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C  I  C 

Cicero.  ICERO  (Marcus  Tullius),  the  celebrated 'Roman 

— ►y— J  orator,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  about 

107  years  before  Chriit.  His  father  Marcus  Tullius,  who 
was  of  the  equeftrian  order,  took  great  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  which  was  diredled  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Young  Tully,  at  his  firfl:  appearance  in 
public,  declaimed  with  fuch  vehemence  againft  Sylla’s 
party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece  ;  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
philofcphers,  and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Here  he  met  with  T.  Pomponius,  who 
had  been  his  fchool-fellow  ;  and  who,  from  his  love  to 
Athens,  and  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  Atticus ;  and  here  they  revived 
and  confirmed  that  noted  friendfhip  which  fubfifttd  be¬ 
tween  them  through  life  with  fo  ctlebrated  a  conilancy 
and  affe&ion.  From  Athens  he  paffed  into  Afia  ;  and 
after  an  excurfipn  of  two  years  came  back  again  into 
Italy. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome  ;  and,  after  one 
year  more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  quaeflor.  Among  the  caufes  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  queftoifhip,  was  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Rofcius,  whom  a  fingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendfhip  of 
the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  The  quaeftors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  {he  republic,  and 
were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  dillributed  to 
them,  as  they'  always  were,  by  lot.  The  ifland  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero’s  fhare  ;  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilybaum . 
This  office  he  received,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  trufl ;  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  to  fee  every 
thing  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe  ;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magiftrates  who  were  fhowing  him  the  curiofi- 
tie8  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  nothing 
of  any  fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero’s 
marriage  with  Terentia  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  Pie 
was  now  difengaged  from  his  queftorfhip  in  Sicily,  by 
which  firfl.  flep,  in  the  legal  gradation  and  afcent  of 
public  hononrs,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
fenate,  and  an  a&ual  admifiion  into  it  during  life  ; 
and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  him- 
ielf  conflantly  in  defending  the  perfons  and  properties 
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of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five  Cicero 
years  were  almofl  elapfed  fince  Cicero’s  ele&ion  to  the  f 
queflorfhip,  which  was  the  proper  interval  prefcribed 
bylaw  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of  acdile ; 
to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  defied  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to 
all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero’s  ele&ion  to  the 
eedilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  he 
undeitook  the  famed  profecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late 
praetor  of  Sicily  ;  who  was  charged  w'ith  many  flagrant 
a£ts  of  iujuftice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  tri¬ 
ennial  government  of  that  ifland.  This  w^as  one  of  the 
mofl  memorable  tranfadlions  of  his  life  ;  for  which  he 
was  greatly  and  jullly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for 
which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  admired  and  efteemed  by 
the  friends  of  mankind.  The  refult  was,  that,  by  his 
diligence  and  addrefs,  he  fo  confounded  Plortenfius, 
though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually 
flyled  the  king  of  the  forum ,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay 
for  his  client.  Verres,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fub- 
mitted  immediately,  without  expedling  the  fentence, 
to  a  voluntary  exile  ;  where  he  lived  many  years,  for¬ 
gotten  and  deferted  by  all  his  friends.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  relieved  in  this  miferable  fituation  by  the  ge«- 
nerofity  of  Cicero  ;  yet  was  proferibed  and  murdered 
after  all  by  Maik  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
ftatues  and  Corinthian  vefitls  of  which  he  had  plunder¬ 
ed  the  Sicilians. 

After  the  ufual  interval  of  two  years  from  the  time 
of  his  being  chofen  ssdile,  Cicero  offered  himfelf  a  can¬ 
didate  for*  the  praetorfhip  ;  and,  in  three  different  af- 
femblies  coavened  for  the  choice  of  prsetors,  two  of 
which  were  diffolved  without  efledl,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  firfl:  praetor  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes; 
and  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  the  confulfhip,  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition  :  and  therefore,  when  his  prx- 
torfhip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  ufual  reward  of  that  magiftracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  it. 

He  had  no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms  ;  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him  :  the  glory  which  lie  purfued  was  to  fhine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws  ;  and  to 
teach  the  m  a  gill  rates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  Jiow 
to  obey,  them. 

Being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  he  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  cop- 
fnlfhip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sculpicius  Gal- 
ba,  L  Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonins,  L.  Caflius  Lon¬ 
ginus,  O.  Cornificius,  and  C.  Liciaius  SaTcerdos.  The 
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Cicero,  two  firft  were  patricians ;  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 
'  noble  ;  the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers  who  had  firft 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  :  Ci¬ 
cero  was  the  only  new  man ,  as  he  was  called,  among 
them,  or  one  of  equeftrian  rank.  Thele  weie  the 
competitors  ;  and  in  this  competition  the  practice  o 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  qpenly  and  as  fhamefully  by 
Antonius  and  Catiline  as  it  ufually  is  at  our  elections 
in  Britain.  However,  as  the  eleaion  approached, 
Cicero’s  intercft  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  al¬ 
ways  envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  oui  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to  burl!  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to 
preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  de- 
fperate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  method  of  choofing  confuls  was  npt  by  an 
open  vote  ;  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood  diflributed  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  feveral  candidates  infcribed  upon  each  :  but  in  Ci¬ 
cero’s  cafe  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  fecret 
and  filent  way  ;  but,  before  they  came  to  any  fcrutiuy, 
loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firfl  con- 
ful :  fo  that,  as  lie  lrimfelf  fays,  44  lie  was  not  chofen 
by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
fuffrage  of  the  city;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people.” 

Cicero  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office  than 
lie  had  occafion  to  exert  himfelf  againfl  P.  Servilius 
Rullust  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarm¬ 
ing  the  fenate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian 
law  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvi- 
rate,  or  ten  commiffioners,  with  abfolute  power  for 
five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  di- 
ftribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens,  &c.  Thefe 
laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 

.  and  were  propofed  therefore  by  faClious  magiftrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  againft  the  public  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero’s  firfl  bu- 
flnefs  was  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and 
to  baflie,  if  poffible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the 
roftra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  reje&ed  this  law  with  as  much  eager- 
nefs  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  conful- 
fliip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to 
pofterity,  was  the  Ml  he  (bowed,  and  the  unwearied 
pains  he  took,  in  fuppreffing  that  horrid  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for 
the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great 
fervice  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  pater 
patria ,  44  the  father  of  his  country,”  which  he  retained 
for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero’s  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end;  but  he 
had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
illuftrious  merit.  He  was  now*  therefore,  the  com¬ 
mon  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  faClious,  againft  whom 
he  had  declared  perpetual  w’ar,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too  :  whofe  united 
fpleen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  pre¬ 
served.  Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  hisv  conful- 
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(hip,  took  care  to  fend  a  particular  account  of  Kis 
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whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey,  wffio  was  finiftung 
the  Mithridatic  war  in  Afia  ;  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  impreffions  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  public  declara¬ 
tion  in  praife  of  what  lie  had  been  doing.  But  Pom¬ 
pey  being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Coefar  of  the  ill 
humour  that  was  riling  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
fwered  him  with  great  coldnefs;  and  inftead  of  pay¬ 
ing  him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  paffed  in  the  affaii  of  Catiline  :  upon  which 
Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  letter  which  is  ft  ill 
extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  alioufe  of  M.  Craffus 
on  the  Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  wdiich  he  is  now  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Quin tius.  The 
houfe  coft  him  near  L.  30,000,  and  teems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  nobieft  m  Rome.  It  w^as  built  about 
30  years  before  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Lfivius  Dru- 
fus  :  on  which  occafton  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar¬ 
chitect  promiled  to  build  it  for  him  in  tuch  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  (hould  overlook  him ; 

46  But  if  you  have  any  (kill  (replied  IDrufus),  contrive 
it  rather  fo  that  all  the  world  may  fee  what  I  am 
doing.”  The  purchafe  of  fo  expeniive  a  houfe  raifed 
fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity  ;  and  efpecially  as  it  was 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he 
himfelf  does  not  diffemble  ;  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  44  he  was  now  plunged  fo  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confpnators  would  not 
truft  him.” 

The  mod  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  45^  Cicero’s  life,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  myfteries  of  the  bona  dea  by  1  .  Clo- 
dius  ;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  confequences, 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpected  calamity. 
Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Casiar’s  wife  Pom- 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  cpftom,  was  now  ce¬ 
lebrating  in  her  houfe  thofe  awful  facrifices  of  the 
gcddefs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admitted, 
and  wl4re  every  thing  mafeuline  was  fo  fcrupulonfly 
excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius’s  imagina¬ 
tion  greatly  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  midft 
of  her  holy  miniftry  ;  and  with  this  view  he  dreffed 
himfelf  in  a  woman’s  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of 
his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
maids,  he  might  pafs  without  diicovery :  but  by  iome 
miftake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  loft  his  way 
when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was  detec¬ 
ted  by  his  voice,  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  (lirieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  vrho  threw  a  veil  over  their  facred  myf- 
teries,  while  Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The 
{lory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a  general 
fca tidal  and  horror  throughout  the  city.  The  whole 
defence  which  Clodius  made  when,  by  order  of  the  fe¬ 
nate,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  fad ;  for  which  purpole  he 
produced  two  men  to  fwear  that  he  was  then  at  lnter- 
amna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. 
But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  de- 
pofed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morn- 
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Cicero,  ing  at  his  houfe  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Clodius 

"v  formed  a  fcheme  of  revenge.  This  was  to  get  himfelf 
chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  Cicero  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by 
fome  ftratagem  or  other,  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon 
the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate  by  its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep 
was  to  make  himfelf  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  houfe,  which  could  not  yet 
be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  The  firft 
triumvirate  was  now  formed;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in 
reality  but  a  traiterous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  molt 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  coun¬ 
try  by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey’s  chief  motive  was  to  get  his  ads  confirmed 
by  Coefar  in  his  confulfhip,  which  was  now  coming  on ; 
Caefar,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey’s  glory,  to  advance 
his  own  ;  and  CrafTus,  to  gain  that  afcendence  by  the 
authority  of  Pompey  and  Casfar,  which  he  could  not 
fnftain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  lie 
pleafed  with  the  tiiumvirate  ;  and  been  admitted  even 
a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league: 
blit  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  republic 
abhorred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  pufh- 
ing  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption :  which  at  laft  he  ef¬ 
fected  ;  and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now 
advanced  without  any  oppofition.  Both  Caefar  and 
Pompey  fecretly  favoured  his  fcheme  :  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  lafh  ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
meafures,  or  make  him  at  leaft  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clo¬ 
dius  loofe  upon  him.  Caefar,  in  particular,  wanted 
to  diftrefs  him  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
on  himfelf:  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en¬ 
couraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofing  ex¬ 
pedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his 
fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him  ;  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to 
any  man,  far  lefs  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he  always 
fufpeded,  and  whofe  fchemes  he  never  approved  This 
fliffnefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Casfar,  that  he  refolved 
immediately  to  affift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him  ;  while  Pompey  was  all  the  while  giving  him 
the  ftrongeft  affurances  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf  than  fuffer  him 
to  be  hurt. 

.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro¬ 
duce,  with  a  better  grace,  the  ground- plot  of  the  play, 
the  banifhment  of  Cicero.  In  ffiort,  having  caufed  a 
law  to  be  enabled,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con¬ 
demned  a  Roman  citizen  unheard  fhould  himfelf  be 
banilhed,  he  foon  after  impeached  Cicero  upon  it.  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up  and  down 
the  city  foliciting  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  fuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  firlt  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  ;  tbofe 
powers  of  fpcaking  which  had  fo  often  been  fuccefs- 
ful  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  feemed  totally  to 
forfake  his  own  :  he  was  banifhed  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy  ;  his  houfes  were  ordered 
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to  be  demolifhed,  and  his  goods  fet  tip  to  fale.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  that  in  this  great  calamity,  he  did  not 
behave  himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expelled  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a 
part  in  the  republic;  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and 
fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  his  country ;  for  his  letters  ate 
generally  filled  with  fuch,  lamentable  expreffions  of 
grief  and  defpair,  that  his  belt  friends,  and  even  his 
wife,  were  forced  fometimes  to  admoniffi  him  to  roufe 
his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  character.  At- 
tictis  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it;  and 
fent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  one  of  Caffius’s  freed-men,  that  his  affiidion  had 
difordered  his  fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked 
iu  his  weakeft  part ;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  affiiclion  as  he 
was  in  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfedion  not 
given  to  man  :  yet  this  very  weaknefs  flowed  from  a 
fource  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  life  ;  and  the  fame  tendernefs  of  dif- 
pofition  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
and  his  country,  more  paffionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When 
he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
who  was  his  friend,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  laws 
of  Clodius ;  to  which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed. 
Many  obftrudion3,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  fadion  ;  but  this  made  the 
fenate  only  more  refolute  to  effed  it.  They  patted 
a  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  bufinefs  fhould  be  done 
till  Cicero’s  return  was  carried  :  which  at  laft  it  was  ; 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fhould  imagine 
that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  fake 
of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reflored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes; 
fatisfadion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates 
and  houfes  ;  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  him¬ 
felf  with  more  magnificence  than  before.  But  lie  had 
domeftic  grievances  about  this  time,  which  touched 
him  very  nearly  ;  and  which,  as  he  fignifies  obfeurely 
to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  expref- 
fed  in  a  letter :  They  arofe  chiefly  from  the  petulant 
humour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent 
occafions  of  chagrin  ;  and,  by  a  ferics  of  repeated  pro¬ 
vocations,  confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft  which 
at  laft  ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia  ;  and  his  adminiftration  there  gained 
him  great  honour.  About  this  time  the  expedation 
of  a  breach  between  Cosfar  and  Pompey  engaged  the 
general  attention.  CrafTus  had  been  deftroyed  with 
his  army  fome  years  before  in  the  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  ;  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Caefar,  whom  Pom¬ 
pey  married,  and  who,  while  fhe  lived,  was  the  ce¬ 
ment  of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Cae¬ 
far  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke  :  blit  though 
his  commiffion  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  private  fubjed.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  poffibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  army; 
efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
A  2  prolonged 
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Cicero,  prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.  -  . 

1  a  breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  provi uce  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  li»-  firfl  refolution  was  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation 
of  a  peace  ;  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  was 
determined  within  himftlf  to  follow  Pompey.  We 
clearlv  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to 
Ills  friends,  that  which  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the 
war  mult  neceflarily  end  in  a  tyranny.  1  he  only  dif¬ 
ference,  he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
they  Ihould  be  proferibed  ;  if  their  friends,  they  wouid 

be  flaves.  ,  .  ,  . 

He  no  dooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,.  Uan 
he  fell,  as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  dame  of  civil  dii- 
cord,  and  found  the  war  in  effeft  proclaimed  :  for  the 
fenate  had  juft  voted  a  decree,  that  Coefar  fhonld  dif- 
band  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy  ;  and  Cxfar’s  hidden  march  towards  Rome 
effectually  confirmed  it.  In  the  mitlft  of  all  this  huny 
and  confnfion,  Ctefar  was  extremely  felicitous  about- 
Cicero  :  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  hand  neuter. 
He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  ei.ttt  ;  and 
employed  all  their  common  friends  to  pvels  him  with 
letters  on  that  fubjeCt :  all  which  was  done;  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey. 
In  the  mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a  moft  fen- 
fible  proof  of  the  high  elleem  and  credit  m  which  Li- 
cero  flourifhed  at  this  time  in  Rome  ;  when,  in  a  con- 
tefl  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  aecide,  we 
fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  felicitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  Hull  in  arms  or 


talents  for  war.  Purfeing. 


Iris  deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow 
Pompev,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  feme 
time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrhachnim  ;  and  ar¬ 
rived  fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  fen,  his  brother,  and 
his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  iffue  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeatea,  Cicero  re¬ 
turned  into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into 
preat  favour  by  Ctefar,  who  was  now  declared  dicta¬ 
tor  the  fecond  time,  and  Maik  Antony  bis  mailer  of 
horfe.  We  mav  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
fiom  his  letters;  that  he  was  not  a  little  difeompofed 
at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview  wnth  Caftar,  and  the 
indio-nity  of  offering  liimfelf  to  a  conqueror  againlt 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  :  for  though  upon  many  ac¬ 
counts  he  had  reafon  to  exp-eft  a  kind  reception  from 
Ccefar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays,  worth 
'  beerin-b;  fince  what  was  given  by  a  mailer  might  al¬ 
ways  be  taken  away  again  at  pleafure.  But  at  their 
meeting  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  that 
was  below  his  dignity :  for  Ctefar  no  {boner  faw  him  than 
he  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him;  and  walked  with  him 
alone,  conve.fing  very  familiarly,  for  feveral  furlongs. 

Cicero  was  now  in  his  Gift  year,  and  foiced  at  hit 
to  part  with  his  wife  Terentia  ;  whole  humour  and 
conduct  had  been  long  untafy  to  lnrn.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpint  :  and 
though  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  ol 
health,  and  f.ourifhing  ftate  ol  his  fortunes  ;  yet,  in  a 
declining  life,  foured  by  a  continual  fucceffion  of  mor- 
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immediately  oppreiled  by  a  new-  and  moft  cruel  af- 
fliCftion,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia,  who 
died  in  child-bed  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her 
third  hufbaiul  Dolabella.  She  was  about  32  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and,  by  the  few  hints 
which  are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft 
affectionately  and  pionlly  obfervant  of  her  father  5 
and,  to  the  ufoal  graces  of  her  fox,  having  added  the 
more  folid  accomplilhments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  qualified  to  he  the  companion  and  delight 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  juftly  efteemed  not  only  as  one 
of  the  belt,  but  the  moft  learned,  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
His  affliction  for  the  death  of  this  daughter  was  fo 
great,  that,  to  fhun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus’s  houfe,  where  he  lived  chiefly 
in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet 
with  on  the  fubjeft  of  moderating  grief.  But  finding 
his  vefidence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  refort  to 
him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  o* 
his  feats  near  Antium  ;  a  little  iflaiid  on  the  Latian 
(bore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  cover¬ 
ed  with  woods  and  groves  cut  into  fhady  walks;.  a 
feene  of  all  others  the  iitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and 
where  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  “  Here 
(fays  he  to  Atticus)  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  an  an  y 
every  morning  early  I  bide  myfelf  in  the  thickell  ox 
the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  evening.  .  Next 
to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude  ; 
and  my  whole  convention  is  with  my  books.”  In¬ 
deed  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  little  die  than, 
reading  and  writing  during  Oefar’s  adminiftration, 
which  he  could  never  cheerfully  fubmit  to  ;  and  it  was 
within  this  period  that  he  drew  up  one  of  the  graved 
of  thofe  philofophical  pieces  which  are  iiill  extant  in. 

his  works.  .  , 

Upon  the  death  of  Cacfar,  Oftayius  his  nephew  and 
heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  prefented  to  Cicero  by 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  with  the  ilrongeft  profeffions  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man  that  he  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it 
neceflary  to  cherifh  and  encourage  O&avius,  if  for  no¬ 
thing  elfe ,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diilance  from  Antony;, 
but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into 
his  affairs.  He  fulpeaed  his  youth  and  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  that  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  deal 
with  Antony ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  no  good  dii- 
pofition  towards  the  confpirators.  He  thought  it  im- 
pofiible  he  fliouid  ever  be  a  friend  to  them  ;  and  was 
perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand, 
his  uncle's  a£ts  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and 
his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
felf.  And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  lalt  to  unite 
himfelf  to  O&avius’s  intereils,  it  was  with  no  other  view 
but  to  arm  him  with  a  power  fuffieient  to  opprefs  An¬ 
tony;  yet  fo  checked  and  limited,  that  he  Ihould  not 
be  able  to  opprefs  the  republic.  . 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politics,  he  was  lull  prole - 
cuting  his  ftudies  with  his  nlual  application  and,  be- 
fidcs  fome  philofophical  pieces,  now  finifhed  his  book  of 
offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  Ion:  A 
.  work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the  molt  per- 
fedt  fyfteni  of  Heathen  morality,  and  the  nubied  effort 
;  and 
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however,  the  refu! t  of  all 
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Cktfro.  and  fpeclmm  of  what  reafon  could  do  in  guiding  man 
— v - through  life  with  innocence  and  liappinefs.  How¬ 

ever,  he  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  public  affairs; 
milled  no  opportunities,  but  did  every  thing  that  hu¬ 
man  prudence  could  do  for  the  recovery  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  :  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was  making  this 
lait  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  counfels 
and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofc  memorable 
Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  publilhcd  again  ft 
Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
But  all  was  in  vain  :  for  though  Antony’s  army  was 
entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  R.ome  eftablifhed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the 
con  fuls  Panfa  and  Ilirtius  in  that  action  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  all  Cicero’s  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Octavius  having  fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind, 
marched  towards  Gaul  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus  ;  who  had  already  paffed  the  Alps,  and  brought 
tlieir  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal 
interview  with  liim ;  which  had  been  privately  con¬ 
certed  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  Italy  among 
themfelvcs.  The  place  appointed  for  this  interview 
was  a  fiflall  i flan d  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  river  Rhenus  which  runs  near  that  city. 
Here  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  con¬ 
ference  to  adjuft  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  : 
and  the  laft  thing  they  adjufted  was  die  lift  of  a  pro- 
feription  which  they  were  determined  to  make  of 
tlieir  enemies.  Hi  is,*  as  the  write:s  tell  us,  occafioned 
much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  among  them  ;  till 
each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  Ins  belt 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Cicero  was  at  his  I  ufculan  villa,  when  he 
hr  ft  received  the  news  of  the  profeription,  and  of  his 
being  included  in  it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  trium¬ 
virate  to  keep  it  a  feerct,  if  poffible,  to  the  moment 
of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife  tliofe  whom  they 
had  deftined  to  deftriuftion,  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  or  had  time  to  make  their  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero’s  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it;  upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the  fea-ftde, 
with  a  defign  to  tranfport  himfeif  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  enemies.  There,  finding  a  veil'd  ready,  he  prefently 
embarked  ;  but  the  winds  being  adverfe,  and  the  fea 
imeafy  to  him,  after  lie  had  failed  about  two  leagues 
along  tli e  coaft,  lie  was  obliged  to  land,  and  ipend  the 
night  on  fhore.  From1  thence  lie  was  forced,  by  the 
importnnitv  of  bis  fervants,  on  board  again  ;  but  was 
foon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a  country-feat  of  Ids 
a  mile  from  the  fhore,  weary  of  life,  and  declaring  he 
was  refoived  to  die  in  that  country  which  he  had  fo 
often  faved.  Here  he  flept  foundly  for  fome  time,  till 
his  fervants  once  more  forced  him  away  in  a  litter  to¬ 
wards  the  fhip,  having  heard  that  lie  was  purfued  by 
Antony’s  affaffins.  They  were  fcarce  departed  when 
the  affaffins  arrived  at  his  honfe  ;  and,  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  purfued  him  immediately  towaids  the  fea, 
and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  was  near  the  fhore. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the 
army,  whofe  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  and 
faved.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants 
prepared  to  defend  their  mafter’s  life  at  tile  hazard  of 
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their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  t6  fet  him  Cktrm. 
down  and  make  no  refiftancc.  They  foon  cut  off  his  ^ 
head  and  his  hands,  returning  with  them  to  Rome  as 
the  moft  agreeable  prefent  to  their  cruel  employer. 

Antony,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  them  with 
extreme  joy,  rewarding  the  murderer  with  a  large  fun 
of  money,  and  ordering  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
roftra  between  the  two  hands  :  a  fad  fpe&acle  to  the 
city;  and  what*  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  fee  tliofe 
mangled  members  which  ufed  to  exert  themfelvcs  fo 
glorioufly  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
lamentably  expofed  to  the  from  of  fycophants  and 
traitors.  The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian 
of  that  age,  canfed  only  a  private  and  particular  fer- 
row;  but  Cicero’s  an  iiniveilal  one.  It  was  a  triumph 
over  the  rqmb'ic  itfelf ;  and  formed  to  confirm  and 
eftabliili  the  perpetual  flavery  of  Rome. 

A  modern  writer*,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  *SivinBi  r»r9 
“  poftcrity  has  been  too  much  feduced  by  the  name  of  ™ 

Cicero,  and  that  better  citizens  were  facrificed  to  the  * 

jeaknify  of  the  triumvirs  without  exciting  fo  much  in¬ 
dignation.  If  we  take  an  impartial  furvey  of  Cicero’s 
conduct  and  principles,  avowed  in  his  own  epiftolary 
correfpondenee,  and  trace  him  through  all  the  laby¬ 
rinths  of  his  contradidlory  letters,  we  fhall  find  more 
to  blame  than  to  admire;  and  difeover,  that  the  defire 
of  advancing  his  fortunes,  and  making  himfeif  a  name, 
were,  from  his  outfet  in  life,  the  only  obje&s  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and  the  dictates 
of  ftern  fteady  virtue,  were  not,  as  in  Brutus  and  Cato, 
the  conftant  fprings  of  his  actions.  The  misfortunes 
that  befd  him  after  Ills  confultliip,  developed  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  fhowed  him  in  his  true  colours ;  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  pufillanimitv,  irrefolution,  and  un¬ 
worthy  repining,  tainted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed 
every  ftep  he  wifhed  to  take.  He  flattered  Poinpey 
and  cringed  to  Crefar,  wlwle  in  his  private  letters  lie 
abufed  them  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  tiine-fervirjg  Atticus,  that,  al¬ 
though  he  was  at  p reft nt  determined  to  fupport  the 
caufe  of  Rome  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like 
a  philo fopher,  theie  was  one  thing  which  would  gain 
him  over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procu¬ 
ring  for  him  the  vacant  augurfhip  ;  fo  pitiful  was  the 
bribe  to  which  he  would  have  facrificed  his  honour, 
his  opinion,  and  the  commonwealth.  By  his  waver¬ 
ing  imprudent  condud,  lie  contributed  greatly  towards 
its  deltruCtion.  After  reproaching  the  confpirators 
for  leaving  him  out  of  the  fecret,  and  loading  them 
with  the  moft  flattering  compliments  on  their  delivering 
Rome  from  Caefar’s  tyranny,  he  calls  Cafca  an  affaffm, 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy  O&avius,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  duped.  His  praifes  of  this  trimnvir  are  in 
the  higheft  ftrain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well 
knew,  that  the  virulent  abufe  which  Cicero  was  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  out  againft  him,  was  not  an  effufion 
of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous  indignation,  but  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  perfonal  hatred.  He  therefore  canfed 
Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
ftung  flumps  on  a  venomous  animal  that  comes  within 
reach  of  his  foot.  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,  and  the  fpeech  be  pronounced  at  the  fight 
of  that  hero  when  dead,  differ  widely  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero;  and  fliow,  that  he 
x  made 
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made  a  diftin&ion  between  a  Roman  who  oppofed  him 
from  political  motives,  and  one  wliofe  enmity  arofe 
from  private  pique.” 

Cicero’s  death  happened  on  the  '7  th  of  December,  in 
the  64th  year  of  lus  age,  about  ten  days  from  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  firft  triumvirate-,  and  with  him  expired  the 
fhort  empire  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.  As  an 
orator  he  is  thus  charaCterifed  by  Ur  Blair.  “  In  all  Ins 
orations  his  art  is  confpicuous.  He  begins  commonly 
with  a  regular  exordium  ;  and  with  much  addrefs  pre- 
poffeffes  the  hearers,  and  ftudies  to  gain  their  affeaions. 
His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged 
with  exaft  propriety.  In  a  fuperior  clearnefs  of  me¬ 
thod,  he  has  an  advantage  over  Demolthenes.  Every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.  He  never  tries  to 
move  till  he  has  attempted  to  convince;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  fofter  paffions,  he  is  highly  fuccefsful. 
No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  Cice¬ 
ro.  He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greateft  beauty  and 
magnificence  ;  and  in  the  fir uCture  of  his  fentences  is 
eminently  curious  and  exaft.  He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  amplifies  every  thing  ;  yet 
though  his  manner  is  generally  diffufe,  it  is  often  hap¬ 
pily  varied  and  accommodated  to  the  fubjedl.  When 
an  important  public  object  roufed  his  mind,  and  de¬ 
manded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  conflderably 
from  that  loofe  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he 
at  other  times  is  addicted,  and  becomes  very  forcible  and 
vehement.  This  great  orator,  however,  is  not  without 
his  defeats.  In  moft  of  his  orations  there  is  too  much 
art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  oftentation.  He  feems 
often  defirous  of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than  of 
operating  convi&ion.  He  is  fometimes,  therefore, 
fhowy  rather  than  folid,  and  diffufe  where  he  ought 
(0  have  been  urgent.  His  fentences  are  always  round 
and  fonorous.  They  cannot  be  accufed  of  monotony, 
fince  they  poffcfs  variety  of  cadence  ;  but  from  too 
great  a  fondnefs  for  magnificence,  he  is  on  fome 
occafions  deficient  in  ftrength.  Though  the  fervices 
which  he  had  performed  to  his  country  were  very  con- 
fiderable,  yet  he  is  too  much  his  own  panegyrift.  An¬ 
cient  manners,  which  impofed  fewer  reftraints  on  the 
fide  of  decorum,  may  in  lotpe  degree  excufe,  but  can¬ 
not  entirely  juftify,  his  vanity.” 

CICHORIUM,  succory  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  mqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  CompoftU.  The  receptacle  is  a  little 
paleaceous  ;  the  calyx  calculated  ;  the  pappus  almoff 
quinqiledentated,  and  indiftin&ly  hairy. 

Species.  1.  The  intybus,  or  wild  fiiccory,  grows 
naturally  by  the  Tides  of  loads,  and  in  (hady  lanes,  in 
many  places  of  Britain.  It  fends  out  long  leaves  from 
the  roots,  from  between  which  the  (talks  arife,  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  branching 
out  into  fmaller  ones.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  (talks,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  covered,  inclofed 
in  a  down.  2.  The  fpinofum,  with  a  prickly  forked 
(talk,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  in  Sicily,  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends  out  from 
the  root  many  long  leaves  which  are  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground ;  from  between 
theie  arife  the  (talks,  which  have  very  few  leaves, 
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and  thofe  are  fmall  and  entire  :  thefe  dalks  are  di-  Cfchon- 
vided  in  forks  upward,  and  from  between  them  come  um'  f 
out  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
forts.  The  ends  of  the  fmaller  branches  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  ftardike  fpines  which  are  very  fharp.  3.  The 
endivia,  or  fuccory  with  broad  crenated  leaves,  differs 
from  the  wild  fort  in  its  duration,  being  only  annual, 
whereas  the  wild  fort  i3  perennial. 

Culture ,  &c.  The  lad  fpecies  may  be  confidered 
both  as  an  annual  and  biennial  plant.  If  fown  early 
in  the  fpring,  or  even  any  time  before  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  plants  very  commonly  fly  up  to  feed  the 
fame  fu miner,  and  periih  in  autumn.  If  fown  in  June 
and  July,  they  acquire  perfection  in  autumn,  conti¬ 
nue  till  the  next  fpring,  then  fhoot  up  (talks  for  flower 
and  feed,  and  loon  after  perifh.  The  inner  leaves 
are  the  ufeful  parts.  Thefe  when  blanched  white  to 
render  them  crifp  and  tender,  and  reduce  them  from 
their  natural  ftrong  tafte  to  an  agreeably  bitter  one,  , 
are  then  fit  for  ufe.  They  are  valued  chiefly  as  in¬ 
gredients  in  autumn  and  winter  falads,  and  for  fome 
culinary  ufes.  The  principal  feafon  of  them  is  from 
the  latter  end  of  Augufl  till  Chriflmas  or  longer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon  ;  though  the 
curled  kinds  generally  refill  the  frofts  of  our  ordinary 
winters,  and  remain  in  tolerable  perfection  till  March 
or  April.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  an 
open  fpot  of  ground,  from  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
removed  into  open  beds  or  borders,  where  they  may 
remain  to  grow  to  full  lize.  The  feafon  for  lowing 
thefe  feeds  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end 
of  July;  and  to  have  a  regular  fupply  of  plants,  it  is 
proper  to  perform  three  different  fowings  at  about 
three  wreeks  or  a  month’s  interval.  The  great  excel¬ 
lence  of  endive  is  to  have  its  inner  leaves  finely  whi¬ 
tened  or  blanched.  They  naturally  incline  to  white- 
nefs  of  themfelves ;  but  this  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  art  when  the  plants  are  arrived  at  full  growth. 
Different  methods  are  pra&ifed  for  this  purpole,  fuch 
as  tying  the  leaves  together  ;  or  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  replanting  them  dire&ly,  almofl  to  their  tops,  in 
ridges  of  dry  earth,  laying  boards  or  tiles  flat-ways^ 
on  the  top  of  the  plants  ;  but  the  firft  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  moft  effe&ually.  The  proper  time 
for  beginning  this  work  is,  when  the  leaves  are  al¬ 
mofl  full  grown  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  leaves  of  the  different  plants  interfere 
with  one  another,  and  their  hearts  are  full  and  biifhy  : 
but  they  are  not  all  to  be  tied  up  at  once,  only  a  due 
fupply  of  the  larged  and  forwarded  plants,  once  eve¬ 
ry  ten  or  twelve  days  according  to  the  demand ;  for 
the  blanching  takes  up  about  three  weeks.  Blanch¬ 
ing  in  ridges  of  earth,  however,  is  foinetimes  prac- 
tifed  in  winter  when  a  fevere  frod  is  fitting  in;  for 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth  almod  to  their  tops, 
theyr  are  more  out  of  the  power  of  the  cold.  In  No¬ 
vember,  or  December,  when  hard  weather  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  let  a  piece  of  light  ground,  that  lies  warm, 
be  trenched  up  in  one  qr  more  fharp  ridges  two  or 
three  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  near  as  much  in 
.height,  Tideways  to  the  fun,  making  the  fides  as  deep 
as  poflible,  that  the  wet  may  run  quickly  off ;  then, 
in  a  dry  day,  take  up  a  quantity  of  your  full  grown 

plants, 
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Cicmdela.  plants,  with  their  roots  entire,  and  divefting  them  of  live  under  ground;  and  are,  as  wed  as  the  perfed  infeds,  Cicifte* 

- - - - damaged  leaves,  gather  each  plant  clofe  in  your  hand,  tigers  in  their  nature,  attacking  and  defraying  all  they 

placing  them  horizontally  in  the  funny  fide  of  the  can  overcome.  .  v— --y— ■ 

ridge  of  earth  almofl  to  their  tops,  and  about  fix  CICISBEO,  an  Italian  term,  which  in  its  etymolo- _ 
or  eight  inches  each  way  diftant.  In  fevere  froft,  it  gy  fignifies  a  whifperer ;  which  has  been  bellowed  in 
will  be  proper  to  bellow  fome  covering  on  the  plants.  Italy  both  on  lovers,  and  on  thofe  who  to  outward  ap- 
Medicitia!  nfes.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  wild  pearatice  ad  as  fuch,  attending  on  married  ladies  with: 
fuccory,  and  feeds  of  the  endive,  are  articles  of  the  as  much  attention  and  refped  as  if  they  were  their  lo- 
materia  medica.  The  fir  ft  has  a  moderately  bitter  vers.  This  Italian  cuftom  has  been  fpokeu  of  very  re* 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  roughnefs ;  the  leaves  are  proachfully  by  fome  writers:  Mr  Baretti  has  taken 
fome  what  lefs  bitter  ;  and  the  darker  coloured  and  great  pains  to  vindicate  it.  He  afcribes  it  to  a  fpirit 
more  deeply  jagged  they  are,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte.  of  gallantry,  derived  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  detergent,  aperient,  and  at-  much  heightened  and  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Pla-  * 
tenuating  medicine,  ading  without  much  irritation,  tonic  philofophy  in  Italy,  about  the  thirteenth  century; 
tending  rather  to  cool  than  to  heat  the  body  ;  and,  at  and  by  the  verfes  of  Petrarch  in  compliment  to  the 
the  fame  time,  corroborating  the  tone  of  the  inteftines.  beautiful  Laura,  and  his  numerous  imitators. 

All  the  parts  of  the  plant,  when  wounded,  yield  a  CICLUT,  or  Cicluch,  a  ftrong  frontier  town  of 
milky  faponaceous  juice.  This,  when  taken  in  large  Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  river  Norentha,  in  E.  Long, 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  and  17.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  20.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls 
continued  for  fome  weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce  built  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve- 
excellent  effects  in  fcorbutic  and  other  chronical  difor-  netians  from  the  lurks  in  1694. 

ders.  The  qualities  of  the  endive  are  nearly  of  the  CICONES,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hebrus. 

fame  kind.  The  feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four  lef-  Ulyfles  at  his  return  from  Troy  conquered  them,  and 

fer  cold  ones.  •  plundered  their  chief  city  Ifmarus.  They  tore  to  pieces 

CICINDELA,  the  Sparkler,  in  zoology,  a  genus  Orpheus  for  his  obfcene  indulgences, 
of  infeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  CICUTA,  properly  fignifies  an  hollow  intercepted' 
antennae  are  fetaceous;  the  jaws  are  prominent,  and  fur-  between  two  knots,  of  the  (talks  or  reeds  of  which 
niihed  with  teeth  ;  the  eyes  are  a  little  prominent ;  and  the  ancient  (hepherds  ufed  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is 
the  breaft  is  roundifh  and  marginated.  There  are  14  now,  however,  generally  uftd  to  iignify  the  water  hem- 
fpecies.  The  campeftris,  or  field-fparkler,  is  one  of  lock,  and  alfo  the  common  fort;  but  Linnxus  has  de- 
Plate  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  genus.  The  upper  part  of  its  feribed  the  latter  under  the  old  name  of  Conium. 

cxxxviii.  foody  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  rough,  and  rather  blu-  See  that  article. 

ifh.  The  under  fide,  as  alfo  the  legs  and  antenna,  are  There  are  three  fpecies  of  water-hemlock  5  the  virofa, 
of  a  (hot  colour,  gold  and  red,  of  a  copperilh  cafl.  the  bulbifera,  and  the  maculata.  Of  thefe  the  firft  iV 
The  eyes  are  very  prominent,  and  give  the  head  a  the  only  one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poifonous 
broad  appearance.  The  thorax  is  angular,  and  nar-  qualities  of  its  roots,  which  have  been  often  known  to. 
rower  than  the  head  ;  which  conftitutes  the  character  deftroy  children  who  eat  them  for  parfnips. 
of  the  cicindelse.  It  is  rough,  and  of  a  green  colour  Cicuta  is  alfo  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients, 
tinged  with  gold,  as  well  as  the  head.  The  elytra  are  for  the  juice  or  liquor  exprefied  from  the  above  plant, 
delicately  and  irregularly  dotted.  Each  of  them  has  fix  being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the  (late  crimi- 
white  fpots,  viz.  one  on  the  top  of  the  elytrum,  at  its  nals  at  Athens  were  put  to  death  :  Though  fome  have 
outward  angle  :  three  more  along  the  outward  edge,  iuggtfted,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to  which  the 
Barbu? s  of  which  the  middlemoft  forms  a  kind  of  lunula  :  a  Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  was  an  infpifTated 

hfea*,  Qn  tpe  0f  t}ie  elytra,  oppofite  the  lunula  ;  juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta  and  fome  other 

and  that  one  is  broader,  and  tolerably  round :  laftly,  corrofive  herbs. 

a  fixth,  at  the  extremity  of  the  elytra.  There  is  alfo  Socrates  drank  the  cicuta . — Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
fometimes feen  a  black  fpot  on  the  middle  of  each  ely-  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  obftrves,  that  “The 
trum,  oppofite  to  the  fecond  white  fpot.  The  upper  lip  executioner  advifed  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  of 
is  alfo  white,  as  is  the  upper  fide  of  the  jaws,  wdiich  are  caufing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  (lowly.”  M.  Petit,, 
very  prominent  and  (harp.  This  infed  runs  with  in  his  Obfcrvattones  Mifcellanca ,  remarks,  that  this  ad- 
great  fwiftnefs,  and  flies  eafily.  It  is  found  in  dry  vertifement  was. not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of 
fandy  places,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  fpring.  humanity,  but  to  fave  the  cicuta :  for.  he  was  only  al- 
In  the  fame  places  its  larva  is  met  with,  which  refem-  lowed  fo  much  poifon  per  atm*  which,  if  he  exceeded, 
bles  a  long,  foft,  whitifh  worm,  aimed  with  fix  legs,  he  was  to  furnifh  at  his  own  expence.  This  con- 
and  a  brown  fcaly  head.  It  makes  a  perpendicular  ftrudion  is  confirmed  by  a  pafiage  in  Plutarch:  the 
round  hole  in  the  ground,  and  keeps  its  head  at  the  executioner  who  adminiftered  the  cicuta  to  Phocion,. 
entrance  of  the  hole  to  catch  the  infeds  that  fall  into  not  having  enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy 
it;  a  fpot  of  ground  is  fometimes  entirely  perforated  more;  obferving  by  the  way,  “  that  it  was  odd  enough, 
in  this  manner..  The  infeds  belonging  to  this  genus  that  at  Athens  a  man  mud  pay  for  every  thing,  even 
are  in  general  very  beautiful,  and  merit  the  attention  his  own  death.” 

of  the  curious  in  their  microfcopic  obfervations  ;  fome  CID  (  Roderigo  Dias  le),  a  Caftihan  officer,  who; 
are  minute,  though  not  inferior  in  fplendor,  therefore  was  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Moors,  under  Ferdi-- 
bed  fuited  for  the  amufement.  Living  fubjeds  are  nand  II.  king  of  Call ile  ;  but  whofe  name  would  hard- 
ever  preferable  to  dead  ones.  The  larvae,  of  all  this  genus  ly  have  been  remembered,  if  Corneille  Lad  not  made.: 

bisi 
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Cidaris  hi!*  pafliGu  for  Chimene  the  fubjedl  of  an  admired  tra- 
J  .  gedy,  founded  on  a  fimple  but  affe&ing  incident.  The 
C}lkHL  Cid  is  defperately  in  love  with  Chimene,  daughter 
v  of  the  Count  de  Gomes:  but  he  is  at  variance  with 
the  Count;  and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him 
in  a  duel.  The  conflid  between  love  and  honour  in 
the  bread  of  Chimene,  who  at  length  pardons  and 
marries  the  Cid,  forms  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  He 
died  in  109$. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jew- 
i(h  high 'pried  a.  The  Rabbins  fay,  that  the  bonnet 
ufed  by  priefts  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  1 6  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads  like  a 
helmet  or  turban  :  and  they  allow  no  other  difference 
between  the-Tiigh-priefPs  bonnet  and  that  of  other 
priefts,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in  the 
form  of  a  turbant ;  whereas  that  worn  *by  ordinary 
prieds  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point. 

CIGNANI  (Carlo),  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1628  ;  and  was  the  dilciple  of  Albani.  He 
was  edeemed  by  pope  Clement  XL  who  nominated 
him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him 
with  favours.  Cignaift  died  at  1'orli  in  1 7  1  9- .  ^ie 
cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli,  in  which  he 
reprefented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  work.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  pidlures  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 

CIGOLI,  or  Civoli,  the  painter.  See  Civoli. 

CILIA,  the  Eve-lashes.  See  Anatomy,  p.  7 66. 

col.  1.  .  _ 

CILIATED  leaf,  among  botanical  writers,  one 

furrounded  with  paiailel  filaments  fomevvhat  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  3 6th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  : 
bounded  on  the  ead  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount 
Aman  us,  which  feparates  it  from  that  kingdom;  by 
Pamphylia,  on  the  wed  ;  by  Ifanria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea,  on  the  foutli.  .  It  is  fo  furrounded  by  deep 
and  craggy  mountains,  chiefly  the  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  refolute  men 
againd  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  three  nar¬ 
row  pafles  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  PyU  Ci¬ 
licia. r,  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia  ;  one  on  the  fide  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  called  the  Pa/s  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the 
other  two  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Amanus ,  and  the 
Pdfs  of  Syria.  The  whole 'country  was  divided  by  the 
ancients  into  Cilicia  r\f pera,  and  Cilicia  Campeftris ; 
the  former  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachm  or  Stony, 
from  its  abounding  fo  with  Hones ;  and  to  this  day  the 
whole  province  is  called  by  the  lurks,  Tas  Wileieth , 
or  the  Stony  Province. 

According  to  Jofephus,  Cilicia  was  firft  peopled  by 
Tarfhifh  the  foil  of  Javan,  and  his  dependents,  whence 
the  whole  country  was  named  Tarfus  *  T.  he  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  procefs  of  time  driven  out  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians,  who,  under  the  coiidu£l  of  Ci- 
iipc,  fird  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  paffed  into  the  country  which,  from  the  leader, 
they  called  Cilicia.  Afterwards,  federal  other  colo¬ 
nies  from  different  nations  fettled  in  this  kingdom, 
particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece  ;  whence  the  Cili- 
cfans  in  fome  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others 
the  Syriac;  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Perfian,  the  predominant  language  of  the  country  be- 
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ing  a  dialecf  of  that  tongue.  We  find  no  mention  of 
the  kings  of  Cilicia  after  their  fettlement  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  voluntarily 
fubmitted,  continuing  fubjed  to  the  Peifians  till  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  ;  but  governed  to  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  by  kings  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Cili¬ 
cia  became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedon  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Seleucus, 
and  continued  under  his  dependents  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  Asa  proconfular 
province,  it  was  firft  governed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher ;  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  reduced  feve- 
ral  Prong  holds  on  Mount  Amanus,  in  which  fome  Ci- 
licians  had  fortified  themfelves,  and  held  out  againft 
his  predeceffor.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  di- 
vifion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachasa  and  Cam¬ 
peftris,  took  place.  The  latter  became  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  the  former  was  governed  by  kings  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  when 
the  family  of  Tracondementus  being  extind,  this  part 
alfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  di¬ 
vided  into  Cilicia  Prima ,  Cilicia  Secunda ,  and  Ifauria  ; 
the  firft  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campeftris,  the  fecond  the 
coaft  of  Cilicia  Trachaea,  and  the  laft  tjie  inland  part3 
of  the  fame  divifion.  It  is  now  a  province  of  Afiatic 
Turky  ;  and  is  called  Caramania ,  having  been  the 
laft  province  of  the  Caramanian  kingdom  which  held 
out  againft  the  Ottoman  race. 

'  That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Cilicia 
Campejlns ,  was,  if  we  believe  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
one  of  the  moft  fruitful  countries  of  Afia  ;  but  the 
weftern  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even  to 
this  day,  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  of  which 
600  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinople  for  the  fpeciai 
ufe  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholefome  ;  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very 
dangerous,  efpecially  to  ftrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which  riPs 
on  the  north  fide  of  mount  Taurus,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  Iftus  and  Magaraflus  5 
and  the  Cydntis,  which  fprings  from  the  Antitaurus, 
pafPs  through  Tarfns,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean.  This  laft  is  famous  for  the  rapidity  of 
its  ltream,  and  the  coklnefs  of  its  waters,  which  proved 
very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Cilicians,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorians,  were  a  rough  unpolifhed  race  of  people,  un¬ 
fair  in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 
In  the  Roman  times,  they  became  greatly  addi&ed  to 
piracy.  They  firft  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  to  infeft  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
with  the  Pamphylians  ;  and,  being  emboldened  with 
fuccefs,  they  foon  ventured  as  far  as  the  coafls  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vaft  number  of 
ftaves,  whom  they  fold  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  king3 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were,  however,  at  laft 
defeated  and  entirely  fnpprefled  by  Pompey  the  Great. 
See  ( Hi/lory  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terra ,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  anci¬ 
ents,  a  bituminous  fubftance  improperly  called  an  earth, 
which,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and 
was  ufed  inftead  of  that  fubftance  to  cover  the  flocks 
of  the  vines  for  preferving  them  £rom  the  worms. 
It  probably  ferved  in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  ca¬ 
pacity, 
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earcium  parity,  driving  away  thefe  animals  by  its  nanfeous 
*  li  fjnell,  and  entangling  them  if  they  charged  to  get  a 
•Cimbri.  mongft  it.  ,  .  r  f  ,  .  • 

i— -v - -  CILICIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  lort  ot  habit 

made  of  coarfe  fluff,  formerly  in  life  among  the  Jews 
in  times  of  mourning  and  diftrefs.  It  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  verfio ns  call  fackcloth. 

GILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  ot  Lrerma- 
ny,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Upper  Carmola. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
fitualed  on  the  river  Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  45-  N.  Eat. 

46CILURNUM,  (Notitia;)  a  town  of  Britain : 
thought  to  be  Collcrton,  or  Collerford,  in  Northum¬ 
berland  ;  but  Walwic,  or  Scilicefler,  according  to 

Cambden.  ^  .  r 

CIMA,  or  Sima,  in  archite&ure,  the  fame  with 

Cymatium,  or  Ogee.  .  . 

CIMABUE  (Giovani),  a  renowned  painter,  born 
at  Elorence  in  1240,  and  the  tirfl  who  revived  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
■  cuftom  of  tliofe  times,  in  frefco  and  m  diflemper  ; 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled 
in  architedure  as  well  as  in  painting  ;  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fabric  of  Sanda  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo¬ 
rence  :  during  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age 
of  60,  and  left  many  difciples._  .  .....  , 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  defended  from  the  Afiatic  Cmmmans,  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Cimbri  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  they  firft  became  re¬ 
markable,  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  pcninfula  now 
called  Jutland,  and  by  the  ancients  Crnbnca  Cherfo- 
nefus.  About  1 1 3  years  before  Chrift,  they  left  their 
peninfula  with  their  wives  and  children;  and  joining 
the  Tuetones,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour¬ 
ney  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  better  country.  They 
firft  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Gaulifh  nation  fitnated  near 
the  Hercynian  foreft.  Here  they  were  repulfed,  and 
obliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  luch 
multitudes  of  barbarians,  fent  an  army  againft  them 
under  the  conful  Papirius  Carbo.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  propofals  of 
peace.  The  conful  pretended  to  accept  it ;  but  ha- 
vino-  thrown  them  into  a  difadvantageous  fituation, 
treacheroufly  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was 
rewarded  as  it  deferved  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and 
not  only  repulfed  the  Romans,  but,  attacking  them 
in  their  turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged  the 
{battered  remains  of  their  forces  to  conceal  themfelvcs 
in  the  neighbouring  forefts.  After  this  victory  the 
Cimbri  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  which  they  quickly 
•filled  with  (laughter  and  defolation.  Here  they  con¬ 
tinued  five  or  fix  years,  when  another  Roman  army 
under  the  conful  Silanus  marched  againfl  them.  This 
general  met  with  no  better  fucceis  than  Carbo  had 
done.  His  army  was  routed  at  the  firit  onfet ;  in 
confluence  of  which,  all  Narbonne  Gaul  was  expofed 
at  once  to  the  ravages  of  thefe  barbarians. 

About  105  years  before  Chritt,  the  Cimbri  began 
to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfelf  with  deftrutf  ion. 
The  Gauls  marched  from  all 
Vot.  V.  Part  I. 
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join  them,  and  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  army 
was  commanded  by  the  proconful  Caepio,  and  the  con¬ 
ful  Mallius  ;  but  as  thefe  two  commanders  could  not 
agree,  they  were  advifed  to  ieparate,  and  divide  their 
forces.  This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
army.  The  Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  drong 
detachment  of  the  confular  army  commanded  by  M. 
Aurelius  Scaurus,  which  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and 
made  Scaurus  himfelf  prifoner.  Mallius  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  this  defeat,  defired  a  reconciliation  with 
Caepio,  but  was  haughtily  refufed.  He  moved  near¬ 
er  the  conful,  however,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  defeated  without  his  having  a  fhare  in 
the  a&ion.  The  Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagin¬ 
ing  the  commanders  had  made  up  their  quarrel,  fent 
arnbaffadors  to  Mallius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Az 
they  could  not  help  going  through  Caepio’s  camp,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him  ?  but  finding 
they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  with  Mallius,  he 
could  fearee  be  redrained  from  putting  them  to  death. 
His  troops,  however,  forced  him  to  confer  with  Mal¬ 
lius  about  the  propofals  fent  by  the  barbarians  :  but 
as  Ctepio  went  to  the  conful’s  tent  againd  his  will,  (b 
he  oppofed  him  in  every  thing;  contradided  with 
great  obdinacy,  and  infnlted  him  in  the  groflefl  man¬ 
ner.  The  deputies  on  their  return  acquainted  their 
countrymen  that  the  mifunderdanding  between  the  Ro¬ 
man  commanders  dill  fublifted  ;  upon  which  the  C;m- 
bri  attacked  the  camp  of  Csepio,  and  the  Gauls  that 
of  Mallius.  Both  were  forced,  and  the  Romans  (laugh- 
tered  without  mercy.  Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and 
allies  of  Rome,  with  40,000  fervants  and  futlers,  pe- 
rifhed  on  that  fatal  day.  In  fhort,  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  only  10  men,  with  the  two  generals,  efcaptdto 
carry  the  news  of  fo  dreadful  a  defeat.  The  conquer¬ 
ors  dedroyed  all  the  fpoil,  purfuant  to  a  vow  they  had 
made  before  the  battle.  The  gold  and  lilver  they 
threw  into  the  Rhone,  drowned  the  holies  they  had 
taken,  and  put  to  death  all  the  prifoners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmod  conder- 
nation  on  the  news  of  lo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  numerous  enough  to  over-run  the  whole 
country.  They  did  not,  however,  defpair.  A  new 
army  was  raifed  with  incredible  expedition  ;  no  citi¬ 
zen  whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being  exempt¬ 
ed.  On  this  occafion  alfo,  fencing-matters  were  firfl 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp;  by  which  means  the 
foldiers  were  foon  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible. 
Marius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  011 
account  of  his  vi&ories  in  Africa,  was  chofen  com¬ 
mander,  and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Tranfalpine 
Gaul  :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways ;  the  Cimbri  over  the  eaftern,  and  the 
Teutones  and  other  allies  over  the  weilern  Alps.  The 
Roman  general  therefore  marched  to  oppofe  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
o-reat  (laughter*.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time, 
entered  Italy,  and  ftruck  the  whole  country  with  ter¬ 
ror.  Catullus  and  Syila  attempted  to  oppofe  them  5 
but  their  foldiers  were  fo  intimidated  fry  the  fierce 
countenances  and  terrible  appearance  of  thefe  barba¬ 
rians,  that  nothing  could  prevent  their  flying  before 
them.  The  citv  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defence- 
13  lefs; 
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Cirobfi,  lefs ;  and,  had  the  Cimbri  only  marched  brifkly  for- 
t  Cimex>  t  wards,  they  had  undoubtedly  become  mailers  of  it  ; 

but  they  waited  in  expedation  of  being  joined  by  their 
allies  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard 
of  their  defeat  by  Marius,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to 
recal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or¬ 
der  he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catullus  and  Sylla  ; 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 
The  Roman  army  confided  of  52,300  men.  The  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  but 
their  foot  feemed  innumerable  ;  for,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  fquare,  they  are  faid  to  have  covered  30  furlongs. 
The  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmod 
fury  ;  but,  being  unaccudomed  to  bear  the  heats  of 
Italy,  they  foon  began  to  lofe  their  ftrength,  and  were 
eafily  overcome.  But  they  had  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  fly  ;  for,  that  they  might  keep  their  ranks 
the  better,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians,  tied  them- 
felves  together  with  cords  fadened  to  their  belts,  fo 
that  the  Romans  made  a  mod  terrible  havock  of  them. 
The  battle  was  therefore  foon  over,  and  the  whole 
day  employed  only  in  the  mod  terrible  butchery.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  60,000  taken  prifoners.  The  victorious 
Romans  'then  marched  to  the  enemy’s  camp  ;  where 
they  had  a  new  battle  to  fight  with  the  women,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  hufband’s  had 
been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  difeharged  fhowers  of 
darts  and  arrows  on.  friends  and  foes  without  didin c- 
tion.  Then  they  fird  fuffocated  their  children  in  their 
arms,  and  then  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
The  greated  part  of  them  hanged  themfelves  on  trees. 
One  was  found  hanging  at  a  cart  with  two  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  at  her  heels.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of 
trees  and  dakes,  tied  firings  in  running  knots  about 
their  necks,  and  fadened  them  to  the  tails  of  their 
Lories,  and  the  horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  in  order 
to  drangle  themfelves  that  way  ;  and  thus  the  whole 
multitude  was  dedroyed. 

The  country  of  the  Cimbri,  which,  after  this  ter¬ 
rible  catadrophe,  was  left  a  mere  defart,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians;  who,  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pty  out  of  that  vad  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  wed  of 
Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
way.  They  conquered  Ruflia,  Saxony,  Wedphalia, 
and  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  tra- 
verfed  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  againd 
the  Romans ;  and  that  the  fpirit  of  animofity  which 
he  had  excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his  death, 
that-the  northern  nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceafed  their  incurfions  till  it  was  totally  fub- 
verted. 

Plate  CIMEX,  or  Bug,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds 
cxxxvni.  belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  rodrum  is 
inflefted.  The  antennae  are  longer  than  the  thorax. 
The  wings  are  folded  together  crofs-wife  ;  the  upper 
ones  are  coriaceous  from  their  bafe  towards  their  mid¬ 
dle.  The  back  is  fiat ;  the  thorax  margined.  The 
feet  are  formed  for  running. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  different  fedions,  as  fol¬ 
lows;  1.  Thofe  without  wings.  2.  Thofe  in  which  the 
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efcutcheon  is  extended  fo  far  as  to  cover  the  abdomen  Cimex. 
and  the  wings.  3.  The  coleoptrati,  whofe  elytra  are  V— 
wholly  coriaceous.  4.  Thofe  whofe  elytra  are  mem¬ 
branaceous  ;  thefe  are  very  much  depreffed  like  a  leaf. 

5.  In  which  the  thorax  is  armed  on  each  fide  with  a 
fpine.  6.  Thofe  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  without 
fpines  on  the  thorax.  7.  In  which  the  antennas  be¬ 
come  fetaceous  towards  their  point.  8.  Thofe  of  an 
oblong  form.  9.  Thofe  whofe  antennae  are  fetaceous, 
and  as  long  as  the  body.  10.  Thofe  which  have 
their  thighs  armed  with  fpines.  1 1.  Thofe  whofe  bo¬ 
dies  are  long  and  narrow.  Linnaeus  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  121  fpecies,  to  which  feveral  have  been 
added  by  other  naturalids.  A  very  peculiar  fpecies 
was  difeovered  by  Dr  Sparman  at  the  Cape,  which 
he  has  named  Cimex  paradoxus.  He  obferved  it  as  at 
noon-tide  he  fought  for  dicker  among  the  branches  of 
a  fhrub  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  fun.  “  Tho’ 
the  air  (fays  he)  was  extremely  dill  and  calm,  fo  as 
hardly  to  have  fnaken  an  afpen  leaf,  yet  I  thought  I 
faw  a  little  withered,  pale,  crumpled  leaf,  eaten  as  it 
were  by  caterpillars,  flittering  from  the  tree.  This 
appeared  to  me  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  I  thought 
it  worth  my  while  fuddenly  to  quit  my  verdant  bower 
in  order  to  contemplate  it ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  be¬ 
lieve  my  eyes,  when  I  faw  a  live  infed,  in  fhape  and 
colour  refembling  the  fragment  of  a  withered  leaf,  with 
the  edges  turned  up  and  eaten  away,  as  it  were,  by 
caterpillars,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  over  befet'  with 
prickles.  Nature,  by  this  peculiar  form,  has  certain¬ 
ly  extremely  well  defended  and  concealed,  as  it  were 
in  a  malk,  this  infed  from  birds  and  its  other  dimi¬ 
nutive  foes  ;  in  all  probability  with  a  view  to  preferve 
it,  and  employ  it  for  fome  important  office  in  the  fy- 
dem  of  her  economy  ;  a  fyfiem  with  which  we  are 
too  little  acquainted,  in  general  too  little  invedi- 
gate,  and,  in  every  part  of  it,  can  never  fufficicn dy¬ 
ad  mire  with  that  refped  and  veneration  which  we 
owe  to  the  great  Author  of  nature  and  Ruler  of  the 
univerfe.” 


The  larvae  of  bugs  only  differ  from  the  perfed  in 
fed  by  the  want  of  wings;  they  run  over  plants; 
grow  <md  change  to  chryfalids,  without  appearing  to 
undergo  any  material  difference;  They  have  only  ru¬ 
diments  of  wings,  which  the  lad  transformafion  un¬ 
folds,  and  the  infed  is  then  perfed.  In  the  two  fird 
dages  they  are  unable  to  propagate  their  fpecies.  In 
their  perfed  date,  the  female,  fecundated,  lays  a 
great  nnmber  of  eggs,  which  are  often  found  upon 
plants,  placed  one  by  the  fide  of  another  ;  many  oT 
which,  viewed  through  a  glafs,  prefent  fingular  va¬ 
rieties  of  configuration.  Some  are  crowned  with  a 
row  of  fmall  Hairs,  others  have  a  circular  fillet ;  and 
mod  have  a  piece  which  formfc  a  cap  ;  this  piece  the 
larva  pufhes  off  when  it  forces  open  the  egg.  Releafed 
by  nature  from  their  prifon,  they  overfpread  the  plant 
on  which  they  feed,  extrading,  by  the  help  of  the 
rodrum,  the  juices  appropriated  for  their  nourifhment ; 
even  in  this  date,  the  larvae  are  not  all  fo  peaceably  in¬ 
clined  ;  fome  are  voracious  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
fpare  neither  fex  nor  fpecies  they  can  conquer.  In 
their  perfed  date  they  are  mere  cannibals,  glutting 
themfelves  with  the  blood  of  animals  ;  they  dedroy 
caterpillars,  dies,  and  even  the  coleopterous  tribe,  whofe 
hardnefs  of  elytra  one  would  imagine  was  proof  a- 
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Cimicifuga  gainft  their  attacks,  have  fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
J!ia  fharp  piercing  nature  of  the  rollrum  of  the  bug,  and 
/  *.  the  uncautious  naturalifl  may  experience  a  feeling  fe- 

verity  of  its  nature.  The  cimex  le&ularius  or  houfe- 
bug,  Is  particularly  acceptable  to  the  palate  of  fpiders 
in  general,  and  is  even  fought  after  by  wood-bugs ; 
which  is  not  indeed  furprizing,  when  the  general  vo¬ 
racity  of  this  genus  is  confidered. 

The  methods  of  expelling  houfe-bugs  are  various,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow¬ 
leaved  wild  crefs,  of  herb-robert,  of  the  reddifh  agaric, 
of  muflard,  Guinea  pepper,  peats  or  turf,  &c.  (See 
alfo  Bug  and  Cimicifuga). 

CIMICIFUGA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  male  calyx  is  almoil  pentapliyllous;  there  is  no  co¬ 
rolla  ;  the  flamina  are  20  in  number:  the  female  calyx 
is  almofl  pentapliyllous;  no  corolla;  the  flam ina  20,  and 
barren;  the  capfules  from  4  to  7,  polyfpermons.  Mcf- 
ferfchmidius,  in  the  Ifis  Siberica,  gives  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  character  and  name  :  Cimicifuga  fcctida ,  with  the 
leaves  of  the  herb  Clirifloplier,  bearing  a  thyrfis  of 
yellow  male  flowers  with  a  red  villous  feed,  the  feed- 
veffel  in  form  of  a  horn.  This  whole  plant  fo  refembles 
the  aCtea  racemofa,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
them  when  not  in  flower ;  but  in  the  fruClification  it 
greatly  differs  from  it,  the  cimicifuga  having  four  pi- 
flils,  the  a&ea  but  one.  Jacquin  fays,  that  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  has  obtained 
the  name  of  cimicifuga ,  or  hugbane ,  both  in  Siberia  and 
Tartarv,  from  its  property  of  driving  away  thofe  in- 
feCls;  and  the  botanifls  of  thofe  parts  of  Europe  which 
are  infefled  by  them,  have  long  defired  to  naturalife  it 
in  their  feveral  countries.  Gmclin  mentions,  that  in 
Siberia  the  natives  alfo  ufc  it  as  an  evacuant  in  dropfy ; 
and  that  its  effeCls  are  violently  emetic  and  draflic. 

CIMMERII,  anciently  a  people  near  the  Palus 
Mieotis.  They  invaded  Afia  Minor  1284  years  before 
Chrill,  and  feized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares. 
After  they  had  been  mailers  of  the  country  for  28 
years,  they  were  driven  back  by  Alyattes  king  of  Ly¬ 
dia.— The  name  alfo  of  another  nation  on  the  weflern 
coaft  of  Italy.  The  country  which  they  inhabited 
was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  gloomy,  that  to  exprefs  a  great 
obfeurity  the  expreffion  of  Cimmerian  darhnefs  has  pro¬ 
verbially  been  ufed ;  and  Homer,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  the 
gloomy  and  difmal  country  where  they  dwelt. 

CIMMERIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Palus  Mssotis ;  from  which  the  Bofphorus  Cim- 
nierius  is  named  ;  that  ftrait  which  joins  the  Euxine 
and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Cimmerii  was  the  name  of  the 
people,  (Homer)  :  and  here  flood  the  Promontorium 
Cimmerinm,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  hence  probably  the  mo¬ 
dern  appellation  Crim. 

Cimmerium  (anc.  geog.),  a  place  near  Baiae,  in 
Campania,  where  formerly  flood  the  cave  of  the  fibyl. 

I  he  people  were  called  Cimmerii;  who  living  in  fub- 
terraneons  habitations,  frorr\  which  they  iffued  in  the 
night  to  commit  robberies  and  other  aCls  of  violence, 
never  faw  the  light  of  the  fun  (Homer).  To  give  a 
natural  account  of  this  fable,  Feflus. fays,  there  was 
a  valley  furrounded  with  a  pretty  high  ridge,  which 
precluded  the  morning  and  evening  fun. 

CIMQLIA  terra,  iii  natural  hiflory ;  a  name  by 
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which  the  ancients  exprefled  ^  very  valuable  medici¬ 
nal  earth  ;  but  which  latter  ages  have  fuppofed  to 
be  no  other  than  our  tobaceo-pipe  clay  and  fuller’s 
earth. 

The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  particularly 
in  the  ifland  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 

It  was  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  eryfipelas,  in¬ 
flammations,  and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of 
cataplafm  to  the  part.  They  alfo  ufed,  as  we  do, 
what  we  call  cimolia ,  or  fuller’s  earth,  for  the  cleanfing 
of  clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though  fo  long 
di Regarded,  and  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  in  Argentiere  (the  ancient  Cimolus )♦  *£ 
Sphanto,  and  many  of  thofe  iflands.  It  is  a  marl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue  ;  and,  if  thrown  into  water,  raifes  a  little 
hilling  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 

It  makes  a  confiderable  effervefcence  with  acids,  and 
fuffers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the 
chara&ers  of  what  the  ancients  called  fimply  terra  ci¬ 
molia  .*  but  befides  this,  they  had,  from  the  fame  place, 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  the  fame  general 
name,  but ’diflinguifhed  by  the  epithet  purple,  purpu- 
refeens .  This  they  deferibed  to  be  fattifh,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard 
as  a  done.  And  this  was  evidently  the  fubitance  we 
call  Jleatites,  or  the  foap-rock ;  common  in  Cornwall, 
and  alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolus. 

Cimolia  Alba,  the  officinal  name  of  the  earth  of 
which  we  now  make  tobacco-pipes.  Its  diflinguiih- 
ing  chara&ers  are,  that  it  is  a  denfe,  compaCl,  heavy 
earth,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture  ; 
it  will  not  eahly  break  between  the  fingers,  and  (light¬ 
ly  flains  the  fkin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue  ;  melts  very  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not 
readily  diffufible  in  watei .  It  is  found  in  many  places. 
That  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  is  much  efleemed  for  its  co¬ 
lour.  Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorfct- 
fliire,  and  near  Wedenfbury  in  Stafford ffiire. 

Cimolia  Nigra ,  is  of  a  dark  leal  colour,  hard,  dry, 
and  heavy  ;  of  a  fmooth  compaCl  texture,  and  not 
vifeid  :  it  does  not  colour  the  hands  ;  crumbles  when 
dry  ;  adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  diffufes  flowly  in  water  ; 
and  is  not  aCled  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  perfeClly 
white,  and  acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs.  The  chief 
pits  for  this  clay  are  near  Northampton,  where  it  is 
ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  alfo 
mixed  with  the  critche  clay  of  Derbyffiire,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
hard  reddifh  brown  ware. 

CIMOLUS,  (anc.  gcog.)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now 
called  Argentiere . 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Miltiades  and  He- 
gifipyle.  He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when  arrived 
to  year-3  of  diferetion.  He  behaved  with  great  cou¬ 
rage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  liimfelf  po¬ 
pular  by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated 
the  Perfian  fleet,  took  200  fhips,  and  totally  routed 
their  land  army,  the  very  fame  day,  A.  U.  C.  284. 
The  money  that  he  obtained  by  his  viClories  was  not 
applied  for  his  own  private  ufe,but  with  it  he  fortified 
and  embellifhed  the  city.  He  fome  time  after  loll  all 
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Cinaloa  his  popularity, and  was  banifhed  by  the  Athenians,  who 
II  declared  war  againfl  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  re- 
lC?nchona>,  called  from  his  exile ;  and  at  his  return  he  made  a  re* 
conciliation  between  Lacedaemon  and  his  countrymen. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  a* 
gainfl  Perfia  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
fiiips,  and  on  the  coafl:  of  Afia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet,  A.  U.  C.  304. 
He  died  as  he  was  belieging  the  town  of  Citium  in 
Cyprus.  He  may  be  called  the  lad  of  the  Greeks 
whofe  fpirit  and  boidnef3  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians.  He  was  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Perfian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally  de- 
ftroying  it  ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  fo  reduced  the 
Perfiaris,  that  they  promifed  in  a  treaty  not  to  pafs 
the  Chelidonian  iflands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  Grecian  feas.  See  At- 

T1CA*  .  . 

CINALOA,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  South  A- 

merica,  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton  ;  and 
rendered  extremely  pi&urefque,  by  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  cafcades  of  clear  water  that  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  It  lies  on  the  eaftern  coafl  of  the  fea  of  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  and  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in 
N.  Lat  26°. 

CINARA,  in  botany,  the  Artichoke.  See  Cy- 

NARA. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thefe  plants, 
the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
fhaped,  with  a  woolly  fummit  ;  the  capfule  inferior, 
bilocular,  with  a  parallel  partition.  .  Linnaeus  de- 
feribes  two  fpecies :  1.  The  corymbifera,  corymb¬ 
bearing  cinchona,  or  white  Peruvian  bark,  with  ob¬ 
long  lanceolate  leaves  and  axillary  corymbs;  and,  2.  The 
ofiicin  hs,  or  colouredPeruvian  bark,  with  elliptic  leaves 
downy  underneath,  and  the  leaves  of  the  corolla  woolly. 
Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  Peru,  where  the  trees  at¬ 
tain  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  The  former  particu¬ 
larly  abounds  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito,  growing  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  the  forefts,  and  is  fpontaneoufly  propa¬ 
gated  from  its  feeds*  Both  forts  have  alio  been  found 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  bark  lias  fome  odour,  to  mofl  people  not  un- 
pleafant,  and  very  perceptible  in  the  ditUlled  water,  in 
which  floating  globules,  like  effential  oil,  have  been 
obferved.  Its  tafle  is  bitter  and^iflringent,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  degree  of  pungency,  and  leaving  a  confl- 
derably  lading  impreffion  on  the  tongue. 

According  to  fome,  the  Peruvians  learned  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  by  obferving  certain  animals  affe&ed  with 
intermittents  inltin6lively  led  to  it  ;  while  others  fay, 
that  a  Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  hap¬ 
pening  to  drink  of  a  pool  which,  from  To  me  trees  ha¬ 
ving  fallen  into  it,  tailed  of  cinchona;  and  its  ufe  in 
gangrene  is  faid  to  have  originated  from  its  curing  one 
in  an  aguifh  patient.  About  the  year  1640,  the  lady 
of  the  Spanilh  viceroy,  the  ComitiiTa  del  Cinchon, 
was  cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  therefore  been  call¬ 
ed  Cortex  or  Ptthis  Comitijjje ,  Cinchona ,  Chinachlna ,  or 
C  kinchin  a,  Kinaklna  or  Kirilina ,  Shiinaquina  or  Quln- 
ouina ;  and  from  the  interdl  which  the  Cardinal  de 
Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  diflribution,  it 
lias  been  called  Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinalis  de  Lvgo,Je- 
f nUkas ,  Pa:rum, 
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On  itsfirfl  introduction  into  Europe,  it  was  reproba-  Ci 
ted  bymany eminent  phyfleians;  and  at  different  periods 
long  after,  it  was  confldered  a  dangerous  remedy  ;  but 
its  character,  in  procefs  of  time,  became  very  univerfally 
eltablifhed.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  bark  winch  is 
rolled  up  into  Ihort  thick  quills,  with  a  rough  coat,  and 
a  bright  cinnamon  colour  hr  the  infide,  which  broke 
brittle,  and  was  found,  had  an  aromatic  flavour,  a  bit- 
terifh  aftringent  talle,  with  a  degree  of  aromatic 
warmth,  was  elleemed  the  bell;  though  fome  efleemed 
the  large  pieces  as  of  equal  goodnefs.  During  the  time 
of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1 779,  the  Huffar  frigate 
took  a  Spanilh  Ihip,  loaded  principally  with  Peruvian- 
bark,  which  was  much  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper" 
reddifh  colour  than  the  bark  in  common  ufe.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  it  was  brought  to  London,  it  was  tried  in  St  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hofpital,  and  in  other  hofpitals-  about 
town,  and  was  faid  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the 
until  bark.  This  put  practitioners  on  examining  in¬ 
to  the  hillory  of  the  bark,  on  trying  experiments 
with  it,  and  on  making  comparative  trials  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  with  thofe  of  the  bark  in  common  ufe  on  pa¬ 
tients  labouring  under  intermittent  complaints.  In 
July  1 782,  Dr  William  Saunders  publifhed  an  account 
of  this  red  bark;  in  which  he  fays,  that  the  fmall quill 
bark  ufed  in  England,  is  either  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  of  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  old  ones  ; 
and  that  the  large  bark,  called  the  red  bark  from  the 
deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees  1 
and  he  mentions  a  Mr  Arnot,  who  himfelf  gathered 
the  bark  from  the  trees  in  Peru  ;  and  Monf.  Conda- 
mine,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  tree  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1738  ;  who  both  fay,  that  taking  the  bark  from 
an  old  tree  effectually  kills  it;  but  that  mod  of  the 
young  trees  which  are  barked,  recover,  and  continue 
healthy  ;  and  that  for  thefe  reafons  the  Spaniards  now 
barked  the  younger  trees  for  foreign  markets,  though 
they  ftill  imported  into  Spain  fome  of  the  bark  of  the 
old  trees,  which  they  efteemed  to  be  much  more  efiL 
cacious  than  what  was  got  from  the  young.  From 
thefe  accounts  Dr  Saunders  concludes,  that  the  large 
red  bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1779  was 
the  fame  kind  as  that  ufed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton, 
as  it  anfwers  to  the  defeription  of  the  bark  ufed  in 
their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale  and  other  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  who  were  their  contempora¬ 
ries.  Dr  Saunders  fays,  that  it  is  not  only  flronger 
and  more  refinous,  but  likewife  more  efficacious  and 
certain  in  its  effeCt,  than  the  common  bark,  and  had 
cured  many  agues  after  the  other  had  failed. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo  been  difeovered  in- 
the  Weil  India  iflands,  particularly  in  Jamaica  ;  It  is 
accurately  deferibed  by  Dr  Wright,  under  the  title 
of  Cinchona  JamaicerJis ,  in  a  paper  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
the  fia-fide  beech ,  and  grows  from  20  to  40  feet  high* 
The  white,  furrowed,  thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed  ; 
the  dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the  common  flavour, 
with  a  mixed  kind  of  a  tafle,  at  firfl  of  horfe-radiffi 
and  ginger,  becoming  at  lafl  bitter  and  aftringent.  It 
feems  to  give  out  more  extractive  matter  than  the  cin¬ 
chona  officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  imported  from  St 
Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  lafl  war;  and 
it  has  lately  been  treated  of  at  considerable  length  by 
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Cinchona.  Dr  Kentifh,  under  the  title  of  St  Lucia  hark.  The  frefh 

i— y— -'bark  is  found  to  be  confiderably  emetic  and  cathartic, 
which  properties  it  is  faid  to  lofe  on  drying.  #  t 
The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly  in  ufe  in  Britain. 
The  pale  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fizes, 
cither  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge¬ 
nerally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattifh  pieces,  but 
fomenmes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills,  and. its  powder  is 
redd i fli  like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  ^  As  already  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  much  more  refmous,  and  poffeffes  the  fen - 
fible  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  de¬ 
gree  than  the  other  forts;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other 
kinds  referable  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now 
confldered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  firm,  found,  and 
dry  ;  friable  between  the  teeth  ;  does  not  feparate  in¬ 
to  fibres  ;  and  breaks,  not  fid  very,  but  fhort,  clofe, 

.  and  fmooth.  It  has  three  layers:  the  outer  is  thin, 
rugged,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  but  frequently  co¬ 
vered  with  moffy  matter:  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compaCl,  darker  coloured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and 
yields  firft  to  the  peftle:  the  inmoil  is  more  woody,  fi¬ 
brous,  and  of  a  brighter  red.  > 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  Its  virtues  both  to  cold 
and  boiling  water;  but  the  decoction  is  thicker,  gives 
out  its  tafle  more  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  fuddenlv  than  the  frefh  cold  infufion. 
This  infufion,  however,  contains  at  lead  as  much  ex¬ 
tractive  matter,  but  more  in  a  (late  of  folution  ;  and  its 
colour,  on  {landing  fome  time  with  the  chalybeate,  be¬ 
comes  darker,  while  that  of  the  deco&ion  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  chalybeate  renders  them  green;  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  flate  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  effete."*  Mild  or  cauflic  alkalies,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extractive  matter,  which  in  the 
cafe  of  the"  cauflic  alkali  is  rediffolved  by  a  farther  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  alkali.  Lime-water  precipitates  lefs  from 
a  frefh  infufion  than  from  a  frefh  decoCtion;  and  in  the 
precipitate  of  this  lafl  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible. 
The  infufion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  flate  with 
the  frefh  k  decoCtion,  and  then  they  depofite  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive  matter;  fo 
that  lime-water,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  may  be  ufed 
as  a  teft  of  the  relative  ftrength  and  perilhable  nature 
of  the  different  preparations,  and  of  different  barks. 
Accordingly  cold  infufions  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be  le<s  periftiable  than  deco&ions;  infufions  and  de¬ 
coctions  of  the  red  bark  than  tliofe  of  .the  pale  ;  thole 
of  the  red  bark.,  however,  are  found  by  length  of  time 
to  feparate  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and 
more  extracted  matter.  Lime-water,  as  precipitating 
the  extracted  matter,  appears  an  equally  improper  and 
difagreeable  menftruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufp.end  the  refin  by. means  of 
much  lefs  gum  than  has  been  fuppofed.  Rectified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  extraCts  a  bitternefs,  but  no  aftnngency, 
from  a  refiduum  of  20  affufions  of  cold  water;  and 
water  extraCts  allringency,  but  no  bitternefs,  from  the 
refiduum  of  as  many  affufions  of  rectified  fpirit.  The 
refidua  in  both  are  infipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experiments  made  on  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  b^rk  by  Dc  Irvine,  which  are  now  publifhed  in 
a  differtation  which  gained  the  prize-medal  given  by 
the  Harvcian  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1783,  the 
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power  of  different  menftrua,  as  aCting  upon  Peruvian  Cn 
bark,  is  afeertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  be¬ 
fore  been  done  :  and  it  appears,  that  with  refpeCt  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after  mentioned  aCt  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Cauflic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenifh  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  w'ater. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-water. 

The  antifeptic  powers  of  vinegar  and  Lark  united 
are  double  the  fum  of  thofe  taken  feparately.  .  1  he  a- 
ftringent  power  of  the  bark  is  inciealed  by  acid  of  vi** 
triol ;  the  bitter  tafle  is  deilroyed  by  it. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  the  bark  are,  1.  1  he 
powder :  of  this,  the  firfl  parcel  that  paffes  the  fieve 
being  the  moft  refinous  and  brittle  layer,  is  the  ftrong- 
efl.  2.  The  extraCt :  the  watery  and  fpirituous  ex- 
traCt  conjoined  form  the  moil  proper  preparations  of 
this  kind.  3.  The  refin  :  this  cannot  perhaps  be  ob¬ 
tained  feparate  from  the  gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be 
defirable.  4.  Spirituous  tinCture  :  this  is  bed  made 
with  proof- fpirit.  5.  The  deco&ion  :  this  preparation, 
tho’  frequently  employed,  is  yet  in  many  refpe&s  infe¬ 
rior  even  to  a  fimple  watery  infufion. 

The  bed  form  is  that  of  powder ;  in  which  the 
condiment  parts  are  in  the  moft  effe&ual  proportion. 
The  cold  infufion,  which  can  be  made  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  by  agitation,  the  fpirituous  tinaure,  and  the 
extraa,  are  likewife  proper  in  this  refpea.  For  co¬ 
vering  the  tafle,  different  patients  require  different  ve¬ 
hicles  ;  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids,  port-wine,  fmall 
beer,  porter,  milk,  butter-milk,  &c.  are  frequently 
employed  ;  and  thofe  who  diflike  the  tafle  of  the  baik 
itfelf,  vary  in  their  accounts  to  which  the  preference  is 
due  ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  ele&uary  with  cur¬ 
rant-jelly,  or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

Pra&itioners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some  have 
aferibed  its  virtues  entirely  to  a  ftimulant  power.  But 
while  the  ftrongeff  and  moll  permanent  ftiinuli  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  cffeCt  with  bark  in  the  cure  of 
difeafts,  the  bark  itfelf  fhows  hardly  any  ftimulant 
power,  either  from  its  aCtion  011  the  ftomach,  or  on 
other  fenfible  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  From  it  a 
aClion  on  dead  animal  fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ot 
its  being  a  powerful  aftringent ;  and  from  its  good  ef¬ 
fects  in  certain  cafes  of  difeafe,  there  is  reafori  to  pre- 
fume  that  it  is  a  ftill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fome  think  that  its  aCtion  as  an  antiieptic- 
is  to  be  entirely  attributed  :  but  that,  independently 
of  this,  it  has  a  very  powerful  effeCl  in  refilling  the 
feptic  procefs  to  which  animal  fubftances  are  naturally 
fubje&ed,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  from  its  effe&s 
in  refilling  putrefa&ion,  not  only  in  dead  animal  fo- 
lids,  but  even  in  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached 
from  the  living  body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  bark 
a&s  powerfully  as  an  afiringent,  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an 
*  wit!- 
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Cinchona,  antifeptic  ;  yet  thefe  principles  will  by  no  means  ex- 
plain  all  the  effe&s  derived  from  it  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes.  And  accordingly,  from  no  artificial  combina¬ 
tion  in  which  thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in  which 
they  exift  even  to  a  higher  degree,  can  the  good  con- 
fequences  tefulting  from  Peruvian  bark  be  obtained. 
Many  praCtitioners,  therefore,  are  difpofed  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecific.  If  by  a  fpecific  we  mean  an  infallible  re¬ 
medy,  it  cannot  indeed  be  confidered  as  intitled  to 
that  appellation  ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  of  the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfaClory  ex¬ 
planation  has  yet  been  given,  it  may  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  be  denominated  a  fpecific.  But  whatever  its 
mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  difeafes. 

It  was  firfl  introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  in  thefe,  when 
properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  PraCti- 
tioners,  however,  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  bell 
mode  of  exhibition  ;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before 
the  fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after 
it.  Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits  ;  the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent 
and  larger  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  fits;  and 
this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps 
fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark  than 
is  neceffary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable, 
from  being  befl  fuited  to  mod  ftomachs.  The  requffite 
quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cafes  ;  and  in 
many  vernal  intermittents  it  feems  even  hardly  necef¬ 
fary. 

It  often  pukes  or  purges,  and  fometimes  oppreffes 
the  ftomach.  Thefe,  or  any  other  effe&s  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteracted  by  remedies  parti¬ 
cularly  appropriated  to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is  of¬ 
ten  reftrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine  ;  loofenefs  by 
combining  it  with  opium;  and  oppreffion  at  ftomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But  unlefs  for  obvia- 
ting  particular  occurrences,  it  is  more  fuccefsful  when 
exhibited  in  its  Ample  ftate  than  with  any  addition  ; 
and  there  feems  to  be  little  ground  for  believing  that 
its  powers  are  increafed  by  crude  fal  ammoniac,  or 
any  other  additions  which  have  frequentlybeen  made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  difeafe,  without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retard¬ 
ing  the  cure,  often  feem  to  induce  abdominal  inflam¬ 
mation,  fcirrbus,  jaundice,  heCtic,  dropfy,  & c.  fymp- 
toms  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intempe¬ 
rate  ufe  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  beft  obviated  by  its 
early  and  large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the 
paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural  appetite,  ftrength, 
and  complexion,  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to  be  gradually 
left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  fecure  a- 
gainft  a  relapfe;  to  which,  however  unaccountably  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  recovery  of  vigour,  there  often  feems 
to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition  ;  and  efpecialiy  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  ealt.  Although,  however,  mod 
tvacuants  conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  inter¬ 
mittents  are  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife,  yet  it  is 
of  advantage,  previous  to  its  ufe,  to  empty  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  particularly  the  ftomach  ;  and  on  this 
account  good  effects  are  often  obtained  from  premifing 
#n  emetic* 
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It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both  Cinchona, 
formed  and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate  of  Cincmna- 
fibre  on  which  all  rigidly  periodical  difeafe3  feem  to  ,  UlS*  , 
depend  ;  as  periodical  pain,  inflammation,  hemorrha- 
gy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe,  Sc c. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers  : 
at  the  fame  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels'" 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  neceffary  the  evacuation 
of  redundant  bile  ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to  weaken  as 
little  as  poflible. 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  erup¬ 
tion  and  luppuration,  diminifhes  the  fever  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  and  prevents  or  corre&s  putrefcence 
and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  13  much  ufed,  as  it  is 
externally  and  iilternally  in  every  fpecics  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injedion  with  and  with¬ 
out  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called  pajjive ,  and  which 
it  is.  allowed  all  hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become, 
and  likewife  in  other  increafed  difeharges,  it  is  much 
ufed  ;  and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  hasmoptyfis, 
fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effedual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofnion  to  nervous  and 
convulfive  difeafes  ;  and  fome  have  great  confidence  in 
it  joined  with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthifis, 
fcrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  feurvy,  and 
in  ftates  of  convalefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  notwithftanding  the  ufe 
of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk 
diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local 
affedion,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diu¬ 
retics,  or  other  evacuants  ;  and  by  its  early  exhibition 
after  the^  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or  even  begirfs  to 
be  freely  difeharged,  a  frefh  accumulation  is  prevent¬ 
ed,  and  a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  obftinate  vene¬ 
real  cafes,  particularly  thofe  which  appear  under  the 
form  of  pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often 
fuccefofully  fubjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in 
conjunction  with  it. 

CINC1NNATUS,  the  Roman  dictator,  was  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
conful;  in  which  office  he  reftored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  forth  a  fecond  time  to  be  dictator,  he  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and,  refufing  all  rewards,  re¬ 
tired  again  to  his  farm,  after  he  had  been  didator  only 
16  days.  The  fame  circumftance  appeared  once  more 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  *76  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift. 

Order  of  Cincinnati js9  or  the  Cincinnati a  fociety 
which  was  eftablifhed  in  America  foon  after  the 
peace,  and  cor  lifts  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the.  United  States.  This  inftitu- 
tion,  called  after  the  name  of  the  Roman  didator 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  ftates;  and 
alfo  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans  whofe  hufbands  and  fathers  had  fallen  during 
the  war,  and  for  their  defendants.  The  fociety  wasfub- 
divided  into  ftate  focietics,  which"  were  to  meet  on  the 
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Cin&urc  4th  of  July,  and  with  other  bufinefs  depute  a  number 
Cnnabar  ^eir  members  to  convene  annually  in  general  meet- 
_  mna *phe  members  of  the  inflitution  were  to  be  di- 
ftinguiffied  by  wearing  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the 
defign  of  the  fociety;  and  the  honours  and  advantages 
were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  elded  male  heirs,  and,  in 
default  of  male  iffue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Ho¬ 
norary  members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the 
hereditary  advantages  of  the  fociety,  and  provided 
their  number  fhould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  defendants.  Though  the 
apparent  defigns  of  this  fociety  were  harmlefs  and 
honourable,  it  did  not  efcape  popular  jealoufy.  Views 
of  a  deeper  nature  were  imputed  to  the  framers  ;  and 
the  inflitution  was  cenfured  and  oppofed  as  giving 
birth  to  a  military  nobility,  of  a  dangerous  ariftocra- 
tic  power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  new  empire.  But  the  principal 
ground  of  apprehenfion  was  the  fuppofed  right  of  in¬ 
heritance  connected  with  this  honour  to  render  it  he¬ 
reditary ;  which,  however,  hath  been  given  up  and 
totally  difclaimed  by  the  fociety. 

CINCTURE,  in  archite&nre,  a  ring,  lift,  or  or- 
lo,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ffiaft  of  a  column, 
feparating  the  ffiaft  at  one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at 
the  other  from  the  capital. 

CINEAS,  a  ThefTalian,  minifter  and  friend  to  Pyr¬ 
rhus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  fent  to  Rome  by  his 
mafter  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  could 
not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  Roman  fenate 
v/as  a  venerable  aflembly  of  kings;  and  obferved,  that 
to  fight  with  them  was  to  fight  againft  another  Hy¬ 
dra.  He  was  of  fuch  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  call  every  fenator 
2nd  knight  by  his  name. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different 
fubftances,  on  account  of  their  refembling  allies  either 
in  colour  or  confidence  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  fometimes  got  this  epithet. 

CINNA  (L.  Corn.),  a  Roman  who  oppreffed  the 
republic  with  his  cruelties.  He  was  baniffied  by  Oc¬ 
tavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  fiaves  free. 
He  joined  himfelf  with  Marius;  and  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  fiaves  he  defeated  liis  enemies,  and  made 
himfelf  conful  even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  maffacred 
fo  many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odi¬ 
ous;  and  one  of  his  officers  affaffinated  him  at  Ancona, 
2s  he  was  preparing  war  againft  Sylla. 

Cinna  (C.  Plelvius),  a  poet  intimate  with  Caefar. 
He  went  to  attend  the  obfequies  of  Caefar,  and  being 
miftaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces.— Alfo  a  grandfon  of  Pompey’s.  He 
confpired  againft  Auguftus,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  moft  intimate  friends.  He  was 
conful  A.  U.  C.  758,  and  made  Auguftus  his‘heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  either  native  or 
factitious. 

The  native  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  qulckfilver,  mode¬ 
rately  compact,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  ftriated 
red  colour. 

Factitious  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  bed  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1404. 

The  chief  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting.  Although 
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the  body  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  which  is  of  a  light  Cinnarn-A 
colour,  and  mercury  which  is  white  as  filver,  it  is  ne-  ® 
verthelefs  of  an  exceeding  ftrong  red  colour.  Lumps  t  in ~.UC  * 
of  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  without  brilliancy  ; 
but  when  the  too  great  int'enfity  of  its  colour  is  di- 
miniffied  by  bruifing  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  parts, 

(which  is  a  method  generally  ufed  to  leffen  the  in- 
tenfity  of  all  colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  exalted,  flame  coloured,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vivid  and  brilliant :  in  this  (late  it  is  called 
Vermillion , 

Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 

Hoffman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  fedative  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  :  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his 
temperant  powder.  Other  intelligent  phyficians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  qua¬ 
lity.  Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  infolubility  of 
this  fubftance  irv  any  menftruum.  This  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  without 
further  refearches  and  experiments  ;  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  procure  a  mercurial  fu¬ 
migation,  when  that  method  of  Cure  is  proper  in  ve¬ 
nereal  difeafes.  For  thispurpofe  it  is  burnt  in  an  open 
fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  the  mercury  is  difen- 
gaged  and  forms  vapours,  which,  being  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  difeafed  perfon,  penetrate  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  and  produce  effedVs  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  mercury  adminiftered  by  fridlion. 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  two  fpecies  of  laurus. 

1  he  true  cinnamon  is  from  the  laurus  cinnamomum  ; 
and  the  bafe  cinnamon,  which  is  often  fold  for  the 
true,  is  from  the  laurus  caffia.  See  Laurus. 

CiNNAMON-/#5f/fr,  is  made  by  diftilling  the  bark 
firft  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  white- 
wine. 

Clove^ Cinnamon ,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  fubftituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  Cinnamon,  called  alfo  Winter's  bark ,  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  ifie  of  St  Domingo,  Gua¬ 
dalupe,  &c,  of  a  (harp  biting  tafte  like  pepper. 

Some  ufe  it  inftead  of  nutmeg  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is 
efteemed  a  ftomachic  and  antifcorbutlc.  See  Ca- 

KELLA. 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  the  eaftern  empire,  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Comments,  from  1  1  18  to  1 143.  His  ftyle  is 
reckoned  the  beft  of  the  modern  Greek  authois.  He 
died  after  1 1  83. 

CINNERETH,  Cinfreth,  Clnnnereth ,  (Mofes)  ; 
or  Gennefareth ,  (anc,  geog.)  a  lake  of  the  Lower  Ga¬ 
lilee  ;  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee ,  (Matthew);  of  File-' 

Fms ,  (John).  Its  name  Gennefareth  is  from  a  fmall 
cognominal  diftricl  upon  it.  In  breadth  40  ftadia,  in 
length  140.  The  water  frefli  and  fit  to  drink,  and 
abounding  in  fifh. 

CINQUEFOIL,  in  botany.  See  Potknttlla. 

CINQUE-Ports,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  eaft 
part  of  England,  towards  France  ;  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  importance, 
as  having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  for  their  prefer vation  againft*  invafion. 

Hence  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper  with  the  title  of  Lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque-ports, ' 

Cambden  tells  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  firft 

5  ap- 
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Cinque  appointed  a  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports:  but  King 
N  John  firil  granted  them  their  privileges;  and  thatup- 
Cinyr**’_.  on  condition  they  fhould  provide  80  (hips  at  their 
own  charge  for  40  days,  as  often  as  the  king  fhould 
have  occallon  in  the  wars  ;  he  being  then  flraitened  for 
a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  ports  are,  Mailings,  Romney,  Hythe, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Ma¬ 
ilings  provided  2  1  veifels,  and  in  each  veifel  2£  men. 
To  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevenfey,  Hedney, 
Winchelfey,  Rye,  Hamine,  Wakefbouin,  Creneth, 
and  Forthclipe. — llomney  provided  five  fhips,  and  in 
each  24  men.  To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Of- 
warflone,  Dangemares,  and  Romenhal.-—  Hythe  fur- 
niflied  five  fhips,  and  in  each  2 1  feamen.  To  this  belongs 
Weftmeath. — Dover  the  fame  number  as  Mailings.  To 
this  belong  Folkilon,  Feveriham,  and  Marge.  Lafl- 
ly,  Sandwich  furniihed  the  fame  with  Hythe.  lo 
this  belong  Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 

The  privileges  granted  to  them  in  confequence  of 
thefe  fervices  were  very  great.  Amongil  others,  they 
were  each  of  them  to  fend  two  barons  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament ;  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the 
canopy  over  the  king’s  head  at  the  time  of  his.  coio- 
nation,  and  to  dine  at  the  uppermod  table  in  the 
great  hall  on  his  right  hand;  to  be  exempted  from  fub- 
fidies  and  other  aids ;  their  heirs  to  be  free  from 
perfonal  vvardfhip,  notwithflanding  any  tenure;  to  be 
impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  not  elfewherej 
riot  to  be  liable  to  tolls,  See. 

The  Cinque-ports  give  the  followingr  titles  :  Ha- 
flings,  a  barony  to  the  ancient  family  of  Huntington  : 
Romney,  to  the  Marfhams :  Dover,  new  barony,  to  a 
branch  of  the  York  family  ;  formerly  a  dukedom  (now 
extind)  to  the  Queenfberry  family:  Sandwich,  an 
earldom  to  a  branch  of  the  Montagues. 

CINTRA,  a  cape  and  mountain  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Eftremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rock 
of  Lift  on.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Tajo  ;  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name 
lituated  thereon.  W.  Long.  10.  15*  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 

#  CINL3,  or  Cynus,  a  famous  civilian  of  Piiloia  in 
the  14th  century.  His  commentary  on  the  Code  was 
fmifhed  in  1313:  he  alfo  wrote  on  fome  parts  of  the 
dio-eft.  He  was  no  lefs  famous  for  his  Italian  poems; 
and  is  ranked  among  tliofe  who  firft  gave  graces  to  the 
Tufcan  lyric  poetry. 

CINYRA,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  a  mufical  in- 
flrument.  This,  and  the  Plebiew  cinnor ,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  tranflated  cithera ,  lyra ,  or  pf alter lum,  are  the 
fame.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  played  on  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufaiem.  Jofephus  fays  that  the  clnyra  of 
the  temple  had  ten  firings,  and  that  it  was  touched 
with  a  bow.  In  another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon 
made  a  great  number  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 
metal  called  eleSrum;  wherein  he  contradids  the  fciip- 
tures,  which  inform  us  that  Solomon’s  cinnors  were 
made  of  wopd. 

CINYRAS,  (fab.  hid.)  a  king  of  Cyprus,  fon  of 
Paphus.  He  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha .  Mvrrha  fell  in  love  with  her 
father,  and  in  the  abfence  of  her  mother  fhe  introdu¬ 
ced  herfelf  into  his  bed  by  means  of  her  nurfe,  Ciny- 
ras  had  by  her  a  fon  called  Adonis  ;  and  when  he  knew 
the  inceil  he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to  ilab  his 
81.  1 
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daughter,  who  efcaped  his  purfnit  and  fled  to  Arabia,  Cion 
where,  after  (he  had  brought  forth,  fne  was  changed 

into  a  tree  which  flill  bears  her  name.  Cinyras,  ac-  v _ **  . 

cording  to  fome,  flabbed  himfelf. 

CION,  or  Cyon,  in  gardening,  a  young  fhoot, 
fprout,  or  fprig,  put  forth  by  a  tree.  Grafting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  application  of  the  cion  of  one  plant  up¬ 
on  the  flock  of  another.  To  produce  a  flock  of  cion3 
for  grafting,  planting,  &c.  the  gardeners  fometimes 
cut  off  the  bodies  of  trees  a  little  above  the  ground, 
and  only  leave  a  flump  or  root  (landing  :  the  redun¬ 
dant  fap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great 
number  of  (boots.  In  drefiing  dwarf-trees, a  great  many  « 
cions  are  to  be  cut  off. 

CIOTAT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  in  France  ; 
famous  for  Mufcadine  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of 
Laquea,  between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  ;  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  flrong  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  30. 

N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  charac¬ 
ters  or  figures  ufed  in  computation,  formed  thus,  o. 

See  Arithmetic. 

Cipher  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  charader,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  letters  interwoven,  which  are  general¬ 
ly  the  initial  letters  of  the  per  Tons  names  for  whom 
the  ciphers  are  intended.  Thefe  are  frequently  ufed 
on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — Anciently, 
merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
arms  :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  ciphers,  or 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully .  interwoven 
about  a  crofs  ;  of  which  we  have  divers  inflances  on 
tombs,  &c.  See  Devise. 

-Cipher,  denotes  likewife  certain  fecret  charaders 
difguifed  and  varied,  ufed  in  writing  letters  that  con¬ 
tain  fome  fecret,  not  to  be  underflood  but  by  thofe 
between  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Lacedamon  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern >  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  fcytala, 
according  to  him,  was  the  firil  (ketch  of  this  myfteri- 
ous  art :  thefe  fcvtalae  were  two  rollers  of  wood,  of 
equal  length  and  thicknefs  ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the 
ephori ;  the  other  by  the  general  of  the  army  lent  on 
any  expedition  againil  the  enemy.  Whenfoever  thofe 
magiilrates  would  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  gene¬ 
ral,  they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very 
juilly  about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  referved ;  and 
in  this  flate  wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared 
perfed  and  confident  while  the  parchment  continued 
on  the  roll:  when  taken  off,  the  writing  was 
maimed,  and  without  connedion  :  but  was  eaiily  re¬ 
trieved  by  the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his 
fcytala.  * 

Polybius  fays,  that  iEneas  Taditus,  20CO  years  ago, 
colleded  together  20  different  manners  of  writing  fo 
as  not  to  be  under  flood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fe¬ 
cret  ;  part  whereof  were  invented  by  himfelf,  and  part 
ufed  before  his  time. — Trithemius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vige- 
nere,  and  P.  Niceron,  have  written  exprefsly  011  the 
fubjed  of  ciphers. 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  art ;  fo  is  the 
reading  or  unravelling  thereof,  called  deciphering . — The 
rules  of  deciphering  are  different  in  different  languages. 

By  obferving  the  following,  you  will  foon  make  out 
any  common  cipher  written  in  Englifh. 

1.  Obferve 


/ 
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1.  Obferve  the  letters  or  characters  that  mod  fre¬ 
quently  occur  ;  and  fet  them  down  for  the  fix  vowels, 
including y;  and  of  thefe  the  mold  frequent  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  e,  and  the  lead  frequent  ti . 

2.  The  vowels  that  moll  frequently  come  together 
are  ca  and  ou . 

3.  The  confonant  molt  common  at  the  ends  of  words 
is  s ,  and  the  next  frequent  r  and  t. 

4.  When  two  fimilar  charadlers  come  together,  they 
are  moll  likely  to  be  the  confonants  f9  l,  or  s,  or  the 
vowels  e  or  0 , 

5.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follows  two  fimilar 
characters  is  either  a  vowel,  or  /,  m9  n9  or  r. 

6.  In  deciphering,  begin  with  the  words  that  confift 
of  a  fingle  letter,  which  will  be  either  a9  I,  0,  or 

7.  Then  take  the  words  of  two  letters,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  vowel.  Of  thefe  words  the  mod  frequent  are, 
an,  to 9  be9  by9  of9  on9  or,  no,  fo9  as,  at,  if,  in,  is,  it,  he,  me, 
my,  us,  we,  am . 

8.  In  words  of  three  letters  there  are  mod  common¬ 
ly  two  confonants.  Of  thefe  words  the  mod  frequent 
are,  the,  and,  not,  but,  yet,  for,  tho\  how,  why,  all,  you , 
fhe ,  his,  her,  our,  who,  may ,  can ,  did,  was,  are,  has,  had, 
let,  one,  two,  fix,  ten,  &c. — Some  of  thefe,  or  thofe  of 
two  letters,  will  be  found  in  every  fentence. 

9.  The  mod  common  words  of  four  letters  are,  this, 
that ,  then,  thus,  with,  when,  from,  here,  fome ,  mof,  none, 
they,  them,  whom,  mine,  your ,  felf,  mnjl,  will,  have,  been, 
were,  four,  fve,  nine.  Sc c. 

10.  The  mod  ufual  words  of  five  letters  are,  there, 
thefe,  thofe,  which,  were,  while,  fince,  their ,  fa  all,  might , 
could,  would,  ought,  three,  feven,  eight.  Sc c. 

1 1.  Words  of  two  or  more  fyllables  frequently  begin 
with  double  confonants,  or  with  a  prepofition  ;  that  is, 
a  vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  confonants.  The  mod 
common  double  confonants  are  hi,  br,  dr,fl,  fr,  gl,  gr, 
ph,  pi,  pr,Jh,Jb,fp,f,  th,  tr,  wh,wr,  See.  and  the  mod 
common  propofitions  are  com,  con ,  de,dis,ex,  im,  in,  int, 
mis,  per ,  pre ,  pro,  re,  fub,  ftp ,  tin.  Sc  c. 

12.  The  double  confonants  moll  frequent  at  the  end 
of  long  words  are,  ck,  Id,  f,  mn,  nd,  ng,  rl,  rm,  rn,  rp , 
rt,fm,  f,  xt.  Sc c.  and  the  mod  common  terminations 
are  ed,  en,  er ,  es,  et,  ing,  ly ,  fan,  fi on,  tion,  able,  ence,  ent, 
ment,  full,  lefs,  nefs,  &.c. 

On  Plate  CXXXV 1 1.*  fig.  7.  is  given  an  example  of 
a  cipher  wrote  in  arbitrary  characters  as  is  commonly 
praCtifed.  It  will  be  eafily  deciphered  by  obferviug 
the  rules:  but  when  the  charaders  are  all  placed 
clofe  together,  as  in  the  example  fig.  8.  and  as  they  al¬ 
ways  fiiould  be,  the  deciphering  is  much  more  difficult. 

To  decipher  a  writing  of  this  fort,  you  mud,  fiift 
look  for  thofe  charaders  that  mod  frequently  occur, 
and  fet  them  down  for  vowels  as  before.  Then  ob- 
ferve  the  fimilar  charaders  that  come  together ;  but 
you  mull  remember  that  two  fuch  charaders  may 
here  belong  to  two  words..  You  are  next  to  remember 
the  combinations  of  two  or  three  characters  that  are 
mod  frequent ;  which  will  be  fome  of  the  words  in 
the  feventh  and  eighth  of  the  foregoing  rules ;  and  by 
obferving  the  other  rules,  you  will  infallibly  difcover, 
with  time  and  attention,  any  cipher  wrote  cn  thefe 
principles. 

When  the  words  are  wrote  all  clofe  together,  if 
the  key  to  the  cipher  were  to  be  changed  every 
word,  according  to  a  regular  method  agreed  on  be- 
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tween  the  parties,  as  might  be  done  by  either  of  the  Cipher. 
methods  mentioned  in  N°  II.  below,  with  very  little  ’  v  ' 
additional  trouble,  the  writing  would  then  be  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  decipher.  The  longer  any  letter  wrote 
in  cipher  is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  decipher,  as  then  the 
repetitions  of  the  charaders  and  combinations  are  the 
more  frequent. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  two  forego¬ 
ing  ciphers  ;  in  which  we  have  inverted  the  order  of 
the  words  and  letters,  that  they  who  are  defirous  of  try¬ 
ing  their  talent  at  deciphering,  may  not,  inadvertently, 
read  the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 

enil  eno  ton  dna  shtnom  eloliw  eerht,  suoidifrep 
dna  leurc  o.  noituac  8c  ecnedurp  fo  klat  lliw  uoy  :  on, 
rotiart,  tcelgen  Sc  ecnereffidni  si  ti.  yltrohs  rettel  a  em 
dnes  ot  snaem  emof  dnif  rehtie,  traeh  eht  morf  semoc 
ti  taht  ees  em  tel  Sc,  erom  ecaf  ym  ees  ot  erad  reven  ro. 

evlewt  fo  ruoh  eht  ta  thgin  siht,  ledatic  eht  fo  etag 
eht  erofeb  elbmefTa  lliw  sdneirf  ruo  11a.  ruoh  eht  ot 
lautenup  eb :  deraperp  Hew  emoc  dna,  ytrebil  ruoy 
uiager  ot,  ylevarb  eid  ro.  thgin  eht  si  siht,  su  sekam 
rehtie  taht,  etiuq  su  seodnu  ro. 

Contrivances  for  communicating  intelligence  by  Cipher. 

I.  By  means  of  a  pack  of  cards .  The  parties  muft  pre- 
vioufly  agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  fhall  be  firft 
placed,  and  then  how  they  fhall  be  fhufiled.  Thus  fup- 
pofe  the  cards  are  to  be  firft  placed  in  the  order  as  here¬ 
after  follows,  and  then  fhufiled  by  taking  off  3  from  the 
top,  putting  the  next  2  over  them,  and  the  following  3 
under  them*,  and  fo  alternately.  Therefore  the  par-  *  By  fluff- 
ty  who  fends  the  cipher  firft  writes  the  contents  of  ^rfs^Tthls 
on  a  feparate  paper,  and  then  copies  the  firft  32  letters  ma^er, 
on  the  cards,  by  writing  one  letter  on  every  card  ;  he  there  will 
then  fhuffles  them,  in  the  manner  deferibed,  and  writes  remain  o n- 
the  fecond  32  letters;  he  fhufiles  them  a  fecond  time, tput 
and  writes  the  third  32  letters,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  An  ^ei 


example  will  make  this  plain, 
be  as  follows  : 


Suppofe  the  letter  to 


I  am  in  full  march  to  relieve  you  ;  withir\  three  days 
/  fhall  be  with  you.  If  the  enejmy  in  the  mean  time 
fhould  make  an  ajfau\lt,  remember  what  you  ewe  to  your 
countr\y,  to  your  family,  and  yourf elf  Live  with  ho\nour , 
or  die  with  glory. 

Order  of  the  cards  before 
the  1  ft  fhuffie. 

Ace  fpade 
Ten  diamonds 
Eight  hearts 
King  fpades 
Nine  clubs 
Seven  diamod3 
Nine  diamonds 
Ace  clubs 
Knave  hearts 
Seven  fpades 
Ten  clubs 
Ten  hearts 
Queen  fpades 
Eight  diamonds 
Eight  clubs 
Seven  hearts 
Queen  clubs 
Nine  fpades 
King  hearts 
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Queen  diamonds 
Eight  fpades 
Knave  club3 
Seven  clubs 
Ace  heart3 
Nine  hearts 
Ace  diamonds 
Knave  fpades 
Ten  fpades 
King  diamonds 
Queen  hearts 
King  clubs 
Knave  diamonds  n  e  u  r  o 

The  perfon  that  receives  thefe  cards  lirft  places  them 
in  the  order  agreed  on,  and  tranferibes  the  firft  letter 
on  every  card.  lie  then  fhufiles  them,  according  to 
order,  and  tranferibes  the  fecond  letter  on  each  card. 
He  (bullies  them  a  fecond  time,  and  tranferibes  the 
third  letters  :  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

If  the  cards  were  to  be  fhuflled  the  fecond  time  by 
threes  and  fours,  the  third  time  by  two  and  fours,  &c. 
it  would  make  the  cipher  ftill  more  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  :  though  as  all  ciphers  depend  on  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  letters,  there  are  fcarce  any  that  may  not  be 
deciphered  with  time  and  pains  ;  as  we  fhali  (how  fur¬ 
ther  on.  Thofe  ciphers  are  the  beft  that  are  by  their 
nature  mod  free  from  fufpicion  of  being  ciphers  ;  as  for 
example,  if  the  letters  weie  there  wrote  with  fympathe- 
tic  ink,  the  cards  might  then  pafs  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial  On  a  piece  of  fquare  pafteboard 
ABCI),  hg.  3.  4-  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
it  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  muft  be  wrote 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  in  fide  of  this  there  muft  be  another  circle  of 
pafteboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  muft  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alfo  muft 
be  wrote  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  order.  The  perfon 
with  whom  you  correfpond  m  •  ft  have  a  fimilar  dial,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you  muft  put  any  two 
letters  that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed 
the  dial. 

Exam.  Suppofe  you  would  write  as  follows :  “If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  you  fhali  have  a  penfion,  and 
you  may  ftill  make  a  (ham  oppofition.,?  You  begin 
with  the  letters  Ma,  which  ftiow  how  the  dial  is  fixed  : 
then  for  If  you,  you  write  unjuc,  and  fo  for  the  reft,  as 
you  will  fee  at  fig.  6. 

The  fame  intention  may  be  anfwered  by  a  ruler,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  lower  part  made 
to  Aide  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  upper  part  muft  contain 
two  alphabets  in  fuccefticn,  that  fome  letter  of  that  part 
may  conftantly  cerrefpond  to  one  in  the  lower  part. 
The  dfvifions  ftanding  dire&ly  over  each  other  in  a 
ftraight  iir.e  will  be  much  moie  obvious  than  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two  ftraight  pieces  of 
pafteboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a  fin- 
gle  and  the  other  a  double  alphabet,  would  anfwer  ex- 
a£lly  the  fame  purpofe.  In  this  cafe  a  blank  fpace  may 
be  left  at  each  end  of  the  fingle  alphabet,  and  one  or 
two  weights  being  placed  on  both  the  pieces  will  keep 
them  fteady. 

HI.  The  ccrrefpondlng  fpaccs.  Take  two  pieces  of 
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pafteboard  or  ft  Iff  paper,  through  which  you  muft  cut 
long  fquares,  at  different  diftances,  as  you  will  fee  in 
the  following  example.  One  of  thefe  pieces  you  keep 
yonrfdf,  and  the  other  you  give  to  your  correfpondent. 
When  yon  would  fend  him  any  fecret  intelligence,  you 
lav  the  pafteboard  upon  a  paper  of  the  fame  fize  ;  and 
in  the  fpaccs  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  would  have 
underftood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  up  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpaccs  with  fomewhat  that  makes  with  thofe  words 
a  different  fenfe. 

1 1  ihall  bej  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  |alone|. 


Cipher, 

Cippufo 


engages  my  attention  | at j  preftnt,  if  yon  will  lend  me 
any  one  of  the  |  eight)  volumes  of  the  Spectator.  I 
hope  you  will  excuie  \Aiis\  freedom,  but  for  a  winter's 
jeveningj  I  |don’t|  know  a  better  entertainment.  If  I 
Jfarlj  to  return  it  foon,  never  trull  me  for  the  time 
[to  come.j 

A~paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by 
turning  it  overj  and  by  thefe  means  the  fuperfluous 
words  may  be  the  more  cafily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  others. 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  fu¬ 
fpicion,  but  it  will  do  only  for  ftiort  ir.effages  :  for  if 
the  fpaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together  c 
and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable 
to  fufpicion. 

IV.  The  mvfical  cipher .  The  conftrudlion  of  this 
cipher  is  fimilar  to  that  of  N°  II.  The  circle  EFGH 
(fig.  3.)  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parts, 
in  each  part  there  muft  be  wrote  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet :  and  on  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  centre  O,  there  is  to  be  the  fame 
number  of  divifions  :  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  muft  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  a  mufic  paper  ; 
and  in  each  divifion  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif¬ 
fering  either  in  figure  or  pofition.  Laftly,  within  the 
mufical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outer 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  ufed  to  denote 
the  time. 

Then  provide  yourftlf  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  of  ge  re  fcl ,  againft 
the  time  two-fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, 
which  will  inform  your  correfpondent  how  to  fix  his 
circle.  You  then  copy  the  notes  that  anfwer  to  the 
feveral  letters  of  the  words  you  intend  to  write,  in  the 
manner  expreffed  at  fig.  5. 

A  cypher  of  this  fort  may  be  made  more  difficult 
to  difeover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that 
will  not  in  the  kaft  emharrafs  the  reader.  You  may 
likewife  add  the  mark  $  or  \)  to  the  note  that  be¬ 
gins  a  word,  which  will  make  it  more  eafy  to  read, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a  more  natural 


afpedl.  This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N°  II. 
above,  as  it  may  be  inclofed  in  a  letter  about  common, 
affairs,  mid  pafs  unfufpedted. 

CIPPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column,  with  an  in- 
feription,  erefled  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places,, 
to  (how  the  way  to  travellers  ;  to  ferve  as  a  boun¬ 
dary  ;  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  ^ 


a  Ueceafed  perfon, 


CUE 
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CIR  (St),  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  from  Ver- 
failles,  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  founded  here  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  nuns  are  obliged  to  take  care  of 
the  education  of  250  girls,  who  mufl  prove  their  fa¬ 
milies  to  have  been  ncble  from  the  4th  generation  on 
the  father’s  fide.  They  cannot  enter  before  7,  nor 
after  1 2  years  of  age  :  and  they  continue  there  till 
they  are  20  years  and  3  months  old.  The  houfe  is  a 
moil  magnificent  flrndure. 

CIRCLE  A,  ENCHANTbR’s  NIGHT-SHADE  :  A  geilUS 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  48th  order.  Aggregate.  The  corolla  is  dipeta- 
lous  ;  the  calyx  diphyllous,  fuperi or,  with  one  bilocu¬ 
lar  feed.  There  are  two  fpcci.es,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  the  other  of  Germany.  They 
are  low  herbaceous  plants  with  white  flowers,  and 
pofTeffed  of  no  remarkable  property. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  large  country  of  Alia,  lituatcd  be¬ 
tween  45  and  50  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  of  eafl  longitude.  It  is  bounded  by 
Ruffia  011  the  north  ;  by  Aflracan  and  the  Cafpian  feu 
on  the  eafl  ;  by  Georgia  and  Dagiftan  on  the  fouth  ; 
•and  by  the  river  Don,  the  Fains  Mectis,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  weft.  This  country  has  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  women  ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the 
fmall-pox  hr  ft  began.  Terki,  the  principal  city,  is 
feaied  in  a  very  fpacious  plain,  very  fwampy,  towards 
the  fea-fide,  in  43  deg.  23  min.  north  latitude  :  it  is 
about  three  werfts  in  compafs,  well  fortified  with  rani- 
parts  and  baftions  in  the  modern  ftyle,  "well  flored  with 
cannon,  and  has  always  a  confiderable  garrifon  in  it, 
under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The  Circadian 
prince  who  refides  here,  is  allowed  live  hundred  Ruf¬ 
fians  for  his  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjecls  are 
permitted  to  dwell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifications. 
Ever  fince  the  redn&ion  of  thofe  parts  to  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  Ruflia,  they  have  put  in  all  places  of  ftrength, 
not  only  Ruffian  garrifons  and  governors,  but  unagi- 
ftrates,  and  priefts  for  the  exercifc  of  the  Chriilian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  yet  the  Circaffian  Tartars  are  governed  by 
their  own  princes,  lords,  and  judges;  but  thefe  admini- 
fter  juft  ice  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  in  matters 
of  importance,  not  without  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian 
governors,  being  all  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  apparel  of  the 
men  of  Circaffia  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Nagayans  :  only  their  caps  are  fomething  larger  ;  and 
their  cloaks  being  likewife  of  coarfe  cloth  or  flieep 
f Ivins,  are  faftened  only  at  the  neck  with  a  firing,  and 
as  they  are  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body, 
they  turn  them  round  according  to  the  wind  and  wea¬ 
ther.  The  men  here  are  much  better  favoured  than 
thofe  of  Nagaya,  and  the  women  extremely  well  fha- 
ped,  with  exceeding  ftne  features,  finootli  clear  com¬ 
plexions,  and  beautiful  black  eyes,  which,  with  their 
black  hair  hanging  in  two  treffes,  one  on  each  fide  the 
face,  give  them  a  moft  lovely  appearance  :  they  wear 
a  black  coif  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white 
cloth  tied  under  the  chin.  During  the  fummer  they 
all  wear  only  a  fmock  of  divers  colours,  and  that  open 
fo  low  before,  that  one  may  fee  below  their  navels  : 
this,  with  their  beautiful  faces  always  uncovered  (con¬ 
trary  to  the  cuftom  of  moft  of  the  other  provinces  in 
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thefe  parts),  their  good  humour  and  lively  freedom  111  Cn-caflia. 
converfation,  altogether  render  them  very  attracting  : 
notwithflanding  which  they  have  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  very  chafte,  though  they  feldom  want  opportunity  ; 
for  according  to  the  accounts  of  a  late  traveller,  it  is  an 
eftabliftied  point  of  good  manners  among  them,  that  as 
foon  as  any  perfon  comes  in  to  fpeak  to  the  wife,  the 
hufband  goes  out  of  the  houfe  :  but  whether  this  conti - 
nency  of  theirs  proceeds  from  their  own  generoftty,  to 
recompcnce  their  hufbands  for  the  confidence  they  put 
in  them,  or  has  its  foundation  only  in  fame,  he  pretends 
not  to  determine.  Their  language  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although 
the  chief  people  among  them  are  alfo  not  ignorant  of 
the  Ruffian  :  their  religion  is  Paganifm  ;  for  notwith* 

Handing  they  ufe  circumeifiou  among  them,  they  have 
neitherprieft,  aleoran,  or  mofque,  like  other  Mahome¬ 
tans.  Every  body  here  oilers  his  own  facrifice  at  plea- 
fure;  for  which,  however,  they  have  certain  days,  cfla- 
bliffied  rather  by  cuftom  than  any  positive  command  : 
their  moll  folcmn  facrifice  is  offered  at  the  death  of 
their  neareft  friends  ;  upon  winch  occafton  both  men 
and  women  meet  in  the  field  to  be  prefentatthe  offer¬ 
ing,  which  is  an  he-goat ;  and  having  killed,  they  flay 
it,  and  flrctch  the  fkin  with  the  head  and  horns  on, 
upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  placed  common¬ 
ly  in  a  quickfet  hedge  (to  keep  the  cattle  from  it)  ; 
and  near  the  place  the  facrifice  is  offered  by  boiling  and 
roailing  the  flelh,  which  they  afterwards  eat.  _  When 
the  fcaft  is  over,  the  men  rife,  and  having  paid  their 
adoration  to  the  fkin,  and  muttered  over  fome  certain 
prayers,  the  women  withdraw,  and  the  men  conclude 
the  ceremony  with  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  aqua- 
vitae  ;  and  this  generally  ends  in  a  quarrel  before  they 
part.  The  face  of  the  country  is  pleafantly  di verified 
with  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and, 
though  not  much  cultivated,  is  far  from  being  unfruit¬ 
ful.  In  fummer  the  inhabitants  quit  the  towns,  and 
encamp  in  the  fields  like  the  neighbouring  Tartars ; 
occafionally  fhifting  their  ilations  along  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Beiides  game,  in  which  the  coun¬ 
try  greatly  abounds,  the  Circaffiuns  eat  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  ;  but  that  which  they  prefer  to  all  others  is  the 
flefh  of  a  young  horfe.  Their  bread  confiils  of  thin 
cakes  of  barley  meal,  baked  upon  the  hearth,  which 
they  always  eat  new  ;  and  their  ufual  drink  is  water  or 
mare’s  milk;  from  the  latter  of  which  they  diftil  a  fpi- 
rit,  as  moft  of  the  Tartar  nations.  They  allot  no  fix¬ 
ed  hours  for  the  refrcfhments  of  the  table  or  fleep, 
which  they  indulge  irregularly,  as  inclination  or  con¬ 
venience  dilates.  When  the  men  make  excnrlhns  into 
an  enemy’s  country,  they  willpafs  feveral  days  and  nights 
fucceffively  without  fleeping";  but,  at  their  return,  de¬ 
vote  as  much  time  to  repofe  as  the  fpace  in  which  they 
had  before  with-held  froiti  that  gratification.  When 
they  eat,  they  fit  crofs-legged  on  the  floor,  the  fkin  of 
feme  animal  ferving  them  inflead  of  a  carpet.  In  re¬ 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the 
women  and  children  are  carried  in  waggons,  which  are 
a  kind  of  travelling  houfes,  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  ca¬ 
mels,  they  never  ufing  horfes  for  draught.  Their 
breed  of  the  latter,  however,  is  reckoned  exceeding 
good  ;  and  they  are  accuftomed  to  fvvim  ahnoft  any  ri¬ 
ver  on  horfeback.  The  women  and  children  fmoke 
tobacco  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  this  is  the  moft  accept- 
C  2  able 
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Circe  table  commodity  whicha  travellercan  carry  with  him  in-  periphery  in  the  immoveable  furiace,  do  not  revolve  ;  Circles. 

.11  to  the  Tartar  countries.  There  are  here  no  pubhc  inns,  as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  &c.  See 

^irc  which  indeed  are  unnecedary;  for  fo  great  is  the  hofpi-  Geography. 

tality  of  the  people,  that  they  will  contend  with  each  Circles  of  Altitude ,  other  wife  called  almucantars ,  are 
other  who  (hall  entertain  any  ftranger  that  happens  to  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common 
come  among  them. — The  principal  branch  of  their  pole  in  the-  zenith,  and  ftill  diminifhing  as  they  ap- 
traffic  is  their  own  children,  eipecially  their  daughters,  proach  the  zenith.  See  Almucantar. 
whom  they  fell  for  the  life  of  the  feraglios  in  Tuiky  Diurnal  Circles ,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed 
and  Perlia,  where  they  frequently  marry  to  great  ad-  to  be  deferibed  by  the  feven  liars,  and  other  points 

vantage,  and  make  the  fortune  of  their  families.  The  of  the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the 

merchants  who  come  from  Conflantinople  to  purchafe  earth  ;  or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
thofe  girls,  are  generally  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  mo-  its  axis.  The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal the  e> 
thers,  are  laid  to  be  extremely  careful  of  preferving  the  quator  is  the  biggell. 

chaftity  of  the  young  women,  knowing  the  value  that  Horary  Circles ,  in  dialing,  are  the  lines  which- 
is  fet  by  the  Turks  upon  the  marks  of  virginity.  The  fhow  the  hours  on  dials  ;  though  thefe  be  not  drawn, 
greater  part  of  the  Ciicaflians  are  Chridians  of  the  circular,  but  nearly  ftraight.  See  Dialing. 

Greek  church  ;  but  there  are  alfo  both  Mahometans  Circles  of  Latitude ,  or  Secondaries  of  the  Ecliptic $ 
and  Pagans  amongft  them.  are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,, 

CIRCE  (fab.  hid.),  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perfeis,  palling  through  the  poles  thereof*,  and  through  every 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous  liar  and  planet.  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
herbs.  She  was  filler  to  uEetes  king  of  Colchis,  and  ferve  to  meafure  the  latitude  of  the  ftars,  which  is  no- 
to  Pafiphae  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a  Sarma-  thing  but  an  arch  of  one  of  tliefe  circles  intercepted 
tian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  ihe  murdered  to  obtain  between  the  liar  and  the  ecliptic.  See  Latitude. 
the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  fubje&s,  and  Circles  of  Longitude ,  are  feveral  lelfer  circles,  pa* 
carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coalls  of  Italy  in  rallel  to  the  ecliptic  ;  Hill  diminifhing,  in  proportion 
an  ifland  called  JEx'd.  Ulyfles,  at  his  return  from  the  as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles, 

Trojan  war,  vifited  her  coalls  ;  and  all  his  compa-  the  longitude  of  the  dars  is  reckoned, 
mons,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleafure  and  voluptuouf-  Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition ,  one  of  the  lefler  cir- 

nefs,  were  changed  by  CirceV  potions  into  filthy  fwine.  cles,  parallel  to  the  equator  ;  deferibed  by  any  point 
Ulyfles,  who  was  fortified  againll  all  enchantments  by  of  the  fphere  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  ho- 
an  herb  called  moly,  which  he  had  received  from  Mercu-  rizon.;  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion.  All 
'  ry,  went  to  Circe,  and  demanded  fword  in  hand  the  the  liars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but  are 
redoration  of  Ills  companions  to  their  former  date.  She  ever  vi fib le  above  the  horizon. 

complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleafures  and  ho-  Circle  of  perpetual  Occupation ,  is  another  circle  at  a  * 

nours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat  Ulyfles  had  by  like  di dance  from  the  equator  ;  and  contains  all  thofe 
Circe  one  fon  called  Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to  dars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemifphere.  The  dars 
Heliod,  called  Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole  fituated  between  thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and  fet 
year  Ulyfles  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe’s  arms.  At  his  at  certain  times.- 

departure  the  nymph  advifed  him  to  defeend  to  hell  Polar  Circles ,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to 
and  to  confult  the  manes  of  Tirefias  concerning  the  the  equator,  and  at  a  didance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  fhowed  herfelf  cruel  to  the  greatell  declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picus.  northern  pole  is  called  the  arctic;  and  that  next  to 

CIRCENSIANgames,  a  general  term  under  which  the  fouthern  one  the  antarctic. 
was  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman  Fairy-CiRCLE .  See  Y  aiky-Circle. 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece.  Druidical  Circles,  in  Britilh  topography,  a  name 
Mod  of  the  feads  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied  given  to  certain  ancient  inclofures  formed  by  rude 
with  Circenflan  games;  and  the  magidrates,  and  other  ilones  circularly  arranged,  in  the  manner  repiefented 
officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  people  on  Plate  CXXXV.*  Thefe,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  *  in- 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The  were  temples,  and  many  writers  think  alfo  places  of  Vol.  IV. 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the  folemn  affemblies  for  councils  or  eledlions,  and  feats  of 
15th  of  September.  See  Circus.  judgment.  Mr  Borlace  is  of  this  opinion.  “  Indead, 

CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  comprehend-  therefore  (fays  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
ed  by  a  Angle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to  difpute,  whether  they  were  places  of  vtarfliip  or  coun- 
which  right  lines  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle,  cil,  it  may  with  great  probability  be  afferted,  that  they 
called  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  ci>ther.  See  Geo-  were  ufed  for  both  purpofes  ;  and  having  for  the  mod 
metry.  part  been  fird  dedicated  to  religion,  naturally  became 

Circles  of  the  Sphere,  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane  afterwards  the  curiae  and  fone  of  the  fame  communi- 
fphere,  and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  move-  ty.”  Thefe  temples,  though  generally  circular,  oc- 
able  furface,  or  in  another  immoveable,  conterminous,  cafionally  differ  as  well  in  figure  as  magnitude:  with 
and  equididant  furface.  See  Sphere.  Hence  arife  relation  to  the  fird,  the  mod  Ample  were  compofed  of 
two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  immoveable.  The  one  circle  :  Stonehenge  confided  of  two  circles  arid 
fird,  thofe  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  fur-  two  ovals,  refpe&ively  concentric  ;  wliilil  that  at  Bot- 
face,  and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo-  talch  near  St  Jud  in  Cornwall  is  formed  by  four  in- 
tion  ;  as,  the  meridians,  &c.  The  latter  having  their  terfe&ing  circles.  And  the  great  temple  at  Abury  in 

2  *  Wiltflure, 
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Circle,  Wiltfuire,  It  is  faid,  deferibed  the  figure  of  a  fe- 
Circ<  nal-  rap'n  or  Aery  flying  ferpent,  reprefented  by  circles  and 
,  **°ng8’  ngrht  lines.  Some  betides  circles  have  avenues  of  Hone 
~~  pillars.  Moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  al¬ 

tars  within  their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article 
of  magnitude  and  number  of  Hones,  there  is  the  great- 
ell  variety  ;  fbme  circles  being  only  twelve  feet  dia¬ 
meter  and  formed  only  of  twelve  Hones,  whilft  others, 
fucli  as  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  contained,  the  firft 
one  hundred  and  forty,  the  fecond  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  two,  and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground.  All 
thefe  different  numbers  and  meafures  and  arrangements 
had  their  pretended  reference  ;  either  to  the  aftronomi- 
cal  divifions  of  the  year,  or  fome  myfteries  of  the  drui- 
dical  religion.  Mr  Borlace,  however,  fuppofes,  that 
thofe  very  fmall  circles,  fometimes  formed  of  a  low 
bank  of  earth,  fometimes  of  ftones  ere6l,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  loofe  fmall  ftones  thrown  together  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  enclofing  an  area  of  about  three  yards 
diameter,  without  any  larger  ciicle  round  them,  were 
originally  places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  logic,  or  Logical  Circle ,  is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the  fame  terms;  and 
the  parts  of  the  fyllogifm  alternately  by  each  other,  both 
dire&ly  and  indiredlly. 

Circles  of  the  Empire ,  fucli  provinces  and  principa¬ 
lities  of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into 
fix,  and  fome  years  after  into  ten  circles.  This  lalt  di- 
vifion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The  circles,  as 
they  ft  and  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow  : 
Auftria,  Burgundy ,.  the  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Weft- 
phalia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony. 

CIRCONCELLIONES,  afpecies  of  fanatics,  fo 
'  called  becaufe  they  were  continually  rambling  round 

the  honfes  in  the  couatry.  They  took  their  rife  among 
the  donatifts,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantine. 
It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  theie  vaga¬ 
bonds  committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  feries  of 
years.  They  were  illiterate,  favage  peafants,  who 
underftood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated 
with  a  barbarous  zeal,  they  renounced  agriculture, 
profefled  continence,  and  aflumed  the  title  of  “  Vindi¬ 
cators  of  juttice,  and  Protestors  of  the  opprcil.”  To 
acecompliih  their  mifiion,  they  enfranchised  flaves, 
fcoured  the  roads,  forced  mailers  to  alight  from  their 
chariots,  and  run  before  their  flaves,  whom  they  ob¬ 
liged  to  mount  in  their  place;  and  difeharged  debtors, 
killing  the  creditors  if  they  refufed  to  cancel  the  bonds. 
But  the  chief  obje&s  of  their  cruelty  were  the  catholics, 
and  efpecially  thofe  ,  who  had  renounced  donatifm. 
At  firft  they  ufed  no  fvvords,  becaufe  God  had  forbidden 
the  ufe  of  one  to  Peter ;  but  they  were  armed  with 
clubs,  which  they  called  the  clubs  of  Ifrael ;  and  which 
they  handled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  a  man’s 
bones  without  killing  him  immediately,  fo  that  he  lan- 
guifhed  a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took 
avvav  a  man’s  life  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fa¬ 
vour.  They  became  lefs  fcrupulous  afterwards,  and 
made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms.  Their  lhout  was  Praife 
le  to  God .  Thefe  words  in  their  mouths  were  the  Sig¬ 
nal  of  (laughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  They  had  invented  an  unheard  of  puniftiment ; 
which  was  to  cover  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar. 


the  eyes  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had  Circoncel- 
crufned  with  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and  dreuk 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.  Never  was  a  _  — j 
Hronger  proof  what  horrors  fuperftition  can  beget  in 
minds  deftitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  Thefe 
brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chaffity,  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  wine  and  all  forts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  them- 
felves,  whom  they  called  facred  virgins ,  and  who  of¬ 
ten  carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs 
took  the  name  of  Chiefs  of  the  Saints .  After  having 
glutted  themfelves  with  blood,  they  turned  their  rage 
upon  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with  the  fame  fury 
with  which  they  gave  it  to  others.  Some  fci  ambled 
up  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  call  themfelves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes  ;  others  burned  themfelves,  or 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fea.  Thofe  who  propofed 
to  acquire  the  title  of  martyrs,  publilhed  it  long  be¬ 
fore  ;  upon  which  they  were  feafted  and  fattened 
like  oxen  for  the  (laughter ;  after  thefe  preparations 
they  fet  out  to  be  ddtroyed.  Sometimes  they  gave 
money  to  thofe  whom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them  martyrs. 
Theodorat  gives  an  account  of  a  ftout  young  man, 
who  meeting  with  a  troop  of  thefe  fanatics,  confent- 
ed  to  kill  them,  provided  he  might  bind  them  iirft  ; 
and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  defend  themfelves,  whipped  them  as  long  as  lie 
was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 

Their  biihops  pretended  to  blame  them,  but  in  reali¬ 
ty  made  ufe  of  them  to  intimidate  fuch  as  might  be 
tempted  to  forfake  their  fed  ;  they  even  honoured 
them  as  faints.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  go¬ 
vern  thofe  furious  monfters  ;  and  more  than  once 
found  themfelves  under  a  necefftty  of  abandoning  them, 
and  even  of  imploring  the  affiffance  of  the  fecular 
power  again  ft  them.  The  counts  Ur  facials  and  Tau- 
rimis  were  employed  to  quell  them  ;  they  deftroyed 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the  dotanifts  made 
as  many  martyrs.  Urfacius,  who  was  a  good  ca«- 
tholic  and  a  religious  mail,  having  loft  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  donatifts 
did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  efled  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
thefe  bloody  feenes  during  a  great  part  of  Conftantine’s 
life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  law,  fignifies  a  longer  courfe  of 
proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  fued 
for* 

Circuit,  alfo  fignifies  the  journey  or  progrefs, 
which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  through  the 
feveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts 
and  adniinifter  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminifter  :  hence  England 
is  divided  into  fix  circuits,  m.  the  Home  circuit;  Nor¬ 
folk  circuit;  Midland  circuit ;  Oxford  circuit  ;  Weft- 
ern  circuit,  and  Northern  circuit.  In  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits,  North  and  South  Wales:  two 
judges  are  affigned  by  the  king’s  commiffion  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  criminal 
court,  or  court  of  jufticiary,  are  divided  into  three 
feparate  courts,  confiding  of  two  judges  each  ;  and 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  diftridls.  In  certain  bor 
roughs  of  every  diftricl,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rota#- 

tion* 
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'Circuit  tion  are  obliged  to  hold  two  courts  in  the  year,  in 
r.  j'  .  fpring  and  autumn ;  which  are  called  circuit-courts. 

\m~-  3tl0n>‘  j FJgftrical  Circuit ,  denotes  the  courfe  of  the  eleclric 

fluiLrrom  the  charged  furface  of  an  ele£tric  body,  to 
the  oppolite  furface  into  which  the  difcharge  is  made. 
Some  of  the  full  ele&rxians  apprehended,  that  the 
fame  particles  of  the  ele&rie  fluid,  which  were  thrown 
on  one  fide  of  the  charged  glufs,  atlually  made  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  intervening  condu&ors,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  oppolite  fide  :  whereas  Dr  Franklin’s 
theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy  of  ele&ric 
matter  on  the  charged  furface  fhould  pafs  into  the  bo¬ 
dies  which  form  that  part  of  the  circuit  which  is  coh- 
tiguous  to  it,  driving  forward  that  part  of  the  fluid 
which  they  naturally  poiTefs ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  exliaufted  furface  fliould  be  fupplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conductors,  which  form  the  lafl  part  of 
the  circuit.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  vibrating  motion 
is  fucceffivelyeommunicated  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed  of  the 
belt  condudors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  fo  great. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  at  an  early  period  in  the  liiftory  of  eleCtricity, 
to  ascertain  the  didance  to  which  the  eleCtric  fliock 
might  be  carried,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  The 
French  pliilofophers,  at  different  times,  made  it  to 
pafs  through  a  circuit  of  900  toifes,  and  of  2000 
toifes,  or  about  two  Englifti  miles  and  a  half ;  and 
they  difeharged  the  Leyden  phial  through  a  bafon  of 
water,  the  furface  of  which  was  about  an  acre.  And 
M.  Mounter  found,  that,  in  palling  through  an  iron 
wire  of  950  toifes  in  length,  it  did  not  fpend  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  fecond  ;  and  that  its  motion  was  inftantaneous 
through  a  wire  of  1319  feet.  In  1747,  Dr  Watfon, 
and  other  Englifh  philofophers,  after  many  experiments 
of  a  fimilar  kind,  conveyed  the  eleCtric  matter  through 
a  circuit  of  four  miles  ;  and  they  concluded  from  this 
and  another  trial,  that  its  velocity  is  inftantaneous. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is 
-dcfcribed,  or  moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  or  furface  of  a  globe. 

Circular  Numbers ,  called  alfo  fphertcal  ones ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the 
roots  tliemfelves.  Thus,  for  iuflance,  5  and  6,  all 
vvhofe  poweis  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  fquare  of  5 
is  25;  the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  iffc. 

Circular  Sailing ,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle.  See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  aCt  of  moving  round,  or  in 
-a  circle  ;  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Circulation  of  the  Bloody  the  natural  motion  of  the 
blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is  alter¬ 
nately  carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of  the  body, 
Ly  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought  back  to  the 
heart  again  by  the  veins.  See  Anatomy,  n°  125. 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  fome  what  different  from  that  in  adults.  The 
feptum,  which  feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  called  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  lias  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  into 
the  defeending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canaL 
The  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  by 
degrees,  and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up, 
and  becomes  a  Ample  ligament. 


As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  CircuLtbn* 
time  wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  feveral  y— 
computations  have  been  made.  By  Dr  Keil’s  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  with 
a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute  :  but  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  fe£lions  or 
branches  of  the  arteries  ;  fo  that  before  it  arrive  at 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  greatly  di- 
minifhed.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates,  is  varioufly  determined. 

Some  flate  it  thus :  Suppofing  the  heart  to  make  two 
thoufand  pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe 
there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood  ;  as  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  it  muff  be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times 
over  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

The  curious,  in  microfcopic  obfervations,  have  found 
an  eafy  method  of  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  :  for  thefe  inquiries  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  choofe  fuch  animals  as  are  fmall,  and  eafdy 
manageable,  and  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
tranfparent.  The  obfervations  made  by  this  means 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  recourfe  to ; 
fince,  in  difle&ions,  the  animal  is  in  a  ftate  of  pain, 
or  dying  ;  'whereas  in  animals  fmall  enough  to  be  thus 
viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  ufnal  eouife,  and  wc  fee  what 
nature  does  in  her  own  undiflurbed  method.  I11  thefe 
creatures  alfo,  after  viewing,  as  long  as  we  pleafe,  the 
natural  Hate  and  current  of  the  blood,  we  may,  by 
preflure,  and  feveral  other  ways,  impede  its  courfe  ; 
and  by  putting  various  mixtures  into  the  creature’s 
water,  induce  a  morbid  ftate,  and  finally  fee  the  crea¬ 
ture  d'e,  either  by  means  of  this  or  by  any  other  me¬ 
thod  ;  and  we  may  thus  accurately  obfeive  all  the  i  I 

changes  it  undergoes,  and  fee  what  oecafions  the 
trembling  pulfe,  &c.  of  dying  people. 

The-  current  of  the  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is, 
its  pafiing  on  through  the  veflels,  either  to  or  from 
the  heart,  is  very  eafily  feen  by  the  microfcope  ;  but 
its  circulation,  that  is,  its  running  to  trie  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  thence  returning,  is  more  difficult ; 
becaufe  the  veflels  where  this  fhould  be  feen  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  minute,  as  not  eafily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  arteries  are  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  veins  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through 
them,  which  in  the  veins  is  always  fmooth  and  regu¬ 
lar  ;  but  in  the  arteries  by  feveral  propulfions  after  the 
manner  of  puliation.  But  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  moie  minute  veflels;  in  all  which,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  and 
regular. 

The  tranfparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the 
toes  of  a  frog’s  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  object 
to  obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  tails 
or  fins  of  fifties  are  alfo  very  fine  obje&s  ;  and  when 
the  fifh  is  very  fmall,  thefe  are  manageable,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
with  a  very  quick  and  beautiful  fucceiTion  of  blocd 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a  flounder  may  be  very 
conveniently  placed  before  the  double  microfcope  on 
a  plate  of  glafs;  and  its  body  being  fupported  by  fomc- 
thing  of  equal  height,  the  fifh  will  lie  ftill,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  may  be  feen  very  agreeably.  In  the  minu- 
teft  veflels  thus  examined,  the  blood  always  appears 
3  pale 
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Tcu'.ation ;  pale  or  colourlefs,  but  in  the  large  ones  it  is  manifeft- 
Circulu?.  iy  recp  The  arteries  ufually  branch  out  extremely 

~v - before  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood  back  to 

the  heart  :  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  for  Mr 
Lewenhoeck  has  obferved,  that  on  each  fide  of  the 
little  griftles  which  give  a  fti'ffnefs  to  the  tail  of  a 
flounder,  there  may  be  feen  a  very  open  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  veins  and  arteries  ;  the  blood  running 
towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and  return¬ 
ing  back  again  through  veins,  which  were  evidently 
a  continuation  of  tliofe  arteries,  aim  of  the.  farae  dia¬ 
meter  with  them.  The  whole  fifli  on  the  tail  of  which 
this  examination  was  made,  was  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  therefore, 
how  final  1  the  tail  mull  be  ;  and  yet  in  it  there  were 
68  refills  which  carried  and  returned  the  blood  ; 
and  yet  thefe  vefftls  were  far  from  being  the  mod 
minute  of  all.  blow  inconceivably  numerous  then 
muft  the  circulations  in  the  whole  human  body  be? 
Mr  Lewenhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  a  thoufand  dif¬ 
ferent  circulations  are  continually  carried  on  in  every 
part  of  a  man’s  body  in  the  breadth  of  a  finger  nail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  water-lizard  affords  alfo  a  ve¬ 
ry  entertaining  profpect  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almoil  liumberlefs  finall  vefftls ;  but  no  ob- 
je£t  fliows  it  fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thefe  animals 
while  fo  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long  ;  for 
then  the  whole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as. well  as 
in  the  tail  ;  and,  in  thefe  objects,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  courfe  of  the  blood  into  the  toes 
and  back  again,  where  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
with  great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there  are  alfo  found 
three  fmall  fins  which  afford  a  very  delightful  pro- 
fpeft :  thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  polypo¬ 
dy  ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  thefe,  the 
blood  may  be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the 
end  through  the  artery,  and  there  returning  back 
again  by  a°vein  of  the  fame  fi/.e,  and  laid  in  the  fame 
direction  ;  and  as  the  veffels  are  very  numerous  and 
large  in  this  part,  and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier 
may  be  lifed,  there  are  fometimes  feen  50  or  40  chan¬ 
nels  of  running  blood  at  once  ;  and  this  the  more  as 
the  globules  of  blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and  are 
fewer  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fe- 
rum,  than  in  any  other  animal  :  and  their  figure,  as 
they  are  protruded  through  the  veffels,  changes 


very  furpriling  manner.  The  impetus  occafioning  the 
circulation,  Is  great  enough  in  feme  animals  to  raife 
the  blood  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the  blood- 
veffel  it  fprings  out  at  ;  which,  however,  is  far  exceed¬ 
ed  by  that  of  the  fap  of  a  vine  in  bleeding  time,  which 
will  fometimes  rife  forty  feet  high. 

Circulation  of  the  fap  of  Plants .  See  Plants,  and 

Sail 

Circulation  of  the  Spirits ,  or  Nervous  Fluid .  See 
Anatomy,  n°  136. 

Circulation,  in  chemiftry,  is  an  operation  where¬ 
by  the  fame  vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be 
returned  and  diftilled  feveral  times. 

Circulation  ofjloney.  See  Commerce,  and  Mo¬ 
ney. 

Subterranean  Circulation .  See  Springs. 

CIRCULUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  iron  inftrument  in 
form  of  a  ring,  which  being  heated  red-hot,  and  ap- 
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plied  to  the  necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  vclTels  till 
they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  thrown  upon 
them,  or  a  cold  blaft,  will  make  the  necks  fly  regularly 
and  evenly  off. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  tie  a  thread, 
fir  ft  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where 
you  would  have  it  break  ;  and  then  fetting  fire  to  the 
thread,  and  afterwards  fprinkiing  the  place  with  cold 
water,  the  glaR  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread 
was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
thing  that  furrounds  another  on  all  iidts;  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpcaking  of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES.  Sec  Circoncellio- 

NES. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  pre¬ 
puce  ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jew  if  h  and  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligions,  wherein  they  cut  off  the  forefkin  of  their 
males,  who  are  to  profefs  the  one  cr  the  other  law. 

Circumcifion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  was,  as  it  were,  the  feal  of  a  covenant  ftipulated 
between  God  and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
^world  2178,  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appointment, 
circumcifed  himfelf,  and  all  the  males  of  his  family; 
from  which  time  it  became  an  hereditary  practice  a- 
mong  his  defendants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews  :  Herodotus  and  Philo  Jndxus  obferve,  that  it 
obtained  alfo  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  the  cuftom  was  very  ancient 
among  each  people  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  determining 
which  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  The 
fame  hiilorian  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis 
alfo  ufed  circumciiion  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  they 
were  originally  Egyptians.  He  adds,  that  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  and  Syrians  were  likewife  circumcifed ;  but 
that  they  borrowed  tbe  practice  from  the  Egyptians. 
Andlailly,  that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
circumcifion  had  puffed  from  Colchis,  to  the  people  in¬ 
habiting  near  Thermodoon  and  Parthenius. 

Marfham  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  God  was 
not  the  fir  ft  author  thereof  ;  citing  Diodorous  Siculus, 
and  Herodotus,  as  evidences  on  his  fide.  This  latter 
propofition  feems  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  teftimony 
of  Mofes,  vno  atTures,  Gen.xvii.  that  Abraham,  the* 
99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he  had  the 
exprefs  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to  the  for¬ 
mer  pofition  of  Marfham,  it  will  admit  of  more  de¬ 
bate.  The  arguments  on  both  fides  may  be  Ren  in 
one  view  in  Spencer  de  Legllus  Hebraorum ,  1.2.  c.  4. ^ 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  practice  of  cir¬ 
cumcifion  among  the  Hebrews  coffered  very  coniide- 
rably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  firft  it 
'was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among  the 
latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanlinefs ;  and, 
as  fome  will  have  it,  of  phyfical  neceflity  ;  and  was  not 
performed  till  the  13th  year,  and  then  on  girls  as  well 
as  boys. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite 
was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  fix  full  days,  after  the  child 
was  born  :  the  law  of  Mofes  ordained  nothing  witli  re- 
fpedl  to  the  peifon  by  whom,  the  inftrument  with  which, 
or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to  beperform- 
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Ciriiiwci-  cd  ;  the  inflrument  was  generally  a  knife  of  ilone. 

Son  The  child  is  ufually  circumcifed  at  home,  where  the 
Circumfe-  frther,  or  godfather,  holds  him  iri  his  arms,  while  the 
renter,  operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one  hand,  and 
1 —  v- - , ,/  witli  the  other  cuts  it  off ;  a  third  perfon  holds  a  por¬ 
ringer,  with  fand  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood  ;  then  the 
operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and,  having 
fucked  the  blood,  fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  throws 
a  flyptic  powder  upon  the  wound.  This  ceremony 
was  ufually  accompanied  with  great  rejoicings  and  feafl- 
ing ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  child  was  named 
in  prefence  of  the  company.  The  jews  invented  fe- 
\eral  fuperflitious  cuftoms  at  this  ceremony,  fuch  as 
placing  three  (tools,  one  for  the  circumcifor,  the  fe- 
cond  for  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child,  and  the  third 
for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  aflifts  invifibly  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  &c. 

The  Jews  diftinguifhed  their  profelytes  into  two 
forts,  according  as  they  became  circumcifcd  or  not  : 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Mohs;  the  uncivcumcifed  were  only  bound 
to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  noa- 
chida . 

The  Turks  never  circumcife  till  the  feventh  or  eighth 
year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  neceiTary  to  fal- 
vation.  The  Perfians  circumcife  their  boys  at  13,  and 
their  girls  from  9  to  15.  Thofe  of  Madagaicar  cut 
the  flefh  at  three  feveral  times  ;  and  the  moil  zealous 
of  the  relations  prefent,  catches  hold  of  the  preputium 
and  fvvallows  it, 

Circumeifion  is  pra&ifed  on  women  by  cutting  off 
the  foreikin  of  the  clitoris,  whicli  bears  a  near  refem- 
blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  pe¬ 
nis.  We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive-women 
were  circumcifed  ;  and  alfo  the  fubjedls  of  Prefler  John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feail,  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  hi  it  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
circumeifion  of  our  Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  law.  When  par¬ 
ties  in  a  fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  alledgeances  ;  af¬ 
ter  the  time  limited  by  the  judge  for  taking  that  proof 
is  tlapfed,  either  party  may  apply  for  circumdudion 
€.-{  the  time  of  proving  ;  the  effed  of  which  is,  that 
no  proof  can  afterwards  be  brought*  and  the  caufe 
mull  be  determined  as  it  hood  when  circumdudion 
was  obtained. 


Plate 
CXXXV. 
in  Vol.  IV. 


CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  However, 
it  is  generally  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  other  wife  called 
a  periphery  ;  the  boundary  of  a  right  -lined  figure  being 
expreffed  by  the  term  perimeter, 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inflrument  ufed  by 
furveyors  for  taking  angles. 

It  confifts  of  a  biafs  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece. 
The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  diameter  cf  the  circle  is 
about  feven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whofe  meridian  line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 
There  is  a  brafs  ring  foldered  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  which  (crews  another  ring,  with  a  flat 
glafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 
N°  81. 


fnfp ended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  Clreumfo, 
There  are  alfo  two  lights  to  ferew  on,  and  Hide  up  and  TIltor> 
down  the  index  ;  as  alfo  a  fpangle  and  focket  ferewed  t  irci!m^e^ 
on  the  back  lide  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of 
the  Half  in. 

How  to  obferve  the  Quantity  of  an  Angle  by  the  Cir - 
cumferentor .  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  ERG  ;  firft  place  your  inflrument  at  K, 
with  the  flower-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you;  then 
dired  your  fights  to  E,  and  obferve  what  degrees  are 
cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  let  be  296; 
then,  turning  the  inflrument  about,  dired  your  fights 
to  G,  noting  then  alfo  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppofe  247.  This 
done,  always  fubtrad  the  leffer  from  the  greater,  as 
in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the  remainder  is 
49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle 
EKG. 

A  circumferentor  is  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holburn 
on  an  improved  conllrudion.  From  a  very  fimple 
contrivance,  it  is  rendered  fufficieut  to  take  angles  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  common  theodolite  ;  and  by  it  angles 
of  altitude  and  depreflion  may  be  obferved  as  readily 
as  horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  confifts  in 
an  arm  or  index  (G),fo  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  com- 
pafs  box,  and  within  it,  that,  at  the  time  of  obferving, 
by  only  flipping  a  pin  (p)  out,  the  circle  of  degrees 
alone  may  move  round,  and  leave  the  index  (G)  fixed. 

This  index  will  remain  flationary,  from  its  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  focket  that  ferews  on  the  head  of  the 
flaffs.  On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  degrees  in 
the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  fcale,  by  which 
the  circle  of  360  degrees  is  fubdivided  into  5  minutes 
or  lefs  if  defired.  To  take  angles  of  altitude  or  de- 
p re  {lions,  the  inflrument  is  turned  down  on  its  ball  and 
focket  into  a  perpendicular  pofition,  and  adjufled  to 
its  level  by  a  plumb  line  (/),  that  is  hung  on  a  pin 
at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  made  to  coincide  with  a 
mark  made  thereon.  Then  by  looking  through  the 
fmall  fight  holes  (.r)  purpofely  made,  the  angles  are 
frown  011  the  circle  of  degrees  by  the  nonius°’as  be¬ 
fore.  The  arms  (A  A)  of  the  inflrument  flip  off  (at 
B£),  and  the  whole  packs  into  a  cafe  but  5^  inches 
fquare  and  3  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  iff* gram  mar,  an  accent,  ferving 
to  note,  or  diftinguifh,  a  fy  liable  of  an  intermediate 
found  between  acute  and  grave  ;  and  generally  fome- 
what  long. — The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  a- 
cute,  the  grave,  and  the  circumflex  ;  formed  thus, 

',  ,  ,  In  Latin,  Englifh,  French,  & c.  the  circum¬ 
flex  is  made  thus  The  acute  raifes  the  voice,  and 
the  grave  falls  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind 
of  undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between  the 
two.  It  is  feldom  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlcfs  to 
(how  the  omiffion  of  a  letter  which  made  the  fy  liable 
long  and  open  ;  a  thing  much  more  frequent  in  the 
French  than  among  us  :  thus  they  write  p'te  for  pafle; 
tlte  for  tejle;  f  'times  for  fitfwes,  See.  They  alfo  life  the 
circumflex  in  the  participles;  fome  of  their  authors 
writing  conneuy  pen ,  others  coring  pdy  See,  Father 
Bufficr  is  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafon  of  the  circumflex  on 
this  occafion. 

I  he  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
fame  with  that  of  ours,  viz.  being  a  compofition  of 

the 
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Cirnimgr-  the  other  two  accents  a  in  one — But  the  copifts,  chan- 
ration  gi ng  the  form  of  the  chara£lers,  and  introducing  the 
II  running-hand,  changed  alfo  the  form  of  the  ciicum- 

vaUation  ^ex  accent5  and  in^eac^  °f  making  a  juft  angle,  round- 
j  ed  it  off,  adding  a  dafh,  thiough  too  much  hafte;  and 
thus  formed  an  s,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced 
this  figure  ",  inftead  of  this  \ 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo¬ 
tion  of  any  body  round  a  centre  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the 
planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tour  of 
words,  ufed  either  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand, 
to  exprefs  a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by  ;  or 
when  one  choofes  not  to  do  it,  out  of  refpeA,  or  for 
fome  other  reafon.  The  word  comes  from  circumlo - 
quor ,  “  I  fpeak  about.” 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 
fomething  difagreeable  or  inconvenient  to  be  exprefs- 
ed  in  diredl  terms  ;  by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in 
ci  kind  of  paraphrafe,  fo  conceived  as  to  foften  or 
break  the  foice  thereof. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  (lain 
by  Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  circumlocution,  “  Milo’s 
•«  fervants  being  prevented  from  afiifting  their  mafter, 
<c  who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by  Clodius ;  they,  in 
■«  his  abfence,  and  without  his  privity,  or  confent,  did 
u  what  every  body  would  expe£l  from  their  own  fer- 

vants  on  fuch  an  occafion.” 

CIRCUMPOLAR  stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  liars,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
pole,  move  round  it  without  fetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  feaft 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  was  very  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuftom,  thinking 
it  abfurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs  fhould  mingle 
with  forrow  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  geometry,  is  faid  of  a 
figure  which  is  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all 
its  fides  or  planes  touch  the  inferibed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  natural  philofophy, 
the  termination,  bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity,  which,  tho* 
not  effential  to  any  adlion,  yet  doth  fome  way  af- 
fe6l  it.  i 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  inlaw,  or  the 
dodtrine  of  prefumption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive 
proof :  circumftances  which  either  neceffarily  or  ufual- 
ly  attend  fadls  of  a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be 
demonftratively  evinced,  are  called  preemptions ,  and  are 
only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary  be  adlually  pro¬ 
ved. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  for 
fupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors  (in 
cafe  any  impanelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  chal- 
langed  by  any  party),  by  adding  to  them  fo  many  of 
the  perfons  prefent  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in  cafe 
they  are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  of  Circumval- 
latwn ,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  with 
a  parapet,  thrown  up  quite  round  the  befieger’s  camp, 
by  way  of  fecurity  againft  any  army  that  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  de- 
fertion. 

Vol.V.  Part  i. 


CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  archite&ure,  denotes  Circutntc- 
the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order.  Circus 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  building,  either 
round  or  oval,  ufed  for  the  exhibiting  of  {hows  to  the 
people.  Some  derive  the  wt>rd  from  Circe,  to  whom 
Tertullian  attributes  the  invention.  Caffiodorus  fays, 

Circus  comes  d  circuitu .  The  Romans,  Servius  ob- 
ferves,  at  firft  had  no  other  circus  but  that  made  by 
the  Tiber  on  one  fide,  and  a  palifade  of  naked  fwords 
on  the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Ifidore,  came  the 
term  ludi  circenfes ,  quafi  circum  enfes .  But  Scaliger  ri¬ 
dicules  that  etymology. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arch¬ 
ed  at  one  end  ;  encompaffed  with  porticos,  and  fur« 
nifhed  with  rows  of  feats,  placed  afeending  over  each 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  e» 
minence,  with  obelifits,  ftatues,  and  pofts  at  each  end. 

This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  biga  and  qua¬ 
driga.  There  were  no  lefs  than  ten  circufes  at  Rome  : 
the  largeft  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called 
Circus  Maximus,  between  the  Aventirie  and  Palatine 
mounts.  It  was  fo  called,  either  becaufe  of  its  vaft 
circumference,  or  becaufe  the  great  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  it;  or  again,  becaufe  it  ivas  confecrated  to  the 
great  gods,  viz.  to  Vertumnus,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Ju¬ 
no,  Minerva,  and  the  Dii  Penates  of  Rome.  Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  fays  that  it  was  three  ftadia  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  four  jugera  broad;  and  thefe 
meafures,  according  to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Roman 
ftadia  625  Roman  feet,  each  of  which  is  12  inches, 
will  give  for  the  length  2187  Roman  feet,  or  fome- 
what  more  than  three  Englifti  furlongs  ;  and  as  to  the 
breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  240  Roman 
feet,  it  will  be  960  Roman  feet.  It  wras  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  the  Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to  feat 
250,000  fpedlators.  The  mofl  magnificent  circufes 
were  thofe  of  Auguftus  and  Nero.  There  are  ftill 
fome  remains  of  the  circufes  at  Rome,  at  Nifmes,  and 
other  places.  The  Romans  were  excelfively  fond  of 
the  games  exhibited  in  the  circus :  witnefs  that  verfe 
in  Juvenal, 

■  Atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  opt  at, 

Vanem  tlT1  circenfes - 

*The  Games  of  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circenfian 
Games ,  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Confus  the  god  of  councils;  and  thence  alfo 
called  Confualia .  They  were  alfo  called  Roman  Games , 

Ludi  Romani ,  either  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  becaufe  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Romans :  and  the  games  held  there,  the 
great  games,  ludi  magni,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more 
expence  and  magnificence  than  others ;  and  becaufe 
held  in  honour  of  the  great  god  Neptune,  who  wras 
their  Confus. — Thofe  who  fay  they  wrere  inftituted  in 
honour  of  the  fun,  confound  the  pompa  circenfis,  or 
proceftion  of  the  circus,  with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  inftituted  by  Evan- 
der,  and  re-eftablifhed  by  Romulus  :  the  pomp,  or 
proceftion,  was  only  a  part  of  the  games,  making  the 
prelude  thereof,  and  confiding  of  a  fimple  cavalcade  of 
chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they 
were  held  in  an  ifiand  of  the  Tiber ;  and  were  called 
Roman  games:  after  that  prince  had  built  the  circus, 
they  took  their  name  therefrom  ;  as  being  conilantly 
held  there.  There  were  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the 
D  circus : 


Cirercefter  circus 
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tlie  firft  was  wreftling,  and  fighting  with 
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{words,  with  ftavce,  and  with  pikes;  the  fecond  was 
racing  ;  the  thud,  faltatio,  dancing  ;  the  iourth,  dif- 
ci,  quoits,  arrows,  and  ceftus  :  ail  which  were  on 
foot:  the  fifth  was  horfe-couiftng  ;  the  fix  tb,  courfes 
of  chariots,  whether  with  two  horfes  or  with  four. 
In  this  lad  exercife,  the  combatants  were  at  firft  di¬ 
vided  into  two  fquadrons  or  quadrils;  then  into  four  ; 
each  bearing  the  names  of  the  colours  they  wor *\f ac¬ 
tio  alba,  rujfea,  See.  At  firft  there  was  only  white  and 
red  ;  then  green  was  added,  and  blue.  Doraitlan  ad¬ 
ded  two  more  colours,  but  they  did  not  continue. 
It  was  Oenomaus  who  firft  invented  this  method  of  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  quadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was 
for  thofe  who  reprefented  the  earth;  the  blue  for  the 

fea,  &c-  .  tot  a 

CIRENCESTER,  hn  ancient  town  of  Gloucefter- 

fhire  in  England.  It  v/as  ftrongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  caftle  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  ftreet  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feen 
in  the  adjacent  meadows,  where  many  Roman  coins, 
chequered  pavements,  and  inferiptions  on  marble,  have 
been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  confular  ways  crofs 
each  other  at  this  town.  The  foffe- way,  which  comes 
from  Scotland,  paffes  through  this  county  and  town 
to  Totncfs  in  Devonshire.  The  other,  called  Irmin- 
Jlrcet,  comes  from  Gloucefter,  and  runs  along  to  South¬ 
ampton.  Not  many  years  ago  they  difeovered,  by 
in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient  build¬ 
ing  under  ground,  50  l°n&>  4°  bread,  and  4  high, 

and  fupported  by  100  brick  pillars,  cunoufly  inlaid 
with  ftones  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  bath.  Cirencefter  has  now  blit  one  churchy 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  the  remains  of  very  va¬ 
luable  painted  glafs.  The  town  is  governed  by  2  high 
conftables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern  7  diftind 
wards;  and  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  a  free  fchool,  a  chanty -fchool,  with  feveral  alms- 
houfes;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Churn,  36  miles 
north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and  88  weft  by  north  of  Lon¬ 
don.  W.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

CIRENZA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafi- 
11  cate,  with  an  arehbifhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  a 
'Confiderable  place,  but  is  now  of  fmall  confequence. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brandano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat# 
4°.  48. 

CIRO-ferri,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  ar- 
chited,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1614,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whofe  defigns  he  imita¬ 
ted  with  fuch  exadnefs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  them.  He  was  efteemed  by  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  and  his  three  fucceffors,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  \  689. 

CIRRUS,  or  Cirrhus,  in  botany,  a  clafper  or 
tendril ;  that  fine  fpiral  firing  or  fibre  put  out  from  the 
foot-ftalks,  by  which  fome  plants,  as  the  ivy  and 
vine,  fallen  themfelves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees,  for 
fupport.  The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  capreo- 
lus,  clavicula,  and  viticulus  of  other  botanifts :  and 
is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts 
of  plants  that  ferve  for  prottdion,  fupport,  and  de¬ 
fence. 

Tendrils  are  fometimes  placed  oppolite  to  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  vine;  fometimeo  at  the  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk 
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of  the  leaf,  as  in  pafilon- flower;  and  fometimes,  as  in 
winged  pea,  pifum  ockrus ,  they  are  emitted  from  the 
leaves  themfelves.  With  refped  to  competition,  they 
are  either  fimple,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch;  or  compound,  that  is,  con  lilt 
cf  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlafiing  pea. 
Bitter  fweet,  foianum,  dulcamara,  bignoriia,  and  ivy, 
fend  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfelves  like  roots  in 
the  adjacent  walls,  cr  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.  Clalpers,  lays  the  ingenious  Dr  Grew,  are  like 
trunk-roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk,  but  a 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  cir¬ 
cumvolutions,  in  which  they  mutually  afeend  and  de- 
feend.  In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
fame  author,  clafpers  feive  for  fupport.  Thus,  in 
vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fragile,  and  {len¬ 
der,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unlefs,  by 
means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together  ;  fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the 
gardener  and  nature:  the  former,  with  his  ligaments 
of  leather,  fecures  the  main  branches;  and  nature,  with 
thofe  of  her  own  providing,  fecures  the  lefs.  Their 
aptitude  to  this  end  is  feen  in  their  convolutions,  a 
motion  not  proper  to  any  other  part  :  and  alfo  in  their 
tough nefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  reinaikable,  as 
they  are  tenderer  than  the  branches  from  which  they 
proceed  In  the  trailing  of  the  trunk,  tendrils  ferve 
for  llabilement  and  fhade  :  thus,  in  cucumbers,  the 
trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile,  would  be 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  preju¬ 
dice  both  of  themfelves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were 
they  not,  by  thefe  ligaments,  held  fall  together,  and 
preferved  in  afiociation  and  good  fellowlhip.  The  fame 
clafpers  ferve  likewife  for  fhade:  fo  that  a  natural  ar¬ 
bour  is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling 
together  the  twigs  of  trees ;  for  the  branches,  by  the 
linking  of  their  clafpers,  being  couched  together,  the 
tender  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of  a  bower  made 
of  their  own  leaves.  Moll  of  the  pea -bloom  flowers 
have  twining  clafpers,  that  is,  which  wind  to  the  right 
and  back  again. 

CIRRI,  in  ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and  foft 
appendages,  not  unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from 
the  under  jaws  or  mouths  of  fome  fifties:  thefe  cirri, 
commonly  tranflated  beards ,  afford  marks  to  diflin- 
guifh  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fifties  on  which  they 
are  found. 

CIRTA,  (anc.  geog.)  the  metropolis  and  royal 
refulence,  not  far  from  the  river  Ampfaga,  in  the  in¬ 
land  parts  of  Numidia  Propria:  A  colony,  furnamed 
Colonia  Sittianorum>  very  rich,  when  in  the  hands  of 
Syphax.  The  colony  was  led  by  one  P.  Sittius,  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  Caefar,  and  was  furnamed  Julia . 
Now  called  Conjlantina ,  in  Algiers.  E.  Long.  7.  Q. 
Lat.  35.  30. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 
The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called 
Lombardy ,  into  Cifalpine  and  Tiranfalpine.  That  which 
,  was  Cifalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Tranfal- 
pine  with  regard  to  us. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecclefiaflical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  our  November. 

CISPADANA  GALLIA,  (anc.  geog.)  adiftridt  of  Italy, 

to 
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to  tlie  fou tli  of  thePo,  occupied  by  the  Gauls  in  the  time 
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of  the  kings  of  Rome,  feparated  from  Liguria  on  the 
Ciilercia^s.  ag  *g  thought  by  the  Iria,  running  fiom  fouth  to 

north  into  the  Po  ;  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  A- 
pennine,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Adriatic.  Phe  term  is 
formed  analogically,  there  being  much  mention  in  Ci¬ 
cero,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  ancient  inferiptions, 
made  of  the  7 'ranfpadani ;  which  and  Cifpadani  are 
terms  ufed  with  refpeft  to  Rome.  Ptolemy  calls  the 
Cifpadana  peculiarly  Gallia  Tcgata ,  extending  be¬ 
tween  the  Po  and  Apennine,  to  the  Sapis  and  Ru¬ 
bicon. 

CISSA,  or  Cissum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  in  Lacetania,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  I- 
berus,  (thought  to  be  Gurjfona.)  Where  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  were  (lift  defeated  by  Scipio.  Another  Cif/h 
of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  river  iEgos  Potamus,  which 
Scylax  feems  to  call  Crejfa>  or  Crijffa ;  fo  that  the  read¬ 
ing  is  doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants; 
aud  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1  ith  or¬ 
der,  Sarmevtace*.  The  male  calyx  is  tetraphyllous; 
no  corolla;  the  ne&arium  wheel-fhaped;  four  (lamina 
with  their  filaments  grown  together.  The  female  ca¬ 
lyx  is  monophyllous  and  ligulated  roundifh,  or  like 
a  piece  of  garter  a  little  roundifh.  There  is  no 
corolla;  three  ftyles,  and  a  monofpermous  berry. 
There  are  two  Ipecies,  the  pareira  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  warm  ell  parts  of  America.  *1  he  root 
of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  an¬ 
tidote  againft  the  bites  of  venomous  fevpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor 
with  a  mucilaginous  fubflance,  which  is  as  thick  as 
jelly  ;  whence  the  name  of  freezing-wyth,  by  which 
this  genus  of  plants  has  been  dillinguilhed  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilians. 

CiSSOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or¬ 
der,  firft  invented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the 
"  of  Diodes .  See  Fluxions 
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in  the  nature  of  a  caffock,  with  a  black  fcapuLry 


CISSUS,  the  wild-crape  :  A  genus  of  the  rao- 
no  gym  a  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
46th  order,  Hederacea.  The  berry  is  monofpermous, 
furroumkd  by  the  calyx,  and  a  quadripartite  corolla. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in 
the  warm  parts  ef  America.  They  fend  out  (len¬ 
der  branches,  having  tendrils  at  their  joints,  by  which 
they  fallen  to  the  neighbouring  trees,  bufhes,  and 
any  other  fupport,  mounting  to  a  confiderable  height. 
The  fruit  of  fome  of  the  fpecies  ate  eaten  by  the 
negroes. 

CISTERCIANS,  in  cliurch-liiftory,  a  religious  or¬ 
der  founded  in  the  1  Iili  century  by  St  Robert,  a  Be- 
nedi&ine.  They  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  go¬ 
verned  almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals  and  tem¬ 
porals.  Cardinal  de  Vitri  deferibing  their  obfervan- 
ce8,  fays,  they  neither  wore  (kins  nor  fhirts  ;  nor  ever 
cat  flefh,  except  in  fickuefs ;  and  abftained  fiom  fi(h, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe  :  they  lay  upon  flraw- beds,  in 
tunics  and  cowls :  they  rofe  at  midnight  to  prayers  : 
they  fpent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  prayer  : 
and  in  all  their  exercifes  obferved  a  continual  filence. 
The  habit  of  the  ciftercian  monks  is  a  white  robe, 
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and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  wooden  girdle.  The 
nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and 
girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubterra neons  refervoir  of 
rain-water;  or  a  vetted  Living  as  a  receptacle  for 
rain  or  othei  water,  for  the  necettary  ufes  of  a  fa¬ 
mily.  There  are  likewife  lead-cifterns,  jar-ciilerns,  &c. 

Authors  mention  a  cittern  at  Conllantiuople,  the 
vaults  of  which  are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 

2  1 2  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii  tending  to 
that  of  the  centre. 

Anciently  there  were  citterns  all  over  the  country  in 
Paleftine.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and  pri¬ 
vate  houfes.  As  the  cities  for  the  mod  part,  were 
b.uilt  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju¬ 
dea  at  two  feafons  in  the  year  only,  in  fprrng  and  au¬ 
tumn,  people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  citterns  in 
the  country  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  iliii 
citterns  of  very  large  dimenfions  to  be  feen  inPalcttine, 
fome  whereof  are  150  paces  long,  and  54  wide. 
There,  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Ramah  of  32  paces  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  citterns,  fprings 
and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in  feripture- 
language. 

CISTUS,  the  Rock-rose  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
20th  order,  Rotacet .  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous ; 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous,  with  two  of  its  leaves  fmaller 
than  the  reft.  The  feeds  are  contained  in  a  capfule. 
There  are  37  fpecies,  moll  of  them  natives  of  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  this  country*  They  aie  beautiful  ever¬ 
green  (hrubs,  generally  very  branchy  quite  from  the 
bottom,  and  forming  diffui'ed  heads.  They  are  very 
ornamental  in  gardens,  not  only  as  evergreens,  ma¬ 
king  a  tine  variety  at  all  feafons  with  their  leaves 
of  different  figures,  fizes,  and  fnades  of  gieen  and 
white,  but  alfo  as  lirft-rate  flowering  (hrubs,  being 
very  profufe  in  moft  elegant  flowers  of  white,  purple, 
and  yellow  colours.  Thefe  flowers  only  laft  for  one 
dav  ;  but  there  is  a  continual  lucceflion  of  new  ones 
for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  on  the  fame  plant;  and  when 
there  are  different  fpecies,  they  will  exhibit  a  con  limit 
bloom  for  near  three  months.  They  are  propagated 
either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  thrive  bed  in  a  dry 
foil.  Their  proper  fituation  in  fhrubbery  works  fliould 
be  towards  the  front  of  the  clumps  and  other  compart¬ 
ments,  in  a  (fern  blage  with  the  choieefi  (hrubs  of  iimi- 
lar  growth,  difpofing  them  fo  as  to  make  a  variety, 
and  to  have  (belter  from  the  other  plants  ;  but  they 
ought  by  110  means  to  be  crowded.  Gum  labdanum  is 
found  upon  a  fpecies  of  ciftiis  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Levant,  and  is  therefore  called  ladaniftra .  See 
Labdanum. 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  ba- 
{lions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion. 

CITADELLA,  the  capital  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 
This,  with  the  whole  ifland,  were,  taken  by  general 
Stanhope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1  708,  and  ceded 
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to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  : 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  brave  defence, 
Citium.  in  >  and  reftored  by  the  peace.  In  1782,  it  was 
— y~ -  ta^en  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confirmed  to  them  at 
the  ftibfequent  peace.  It  is  27  miles  weft  of  Port- 
Malion.  E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  58. 

CITADINESCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  &c. 
Thefe  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  much  afilfted  by  the  imagination,  though  the 
natural  lines  of  a  ftone  may  fometimes  luckily  enough 
reprefent  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  building,  or  the 
courfe  of  a  river  In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  fep- 
taria,  or  ludus  Helmontii,  which  has  fometimes  pret¬ 
ty  beautifu:,  though  very  irregular,  delineations  of  this 
kind.  The  Florentine  marble,  as  we  fee  it  wrought  up 
in  the  ornaments  of  cabinets,  & c.  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  fkill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  pieces  from  the  mafs,  and  difpofe"  them  in  the 
work  fo  as  to  reprefent  what  they  pleafe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame 
with  fummons  in  civil  courts.  See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alfo  a  quotation  of  fome  law,  autho¬ 
rity,  or  paffage  of  a  book. 

CITHiERON  (anc.  geog),  a  mountain  and  foreft  of 
Bceotia,  celebrated  both  in  fable  and  fong.  To  the  weft 
it  ran  obliquely,  a  little  above  the  SinusCriilaeus,  taking 
its  rife  contiguous  to  the  mountains  of  Megara  and  At¬ 
tica  ;  then  levelled  into  plains,  it  terminates  at  Thebes, 
famous  for  the  fate  of  Pentheus  and  A&ceon;  the 
former  torn  by  the  Bacchas,  the  latter  by  his  dogs  ;  as 
alfo  for  the  orgia ,  or  revels  of  Bacchus. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftrument,  the 
precife  ftru&ure  of  which  is.  not  known  ;  fome  think 
it  refembled  the  Greek  delta  a  •  and  others  the  fhape 
of  a  half  moon.  At  firft  it  had  only  3  ftrings,  but 
the  number  was  at  different  times  increafed  to  8,  to 
9,  and  laftly  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments 
and  private  houfes,  and  played  upon  with  a  pledlrum 
or  quill,  like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  fiddle-wood:  A  genus  of 
the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  ta  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfonat <*.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quedentated,  campannlated,  wheel-fhaped,  and  inclining 
to  be  funnel-fhaped,  with  its  fegments  villous  on  the 
upper  fide,  equal.  The  fruit  a  difpermous  berry; 
the  feeds  bilocular.  There  are  two  fpeeies,  both  na¬ 
tives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  they  grow 
to  be  large  trec3,  and  are  adorned  with  white  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes.  In  Britain  they  appear  only  as 
fhrubs,  and  mnft  be  conftantly  retained  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  make  a  fine  appearance,  being  beautiful 
evergreens.  They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds 
or  cuttings. 

CITIUM,  Cetium,  or  Cittlum  (  anc*  geog*.),  a 
town  of  Cyprus,  fituated  in  the  fouth  of  the  ifland^ 
famous  for  the  birth  of  Zeno,  author  of  the  fed!  called 
Stoics  ;  diftant  two  hundred  ftadia  to  the  weft  of  Sa- 
iamis  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
called  Chctim  : *  And  hence  it  is  that  not  only  Cyprus, 
but  the  other  iflands  and  many  maritime  places,  are 
called  Chetim  by  the  Hebrews  ;  now  called  Chitu 
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_  CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city,  veiled 
with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  diftinguifned  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth 
fubje&  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  is  either  by  birth 
or  election  ;  and  foils  may  derive  the  right  from  their 
fathers.  To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  iurolled  in 
one  of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Thofe 
to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was 
not  lawful  to  fcourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  fprig  cryftal,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  cryftals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci¬ 
dentally  tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  that  metal ;  and  all  thefe,  whether  finer  or 
coarfer,  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  together 
under  the  name  citrine :  but  Dr  Hill  has  afeertaiued 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  cryftal  different  from 
all  the  others  in  form  as  well  as  in  colour  ;  and  diftin- 
gnifhed  by  the  name  of  ellipomacrofylum  lucidum  fa- 
Weens,  pyramide  brevi.  It  is  never  found  colourlefs 
like  the  other  cryftals,  but  has  great  variety  of  tinges* 
from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a  pale  lemomcolour. 
It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  Some¬ 
times  found  in  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have  learned 
from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  are  very  fond  of 
it,  to  call  it  citrine;  and  often  cut  ftones  for  rings  out 
of  it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  always, 
finer  than  the  column;  and  thefe,  after  they  have 
palled  through  two  or  three  hands,  are  generally  mis¬ 
taken  for  topazes. 

CITRON-tree,  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 

Citron- Water ,  a  well  known  ftrong  water  or  cor— 
dial,  which  may  be  thus  made  :  Take  of  fine  thin  le~ 
mon-peel,  18  ounces;  of  orange-peel,  9  ounces;  per- 
feft  nutmegs,  4  ounces ;  the  lineft  and  beft  re&ified> 
fpiri  t  of  wine,  2  gallons  and  a  half.  'Digeft  in  balneo, 
mariae  for  one  night  :  draw  off  with  a  flow  fire  ;  then 
add  as  much  water  as  will  juft  make  the  matter  milker 
(which  will  be  about  7^  quarts  or  2  gallons)  ;  and, 
laftly,  add  2  pounds  of  line  fugar.  This  compofition* 
may  be  improved  by  frelh  elder  flowers,  hung  in  a 
cloth  in  the  head  of  the  ftill,  fprinkled  with  ainber- 
greafe  in  powder,  or  its  effence. 

Citron- Wood,  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  cal¬ 
led  by  the  natives  candle-wood ;  becaufe,  being  cut 
into  fplinters,  it  burns  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  grows  to  a  confi- 
derable  fize  :  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green;  the  flower  is  fweet,  and  much; 
like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn.  The  trunk* 
is  fo  like  the  yellow  founders  in  colour,  that  there  was? 
once  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  fome  tree,  and  much 
of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  fold  as  fuch:  but 
they  were foon  found  to  be  different;  the  founders  be- 
mg  of  a  fweet  feent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and* 
reiinous ;  but  the  citron-wood  confiderably  heavy, 
very  oily,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known- 
ule  in  medicine ;  but  is  uied  in  France  and  Germanyr 
by  the  turners,  being  a  fine  firm-grained  wood,  and 
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Citrus,  taking  a  fine  polifti,  and  with  age  becoming  of  a  very 
"" i*  beautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  Citron-tree:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  icoi'andria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  oblong, 
and  five  in  number  ;  the  anthers  20,  with  their  fila¬ 
ments  grown  together  fo  as  to  form  various  pencils. 
The  fruit  is  an  unilocular  berry. 

Specks .  I.  The  Medica,  or  Citron-tree,  hath  an  up¬ 
right  froooth  trunk,  divided  at  top  into  a  branchy 
ftrong- (hooting,  full  head,  from  about  5  to  15  feet 
high,  adorned  with  large  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  thick 
leaves,  having  linear  foot-ftalks,  and  numerous  flowers 
from  the  Tides  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  very 
large  oblong  oval,  pointed,,  rough-rinded  fruit.  The 
varieties  are  citron-tree  with  four  fruit  ;  with  fweet 
fruit  £  with  long  fruit  ;  with  warted  fruit ,  with  re¬ 
curved  fruit  ;  and  with  blotched  leaves. 

II.  The  Lima,  or  Lemon-tree,  hath  an  upright 
fmooth  trunk,  divided  upward  into  a  branchy  regular 
head;  from  12  to  15  feet  high;  large,  oval,  fpear- 
fhaped,  pointed,  (lightly  fawed  leaves,  on  linear  foot- 
ftalks:  and  many  flowers  from  the  fldes  of  the  branches 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  prominent  at  the  top. 
The  varieties  are,  the  lemon-tree  with  four  fruit; 
with  fweetifh  fruit ;  with  very  large  fruit  called  Impe¬ 
rial  lemon  ;  with  pear-fliaped  fruit;  with  furrowed 
fruit  ;  with  cindered  fruit ;  with  childing  fruit ;  with 
whitilh  fruit ;  with  tricolor  ftriped  fruit ;  with  filver 
flriped  leaves;  and  with  double  flowers. 

III.  The  Aurantium,  or  Orange-tree,  hath  an  up¬ 
right  trunk  dividing  upward  into  a  branchy,  regular 
head,  from  5  to  10  or  12  feet  high;  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
entire  leaves,  having  winged  foot-ftalks  and  numerous 
white  flowers  at  the  Tides  oT  the  branches,  fucceeded 
by  globular  fruit  comprefled  at  both  ends.  The  mod 
noted  varieties  are,  1  The  Seville  orange.  T.  his  is  a 
very  handfome  tree,  and  the  hardieft  of  any;  as  in  this 
country  it  (hoots  freely,  produces  large  and  beautiful 
leaves,  flowers  ftronger,  Sec.  The  fruit  is  large,  rough, 
rinded,  and  four,  of  excellent  quality  for  economical 
ufes  2.  The  China  orange.  This  . tree  has  mode¬ 
rately  fixed  leaves,  and  a  fmooth,  thin-rinded,  fweet 
fruit,  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties  in  warm 
countries,  where  they  grow  in  the  open  ground. 
3.  The  great  Shaddock  orange,  orpumplemo.es,  grows 
larger  and  ftronger  than  the  foregoing,  with  large, 
thick,  and  fomewhat  ferrated  leaves,  and  very  large 
fruit,  having  a  reddifh  pulp.  It  derives  the  name  of 
Shaddock  from  one  of  that  name  that  Tint  brought 
it  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  4.  The  Forbidden-fruit-tree, 
in  trunk,  leaves,  and  flowers,  very  much  refembles  the 

Plate  common  orange-tree  ;  but  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 

cxxxvin.  larger  and  longer  than  the  biggeft  orange.  It  has 
fomewhat  the  tafte  of  a  (haddock  ;  but  far  exceeds 
that,  as  well  as  the  belt  orange,  in  its  delicious 
tafte  and  flavour.  5.  The  Horned  orange  is  a  tree 
of  moderate  fixe,  producing  fruit  which  divide,  and 
the.  rind  runs  out  into  divisions  like  horns.  6.  The 
Hermaphrodite  orange  is  a  common  fixed  tree,  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  ftiaped  partly  like  an  orange  and  partly  like 
a  citron.  7.  The  Dwarf  orange  tree,  or  nutmeg 
orange,  has  a  long  ftem  and  (mall  buftiy  head,  grow¬ 
ing  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  fmall  oval  leaves  in  ciuf- 


ters  ;  and  numerous  flowers  in  clufters,  covering  the  C:tr 
branches,  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  fruit.  Thefe  are  r 
the  mod  remarkable  varieties  of  the  three  foregoing 
fpecies  of  citrus  :  but  befides  thefe  there  are  a  great 
number  of  others;  and  indeed  in  thofo  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally,  the  varieties  may  be  multiplied 
without  end,  like  thofe  of  our  apples  and  pears.  The 
flowers  of  all  the  fpecies  and  varieties  are  formed  each 
of  five  fpreading  petals,  appearing  here  principally  in 
Mav  and  June  ,*  and  the  fruit  continue  fetting  in  June 
and  July,  and  ripen  the  year  following. 

IV.  The  Trifoliata,  or  Japonele  citron,  is  a  thorny 
flirub  growing  naturally  in  Japan,  where  it  is  like  wile 
known  by  the  names  of  Gees,  and  Karatals  baima. 

The  trunk,  we  are  told  by  Kasmpfer,  acquires  by  age 
and  culture  the  thicknefs  of  a  tree.  The  branches  and 
(hoots  are  unequal;  in  fome  parts  comprefled,  in  others 
fwelling,  efpecially  about  the  fpines.  Thefe  proceed 
iiiigly  from  the  ftem  and  branches  ;  are  ftraight,  run 
out  from  a  broad  bafe  into  a  very  (harp  point ;  and 
are  protruded  from  the  wood,  with  the  common  bark, 
of  which  they  are  like  wife  invefted.  The  wood  is 
loofe  and  foft ;  the  bark  of  a  (liming  green,  moiil 
and  eafily  parting  from  the  wood.  The  leaves  are 
few  in  number,  fawed  on  the  edges,  veined,  placed 
without  order,  but  generally  growing  under  the  fpines. 

They  grow  by  threes,  like  thofe  of  trefoil,  upon  the 
extremity  of  a  common  foot-ftalk  which  is  furnifned 
on  each  fide  with  a  membranaceous  fringe  or  margin, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  pedicles  of  the  orange.  The 
upper  furface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  bright  lucid  green, 
the  lower  dark  and  herbaceous.  The  flowers,  which 
refemhle  thofe  of  the  medlar,  proceed  fmgly  from  the- 
arm-pits  of  the  leaves;  are  white,  poflefledof  no  great 
degree  of  fragrance,  and  confift  of  five  petals.  The 
fruit  is  equally  beautiful  with  a  middle-fized  orange  ; 
their  internal  ftru&ure  is  alfo  pretty  much  the  fame  ; 
only  the  pulp  is  glutinous,  of  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  har(h  difagreeable  tafte.  The  feeds  have  the  fame 
taite  with  the  pulp,  and  are  fliaped  exadlly  like  thole 
of  the  orange. 

Culture .  The  three  firft  fpecies  merit  particular  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  elegant  evergreens,  rifing  in  this 
country  from  about  5  to  10  feet  in  height;  forming, 
full  and  handfome  heads,  ciofely  garnifhed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  large  leaves  all  the  year  round,  and  putting  forth 
a  profufion  of  fweet  flowers  in  fpring  and  early  in  fum- 
mer ;  which  even  in  this  climate  are  often  fucceeded 
by  abundance  of  fruit  that  fometimes  arrive  at  tole¬ 
rable  perfedlion.  Though  all  the  varieties  were  ori¬ 
ginally  obtained  by  feed,  yet  the  only  certain  method- 
of  continuing  the  approved  varieties  is  by  budding  or 
inarching  them  on  (locks  raifed  from  feed  to  a  proper 
fize.  As  the  young  trees,  however,  are  brought  in 
plenty  from  abroad,  this  method  is  feldom  pradlifed  in 
this  country:  but  for  curiofity,  it  may  be  done  by 
thofe  who  are  fo  inclined,  in  the  following  manner  ; 

Early  in  the  fpring  procure  fome  kernels,  which  may 
be  had  in  plenty  from  rotten  fruits,  or  others  that  are 
properly  ripened,  obferving  that  for  frocks,  the  citron> 
lemon,  and  Seville-orange,  as  being  the  freed  (hooters,, 
are  to  be  preferred  ;  and  of  thefe  the  citron  is  the 
ftrongeft.  Sow  the  kernels  in  March,  in  pots  of  rich 
light  earth  half  an  inch  deep,  and  plunge  them  in  a 
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Ctiru*.  hot-bed  under  frames  and  glafl'es.  Dung  or  tmi  may  dried  fibres.  Then  they  are  to  be  planted  in  pots  filled  Citrus 

- — v -  be  ufed,  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  giving  air,  and  with  light  rich  earth;  at-.d  plunged  in  a  tan-bed,  where  >~ 

frequent  fprinklings  of  water.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  they  are  to  remain  for  three  or  four  months;  after 

the  plants  will  come  up  ;  and  in  fix  or  eight  weeks  which  they  are  to  be  trained  to  the  open  air,  but  will 

more,  they  will  be  advanced  four  or  five  inches  or  not  bear  it  longer  than  from  the  end  of  May  till  the 

more  in  height.  You  mult  now  give  them  more  air  middle  or  end  of  Odoben 

and  water;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  harden  them  Sometimes  thefe  trees,  iuftead  of  being  kept  in  pots 
to  the  full  air,  in  which  let  them  remain  till  October ;  or  tubs,  are  planted  in  the  full  ground ;  and  where 
then  move  them  Into  the  green  houfe,  to  (land  till  the  this  can  be  done,  it  is  by  far  the  mod  eligible  method, 
fpring,  and  in  March  or  April  plant  them  fingly  in  Where  this  is  intended,  there  muft  be  frames  eroded 
fmall  pots;  being  careful  to  ihake  them  out  of  the  feed  for  the  fupport  of  glafs  and  other  covers,  to  defend 
pots  with  their  roots  entire.  They  muft  be  watered  the  plants  during  inclement  weather;  and  in  this  fitua- 
immediately  after  planting,  and  the  watering  muft  be  tion  the  trees  generally  (hoot  ftrong,  produce  large 
occafionally  repeated.  After  this  they  are  to  be  treat-  fruit,  and  may  be  trained  either,  as  wall  or  ftandard 
ed  as  woody  exotics  of  the  green -houfe  ;  and  in  a  trees.  A  fouth  wall,  in  a  dry  fituation,  is  proper  for 
year  or  two  the  largeft  of  thofe  defigned  for  docks  training  them  as  wall-trees  ;  againft  \vhich  may  be 
will  be  fit  for  budding.  eroded  wooden  frame-work  fioping,  either  fixed  or 

The  operation  for  budding  is  performed  in  the  moveable,  for  the  fupport  of  glafs  frames  for  winter  ; 

-  Pec  lm-  month  of  Auguft,  and  is  done  in  the  common  way  *  ;  likewife  for  the  greater  protedion  of  the  trees  in  fe- 
culathn.  only  the  buds  muft  be  taken  from  trees  of  a  good  kind  vere  frofts,  there  may  be  a  fire-place  with  a  fine  or 
that  bear  well.  As  foon  as  the  operation  is  finiftied,  two  carried  alongft  a  low  wall  in  the  fronts  and  ends, 
the  pots  with  their  plants  muft  be  placed  in  the  green-  To  have  the  trees  as  ftandards,  a  more  capacious  and 
houfe,  or  in  a  glafs-cafe  ;  or,  where  there  is  the  con-  lofty  glafs-cafe  Ihotild  be  eieded  againfi.  the  wall,  in 
venieuce  of  a  fpare  bark-pit,  where  the  heat  of  the  the  manner  of  a  hot-houfe,  but  higher  ;  in  this  one  ot 
bark  is  alnroft  exhaullei,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  there-  two  rows  of  orange-trees  may  be  planted,  differing  them 
in  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  either  cafe,  however,  to  run  up  as  ftandards  with  only  fome  neceffary  pru- 
the  air  muft  be  admitted  freely  by  opening  the  front  ning  juft  to  preferve  their  regularity.  In  fome  places 
glaffes  ;  allowing  alfo  a  (light  (hade  of  mats  in  the  there  aTe  lofty  moveable  glafs-cafes,  fo  that  two  or 
middle  of  hot  funffiine  days,  and  fupplying  them  with  three  rows  of  trees  are  planted  In  a  eonfpicuous  part 
water  every  two  or  three  days  during  this  kind  of  of  the  pkafure-ground.  In  winter  the  frame  is  put 
xveather.  Iu  three  or  four  weeks  the  buds  will  be  over  them,  and  in  Cummer  wholly  taken  alway  ;  fo 
united  with  the  (lock  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  loofen  that  they  appear  like  a  little  orange-grove  growing  in 
the  bandages,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fwell ;  the  the  open  ground.  The  flowering  and  fruit-letting 
buds,  however,  will  all  remain  dormant  till  the  next  feafon  of  all  the  forts  of  citrus  is  in  June  and  July, 

fpring.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  inarching,  They  are  often,  efpecially  the  orange-trees,  greatly 

,  gee  In_ which  is  done  in  the  common  way  j-;  but  the  method  loaded  with  bloffoms  ;  and  when  thefe  (land  verv 

Aribin*.  of  budding  is  found  to  produce  much  handfomer  tries,  thick,  it  is  proper  to  thin  them  a  little,  taking  off 

and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred.  But  the  mod  cheap  the  fmalleft.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the 
and  expeditious  method  of  procuring  a  collection  of  trees  continue  blowing  and  fetting  their  fruit  for 
thefe  kinds  of  trees  is  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as  three  months,  when  a  full  crop  of  fruit  is  fet,  it  is  of 
are  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Thefe  benefit  to  the  trees  a;nd  fruit  to  gather  off  the  f'l- 
come  over  in  chefts,  without  any  earth  to  their  roots,  perabimdant  bloffoms  as  they  are  produced  ;  though 
having  their  roots  and  heads  a  little  trimmed:  they  are  fome  permit  them  to  remain  on  account  of  their  ap- 
commonly  from  one  inch  to  two  or  three  in  diameter  pearance. 

in  the  ftem  ;  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height :  Up.  The  fruit3  of  the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange 

and  by  the  affiftance  of  a  bark-bed  they  readily  take  trees,  yield  very  agreeable  acid  juices  ;  which,  befidea 
root  and  grow  freely  ;  forming  as  good' trees  in  two  the  tries  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied,  anfwer 
years,  as^ould  be  raifed  here  by  inarching  or  budding  confiderablt  purpofes  in  medicine.  When  Commodore 
in  15  or  20.  They  are  fold  in  the  Italian  warehoufes  Anfon  failed  round  the  world,  his  men  were  fo  furpri- 
inLondon.  Their  price  is  fromthree  (hillings  to  a  guinea  fingly  recovered  from  the  fcurvy.by  the  oranges  which 
each,  according  to  their  (i£e  ;  and  they  are  generally  they  founa  at  the  iftand  of  Pinian,  that  ^it  was  afttr- 
advei  tried  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  which' is  early  in  the  wards  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  government 
fpring,  and  the  fooner  the  better.  In  the  choice  of  to  inquire  into  the  virtues  of  thefe  fruits  as  an  antiicor- 
thefe  trees,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  they  are  com-  butic  medicine.  In  Captain  Cook's  laft  voyage,  he 
monly  budded  at  fuch  height  in  the  ftem,  as  to  form  was  fupplied  with  a  quantity  of  orange  and  lemon  juice 
heads  from  about  two  to  four  or  live  feet  high;  and  as  infpiffsted  to  a  rob  ;  hut  his  opinion  of  its  emcacy  ^is 
they  are  frequently  furnilhed  with  two  buds,  one  on  lay  no  means  great.  The  dearnefs  of  it  is  a  great  ob- 
each  fide  of  the  item,  thefe  ftiould  be  chofen  prefer-  je&ion  ;  and,  unlefs  in  conjundion  with  other  things, 
ablv  to  others;  as  they  will  form  the  mod  regular  he  has  not  obferved  its  good  effeds..  Sir  John  Pringle, 
heads.  Preparatory  to  their  planting,  they  mull  be  in  his  difcourle  before  the  Royal  Society,  when  Captain 
placed  for  a  day  or  two  in  tubs  of  water 'to  plump  Cook  was  prefeuted  with  a  medal  by  that  refpedable 
their  bark  and  roots;  after  this  they  muft  be  vvafhed  and  body,  differs  a  little  from  the  Captain's  opinion,  and 
cleaned,  their  branches  trimmed  to'half  a  foot  long,  and  thinks  that  in  the  fea-feurvy  thefe  fruits  muft  ueceftarily 
the  roots  freed  from  difeafed  parts,  and  all  the  fmall  be  very  efficacious.  He  approves,  however,  more  of 

•  the? 
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Citrus  the  juices  themfelves  depurated,  than  the  extrad.  of 

II  them;  as  this  cannot  be  prepartd  without  diffipating 

^  cify>  rr  any  of  the  finer  parts.  The  juice  of  lemons  is  very 

. ~v  frequently  ufed  for  neutralising  alkaline  falt3  for  faline 

draughts.  The  citron  is  fddom  ufed  in  this  country  ; 
though  its  peel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lemon,  is  can¬ 
died, °and  fold  as  a  fweetmeat.  The  yellow  peel  of  the 
lemon  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  as  is  alio  that  of  tl^e 
orange ;  and  in  cold  phlegmatic  conflitutions  they 
prove  excellent  ftomachics  and  carminatives,  promoting 
appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  {Lengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifeera.  Orange-peel,  however,  is  very  con¬ 
fidently  warmer  than  that  of  lemons,  and  abounds  more 
1  In  effential  oil:  to  this  circumftance,  therefore,  due  re¬ 

gard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  orange-peel  is  likev/ife  lefs  perifhable 
than  that  of  lemons.  Both  are  ingredients  in  many 
officinal  pYeparations. 

The  young  fruit  of  the  Seville  orange  dried  are 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  aurantia  curajlaven - 
tut.  They  are  moderately  warm  bitterifh  aromatics,  of 
a  fufiiciently  agreeable  flavour.  The  flowers  of  the 
orange-tree  have  been  for  fome  time  pad  in  great  efteem 
as  a  perfume.  They  are  highly  odoriferous,  of'  a  fome- 
what  warm  and  bitter  tafle.  They  yield  their  flavour 
by  infufion  to  rectified  fpirit,  and  in  diB illation  both 
to  fpirit  and  water.  The  bitter  matter  is  diflolved  in 
water,  and  cn  evavorating  the  deco&ion  remains  entire 
in  the  extrad.  The  diftilled  water  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops,  but  on  account  of  the  great  fcarcity  of 
the  flowers  is  now  hid  a  fide  :  it  is  called  by  foreign 
writers  aqua  naphx .  An  oil  diflilled  from  thefe  flowers 
is  brought  from  Italy  under  the  name  of  oleum,  or  ejfeti - 
it  a  neroli. 

CITTERN,  a  mufical  inftrument  much  refembliug 
the  guittar,  for  which  it  ha3  been  frequently  miflaken. 
Anciently  it  was  called  the  ctjlriim,  and  till  lately  was 
held  in  great  contempt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  pradice  on  it  being  very  eafy,  ft  was  formerly 
the  amufement  and  recreation  of  lewd  women  and 
their  vifltcrs  ;  infomuch,  that  in  many  of  the  old  Eng- 
lifli  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  fymbol  of  a  wo¬ 
man  that  lived  by  proftitution.  It  was  alfo  the  com¬ 
mon  amufement  of  waiting  cuflomers  in  barbers  {hops, 
as  being  the  nioft  eafy  of  all  inflruments  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  alnoft  every  body 
could  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  bifhop  and  cathedral  church;  and  is  call¬ 
ed  civitas ,  oppuhim ,  and  urls civ  it  as,  in  regard  it  is 
governed  by  juAice  and  order  of  magillracy  ;  oppi- 
dum ,  becaufe  it  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  urls ,  becaufe  it  is  in  due  form  furrounded 
with  walls. 

Kingdoms  have  been  faid  to  contain  as  many  cities 
as  they  have  feats  of  archbifliops  and  bifhops  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
fince  the  conquefl  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
there  were  no  cities,  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burghs ,  and  even  London  was  then  called  Lon - 
donhirgh ,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  called  Edinburgh, 
And  long  after  the  conquefl  the  word  city  is  ufed  pro- 
JTiifcuoufly  with  the  burgh ,  a3  in  the  charter  of  Leice- 
fter,  where  it  is  both  called  civitas  and  burgus;  which 
-fiimvs  that  thofe  writers  were  miflaken  who  tell  us 


every  city  was,  cr  is,  a  bilbo  p’s  fee.  And  though  the  t  Cl{7' 
word  city  fi  Unifies  with  ns  Inch  a  town  corporate  as  hath 
ufually  a  bifhop  ar,d  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is  not 
always  fc. 

As  to  the  ancient  date  of  cities  and  villages,  whilll 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  iomc  great 
loid  on  whom  they  depended  for  protedlion,  and  were 
fuhjfdl  to  his  arbitrary  jurifdi&ion.  The  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moil  unalienable 
rights  cf  humanity.  They  could  not  difpofe  of  the 
tffedls  which  their  own  induftry  had  acquired,  either 
by  a  latter-will  or  by  any  deed  executed  curing  their 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  without  purchafing  the  confent  of  the 
lord  on  whom  they  depended.  If  once  they  had  com¬ 
menced  a  law-fuit,  they  durfl  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  in  whofe  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perquifites  f 

due  to  him  on  palling  his  fentence.  Services  of  vari-  ctar/uV? 
ous  kinds  no  lefs  disgraceful  than  opprefiive  were  ex- 
a&ed  from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The 
fpirit  of  induflry  were  checked  in  Tome  cities  by  abfurd 
regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreafonable  exa&ions ; 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  opprefiive  maxims  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  ariflociacy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any 
degree  of  height  or  vigour.  * 

The  freedom  of  cities  wa3  firft  eftablifhed  in  Italy, 
owing  principally  to  the  introdudion  of  commerce. 

As  foon  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
this  objeft,  and  to  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  might  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa¬ 
tient  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  their  infolent  lords,  and 
to  eflablifh  among  themfelves  fuch  a  free  and  equal 
government  as  would  render  property  fecure  and  in- 
duflry  floui  ifhing.  The  German  emperors,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  feat 
of  their  government  was  far  diflant  from  Italy,  pofiefled 
a  feeble  and  imperfedl  jurifdi&ion  in  that  country.. 

Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes  or  their 
own  turbulent  vaflals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
interior  pclice  of  Italy,  and  gave  conftant  employment 
for  their  arms.  Thefe  circnmflances  induced  fome  of 
the  Italian  cities,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  lith 
century,  to  aflame  new  privileges;  to  unite  together 
more  clofely  ;  and  to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  poli¬ 
tic,  under  the  government  of  laws  eflablilhed  by  com¬ 
mon  confent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired 
by  bold  or  fortunate  ufurpations,  others  purchafed  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themfelves  gainers  when 
they  received  large  fums  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  with- hold  ;  and  fome  cities  ob¬ 
tained  them  gratuitoufly  from  the  facility  or  generofi- 
ty  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended.  The  great 
increafe  of  wealth  which  the  crufades  brought  into  Italy, 
occafioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  adivity  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  fuch  a  general 
pafiion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that,  before  the 
conclufion  of  the  lafl  crufade,  all  the  confiderable  cities 
in  that  country  had  either  purchafcd  or  had  extorted 
large  immunities  from  the  emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 
it  made  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance 
thefe  potent  vaflals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 

crown;. 
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City,  crown,  firfl  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privi- 
— "Y— -  leges  on  the  towns  fituated  within  his  own  domaine. 

Thefe  privileges  were  called  charters  of  community ,  by 
which  he  enfranchifed  the  inhabitants,  abolifhed  all 
marks  of  fervitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a^council  and  ma- 
Ngillrates  of  their  own  nomination.  Thefe  magiftrates 
had  the  right  of  adminiftering  juftice  within  their  own 
precindts  ;  of  levying  taxes  ;  of  embodying  and  train¬ 
ing  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the 
field  when  required  by  the  fovereign,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  officers  appointed  by  the  community.  I  he 
great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their .  monarch, 
and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their 
territories.  They  had  wafted  fuch  great  fums  in  their 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  wreie  eager  to 
lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  railing  money  by  the 
fale  of  thofe  charters  of  liberty.  Though  th*  conftitu- 
tion  of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverfe  to  their  power,  they  difre- 
garded  remote  confequences  in  order  to  obtain  prefent 
relief.  In  lefs  than  two  centuries,  fervitude  was  abolifh- 
€d  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  b  ranee,  and  they  became  free 
corporations,  inftead  of  dependent  villages  without  ju- 
rifdidtion  or  privileges.  Much  about  the  fame  period 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  im¬ 
munities,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  li¬ 
berty  and  independence.  The  pradice  fpread  quickly 
over  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  Spanifh  hiltorians  arc  almoft  entirely  blent  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  communities  in  that 
kingdom  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  time  and  manner  of  their  firft  intro- 
dudion  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana, 
that  in  the  year  135°  eighteen  cities  had  obtained  a 
feat  in  the  Cortes  of  Caftile.  In  Arragon,  cities  feem 
early  to  have  acquired  extenfive  immunities;  together 
with  a  (hare  in  the  legiflature.  In  the  year  1 118,  the 
citizens 'of  Saragoffia  had  not  only  obtained  political  K- 
berty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and  many  other  immu¬ 
nities,  unknown  to  perfons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  eftablifhment  of  communities  or  corporations 
was  pofterior  to  the  conqueft.  The  pra&ice  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
crown  were  perfedtly  fimilar  to  thofe  above  enumerated. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the  towns  in  England 
were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kingsj 
and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  from  a 
ftate  of  fiavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which 
*  0  7  .they  had  already  enjoyed- +.  The  Englifh  cities,  how- 

LytZton's  ever,  were  very  inconfiderable  in  the  12th  century.  A 
llijtory  of  clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  hiftory  jufl  referred 
Henry  II.  t0,  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  de- 
VoL  u*  feription  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
s’*317*  ry  II.  and  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade, 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would 
fuggeft  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  ftate  at  prefent,  when 
it  is  the  greateft  and  moft  opulent  city  in  Europe. 
But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely 
comparative.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  London,  who  flonrifhed  in  the  fame  reign, 
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and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  informed,  that  Civet 
this  city,  of  which  Fitz-Stephen  gives  fuch  a  pompous  ,  C^ic*  J 
account,  contained  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants. 

The  other  cities  were  fmall  in  proportion,  and  in  no 
condition  to  extort  any  extenfive  privileges. .  That 
the  conftitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many 
circumftances  refembled  that  of  the  towns  of  France 
and  England,  is  manifeft  from  the  Leges  Burgorum  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Reglam  Majejlatem . 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  which  it  is  pecu¬ 
liar.  See  Viverra. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear,  yellowiffi,  or  brownifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  confidence  of 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout ;  of  a  very 
ftrong  fmell,  quite  oftenfive  when  undiluted,  but  agree¬ 
able  when  only  a  fmall  portion  of  civet  is  mixed  with 
a  large  one  of  other  fubftances.  It  unites  eafily  with 
oils  both  exprefled  and  diftilled,  but  not  at  all  with  wa¬ 
ter  or  fpirit  of  wine  :  nor  can  it  be  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by  the  mediation  of  fugar.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  feems  to  difpofe  it  to  unite  with  water ;  but  in 
a  very  little  while  the  civet  feparates  from  the  liquor, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  though  it  does  not  prove  of 
fuch  a  refinous  tenacity  as  when  treated  with  fugar  and 
fpirit  of  wine.  It  communicates,  however,  fome  fhare 
of  its  fmell  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors:  hence 
a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  often  added  in  odoriferous  tinc¬ 
tures,  and  fufpended  in  tlie  ftill-head  during  the  diftil- 
lation  of  odoriferous  waters  and  fpirits.  It  is  rarely 
if  ever  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  Italians 
make  it  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  [ob¬ 
tain  the  whole  of  its  feent ;  for  oils  wholly  diflblve  the 
fubftance  of  it.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
civet  unadulterated.  The  fubftances  ufually  mixed  with 
it  are  lard  and  butter  ;  which  agreeing  with  it  jn  its 
general  properties,  render  all  criteria  for  diftinguifhing 
the  adulteration  impoffible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is 
carried  on  at  Calicut,  Baflora,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfume  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to  be  feen 
alfo  in  France  and  Holland.  The  French  keep  them 
only  as  a  rarity;  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale.  It  is  moftly 
ufed  by  confedtioners  and  perfumers. 

CivET-Cat ,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.  See  Viverra. 

CIVIC  crown,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  ci¬ 
tizen  in  an  engagement. 

The  civic  crown  was  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  any  other  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better 
materials  than  oak-boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
C.  M.  Coriolanus,  accounts  as  follows  for  ufing  on 
this  occafion  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others : 
becaufe,  fays  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  facred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
it  the  moft  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  pre- 
ferved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny*,  fpeaking  of  the*  LAxvi. 
honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  thofe  who  had  ^*4- 
merited  this  crown,  fays,  “  They  who  had  once  ob¬ 
tained  it,  might  wear  it  always.  When  they  appeared 
at  the  public  fpedtacles,  the  fenate  and  people  rofe  to 
do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on  thefe 
occalions  among  the  fenators.  They  were  not  only 

per- 
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perfonally  excufed  from  all  troublefome  offices,  but 
procured  the  fame  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand¬ 
father  by  the  father’s  fide. 

CIVIDAD-de-las-Palmas,  the  capital  town  of 
the  ifland  of  Canary,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  two  (lories  high, 
and  flat-roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  handfome 
ftrudlure  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  defended  by  a  fmall  caftle  feated  on  a  hill. 
W.  Long.  14.  35.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

CiriDJD-Rea!,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and 
capital  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
drefling  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W.  Long. 
4.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  2. 

CiriDAD-RcderlgOy  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Aquada, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  52.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

C ir iDAD-di- Friuli, a  fmall  but  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice;  feated  on  the 
river  Natifona.  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

CIVIL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards 
the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace,  of  the  citizens  or 
fubjecfts  of  the  date  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,  <Scc. 

Civil,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a  complai- 
fant  and  humane  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  life.  See  Civility. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  procedure  in  an  adlion,  relating  to  fome  pecuniary 
matter  or  intereft ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  cri¬ 
minal. 

Cifil  Death ,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety  ;  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpe¬ 
tual  banifhment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and 
excommunication. 

Cifil  Law,  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  (late, 
country,  or  city :  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by  the 
civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  bed 
Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations  ;  and,  for  the  mod  part,  received 
and  obferved  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
above  1200  years.  See  Law,  Part  I.  n  43,  44. 

It  was  firft  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald 
a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  eledled  to  the  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  1138;  and  he  appointed  a  profeffor,  wz. 
Roger  firnamed  Vicarius ,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
to  teach  it  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  gained  ground  very  (lowly.  King  Ste¬ 
phen  iffued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  ffudy 
of  it.  And  though  the  clergy  were  attached  to 
it,  the  laity  rather  wiflied  to  preferve  the  old  conftitu- 
tion.  However,  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy 
prevailed  ;  and  the  civil  law  acquired  great  reputation 
from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  ILL  both  incluflve.  Many  tranferipts  of  Ju- 
flinian’s  Inffitute  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our 
ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Bradlon  and  Fleta ; 
and  Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that  the  common  law 
would  have  been  loft  and  over-run  by  the  civil,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  in  one  certain  fpet,  and  the  forming  the 
profeliion  of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggregate 
body. 
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It  is  allowed,  that  the  civil  law  contains  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  equity  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  form  good  fenfe  and  found  judgment. 
Hence,  though  in  feveral  countries  it  has  no  other  au¬ 
thority  but  that  of  reafon  and  juftice,  it  is  every  where 
referred  to  for  authority.  It  is  not  received  at  this 
day  in  any  nation  without  fome  alterations  :  and  forne- 
times  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and 
particular  cuftoms  ;  and  often  ordinances  and  ftatutes 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  it. 

In  Turky,  the  Bafilics  are  only  ufed.  In  Italy, 
the  canon  law  and  cuftoms  have  excluded  a  good  part 
of  it.  In  Venice,  cuftom  hath  almoft  an  abfolute  go¬ 
vernment.  In  the  Milanefe,  the  feudal  law,  and  par- 
ticular  cuftoms,  bear  fway.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
conftitutions  and  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  faid  to 'pre¬ 
vail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil  law  is 
efteemed  to  be  the  municipal  law  :  but  yet  many  part3 
of  it  are  there  grown  obfolete  ;  and  others  are  altered, 
either  by  the  canon  law  or  a  different  ufage.  In 
Friezeland,  it  is  obferved  with  more  ftri&nefs  ;  ftmt  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxonicum, 
Lubecenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at 
all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is  received,  and  that 
part  is  in  fome  places  as  a  cuftomary  law;  and  in  thofe 
provinces  neared  to  Italy  it  is  received  as  a  municipal 
written  law.  In  criminal  caufes,  the  civil  law  is  more 
regarded  in  France  ;  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regula¬ 
ted  by  ordinances  and  edids.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  civil  law  is  conne&ed  with  the  jus  regium  and  cu- 
ftom.  In  Scotland,  the  ftatutes  of  the  federunt,  part 
of  the  regias  qiajeilatis,  and  their  cuftoms,  controul  the 
civil  law. 

In  England,  it  is  ufed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  in  the  court  of  chivalry, 
in  the  two  univerfities,  and  in  the  courts  of  equity; 
yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  reflrained  and  dire&ed  by  the  com- 
mon  law. 

Cifil  Society .  See  Law,  Part  I.  n°  12. 

Civil  State,  in  the  Britilh  polity,  one  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  divifions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  orders  of 
men  from  the  higheft  nobleman  to  the  meaneft  peafant 
that  are  not  included  under  the  Military  or  Mari¬ 
time  dates  :  though  it  may  fometimes  include  indivi¬ 
duals  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  ;  fmee  a  noble¬ 
man,  a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peafant,  may  become 
either  a  divine,  a  foldier,  or  a  feaman.  The  divifion 
of  this  (late  is  into  Nobility  and  Commonalty.  See 
thefe  articles. 

CtriL  War ,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  (late, 
or  the  citizens  of  the  fame  city. 

.  ClvlL  par>  is  tlie  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of 
time,  which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed 
within  its  own  dominions  ;  and  is  fo  called  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is  meafured  ex- 
atftly  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  civil  law ;  but  more  efpecially  the  dodlors 
and  profeffors  thereof  are  called  civilians . 

CIVILITY,  a  term  ufed  in  common  life  as  fyno- 
nymous  with  complaifance  or  good-breeding 
Civility  is  juftly  inculcated  by  didadlic  writers  as  a  duty 
of  no  flight  coniideraticn.  Without  civility,  or  good¬ 
breeding,  a  court  would  be  the  feat  of  violence  and  de- 
E  filiation. 
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Civility,  folalation.  There,  all  the  paffions  are  in  fermentation, 

'  becaufe  all  purfue  what  but  few  can  obtain  ;  there,  it 
enemies  did  not  embrace,  they  would  ftab ;  there, 
fmiles  are  often  put  on  to  conceal  tears  ;  there,  mutual 
fervices  are  profeffcd,  while  mutual  injuries  are  intend¬ 
ed  ;  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  ferpent  fimulates  the 
gentlenefs  of  the  dove.  To  what  a  degree  mud  good- 
breedino-  adorn  the  beauty  of  truth,  when  it  can  thus 
foften  the  deformity  of  falfehood  ?  On  this  fubjeft we 
have  the  following  elegant  obfeivations  m  Knox’s  Lf- 

fays,  N°  95.  ..  ( 

«  However  juft  the  complaints  of  the  mifery  or 
life,  yet  great  occaiions  for  the  difplay  of  benefi¬ 
cence  and  liberality  do  not  often  occur.  But  theie  is 
an  hourly  neceffity  for  die  little  kind  offices  of  mu¬ 
tual  civility.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  give  pleafure 
to  other:,  they  add  to  our  own  happinefs  and  improve- 
merit.  Habitual  a£ts  cf  kindnefs  have  a  powerful  ef- 
fed  in  foftening  the  heart.  An  intercourfe  with  po- 
lifhed  and  humane  company  tends  to  improve  the  dii- 
pofition,  becaufe  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manners. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  a  fenfe  of  decorum,  and  of.  a 
proper  external  behaviour,  will  reftiain  thofe  whofe 
natural  temper  would  otherwife  break  out  in  acrimo¬ 
nious  and  petulant  converfation.  Even  the  affedation 
of  philanthropy  will  in  time  contribute  to  realife  it. 
The  pleafure  refulting  from  an  ad  of  kindnefs  natu¬ 
rally  excites  a  wifh  to  repeat  it ;  and  indeed  the  gene¬ 
ral  efteem  which  the  charader  of  benevolence  procures, 
is  fufticient  to  induce  thofe  to  wifli  for  it  who  ad  only 
from  the.mean  motives  of  felf-intereft. 

<c  As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil 
abounds,  we  ought  to  render  it  fupportable  to  eaeh 
other  as  far  as  human  endeavours  can  avail.  All  that 
can  add  a  tweet  ingredient  to  the  bitter  cup  mull  be 
infufed.  Amid  the  multitude  of  thorns,  every  flower 
that  will  growmuft.  be  cultivated  with  care.  But  nei- 
ther  pomp  nor  power  are  of  tliemfelves  able  to  alleviate 
the  load  of  life.  The  heart  requires  to  be  foothed  by 
fympathy.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  from  all  around 
us  are  neceffary  to  render  our  days  agreeable,  i  he 
appearance  of  neglect  in  any  of  thofe  with,  whom  we 
are  connected,  chills  our  bofom  with  chagrin,  or  kindles 
the  fire  of  refentment.  Nothing  therefore  feems  lo 
likely  to  enfure  happinefs  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  Our  Angle  endeavours,  originating  and 
terminating  in  ourfelves,  are  ufually  unfuccefsful.  1 10- 
vidence  has  taken  care  to  fecurc  that  intercourfe  whien 
is  neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  fociety,  by  rendering  it 
the  greateft  fweetener  of  human  life. 

«  3V  reciprocal  attentions  we  are  enabled  to  oecome 
beneficent  w  ithout  expenee.  A  fmile,  an  affable  ad- 
drefs,  a  look  of  approbation,  are  often  capable  ot  gi¬ 
ving  a  greater  pleafure  than  pecuniary  benefits  can  be- 
ftow.  The  mere  participation  of  the  ftudies  and  amuie- 
uients  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gratifies  our¬ 
felves,  is  often  an  aft  of  real  humanity  ;  becaufe  others- 
would  not  enjoy  them  without  companions.  A  friendly 
vjfit  in  a  folitary  hour,  is  often  a  greater  aft  of  kind¬ 
nefs  than  a  valuable  prefent.  ,  , 

“  It  is  really  matter  of  furprife,  that  thete  who  are 
diftinguifhed  by  rank  and  opulence  Ihould  ever  be  un¬ 
popular  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  m.ift  know  the 
value  of  popularity;  and  furely  nothing  is  more  eafily 
obtained  by  a  fuperior.  Their  notice  confers  honour; 
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and  the  afpiring  heart  of  man  is  always  delighted  witn 
diftin&ion.  A  gracious  look  from  them  diuufes  hap- 
pinefs  on  the  lower  ranks.  But  it  ufually  happens, 
that  an  overgrown  rich  man  is  not  the  favourite  of  a 
neighbouring  country;  and  it  is  unfortunate,  that  pride 
or  inadvertence  often  prevent  men  from  aftingt.ie  god¬ 
like  part  of  making  others  happy,  even  when  they 
mmbt  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  themfelves.  _ 
CIVITA-di-Penna,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Abruzzo, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  near  the  river  Sail- 
no,  25  miles  north  eaft  of  Aquila.  E.  Long.  13.  3. 

N.  Lat.  42.  25.  > 

CiviTA-CqJlellana ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  St  Peter’s- 
patrimony,  feated  on  a  river,  which,  feven  miles  from 
thence,  falls  into  the  Tiber.  E.  Long.  1 3.  5.  N.  Lat. 
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4  Ciln a  Turchino,  a  place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Corneto  in  the  patrimony  ot 
St  Peter.  It  is  an  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  fummtt 
of  which  is  almoft  one  continued  plain.  From  the 
quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  lnicnp- 
tions,  life.  that  are  occafionally  found  here,  this  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarquinii  once  (lood.  At  prelent  it 
is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto.  This  ridge  is  at  leaft  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  and  almoft  entirely  covered  with  artificial 
hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  nwnti  rojjr.  About 
twelve  of  thefe  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been 
opened ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  have  been  found 

feveral  fubterranean  apartments  cut  out  of  the  iohd 
-  ,  _  fnrmo  tail n  Hi- 


luuicriducaii  - 

rock.  Tliefe  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and  di- 
menfions :  feme  confift  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a 
fmall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmall  room  at  the  firlt 
entrance,  and  a  large  one  within  :  others  arc  fup- 
ported  by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock  left  in  the  centre, , 
with  openings  on  every  part.  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  by  two  and  a 
half  broad.  Some  of-  them  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmail  light 
from  above,  through  an  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form. 
Many  of  thefe  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  round  the  wall,  being  a  part  of  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables  found  in  thele  apart¬ 
ments  confift  chiefly  of  Etrufcan  vafes  of  various  forms : 
in  fome  indeed  have  been  found  fome  plain  facrophagi 
of  ftone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  01  theie 
apartments  are  ftuccoed,  and  ornamented  in  various 
manners  :  fome  indeed  are  plain  ;  but  others,  particu¬ 
larly  three,  are  richly  adorned,  having  a  double  row 
of  Etrufcan  inferiptions  running  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  imtt  of  fi¬ 
gures  in  painting  :  fome  have  an  ornament  under  the 

figures,  which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  an  archi¬ 
trave.  The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  frefco  ;  and  in 
general  refemble  thofe  which  are  ufually  feen  upon 
Etrufcan  vafes;  though  fome  of  them  are  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thing  as  yet  feen  of  the  Etrufcan  art 
in  painting.  In  general  they  are  flight,  but  well  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  prove,  that  the  artift  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  things  more  ftudied  and  better  fmifned  ;  though, 
in  fiich  a  fubterraneous  fituation,  the  delicacy  ot  a  fi- 
nilhed  work  would  in  a  great  meafure  have  been 

thrown 
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Civira  thrown  away.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  among 
II  the  immenfe  number  of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  re- 
‘a*et*  main  to  be  opened,  many  paiptings  and  infcriptions 
may  be  found  fufficient  to  form  a  very  ufeful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  work.  At  prefent  this  great  fctne  of  anti¬ 
quities  is  almoft  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.  Mr 
Jenkins,  refident  at  Rome,  wa3  the  firfl:  Engliihman 
who  vifited  it. 

CirirA-Vecchia,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy  in  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an 
arlenal.  Here  the  Pope’s  galleys  are  flationed,  and  it 
has  lately  been  made  a  free  port ;  but  the  air  is  very  un- 
wholefcme.  E.  Long.  12.  31.  N.  Lat.  45. 

CIVOLI,  or  Cigoli,  (Lewis),  an  Italian  painter, 
whole  family-name  was  Cared,  was  born  at  the  caflle 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1559.  Yli&ecce  homo, 
which  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  (kill  with  Barochio 
and  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  was  judged  better 
than  thofe  executed  by  them.  He  excelled  in  de¬ 
fining,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes  and  princes  of 
his  time.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1613. 

CIUS  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  and  river  of  Bithynia, 
which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus.  The  town  was 
afterwards  called  Prujla,  Cius  having  been  deftroyed 
by  Philip  father  of  Per  feus,  and  rebuilt  by  Prufias 
king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  river,  Hykis,  the  favourite 
boy  of  Hercules,  was  drowned  ;  (Apollonius  Rhodius). 

CLAC,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to 
cut  off  the  fheep’s  maik,  which  makes  the  weight  lefs, 
and  yields  lefs  cuftom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  name  of  a  fmall  (hire  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  eight  miles  in  length  and  five 
f  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  frith 
of  Forth;  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Perthfhire;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Fife.  The  country  is  plain  and  fertile 
towards  the  frith,  producing  corn  and  pafture  in  abun¬ 
dance.  It  likewife  yields  great  quantities  of  excellent 
coal,  which  is  exported  to  England,  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Forth  and  Devan, 
and  joins  the  (hire  of  Kinrofs  in  fending  a  member  al¬ 
ternately  to  parliament. 

Clackmannan,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  fituated  on  the 
northern  fhore  of  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  5'6.  1 5.  It  ftands  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  the  caflle,  commanding  a  noble  profpeft.  It  was 
long  the  feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  who  was  here 
ditary  fherifl  of  the  county  before  the  jurifdi&mns  were 
abolifhed.  The  large  fquare  tower  is  called  after  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce;  whole  great  fword  and  cafque 
are  ftill  preferved  here.  The  hill  is  prettily  wooded  ; 
and,  with  the  tower,  forms  a  pi&urefque  obje6l.  Clack¬ 
mannan  is  ftill  the  feat  of  the  Bruces  of  Kennet. 

CLAGENFURT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Carinthia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  56. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

CLAGET  (William  ),  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vme,  born  in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety 
of  Gray’s  Inn  ;  which  employment  he  exercifed  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains.  Archbifhop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
charadler ;  and  bifhop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thofe  worthy  men  whofe  lives  and  labours  contributed 
to  refeue  the  church  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  Dr  Claget  pu- 
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blifhed  feveral  things  ;  but  his  principal  work  i3  his  Claim 
“  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Operations  cf  the  Holy  jl 
Spirit nor  mull  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
thofe  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  Hand  againft 
the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publiflied  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  father  of  Nicholas  Claget  afterwards  bifnop  of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  law,  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  poffdfion  of  another. 

CLAIR,  ohfeure.  See  Claro Obfcuro. 

CLAIRAULT  (Alexis),  of  the  French  acade¬ 
my  of  fciences,  was  one  of  the  moft  illtiftrious  mathe¬ 
maticians  in  Europe.  He  read  to  the  academy  in 
1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  (,i  a  memoir 
upon  four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  and  fupported  the  charadler  he  thus  laid  a 
foundation  for  by  various  publications  from  time  to 
time.  He  publiflied,  El e  mens  de  Gcomkrie,  1741,  in 
8vo  ;  Piemens  tVAZgcbre,  1746,  in  8vo  ;  Theorie  ds  la 
Figure  de  la  Terre ,  1743,  in  8vo  ;  Tables  de  la  Lurie, 

1754,  in  8 vo.  He  was  concerned  alfo  in  the  Journal 
des  S cava  ns ,  which  he  fuinifhed  with  many  excellent  ex- 
trafts.  He  died  in  1765:.  He  was  one  of  the  acade¬ 
micians  who  were  feut  into  the  north  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth. 

CLAM,  in  zoology,  a  ftielhfifti.  See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood«joined  to  another. 

Clamp  is  likewife  the  term  for  a  pile  of  unbnrnt 
bricks  built  up  for  burning.  Thefe  clamps  are  built 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns, 
viz.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick’s  breadth  for  the 
fire  to  afeend  by;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in- 
Head  of  arching,  they  trufs  over,  or  over-fpan  ;  that  is, 
the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the 
end  of  another,  and  fo  till  both  tides  meet  within  half 
a  brick’s  length,  and  then  a  binding  brick  at  the  top 
finifhes  the  arch. 

Clamp  in  ajieip ,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to 
a  mail  or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  burfting  ;  and 
alfo  a  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams 
of  the  firfl  orlop,  or  fecond  deck,  and  is  the  fame  that 
the  rifing  timbers  are  to  the  deck. 

Cl  amp- Nails  >  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  faflen  on 
clamps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  fhips. 

CLAMPETIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Brutii, 
one  of  thofe  which  revolted  from  Hannibal,  (Livy); 
called  Lampctia  by  Polybius.  Now  Amanda,  or  Man- 
tia,  a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near  the  bay  of  Euphe- 
mia.  E.  Long.  16.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a  piece  of 
board  with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of  board  crofs 
the  grain.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly 
clamped,  to  prevent  their  warping. 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  the  pro¬ 
per  folemnities.  Thus  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be  elande- 
ftine,  when  performed  without  the  publication  of  bans, 
the  confent  of  parents,  &e. 

CLANS,  is  liiflory,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Scot¬ 
land.  'I  he  nations  which  over-ran  Europe  were  ori¬ 
ginally  divided  into  maqy  fmall  tribes  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered, 
it  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  befW  a  portion, 
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In  the  fit  ft  place,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  or  fa¬ 
mily.  Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
fafety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
union,  thefe  fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  by  fome  common  appellation,  either  pa¬ 
tio, lymical  or  local,  long  before  the  introduction  of 
furnames  or  enfigns  armorial.  But  when  thefe  be¬ 
came  common,  the  defendants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  affiimed  the  fame  name  and  arms  with  him  ; 
other  vaffals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example  ; 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  thole 
who  held  of  the  fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanfhips  were 
formed  ;  and,  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  confangui- 
nity,  which  was  at  firft  in  a  great  meafure  imagtnary, 
was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  natural  one  :  men  willingly  followed  a 
leader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  o 
tlieii  lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood  ;  and  ferved 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vaffals,  but  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we 
may  obferve  fuch  unions  as  we  have  defer, bed,  >m- 
peifeaiy  formed  ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were 
the  produftion  of  chance,  or  the  effe&  of  policy,  or 
ftrengthened  by  their  preferring  their  genealogies 
both  genuine  and  fabulous,  clanfhips  were  limveifa. 
Such  .^confederacy  might  be  overcome  •,  11  could  not 
be  broken  •,  and  no  change  of  manners  or  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
diffolvc  affociations  whifu  are  founded  upon  prejudices 
fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  formidable  wer 
nobles  at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that 
caufe  juft  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved, 
were  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at  his  command, 
and  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  Per^on.^ 
of  his  fame  1  Againfl  fuch  men  a  king  contended  with 
great  difadvantage  •,  and  that  cold  fervice,  which  money 
purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match 
for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Some  imagine  the  word  clan  to  be  only  a  corruption 
of  the  Roman  colonia;  but  Mr  Whittaker  afferts  it  to 
be  purely  Britiib,  and  to  fignify  a  family. 

CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal 
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difeafe,  more  ufually  called  a  Gonorrhoea 

Ci.AP-Net,  in  birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for 
the  taking  of  larks  with  the  looking- glafs,  by  the  me¬ 
thod  called  daring  or  daring.  The  nets  are  fpread 
over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  the  place  by  oilier  larks  faftened  down,  and  by 
a  looking-glafs  computed  of  five  pieces,  and  fixed  m  a 
frame  fo  that  it  is  turned  round  very  fvmt  y  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  cord  pulled  by  a 
perfon  at  a  confiderable  diftance  behind  a  hedge.  See 

D  CLAR,  or  Claer,  in  metallurgy,  bone-afhes  per- 
feftly  calcined,  and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely 
for  covering  the  infides  of  Cop  pels. 

CLARAMONT-powder,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 
terra  de  Balra,  from  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it 
is  famous  at  Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  flopping  hemor¬ 
rhages  of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers. 

Precept  of  CLARE  constat,  in  Scots  law,  the 
warrant  of  a  fuperior  for  entering  and  infefting  the  heir 
of  his  former  vaffal,  without  the  interpofit.on  of  an  111- 

qVi\L  of  St  Clare,  were  founded  at  Affifa  in  Italy, 
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about  the  1212.  Thefe  nuns  obferved  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with  thole 
of  the  Francifcan  friars :  and  hence  were  called  Mem- 
re/fes  •  and  their  houfe,  without  Aldgate,  the  Minories, 
where  they  were  fettled  when  firft  brought  over  into 
England,  about  the  year  1293.  They  had  only  three 

houfes  befides  this.  _  .,  .,  f  , 

Clap  e  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  1 3  miles  fouth 
of  Bury  E.  Long-  o-  35  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  Itgivesthe 
title  of  Earl  to  the  duke,  of  Newcaftle. 

Clare  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  lame 
name  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland  htua- 
ted  about  1 7  miles  north-weft  ot  Limerick.  W.  Long, 
o.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  io 
called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  lie  firft  be¬ 
longed  :  for  Lionel,  3d  fon  to  Edward  IQ.  having  by 
his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  1  no- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence  ; 
which  dukedom  afterwards  efcheatmg  to  Edward  I  A 
he  made  this  ea.l  a  king  at  arms.  His  oa.ce  is  to 
marfhal  and  difpofe  cf  the  funerals  of  all  the  lowei  no¬ 
bility,  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Trent ;  whence  he  is  fometimes  called  furroy  or 

foulh-roy,  in  contradiftinftion  to  norroy.  _ 

CLARENDON  (Conftitutions  of),  certain  coniti- 
tutions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  A.  D.  1164,  in 
a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon  ;  whereby  the  king 
checked  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  and 
greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they  claimed  from 
fecular  jurifdi£hon. 

Clarendon  (Earl  of.)  See  Hyde. 

CLARENNA,  Tabulae  (anc.  geog.);  a  town  ot 
Vindelicia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and  Danube. 
Now  Rain,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lecli.  E.  Long. 

1  x.  o-  N-  Lat.  48.  45.  ,  f  ,  r 

CLARENZA,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  ot  the  lame 

name  in  the  Morea  ;  it  is  a  fern  port  town  fituated  on 
the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long.  2  1. 40.  N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  fuch  ot 
their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour. 

See  Wine.  , .  a 

CLARICHORD,  otManichord,  a  mufical  liiitru- 

ment  in  form  of  a  fpinet.  . 

It  has  49  or  50  Hops,  and  70  firings,  which  bea! 
on  five  bridges ;  the  firft  whereof  is  the  higheft,  the  reft 
diminifhiug  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  firings  are 
in  unifon,  their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
flops  There  are  feveral  little  moi  tones  for  palling 
the  jacks,  armed  with  brafs-hooks,  which  flop  and  raife 
the  chords  inftead  of  the  feather  ufed  in  virginals  and 
fpinets:  but  what  diftinguilhes  it  moft  is,  that  the 
chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  fweeter,  and  deaden  it  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  any  confiderable  diftance :  whence  it  comes  to 
be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
play,  and  are  unwilling  to  difturb  the  filence  of  the  dot- 

"^CLARIFICATION,  the  aft  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  fecu- 

The  fubftances  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  li¬ 
quors,  are  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  illnglafs.  The 
two  firft  are  ufed  for  fuch  liquors  as  are  clarified  wlulft 

boiling. 
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hrVfitio  boiling  hot ;  the  laft  for  thofe  which  are  clarified  there. 

||  in  the  cold,  fuch  as  wines,  &c.  The  whites  of  eggb 
Clarifies.  are  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure 
matters  that  floated  in  it;  and  prefcndy  growing 
hard  by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  furface  in 
form  of  a  fcum  no  longer  di  {fallible.  in  the  liquid. 

Blood  operates  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  purifying  the  brine  from  which  fait  is  made.  Great 
quantities  of  lfinglals 


o  are  confumed  for  fining  turbid 
wines.  For  this°purpofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  into  a  wipe  calk  ;  by  de¬ 
grees  the  glue  diffolves,  and  forms  a  flan  upon  the  fur- 
face,  which  at  length  fubfiding,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others 
previoufly  diffalve  the  ifinglafs ;  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  (limy  confidence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  cafk  ftrongly  about,  and  then  fufftr  it  to  itand 
to  fettle.  Neuman  queftions  the  wholelomenefs  of 
wines  thus  purified  ;  and  affures  us  that  he  himfelf, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  fack  thus  clarified, 
but  not  fettled  quite  fine,  was  feized  with  fieknefs  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  fuch  a  vertigo,  that  he  could  not 
ft  and  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddmefs 
continued  with  a  naufea  and  want  of  appetite  for  fe- 
veral  days. 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  this  manner  :  firft  four  heralds 
crowned  with  vervain,  were  fent  to  demand  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  injuries  done  the  Roman  date.  ihefe 
heralds  taking  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  their  demands 
were  juft,  one  of  them,  wich  a  clear  voice,  de¬ 
manded  reftitution  within  a  limited  time,  commonly 
33  days;  which  being  expired  without  reftitution 
made,  then  the  pater  patratus ,  or  prince  of  the  heralds, 
proceeded  to  the  enemies  frontiers,  and  declared 

CLARII  Apollinis  Fanum  (Strabo,  Pliny),  a 
temple  and  grove  of  Apollo,  fituated  between  Colophon 
and  Lebedos,  in  Ionia;  called  Claras  (Thucydides, 
Ovid).  The  name  alfo  of  a  town  and  mountain  there 
(Nicander);  and  of  a  fountain  (Clemens  Alexandrinus) ; 
the  waters  of  which  infpirtd  with  prophetic  fury.  Clcir 
rius  the  epithet  of  Apollo  (Strabo). 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  nar¬ 
rower  and  its  tone  acuter  and  fhrillei*  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed 
among  the  Moors  and  Portuguefe,  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Moors,  ferved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  fe- 
veral  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  nuns  fo  called  from  their 
founder  St  Clara  or  St  Clare.  (See  St  Clare).  She 
was  in  the  town  of  Affifa  in  Italy  ;  and  having  re¬ 
nounced  the  world  to  dedicate  herfelf  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  *year  1212  ;  which  compre¬ 
hends  not  only  thofe  nuns  that  follow  the.  rule  of  St 
Francis,  according  to  theftrid  letter,  and  without 
any  mitigation,  but  thofe#  like  wife  who  follow  the  fame 
rule  foftened  and  mitigated  by  feveral  popes.  It  is  at 
prefent  one  of  the  molt  flouriihing  orders  of  nuns  in 
Europe.  After  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexi¬ 
co  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Ifabellaof  Portugal,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  thither  fome  nuns  of 
the  order  of  St  Clara,  who  made  feveral  fettlements 
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there.  Near  their  monafteries  were  founded  commu- ,  clarte- 
nities  of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  inftrufted  by  the 
clariffes  in  religion,  and  fuch  works  as  were  fuitable  to 
perfons  of  their  fex.  Thefe  communities  are  fo  con- 
fiderable  that  they  ufually  confill  of  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred.  ,  •  r 

CLARKE  (Dr  Samuel),  a  preacher  and  writer  ot 

coniiderable  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was, 
during  the  interregnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejec- 
tion,  minifter  of  St  Bennet  Fink  in  London.  In  No- 
vember  1660,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Prefbytenan 
minillers,  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confcience.  He  was 
one  of  the  commifiioners  of  the  Savoy  ;  and  behaved 
on  that  occafion  with  great  prudence  and  moderation. 

He  fometimes  attended  tlie  church  as  an  hearer  and 
communicant ;  and  was  much  eileemed  by  all  that 
knew  him,  for  his  great  probity  and  industry.  1  ne 
moft  valuable  of  his  numerous  works  are  faid  to  be 
his  Lives  of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  peilons  of 
note,  22  of  which  are  printed  in  his  martyrology  :  the 
reft  are  in  his  Lives  of  iundry  Eminent  Perfons  in  this 
latter  Age,  folio  ;  and  in  his  Marrow  ol  Ecclefiafticai 
Hillory,  in  folio  and  quarto.  He  died  in  1680. 

Clarke  (Samuel),  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  fel¬ 
low  of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge  ;  but  was  ejefted 
from  his  fellowfhip  for  refufing  to  take  the  engage¬ 
ments,  as  he  was  alfo  afterwards  from  his  rectory  of 
Grendon  in  Buckinghamfhire,  He  applied  himfelf 
early  to  the  fludy  of  the  feriptures  ;  and  his  annota¬ 
tions  on  the  Bible,  printed  together  with  the  facred 
text,  is  highly  commended  by  Dr  Owen,  Mr  Baxter, 
and  Dr  Calamy.  He  died  in  1701,  aged  75. 

Clarke  (Dr  Samuel),  a  very  celebrated  Englilh 
divine,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke,  Efq;  alderman 
of  Norwich,  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  feveral  years;  and  born  there  Oftcber  u. 

1675.  He  was  inftru&ed  in  cia  Hi  cal  learning  at  tlie 
free-fehool  of  that  town  ;  and  in  169  *  removed  thence 
to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon 
abilities  foon  began  to  difplay  themfdves.  Though 
the  pliilofophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the 
ellabliftied  pliilofophy  of  the  univerfity,  yet  Clarke 
eafily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of  Newton  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  ex- 
ercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queftion  taken  from  it. 

He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tranflation  of, 
and  notes  upon,  RohaulPs  “  Phyfics,”  which  be 
nifhed  before  he  was  22  years  of  age. 


he  fi- 
The  fyftem  of 

nnneu  uciuic  uc  vv«o  -  *  /• ' - —  ; 

natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  m  the  univer¬ 
fity  was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether 
upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  Into 
Latin.  Glarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes  as  might  .lead  fludents  infenfibly  and  by 
degrees  to  other  and  truer  notions  than  could  be 
found  there.  “  And  this  certainly  (fays  Bifhop  Hoad- 
ly)  wa3  a  more  prudent  method  of  introducing  truth 
unknown  before,  than  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this 
treatife  entirely,  and  write  a  new  one  lnftead  oi  it. 
The  fuccefs  aufwered  exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes  ; 
and  he  may  juftly  be  ftyled  a  great  benefaftor  to  the 
univerfity  in  this  attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true 
philofophy  has,  without  any  noife,  prevailed  ;  and  to 

this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rohault  is, -generally  fpea*,; 

sng, . 


Clarke. 
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ing,  the  {landing  text  for  leXures,  2nd  his  notes  the 
firft  direXion  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  invention 
and  romance.”  Whifton  relates,  that  in  1697,' while 
he  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of  Norwich,  he  met 
young  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown  to  him,  at  a  cof- 
feehonfe  in  that  city  ;  where  they  entered  into  a  con- 
verlation  about  the  Cartefiau  philofophy,  particularly 
Rohault’s  “  Phyfics,”  which  Clarke’s  tutor,  as  he  tells 
us,  had  put  him  upon  tranflating.  “  The  refult  of 
this  converfation  was  (fays  Whi lion),  that  1  was  great¬ 
ly  furprized  that  fo  young  a  man  as  Clarke  then  was, 
fhould  know  fo  much  of  thofe  fublime  difcoveries, 
which  were  then  almofl  a  fecret  to  all,  but  to  a  few 
particular  mathematicians.  Nor  did  I  remember  (con¬ 
tinues  he)  above  one  or  two  at  the  mod,  whom  I  had 
then  met  with,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that 
philofophy  as  Clarke.”  This  transition  of  Rohault 
was  6^11  printed  in  1697,  8vo.  There  have  been  four 
editions  of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements 
have  been  made  ;  efpccially  in  the  lad  in  ir  18,  which 
has  the  following  title  :  Jacobi  Rohaultl  Phyfica .  La- 
tine  vertii ,  rccenfuii ,  et  uberioribus  jam  Annoiaiionibus f 
ex  tllvjlrijjirtn  Ifaacl  New tonl  Philofopbia  maximum  partem 
havjTis,  amplificavit  et  ornavit  S.  Clarke,  S.  P.  P.  Acce - 
aunt  etiam  in  hac  quarta  editione  nova  aliquot  tabula  ari 
in  c  if  a,  et  Annotationes  multum  funt  aufia.  Dr  John  Clarke, 
late  dean  of  Saium,  and  our  author’s  brother,  tranf- 
lated  this  work  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  it  in  2  vols 
Svo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity  ;  and 
in  order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facrcd  function,  heftudied 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew7,  the  New 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  primitive  Chriftian 
writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chap¬ 
lain  to  Moore  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after 
his  conflant  friend  and  patron.  In  1699  he  publifhed 
two  treatifes  :  one  intitled  “  Three  practical  EfTays  on 
Baptifm,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance  the  other, 
“  Some  Reflexions  on  that  part  of  a  book  called 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton’s  Life,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Teftament.”  In  1701  he  publifhed 
u  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Gofpel  of  St  Matthew 
which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  u  Paraphrafes  up¬ 
on  the  Gofpels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,”  and  foon 
after  by  a  third  volume  “upon  St  John.”  They  were 
afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols  3vo  ;  and  have 
fince  undergone  feveral  editions.  He  intended  to  have 
gone  through  the  remaining  hooks  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  but  Something  accidentally  interrupted  the  exe¬ 
cution. 

Mean  while  Bifhop  Moore  gave  him  the  reXory  of 
Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parifh 
in  that  city  ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf  in  that  fea- 
fon  when  the  bifhop  refided  at  Norwich.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle’s  leXnre  ;  and  the 
fnbjeX  he  chofe  was,  “  The  being  and  attributes  of 
t^od.”  He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch 
high  fatisfaXion,  that  he  was  appointed  ro  preach  the 
fame  leXure  the  next  year;  when  he  chofe  for  his  fub- 
jeX  “  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.” 
Thefe  fermons  were  firfl  printed  in  two  diftinX  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
Rave  fince  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  ge¬ 


neral  title  of  “  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Being  and  Clarke. 
Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of  natural  Reli- 
gion,  and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  in  anfwer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  and  other  Deniers  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion.”  Clarke  having  endea¬ 
voured  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  fhow,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments 
a  priori,  is  unluckily  involved  in  the  cenfure  which  Pope 
has  paffed  upon  this  method  of  reafoning  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines.  They  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  dunces,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  goddefs  Dui- 
nefs : 

“  Let  others  creep  by  timid  ftep?  and  flow, 

“  On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
u  By  common  (Wife  ro  common  knowledge  bred, 

*c  And  loft  to  nature’s  caufe  through  nature  led. 

<c  All-feeing  in  thy  mills,  we  want  no  guide, 

“  Mother arrop-ance,  and  fource  of  pride! 

“  We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  r<  ad, 

“  And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God.” 

Dunciady  b.  4.  1.  455. 

Upon  which  we  have  the  following  note  :  “  Thofe  who, 
from  the  effcXs  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  eter¬ 
nal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  firft  caufe,  though  they 
cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet 
difeover  fo  much  of  him  as  enables  them  to  fee  the 
end  of  their  creation  and  the  means  of  their  happi- 
nefs  :  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  priori  road, 
as  Hobbes,  Spinofa,  Des  Cartes,  and  fome  better  rea- 
foners,  for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lofe  tliemielves  in 
mills,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  them  in  the  choice 
of  wrong  means.”  Clarke,  it  is  probable,  would  net 
have  denied  this  ;  and  the  poet  perhaps  would  have 
fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
with  fuch  company,  had  lie  recollcXed  our  author’s 
apology  for  ufingthe  argument  a  priori.  “  The  argu¬ 
ment  a pojleriori  (fays  he)  is  indeed  by  far  the  moll 
generally  ufeful  argument,  moft  eafy  to  be  underftood, 
and  in  fome  degree  fuited  to  all  capacities  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  always  to  be  infilled  upon  :  But  for  as 
much  as  atheiftical  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  by  fuch  metaphyfical  rea- 
Tunings,  as  can  no  otherwife  be  obviated  than  by  ar¬ 
guing  a  priori ;  therefore  this  manner  of  arguing  alfo 
is  ufeful  and  necdTary  in  its  proper  place.”  To  this 
may  be  added  the  anfwer  he  made  to  Mr  Whifton  up¬ 
on  this  occafion,  as  narrated  by  the  latter  in  his  Hi- 
ftorical  Memoirs.  “  When  Clarke  brought  me  his 
book,  I  was  in  my  garden  againft  St  Peter’s  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  I  then  lived.  Now  I  perceived, 
that  in  thefe  fermons  he  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  ab- 
firaX  and  metaphyfical  reafoning.  I  therefore  afked 
him  how  he  ventured  into  fuch  fubtleties  which  I  ne¬ 
ver  durft  meddle  with  \  and  ftiowing  him  a  nettle,  or 
fome  contemptible  weed  hi  iny  garden,  I  told  him 
that  weed  contained  better  arguments  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  a  God  than  all  his  metaphvfics.  Clarke 
confefted  it  to  be  fo  ;  but  alleged  for  himfelf,  that  fince 
fuch  philofophers  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  had  made  life 
of  thofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againft,  he  thought  proper  to 
fhow  that  the  like  way  of  reafoning  might  be  made  better 
ufe  of  on  the  fide  of,  religion  :  which  reafon  or  excufe 
I  allowed  to  he  not  inconfiderable.”  Undoubtedly, 
as  the  prefen t  editor  of  Biographic  Britan nica  ob- 
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ntarJic.  ferves,  the  grand,  the  proper,  the  decifive  proof  of 
r— the  exidence,  perfe&ions,  and  providence  of  the  Deity, 
muft  be  drawn  from  his  works.  On  this  proof,  as  be¬ 
ing  equally  fat  is  fade  ry  to  the  profoundeft  philofopher 
and  the  meaneft  pcafant,  the  caufe  of  religion  will 
ever  (land  fecure.  Neverthelefs,  it  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  an  argument  a  priori ,  why  may  not  fpecula- 
tive  men  be  employed  iri  its  examination  i  Several  able 
divines  and  philofophers  have  thought,  and  ilill  think, 
that  this  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
will  (land  the  ted  of  the  fevered  ferutiny  ;.and  there¬ 
fore  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  fet  it 
in  a  convincing  light  to  others.  As  to  the  merit,  in- 
deed,  of  the  whole  work  under  confide  ration,  including 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  fird  order.  Difficulties  may  be  railed 
on  particular  points,  and  the  abled  and  mod  candid 
inquirers  may  fometimes  fee  caufe  to  hefitate  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  validity  of  the  reafoning  :  but  dill,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  book  refle&a  honour  on  the  age  as  well  as 
the  author  that  produced  it,  and  will  defeend,  with 
didinguifhed  reputation,  to  a  late  poderity.  The  de¬ 
fence,  in  particular,  of  the  facred  original  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  Chriftianity,  is  admirably  conducted. 

In  1706  he  publifhed  66  A  Tetter  to  Mr  Dodwell 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  epidolary  diicourfe 
againd  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are  particularly  an- 
fwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  to  whom 
Mr  Dodwell  had  appealed  concerning  that  matter, 
truly  leprefented.  Biffiop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in 
this  letter  he  anfwered  Mr  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a 
manner,  both  with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  primitive  writers, 
upon  whom  thefe  doftrines  were  fixed,  that  it  gave 
liniverfal  fatisfa&ion.  But  this  controverfy  did  not  dop 
here  ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  produce  all 
that  could  poffibly  be  faid  againd  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  adlions.  Phis 
enlarged  the  feene  of  the  difpute ;  into  which  our  au¬ 
thor  entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clear- 
nefs  and  demondration,  as  at  once  (bowed  him  great¬ 
ly  fupericr  to  his  adversaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phy- 
fical  knowledge  ;  and  made  eveiy  intelligent  reader  re¬ 
joice,  that  fuch  an  incident  had  happened  to  provoke 
and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  drong  reafoning 
and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,  which  were  indeed  very 
much  wanted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfeure  fubjebt. 
i(  And  I  am  perfuaded  (continues  the  biffiop),  that 
as  what  he  has  writ  in  this  controverfy  comprehends 
the  little  that  the  ancients  had  faid  well,  and  adds  dill 
more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  appeared  before,  and 
all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re¬ 
main  the  dandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the 
quedion,  on  which  he  (pent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts, 
as  upon  one  of  his  favourite  points. ”  Clarke’s  letter 
to  Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it, 
in  four  feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  “  A  Letter  to 
the  learned  Mr  Henry  Dodwell  ;  containing  fome  Re¬ 
marks  on  a  pretended  Demondration  of  the  Immate¬ 
riality  and  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Mr 
Clarke’s  Anfwer  to  his  late  Epidolary  Difcourfe,  &c.” 
They  were  afterwards  all  printed  together  ;  and  the 
61  Anfwer  to  Poland’s  Amyntor”  added  to  them. 
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In  tne  midft  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  tQi  Clarke- 
(how  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  iludies,  v 
and  exa<d  knowledge  and  (kill  in  them.  And  his  na¬ 
tural  afiedliou  and  capacity  for  thefe  dudies  were  net 
a  little  improved  by  the  friendffiip  of  bir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  ;  at  whole  requed  he  tranflated  his  “  Optics”*  in¬ 
to  Latin  in  1706.  With  this  vernon  Sir  Iiaac  was  io 
highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented  him  with  the  fum  of 
L.500,  or  L.  ico  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then 
five  children. 


This  year  alfo,  biffiop  Moore,  who  had  long  form¬ 
ed  a  defign  of  fixing  him  more  confpicuoully,  procu* 
red  for  him  the  redlory  of  St  Rennet’s,  Paul’s  W  han', 
in  London;  and  foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  queerf  Anne.  She  % 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the  tequefL 
of  the  biffiop,  prefented  him  to  the  rcdloiy  of  St 
James’s,  Wedminfier,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1709. 
Upon  his  advancement  to  this  bat  ion,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  when  the  public  exercife  which  he 
performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigioufly  admi¬ 
red.  The  quedions  which  lie  maintained  were  thefe  : 

I.  “  Nullum  fidei  Chribians  dogma,  in-  facris  ferip* 
turis  traditum,  ed  rtdas  rationi  diflentaneum  that 
is,  “  No  article  of  the  Chriitian  faith,  delivered  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  is  difagreeable  to  right  reafon.”  2. 

“  Sine  adtionum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  poteft  efle 
rdigio  that  13,  “  Without  the  liberty  of  human  ac¬ 
tions  there  can  be  no  religion.”  His  thefis  was  upon 
the  fird  of  thefe  quedions  ;  which  being  thoroughly 
lifted  by  that  mod  acute  difputant  profeflor  James, 
he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  difcourfe 
for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that 
many  of  the  auditors  declared  tliemfelves  adoniffied  ; 
and  owned,  that  if  they  hatj  not  been  within  fight  of 
h*m,  they  fhould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read  every 
word  of  it  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through  the 
courfe  of  the  fyllogiilical  deputation,  he  guarded  fo 
well  againd  the  arts  which  the  profeflor  was  a  com¬ 
plete  mader  of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greated  dif¬ 
ficulties  fuch  an  objedlor  could  propofe  ;  and.  prefled 
him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with  clear  and  intelligible  an- 
fwers,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  fuch  a  conflidl 
heard  in  thofe  fchools.  The  profeffor,  who  w^as  a  mar. 
of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  deputation,  “  Profedlo,  me  probe  exercuifli 
that  is,  “  On  my  word,  you  have  voiked  me  fuffi- 
ciently and  the  membeis  of  the  univerfity  went 
away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a  man 
even  of  Clarke’s  abilities,  after  an  abfence  of  fo  many 
years,  and  a  long  difcourfe  of  bufinefs  of  quite  ano¬ 
ther  nature,  ffiould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  this  fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conllant 
employment  ;  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  ex- 
preflion,  as  if  lie  had  been  accudomed  to  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  in  converfation  but  Latin.  *1  he  fame  year, 
1709,  he  revifed  and  corrected  Whifton’s  tianflation 
cf  the  “  Apodolical  Conditutions”  irto  Engliffi. 
Whidon  tells  us, that  his  own  dudies  having  been  chiefly 
upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  incapable 
of  being  alfo  a  critic  in  words  and  languages,  he  defi- 
red  bis  great  friend  and  great  critic  Dr  Clarke  to  re- 
vife  that  tranflation  ;  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  agree 
to. 

In 
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Clarke.  In  1712,  he  publifhed  a  mod  beautiful  and  pom- 
f  pous  edition  of  Caffar’s  commentaries,  adorned  with 
elegant  fculptures.  It  is  intituled,  “  C.  Julu  Caefaris 
quse  extant,  acciiratiffime  cum  libris  editis  &  mff.  opti- 
mis  collata,  recognita,  &  correfta  ;  accefferunt  annota- 
tiones  Samuelis  Clarke,  S  T.  P.  item  indices  locorum, 
rerumque  &  verborum,  utiliffimce.”  It  was  printed  in 
1712.  folio;  and  afterwards  in  1720,  8vo.  It  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  “  at  a  time, 
fays  Bifhop  Hoadly,  «  when  his  unequalled  vidones 
and  fucceffes  had  railed  his  glory  to  the  highefl  pitch 
abroad,  and  leffened  his  intercft  and  favour  at  home.” 

In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  dodtor  took  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  the  pun&uation.  In  the  annotations, 
he  feleaed  what  appeared  the  bed  and  mod  judicious 
in  former  editors,  with  fome  corredions  and  emenda¬ 
tions  of  his  own  interfperfed.  Mr  Addifon  has  fpoken 
of  this  folio  edition  of  Casfar’s  commentaries  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wprds'i  “  The  new  edition,  which  is  given  us 
of  Csefar’s  commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Englifh  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an 
edition  fhouldbe  verycorreft,  which  has  paffed  thro’  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  mod  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious 
writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  of  the  charader,  and  of  the  feveral  cuts  with 
which  this  noble  work  is  illudrated,  makes  it  the  fi¬ 
ned  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  ;  and  is  a  true  indance 
of  the  Englifh  genius,  which,  though  it  does  not  come 
the  fird  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  great¬ 
er  heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.”  This 
noble  work  has  rifen  in  value  from  that  time  to  the  pre¬ 
fer*.  A  copy  of  this  edition  in  large  paper,  mod 
fplendidly  bound  in  moroeco,  was  fold  at  the  Hon. 
Mr  Beauclerk’s  fale  for  forty-four  pounds  ;  and  it  was 
faid  to  be  purchafed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  “  To 
a  prince  or  a  nobleman  (fays  Dr  Harwood),  it  was  a 
cheap  purchafe ;  for  it  was  the  mod  magnificent  book  I 
ever  beheld.  The  binding  coftMr  Beauclerkfive  guineas. 

The  fame  year,  1712,  he  publifhed  his  celebrated 
book  intituled,  “  The  Scripture  Dodrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  &c.”  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
fird  is,  a  colledion  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  “  New  Teftament,”  relating  to  the  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity  :  in  the  fecond,  the  foregoing  dodrine  is.  fet 
forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  didin d 
propofitions  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paffages 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to 
the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  coiifidercd.  Bifhop 
Hoadly  applauds  our  author’s  method  of  proceeding, 
in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  important  a  point : 

«  He  knew  (fays  he),  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  retire 
into  his  elefet,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invent  and  forge  a  plan- 
fible  hypothefis,  which  might  lit  eafily  upon  his  mind* 
He  had  not  recourfe  to  abdrad  and  metaphyfieal  rea- 
fonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fyftem  lie  might  have 
embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Chriftian,  lie  hid  open  the 
N  w  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearehed  out  every 
text  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  three  perfons, 
or  any  ore  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  'the 
mearrng  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  by  the  bed  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and 
by  his  fkiil  in  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly 
what  was  declared  about  every  perfon,  and  what  was 
not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he  pub- 
N°  81. 
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li fhed  under  the  the  title  of  ‘  The  Scripture  Dodrine  Clarke, 
of  the  Trinity.’  “  I  am  far  (fays  the  Bifhop)  from  v— 
taking  upon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  difficult  a  quedion 
between  him  and  thofe  who  made  replies  to  him  ;  but 
this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  every 
Chridian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his  thanks 
to  Dr  Clarke  for  the  method  into  which  he  brought 
this  dlfpute  ;  and  for  that  colledion  of  texts  of  the 
New  Tedament,  by  which  at  lad  it  mud  be  decided, 
on  which  fide  foever  the  truth  may  be  fnppofed  to  lie.” 

Whi 'ton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  book,  there  was  a  meffage  fent  to  him 
from  lord  Godolphin,  and  others  of  queen  Anne’s  mi- 
niders,  importing,  “  That  the  affairs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
that  were  for  liberty  ;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfeafon- 
able  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would 
make  a  great  noife  and  didurbance  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  defire d  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  oppor¬ 
tunity  ffiould  offer  itfclf which  meffage  (fays  he) 
the  dodor  had  no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according 
to  the  didates  of  his  own  confidence  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  book.  The  miniders,  however,  were 
very  right  in  their  conjedures  ;  for  the  work  made  noife 
and  didurbance  enough,  and  occafioned  a  great  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and  others. 

Books  and  pamphlets,  however,  were  not  all  which 
the  “  Scripture  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity”  occafioned  ; 
it  made  its  author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefia'lical, 
and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lower  Houfe 
of  convention.  The  Dodor  drew  up  a  prefaee,  and  af¬ 
terwards  gave  in  feveral  explanations,  which  feemed  to 
fatisfy  the  Upper  Houfe  ;  at  lead  the  affair  was  not 
brought  to  any  iffue,  the  members  appearing  defirous 
to  prevent  diffenfions  and  divifions. 

In  T  7 1 5  and  1716,  lie  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  a  colledion  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  which  paffed  between  them  was  publifhed  in 
1717.  This  performance  of  the  dodor’s  is  inferibed 
to  her  late  majedy  queen  Caroline,  then  prineefs  of 
Wales,  who  was  pleated  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs 
through  her  hands.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  import¬ 
ant  and  difficult  fubjeds  of  liberty  and  neceffity. 

In  1718,  Dr  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  doxology  in  the  finging  pfalms,  which  produced  no 
fmall  noife  and  didurbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pam¬ 
phlets  to  be  written.  The  alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 

Immortal  glory  he,  & c. 

And, 

To  God,  through  Ohrid,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &t. 

A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  fcled  pfalms  and 
hymns  having  been  diiperfed  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Chriitian  Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
with  a  defign  of  impeding  upon  the  fociety  :  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  luid  been  prepared  by 
him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  pariffi  only,  before  the  fo¬ 
ciety  had  thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies  : 
and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  edablifiied 
by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiadical  or  civil,  in  this 
he  had  not  offended. 

About  this  time  he  w&s  prefented  by  the  lord  Leon- 

mere, 
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Clarke.  mere,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the 
mafterfhip  of  Wigfton’s  hofpital  in  Leicefter.  In  1 724, 
he  publiflied  1 7  fermons  preached  on  feveral  occafions, 

1 1  of  which  were  never  before  printed  ;  and  the  year 
following,  a  fcrmon,  preached  at  the  parifh-church  of 
St  James’s,  upon  the  ere&ing  a  charity-fchool  for  the 
education  of  women  fervants.  In  1727,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court 
the  place  of  mailer  of  the  Mint,  worth  communibus  an - 
nls  1200  or  1500!.  a  year.  But  to  this  fecular  prefer¬ 
ment  he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf ;  and  therefore  ab- 
folutely  refufed  it.  Whifton  feems  to  wonder,  that 
Clarke’s  elogifls  fhould  lay  fo  little  ftrefs  upon  this  re- 
fufal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  leafl  very  negli¬ 
gently  ;  while  “  he  takes  it,”  he  fays,  “  to  be  one  of 
the  moil  glorious  adlions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford  un¬ 
deniable  convidlion,  that  he  was  in  earnefl  in  his  re¬ 
ligion.”  In  1728,  was  publifhed,  “  A  Letter  from 
Dr  Clarke  to  Mr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Controverfy,  relating  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion  and 
printed  in  the  “  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  n°  401. 

In  1729,  he  publifhed  the  12  firft  books  of  “  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliad.”  This  edition  was  printed  in  4to,  and 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin 
verfion  is  almoft  entirely  new  ;  and  annotations  are 
added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  Bifhop 
Hoadly  tells,  was  Clarke’s  admired  author,  even  to  a 
degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to 
his  temper  ;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Horace’s  judgment,  and  was  fo  unwil¬ 
ling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a 
reafon  for  every  paffage,  word,  and  title,  that  could 
create  any  fufpicion.  “  The  tranflation,”  adds  the 
Bifhop,  “  with  his  corredlions,  may  now  be  ltyled  accu¬ 
rate  :  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a 
treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge.  He 
was  called  to  his  tafkby  royal  command  ;  and  he  has  pre¬ 
formed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
young  prince,  for  whom  itwas  laboured.”  The  year 
of  its  publication  was  the  lafl  of  this  great  man’s  life. 
Though  not  robuft,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  flate 
of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad  enough  to 
confine  him,  except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth  ;  till, 
on  Sunday  May  11.  1729,  going  out  in  the  morning 
to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant’s-inn,  he  was 
fhere  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called 
'  to;  and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  home.  He  went  to  bed,  and  thought 
himfelf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againfl  which  reme¬ 
dy,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  firong 
prejudices.  But  the  pain  returning  violently  about 
two  the  next  morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary ;  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the  Saturday  morning 
following  ;  when,  to  the  inexprefiible  furprife  of  all 
about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his 
head  ;  and,  after  a  very  fhort  complaint,  took  away 
his  fenfes  fo,  as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He 
continued  breathing  till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  May  17.  1729  ;  and 
then  died,  in  his  54th  year* 
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Soon  after  his  death  were  publifhed,  from  his  ori-  Clarke, 
ginal  manuferipts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  deaq 
of  Sarum,  “  An  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm,” 
and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  u  Expofi¬ 
tion”  is  made  up  of  thofe  ledlures  he  read  every 
Thurfday  morning  for  fome  months  in  the  year,  at  St 
James’s  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  re- 
vifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left  them  completely 
prepared  for  the  prefs.  As  to  the  fermons,  few  dif- 
courfes  in  the  Englifh  language  are  more  judicious; 
and  fewer  Hill  are  equally  inflru&ive.  The  reafonin^j* 
and  the  p radii  cal  parts  are  excellent,  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  feripture  are  uncommonly  valuable.  Though 
Dr  Clarke  had  not  the  turn  of  mind  which  qualified 
him  for  moving  the  pafiions,  and  indeed  did  not  make 
it  his  objedl,  his  fentiments,  lieverthelefs,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  expreffed  with  fuch  a  clearnefs  of  conception  and 
fuch  a  force  of  language,  as  to  produce  in  well  difpo- 
fed  readers  all  the  effedl  of  the  pathetic.  Several  vo¬ 
lumes  of  fermons  have  been  publifhed  fince  his  time, 
which  are  far  fuperior  in  point  of  elegance  and  beaut  y\ 
and  we  have  the  liighefl  fenfe  of  their  merit.  But  fiili, 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  recommend  difeourfes,  which 
abound  with  the  moil  folid  inftrudlion,  and  promife 
the  moll  lading  improvement,  we  fhould  never  forget 
a  Clarke  and  a  Jortin.  Three  years  after  the  Dodlor’s 
death,  appeared  alfo  the  Twelve  Lail  Books  of  the 
Iliad,  publifhed  in  4to  by  his  fon,  Mr  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had 
nifhed  the  annotations  to  the  three  firft  of  thofe  books, 
and  as  far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ;  and  had 
revifed  the  text  and  verfion  as  far  as  verfe  510  of  the 
fame  book.  Dr  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lockwood,  redlor  of  Little  Mif- 
fingliam  in  Norfolk  ;  in  whole  good  fenfe  and  un- 
blameable  behaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  By 
her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  whom  diedbefore  him, 
and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him. 

Of  the  charadler  of  this  great  divine,  the  following 
fhort  delineation  appeared  fome  years  fince  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  :  “  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D.  re6lor 
of  St  James’s,  Weftminfler  :  in  each  feveral  part  of 
ufeful  knowledge  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  a  fuperior ;  in  all  united,  certainly  without  an 
equal :  in  his  works,  the  befl  defender  of  religion  ;  in 
his  pra&ice,  the  greateft  ornament  to  it  :  in  his  con¬ 
vention  communicative,  and  in  an  uncommon  man¬ 
ner  inflrudlive  ;  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  firong, 
clear,  and  calm  ;  in  his  life,  high  in  the  elteem  of  the 
wife,  the  good,  and  the  great  ;  in  his  death,  lamented 
by  every  friend  to  learning,  truth,  and  virtue.”  In 
the  fame  publication  fome  not  incurious  anecdotes 
concerning  him  are  printed,  colledled  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jones  of  Welwyn.  We  learn  from  them,  that  Dr 
Clarke  was  of  a  very  humane  and  tender  difpofition. 

When  his  young  children  amufed  themfelves  with  tor¬ 
menting  and  killing  flies  upon  the  windows,  he  not  on¬ 
ly  forbad  fuch  pradlices,  but  calmly  rcafoned  with 
them,  in  fuch  a  familiar  manner,  as  was  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  impreffion  upon  their  minds.  He 
was  very  ready  and  condefcendimg  in  anfwering  appli¬ 
cations  to  him  with  refpedl  to  fcruples  ;  numberleis 
infiances  of  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  life. 

One  thing  of  which  Dr  Clarke  was  peculiarly  cautious, 
was  not  to  lofe  the  leafl  minute  of  his  time.  He  al- 
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ways  carried  fome'  book  about  with  him,  which 
>  would  read  whilft  riding  in  a  coach,  or  walking  in  the 
fields,  or  if  he  had  any  leifure  moments  free  front 


company  or 


his  other  ftudies.  Nay,  he  would  read 


even  in  company  itfelf,  where  he  might  take  inch  a  li¬ 
berty  without  offence  to  good  manners.  His  memory  was 
remarkably  ffrong.  He  told  Mr  Pyle  of  Lyn,  that  he 
never  forgot  any  thingwhichhe  had  once  thoroughly  ap¬ 
prehended  and  underllood.  The  Dodor,  with  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  was  perfedly  free  and  eafy  ;  but  if 
ft  rangers  were  introduced,  he  behaved  with  much  cir- 
cumfpe&iofl,  converftng  only  upon  common  topics. 
When  he  viftted  Dr  Sjkes,  his  ufual  way  was  to  fit 
with  him  upon  a  couch,  and,  reclining  upon  his  bo- 
£om,  to  difeourfe  with  him,  in  the  moft  familiar  man¬ 
ner,  upon  fuch  fubjeds  as  were  agreeable  to  the  tafte 
and  judgment  of  both.  When  bir  John  Germaine  lay 
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he  tory  of  Buxted  in  Suffex,  at  the  particular  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Dr  Wotton,  wliofe  daughter  he  married. 
In  1738,  he  was  made  prebendary  and  reiidentiary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Some  years  before 
this  he  had  given  to  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  abilities,  in  a  preface  to  his  father-in-law  DrWot- 
ton’s  Leges  IV Ma  Ecclefuijllca  et  Chiles  Hoeli  Bom ,  et 
aliorum  IVallia  Principum ;  or,  Ecdefiaflieal  and  Civil 
Laws  of  Howel,  D  Da,  and  other  princes  of  Wales. 
There  is  reafon  likewife  to  furmife,  that  an  excellent 
Difeourfe  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  Dr  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Civil  Law,  might  have  been  written  by  our  author. 
It  came  either  from  his  hand  or  from  that  of  his  friend 
Mr  Bowyer,  and  is  reprinted  in  that  gentleman’s  Mif* 
cellaneous  Trads.  But  Mr  Clarke’s  chief  work  was, 
The  Connedion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  EngTtih 
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upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  in  great  confnhon  and 
trouble  of  mind,  he  fent  for  Dr  Clarke,  and  requelt- 
ed  to  know  of  him  whether  he  fnonld  receive  the  fa- 
crament,  and  what  he  ftioukl  do  in  his  fad  condition. 
The  Dodor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John  s 
purfuits  and  courfe  of  life,  fedately  replied,  that  he 
could  not  advife  him  to  receive  the  facrament,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  to  him 
with  rtfped  to  his  final  welfare.  Having  laid  this,  he 
departed  without  admimftering  the  communion,  having 
firft  recommended  the  dying  man  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

Dv  Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  even  playful  dif- 
pofition.  An  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
Bott,  ufed  to  relate,  that  once  when  he  called  upon 
him,  he  found  him  fwimming  upon  a  table.  At  ano¬ 
ther  time,  when  the  two  Dr  Clarkes,  Mr  Bott,  and 
feveral  men  of  ability  and  learning  were  together,  and 
amufing  themfelves  with  diverting  tricks,  Dr  oaniucl 
Clarke,  looking  cut  of  the  window,  faw  a  grave 
blockhead  approaching  to  the  houfe  ;  upon  winch  he 
cried  out,  “  Boys,  boys,  be  wife,  here  comes  a  fool.” 
This  turn  of  his  mind  hath  fince  been  confirmed  by  Dr 
Wart  on,  who,  in  his  obiervations  on  the  following  line 
of  Mr  Pope, 

“  Unthought  of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wife,” 

fays,  “  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of 
romances;  that  Newton  once  fhidied  aftrology  ;  that 
Dr  Clarke  valued  himfelf  for  his  agility,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  amufed  himfelf,  in  a  private  room  of  his  houfe,  in 
leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  ;  and  that  our  author 
himfelf  was  a  great  epicure  ?”  With  refpe6t  to  what 
n  here  recorded  of  Dr  Clarke,  we  can  fcarcely  per- 
fuade  ourfclvcs  to  confider  it  as  a  frailty.  To  be  pof- 
feffed  of  fuch  a  temper  as  his  wa?,  muft  have  been  no 
fmall  degree  of  happinefs  ;  as  it  probably  enabled  him 
to  purfue  his  important  and  ferious  ftudies  with  great¬ 
er  vivacity  and  vigour.  To  be  capable  of  deriving 
amufement  from  trivial  circumftances,  indicates  a  heart 
at  eafe,  and  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the  concomi¬ 
tant  of  virtue. 

Clarkf  (William),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Haghmon-abbey  in  Shropfhire,  1696;  and  after  a 
grammar-education  at  Shrewfbury  fchool,  was  fent  to 
St  John’s  college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  eleded 
fellow,  Jan.  17.1716;  B.  A.  x  73 1 ,  M.  A.  1 735.  He 
was  prefented  by  archbifliop  Wake  in  1724  to  the  rec- 


Coins  ;  deducing  the  Antiquities,  Cuftoms,  and  Man¬ 
ners  of  each  people  to  modern  times  ;  particularly  the 
Origin  of  Feudal  Tenures,  and  of  Parliaments  :  Ilia- 
ftrated  throughout  with  critical  and  luftoncal  Re¬ 
marks  on  various  Authors,  both  facred  and  profane. 
This  work  was  published,  in  one  volume  quarto,  in 
1  767;  and  its  appearance  from  the  prefs  was  owing  to 
the  difeovery  made  by  Martin  Folkes,  Efq;  of  the  old 
Saxon  pound.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  whofe  beneficent  difpofition  is  celebrated  for 
having  conferred  obligations  upon  the  author,  which 
were  not  the  effeds  of  importunity.  Mr  Clarke’s  per¬ 
formance  was  perufed  in  manufcript  by  Arthur  On¬ 
flow,  Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  ho¬ 
noured  lirfn  with  fome  ufeful  hints  and  obiervations  1 
but  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Bowyer,  who  took 
upon  him  all  the  care  of  the  publication,  drew  up  fc- 
veral  of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of  the  diilertation  on  the 
Roman  fefterce,  and  formed  an  admirable  index  to  the 
whole.  By  this  work  our  author  acquired  a  great 
and  juft  reputation.  Indeed,  it  reflects  honour  upon 
the  country  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  for  there  are 
few  performances  that  are  more  replete  with  profound 
and  curious  learning.  Mr  Clarke’s  laft  promotions 
were  the  chaneellorfhip  of  the  church  ef  Chichefter, 
and  the  vicarage  of  Ampart,  which  were  bellowed 
upon  him  in  1770.  Thefe  preferments  he  did  not 
long  live  to  enjoy,  departing  this  life  on  the  2  1ft  of 
Odober,  in  the  following  year.  He  had  refigned,  in 
1768,  the  redory  of  Buxted  to  his  fon  Edward.  In 
Mr  Nichols’s  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  there  are  fever  at 
letters  and  extrads  of  letters,  written  to  that  learned 
printer  by  Mr  Clarke,  which  difplay  him  to  great 
advantage  as  a  man  of  piety,  a  friend,  and  a  lcho- 
lar. 

In  a  flcetch  of  his  charader  in  the  Blographla  BrL 
tannic  a,  furnifhed  by  Mr  Hayley,  who  was  his  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  he  is  reprefented  as  not  only  a  man 
of  extend ve  erudition,  but  as  poffefted  of  the  pleafing 
talent  of  communicating  his  various-  knowledge  in  fa¬ 
miliar  converfation,  without  any  appearance  of  pedan¬ 
try  or  prefumption.  Antiquities  were  the  favourite 
ftudy  of  Mr  Clarke,  as  his  publications  fufliciently 
(how  :  but  he  was  a  fecret,  and  by  no  means  an  unfuc- 
cefsful,  votary  of  the  mufes.  He  wrote  Englifh  verfe 
with  eafe, -elegance,  and  fpirit.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following, 

which 
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s  D  omits  ultima 


!2h*rlce  which  he  compofed  on  feeing  the  word 

ii  inferibed  on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  dukes  of:  Rich 
CUiry.  niond  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichefter. 

Did  he,  who  thus  mfcriVd  the  wall, 

Not  read,  or  »;ot  believe  St  Paul, 

Who  fays  there  is,  where’er  it  hand*, 

Another  houfenut  made  with  hands? 

O,  may  we  gather  from  thefe  words, 

That  hoafe  i»  i.ot  a  houfe  of  Lord  ? 

Among  the  happier  little  pieces  of  his  fportive 
poetry,  there  were  fome  animated  ilanzas,  deferibing 
the  character  of  the  twelve  Englifh  poets,  whofe  por¬ 
traits,  engraved  by  Vertue,  were  the  favourite  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  parlour  :  but  he  fet  fo  modefl  and  humble 
a  value  on  his  poetical  compofitions,  that  they  were  fel- 
tjom  committed  to  paper,  and  are  therefore  very  im¬ 
perfectly  preferved  in  the  memory  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  fometimes  recited  them.  His  talle  and  judgment 
in  poetry  appears  indeed  very  ftriking  in  many  parts  of 
his  learned  and  elaborate  Connexion  of  Coins .  Iiis  il- 
luftration  of  Neftor’s  cup,  in  particular,  maybe  efteem- 
ed  as  one  of  the  happielt  examples  of  that  light  and 
beauty  which  the  learning  and  fpirit  of  an  elegant  an¬ 
tiquarian  may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and  miftaken  paffage 
of  an  ancient  poet.  In  drift  attention  to  all  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  flation,  in  the  moil  aftive  and  unwearied 
charity,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  the  mini- 
iters  of  God.  Though  his  income  was  never  large,  it 
was  his  cuftom  to  devote  a  Chilling  in  every  guinea  that 
he  received  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor.  As  a  mailer, 
as  a  hufband,  and  a  father,  his  conduct  was  amiable 
and  endearing  ;  and  to  clofe  this  imperfeft  /ketch  of 
him  with  his  moil  ftriking  feature,  he  was  a  man  of 
genuine  unaffefted  piety.” 

CLARO-obscuro,  or  Clair-obscure,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  the  art  of  diilributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
fhadov/6  of  a  piece,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  eafmg  of 
the  eye  and  the  eiftft  of  the  whole  piece.  See 
Painting.  t 

CLARo-Obfcuro ,  or  Chinro-fcuro ,  is  alfo  ufed  to  dig¬ 
nify  a  defign  confiding  only  of  two  colours,  moil  ufu- 
ally  black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow; 
or  it  is  a  defign  walked  only  with  one  colour,  the 
fbadowr,  Ling  of  ?.  duiky  brown,  and  the  lights  heigh¬ 
tened  up  by  wliite. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  piints  of  two  colours 
taken  off  at  twice:  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the 
•cabinets  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARUS,  or  Claros  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Ionia,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built 
by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  fled  from  ThebeS 
after  it  had  been  delloyad  by  the  Epigoni.  She  was 
fo  afftifted  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a  lake  was  formed 
with  her  teais,  where  lhe  firfl  founded  the  oracle* 


thence  •  iirnamed  Clariu 


Alfo  an 
and  Scios. 


Apollo  was  irom 

i/laud  of  the  Aegean,  between  Teuedos 
CLARY,  in  botany.  See  Salvia. 

Clary-  Water %  is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  clary- 
flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  diftblved 
in  it.  It  helps  digeftion,  and  is  cardiac.  This  water 
is  rendered  either  purgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  refill 
of  jabp  and  fcammony,  or  crocus  mefallorum .  Some 
make  clary- water  of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  ilraw- 
berries,  and  goofeberries,  fugar,  cloves,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander  feeds  ;  infilled,  fugared,  and  ftrained. 
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CLASMIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  Ckftnmts 
genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  gypiums  ;  the  cha- 
rafters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  foft  texture,  — v 
and  of  a  dull  opaque  look,  being  compofed,  as  all  the 
other  gypfums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ii 

fragment  or  fmall  particle  ;  fiom  the  flaky  fmall  par¬ 
ticles  of  which  thefe  bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this 
genus  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies :  this  is  of  a 
tolerably  regular  and  even  ftrufture ;  though  very 
coarfe  and  harfti  to  the  touch.  It  is'  of  a  very  lively 
and  beautiful  red  in  colour ;  and  is  found  in  thick 
roundiih  maffes,  which,  when  broken,  are  to  be  feeu 
compofed  of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  particles  : 
and  emulate  a  ftriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give 
fire  with  Heel  nor  ferment  with  acids  ;  but  calcine* 
very  freely  and  eaftly,  and  affords  a  very  valuable 
plafter  of  Paris,  as  do  all  the  purer  gypfums.  It  is 
common  in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  eileemed  there  ;  it  is 
alfo  found  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  Dec- 
byihire,  but  there  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,or  Tendrils.  See  Cirrhus. 

CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  moil  general 
fubdivifions  of  any  thing  :  thus,  animal  is  fubdivided 
into  the  claffes  quadrupeds,  birds,  flfhes,  &c.  which 
are  again  fubdivided  into  feriefes  or  orders  ;  and  thefe 
laft  into  genera.  See  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Class,  is  alfo  ufed  in  lclioois,  in  a  fynonymous fenfe 
with  form ,  for  a  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  fame 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet,  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  authors  read  in  the  claffes  at  fchools. 

This  term  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Tullius  Ser- 
vius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  eftimate  of  every  per- 
fon’s  eftate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix  bands, 
which  lie  called  claffes .  The  eflate  of  the  firfl  clafs 
was  not  to  be  under  200  1.  and  thefe  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence  were  called  clajjlci ,  “  daffies”:  hence  authors  of 
the  firfl  rank  came  to  be  called  daffies ,  all  the  red  being 
faid  to  be  it  fra  chtjfem  :  thus  Ariftotle  is  a  claflic 
author  in  pliilofophy;  Aquinas  in  fehool  divinity,  &c. 

CLASSICUM  was  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  by 
the  Roman  generals  ;  and  founded  by  trumpets  and 
other  martial  mufic  throughout  the  army. 

CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  iron, 
ufed  in  fecuring  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a 
goddefs  called  Clathra ,  that  preiided  over  the  clatliri. 

CLAVARIA,  club-top:  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  and  of  the  order  of 
fungi ;  the  58th  in  the  natural  method.  The  fungus 
is  fmooth  and  oblong.  The  hemotadcs,  or  oak  leather 
club-top,  exaftly  refembles  tanned  leather,  except  that 
it  is  thinner  and  fofter.  It  is  of  no  determinate  form. 

It  grows  in  the  clefts  and  hollows  of  old  oaks,  and 
fometimes  on  afh  in  Ireland  and  in  fome  places  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Sc c.  In  Ireland  it  is  ufed  to  dreL  ulcers,  and  in 
Virginia  to  fpread  plaflers  upon,  inflead  of  leather. 

The  militaris,  and  one  or  two  other  fpecies,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  growing  only  on  the  head  of  a  dead  in- 
feft  in  the  nympha  flate. 

A  modern  writer  on  natural  hiftory  (Mr  Miller), 
has  ufferted  the  whole  genus  of  clavaria  to  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  %oophytes>  that  is,  to  the  animal,  and  not  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  According  to  his  method,  he 
ranks  them  among  the  Vermes.,  under  a  fubdivifion 
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Clavarium  which  he  terms  Fungofa  ofculis  atomlferU ;  thereby  un- 
H  derftanding  them  to  be  compound  animals  with  many 
Claude.  orjfices  on  t^eir  furface,  from  which  are  protruded 
atoms  or  animalcules  which  have  a  vifible  fpontaneous 
motion,  Something  fimilar  to  what  is  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  a  fadb  with  regard  to  a  numerous  clafs  of 
marine  bodies  termed  corallines.  This  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  obferved  by  other  naturalifts. 
Schoeffer  has  figured  the  feeds  of  feveral  clavariae  as 
they  appeared  to  him  through  the  microfcope  ;  and 
none  of  thefe  fungi,  when  burnt,  emit  the  ftrong  difa- 
greeable  fmcll  peculiar  to  animal  fubftances. 

CLAVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  had  for  furnifhing  nails  to  fecure  their 
{hoes  with.  They  raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demand¬ 
ing  largeffes  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

CLAVATA  vestimenta,  in  antiquity,  habits 
adorned  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad 
or  narrow.  See  Clavus. 

CLAUBERGE  (John),  a  learned  profefTor  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity  at  Duifburg,  was  born  at  Solin^ 
gen  in  1622.  He  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and 


at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  reflexions  or 
refra&ions  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours,  in  the  even¬ 
ing  or  morning,  with  all  the  precifion  of  a  philofopher. 
He  worked  on  his  pi&ures  with  great  care,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  to  perfedtion,  by  touching  them  fre¬ 
quently  over  again ;  and  if  any  performance  did  not  an- 
fwer  his  idea,  it  was  cuflomary  with  him  to  alter,  to 
deface,  and  repaint  it  again  feveral  times  over,  till  it 
correfponded  with  that  image  pi  dure  d  in  his  mind. 
But  whatever  ftruck  his  imagination,  while  he  obferved 
nature  abroad,  it  was  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  me¬ 
mory,  that  on  his  return  to  his  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  liappieft  ufe  of  it. 

His  ikies  are  warm  and  full  of  luftre,  and  every  ob*- 
jed  is  properly  illumined.  His  diftances  are  admiia- 
ble,  and  in  every  part  a  delightful  union  and  harmony 
not  only  excite  oui  applaufe  but  our  admiration.  His 
invention  is  pleafing,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  his 
tints  have  fuch  an  agreeable  fweetnefs  and  variety , 
as  have  been. but  imperfedly  imitated  by  the  beft  fub- 
fequent  artifts,  but  weie  never  equalled.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  gave  an  uncommon  tendernefs  to  his  finifhed  trees 


Ciaudv 

Ciaudi*. 


p;en  in  1022.  nc  iravcnca  miu  liunanu,  .  - ;  .  .  .  .  r.  \  •  1  \ 

England,  and  in  each  country  obtained  the  efteem  of  by  glazing  ;  and  in  bis  large  compofi  ions  which  he 
the  learned.  The  eiedor  of  Brandenburg  gave  him  painted  in  irefco,  he  was  fo  exad  that  the  diftin&  *PC" 


public  teftimonies  of  his  efteem.  He  died  in  1665. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  2  vols  qto. 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  treatife,  entitled 
Logic  a  veins  et  nova ,  &c. 

CLAUDE  of  Lorrain,  or’  Claude  Gelee ,  a  cele¬ 
brated  landfcape  painter,  and  a  ftriking  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  induftry'  to  Supply,  or  at  leaft  to  call  forth, 
genius.  Claude  was  born  in  1600  ;  and  being  dull 
and  heavy  at  fchool,  was  put  apprentice  to  a  paftry- 
cook  :  he  afterwards  rambled  to  Rome  to  Seek  a  live¬ 
lihood  ;  but  being  very  ill-bred,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  no  body  cared  to  employ  him. 
Chance  threw  him  at  laft  in  the  way  of  Auguftino 
TrafTo,  who  hired  him  to  grind  his  colours,  and  to  do 
all  his  houfehoH  drudgery,  as  he  kept  no  other  Ser- 
vant.  His  mailer  hoping  to  make  him  fervieeable  to 
him  In  fome  of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  de¬ 
grees  the  rules  of  peifpedlive  and  the  elements  of  de- 
fign.  Claude  at  firft  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  being  encouraged,  and  not 
failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  underftand 
them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf  apace,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagernefs.  He  exerted 


cies  of  every  tree  might  readily  be  diftinguifhed.  As 
to  his  figures,  if  he  painted  them  himfelf,  they  are  very 
indifferent ;  and  he  was  fo  confcious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  refpeft,  that  he  ufually  engaged  other  artifts- 
who  were  eminent  to  paint  them  for  him  ;  of  which, 
number  were  Courtois  and  Philippo  Laura.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  now  very  rare,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  unda¬ 
maged  5  and  thofe  are  at  this  time  fo  valued,  that  no 
price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be  fuperior  to  their 
merit,.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fub* 
je£t,  and  alfo  to  detedl  fuch  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  liis  fame,  by  being  fold  for  ori¬ 
ginals,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  draw  (in  a  paper-book  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  purpofe)  the  defigns  of  all  thofe  pi&ures 
which  were  tranfmitted  to  different  countries ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the  name  of  the- 
perfon  who  had  been  the  purchafer.  That  book, 
which  he  titled  Llbro  dl  Verita ,  is  now  in  the  poffeffioa 
of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire. 

Claude  (John),  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  in  the 
province  of  Angenois  in  1619.  Meff.  de  Port  Royal 
ufing  their  utmofl  endavours  to  convert  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  to  the  catholic  faith,  prefented  him  with  a  piece 


tivated  tne  art  witn  wonuerrui  eagerncis.  xic  cxcilcu  icmiL  .  -  r--- 

his  utmoft  induftry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of  calculated  to  that  end,  which  his  lady  engaged  Mr 
_ Urr  Jrww-flW  Pv.rm'natmn  r»f  nature  that  Claude  to  anfwer ;  and  his  performance  save  rife  to 


painting  by  an  inceffant  examination  of  nature,  that 
genuine  fource  of  excellence  ;  for  which  purpofe,  be 
made  his  (Indies  in  the  open  fields  ;  where  he  very  fre¬ 
quently  continued  from,  fun  rife  till  the  dulk  of  the 
evening  compelled  him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his 
contemplations.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  {keteli  whatever 
he  thought  beautiful  or  ftriking  ;  and  every  curious, 
tinge  of  light,  011  all  kinds  of  obje&s,  he  marked  in  his 
{ketches  with  a  fimilar  colour;  from  which  he  perfe6t-, 
ed  his  landscapes  with  fuch  a  look  of  real  nature,  and 
gave  them  fuch  an  appearance  of  truth,  as  proved  fu¬ 
perior  to  any  art i ft  that  ever  painted  in  that  ftyle.. 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  na¬ 
ture  herfelf,  which  he  examined  with,  uncommon  af- 
fiduity  ;  and  Sandrat  relates,  that  Claude  ufed  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  fields,  the 
caufes  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  fam.eprofpe& 


Claude  to  anfwer ;  and  his  performance  gave  rife  to 
the  moft  famous  coutroverfy  that  was  ever  carried  on 
in  France  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Prote- 
ftants..  On  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantz,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  recep¬ 
tion,  and  was  honoured  with  a  confiderable  penfion  by 
the  prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in  1687;  and  left  a 
fon  Ifaac  Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  minifter  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  publiftied  fe^ 
veral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

CLAUDIA,  a  veftal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being 
fufpe£led  of  unchaftity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared 
from  that  imputation  in  the  following  manner:  the 
image  of  Cybele  being  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rome  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  (lick  fo  faft  in 
the  river  Tyber  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  (he  tying 
her  girdle,  the  badge  of  chaftity,  to  the  barge,  drew 
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Claudia,  it  along  to  the  city,  which  a  thoufand  men  were  unable 

laudianus.  do. 

Y— '  Claudia  Aqua  (Frontinus),  water  conveyed  to  Rome 

by  a  canal  or  aqueduX  of  eleven  miles  in  length,  the 
contrivance  of  Appius  Claudius  the  cenfor,  and  the 
firft  ftruXure  of  the  kind,  in  the  year  of  Rome  441. 
Called  alfo  Aqua  Appia.  . 

Claudia  Copia  (Infcriptions),  a  name  of  Lugdunum , 
or  Lyons  in  France  ;  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  :  A  Roman  colony,  called  Claudia ,  from  its 
benefactor  the  emperor  ;  and  Copia,  from  its  plenty  of 
•  all  neceffaries,  efpeciaUy  corn.  See  Lugdunum. 

Claudia,  or  Clodia  Via  (Ovid),  was  that  road 
which,  beginning  at  the  Pons  Milvius,  joined  the  Fla- 
minia,  palling  through  Ltruna,  on  the  fcutli  iide  of  the 
Lacns  Sabatinus,  and  ftriking  off  from  the  Caffla, 
and  leading  to  Luca  (Antonine) :  large  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  feen  above  Bracciano  (Holftenius). 

Claudia  Lex ,  de  Comitiis ,  was  enaXed  by  M.  CL 
Marcellus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  It  ordained,  that 
at  public  elections  of  magiftrates  no  aotice  (hould  be 
taken  of  the  votes  of  fuch  as  were  abfent.  Another, 
de  Ufurd ,  which  forbad  people  to  lend  money  to  minors 
on  condition  of  payment,  after  the  deceafe  of  their 
parents.  Another,  de  Negotiation,  by  Claudius  the 
tribune,  535.  It  forbad  any  fenator  or  father  of  a 
fenatorto  have  any  veffel  containing  above  300  ampho¬ 
rae,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  themfelves  in  commercial 
fehemes.  The  fame  law  alfo  forbad  the  fame  thing  to 
the  fcribes  and  the  attendants  of  the  queftors,  as  it 
was  naturally  fuppofed  that  people  who  had  any  com¬ 
mercial  connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  truft 
nor  promote  the  intereft  of  the  ftate.  .  Another, 
576,  to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  refpeXive 
cities,  after  their  names  were  inrolled.  Liv.  41. 
c.  9.  Another  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome  from  the  colonifts  which  Caefar  had 
carried  to  Novicomum. 

CL  AUDI  ANUS  (Claudius),  a  Latin  poet,  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius,  and  under  his  fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It 
is  not  agreed  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  ;  but 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395’  when  he 
was  about  30  years  old  ;  and  there  infinuated  himfelf 
into  Stilicho’s  favour  ;  who  being  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities  both  for  civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a 
Goth  by  birth,  was  fo  considerable  a  perfon  under  Ho¬ 
norius,  that  he  may  be  faid  for  many  years  to  have 
governed  the  weftern  empire.  Stilicho  afterwards  fell 
into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the^  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in  his 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
who  was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  Stilicho.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think 
that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour  ;  and  obtained 
feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  The  prineefs 
Serena  had  a  great  efteem  for  Claudian,  and  recom¬ 
mended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Libya.  There  are  a  few  little  poems 
on  facred  fubjeXs,  which  through  miftake  have  been 
afcribcd  by  fome  critics  to  Claudian ;  and  fo  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  Chriftan.  But  St  Auffin,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  him,  exprefsly  fays  that  he  was  a 
Heathen.  The  time  of  Claudian’ s  death  is  uncertain, 


nor  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life  than 
what  are  to  be  colleXed  from  his  works,  and  which 
we  have  already  related  above.  He  is  thought  to 
have  more  of  Virgil  in  his  ftyle  than  all  the  other  imi¬ 
tators  of  him. 

Claudius  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  was  very  promiiiiig  ;  bur  it  wast 
foon  difeoverd  that  little  better  than  an  ideot  filled 
the  throne,  who  might  eafily  be  made  a  tyrant :  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  emprefs,  the  infamous  Meflalina  :  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  poifoned  to  make  way  for  Nero,  A.  D.  54. 
See  (Hi/lory  of)  Rome. 

Claudius  II.  (Aurelius),  furnamed  Gothic  us,  fig-# 
nalized  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Julian;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  declared  emperor  in  268.  He  put  to  death 
Aureolus,  the  murderer  of  Gaiienus  ;  defeated  the 
Germans;  and  in  269  marched  againft  the  Goths,  who 
ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  he  at  firft  haraffed,  and  the  next  year  entirely 
defeated  ;  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  had  fpread 
through  that  vaft  army,  was  caught  by  the  Romans ; 
and  the  emperor  himfelf  died  of  it  a  fhort  time  after, 
aged  56.  Pollio  fays  that  this  prince  had  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  Auguftus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan,  and  the 
piety  of  Antoninus. 

CLAVES  insult,  a  term  ufed  in  the  ifle  of  Man; 
where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  are  referred 
to  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  claves  infula ,  the 
keys  of  the  ifland. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  two  mu- 
fical  inftruments  ufed  in  the  16th  century.  They  were 
of  the  nature  of  the  fpinet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure- 
The  firff  is  Hill  ufed  by  the  nuns  in  convents ;  and 
that  the  praXitioners  may  not  difturb  the  fillers  in  the 
dormitory,  the  firings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of 
fine  woollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.  See  Anatomy,  n°  46. 

CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument  with  30  firings.  Modern  writers  apply  the 
name  to  our  harpfichords. 

CL  AVI  vest  iu  m,  were  flowers  or  ftuds  of  purple 
interwoven  with  or  fewed  upon  the  garments  of 
knights  or  fenators;  only,  for  diftinXion,  the  former 
ufed  them  narrow,  the  latter  broad. 

CL  AVIS  properly  fignifies  a'  key  ;  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  Englifh  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fome 
obfeure  paffages  of  any  book  or  writing. 

CLAVIUS  (Chrifiopher),  a  German  Jefuit  born  at 
Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  perfons  employed  to 
reXify  the  kalendar ;  the  defence  of  which  he  alfo 
undertook  againft  thofe  who  cenfured  it,  efpeciaUy 
Scaligei.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1612,  aged  75.  His 
works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is* his  commentary  on  Euclid’s  ele¬ 
ments. 

CLAUSE,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  member  of  a  pe¬ 
riod  or  fentence.  # 

Clause  fignifies  alfo  an  article  or  particular  ftipu-- 
lation  in  a  contraX,  a  charge  or  condition  in  a  tefta- 
ment,  &c. 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Tranfil  vania,. 

fituated  * 
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fitunted  oft  the  river  Samos, 

N.  Lat.  4-7*  io. 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the  robes 
of  the  Roman  fenators  and  knights  ;  which  was  more 
ftr  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perlon  : 
lienee  the  difiindtion  of  tunica  angufli-clavia  and  lati- 
clavia. 

Clavus,  in  medicine  and  fnrgery,  is  ufed  in  feve- 
ral  fignifications  :  a.  Clavus  hyflericus,  is  a  (hooting 
pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra¬ 
nium,  which  affeft  fiich  as  have  the  greeii-fieknefs. 
2.  Clavus  oculorum,  according  to  Celfus,  is  a  callous 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomi¬ 
nation  from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a  chi- 
mrgical  inflrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus 
Lufitauus,  defigned  to  be  introduced  into  an  exul- 
cerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the 
voice.  And,  5.  It  fignifies  a  callus,  or  corn  on  the  foot. 

Claws  Annalls ,  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno¬ 
rant  were  the  Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  (late, 
that  the  driving  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  only  method 
they  had  of  keeping  a  regifter  of  time  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  clavus  annalis .  There  was  an  an¬ 
cient  law,  ordaining  the  chief  proetor  to  fix  a  nail 
every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September  ;  it  was  driven 
into  the  right  lide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 
'towards  Minerva’s  temple.  This  cutlom  of  keeping 
an  account  of  time  by  means  of  fixing  nails,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Etrurians  ufed  like- 
wife  to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of  their  goddefs 
Nortia  with  the  fame  view. 

CL  A  V/,  among  zoologies,  denotes  the  fharp-pointed 
nails  with  which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and 
birds  are  furnifhed. 

CLAY,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genus  of  earths,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe :  They  are  firmly  cohe¬ 
rent,  weighty,  and  compaCt  ;  ftiff,  vifeid,  and  duCtile 
to  a  great  degree,  while  moitl,  fniooth  to  the  touch  ; 
not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily 
diffulible  in  water  ;  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  fub- 
jiding  from  it.  See  Chemistry,  n°  647,  &c. 

Clay  fhrinks  remarkably  when  drying ;  in  fo  much 
that  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  the  purity  of  it  may  be  known 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  (brinks.  He  made  experi¬ 
ments  on  it  pure,  and  when  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  fand.  Pure  clay  he  found  fhrunk  one 
part  in  1 8  while  drying  ;  but,  when  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  fand,  only  one  part  in  30. 

The  common  clays  are  never  free  from  filiceous 
earth  :  the  bed  method  of  obtaining  the  argillaceous 
earth  in  perfeCl  purity  is,  by  diffolving  Roman  alum 
in  water,  filtering  the  folution,  and  precipitating  it  by 
mild  volatile  alkali.  When  procured  by  this  method, 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1305  ;  it  is  foluble  in  acids 
with  a  little  efFervefcence  ;  it  forms  alum  with  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid ;  and  deliquefcent  falts  with  the  nitrous 
and  marine.  When  dry  it  abforbs  water  greedily, 
and  becomes  foft,  and  acquires  fuch  a  tenacity  that  it 
may  be  moulded  at  pleafure  ;  it  contra&s,  however, 
greatly  in  the  fire,  by  which  numerous  cracks  are  oc- 
cafioned.  With  a  certain  degree  of  heat  it  becomes 
fo  hard  as  to  flrike  fire  with  Heel,  and  by  thus  burn¬ 
ing  it  lofes  its  tenacity,  the  water  being  excluded  by 
the  approach  of  its  particles  towards  each  other.  Af- 
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ter  having  lod  this  property,  it  cannot  be  made  to  af-  Gl&Jf. 
fume  it  again  without  being  diffolved  in  an  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  from  it.  Fixed  alkalies  alfo  difiblve 
it  in  the  dry  way,  as  acids  do  in  the  moiil  ;  but  of 
thefe  laft  the  vitriolic  is  the  moll:  proper,  as  it  may  be 
mod  eafily  concentrated. 

According  to  Mr  K invan,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
this  earth,  when  pure,  does  not  exceed  2000.  It  is 
exceedingly  diffufible*  in  water,  though  fcarcely  moit 
foluble  than  magnefia.  It  is  combinable  with  acids, 
from  whence  it  may  be  feparated  like  magnefia,  but 
can  icarce  be  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with 
which  it  forms  alum,  a  fait  that  always  contains  an 
excefs  of  acid,  and  has  an  aftringent  ta fie.  When  in 
combination  with  any  of  thefe  acids,  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  acid  of  fugar  ;  a  criterion  by  which  it  is 
diilinguifhed  from  all  the  other  earths ;  every  one  of 
which  (terra  ponderofa  alone  excepted,  which  when 
united  to  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  not  affe&cd  by  any  o- 
ther  excepting  that  of  fiuor)  is  precipitated  from  the 
vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  maiine  acids,  by  that  of  fugar. 

The  precipitation  of  thefe  earths,  however,  does  not 
take  place  if  there  be  an  exccfs  of  the  mineral  acids, 
nor  does  it  always  appear  before  the  liquors  are  eva¬ 
porated.  Though  clay  is  hardened  by  a  very  ilrong 
heat,  it  cannot  be  made  thereby  to  affume  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  lime.  By  a  mixture  with  calcareous  earth  it 
readily  melts;  and  hence  M.  Gerhard  has  found  it  fu- 
fible  in  a  crucible  of  chalk,  though  not  in  one  of  clay. 

Its  fufion  is  not  promoted  by  fixed  alkali,  but  borax 
and  microcofmic  fait  difiblve  it;  the  former  with  a  very 
flight  effervefcence,  but  the  latter  with  a  more  per¬ 
ceptible  one.  It  is  lefs  affected  by  calces  cf  lead  than 
the  calcareous  earths  are. 

M.  Beaume  has  formed  a  new  hypothefis  concerning 
this  earth  ;  fuppofing  the  bafis  of  alum,  or  pure  argil¬ 
laceous  earth,  to  be  nothing  dfe  than  flint ;  and  com¬ 
mon  clay  to  be  filiceous  earth  combined  with  a  little 
vitriolic  acid.  This  opinion  lias  been  examined  by 
Mr  Scheele,  who  began  by  trying,  in  the  following 
manner,  whether  the  filiceous  earth  be  in  reality  fo¬ 
luble  in  vitriolic  acid.  He  took  an  ounce  of  moun¬ 
tain  crydal  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixing  it  with 
three  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  melted  the  whole  by  a 
flrong  fire.  The  mafs  was  then  diffolved  in  20  ounces 
of  water,  and  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  poured  up¬ 
on  it  as  was  more  than  fufficient  for  faturadon.  The 
liquor  being  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  yielded  a 
drachm  and  an  half  of  alum,  befides  a  quantity  of  fub- 
acid  vitriolated  tartar.  It  now  remained  therefore 
to  determine  whether  the  precipitated  filiceous  earth, 
by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  procefs,  would  dill  continue 
to  yield  alum.  The  operation  was  therefore  repeated 
feven  times,  and  a  quantity  of  alum  procured  at  each 
operation.  But  when  our  author  was  about  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  opinion  that  M.  Beamne  was  in  the  right, 
he  happened  to  infpeCt  his  crucibles,  and  perceived 
them  to  be  full  of  little  cavities,  and  every  where  rough 
and  uneven  on  the  inlide.  Hi  us  he  began  to  fufpetl 
that  the  alkali  had  diffolved  part  of  the  clay  of  his 
crucibles,  by  which  means  the  alum  had  been  produ¬ 
ced  ;  and  this  fuppofition  was  verified  by  his  after¬ 
wards  ufing  a  crucible  of  iron,  when  he  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  a  fingle  particle  of  alum,  nor  perceive  the  fmallcfl 
mark  of  folution  on  the  filiceous  earth. 

M. 
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M.  Beaume  alfo  pretends  that  clay  contains  a  little 
vitriolic  acid,  and  is  therefore  foluble  in  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  boiling  water.  Mr  Scheele  likewife  tried  this 
experiment  ;  but  found,  that  of  feveral  kinds  of  argil¬ 
laceous  earth  not  the  fmalleil  quantity  was  diffolvtd  ; 
and  he  likewife  made  feveral  experiments  in  order  to 
obtain  vitriolic  acid  from  pure  clay,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs  :  neither  was  he  able  to  obtain  any  hepar  either 
by  means  of  alkali  of  tartar  or  with  charcoal  ;  nor 
could  he  obtain  with  clay  a  vitriolic  neutral  fait  from  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  muriatic  and  nitrous  acid. 

The  contraction  of  clay  by  heat  has  afforded  Mr 
Wcdgewood  an  opportunity  of  conftrudting  by  its 
means  an  inflrument  for  meafuriag  thofe  degrees 
of  heat  which  are  above  the  reach  of  the  fcale  of 
common  thermometers,  as  deferibed  under  the  article 
Thermometer. 

Mr  Scheele  has  made  feveral  experiments  to  difeo- 
ver  the  properties  of  alum  when  mixed  with  other 
fuhftauces.  A  folution  of  alum,  he  finds,  is  decom- 
pofed  by  lime-water  ;  and  if  no  more  of  the  water  be 
added  than  is  exaCtly  requifite  for  the  precipitation, 
the  earth  of  alum  forms  a  tranlparent  precipitate  like 
boiled  ftarch  ;  and  if  the  clear  water  be  filtered,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  folution  of  gypfum.  On  adding  more 
lime-water  than  is  neceffary  for  precipitation,  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  matter  is  deftitute  of  the  gelatinous  appear¬ 
ance  juft  mentioned.  If  the  whole  be  allowed  to  Hand 
for  a  quarter  cf  an  hour,  and  frequently  agitated  du¬ 
ring  this  time,  no  gypfum,  nor  even  lime,  is  found  in 
the  filtered  liquor,  unlefs  too  much  lime-water  has  been 
ufed.  On  examining  the  precipitate  in  this  cafe,  our 
author  found  it  to  confift  of  earth  of  alum,  felenite, 
and  lime.  This  was  difeovered  firft  by  treating  it  with 
muriatic  acid,  which  diffolved  the  aluminous  earth, 
leaving  the  gypfum  behind.  The  addition  of  cauftic 
volatile  alkali  threw  down  a  tranfparent  gelatinous 
mafs,  which  was  the  earth  of  alum  ;  and  on  draining 
h  again,  and  then  adding  a  fixed  alkaline  lixivium, 
tire  lime  was  thrown  down  ;  whence  it  appeared,  that 
the  lime  and  gypfum  had  feparated  from  the  water, 
and  united  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

To  underhand  the  reafon  of  this  uncommon  preci¬ 
pitation,  Mr  Scheele  next  poured  into  a  folution  of 
alum  a  quantity  of  cauitic  volatile  alkali  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  faturate  the  acid,  in  order  to  be  certain  of 
having  it  all  taken  off.  The  precipitated  earth  was 
then  edulcorated,  and  mixed  with  a  folution  of  gypfum, 
that  he  might  obferve  whether  the  gypfum  would  fe- 
parate  from  the  water,  and  precipitate  with  the  earth 
of  alum  ;  which,  however,  did  not  take  place.  On 
mixing  lime-water  with  the  precipitate,  he  found  that 
the  former  very  foon  loft  its  cauftic  tafte,  and  that  the 
earth  of  alum  became  opaque.  Some  part  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  (trained,  and  lixivium  tartari  dropped  into 
it ;  but  it  remained  clear,  nor  was  any  precipitate 
formed  by  a  folution  of  corrolive  fublimate.  He  after¬ 
wards  added  muriatic  acid  to  the  lafl  precipitate,  which 
it  diffolved  entirely  without  leaving  any  gypfum  be¬ 
hind  ;  whence  our  author  concludes,  that  the  earth  of 
alum  had  united  with  the  lime  into  a  peculiar  kind  of 
compound. 

Laflly,  he  now  imagined,  that  this  compound  of 
earth  of  alum  and  lime  might  be  capable  of  feparating 
gypfum  from  water.  To  try  this,  he  prepared  a  large 


quantity  of  the  compound  earth,  mixed  it  with  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  gypfum,  and  let  it  reit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
when  he  found,  to  his  furprife,  that  the  gypfum  Hill* 
remained  fa fp ended  in  the  water,  and  that  the  preci¬ 
pitate  was  entirely  foluble  i*  muriatic  acid.  He  now 
mixed  a  folutioti  of  gypfum  with  lime-water,  adding 
earth  of  alum  at  the  fame  time ;  when  he  found,  that 
the  whole  was  precipitated  as  before,  the  lime  and  alu¬ 
minous  earth  having  fallen  to  the  bottom  along  with 
the  gypfum,  leaving  the  water  pure.  On  the  whole, 
our  author  concludes,  i.  That  the  vitriolic  acid  in 
gypfum  is  capable  of  combining  with  more  lime  than 
is  neceffary  to  an  exact  faturation.  2.  That  calcareous 
earth  is  capable  of  forming  an  union  with  the  earth  or 
alum.  3.  That  gypfum  cannot  combine  with  the 
earth  of  alum  ;  but  that  if  a  fuperfiuous  quantity  of 
lime  be  united  with  vitriolic  acid,  it  will  then  ferve  as 
a  bond  of  union  to  combine  gypfum  with  the  earth  of 
alum*  and  thus  form  a  new  compound  confiding  of 
three  earths.  Pure  clay  lias  no  effect  upon  limewater. 

Cronftcdt  is  of  opinion,  that  common  clay,  efpecially 
the  blue,  grey,  and  red  kinds-,  may  derive  their  origin 
from  mud  ;  and  as  the  mud  proceeds  from  vegetables,, 
it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  varieties  of  clay  juft 
mentioned  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  common  mould  al¬ 
tered,  alter  a  length  of  time,  by  means  of  water. 
This  opinion,  he  thinks,  receives  ccniiderable  flrength 
from  the  following  eircumftances  ;  v/s.  that  a  great 
quantity  of  fea-plants  rot  every  year  in  the  lakes,  and 
are  changed  into  mud  ;  very  little  of  which,  however, 
is  feen  upon  the.  fhores  after  the  water  is  dried  in  the 
fummer-time  ;  and  that  the  clay  begins  where  the  mud 
ceafes.  Profeffor  Bergman  has  likewife  hinted,  that  pure 
clay  may  be  a  calcareous  earth  combined  with  i'ome 
acid  not  yet  difeovered;  “  but  (fays  he.)  competitions- 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  contidered  as  primitive  iub- 
ftances,  with  refped  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  till 
they  /hall  be  experimentally  decompofed ;  for  no  found 
knowledge  in  natural  philofophy  can  be  obtained  from 
the  coniideration  of  mere  poilibilittes  ;  tince  daily  ex¬ 
perience  fnows,  that  even  the  molt  probable  iuppoii- 
tions  have  proved  falfe,  when  the  means  of  putting 
them  to  the  tell  have  afterwards  been  found  out.” — 
“  Now,  therefore,  (fays  M.  Magellan),  that  the  an * 
gillaceous  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fimple  primitive  earth, 
which  cannot  be  decompofed  into  any  other  principles, 
nor  formed  by  the  combination  of  any  other  iimple 
fubftances  we  know,  we  ought  to  reft  fatistied  at  pre- 
fentwithout  endeavouring  to  account  for  itsformatioIl.,, 

The  principal  fpecics  of  the  argillaceous  earths  or 
clays  are, 

I.  The  argllla  aerata ,  nr  lac  lima.  It  is  generally' 
found  in  fmall  cakes  of  the  hardnefs  of  chalk  ;  like 
which,  alfo,  it  marks  white.  Its  hardnefs  is  nearly  like 
that  of  the  fleatites,  and  it  feels  lefs  fat  than  clays  com¬ 
monly  do.  It  is  of  a  fnow-white  colour,  and  about  the 
fpecitic  gravity  of  1.669.  When  examined  with  a  nii- 
crofcope,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  fmall  tranfparent  cry- 
ftals  ;  and,  from  Mr  Schreber’s  experiments,  appears 
to  be  an  argillaceous  earth  faturated  with  fixed  air,  in 
confequence  of  which  it  effervefees  with  acids.  It 
contains  alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
fometimes  of  gypfum,  with  fome  flight  traces  of  iron. 
It  is  found  at  Halles. 

2*  The  argllla  apyra,  porcelain  clay,  the  kaolin  of 

the 


Clay. 


« 
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Clay,  the  Chinefe,  is  very  refra&ory  in  the  fire,  and  cannot 
*  *  in  any  common  ftrong  fire  be  brought  into  fufion  far¬ 

ther  than  to  acquire  a  tenacious  foftnefs  without  lofing 
its  foim.  When  broken,  it  has  then  a  dim  fhining 
•appearance,  and  is  of  a  folid  texture  ;  ftrikes  fire  with 
fteel ;  and  has  confequently  the  beft  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  of  any  fubftancc  whereof  veffels  can  be  made.  It 
is  found  of  an  excellent  quality  in  Japan,  and.  likewife 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  Sweden  it  is  met 
'  with  in  coal-pits -between  the  ftrata  of  coal.  Cronfledt 
informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  the  root  of  a  tree  entirely 
changed  into  this  kind  of  earth. 

M.  Magellan  remarks,  that  we  muff  be  careful  to 
diilinguifh  between  the  pipe-clay  of  which  there  is 
plenty  in  Devonfhire,  and  that  ufed  in  the  porcelain 
.manufactures.  The  former,  in  a  flrong  fire,  burns. to 
a  bluifh  grey  or  pigeon  colour,  the  latter  remains 
white.  The  porcelain  clay,  according  to  our  author, 
feems  to  be  only  a  decayed  feldt-fpar ;  and,  confe¬ 
quently,  according  to  Mr  Bergman,  contains  magnefia. 

Our  porcelain  clay  contains  likewife  quartz,  cryflals, 
and  mica,  parts  of  the  granite  which  it  originally  com- 
.pofed.  Before  it  is  ufed,  the  quartz  muft  be  feparated, 

.but  the  mica  remains. 

3.  Combined  with  phlogiflon,  and  including  the 
.white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  with  others  of  a  grey,  black, 

■or  violet  colour.  Mr  Kirwan  obferves,  that  many  of 
the  white  clays  become  grey  in  a  low  degree  of  heat, 
becaufe  the  mineral  oil  with  which  they  are  mixed 
burns  to  a  kind  of  coal,  and  tinges  them  ;  but  this  be¬ 
ing  coufumed  in  a  ftronger  heat,  they  again  become 
white.  The  other  clays  evidently  contain  phlogiflon  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  they  become  quite  black 
internally  on  being  expofed  to  a  quick  and  flrong  fire, 

.a  {Turning  the  appearance  of  common  flints  both  in  co¬ 
lour  and  hardnefs  ;  but  if  heated  by  degrees,  they  are 
flrfl  white,  and  afterwards  of  a  pearl  colour.  They 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  the  inflammable  principle 
in  proportion  to  their  apparent  fatnefs;  which  may  be 
judged  of  both  by  their  fmoothnefs  and  un&uofity, 
and  by  their  fhining  when  feraped  with  the  nail.  “  It 
is  difficult  (fays  M.  Magellan)  to  determine  whether  of  the  Grand. Signior. 
this  flrongly  adherent  phlogiflon  is  the  caufe  of  the  T}l<a  Swedifh  fnlW’i 
above-mentioned  pearl-colour,  or  prevents  them  from 
being  burned  white  in  a  flrong  fire  ;  yet  no  heterogene¬ 
ous  fubflance  can  be  extra&ed  from  them  except  fand, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  fome  by  means  of  water, 
but  does  not  form  any  conflituent  part  of  clay.  If  they 
be  boiled  in  aqua-regis  in  order  to  extrad  their  iron, 
they  lofe  their  vifeofity.”  In  the  lefs  un&uous  clays, 
our  author  lias  found  pure  quartz  in  greater  and  fmaller 
grains,  and  he  haslikewife  found  that  clays  of  this  kind 
fometimes  attrad  phlogiflon  in  the  fire. 

4.  The  lithomarga ,  or  flone-marrow,  when  dry,  feels 
as  fat  and  flippery  as  foap,  but  is  not  wholly  diffufible 
in  water.  When  mixed  with  this  fluid,  it  falls  to  pie¬ 
ces  either  in  larger  or  fmaller  maffes,  fo  as  to  aflume 
the  appearance  of  curds.  In  the  fire  it.  readily  melts 
into  a  white  or  reddifh  frothy  flag  ;  which,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  its  internal  vacuities,  is  then  of  a  larger  vo¬ 
lume  than  it  formerly  was.  In  the  ma£s  it  breaks  in¬ 
to  irregular  fcaly  pieces.  This  kind  is  called  fuller’s 
tarth  ( waklera  j  in  Sweden.  In  Criin  Tartary  it  is 
called  kejekll;  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  there  inflead  .  of 
foap,  for  wa fhing.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  Auflrian 
Flanders  in  the  barony  of  Hierges,  near  Niverle,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  Duke  of  Arenberg.  It  was  fhowed  to 
M.  Magellan  by  the  Duke’s  chancellor  ;  who,  from  u 
the  uprightnefs  of  his  behaviour,  has  obtained  the  ho 
nourable  appellation  of  yean  de  Bien.  At  prefent  it  is 
only  found  in  feparate  maffes;  but  M.  Magellan  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  fome  conflderable  ftrata  of  it  might  be  met 
with,  if  properly  fearched  for  on  the  fpot,  by  digging 
the  ground  to  a  conflderable  depth. 

To  this  fpecies  alfo  belongs  the  yellowifh-brown 
earth  called  terra  lemma;  which  is  of  a  ihming  texture, 
and  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  a  crackling  noife.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Bergman,  this  is  a  compound  of  the 
argillaceous,  liliceous,  and  magnefian  earths.  Its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  are  the  fame  as  thoie  of  the  talc,  but 
loofer,  and  in  different  proportions.  M.  Cronfledt 
remarks,  that  “  the  term  lemnia  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  fuller’s  earth,  as  it  is  never  ufed  in  the  fulling 
bufinefs,  nor  is  likely  to  be  applicable  to  it,  as  being 
befides  very  fcarce.  The  true  fuller’s  earth  of  England 
agrees  entirely  with  the  defeription  of  the  ftone-mar- 
row  already  given,  and  in  colour  and  texture  refembles 
that  from  Sweden,  which  is  compofed  of  coarfe  par¬ 
ticles.  The  Hampfliire  fuller’s  earth  is  of  a  dufky 
brown,  inclining  to  green,  with  veins  of  a  faint  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  of  a  yellow  oily  matter.  Every  fine  clay  that  does 
not  communicate  a  colour,  is  in  general  fit  for  the  bu¬ 
finefs  of  fulling  ;  even  the  excrements  of  hogs,  mixed 
with  human  urine,  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  various 
woollen  manufactures.  The  properties  required  in  a 
good  fuller’s  earth  are,  that  it  fhall  cany  off  the  oily 
impurities  of  the  woollen  cloth,  and  at  the  fame  time 
thicken  it  by  caufing  the  hairs  or  fibres  to  curl  up. 
The  beft  is  compofed  of  fine  filiceous  earth  with  argii- 
la,  and  a  little  calcareous  earth  without  vitriolic  acid  ; 
a  little  martial  calx,  however,  is  not  hurtful,  if  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  active  menftruum. 

The  terra  lemnia  is  fo  called  from  the  inland  of 
Lemnos,  now  Statimane,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  from 
whence  it  is  procured.  It  is  likewife  called  the  Turkijh 
earth ,  on  account  of  its  being  impreffed  with  the  feal 


The  Swedifli  fuller’s  earth  is  found  in  a  mountain 
named  Ofmund  at  Ratwick  in  Eaft  DalecaVlia.  The 
ftratum  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  mountain  itfelfis 
chiefly  calcareous.  It  is  of  an  afh  colour;  harder,  audfof 
finer  particles,  than  the  Lemnia n  earth. 

“  All  tliefe  fubftances  (the  fuller’s  earths),”  fays 
M.  Magellan,  “  are  akin  to  zeolites,  and  likewife  re- 
femble  fome  marles.  But  in  the  Oimundian  earths, 
the  connexion  of  the  parts  is  not  merely  mechanical,  as 
in  marles;  which  on  that  account  effervefee  flrongly  with 
acids,  though  they  often  contain  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  or  magnefia  than  the  litho  marga.” 

The  following  table  fhbws  the  proportion  of  ingre¬ 
dients  in  each  of  the  fuller’s  earths. 


Terra  lemnia. 


contain  3 


Chalk, 

Magnefia, 

Argilla, 

Calx  of  iron, 
Water  or  vola¬ 
tile  matter. 


Ofmund 
fuller’s  earth. 

Hamp- 
fiiire  de. 

47.0 

60.0 

51.8 

5-4 

5*7 

3*3 

6.2 

0.5 

0.7 

19.0 

1 1  •  1 

25.0 

5-4 

4*7 

3-7 

17.0 

18.0 

*5*5 

c. 
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Clay.  y.  Bolus,  bole,  or  iron  clay,  is  a  fine  and  denfe 
clay  of  various  colours,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
iron,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult,  or  even  linpoffible,  to 
know"  the  natural  and  fpecitic  qualities  of  the  bole  itfelf. 
It  is  not  fo  eafily  foltened  in  water  when  indurated  as 
the  porcelain  and  common  clays;  but  either  falls  to 
pieces  in  the  form  of  fmall  graii>,  or  repels  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  cannot  be  made  du&ile.  In  the  lire  it 
grows  black,  and  is  ffien  attra&ed  by  the  loadflone. 

M.  Kir  wan  thinks  the  term  hole  a  word  of  fnch  un¬ 
certain  Turn  ideation,  that  it  ought  to  be  baniflied  from 
common  ufe,  or  at  leaft  from  every  mineralogical  trea- 
tife.  “  Some  (fays  lie)  bellow  this  name  upon  very 
fmootli  compa£l  clays,  confiding  of  the  fined  par¬ 
ticles  :  others  require  befides,  that  their  colour  fhould 
be  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  that  they  ffionld  con¬ 
tain  iron.”  The  red  generally  blacken  in  the  fire;  bur, 
according  to  Rinman,  without  becoming  magnetic. 
The  yellow,  when  heated,  become  firft  red  ;  and,  in  a 
flrong  heat,  brown  or  black.  What  the  Italians  call 
Calamita  Bianca ,  according  to  Ferber,  is  a  white  bole 
flriatcd  like  albedos.  The  true  figillata  rubra  con¬ 
tains  calcareous  earth  ;  and,  according  to  Rinman,  be¬ 
comes  magnetic  after  torrefablion.  The  yellow,  red, 
and  brown  clays  contain  mod  iron,  fometimes  difper- 
fed  through  their  fubdance,  and  fometimes  united  to 
the  filiceous  part:  in  this  cafe  they  are  fufible  with 
greater  difficulty.  The  yellow  Calx  of  iron  is  more  de- 
phlogiilicated  than  the  red,  and  the  red  than  the 
brown.  Thefe  clays  do  not  become  magnetic  after 
calcination,  uulefs  they  contain  14  or  15  per  cent .  of 
iron. 

The  foft  boles  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow, 
green,  grey,  and  bluiih  grey.  The  red  kind  is  that 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Armenian  hole  ;  an 
indurated  kind  of  which  affords  the  material  for  the  red 
pencils.  Formerly,  when  the  terrse  figillatae  were 
edeemed  in  medicine,  the  drnggids  endeavoured  to 
have  them  of  all  different  colours;  for  which  r  afon  they 
not  only  fealed  up  all  the  natuial  forts  of  clay,  but 
fuch  as  had  been  mixed  and  coloured  artificially; 
whence  the  clafs  of  boles  was  fuppofed  to  be  much 
more  numerous  than  it  really  is.  Crondedt  concludes, 
that  “  fmee  the  greated  part  of  thefe  terra  Jigillata 
contain  iron,  the  bole  mud  be  a  martial  clay;  and  as 
fuch  it  feems  to  be  more  fit  for  medical  ufes  than  o- 
tlier  clays,  if  any  dead  earrh  mud  be  ufed  inter¬ 
nally,  when  there  is  fuch  an  abundance  of  finer  fub¬ 
dance  s. 

The  indurated  bcle  or  date  is  of  a  reddifh  brown 
or  grey  colouiyand  is  found  in  mod  coallcries  between 
the  feams  of  coal.  It  is  met  with  frequently  in  pieces 
like  nuts  of  various  fizes;  which,  when  broken,  ex¬ 
hibit  impreffions  of  plants  as  the  nodules  of  copper 
date  from  Umenaua  contain  fifh. 

6.  With  fcaly  particles,  the  horn -lien de  of  the 
Swedes.  This  is  called  horn  rock-Jlone  by  Wallerius, 
who  places  it  among  the  apyrous  ftones  ;  but  Lin 
naeus  has  put  it  among  the  calcareous  ftones  by  the 
name  of  horn-Jlag ,  talcum  corneum.  It  is  named  talcum 
Jlriatum  by  Rinman,  and  has  the  following  properties  : 

1  •  Its  fpeci  c  gravity  is  •  never  lefs  than  2.660,  and 
frequently  rifes  to  3.880.  2.  It  has  a  drong  earthy 

fmcll,  which  is  particularly  fenfible  on  breathing  upon 
it,  or  pouring  hot  water  on  it.  3.  A  tou&hnefs  or 
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vifeidity  is  perceived  on  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  as  is  Clay. 

the  cafe  with  mica  and  horn  ;  from  which  lad  it  de-  - 

rives  its  name.-  4.  When  pounded  it  affords  a  green - 
ifh-grey  powder.  5.  It  is  faid  to  be  fufible  per  fe  ; 
though  Mr  Kir  wan  informs  us,  that  he  fould  never 
melt  this  done  even  by  the  affidance  of  a  blow-pipe. 

This  done  is  frequently  mixed  with  pyrites.  It  is  di- 
dinguifhed  from  the  martial  glimmer  or  mica  by  the 
feales  being  lefs.*  fliiping,  thicker,  and  rectangular.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  black,  and  greemfh.  The  former, 
when  rubbed  fine,  affords  a  green  powder.  It  is  the 
corneum  nitens  of  Wallerius,  and  .is  either  of  a  lamtl- 
lated  or  granular  texture  ;  the  former  being  fometimes 
fo  foft  as  to  be  feraped  with  the  nail,  and  its  furface 
frequently  as  glolfy  as  if  it  had  been  greafed  ;  the 
fpecific  gravity  being  from  3600  to  3880.  It  does 
not  detonate  with  nitre,  but  becomes  of  a  fnufF-colour 
when  heated,  and  then  flightly  effervefees  with  diluted 
nitrous  acid  ;  the  folution  affutning  a  green ifh  colour. 

I11  order  to  difeover  the  principle  on  which  the  fmeli 
of  this  done  depends,  Mr  Kirwan  boiled  its  powder  in 
water  ;  but  could  not  difeover,  either  by  the  tafle  or 
by  any  other  method,  that  any  thing  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  fluid.  An  hundred  parts  of  the  la¬ 
mellar  fort  contain  37  of  filiceous  earth,  22  of  pure 
argillaceous  earth,  16  of  magnefia,  and  two  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  both  in  a  mild  date,  together  with  23  of 
calx  of  iron  not  much  deplogiftioated.  The  greenifh 
kind  is  of  a  granular  texture,  or  driated  ;  the  fpeciflc 
gravity  of  a  fpecimen  examined  by  Mr  Kirwan  wa3 
2683.  The  common  pale,  greenifh-grey  whetdouc 
feems  to  belong  to  this  fpecies. 

7.  The  %eoiite  was  firft  difeovered  by  Crondedt, 
and  by  him  reckoned  a  genus  didinCl  from  every  o- 
ther  ;  but  on  a  proper  chemical  analyfls,  both  Kir- 
wan  and  Bergman  have  reckoned  them  among  the 
argillaceous  earths  ;  and  here  M.  Mage’lan  obferves, 
that,  “  it  is  not  fo  much  the  quantity  as  the  inten- 
fity  or  predominancy  of  property  that  Ihould  in  ge¬ 
neral  diredf  us  in  the  claffification  of  mineral  bodies  ; 
not  to  mention,  that  if  the  rule  refpe&ing  quantity  were 
rigoroully  adhered  to,  the  two  primitive  earths,  mag- 
neiia  and  argill,  would  not  be  found  among  the  earths  ; 
which  would  doubtlefs  be  an  abfurdity,  as  Bergman 
has  rightly  obferved.” 

TKe  properties  of  zeolite  are,  1.  It  is  a  little  harder 
than  the  fluors,  and  other  calcareous  fpars ;  but  is 
fcratched  by  lle$;l,  and  does  not  ftrike  fire  with  it. 

2.  It  melts  eafily  in  the  fire,  with  an  ebullition  like 
borax,  into  a  white  frothy  flag,  which  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty,  be  brought  into  a  folid  tranfparent 
ftate.  3.  It  difl’olves  more  readily  in  the  fire  by  the 
help  of  mineral  alkali,  than  that  of  borax  or  micro- 
cofmic  fait.  4.  It  does  not  ferment  with  the  latter  as 
lime  does,  nor  with  the  former  as  tliofe  of  the  gyp- 
feous  kind  5.  It  diflolves  very  flowly,  and  without 
e^ervefeence,  in  acids,  as.  oil  of  vitriol  and  fpirit  of 
n^tre.  With  the  former  a  great  heat  arifes,  and  the 
powder  unites  into  a  mafs.  By  diftillation  with  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  fome  fixed  and  dephlogifticated  airs  are 
procured.  Some  forts  of  zeolite,  however,  found  in. 
Sweden,  <!o  not  melt  by  themfelves  in  the  fire,  but  are 
readily  difiblved  by  the  acid  of  nitre  into  a  kind  of 
jelly.  7.  The  fufible  kinds,  in  the  very  moment  of 
fufion,  emit  a  phofphoric  light. 
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With  regard  to  the  component  parts  of  zeolite,  M- 
Bayen  is  of  opinion  that  it  confiits  of  equal  parts  of  fi¬ 
liceous  and  argillaceous  earths,  which  is  alfo  confirm¬ 
ed  by  M.  Guettard  ;  but  according  to  Mr  Bergman’s 
analyfis,  the  red  zeolite  of  Adelfores  contains  80  per 
cent,  of  filiceous  earth;  9.5  oi  argillaceous;  6.5  of 
pure  calcareous  earth  ;  and  four  of  water.  Bhe  white, 
oval,  radiated  zeolite  of  Feroe  in  Iceland,  contains, 
according  to  M.  Pelletier,  50  of  lilex  ;  20  of  argilla¬ 
ceous  earth  ;  8  of  pure  calcareous  earth;  and  22  of 
water.  According  to  Mr  Mayer’s  analyfis,  a  radiated 
zeolite  yielded  58*33  Ar  cenf'  °i  ^ex  :  x7-5  ar' 
gill;  6.66  of  lime;  and  175  of  water.  In  general 
the  cryit  alii  fed  kind  contain  more  water  than  the  o- 
ther.  At  any  rate,  though  the  proportions  of  in¬ 
gredients  are  various,  filex  always  ieems  to  predomi- 

In  general  the  zeolites  arc  of  a  cryflalliue  form, 
compofed  of  imperfect  pyramids  turned  towards  a 
common  centre ;  their  form  is  fometimes  globulai , 
but  feldom  prifmatic.  Me  firs  Faujas  and  Rome  de 
l’lfle  mention  zeolites,  of  a  cubic  and  otner  forms, 
found  in  Iceland,  the  Cyclops  Iflands  near  Ftna  in 
Sicily,  the  ifland  of  Bourbon,  See.  their  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  is  from  2.1QO  to  3.150  ;  but  this  laft  is  very  rare, 
Fabroni  mentions  a  femitranfparent  zeolite  from  Gar- 
phyttan  in  Sweden,  which  has  an  elecfric  power.  I  o 
the  fpecies  of  zeolite  alio  belongs  the  lapis  lazuli,  from 
which  ultramarine  is  made.  See  Lapis  Lazuli,  and 
Ultramarine. 

The  fparry  zeolite  refembles  a  calcareous  fpar;  but 
Is  of  a  more  irregular  figure,  as  well  as  more  brit¬ 
tle.  It  is  found  in  Sweden  of  a  light  red  or  orange 
colour. 

The  cryflallized  zeolites  are  met  with  in  greater 
plenty  than  the  other  kinds*;  and  are  found  in  Sweden 
of  various  forms  and  colours.  Brunich  informs  us,  that 
in  the  north,  the  countries  of  the  zeolites  and  of  the 
chalcedony  and  cafbolong,  pieces  are  fhown  as  cu¬ 
riosities,  in  which  the  zeolite  is  mclofed  in  the  chalce¬ 
dony;  but  this  is  not  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  one 
was  produced  from  the  other. 

Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  zeolites  have  nearly 
the  fame  qualities  in  the  fire  as  the  boles.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  fwelling  in  the  fire,  like  borax,  is  peculiar  to 
the  cryflallized  kind  ;  the  others  rife  only  in  fome 
fmall  blitters,  which  are  of  a  white  colour  at  their  edges, 
and  inflantly  cover  themfclves  with  a  white  glaffy  fkin, 
after  which  they  become  quite  refra&ory.  According 
to  Bergman  they  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  fchoerls  ; ' 
but  their  component  parts  are  not  fo  ftrongly  connec¬ 
ted  as  to  hinder  the  a£lion  of  acids,  wh’ch  can  deftroy 
their  combination,  without  being  previoufly  treated 
with  fixed  alkali  ;  this  laft  being  a  neceffary  requisite 
for  analyfiug  fchoerls.  Mr  Pazumot  is  of  opinion 
that  the  zeolites  cannot  be  a  volcanic  production,  but 
only  a  fecondary  one  formed  by  the  decompo'fition  of 
volcanic  earths.  Pure  bafaltes  and  volcanic  lavas  have 
indeed  the  fame  component  parts  with  the  zeolites  : 
and  thefe  laft  have  not  yet  been  found  but  among  vol¬ 
canic  matters :  but,,  as  M.  Faujas  obferves,  there  are 
many  inftances  of  true  zeolites  being  quite  buried 
within  the  bodies  of  folid  bafaltes,  fome  being  only 
fragments,  and  others  complete  zeolites  ;  “  which, 

(fays  M.  Magellan),  undeniably  proves,  that  the  lat¬ 


ter  have  been  completely  formed  before  thefe  volcanic 
mattes  were  produced  by  fubterraneous  fires. 

8.  ’Tripoli  ufed  in  polifhing  hard  fubftances.  See  I  ri- 

o.  The  common  or  brick  clay,  has  the  following 
properties.  I.  It  acquires  a  red  colour,  more  or  leis 
deep,  in  the  fire.  2.  *t  melts  pretty  eafily  into 
greenifh  glafs.  3.  It  confifls  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
clay,  filiceous  and  martial  earth,  containing  alio  a 
fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic  ac-d.  It  is  found  in  a  ftate  o* 
purity  of  various  colours,  as  red,  pale-red,  grey,  and  blue. 

In  fome  provinces  of  Sweden  a  white  kind  is  met  with, 
often  in  a  ftatv  form,  with  fine  fand  between  Us  ftrata  ; 
which  when- burnt  is  of  a  paler  colour  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  does  not  cake  well  111  the  fire  ;  it  is  al¬ 
fo  more  fuiible  than  any  of  them.  In  this  country  al¬ 
fo  is  found  a  fpecies  called,  by  Cronftedt,  fermenting 
clay,  argilla  intumefeens.  It  is  very  like  the  preceding 
as  to  the  external  appearance  and  other  qualities  :  but, 
when  both  are  found  in  the  fame  place,  tney  feem  to 
be  different  in  regard  to  the  fermenting  property  of 
this  variety.  “  This  fermentation  (fays  our  author) 
cannot  be  the  effeA  of  the  fand  mixed  with  it,  becaufe 
find  is  found  in  them  both :  and  befides,  this  kind 
ferments  in  the  fame  manner  when  it  is  mixed  witu 
gravel  or  ftones;  and  then  it  ferments  later  in  the  fpnng 
than  the  other,  fince  by  the  Hones,  perhaps,  the  froit 
is  longer  retained  in  it. 

This  kind  of  clay  is  alfo  found  mixed  with  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  Marle.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  an  indurated  ftate,  and  that  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  phlogifton  and  a  large  quantity  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid ;  in  which  cafe  it  conftitutcs  the  ores  of  a- 
lum.  It  is  alfo  found  in  this  ftate  mixed  with  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  forming  ftone  marie. 

10.  Argillaceous  foffile  Hones.  The  moll  remarkable 
of  thefe  are,  1.  The  fchijlus  tegularis,  or  common. 
houfe-flate.  It  is  of  a  bluifti  purple  colour,  does  not 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  may  be  llightly  feraped  with; 
the  nail.  It  is  very  brittle,  of  a  lamellar  texture,  and 
of  the  fpecific  gravity  2.876  ;  giving  a  clear  found 
when  in  pieces  of  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  never  trani- 
parent,  but  has  a  moderately  fine  grain,  effervefemg 
(lightly  with  acids  when  powdered,  but  not  other- 
wife.  In  the  fire  it  lofes  upwards  of  2  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  :  detonates  (lightly  with  nitre,  and  then  af- 
fumes  a  brownifh  red  colour;  however,  it  is  not  ren* 
dered  magnetic  by  calcination.  By  a  vehement  heat, 
it  is  fufible  per  Je ,  and  melts  into  a  black  fcoria.  It 
melts  with  difficulty  in  the  dry  way  with  mineral  alka¬ 
li,  but  more  eafily  with  borax  and  microcofmic  fait, 
with  little  effervefcence  ;  and  it  melts  with  equal  eafe 
in  chalk  or  clay  veffels.  By  digeftion  for  two  months 
in  dephiogifticated  fpirit  of  nitre,  the  menftrunm  af- 
fumes  a  green  colour.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  it 
contains  26  parts  of  argillaceous  earth;  46  of  fili¬ 
ceous;  8  of  magnefia  ;  4  oF  calcareous  earth;  and  14 
of  iron.  Part  of  the*  iron  feems  to  be  phlogifticated. 
by  a  mineral  oil  united  with  it ;  and  part  dephiogifti¬ 
cated,  or  in  a  red  calx.  This  laft  is  united  to  the  ar¬ 
gillaceous  part  as  well  as  to  the  filiceous,  and  cannot  be 
feparated  without  great  difficulty.  The  colour  of  this 
ftate  varies  to  the  pale,  to  the  {lightly  purple,  and  to, 
the  bluifti.  The  laminae  of  the  laft  are  thicker,  their, 
texture  coarfer,  and  they  contain  more  filiceous  earth 
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Clay,  and  lefs  iron  than  the  foregoing*.  Other  Hones  are  alfo 

es~v~  made  ufe  of  for  covering  houfes  ;  but  their  laminae  are 

much  thicker,  their  furface  more  uneven,  and  their 
texture  coarfer.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  fand-Hones, 
or  to  the  calcareous  kinds.  Tile  dark  blue  fchjlus fcrip- 
torius  contains  more  magnefia  and  lefs  iron  than  the 
foregoing,  and  therefore  cfFervefces  more  brifkly  with 
acids.  Its  fpeeific  gravity  is  2701.  2.  The  pyrita- 

ceous  fchijlus ,  to  which  alfo  belongs  that  from  which 
alum  is  made,  is  of  a  grey,  blue,  brown,  or  black  colour; 
and  is  more  or  lefs  decompofable  by  its  expofure  to  air, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  pyrites,  and  the  date  of 
the  iron  in  it.  When  the  iron  is  in  a  femiphlogiilicated 
Hate,  the  fchiflus  will  be  eadly  decomposed  ;  but  much 
more  dowly,  if  at  all,  when  the  calx  is  much  dephlogifti- 
cated.  3.  The  bituminous  fchijlus  is  generally  black,  of 
a  lamellar  texture,  and  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  It 
never  gives  fire  with  Heel,  but  emits  a  flrong  fmell 
when  heated,  and  fometimes  without  being  heated. 
When  fcraped  it  does  not  produce  any  white  mark 
like  the  other  fchiflus.  M.  Magellan  mentions  a  fpe- 
cimen  found  in  Yorkfhire  which  burned  like  coal,  with 
a  flrong  fmell  of  bitumen. 

There  are  various  other  fpccies  of  argillaceous 
earths,  as  the  fiag-ftone,  fand  or  free  Hone,  toad- 
Hone,  dec.  for  a  defeription  of  which  fee  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Clays  are  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in  common  life. 
Some  varieties  of  the  porcelain  clay  become  perfedlly 
white  in  the  fire;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  thefe 
arc  ufed  in  the  porcelain  manufactories.  The  indu¬ 
rated  porcelain  clay,  however,  cannot  be  eafily  heat¬ 
ed  without  cracking  ;  and  therefore  we  can  go  no  great 
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length  in  hardening  it.  The  boles  have  almoft  loH 
their  value  as  medicines ;  but  are  Hill  employed  to 
Hake  bricks,  potter’s  ware,  &c.  Tripoli  is  of  indif- 
pen fable  ufe  in  the-bufinefs  of  polifhing,  and  is  like- 
wife,  on  many  occafions,  ufed  for  making  moulds  to  call 
metals  in. 

In  agriculture,  clay  is  indifpenfably  neceffary ;  ex¬ 
cepting,  however,  according  to  CronHedt,  the  white 
and  fermenting  clays  above  mentioned,  for  which  no 
ufe  has  yet  been  difeovered.  By  its  coherency  clay 
retains  humidity  ;  on  which  perhaps  its  chief  power  of 
promoting  vegetation  depends. 

Dr  Black  obferves,  that  clay,  when  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  and  kneaded  a  little,  be¬ 
comes  a  remarkable  dudlile  adhefive  mafs,  which  is  not 
eafily  diffolved  in  more  water,  and  to  render  it  thin 
smd  fluid  requires  great  trouble.  Hence  it  is  employ¬ 
ed  for  confining  large  quantities  of  water,  as  in  making 
canals  and  dykes  :  but  the  foil  muH  either  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  clay  naturally,  or  feme  quantity  of 
it  mufl  be  fpread  on  the  bottom  ;  or  the  water  itfelf 
mult  depofit  a  quantity  of  clay  fufficient  to  render  it 
tight.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  the  bad  efiedts  of  allowing 
•cattle  to  tread  much  in  clay-grounds  when  wet;  for 
the  clay  is  reduced  to  fuch  an  adhefive  mafs  as  not  to 
admit  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  foil,  or  the  water  to 
enter  to  the  roots. 

Clay  is  ufed  in  the  refining  of  fugar ;  for  which  no 
other  property  is  requifite  than  that  it  may  not  dry  too 
foon  :  blit  that  fpecies  ufed  in  fulling  muH,  if  we 
nere  to  judged  priori ,  befidcs  the  finenefs  of  its  par¬ 


ticles,  be  of  a  dry  nature,  or  fuch  as  attracts  oils  ;  tho’  Clny, 
this  quality  perhaps  may  not  be  found  in  all  thofe  clays  claVton 
that  are  now  employed  in  the  bufinefs.  According  to  " 
Fabroni,  the  pure  white  clay  being  calcined  in  a  flrong 
heat,  acquires  a  phofphorcfcent  quality. 

Clay,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  feated  on 
an  arm  of  the  fea  between  two  rivers,  in  E.  Long* 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  28. 

QhAY-Lands,  thofe  abounding  with  clay,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  6cc.  of  which  the  black  and 
the  yellow  are  the  bell  for  corn. 

All  clay-foils  arc  apt  to  chill  the  plants  growing  on 
them  in  modi  feafons,  as  they  retain  too  much  water  : 
in  dry  feaions,  on  the  contrary,  tkey  turn  hard  and 
choke  the  plants,  ri  heir  natural  produce  is  weeds, 
goofe-grafs,  large  daifies,  thiftles,  docks,  poppies,  &e. 

Some  clay-foils  will  bear  clover  and  rye-grafs  ;  and,  if 
'veil  manured,  will  produce  the  bed  grain:  they  hold 
manure  the  bed  of  all  lands;  and  the  moH  proper  for 
them  are  horfe-dung,  pigeon’s  dung,  fome  kinds  of 
marie,  folding  of  fheep,  malt-duit,  afhes,  chalk,  lime, 
foot,  & c. 

CLAYTON  (Dr  Pvobert),  a  prelate  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  of  diflinguifhed  worth  and  probity,  and  a  rcfpec- 
tablc  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies 
at  London,  was  advanced  to  the  biihopric  ofKillala, 

Jan.  23,  1729;  t  ran  fluted  to  the  fee  of  Cork,  Dec.  19! 

1735  5  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26.  1745;  and  died 
much  lamented,  Feb.  25.  1738.  His  publications 
are,  1.  A  Letter  in  the  Philo fophical  Tranfa&ions, 
n°  461 ,  p.  3*3-  ffivlug  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70 
years  old  (at  Inifhanan,  in  his  diocefe  of  Corke),  who 
faid  he  gave  fuck  to  a  child. -  2.  The  Chronology 

of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  Sc c.  1751,  4to. _ 

3.  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Time  of  the  Co¬ 
ming  of  the  Mefliah;  1751,  8vo — 4.  An  Effay  on 
Spirit,  1751,  8vo. — 5.  A  Vindication  of  the  Iliftorics 
of  the  Old  and  New  T.  eflament,  in  Aufiver  to  the  Ob- 
jedlions  of  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke  :  in  Two  Letters 
to  a  young  Nobleman,  1752,  8vo,  reprinted  in  j  753. 

—6.  A  defence  of  the  Effay  on  Spirit,  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  feveral  pretended  A nfwers;  and  which 
may  ferve  as  an  Antidote  againll  all  that  /hall  ever  ap¬ 
pear  againft  it,  1753,  8vo.— 7.  A  Journal  from  Grand 
Cairo  to  Mount.  Sinai,  and  back  again,  tranflated 
from  a  Manufcript  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  E* 
gypt,  in  Company  with  fome  Miflionaries  de  propa¬ 
ganda  fide  at  Grand  Cairo  :  to  which  are  added,  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My¬ 
thology  of  the  ancient  Heathens,  1753,  8vo,  two  e- 
ditions  4to  and  8vo.  It  was  foon  after  this  publica¬ 
tion  that  his  Lordfhip  became  (in  March  1754) 

a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries _ 8.  Some 

Thoughts  on  Self-love,  Innate  Ideas,  Free-will,  Take, 
Sentiments,  Liberty,  and  Ncceflity,  6cc.  occafioned 
by  reading  Mr  Hume’s  Works,  and  the  Hiort  Trea- 
tife  written  in  French  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  Com¬ 
panion,  I754>  8vo. — 9*  A  Vindication  of  the  Hi- 
ilories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  Part  II.  A- 
dorned  with  feveral  Explanatory  Cuts,  1754,  8vo. _ 

10.  Letters  between  the  bifhop  of  Clogher  and  Mr 

William  Penn,  concerning  Baptifm,  1755,  8vo. _ 

11.  A  Speech  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ire¬ 
land^  on  Monday,  Feb.  2—1756,  for  omittingthe  Ni- 
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CUy-onla  cene  and  Athanafian  Creeds  out  of  the  Liturgy,  &c. 


II 

Cleats 


1756,  8vo.— 12.  A  Vindication,  part  III.  1758,  8vo 
The  three  parts  of  the  “  Vindication,  with  the  Effay 
'  on  Spirit,  were  reprinted  by  Mr  Bowyer,  in  one  vol. 
gY0,  1759;  with  fome  additional  notes,  and  an  index 
of  texts  of  fcrrpture  illuftrated  or  explained. 

CLAYTONI A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandna  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 3th  order,  Succulent*.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  ;  tie 
corolla  pentapetalous;  the  ftigma  trifid;  the  capfuletn- 
valved,  unilocular,  and  trifpermous.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  natives  of  America.  They  are  very  low  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  with  white  flowers;  and  are  poffefled  of 

no  remarkable  property. 

GLAZOMEN2E  arum,  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Vel¬ 
leius.  Plinv)  ;  Clavoincna,  ae,  (Mela)  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  cities  of  Ionia.  The  country  of  An¬ 
axagoras;  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colopnon. 

The  city  was  fmall,  its  port  on  the  1..  N.  W.  fide 
of  the  illand.  Traces  of  the  walls,  Dr  Chandler  m- 
forms  us,  are  found  by  the  fea,  and  in  a  hill  aie  ve  1- 
sres  of  a  theatre.  Three  or  four  trees  grow  on  it ;  and 
by  one  is  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  affording  water. 

A  vaulted  room  with  a  chimney  at  one  end,  anu  a  ho¬ 
vel  or  two  made  with  ftones  piltd,  are  all  the  prefent 
ftru&ures  ;  and  thefe  are  chiefly  frequented  by  fHher- 
men  and  by  perfons  employed  to  watch  and  to  drive 
away  birds  when  the  grain  ripens.  Referring  to  this 
confined  fituation  of  Clazomense,  a  famous  fophiit, 
when  importuned  to  adorn  his  native  city  by  re- 
fiding  in  it  rather  than  at  Smyrna,  replied,  The  mghtin - 

rale  refufes  to  fing  in  a  cage..  ,  - 

CLEANTHES,  a  ftoic  philofopher,  difciple  at 
Zeno,  flouriflied  240  years  before  Chrift.  He  main¬ 
tained  himfelf  in  the  day  by  working  in  the  night:  be¬ 
ing  queflioned  by  the  magiftrates  how  he  fubfifted,  he 
brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread,  and  a 
gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water  ;  and  refufed  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  them.  He  compofed  feveral  works,  of 
which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remaining. 

CLEAR,  as  a  naval  term,  is  varioufly  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  fea-coafts,  cordage,  navigation,  &c. 
The  weather  is  faid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  oppofed  to  cloudy  or  foggy.  The  fea-coaft  is 
called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  or 
rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  lands,  or  breakers,  &c. 

It  is  expreffed  of  cordage,  cables,  &c.  when  they  are 
unembarraffed  or  difentangled,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  fervice-  It  is  ufually  oppofed  to  foul  in  all 

thefe  fenfes.  .  „  . 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraelea  111  Pontus, 

who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato’s  pu¬ 
pils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  during  12  years. 
A  Lacedaemonian  fent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
was  recalled,  but  refufed  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captain  of  13,000  Crreek 
foldiers.  He  obtained  a  viAory  over  Artaxerxes ;  who 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tiffaphernes,  he  put 
him  immediately  to  death.  . 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affairs,  pieces  of  wood  having 
one  or  two  projeAing  ends  whereby  to  fallen  the 
ropes :  fome  of  them  are  fattened  to  the  fhrouds  below 


for  this  purpofe,  and  others  nailed  to  different  places 
of  the  (hip’s  deck  or  Tides.  , 

CLECHE,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged  v 
with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour 

of  the  field.  .  ,  a 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  stra¬ 
tum  of  fuller’s  earth.  .  . 

CLEDONTSM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  ot  divina- 
tion,  in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  The  word  is  formed 
from  which  fignifies  two  things,  rumor,  a 

report,”  and  avis,  “  a  bird.”  In  the  fir  ft  fenfe,  ck- 
donifm  Ihould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  xrom 
words  occ  all  on  ally  uttered.  Cicero  obferves,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  made  obfervation  not  only  of  the  words 
of the' o-ods,  but  of  thofe  of  men;  and  accordingly  be* 
lievcd  the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  v.  g.  ween 
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Iievca  trie  pi-uuwuuvi.ig  —  — .  ,  .  c 

dram,  at  a  meal,  very  unhappy.  Pirns,  inftcad  ot 
prifon,  they  ufed  the  word  domtcdium;  and  to  avoid 
erhinys,  furies,  faid  emnenides.  In  the  feeona  fenfe; 
cledoni/m  fnould  feem  a  divination  arawn  from  birds;  tlic 
fame  with  ornithomantia. 

CLEEVERS.  See  Clivers. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  mufic,  derived  from  the  Ha- 
tin  word  elands-,  a  key ;  becaufe  by  it  is  expreffed  the 
fundamental  found  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  winch  re- 
quires  a  determined  fueceffion  of  tones  or  femitones, 
whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from 
whence  we  fet  out,  and  refulting  from  its  pohtion  in 
the  fcale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  iucc5-- 
fion,  and  difeovers  it„  the  technical  term  key  is  uled 
with  great  propriety.  But  clefs  ratner  point  out 
the  pofition  of  different  mufical  parts  in  the  general 
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fyftcm,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  one  to 


an¬ 


other. 


A  clef,  fays  Rouffeau,  is  a  charader  in  mufic  placed 
at  *he  beginning  of  a  have,  to  determine  the  degree  oi 
elevation  occupied  by  that  Have  in  the  geneial  claviary 
or  fyftem,  and  to  point  out  the  names-  of  ail  the  notes 
which  it  contains  in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  ga¬ 
mut  had  been  fignified  were  called  clefs.  Thus  the  let¬ 
ter  A  was  the  clef  of  the  note  la ,  C  the  clef  of  ut,  li¬ 
the  clef  of  mi,  Sec.  In  proportion  as  the  fyftem  was 
extended,  the  embarraffment  and  fuperiiuity  or  tms 
multitude  of  clefs  were  felt. 

Gui  d’Arezzo,  who  had  inverted  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  Have  ; 
for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  fpaces.  in 
procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one  of  the 
feven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  only ; 
and  this  was  fufficient  to  fix  the  pofition  of  all  the 
reft,  according  to  their  natural  order  :  at  laft,  of  there 
feven  lines  or  clefs  they  feleded  four,  which  were 
called  claves  fignat* ,  or  dif criminating  clefs  ;  becaufe  they 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  marking  one  of  them  upon 
one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powers  of  all  the  o- 
thers  might  be  recognized.  Presently  afterwards  they 
even  retrenched  one  of  thefe  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  oi 
which  they  made  ufe  to  mark  t befol  below,  that,  is  to 
fay,  the  hypoproflambanomene  added  to  the  fyftem  of 

the  Greeks.  #  . 

In  reality  Kircher  afferts,  that  if  we  underitood  the 
chara&ers  in  which  ancient  mufic  was  written,  and  exa¬ 
mined  minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  fhould  firid 
thateachof  them reprefents  the  letter  a  little  altered  in  its 

form- 
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Cbf.  ‘  form,  by  which  the  note  was  originally  named. 

the  clef  of  fol  was  originally  a  G,  the  clef  of  ut  a  C,  and 
the  clef  of  fa  an  F. 

We  have  then  three  clefs,  one  a  fifth  above  the 
other:  the  clef  of  F,  or  fa,  which  is  the  lowed; 
the  clef  pf  ut,  orC,  which  is  a  fifth  above  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  the  clef  of  /h/,  or  G,  which  is  a  fifth  above 
that  of  ut.  Thefe  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  foreign¬ 
ers  and  in  Britain,  may  be  feen  in  art.  170  of  Music; 
upon  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  remain 
of  ancient  praftice,  the  clef  is  always  placed  upon  a 
line,  and  never  in  a  fpace.  It  deftrves  notice,  that 
the  clef  of  fa  is  marked  in  three  different  manners:  one 
in  mafic  which  is  printed;  another  in  mafic  which  is 
written  or  engraven  ;  and  a  third  in  the  full  harmony 
of  the  chorus. 

By  adding  four  lines  above  the  clef  of  fol,  and  three 
lines  beneath  the  clef  of  fa ,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greated  extent  of  permanent  or  eda- 
bli Hied  lines,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  notes 
>vhicn  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
thefe  clefs  amounts  to  24;  that  is  to  fay,  three  oftaves 
and  a  fourth  from,  the  F,  or  fa,  which  is  found  be¬ 
neath  the  fird  line,  to  the ft,  or  B,  which  is  found  a- 
bove  the  la  ft,  an  d  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 
the  general  claviary  ;  from  whence  we  may  judge,  that 
this  compafs  has,  for  a  long  time,  conftituted  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fyilem.  But  as  at  prefent  it  is  continually 
acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below,  the  de¬ 
grees  are  marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added  a- 
bove  or  below  as  occahon  requires. 

Indead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by 
Rondeau  in  his  Dictionary,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  fe- 
parate  them  five  by  five ;  becaufe  it  is  pretty  nearly 
within  the  degrees  to  which  the  compafs  of  ordinary 
voices  extends.  This  collection  of  five  lines  is  called  a 
Jlave;  and  in  thefe  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  notes,  the  pofitions  of  femitones,  and  to 
fhow  what  ilation  the  ftave  occupies  in  the  claviary  or 
general  fcale. 

In  whatever  manner  we  take  five  fueceflive  lines  in 
the  claviary,  we  (hall  find  one  clef  comprehended  ;  nay, 
fometimes  two  ;  in  which  cafe  one  may  be  retrenched  as 
ufelefs.  Cudorn  has  even  preferibed  which  of  the  two 
fliould  be  retrenched,  and  which  retained  ;  it  is  this 
likewife  which  has  determined  the  number  of  pofitions 
adigned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  dave  of  the  fird  five  lines  in  the  clavia¬ 
ry,  beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  of fi  in  the 
fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of  the  clef,  and 
this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  lowed  note  ;  thus 
likewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafs  clef. 

If  I  wifh  to  gain  a  third  in  afeent,  I  mud  add  a  line 
above  ;  I  mud  then  obliterate  one  below,  otherwife 
the  dave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef  of 
fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  ut  is  likewife  found  upon  the  fifth; 
but  as  two  clefs  are  ufelefs,  they  retrench  here  that  of 
ut .  It  is  evident,  that  the  dave  oft  this  cleft  is  a  third 
higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  away  dill  one  line  below  to  gain  ano¬ 
ther  above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  dave,  where  the 
clef  of  fa  will  be  found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  that 
©ft  lit  upon  the  fourth.  Here  we  leave  out  the  clef  of 
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We  have  now  gained  ano- 
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Thus  fa,  and  retain  that  of  ut. 

ther  third  above,  and  loft  it  below. 

By  continuing  thefe  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
we  pafs  fucceffively  through  four  different  pofitions 
of  the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  o f  fol,  we 
find  it  placed  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  then  upon 
the  firft.  This  pofition  includes  the  five  higheft  lines, 
and  gives  the  Iharpeft  diapafon  which  the  clefs  can  fig- 
nify 

The  reader  may  fee  in  Rouffeau’s  Mufical  Diction¬ 
ary,  Plate  A.  fig.  5.  this  fncceilion  of  clefs  from  the 
lowed  to  the  highed;  which  in  all  couditutes  eight 
daves,  clefs,  or  different  pofitions  of  clefs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  and  genius  of  any 
voice  or  indrument,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  does 
not  furpafs  that  of  the  general  claviary,  in  this  number 
may  be  found  a  dation  and  a  clef  fuitable  to  it ;  and 
there  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  part3 
in  mufic.  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  confiderable, 
fo  that  the  number  of  lines  necefiary  to  be  added  above 
or  below  may  become  inconvenient,  the  clef  is  then 
changed  in  the  courfe  of  the  mufic.  It  maybe  plainly 
perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it  vis  neceffary  to 
choofe,  for  railing  or  deprefiing  any  part,  under  what¬ 
ever  clef  it  may  be  aftually  placed. 

It  will  likewife  appear,  that,  in  order  to  adjull  one 
clef  to  another,  both  mud  be  compared  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may.  determine 
what  every  note  under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  exercife  repeated 
that  we  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with  eafe  all  the 

parts.  _  .  , 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  pleafe  of  the  gamut  upon  any  line 
or  fpace  whatever  of  the  dave,  fince.we  have  the 
choice  of  eight  different  pofitions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  o ftave.  Thus  you  may  mark  a 
whole  tune  upon  the  fame  lire,  by  changing  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 
Rondeau's  Mufical  Diftionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  (hows  by  the  feries  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  re,  fa,  la,  ut,  ml,  fol,  ft,  re,  rifing  by  thirds,  al¬ 
though  all  placed  upon  the  fame  line.  The  hg.  loi- 
lowing  reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the  fame  clefs 
the  note  ut,  which  appears  to  defeend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  dave  ;  and  further,  which  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  clef,  dill  prtfeives  its  unifon.. 
It  is  upon  fuch  examples  as  this,  that  fcholars  ought 
to  Exercife  themfelves,  in  order  to  underdand  at  the 
firft  glance  the  powers  of  all  the  clefs,  and  their  fi- 

multaneous  effect.  . 

There  are  two  of  their  pofitions,  viz.  the  clet  ot 
fol  upon  the  firft  line,  and  that  of  fa  upon  the  third, 
which  feem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  defuetude. 
The  fird  of  thefe  may  feem  lefs  neceffary,  becaufe 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  pofition  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  of  fa  upon  the  fourth  line,  from  which  however 
it  differs  by  two  oftaves.  As  to  the  clef  of  fa,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from  the  third  line, 
we  (hall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  pofition,.  and 
that  the  compofition  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  de¬ 
fective. 

Thus  much  for  Rouffeau’s  account  of  clefs.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  explain  their  tranfpofition  ;  but  as  this  would 
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Cleft  renaer  tlie  prefent  article  too  long  and  inti  icate,  we  placed,  and  often ng  them  any  thing  elic  which  was  ia 
•Clenienc  rem^  the  curious  to  his  Mufical  Dictionary ,  vol.  I.  his  power  to  grant.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched 
u-L-iv— page  162.  See  alfo  Malcom’s  Differtaiion  on  Mnfic.  a  mefienger  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
CLEFT,  in  a  general  fen fe,  is  a  fpace  made  by  the  then  at  a  great  diftance,  and  under  deep  concern  about 
feparation  of  parts.  Grt  en  timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit  the  fate  of  her  fon,  to  allure  her,  that  her  fon  was  not 
and  cleave  in  feveral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into  only  alive,  but  forgiven. 

form  ;  and  thefe  cracks  in  it  are  very  difagrteable  to  2.  Licinius  having  raifed  a  numerous  army,  Zofi- 
the  fight.  The  common  method  of  the  country  car-  mus  fays  13 0,000  men,  endeavoured  to  wrelt  the  go- 
penters  is  to  lid  up  thefe  cracks  with  a  mixture  of  vernment  out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law  Con- 
greafe  and  fawduft;  but  the  neateft  way  of  all  is,  flantine  the  emperor.  But  his  army  being  defeated, 
the  foaking  both  fides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef-broth,  Licinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could  rally  to  Nico- 
and  then  dipping  pieces  of  fponge  into  the  fame  broth,  media,  whither  Conftantine  purfued  him,  and  irame- 
<ind  filling  up  all  the  cracks  with  them  :  they  fvvell  diately  iuvefted  the  place  :  but  on  the  fecond  day  of 
out  fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  crack  ;  and  accommodate  the  fiege,  the  emperor's  filler  intreating  him,  with  a 
themfdves  fo  well  to  it,  that  the  deficiency  is  hardly  flood  of  tears,  by  the  tendernefs  he  had  ever  fhown 
feen.  '  for  her,  to  forgive  her  hufband,  and  grant  him  at  leall 

Clefts,  or  Crach ,  in  farriery,  appear  on  the  his  life,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re- 
bought  of  the  pafterns,  and  are  caufed  by  a  lharp  and  quell ;  and  the  next  day,  Licinius,  finding  no  means 
malignant  humour.  See  Farriery,  fe£l.  xxxiii.  of  making  his  efcape,  prefented  himfelf  before  the 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine,  which  conqueror,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  yielded 
ferves  as  a  badge  of  the  Centurion's  office.  to  him  the  purple  and  the  other  enfigns  of  fovereignty* 

CLEMATIS,  virgin's-bower  :  A  genus  of  the  Conftantine  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clifs  of  ertertained  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  fent  him 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  to  ThefTalonica,  affuring  him,  that  he  ftiould  live  ur> 
26th  order,  Muhijiliqua .  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  molefted  fo  long  as  he  railed  no  new  disturbances, 
are  four,  rarely  five ;  the  feeds  have  a  train.  There  3.  The  council  of  thirty,  eftabliihed  at  Athens  by 
are  twelve  fpecies  ;  all  of  which,  except  two,  are  fhrub-  Ly  fancier,  committed  the  moll  execrable  cruelties, 
by  climbing  plants,  very  hardy,  and  adorned  with  qua-  Upon  pretence  of  reftraining  the  multitude  within 
drupetalous  flowers  of  red,  blue,  purple,  white,  and  their  duty,  and  to  prevent  feditions,  they  had  caufed 
greenilh  colours.  They  are  very  eafily  propagated  guards  to  be  afilgiied  them,  had  armed  3000  of  the 
by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  vitis  alba,  one  of  the  fpe-  citizens  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
cies,  is  very  acrid  to  the  tafte,  and  without  anydmel).  armed  all  the  reft.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  ulmoft 
It  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  cauftic,  and  for  cleanlirsg  old  terror  and  difmay.  Whoever  oppofed  their  injuftice 
ulcers.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  purgative.  The  leaves  and  violence  fell  a  victim  to  their  refentment.  Riches 
of  all  the  fpecies  brtiifed  and  applied  to  the  fkin,  burn  were  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  fentence 
it  into  carbuncles  as  in  the  plague  ;  and  if  applied  to  upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the 
the  noftrils  in  a  fultry  day  immediately  after  being  confifcation  of  eftates  ;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  di- 
cropped,  will  caufe  the  fame  uneafy  fenfation  as  a  flame  vided  amongft  themfelves.  They  put  more  people  to 
applied  to  that  part  would  occafion.  Hence  the  title  death  (fays  Xenophon)  in  eight  months  of  a  peace, 
of  Jlammula ,  or  “  little  flame,"  by  which  this  genus  than  their  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years, 
of  plants  was  formerly  diftinguifhed.  All  the  citizens  of  any  confideration  in  Athens,  and 

CLEMENCY,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  mercy ;  who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced 
and  implies  a  remiflion  of  feverity  towards  offenders,  to  fo  hard  and  fhameful  a  flavery,  and  fought  elfe  where 
The  term  is  moft  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  an  afylnm  and  retreat,  where  theyr  might  live  in  fafe- 
forgivenefs  exercifed  by  princes  or  perfons  of  high  ty.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Thrafybulus,  a  per- 
authority.  It  is  the  refult,  indeed,  of  a  difpofition  fon  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  beheld  with  the 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all  ranks,  though  moft  lively  afflidlion  the  miferies  of  his  country, 
its  effe&s  cannot  be  equally  confpicuous  or  exten-  The  Lacedemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  endca- 
five.  In  praife  of  clemency  joined  with  power,  vour  to  deprive  thofe  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  laft  re- 
it  is  obferved,  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  the  fource-  They  publifhed  an  edi£l  to  prohibit  the  cities 
honour,  and  the  duty  of  a  prince,  but  it  is  alfo  his  of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they 
Security,  and  better  than  all  his  garrifons,  forts,  and  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  con- 
guards,  to  preferve  himfelf  and  his  dominions  in  fafe-  demned  all  fuch  as  fhould  contravene  the  execution  of 
ty  :  That  that  prince  is  truly  royal,  who  mafters  him-  this  edidt  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  ci- 
felf ;  looks  upon  all  injuries  as  below  him  ;  and  go-  ties  rejefted  with  difdain  fo  unjuft  an  ordinance,  Me- 
verns  by  equity  and  realon,  not  by  pafiion  or  caprice,  gara  and  Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
In  illuftration  of  this  fubjed,  the  following  examples  to  punifh  all  perfons  whatfoever  that  fhould  fee  an  A- 
are  fele&ed  out  of  many  recorded  in  hiftory.  thenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  without  doing  his  ut- 

tymfon,  c.  9.  1.  Two  patricians  having  confpired  againft  Titus  moft  to  aflift  him.  Lyfias,  an  orator  of  Syracufe  who 

the  Roman  emperor,  were  difeovered,  convi&ed,  and  had  been  banifhed  by  the  thirty,  raifed  500  foliiers  at 
fentenced  to  death  by  the  fenate  :  but  the  good-na-  his  own  expence,  and  fent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  com- 
tured  prince  fent  for  them,  and  in  private  admonifhed  mon  country  of  Eloquence.  Thrafybulus  loft  no 
them,  that  in  vain  they  afpired  to  the  empire,  which  time.  After  having  taken  Phyta,  a  fmall  fort  in  At- 
was  given  by  deftiny  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  fatisfied  tica,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  of  which  he  made 
with  the  rank  in  which  by  Providence  they  had  been  himfelf  mafler.  The  thiity  flew  thither  with  their 
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Clemency.  troops,  and  a  battle  enfued.  The  tyrants  were  over- 
thrown.  Critias,  the  mod  favage  of  them  all,  was 
killed  on  the  foot  :  and  as  the  army  was  taking  to 
flight,  Thrafybulus  cried  out,  “  Wherefore  do  you  fly 
from  me  as  from  a  viddor,  rather  than  aflift  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fel¬ 
low-citizens  ;  nor  have  we  declared  war  againft  the 
city,  but  againft  the  thirty  tyrants.”  He  continued 
with  bidding  them  to  remember,  that  they  had  the 
fame  origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion  :  he  exhorted 
them  to  companionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  reftore 
their  country  to  them,  and  refnme  their  own  liberty. 
This  difcourfe  had  the  defired  effect.  The  army,  upon 
their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  fub- 
flituted  ten  pcrfons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whofe 
condudt  proved  no  better  than  theirs  :  but  king  Pau- 

Ifanias,  moved  with  companion  for  the  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  to  which  a  city,  once  fo  flourifhing,  was  redu¬ 
ced,  had  the  generofity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in 
fecret,  and  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It 
was  fealed  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  having 
taken  arms  to  reimlate  themfclves  in  the  government, 
were  all  put  to  the  fword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full 
pofleflion  of  its  liberty.  All  the  exiles  were  recalled. 
Thrafybulus  at  that  time  propofed  the  celebrated  am- 
nefty,  by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that 
all  pad  tranfaitions  fhould  be  buried  in  obliviun.  The 
government  was  re  eflablifhed  upon  its  ancient  foot, 
the  laws  were  reftored  to  their  priftine  vigour,  and 
magi  ft  rates  defied  with  the  urual  form. 

This  (fays  Rollin)  is  one  of  the  fineft  events  in  ancient 
hiftorv,  worthy  the  Athenian  clemency  and  benevolence, 
and  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  fueceflive  ages  in  all  good 
governments.  Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and 
bloody  than  that  the  Athenians  had  lately  thr  vvn  off. 
Every  houfe  was  in  mourning,  every  family  bewailed  the 
lofs  of  forne  relation:  it  had  been  a  feries  of  public  rob¬ 
bery  and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had 
airthorifed  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  people  feemed 
to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  accomplices 
in  fuch  notorious  malverfations,  and  even  the  intereft 
cf  the  Hate  to  authorife  fuch  a  claim,  that  by  exem¬ 
plary  feverities  fuch  enormous  crimes  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  for  the  future.  But  Thrafybulus  riflng  above 
thefe  fe.ntiments,  from  the  fnperiority  of  his  more  ex- 
tenfive  genius,  and  the  views  of  a  more  difeerning  and 
profound  policy,  forefaw,  that  by  giving  in  to  the  pu- 
rtifhment  of  the  guilty,  eternal  feeds  of  difeord  and 
enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken  the  public  by  dome- 
ftic  divifions,  when  it  was  neceflary  to  unite  againft 
the  common  enemy,  and  alfo  occanon  the  lofs  to  the 
ftate  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render 
it  important  fervices  from  the  view  of  making  amends 
for  pail  mifbehaviour. 

4.  Such  conduct,  after  great  troubles  in  a  ftate,  has 
always  feemed,  with  the  ableft  politicians,  the  moil 
certain  and  ready  means  to  reftore  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 
two  fa&ions  upon  the  occafion  of  Caefar’s  death,  who 
bad  been  killed  by  the  confpirators,  calling  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnefty,  propofed,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  pafled  in  eter¬ 
nal  oblivhn. 

5.  Cardinal  Mazarine  obferved  to  Don  Lewis  dlHaro, 
prime  minifter  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  humane 


condudl  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and  re-  Clemertcy 
volts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal  confe-  .  A 
quences,  and  “  that  the  king  had  not  loft  a  foot  of  t 
land  by  them  to  that  day  ;”  whereas  “  the  inflexible 
feverity  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  occafion  that  the 
fubjedls  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  off 
the  mafic,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the 
force  of  arms  ;  which  fufficiently  appears  (fays  he)  in 
the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peace¬ 
able  poflcfhon  of  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age  ago 
were  the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain.” 

6.  Leonidas  the  Lacedemonian  having,  with  2°°  HeroJ 
men  only,  difputed  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  againft  nb.  ixr*. 
the  whole  army  of  Xerxes;  and  being  killed  in  thatc.  77.78. 
engagement,  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius  one 
of  his  generals,  caufed  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  up¬ 
on  a  gallows,  making  thereby  the  intended  difhonour 
of  his  enemy  his  own  immortal  fhame.  But  fome 
time  alter,  Xerxes  being  defeated,  and  Mardonius 
flain,  one  of  the  principahcitizens  of  iEgina  came  'and 
addrefted  himfelf  to  Faufanias,  ddiring  him  to  avenge 
the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  fhovvn 
to  Leonidas,  by  treating  Mardonius’s  body  after  the 
fame  manner.  As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  fo,  he 
added,  that  by  thus  fatisfying  the  manes  of  thofe  who* 
were  killed  at  Thermopylae,  he  would  be  fure  to  im¬ 
mortalize  his  own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
make  his  memory  precious  to  the  lateft  pofterity, 

“  Carry  thy  bafe  counlels  elfe where  (replied  Paula- 
nias)  ;  thou  mull  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true 
glory  to  imagine,  that  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it 
is  to  referable  the  barbarians.  If  the  efleem  of  the 
people  cf  IEgina  is  not  to  be  purchafed  but  by  fuch  a 
proceeding,  I  fhall  be  content  with  preferring*  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians  only,  amongit  whom  the  bafe  and 
ungenerous  pleafure  of  revenge  is  never  put  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  than  of  fhowing  clemency  and  moderation 
to  their  enemies,  especially  after  their  death.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  fufE- 
ciently  avenged  by  the  death  cf  the  many  thoufand 
Perftans  flain  upon  the  fpot  in  the  laft  engagement.” 

CLEMENS  Rcmanus,  bifhop  of  Rome,  where  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  $  and  to  have  "been  fellow- 
labourer  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  remaining  of  his  works  that  ia  clearly  genuine, 
excepting  one  epiftle,  written  to  quiet  fome  diftur- 
bances  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  which,  next  to  holy 
writ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  molt  valuable  remains  of 
e ccleiiall ica;  antiquity. 

Clrmems  Alexandrians ,  fo  called  to  diflinguifti  him 
from  the  formtr,  was  an  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
who  flour ifhed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  beginning 
of  the  third  centuries.  He  was  the  fcholar  of  Pan- 
taenus,  and  the  inftrudlor  of  Origen  The  belt  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  in  2  vols  folio,  publilhed  in 
1715,  by  archbifhop  Potter: 

CLEMENT  V.  (pope),  the  firft  who  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  fale  ot  indulgences.  He  tranfplanted  the  holy  fee 
to  Avignon  in  France  ;  greatly  contributed  to  the  fup- 
prefiion  of  the  knights  templars;  and  was  author  of  a 
compilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  cf 
Vienna,  fly  led  Clementines .  He  died  in  1314. 

Clemlnt  VII.  ( Julius  de  Medicis),  pope,  memo* 
rable  for  his  r.eiufing  to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon  from  Henry  VIII. ;  and  for  the  bull  he  publifhed 
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Clement  upon  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Bokyn  *,  which, 

il  according;  to  the  Romifh.  authors,  loll  liim  England.  He 
Clenard.  •  A  ,  4 

died  in  1534*  .  .... 

Clement  XIV.  (Francis  Laurcntius  Ganganelli), 
the  late  pope,  was  born  at  St  Angelo  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  in  Goober  1707  ;  and  chofen  pope,  though 
not  yet  a  bifhop,  in  1769  :  at  which  time  the  fee  of 
Rome  was  involved  in  a  moil  difagreeable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  conteft  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  His  reign 
v/as  rendered  troublefome  by  the  collifion  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehenfions 
of  poifon.  Though  this  repoit  was  probably  apociy- 
phal,  it  is  faid  that  he  often  complained  of  the  heavy 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear  ;  and.  regretted, 
with  great  fenfibility,  the  lofs  of  that  tranquillity  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement  when  only  a  Ample  Fran* 
eifean.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an 
opportunity,  by  a  fingle  a£,  to  diftmguifh  a  fhort  ad- 
miniftration  of  five  years  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  ever 
prevent  its  finking  into  obfeurity.  .  His  death  was  im¬ 
mediately  attributed  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old  man  of  70, 
loaded  with  infirmities  'and  diforders,  could  not  quit 
the  world  without  violence.  His  proceedings  agair.lt 
the  Jefuits  furnilhed  a  plaufible  pretence  for  this  charge  ; 
and  the  malevolence  of  their  enemies  embelliflied  it  with 
circumftances.  It  even  feems  as  if  the  minifters  of 
thofe  powers  who  had  procured  their  diffolution  did 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  countenance  the  report ; 
as  if  falfehood  was  neceffary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a 
body  which  had  already  funk,  in  its  full  ftrensth,  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  real  mifeonduft.  The  charge  was 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  dje  pontiff  had  undergone  a 
long  and  painful  illnefs,  which  originally  proceeded 
from  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  to  which  'he  was  fubjeft  ; 
yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  .greatell  in- 
duflry :  and  though  the  French  and  Spanifh  min  liters 
were  prefen t  at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  moft  hor¬ 
rible  circumftances  were  publifhed  relative  to  that  ope¬ 
ration..  It  was  confidently  told  that  the  head  fell  oft 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  flench  porfoned  and  killed 
the  operators.  It  availed  but  little  that  the  operators 
{ho wed  themfelves  alive  and  in' good  health,,  and  that 
the  furgeons  and  phyficians  proved  the  falfehood  of 
every  part  of  the,  report  Clement  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  chara&tr,  and  pofllffied 
of  coafiderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by 
his  fubje&s. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Augu- 
ilins,  who  applyr  it  to  a  perfon  who,  after  having  been 
nine  years  a  fnperior,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes 
private  monk,  under  the  command  of  a  fuperior. 


The  word  has  its  rife  hence,  that  pope  Clement,  by 
a  bull,  prohibited  any  fnperior  among  the  Auguftins 
from  continuing  above  nine  years  in  his  office. 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Vienne. 

CLENARD  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  grammarian 
in  the  1 6th  centuryr,  was  born  at  Dieft  ;  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  taught  humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin, 
I.  Letters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  cu¬ 
rious  and  fcarce.  2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has 
N°  82. 


been  revifed  and  corre&ed  by  many  grammarians  ; 
and  other  works.  He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1542. 

CLEOBIS  and  BITON,  two  youths,  ions  of  Cy- 
dippe  trie  prieftefs  of  Jnuo  at  Argos.  When  oxen  •«— 
could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother’s  chariot 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 
yoke,  and  drew  it  45  ftadia  to  the  temple,  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the 
mother  011  account  of  the  piety  of  her  ions.  Cydip- 
pe  intreated  the  goddefs  to  reward  the  piety  of  her 
Tons  with  the  beft  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mor¬ 
tal.  They  went  to  reft  and  awoke  no  more  ;  and  by 
this  the  goddefs  fhowed  that  death  is  the  only  true 
happy  event  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The  Argives 
railed  them  ftatues  at  Delphi. 

CLEOBULUS,  fonofEvagoras,  and  one  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fages;  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  an 
enemy  to  vice.  Flourifhed  about  560 years  before  Chrift. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  a  king  of.  Sparta,  fon  of  An- 
axandrides.  He  was  deterred  Irom  building  a  wall 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  againft  the  approach  of 
the  Perfians,  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  Inn.  He  died  in  the 
75th  Olympiad,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Piiftarchus,  fon 
of  Leonidas,  a  minor. 

Cleombrotus  II.  fon  of  Paufanias  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  after  his  brother  Agefipolis  I.  He  made  war 
a  gain  ft  the  Boeotians  ;  and  left  he  fliould  be  fufpe&ed 
of  treacherous  communications  with  Epaminondns,  he 
gave  that  general  battle  at  Leu&ra,  in  a  very  difad- 
vantageous  place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  his  army  deftroyed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  382.  . 

Cleombrotus  III.  a  fon-in-law  of  Leonidas  king 
of  Sparta,  who  for  a  while  ufurped  the  kingdom  a  iter  * 
the  expulfion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leonidas 
was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  banifhed,  and  his  wife 
Chclonis,  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  now  ac¬ 
companied  her  hufoana  in  his  exile. 

CLEOME.  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetiadynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  or¬ 
der,  Put  amine* .  There  are  three  ne&ariftrous  glan¬ 
dules,  one  at  each  finus  of  the  calyx  except  the  low- 
eft  ;  the  petals  all  rifing  upwards  ;  the  filiqua  unilocu¬ 
lar  and  bivalved.  There  are  15  fpecies  ;  all  of  them, 
except  two,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  her!' 
baceous  plants  rifing  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  and 
are  adorned  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  as  red, 
yellow,  fldh  colour,  &c.  They  are  propagated  by  teeds, 
and  require  no  other  care  than  what  is  common  to 
other  exotics  which  are  natives  of  waim  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives  and  freed  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the' Pi- 
fiftratidm.  By  bribing  the  oracle  he  pronounced  De- 
maratus,  his  colleague  on  the  thione,  illegitimate,  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  punifh  the  people  of  ALgina,  who 
had  deferted  the  Greeks.  He  killpd  himielf  in  a  fit 
of  madnefs. 

Cleomenes  II.  fucceeded  his  brother  Agefipolis  II. 
He  reigned  34  years  in  the  greateft  tranquillity,  and 
was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cltonymus.  He  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Areus  I.  fon  of  Acrotatus. 

Cleomenes  III.  fucceeded  his  father  Leonidas. 
He  was  of  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  refolved  to  re- 
ftore  the  ancient  difeipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full 
2  force. 
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Cleon  force.  lie  killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poifon 
Jl  t  c  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides,  and  made  his  own 
brother  Euclidas  king,  againfl  the  laws  of  the  Hate, 
which  forbad  more  than  one  of  the  fame  family  to  lit 
on  the  throne.  He  made  war  again  It  the  Achaeans, 
and  attempted  to  ddlroy  the  Achrean  league.  Aratus 
the  general  of  the  Achseans,  whojfuppofed  himfelf  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his  a  did  a  nee; 
and  Clecmenes,  when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Sellalia,  retired  into  Egypt  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had 
gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality;  but  his  fuccefTor,  weak  and  fufpicious,  foon 
expreffed  his  jealoufy  of  this  noble  ftrangcr,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  him.  Cleomeues  killed  himfelf,  and  his  body 
was  flayed  and  expofed  on  a  crofs,  140  Olymp. 

CLEON,  the  name  cf  ftveral  noted  men  of  anti¬ 
quity.  i.  Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  (late  by 
his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron  in 
Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis  in  a  battle  with 
Brafidas  the  Spartan  general,  Olymp.  89th.  2.  A  ge¬ 

neral  of  MaTenia,  who  difpuied  with  Arillodeunis  for 
the  fovereignty.  3.  Aflatuary.  4.  A  poet  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Argonauts.  5.  An  orator  of  Halicar- 
naflus  wfio  coinpoied  an  oration  for  Lyfander,  in  which 
he  intimated  the  propriety  of  making  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  elective.  6.  A  Magntfiau  who  wrote  fome  com¬ 
mentaries,  in  which  hefpeaks  of  portentous  events,  &c. 

CLEONiE  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Argolis,  above 
Mycenae,  cn  the  road  which  leads  from  Argos  to  Co¬ 
rinth  ;  Handing  on  an  eminence,  on  every  fide  occu¬ 
pied  by  houfes.  In  the  foieft  near  this  town  was  (lain 
by  Hercules  the  huge  lion  (Sil.  Italicus,  Seneca). 

Ckothnis  the  epithet  ;  CZeoneum  Suites,  the  lion. - 

Another  Cleon*  on  Mount  Atlios  in  Chalcidice. 

CLuOPA  PR  A,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty,  (he  fubdued  the  two  renowned  Roman 
generals  Julius  Cvefai  and  Marc  Antony  :  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  thought,  loil  the' empire  of  Rome  by  his 
attachment  to  her.  At  length,  Marc  Antony  being 
fubdued  by  O'davins  Caefar,  fhe  tried  the  force  of  her 
declining  charms  upon  the  conqueror,  but  in  vain  ;  up¬ 
on  which,  ex  pc  (fling  no  mercy  fro#.  him,  fire  poifon- 
cd  herfelf,  30  years  before  Chviil.  Accoidirg  to  fome 
authors,  flic  was  the  reftorer  of  the  Alexandrian  libra¬ 
ry,  to  which  fhe  added  that  cf  Pergamos  ;  and  it  is 
Lid,  that  fire  iludied  philofophy  to  confide  her  for  the 
abfence  of  Antony.  With  her  death  e  nded  the  family 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  294  years :  for  Egypt,  after 
tuis,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  ;  in  which 
dependence  it  remained  till  it  was  taken  from  them  bv 
the  Saracens,  A  D.  6qt. 

CLEOPATKIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  See  Arsinoe.  Now  fin'd  to  be 
Sw*,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea.  E.  Long.  34.  30.  N.  LaU  30.  ol 

CLEGS  IRA  I  US,  a  celebrated  aflronomer  born 
in  Tenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firfl  who  dif- 
covered  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  ;  others  fay,  that  he 
only  difeovered  the  figns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  lie 
dfo  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  year  about 
the  306th'  before-  Chrift. 

Vol,  V.  Fart  L 


CLEPSYDRA,  an  inftrument  or  machine  ferving  Clepfy  ha, 
to  meafure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity*  of  C*erc*  , 
water.  — 

The  word  comes  from  condo,  ‘*p*>  aqua, 

“  water”  ;  though  there  have  likewife  been  clepfydrx 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  meafured  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made 
ufe  of  it  to  meafure  the  motion  of  the  liars,  See .  and  « 

Dudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  nil  his 
maritime  obfervations.  The  ufe  of  clepfydrx  is  very 
ancient:  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Pto¬ 
lemies;  as  were  alfo  fun-dials.  Their  ufe  was  chiefly 
in  the  winter;  the  fuu-dials  ferved  in  the  fummer. 

They  had  two  great  defech  ;  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was 
more  or  lefs  denfe  ;  the  other,  that  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  con- 
clufion.  M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepfydra  free 
from  both  thefe  inconveniences;  and  which  has  thefe 
three  grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofe  of  clocks,  of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  longitude,  and  of  ineafuring  the  motion  of 
the  arteries. 

Confrufiton  of  a  Clepsydra.  To  divide  any  cy- 
lindric  veffel  into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifiori 
of  time  ;  the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  where¬ 
in  any  part,  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given. 

Suppofc,  u.gr.  a  cylindric  veflel,  whofe  charge  of 
water  flows  out  in  twelve  hours,  were  required  to  be 
divided  into  parts  tq  be  evacuated  each  hour.  1.  As 
the  part  of  time  1  is  to  the  whole  time  12;  fo  is*  the 
fame  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional,  144.  2.  Divide 
the  altitude  of  the  veflel  into  144  equal  parts  :  here 
the  lafl  will  fall  to  the  lall  hour  ;  the  three  next  above 
to  the  lafl  part  but  one  ;  the  five  next  to  the  tenth 
hour,  Sec. ;  -Lilly,  the  23  lad  to  the  firfl  hour.  For 
fmee  the  times  increafe  in  the  ftries  of  the  natural 
numbers.  1,  2,  3,  4,5,  Sc c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  unequal  numbers  1, 

5>  7>  9’  &c*  the  altitude,  computed  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  will  he  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  1,  4,  9,  16, 

25,  Sec.  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time’ 144 
comprehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veffel 
to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  i  and 
12  is  the  fquare  of  12,  and  consequently  it  is  the  num* 
ber  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  to  be  dillributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  the  equal  intervals  of  hours. 

-Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  veflel,  other  lefs 
veffel s  equal  thereto  may  be  fubflituted  ;  the  altitude 
of  a  veflel  emptied  iu  a  given  fpace  of  time  being  given, 
the  altitude  of  another  veffel  to  be  emptied  in  a  given 
time  may  be  found  ;  vi%.  by  making  the  altitudes  as 
the  fquares  of  the^  times.  For  a  further  defeription, 
with  a  figure,  fee  Hydrostatics, 

CLLkC  (John  le),  a  moll  celebrated  writer  and 
nmverfal  fcholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  Afte'r  he 
had  parted  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  finely  at  Geneva, 
and  had  lofl  his  father  in  1676,  he  went  to  France  in 
1678  ;  *but  returning  the  year  after,  he  was  ordained 
with  the  general  applaufe  of  all  his  examiners.  In 
1682,  le  Clercvifited  England  with  a  view  to  learning 
the  language.  lie  preached  feveral  times  in  the  French 
^  churches 
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churches  in  London,  and  vifited  feveral  bithops  and 
'  men  of  learning :  but  the  finoky  air  of  the  town  not 
agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Holland  within 
the  year,  where  he  at  length  fettled.  He  preached 
before  a  fynod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  remonttrants 
in  1684.;  and  was  admitted  profeflor  of  philofophy, 
polite  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  their 
fchool  at  Amfterdam.  The  remainder  of  Ins  me 
a  fiords  nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controverfies  he  was  engaged  in;  but  thefe  would  lead 
into  too  extenfive  a  detail.  He  continued  to  read  re- 
n-ular  leaures;  and  bccanfe  there  was  no  Angle  author 
full  enough  for  liis  purpofe,  lie  drew  up  and  publifiied 
Ills  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology,  asd  Natural  1 111- 
lofophy.  He  publiihed  Art  Critic  a  ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Teftament ;  a  Compendium  of  Umverfal 
Hiftory  ;  an  Eeclefiaftieal  Hiftory  of  the  two  firfl  Cen¬ 
turies  ;  a  French  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament, 
&c.  In  1686,  he  began,  jointly  with  M.  de  la  Crofe, 
bis  Bibliotheque  Univerfclle  et  Hijorique,  In  imitation  of 
other  literary  journals;  which  was  continued  to  the 
year  1693,  inclufive,  in  26  vols.  In  1703,  he  began 
his  Bibliotheque  Choijie,  and  continued  it  to  1714,  and 
t-hen  commenced  another  work  on  the  fame  plan  called 
Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne ,  which  lie  continued  to 
the  year  1728  ;  all  of  them  jufily  deemed  excellent 
ftores  of  ufeful  knowledge.  In  1728,  he  was  feized 
with  a  palfy  and  fever  ;  and  after  fpendmg  the  lait 
fix  years  of'  his  life  with  little  or  no  undemanding, 

died  in  1736.  .  , 

Clerc  (John  lc),  called  Chevalier ,  an  eminent  hiito- 

rieal  painter,  was  born  at  Nanci  In  1587,  but  ftudied 
in  Italy,  where  he  refided  for  twenty  years  ;  and  was 
a  dlfciple  of  Carlo  Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  lon<r  time,  and  whofe  ftyle  he  fo  effectually  ftudied 
and  imitated,  that  feveral  of  the  pidures  winch  were 
finilhed  by  lc  Clerc  were  taken  for  the  work  of  Ve¬ 
netiano.  He  was  moll  highly  eftcemed  at  Venice  for 
his  extraordinary  merit ;  and  as  a  token  of  public  re- 
fpeft,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  His  free¬ 
dom  of  band  was  remarkable;  he  had  a  light  pencil; 
and  In  his  colouring  he  refembled  his  mailer.  He  died 

in  1633.  ,  ,  „ 

Clerc  (Sebaftian  le),  engraver  and  defigner  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Metz  m  1637. 
After  having  learnt  defigning,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
mathematics,  and  was  engineer  to  the  marlhal  de  la 
Ferte.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1665,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  defigning  and  engraving  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
lhat  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  penfion  of  600  crowns. 
In  1672,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
painting  and  fculpture  ;  and  in  1680  was  made  pro- 
feffor  of  geometry  and  perfpe&ive  in  the  fame  acade¬ 
my.  He  publifiied,  belides  a  great  number  of  defigns 
and  prints,  1.  A  Treatife  on  theoretical  and  p radical 
Geometry.  2.  A  Treatife  on  Architedure ;  and  other 
works:  and  died  in  1714.— He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
tift,  but  chiefly  in  the  petit  ftyle.  His  genius  feldom 
exceeds  the  dimenfions  of  fix  inches.  Within  tliofe 
limits  he  could  draw  up  20,000  men  with  great  dex¬ 
terity.  No  artift  except  Callot  and  Della  Bella  could 
touch  a  fmall  figure  with  fo  much  fpirit.  His  moft 
efteemed  prints  are  :  1.  The  pafton  of  our  Saviour,  on 
36  fmall  plates,  lengthwife,  from  his  own  compofitions. 
The  bell  impreffions  are  without  the  borders.  2 .  The 


miracle  cf  the  feedirg  fve  thoufand,  a  miduhng  fized 
plate,  lengthwife.  I11  the  foil  impreffions,  which  are 
very  rare*  a  town  appears  in  the  hack-ground  ;  in 
place  of  which  a  mountain  is  fubtlituted  in  the  common 
ones.  3.  The  elevation  of  the  large  Jones  ufeil  in  build- 
in,;  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife. 


Clerc. 
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The  firfl  imprefiions  are  without  the  date  1677,  which 
was  afterwards  added.  4.  The  academy  of  the  fieri  ces, 
a  middling  fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The  firil  impref- 
fions  are  before  the  ikelcton  of  the  flag  and  tortoife 
were  added.  The  fecond  impreffions  are  before  the 
fhadow  was  enlarged  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  right 
hand  fide  of  the  print.  Both  tliefe  impreffions  are 
very  fcarce.  The  fill  -is  rarely  met  with.  This  print 
was  copied  for  Chambers’s  Didlionaij.  5*  1  he  BTiiy 
of  the  Gobelins ,  a  middling-fuzed  plate,  lengthwife.  The 
firfl  impieffion  is  before  the  woman  was  introduced, 
who  covers  the  wheel  of  the  coach.  6.  Th efour  con - 
quefts,  large  plates,  lengthwife,  representing  the  taking 
of  Tournay,  the  taking  of  Dovay,  the  defeat  of  the 
comte  de  Marfm,  and  the  Switzerland  alliance.  7. 
The  battles  of  Alexander ,  from  Be  Brun,  fi x  fmall  long 
plates,  including  the  title,  which  reprefents  the  pifture 
gallery  at  the  Gobelins.  The  firfl  impreffions  of  the 
tent  of  Darius,  which  plate  makes  part  of  this  let,  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  flioulder  of  the  woman,  who  is 
feated  in  the  front,  being  without  the  fhadow,  which 
was  afterwards  added;  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
the  prints  with  the  naked  Jhoulder.  8.  The  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon ,  a  middling-fized  plate,  length- 
wife.  In  the  firfl  impreffions,  the  face  of  Alexander 
is  feen  in  profile  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  a  three  quar¬ 
ter  face,  and  therefore  called  the  print  with  the  head 

turned .  „  . 

Clerc  (George  le)  count  de  Button,  a  celebrated 

naturalift,  was  born  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the 
7th  of  September  1707:  his  father  was  a  councilor 
of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  foil  was  deflined’ 
to  the  fame  office,  if  feience  had  not  drawn  him  away 
from  the  law.  He  ftudied  at  Dijon  ;  and  his  eager 
a&ivity,  his  aentenefs,  penetration,  and  robuft  confh- 
tution,  fitted  him  to  purfue  buftnefs  and  pleafure  with: 
equal  ardour.  His  early  paffion  was  for  aflronomy, 
and  the  young  De  Clerc  was  never  without  Euclid  in 
his  pocket.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  with  an 
Englifh  nobleman  and  his  govenor  to  Italy  ;  but  lie 
overlooked  the  choiceft:  remains  of  art,  and,  amidft  the 
ruins  of  an  elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  firfl  feit 
the  charms  of  natural  hiftoiy,  whole  zealous  and  fuc- 
cefsful  admirer  he  afterwards  proved.  On  Ins  return 
to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  occafionnl  quarrel,  with 
an  Englifhman,  whom  he  wounded,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranflated  Newton’s 
Fluxions,  from  tlie  Batin,  and  Hales’s  Statics  from  the 
Englifh,  into  the  French  language.  He  aftewards 
came  to  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  this 
journey  concluded  Iris  travels:  he  {laid  here  about 
three  months.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  fucceeded 
to  the  eflate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  livres  (above  1 2,000  pounds  ilerling)  ;  and  lie 
was  one  of  tliofe  whofe  tfafy  or  affluent  circumftanees 
uro’e  on  literary  purfuits,  and  clear  the  path  or  fome  of 
its°thorns.  Perhaps  this  waS  the  period  of  his  retirement 
to  Montbard,  where  he  fpent  much  time,  and  where 
his  leifure  was  little  interrupted :  while  in  the  capital. 
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Clerc,  his  office  of  intendant  of  the  king’s  garden  and  cabmct 
Ciergy.  engaged  much  of  his  time.  He  loved  much  company, 
* — v  -  ^nd  was  partial  to  the  fair ;  but  lie  loved  glory  more. 

He  fpent  14  hours  every  day  in  dudy  ;  and,  when  we 
examine  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  works,  we  wonder  at  his  having  executed  fo 
much  even  in  this  time.  At  five  in  the  morning  lie 
retired  to  a  pavilion  in  his  vafl  gardens,  and  he  was 
then  inacceffible.  This  was,  as  prince  Henry  of  PrufTia 
called  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hi  dory  ;  but  fhe  was  in¬ 
differently  accommodated.  The  walls  were  naked,  an 
old  writing-table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  el¬ 
bow  chair  of  black  leather,  were  ihe  only  furniture  of 
his  fludy.  His  manuferipts  were  in  a  cabinet  in  an¬ 
other  building,  and  lie  went  occaflonally  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  eras  of  Buffon’s  works  are  pretty 
well  known.  When  each  was  finifhed,  it  was  put 
afide,  in  order  that  he  might  forget  it,  and  he  then  re¬ 
turned  to  it  with  the  feverity  of  a  critic.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous  ;  and  if  thofe  to  whom 
he  read  his  works  hefitated  a  moment,  he  changed  the 
paffage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  lad  read  like 
Magliabechi,  the  titles,  the  contents,  and  the  mod  in- 
terefling  parts;  but  he  read  M.  Neckar’s  Compte 
Rendu,  and  the  Adminidration  of  the  Finances,  at 
length  :  he  fpoke  of  them  alfo  with  no  little  enthufiafm. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Fenelon,  Montefquieu,  and 
Richardfon. 

M.  de  Buffon’s  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely 
animated,  but  fometimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exact 
in  his  drefs,  particularly  in  drefling  his  hair.  He  fat 
long  at  table,  and  then  feemed  at  his  eafe.  His  con- 
verfation  was,  at  this  time,  linembarraffed,  and  his 
guefts  had  frequently  oceafion  to  notice  fome  happy 
turn  of  plirafe,  or  fome  deep  reflection.  His  complai- 
fance  was  very  conliderable  :  he  loved  praife,  and  even 
praifed  himfelf;  but  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs,  and 
with  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was  never  dif- 
agreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  extent  of 
his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  with  which  they  were  always  received,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  was  fenfible  of  his  own  value.  It 
would  perhaps  have  difplayed  a  dronger  mind  to  have 
concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93,  and  almofi 
adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  to  87  ;  and  the  fub- 
je&  of  the  prefent  article  exceeded  only  80.  He 
died  in  April  1788.  Fifty-fix  dones  were  found  in  his 
bladder  ;  but  if  he  had  confented  to  the  operation,  he 
might  probably  have  lived  longer.  One  fon  remains  ; 
who  near  a  high  tower  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard  has 
placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  inicription  : 

Excelfie  Turn 
Humilis  Columna, 

Parenti  fuo 
Fil.  Buffon. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body  of 
eeclefiadics  of  the  Chriflian  church,  in  contradidinClion 
to  the  laity.  See  Laity. 

The  didin&ion  of  Chridians  into  clergy  and  laity, 
was  derived  from  the  Jewifh  church,  and  adopted  into 
the  Chriltian  by  the  apodles  themfelves :  whenever 
any  number  of  converts  was  made,  as  foon  as  they 
were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or 
church,  a  bifhop  orprefbyter,  with  a  deacon,  were  or- 
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dained  to  minider  to  them.  Of  the  bifhops,  prieds,  Ckrgy. 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  confided  ;  but  in  the  *  ’’  '"J 
third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as 
fubfervient  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as  Acolu- 
thists,  Readers,  &c. 

This  venerable  body  of  men  being  feparate  and  fet  Blacijl. 
apart  from  the  red  of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend  Comment. 
the  more  clofely  to  the  fervice  of  Almighty  God,  have 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  muni¬ 
cipal  laws :  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which, 
were  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ill  ufe  which  the  Popifh  clergy  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  of  them.  For,  the  laws  having  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  almod  every  perfonal  duty,  they 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  every  fecular  tie. 

But  it  is  obferved  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  as  the 
overflowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri¬ 
ver  to  lofe  its  proper  channel,  fo,  in  times  pad,  eecle- 
fiadical  perfons,  feeking  to  extend  their  liberties  be¬ 
yond  their  due  bounds,  either  lod,  or  enjoyed  not, 
thofe  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  perfonal 
exemptions  do  indeed  for  the  mod  part  continue  :  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  ferve  on  a  jury,  nor 
to  appear  at  a  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
which  almod  every  other  perfon  is  obliged  to  do  : 
but  if  a  layman  is  fummoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  lhall  notwithdanding  appear  and 
be  fvvorn.  Neither  can  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  condable,  or  the  like  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  of  his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  facred 
fun&ion.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  he 
is  privileged  from  arreds  in  civil  fuits.  I11  cafes  alfo  of 
felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  (hall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand;  and  may 
like  wife  have  it  more  than  once  :  in  both  which  par¬ 
ticulars  he  is  didinguifhed  from  a  layman.  But,  as 
they  have  their  privileges,  fo  they  have  alfo  their  dif* 
abilities,  on  account  of  their  fpiritnal  avocations.  Clei- 
gymen  are  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  ;  and  by  datute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are  not 
in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements  to 
farm,  upon  pain  of  10I  per  mouth,  and  total  avoidance 
of  the  leafe  ;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap- 
lioufc  or  brew-houfe  ;  nor  fliall  engage  in  any  manner 
of  trade,  nor  fell  any  merchandise,  under  forfeiture  of 
of  the  treble  value.  Which  prohibition  is  confonant 
to  the  canon  law. 

Benefit  of  Clergy ,  is  an  ancient  privilege  whereby 
one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to 
purge  himfelf  of  felony. 

After  trial  and  con  vision  *  of  a  criminal,  the  judg-  *  $ce  the 
ment  of  the  court  regularly  follows,  unlefs  fufpended  articles  Ar •- 
or  arreded  by  fome  intervening  circumdance  ;  of  which 
the  principal  is  beneft  of  clergy:  a  title  of  no  fmall  cu-aml 
riofity  as  well  as  ufe;  and  concerning  which,  therefore,/;**, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  i.Into  its  original, 
and  the  various  mutations  which  this  privilege  of  the 
clergy  has  fudained.  2.  To  what  perfons  it  is  to  be 
allowed  at  this  day.  3.  In  what  cafes.  4.  The  confe- 
quences  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  privilegium  chricale ,  or  (in  common  Black/}. 
fpeech)  the  benefit  of  clergy,  had  its  original  from  the  Comment. 
pious  regard  paid  by  Chrillian  princes  to  the  church  in 
its  infant  date,  and  the  ill  ufe  which  the  popifli  eccle- 
fiadies  foon  made  of  that  pious  regard.  The  exemp¬ 
li  2  tions 
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Clergy.  tlons  which  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principal- 
'  ly  of  two  kinds  :  I.  Exemptions  of  places  confeerated 
to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arreits  ;  which  was 
the  foundation  of  fan&uaries.  2.  Exemption  of  the 
perfons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  proceis  before  the 
fecular  judge  in  a  few  particular  cafes ;  which  was 
the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  privllegluni  clerk 
Cdlc • 

But  the  clergy  increafing  in  wealth,  power,  honour, 
number,  and  intereft,  loon  began  to  fet  up  for  tliem- 
felves  ;  and  that  which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of 
the  civil  government,  they  now  claimed  as  tlieir  in¬ 
herent  right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  higheft  nature,  in- 
defeafible,  and  jure  divlno .  By  their  canons,  there¬ 
fore,  and  confutations,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
where  they  met  with  eafy  princes,  obtained,  a  vaft 
cxtenfion  of  thofe  exemptions  ;  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  themfelves,  ol  which  the  lilt  became  quite 
univerfal,  as  in  regard  to  the  ptifons  exempted; 
among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally 
laymen. 

In  England, however,  although  the  ufurpations  of  the 
pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  VIII. 
totally  exterminated  his  fupremacy,  yet  a  total  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  clergy  from  fecular  jurifdi&ion  could 
never  be  thoroughly  effedled,  though  often  endea¬ 
voured  by  the  clergy  :  and  therefore,  though  the  an¬ 
cient  privllegluni  ckricale  was  in  fume  capital  cafes, 
yet  it  was  not  univerfally  allowed.  And  in  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  the  ufe  was  for  the  biffiop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king’s 
courts  as  foon  as  they  were  indi&ed :  concerning  the 
allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many  years 
a  oreat  uncertainty  ;  till  at  length  it  was  finely  fettled 
in^tlie  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  prifoner  fhould  firft 
be  arraigned;  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory  plea ;  or,  filter  con- 
vidlion^by  way  of  arreft  of  judgment.  This  latter 
way  is  mod  ufually  pra&ifed,  as  it  is  more  to  the  fatif- 
fadlion  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  previoufly  afeer- 
tained  by  confeffion  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ;  and  alfo 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  prifoner  himfelf,  who 
may  poffibly  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need  not  the  benefit 
of  his  clergy  at  all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  fhould  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  fuch  as  bad  the 
halt  turn  et  tonfuram  clericahm.  But,  -in  procefs .  of 
time,  a  much' wider  and  more  comprelienfive  criterion 
was  eftahlifhed  ;  every  one  that  could  read  (a  great 
mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
filler  fuperftition )  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  cle- 
'  riCUSi  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkfhip,  though 
neither  initiated  in  clerkfhip,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
holy  tonfure.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  other  concurrent  eaufes,  bc- 
cmn  to  be  more  generally  difleminated  than  formerly  ; 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk¬ 
fhip,  or  being  in  holy  orders  ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma¬ 
ny  laymen  as  divines  were  admitted  to,  the  privllegluni 
clerlcale  ;  and  therefere  by  ftatute  4  Henry  VII.  c.  1  3. 
a  diilin&ion  was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay 
Scholars  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And, 
though  it  was  thought  reafonable  Hill  to  mitigate  the 
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feverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac¬ 
tual  clergy  ;  being  fubjedled  to  a  flight  degree  of  pu- 
nifhment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi¬ 
lege  more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  flatute  diredls, 
that  no  perfon,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
jfhall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  time,  until  he  pro¬ 
duces  his  orders :  and  in  order  to  diftinguifh  their 
perfons,  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this  privilege, 
fhall  be  burned  with  a  hot-iron  in  the  brawn  of  the 
left  thumb.  This  difliudlion  between  learned  laymen 
and  real  clerks  in  orders  was  abolifhed  fora  time  by 
the  ftatntes  28  Hem  VIII.  c.  1.  and  32  Hen.  VILE 
c.  3.;  but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  reftored  by 
flatute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  which  flatute  alfo  ena&s, 
that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may 
have  the  benefit  of  tlniir  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of 
clergy,  for  the  firil  offence  (although  they  cannot  read* 
and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  offences 
then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  alfo  for  the  crimes 
of  houfe-breakmg,  highway-robbery,  horfe-ftealing* 
and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 
clergy,  were  difcliarged  from  the  fenteuce  of  the  law 
in  the  king’s  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclcfiaflieal 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  fatisfied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  fecular  court,  fet 
himfelf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
by  a  new  canonical  trial  ;  although  he  had  been  pre¬ 
vioufly  convidled  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his 
own  confeffion.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bifiiop 
in  perfon,  or  his  deputy  ;  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
clerks  :  And  there,  firft,  the  party  himfelf  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence:  next, 
there  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who 
fwore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth  :  then,  wit- 
neffes  were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  prifoner  only  :  and,  laflly,  the  jury  were  to 
bring  in  their  verdidL  upon  oath,  which  ufually  acquit¬ 
ted  the  prifoner  ;  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  de¬ 
graded,  or  put  to  penance.  A  learned  judge  in  the 
beginning  of  lafl  century,  remarks  with  much  indig¬ 
nation  the  vaft  complication  of  perjury  and  fuborna- 
tion  of  perjury  in  this  folemn  faree  of  a  mock  trial  a 
the  witneffes,  the  compurgators,  and  the  jury,  being  all 
of  them  partakers  in  the  guilt :  the  delinquent  party 
alfo,  though  convi&ed  in  the  cleareft  manner,  and  con- 
feious  of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and  almoft 
compelled,  to  fwear  himfelf  not  guilty  ;  nor  was  the 
goodbifhop  himfelf, under  whofe  countenance  this  feene 
was  tranfa&ed,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a  (hare  o£ 
it.  And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party  was  reftored 
to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 
purchafing  afrefh,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

This  fcandalous  proftitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms 
of  juftice,  in  the  almoft  conilant  acquittal  of  felonious 
clerks  by  purgation,  was  the  occafion  that,  upon  very 
heinous  and  notorious  circumftances  of  guilt,  tem¬ 
poral  courts  would  not  truft  the’  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered  over  to  him  the 
con v idled  clerk,  abfqtie  purgniwne  fciciendo :  in  which- 
fituation  the  clerk  convidl  could  not  make  purgation 
but  was  to  continue  in  prifon  during  life,  and  was  in¬ 
capably 
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Cleqry.  capable  of  acquiring  any  perfonal  property,  or  recei- 

- '  ving  the  profits  of  his  lands,  unlefs  the  king  fhould 

pleafe  to  pardon  him.  Both  tliefe  courfes  were  in  fome 
degree  exceptionable  ;  the  latter  perhaps  being  too 
rigid,  as  the  former  was  productive  -of  the  mod  aban¬ 
doned  perjury.  As  therefore  thefe  mock  trials  took 
their  rife  from  factious  and  popifh  tenets,  tending  to 
exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from  the  general  muni¬ 
cipal  law;  it  became  high  time,  when  the  reformation 
was  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  to  abolifii  fo  vain  and  impi¬ 
ous  a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  ftatute  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  enaCts,  that, 
for  the  avoiding  fuch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  (hall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly  ;  but,  upon  fucli 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  he  fhall  forthwith 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon  ;  with  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the 
offender  in  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
century  ;  except  only,  that  the  ftatute  2  r  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed,  that  women  convicted  of  fimple  larcenies 
under  the  value  of  10  s.  fhould  (not  properly  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
read  ;  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  flock¬ 
ed,  or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  fimilar  indulgence  by  the  ftatutes  3  and  4  Will, 
and  Mary  c.  9.  and  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary  c.  24.  was 
extended  to  women  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony  what¬ 
ever  ;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  ftatute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy,  and  to  be  difeharged  upon  being  burned 
in  the  hand,  and  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male  com¬ 
moners  who  could  read,  were  therefore  difeharged  in 
fuch  felonies  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders  ;  and  for  the 
firft  offence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  ;  yet  all 
liable  (except  peers),  if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to 
imprifonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thefe  men 
who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage, 
were  handed. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidered,  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  learning  were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but 
qu'te  the  reverfe  :  and  that  if  the  punifhment  of  death 
for  fimple  felony  was  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  had 
been  liberally  inftrudted,  it  was,  a  fortiori ,  too  fevere 
for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon,  by  ftatute 
5  Anne,  c.  6.  it  was  enadted  that'  the  benefit  of  elergy 
fhould  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  intitled  to  afk 
it,  without  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  condi¬ 
tional  merit.  And,  experience  having  fhown  that  fo 
univerfal  a  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degres  of  felo¬ 
ny  ;  and  that  though  capital  punifhments  were  too  ri¬ 
gorous  for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet  no  p.unilhment 
at  all  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping), 
was  as  much  too  gentle  ;  it  was*  enacted  by  the  fame 
ftatute  5  Anne,  c.  6.  that  when  any  perfon  is  convic¬ 
ted  of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  fame,  he  fhall,  at  the  diicretion  of  the  judge, 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  coiredh’on  or  public 
wrork-houfe,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
time  not  lefs  then  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two 
years;  with  a  power  of  iidlidling  a  double  confinement 
in  cafe  of  the  party’s  efcape  from  the  firft.  And  it  is 


alfo  enadfed  by  the  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1 .  and  6.  Clergy.  ^ 
Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  perfons  fhall  be  convidfed  > 

of  any  larceny,. either  grand  or  petit,  or  any  felonious 
ftealing  or  taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chatties,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other,  or  in 
apy  other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  fhall  be  intitled 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping  ;  the  court,  in 
their  diferetion,  inftead  of  fuch  burning  in  the  hand,  or* 
whipping,  may  diredi  limb  offenders  to  be  tranfported 
to  America  for  feven  years  ;  and  if  they  return,  or  are 
feen  at  large  in  this  kingdom  within  that  time,  it  fhall 
be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  this  ftate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefer.t 
Hand  ;  very  confiderably  different  from  its  original  in- 
ftit-ution  :  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifh  legislature  ha¬ 
ving,  in  the  conrfe  of  a  long  and  laborious  procefs,  ex¬ 
tracted,  by  a  noble  alchemy,  rich  medicines  out  of  poi- 
fonous  ingredients;  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta¬ 
tions,  what  was  at  firft  an  unrcafonublc  exemption  of 
particular  popifli  eeclefiaftics,  into  a  merciful  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  general  law  with  rt  fpedl  to  capital  punifh¬ 
ments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  colJedt,  that 
however  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  that 
monfter  in  true  policy  may  for  a  while  fubfift,  of  a 
body  of  men  rending  in  a  ftate,  and  yet  independent 
of  ifs  laws  ;  yet  when  learning  and  rational  religion 
have  a  little  enlightened  mens  minds,  fociety  can  no 
longer  endure  an  abfurdlty  fo  grofs,  as  muft  deftroy  its 
very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  contrail  of 
government,  the  price  of  protection  by  the  united  force, 
of  individuals,  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united  will  of 
the  community.  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the 
laws  of  the  land :  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in 
their  due,  and  univerfal,  execution. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  to  what  perfons  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  :  and  thin 
muft  chiefly  be  collected  from  what  has  been  obfer- 
ved  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in  orders  are,  with¬ 
out  any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any  trans¬ 
portation  (for  that  is  only  fubiiituted  in  lieu  of  the 
other),  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  difeharged,  or  at  moft  only  confined  for  one  year; 
and  this  as  often  as  they  offend.  Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  ftatute 
1  Edw.  Vi.  c.  12.  (hall  be  difeharged  in  all  clergyable 
and  other  felonies  provided  for  by  the  a 61  without  any 
burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real  clerks 
convidt :  but  this  is  only  for  the  firft  offence.  JLaftlv, 
all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,  whether 
male  or  female,  fhall,  for  the  firft  offence,  be  dif¬ 
eharged  of  the  punifhment  of  felonies,  within  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  fiif- 
fering  diferetionary  imprifonment ;  or,  in  cafe  of  lar¬ 
ceny,  upon  being  tranfported  for  feven  years,  if  the 
court  fhall  think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what 
crimes  the  prhnhgium  cleric  ale,  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
is  to  be  allowed.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  nei¬ 
ther  in  high  treafon,  nor- in  petit  larceny,  nor  in  any 
mere  mifdemeanors,  it  was  indulged  at  the  common 
law  :  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  tveafon  and  capital 
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felonies  ;  which  for  the  mod  part  became  legally  in* 

'  titled  to  this  indulgence  by  tl\  *  ft  unite  de  ciero , 
25  Edw.  III.  flat.  3.  c.  4.  which  provide::,  that  clerks 
convid  for  treafon  or  felonies,  touching  other  pevfons 
than  the  king  liinifelf  or  his  royal  majefly,  lhall  have 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  :  for  in  fome  it  was  de¬ 
nied  even  in  common  law,  viz.  infidlatio  viarum,  or  ly¬ 
ing  in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway ;  depopulate  agro¬ 
rum ,  or  deftroying  and  ravaging  a  country  ;  combujih 
domot'um ,  or  arfon,  that  is,  burning  of  houfes.,  all 
which  are  a  kind  of  lioflile  ads,  and  in  fome  degree 
border  upon  treafon.  And  farther,  all  tliefe  identical 
crimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and  very  many 
other  ads  of  felony,  are  oulled  of  clergy  by  particular 
ads  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obfeive  the  following 
rules.  I.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created, 
or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unlefs  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  ad  of  parliament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  courfe  ta- 
-ken  away  from  the  acceflory,  unlefs  he  be  alfo  particu¬ 
larly  included  in  the  words  of  the  ftatute.  3.  That 
when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  of¬ 
fence  (as  in  cafe  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape, 
and  burglary),  a  principal  in  the  fecond  degree,  being 
prefent,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in 
,the  fuft  degree  :  but,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken 
.away  from  the  perfon  committing  the  offence  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  {tabbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a 
dwelling-lioufe ) ,  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded,  through  the  tendernefs  of  the  law  which 
hath  determined  that  fuch  ftatutes  fhall  not  be  taken 

literally.  ,  .  r 

IV.  Laftly,  We  are  to  inquire  what  the  coniequen- 
.ces  are  to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of 
clergy.  We  fpcak  not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment, 
or  tranfportation  ;  which  are  rather  concomitant  con¬ 
ditions,  than  confequences,  of  receiving  this  indul¬ 
gence.  The  confequences  are  fuch  as  affed  his  pre¬ 
fent  intereft,  and  future  credit  and  capacity  :  as  ha¬ 
ving  been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that 
guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy  ;  which  operates  as  a 
kind  of  ftatute  pardon.  And  we  may  obferve,  1 .  That, 
by  his  conviction,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king; 
which,  being  once  veiled  in  the  crown,  (hall  not  after¬ 
wards  be  rellored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after 
conviaion,  and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the 
law  by  branding  or  the  like,  01'  elfe  is  pardoned  by 
the  king,  lie  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon  ; 
and  fubjed  to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of 
a  felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  dif- 
charged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  before 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  not  of 
felonies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is  excluded  :  and  this 
by  ftatutes  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  18  Eiiz.  c.  *]*  4.  That, 

by  the  burning,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  rellored  to  all 
capacities  and  credits,  and  the  pofleffion  of  his  lands, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted.  5.  That  what  is 
faid  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 
laymen,  fubfequent  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although 

never  branded  at  all.  For  they  have  the  fame  privi- 
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leges,  without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  in-  Clerk 
titled  after  it.  .  v 

CLERK  ( clerkus ),  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  flgnify 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  ufed  for  clergy ;  but  more  pro¬ 

perly  flgnify  mg  lot  or  heritage ,  in  regard  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  eccleflaflics  is  to  ferve  God.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  citrus  was  at  firfl  ufed  to  flgnify  thofe  who 
.had  a  particular  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  God. 

The  origin  of  the  exprellion  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot, 
heritage ,  **»£©’* ;  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their 
portion;  by  reafon  that  tribe  was  confecrated  to  tlie 
fervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God, 
without  any  other  fettled  proviflon  as  the  reft  had. 

Thus,  Pafquier  obferves,  tlie  officers  of  the  counts  (co- 
mites)  were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerks  of 
accompts;  and  feerttaries  of  Hate  were  called  clerks  of 
the  fecret .  So  clcrlcus  domlni  regls ,  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  was  Engliftied,  the  king’s  fecretary,  or  clerk  of  his 
council .  The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to  all  who 
made  any  profeffion  of  learning ;  or  who  knew  how  to 
manage  the  pen  :  though  originally  it  was  appropria¬ 
ted  to  eccleflaflics.  As  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
ufnally  brought  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  there  was 
none  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  fciences:  heuce, 
as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  made  any  profeffion  of 
letters,  a  very  learned  man  came  to  be  called  a  great  clerk, 
and  a  itupid  ignorant  man  a  bad  clerk . 

Clerk  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exercife  their  pens  in  any  court  or  office;  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds:  thus, 

Clerk  of  the  Balls ,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  .  king’s 
bench,  vvhefe  bulinefs  is  to,  iile  all  bail-pieces  taken  in 
that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Cheeky  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king’s 
court  ;  io  called,  becaufe  lie  has  the  cheek  and  con- 
troulinent  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,  queen, 

01  prince.  He  like  wife,  by'  himfelf  or  deputy,  fets  the 
watch  in  the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the  navy 
of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  king’s  yards. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown ,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  bench, 
who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indictments  againil 
offenders,  there  arraigned  or  indided  of  any  public 
crime.  He  is  like  wife  termed  clerk  of  the  crown-office, 
in  which  capacity  lie  exhibits  information  by  order  of 
the  court  for  divers  offences. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  an  officer  wdiofe 
buflnefs  it  is  conflantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
in  perfon  or  by  deputy  ;  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  feal  fpecial  matters  of  ftate  by'  commiffion,  both 
ordinary'  and  extraordinary,  cominiffions  of  lieu¬ 

tenancy,  of  jullices  of  affize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace;  all  general  pardons,  granted 
either  at  the  king’s  coronation,  or  in  parliament  :  the 
writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights,  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  office. 

He  alfo  makes  out  fpecial  pardons  and  writs  of  execu¬ 
tion  on  bonds  of  flatute-ftaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  of  the  Ordnance .  See  Ord¬ 

nance. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors ,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
an  officer  who  tranferibes  and  certifies  into  the  king*s 
bench,  the  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  adion  on  which* 

the 
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Clerk,  the  wrh  of  error,  made  out  by  the  curfitor,  is  brought 
- — v™*~  there  to  be  determined.  In  the  king’s  bench,  the  clerk 
of  the  errors  tranfcribes  and  certifies  the  records  of 
caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer.  And 
the  bufinefs  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  exchequer, 
is  to  tranferibe  the  records  certified  thither  out  of  the 
king’s  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the 
exchequer-chamber. 

Clerk  of  the  EJfclns ,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
keeps  the  effoin  roll,  or  enters  eiToins  :  he  alfo  provides 
parchment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on 
them,  delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  re¬ 
ceives  them  again  when  written.  See  Essoin. 

Clf.rk  of  the  Eft rents,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  every  term  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the.lord- 
treafurer’s  remembrancer’s  office,  and  writes  them  out 
to  be  levied  for  the  crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Green-sloth ,  formerly  an  officer  in  chan¬ 
cery,  but  now  aholiftied. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper,  or  Hanaper ,  an  officer  in  chan¬ 
cery,  whole  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  the  feah  of  charters,  letters  patent,  commif- 
fions,  and  writs  ;  alfo  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for 
enrobing  and  examining  them. 

Cl  elk- Comptroller  of  the  King's  Ho ufc hold,  an  officer 
of  the  king’s  court,  authorifed  to  allow  or  difallow 
the  charges  of  purfuivants,  mefTengers  of  the  green- 
cloth,  See.  to  infped  and  controul  all  defe&s  of  any 
of  the  inferior  officers  ;  and  to  lit  in  the  counting -houfe 
with  the  lord-fteward  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold  for  regulating  fuch  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver,  an  officer  of  the  common* 
pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  haspaffed 
the  office  of  the  cuftos  brevlum;  and  who  enters  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpofe,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of  that  term, 
fire  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clf.rk  of  the  Market,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king’s  meafures 
and  weights,  the  ftandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be 
ufed  all  over  England. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils,  or  Nthils ,  an  officer  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  ni- 
chilled  by  the  fheriffs  upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  in  to  the  remembrancer  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  king. 
See  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance .  See  Ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making 
out  all  writs  of  capias  utlegatum  after  outlawry,  to  which 
there  mull  be  the  king’s  attorney’s  name. 

Clerk  of  the  Papcr-ofjice,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king’s  bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up.  the  paper- 
books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Peaces  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fef- 
fions  of  the  peace,  whofe  bulinefs  Is  to  lead  indi£lmeuts,. 
inrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  the  procels  :  he  like- 
wife  certifies  into  the  king’s  bench  tranferipts  of  in¬ 
dictments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  convictions  had 
before  the  juftices  of  peace,  within  the  time  limited  by 
ftatute,  under  a  certain  penalty.  This  office  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  cuftos  rotulonim ,  and  may  be  executed  by  de- 
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Clerk  of  the  Peils,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the  ex-  Clerk, 
chequer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  every  teller’s  bill  1 
into  a  parchment-roll  called  pellls  receptorum ;  and  to 
make  another  roll  of  payments  called  pellls  exituum . 

Clerk  of  the  petty  Bag,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery,  whereof  there  are  three,  the  mailer  of  the  rolls 
being  the  chief :  their  bufinefs  is  to  record  the  return 
of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every  (hire  ;  to  make  out  pa¬ 
tents  of  cuftomers,  gaugers,  comptrollers,  See. ;  libe¬ 
rates  upon  extent  of  ftatutes-ftaple  ;  conge  d'ellres  for 
bifnops;  fummons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bur- 
gefies  to  parliament  ;  and  commiffions  direCled  to 
knights  and  others  of  every  fibre,  for  affefling  fubfidies- 
and  taxes. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
having  the  accounts  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  deli¬ 
vered  out  of  the  remembrancers’s  office,  charges  them 
in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  writes  out 
warrants  to  fheriffs,  to  levy  the  find  debts  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtors ;  and  if  they  have  no  goods, 
then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafurer’s  remem¬ 
brancer  to  write  eftreats  againft  their  lands. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  in 
whofe  office  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  having  fpecial 
privilege,  ought  to  fue.  or  be  fued  in  any  a&iom  In 
this  office  alfo  actions  at  law  may  he  profecuted  by  other* 
perfons,  but  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor 
to  the  king,  or  fome  way  accountable  to  him.  The 
under  clerks  are  attorney?  in  all  fuits. 

Clerks  of  the  Privy -feal,  four  officers  that  attend  the 
lord  privy  feal,  for  writing  and  making  out  all  things* 
that  are  fent  by  warrant  from  the.fignet  to  the  privy  feal,. 

?md  to  be  paffed  the  great  feal ;  and  likewife  to  make- 
out  privy  feals,  upon  fpecial  occalions  of  his  majeily’s 
affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the  like. 

Clf.rk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  whofe 
bulinefs  is  to  make  fearches  after,  and  copies  of  deeds,* 
officers,  &c. 

Clf.rk  of  the  Signet ,  an  officer  continually  attending 
upon  his  majefty’s  principal  fecretary,  who  has  the  cu— 
ftody  of  the  privy  fignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  king’s 
private  letters  as  thofe  grants  which  pafs  the  king’s  * 
hand  by  bill  ligned.  There  are  four  of  thefe  officers' 
who  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary ’s  table. 

Six  Clerks,  officers  in  chancery  next  in  degree  be¬ 
low  the  twelve  mafters,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  inrol  com- 
miffions,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pafs 
the  great  feal.  They  were  anciently  clerici,  and  for¬ 
feited  their  places  if  they  married.  Thefe  are  alfo  at¬ 
torneys  for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the  court  o£ 
chancery. 

Clf.rk  of  the  Treafury ,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  records  of  the  court,  makes  out  all  records  of  nijt 
pruts,  and  likewife  all  exemplifications  of  records  being 
in  the  treafury.  He  has  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches  ; 
and  has  under  him  an  under  keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  the  treafury-door. 

Clerk  of' the  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  at¬ 
torney  for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  fnit ;  and  to  in¬ 
rol  deeds  of  bargain  and  fide,  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court,  or  before  a  judge.  His  office  is  likewife  to 
eftreat  into  the  exchequer  all  iffues,  fines,  eftreats,  and 
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which  grow  due  to  the  crown  i a  that  preserved  by  Walton 


amercements, 
court. 

CLERKE  (Captain  Charles),  a  celebrated  Englifh 
navigator,  was  bred  up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth, 
and  was  prefent  in  feveral  a&ions  during  the  war  of 
1755.  t^at  between  the  Bdlona  and  Courageux 
be  was  in  great  danger  ;  for  having  been  Rationed  in 
the  mizen-top  on  board  the  former,  the  mall  was  car¬ 
ried  overboard  by  a  (hot,  and  he  fell  into  the  fea  along 
with  it :  but,  however,  was  taken  up  without  ha¬ 
ving  received  any  injury.  When  Commodore  Byron 
made  his  firfb  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr  Clerke  fer- 
ved  on  board  his  (hip  in  quality  of  a  midlhipman  ;  and 
was  afterwards  on  the  American  flation.  In  the  year 
1768,  lie  failed  round  the  world  a  fecond  time  in  the 
Endeavour,  on  board  of  which  he  ferved  in  the  ftation  ‘ 
of  m after* 8  mate  ;  but,  during  the  voyage,  fuccceded 
to  a  lieutenancy.  He  returned  in  1775,  and  was  foon 
after  appointed  mailer  and  commander.  When  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  undertook  his  lull  voyage,  Mr  Clerke  was 
appointed  Captain  of  the  Difcovery ;  and  in  coftfequence 
of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  fucceeded  to 
the  fupreme  command*  He  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  bis  new  dignity.  Before  his  departure  from 
England,  he  had  manifeft  fymptoms  of  a  confumption. 
Of  this  difeafe  he  lingered  daring  the  whole  of  the  voy¬ 
age  ;  and  his  long  refidenee  in  the  cold  northern  cli¬ 
mates  cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery  :  but  though  fenlible 
that  the  only  chance  lie  had  of  prolonging  his  life  was  by 
a  fpeedy  return  to  a  warmer  climate,  his  attention  to 
his  duty  was  fo  great,  that  he  perfevered  in  feareh  of 
a  paffage  between  the  Afiatic  and  xVmeticau  continents 
until  every  one  of  the  officers  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  impradlicable.  .He  bore  his  difiemper  with  great 
firmnefs  and  equanimity,  retaining  a  good  How  of  fpi- 
rits  to  the  laft ;  and  died  011  the  2 2d  of  Auguit  1778, 
in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the  fhip  being  then  within 
view  of  the  eoaft  of  Kamtfchatka. 

Clerke’s  IJland  lies  011  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent,  in  N.  Lat.  63.  15.  and  E.  Long. 
190.  30.  It  was  difeovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  Lis 
lall  voyage,  but  a  landing  could  net  be  effe&ed.  At 
a  diilance  it  appeared  to  be  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
to  have  feveral  hills  connected  with  the  low  grounds  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  group  of  iflands. 
Near  its  eaftern  extremity  is  a  little  iiland  lemarkable 
for  having  three  elevated  recks  upon  it.  Both  tlie  large 
and  fmall  iiland  are  uninhabited. 

CLERMONT,  a  confiderable,  rich,  and  populous 
town  of  France,  in  Auvergne,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The 
cathedral,  the  public  fquares,  and  the  walks,  are  very 
fine.  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,  as  they  pre¬ 
tend,  by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain.  E.  Long. 
3.  18.  N.  Lat.  45.  47. 

Clermont  Manufcript ,  is  a  copy  of  St  Paul’s  Epi- 
flles,  found  in  the  monafiery  of  Clermont  in  France, 
and  ufed  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Teilament.  This 
copy  is  in  the  octavo  form,  and  is  written  on  fine 
vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fome  mutilations. 
Beza  fuppofes  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Cambridge  copy ;  but  both  were  probably  written 
by  a  Latin  feribe  in  a  later  period  than  he  affigns 
to  them.  The  various  readings  of  this  MS.  were 
communicated  to  archbiihop  Ufher,  and  they  are 
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The  MS.  itfelf  was  in  theCleromaa- 
and  after  his  death  depofited 


poffeffion  of  Mori nus  ;  and  after  his  death  depofited 
among  the  MS,  copies  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  Q'eveian<l. 

N°2  245.  - v - 

CLEROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bortes  ;■  and  obser¬ 
ving  the  points,  or  marks,  turned  up.  The  word 
comes  from “  lot,”  and  44  divination.” 

At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was .  a  temple  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  oracle  of  Hercules  ;  where  fuch  as  eonfultcd 
the  oraele,  after  praying  to  tlie  idol,  threw  four  dies, 
the  points  whereof  being  well  fcanned  by  the  pried, 
he  was  fuppofed  to  draw  an  anfwer  from  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  feems  to  hav|  been  pra&i- 
fed  with  regard  to  Jonah. 

CLERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Tranche 
Comte,  feated  on  the  river  Deux,  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  Wirtemburgli,  but  depends  on  the  crown  or 
France.  E.  Long  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

CLERVAdX,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  and  fined 
abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  five  miles  from  Bar- 
fur- Aube,  and  feated  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  woods 
and  uoui. tains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Cidereian  or¬ 
der.  Here  is  tile  famous  Tun  of  St  Bernard,  which 
will  hold  800  tuns  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey  is  a  final! 
town. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Chrid,  in  the  reign  of  Antioehus  I.  He  re¬ 
venged  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  queen  Stra- 
tonice  by  reprefenting  her  in  the  arms  of  a  filherman. 
However  indecent  the  painter  might  reprefent  the 
queen,  fine  was  drawn  with  fuch  ptrfonal  beauty,  that 
die  preferved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded  tlie  ar- 
tid. 

CLETHRA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  or¬ 
der,  Bicorncs.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  pe¬ 
tals  five  ;  the  fiigma  trifid  ;  the  capfule  trilocnlar  and 
three-valved.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  -viz.  the  Alni- 
folia.  This  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where 
it  grows  in  moift  places,  and  near  the  fides  of  rivulets, 
rifing  near  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fhaped 
like  tliofe  of  the  alder-tree,  but  longer;  tliefe  are 
placed  alternately  upon  the  brandies  :  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  ;  they  arc  white,  compofed  of  five  petals,  and 
have  ten  daanina  in  each,  nearly  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  petals.  This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
flowering  fhrv^s.  Its  feafon  is  commonly  about  the 
beginning  of  July;  and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  hot, 
there  will  be  part  of  the  fpikes  in  beauty  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September.  This  fhrub  will  thrive  bell  in  moift 
land,  and  requires  a  flickered  fituation,  where  it  may 
be  defended  from  itrong  winds,  which  frequent¬ 
ly  break  off  tlie  brandies  where  they  are  too  much 
expofed  to  tlieir  violence.  It  is  propagated  by  layers, 
but  they  are  generally  two  years  before  they  take  root. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  fent 
out  from  the  roots :  if  tliefe  are  carefully  taken  off 
with  fibres  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery- 
bed,  they  will  be  flrong  enough  in  two  years  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLEVELAND,  a  difiridt  in  the  north  riding  of 

York- 
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Cfevel  nd  Yorkfliire  in  England,  from  whence  the  noble  family 
rl; of  Fit^roy  took  the  title  of  Duke,  but  which  is  now 

« _ ^ _ cxtina.  „ 

Cleveland  (John),  an  Englifh  poet  of  fome  emi  - 
rencr  in  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  I.  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the  royal 
caule  again  it  the  parliamentarians.  He  died  in  j6j3, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party.  His  works, 
which  conftl  of  poems,  characters,  orations,  cpi files, 
& c.  were  printed  in  o&ay'o  in  1677. 

CLEVES,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  the  circle  of 
Weitphalia,  in  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
call  to  well,  and  20  in  Breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  a  fine  agreeable  country,  and  pretty  populous. 
The  towns  are,  Cleves  the  capital,  Calcar,  Gennet, 
Santen,  Orfoy,  Bureck,  and  Greit.  Thefe  lie  on  the 
left  fide  the  river.  On  the  right,  Duyfburgh,  Wefe, 
Rees,  and  Emmerick.  There  have  been  great  con- 
tefts  about  this  duchy,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  kinsr 
Qf  Pruffia.  6 

Cleves,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Cle¬ 
ves,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  Hands  upon  a  plea- 
font  hill,  about  three  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with 
which  it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
is  large  enough  for  great  barges.  The  caftle  Hands 
upon  a  mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable. 
Calvinifts,  Lutherans,'  and  Roman  Catholics,  are 


all  tolerated  in  this  city.  E.  Long.  5.  36.  N.  Lat. 
51.40. 

CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  fome  great  man,  who 
in  refpebl  of  that  relation  was  called  patron . 

This  patron  addled  his  client  with  his  protedion, 
intereft,  and  goods  ;  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for 
his  patron,  when  he  fought  any  office  for  himfelf  or 
bis  friends.  Clients  owed  refped  to  their  patrons,  as 
thefe  owed  them  their  prote&ion. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  one  might  live  without  contempt,  and  the 
other  without  envy  ;  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
courfe  of  time,  became  little  elfe  but  a  moderate 
flavery. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  who 
has  turned  over  lus  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counci¬ 
lor  or  folicitor. 

CLIFrGR  l  IA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or¬ 
der,  Tricocc*.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyllous;  no 
corolla  ;  the  ftamina  near  30  in  number;  the  female 
calyx  is  triphyllous,  fuperior  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
fmit ;  no  corolla  ;  two  Hyles;  with  a  bilocular  cap- 
fule;  and  a  lingle  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
all  of  them  natives  of  Africa  ;  fo  require  to  be  kept 
in  a.  green -ho ufe  when  cultivated  in  this  country. 

1  heir  flowers  make  no  great  appearance ;  but  the 
plants  themfclves  are  very  ornamental  evergreens. 
They  grow  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  ;  and 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  mud  be  young 
fnoots  of  five  or  fix  inches  length.  If  theft  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots  in  fpring  or  fummer,  and  plunged  in  a 
hot  bed,  they  will  readily  take  root.  Thev  mud 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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be  watered  plentifully  in  dimmer,  but  very  fparmgly 
in  winter. 

CLIMAC1  ERIC,  among  phyfic'ans,  (from  climac - 
ter,  “a  ladder”),  a  critical  year  in  a  performs  life. 

According  to  fome,  this  is  every  feventh  year ;  but 
others  allow  only  thofe  years  produced  by  multiplying 
7  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  clhnadeiT 
cal.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them  fome 
remarkable  change  with  refped  to  health,  life,  or  for¬ 
tune  :  the  grand  clima&eric  is  the  63d  year;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  8 1  ft  :  the  other 
remarkable  chma&erics  are  the  7th,  21H,  35th,  49th, 
and  56th. 

CLIMATE,  or  Clime,  in  geography,  a  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  longed  day  in  the  parallel  nearer  the  pole 
exceeds  the  longed  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by 
fome  certain  fpaces  ;  viz.  half  an  hour.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  “  inclinamentum,”  an 

inclination. 

The  beginning  of  the  climate,  is  a  parallel  circle 
wherein  the  day  is  the  fhorted.  The  end  of  the 
climate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longed.  The 
climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole  ;  and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones,  termi¬ 
nated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator:  though,  in 
ftridnefs,  there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of 
one  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti¬ 
guous  ones,  in  that  the  longed  day  in  dimmer  is  longer 
or  fhorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator, 
the  fird  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longed  day 
piecifely  12  hours  long;  at  its  end,  12  hours  and  an 
half :  the  fecond,  which  begins  where  the  drd  ends, 
viz.  at  12  hours  and  an  half,  ends  at  13  hours;  and 
fo  of  the  red,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where,  what 
the  geographers  call  hour-climates  terminate,  and  month* 
climates  commence.  As  an  hour-climate  is  a  fpace 
comprifed  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the 
fird  of  which  the  longed  day  exceeds  that  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  half  an  hour ;  fo  the  month-climate  is  a  fpace 
terminated  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar 
circles,  whofe  longed  day  is  longer  or  fhorter  than  that 
of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  30  days. 

I  lie  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  of  feven.  The  fird  they  made  to  pafs  through 
Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  the  third  through 
Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes,  the  fifth 
through  Rome,  the  fixtb  through  Pontus,  and  the  fe- 
venth  through  the  [mouth  of  the  Borydhenes.  The 
moderns,  who  have  failed  further  toward  the  poles* 
make  30  climates  on  each  fide  ;  and,  in  regard  the 
obliquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longed  day,  indead  of  half  an  hour, 
Tome  of  them  only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a 
quarter. 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  bedowed  on  any  coun¬ 
try  or  region  differing  from  another  either  in  refped 
of  the  feafons,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  tne  inhabitants  ;  without  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  longed  day.  Abulfeda,  an  Ara- 
bic  author,  dittinguifhes  the  firft  kind  of.  climates  by 
I  the 
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C—  the  *  the  U«r  by  .h»  of  £  “I" 

cfi0.  parent  climates.  Varenius  give,  us  a  table  ofjoch-  t  ^  ^ 


,  mates  ; 


mates.  varemua  —  -  ,  r  „ 

but  without  any  regard  to  the  refra&ion. 


Middle 
of  Clim. 


Longeft 

Day. 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 


1 2th 
!3 
i3 
H 
H 
*5 
;i5 


3° 

o 

3° 

o 


Latit. 


Middle 

of  dim. 


7° 

i5 

23 

129 

3°  35 
0:40 
3°  44 


18 

36 

8 


VIII 
IX 
X 

49  XI 

35  XI1 
32,  XIII 

42I  XIV 


Longeft 

Day. 

1 6th 

C  L 

17 

C  < 

18 

c 

19 

c 

20 

0 

22 

0 

24 

c 

Latit. 

Middle  1 

of  Clim. 

Latit.  | 

Cont. 

Light. 

North  ,  Cont. 

Night.  ;  Light. 

South 

Night. 

48  *5 

53  46 
57  44 

60  39 

62  44 

65  ic 

r  r  \ 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 
XVIII 

XIX 
,  XX 

66°  53 
69  30 

73  ° 

78  6 

84  0 

9°  0 

3*J 

62 

93 

1 24 
156 
188 

27d 

5S 

87 

117 

148 

189 

30“ 

60 

89 

120 

15° 

178 

28d 

59 

88 

1 18 

H9 

177 

CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  a  figu 
wherein  the  word  or  expreffion  which  ends  the  firft 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  fo 
that  every  member  will  make  a  diftindl  fentence,  a 
king  its  nfe  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
andSperiod  be  beautifully  fimfhed;  as  in  the  foUowi  g 
n  rad  at  ion  of  Dr  Tillotfon:  “  After  we  have  Pra&lfed 
I"  / So,,.  »  whik,  they  become  eafy  ;  to -to 
fhev  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafure  in  them  , 
and  when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  frequent  y  ,  an 
by  frequency  ofads,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit  ,  and 
confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  fecond  nature;  and  fo  far 
as  any  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  neceffary , 
can  Hardly  do  o.herwift  ,  nay,  we  do  ,t 
when  wc  do  not  think,  of  it.  , 

CLINCH,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part  of  a  cab 
which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then 

CLINCHING,  in  the  fea-language,  a  kind  of  flight 
caulking  ufed  at  fea,  in  a  profped  of  foul  weather, 
about  the  polls  s  it  confifts  in  driving  a  little  oakum 
into  their  feams,  to  prevent  the  water  coming  m  at 

th  CLINIC,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  church-hi- 
ftorians  to  thofe  who  received  baptifm  on  their  death- 

bC  Ci/iwc  Medicine,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  me¬ 
thod  of  vifiting  and  treating  fick  perfons  in  bed,  f 
the  more  exaft  difcovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  the 

^  CLiNIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  and  mufi- 

cian,  in  the  65th  Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  alfuage 
i.L  -naflion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

1  CLINOPODIUM,  Field-basil  :  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  daft 
o^  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
theVll  order,  A  fieri  job..  The  involucrum  confifts 
of  many  fmall  brlttles  under  the  verticillus  or  whirl  of 
flowers7  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
plants,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  They 
L  remarkable”  only  for  their  ftrong  odour,  being 
feme  what  between  marjoram  andbatil. 

CLIO,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  firft  of  the  mules, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided 
'  Ovcrghiftory.  She  is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the 
other.°  Sometimes  fne  holds  a  ple&rum  or  qu  w 


a  lute.  Her  name  fignifies  honour  and  reputation, 

K,(3C  gloria;  and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record 
the  a&ions  of  brave  and  illullrious  heroes.  She  had 

Hyacintha  by  Pierius,  fon  of  Mag.nes-  . 

Clio,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging  to  Plate 
the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and  cxxxvitr- 
fitted  for  fwimming ;  and  it  has  two  membranaceous 
wings  placed  oppofite  to  each  other.  1-he  fpecies  are 
three,  principally  diiUnguiffied  by  the  (hape  of  their 
vagina,  and  are  all  natives  of  the  ocean. 

CLIPEUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the 
flat  deprefled  Centronix,  from  their  refembling  a  flneld. 

See  Centronia.  a  ,  .*  . 

CLISTHENES,  a  famous  Athenian  magittrate, 
the  author  of  the  mode  of  banifhing  ambitious  citizens 
by  oftracifm,  or  writing  their  names  upon  a  (he  :  the 
intention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abufed  like  al  ot 
human  inftitutions  ;  fome  of  the  worthieft  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died  5 10  years  before 

^CLITOMACHUS,  the  philofopher,  flouriffieda- 
bout  140  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  born  at  Car¬ 
thage  ;  quitted  his  country  at  40  years  of  age ;  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceflor  of  Carneades.  He  compofed  many  books,  but 
they  are  all  loft. 

CLITORIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3zd  or¬ 
der,  Papilionactte.  The  corolla  is  fupine,  or  turned 
down-fide  up  ;  with  the  vexillum  or  flag-petal  very 
large,  patent,  and  almoft  covering  the  al*  or  wing-pe¬ 
tals  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
perennials,  or  annuals,  of  the  kidney-bean  kind,  grow* 
fng  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  The  ftalk  is  climbing, 
(lender,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man.  The  leaves  are 
winged,  placed  alternately,  and  confift  of  two,  three, 
or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  1  he 
flowers,  which  are  elegant,  Hand  fingly,  each  on  its- 
proper  foot-ftalk.  They  are  very  large,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  deep  blue,  but  fometimes  of  a  white  colour 
From  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  diddled  an  eye-water. 

The  beans  reduced  to  powder,  and  taken  in  broth,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  drachms,  prove  a  gentle  purge ; 
and  Grimmius  remarks,  in  his  Labor  Ceyl.  that  the 
powder  of  the  dried  beans,  being  mixed  with  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  with  broth,  and  admimftered  in 
^  quantity 
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quantity  from  one  to  three  drachms,  not  only  mitigates 
colic  pains,  but  is  very  ufeful,  and  much  ufed  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  in  all  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.^  Thefc 
plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  and,  in  this  country, 
muft  be  kept  continually  in  a  Hove. 

CLITORIS,  in  anatomy,  is  a  part  of  the  external 
pudenda,  fituated  at  the  angle  which  the  nymphae  form 
with  each  other.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  ere&ion, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal 
pleafure.  The  clitoris  is  of  different  flzes  in  different 
women  ;  but  in  general  it  is  fmall,  and  covered  with 
the  labia.  ^  The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris  is 
what  conftitutes  an  hermaphrodite.  When  the  clito¬ 
ris  is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as  to  remove 
the  unneceffary  part;  but  this  requires  much  care,  for 
a  farther  extirpation  fubj e&s  the  patient  to  an  involun¬ 
tary  difcharge  of  urine. 

CLITUMNUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Umbria, 
on  this  fide  the  Apennine.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  a  fountain  confiding  of  feveral  veins,  fituated 
between  Hifpellum  and  Spoletium  ;  whk:h  foon  af¬ 
ter  fwelled  into  a  very  large  and  navigable  river, 
running  from  eaft  to  weft  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  to¬ 
gether  into  the  Tiber.  A  river  famous  for  its  milk- 
white  flocks  and  herds,  (Virgil.)  The  god  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  was  called  Clitumnus . 

CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great’s  nurfe, 
followed  that  prince  in  his  conquefts,  and  faved  his 
life  by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rofaces,  which  held 
an  ax  lifted  up  to  kill  him  at  the  paffage  of  the 
Granicus.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  fome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper ;  when 
Clitus,  at.  the  end  of  the  repafl,  being  heated  with 
wine,  diminifhed  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  magnify  thofe  of  Philip  his  father.  This  fo  enraged 
Alexander,  that  lie  killed  him  with  his  own  hand;  but 
he  was  afterwards  fo  affli&ed  at  it,  that  he  attempted 
his  own  life. 

CLIVE  (Robert)  lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  Efq; 
of  Styche  near  Drayton  in  Salop,  was  born  in  1725. 
Toward  the  clofe  of  the  war  in  1741,  he  was  fent  as 
a  writer  in  the  Eaft  India  fervice  to  Madras ;  but  be¬ 
ing  fonder  of  the  camp  than  the  compting-houfe,  he 
foon  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
his  pen  for  a  pair  of  colours.  He  firft  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  1748  ;  a<fted 
under  major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi  Cotta  in 
Tanjore,  who  wrote  of  his  military  talents  in  high 
terms ;  commanded  a  fmall  party  for  the  taking  of 
Arcot,  and  afterward  defended  that  place  againft  the 
French  ;  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  which, 
conftdering  the  remotenefs  of  the  fcene  of  a£ion, 
would  require  a  long  detail  to  render  fufficiently  in¬ 
telligible.  He  was,  however,  in  brief,  looked  upon 
und  acknowledged  as  the  man  who  firft  roufed  his 
countrymen  to  fpirited  adion,  and  raifed  their  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Eaft  :  fo  that  when  he  came  over  to 
England  in  1753,  he  was  prefented,  by  the  court  of 
directors,  with  a  rich  fword  fet  with  diamonds,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  pad,  and  an  incitement  to  future, 
fervices.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India  in  1755,  as 
governor  of  fort  St  David,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  king’s  troops  ;  when  as  commander  of 
the  company’s  troops,  he,  in  conjun&ion  with  admiral 
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Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  ma-  Clive 
fter  of  Geria,  his  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated  trea-  II. 
fure.  On  the  lofs  of  Calcutta  and  the  well  known  ^oacma 
barbarity  of  the  foubah  Surajah  Dowla,  they  failed  to  V"~ 
Bengal ;  where  they  took  fort  William,  in  January 
1757  ;  and  colonel  Clive  defeating  the  foubah’s  army 
foon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.  Surajah  Dowla’s  per¬ 
fidy,  however,  foon  produced  frelh  hoftilities,  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  ;  he  being  totally  defeated  by  colonel 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plaftey.  The  next  day 
the  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad  in  triumph ;  and 
placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene¬ 
rals,  on  the  throne  :  the  depofed  foubah  was  foon  af 
ter  taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  Jaffier’s  fon. 

Admiral  Watfon  died  at  Calcutta ;  but  colonel  Clive 
commanded  in  Bengal  the  two  fucceeding  years  :  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Mogul  with  the  dignity  of  an 
Umrah  of  the  empire ;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 
foubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  a  jaghire,  produoimr 
27,000  La-year.  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England" 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com- 
pany,  was  ele&ed  member  of  parliament  for  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  was  raifed  to  an  Irilh  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Clive  Baron  of  Plafley.  In  1764,  frelh  diilur- 
bances  taking  place  in  Bengal,  lord  Clive  was  efteem- 
ed  the  only  man  qualified  to  fettle  them,  and  was' ac¬ 
cordingly  again  appointed  to  that  prefidency;  after  be¬ 
ing  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  When  he  arrived  in  India, 
he  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine  expectation,  in  refto- 
nng  tranquillity  to  the  province  without  linking  a 
blow,  and  fixed  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  Britilh  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in  • 

1707;  and,  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  conduft  of  the  Eaft  India  company  was 
agitated,  he  entered  into  an  able  j  unification  of 
himielr  in  a  mafterly  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  He  died  fuddenly  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1774. 

CLOACA,  in  antiquity,  the  common  fewers  of 
Home  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into 
u  ,V  5  -Juitl>;  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
the  Romans.  The  firft  common  fewer,  called  Cloaca 
Maxima,  was  built  by  Tarquiuius,  fome  fay  Prifcus 
others  Superbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  ftone  joined  toge¬ 
ther  without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi- 
hces  of  thofe  early  times;  confiding  of  three  rows  of 
arches  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
and  unite  together  ;  meafuring  in  the  clear  1 8  palms 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  width.  Under  thefe  arches 
they  rowed  in  boats  ;  which  made  Pliny  fay  that  the 
city  was  fufpended  in  air,  and  that  they  failed  beneath 
the  houfes.  Under  thefe  arches  alfo  were  ways 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  with 
eaie.  It  began  in  the  Forum  Romanum  ;  meafured 
300  paces  in  length  ;  and  emptied  itfelf  between  the 
temple  of  Vella  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.  There 
were  as  many  principal  fewers  as  there  were  hills. 

Pliny  concludes  their  firmnefs  and  {Length  from  their 
itanding  for  fo  many  ages  the  Ihocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  fall  of  houfes,  and  the  vail  loads  and  weights  mo- 
ved  over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the  goddefs  of  jakes  and  common 
iewers,  among  the  Romans. 

1  2  CLOCK, 
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CLOCK,  a  machine  conlruaed  in  fueh  a  manner, 
£  (t" t  meafure' t i me',' °and  TS  ^divifione, 

wi.H  »heel.  U 

Pacifica.,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  mne 
of  Lotharijis  fon  of  Loms  the  Debonnair,  on  the  ere 
dit  of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelh,  and  borro  wed  by 
him  from  Panviniu,  They  were  at  Lft  aned  er 
turnaldlal r,  to  diftingu.fh  them  from 
(bowed  the  hour  by  the  fun’s  flradow.  Other  alcr 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  51  o.  i 
D.CLce,  clock-work  of  a  mud.  older  Ib.rk  5^ 
rank.  Arolnccdr.'.  p.ere  »“7"'d efe f 

they  had  their  fuch  clock- 


hour  ;  the  angel  opens  a  door,  and  falutes  the  virgin ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  defeends  on  her,  Lc.  In  the  lc 

cond,  two  ho^emen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on 

each  other:  a  door  opens,  and  there  appeals  on  the 
theatre  the  Virgin,  with  jefus  Chrift  .n  her  arms  ;  the 
Magi,  with  their  retinue,  marching  m  order,  and  pre- 
fenting  their  gifts ;  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the 
while  to  proclaim  the  proceffion.  i  hefe,  however, 
are  excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  Eng  dh  artifts,  and 
intended  as  aprefent  from  the  Eail  India  company  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  The  clocks  we  fpcak  of  ar. 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  pheed,  in  a  hn- 
attitnde,  a  lady,  leaning  her  right  hand  upon  a  part 
of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock  of  cur‘°^  WQl  . 
manihip,  little  larger  than  a  (hill mg,  that  ftnkes  and 
repeats^  and  goe.  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger  fits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  fet  with  diamonds  and  ru¬ 
bies,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  pollute,  am 
n _ n _ 3  fnr  a  confiderable  tune  on  touching  a 
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form  or  uk  were  me  tame  ;  .7  —  ' ,  _r  bies,  with  its  wings  expanuru  m  a 

they  had  their  motion  from  fome  hidden  w  g  adually  fluttet3  for  a  confiderable  tune  on  touching 

fprings,  with  wheels,  or  pullies,  or  fome  fuch  Jock-  *Ua  j  hclow  it  .  the  body  of  the  bird  (winch 

work* principle.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  .  «rta.n  <)f  the  whee,3  that  in  a  manner  give  life 

th»  art  of  making  clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  me,  »a.  .  ig  {,Qt  the  bignefs  of  the  16th  part  of  an  inch, 

either  firft  invented,  or  at  lead  retrieved,  in  Germany,  )  holds  .  her  kft  hand  a  gold  tube  not  muc.i 

about  200  years  ago.  The  water- clocks,  or  depfy-  i  he  lay  ,  -  —  "l  mb,eb  ,s  a  fm.ll 
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dras,  and  fun-dials';  have  both  a  much  better  Haim  to 

“ “’S  ,«;  ii  king  Of  Perfia,  <0  Chark- 

rgnt  abll.  .k.  y«».  8o,  .  .l.ick  ^  ^ 

brifs  md" filmveVihe^ho^rs  byrwelve  little  balls  of 
Lrals,  „  ,  .  i  mi  t  tbe  end  of  each  hour, 

the  fame  metal,  which  tell  at  »  r  ,  There 

and  in  falling  (truck  a  bell  and  made  it  found.  There 
were  alfo  figures  of  12  cavaliers,  which  at  t  ie  en 
each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertures  or  win 
d"vs  in  the  fide  of  the  clock,  and  <h«t  them  a- 

gain,  &c. 


The  lady  holds  in  ner  iciu  «  6™.  T.  .  .  r  n 

thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  «  a  f™f 
round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  fet  with  dm 
monds  not  larger  than  a  lixpence  is  fixed,  W“A  goes 
round  near  three  hours  In  a  conftant  regu j» ®ot'  ?* 
Over  the  lady’s  head,  fupperted  by  a  fmall  Tdedp. 
lar  no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  a  double  umbrella,  unLr 
the  largell  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  clock,  and  feems  to  have  no  connea.on 
with  it ;  but  from  which  a  communication  is  fecretly 
conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  Hn.-tts  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  fame  at  pleafure,  by  touching  a  dia¬ 
mond  button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
m  •  ■  -  -  which  from  the  point 
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The^ invention  of  pendulum-clocks  is  ow  j  to  the  fixed  on  fpiral  fprings;  th 

•-  ^  ^  :  the  honour  of  11  wlturs  and  feathers  of  which  are  fet  with  rtones  of  va- 

rious  colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  fecret  motion  is  con¬ 
trived  to  run  in  a  ftraight,  circular,  or  any  other  direc¬ 
tion  ;  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  feems 
alfo  to  pufn  it  forward.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flow¬ 
ers  and  ornaments  of  precious  Hones ,  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  fet  in  the  fame  manner.  Ihe 
whole  is  of  gold,  moft  cuiioufly  executed,  and  embel- 

lifhed  with  rubies  and  pearls. 

Of  the  general  Mechanifm  of  Clocks,  andhov,  they 
tneafure  Time.  The  firft  figure  of  Piate  CXXXIX.  s 
a  profile  of  a  clock  :  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpend  xi 
,  r  _ aKniit  the  cylinder  or  barrel  L,, 


rSISo .h.  r.kj.a, 

W  pu.  k  pr»aice  in  .h=  »» 

SssHt  rsr  ;A\  j™-  g*.  j 

Tufcany,  made  the  firfl  pendulum-clock  at  Florence 

sr  s'— u  -'“V”  «',£  i??£  c- 

Bored  by  Galileo,  and  firft  put  m  praftice  by  his  f  upon  the  ax;8  a  a;  the  pivots  ii  go  into 

Vincenzo  Galilei,  in  1649.  Be  the  inven  or  w  jn  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn 

. . . 

clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by 

S  Clock.,  tbok  of  S.»<b»rg  gd 

Ltomot  very  eminent  for  the  richnefs  of  their  fur- 
•  „n(l  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures. 

In 'the'  firft!  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  proclaims  the 


which  is  hxca  upon  luc  ciais  u  r*  ,  °  . 

holes  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  winch  they  turn 
freely.  Thefe  plates  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  and  aie 
connefted  by  means  ol  four  pillars  ZZ;  and  the  whole 

together  is  called  the  frame. 

The  weight  P,  if  not  reftrained,  would  neceffarily 
turn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniform  accelerated  motion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furmlhed  with  a  rat¬ 
chet  wheef  K  K,  the  right  fide  of  vvdiofe  teeth  ftrutes 
againft  the  click,  which  is  fixed  with  a  ferew  to  the 
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VThcel  DD,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  fo  that  the  aAion 
of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  D  D,  the 
teeth  of  which  aft  upon  the  teeth  cf  the  fmall  vvheel  cl 
which  turns  upon  the  pivots  c  c.  The  communication 
or  aftion  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  th  o.  pitch- 
.  a  fmall  wheel  like  cl  is  called  a  pinion,  and  its  teeth 
a  e  leaves  of  the  pinion.  Several  things  are  requilitc 
to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
obvious  in  all  machinery  w  here  teeth  and  pinions  are 
employed.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves  fhould  be  of  a 
proper  ihape,  and  perfiftly  equal  among  themfelves : 
the  fize  alfo  of  the  pinion  fhould  be  of  a  juft  proportion 
to  the  wheel  acting  into  it ;  and  its  place  mint  be  at  a 
certain  di dance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  within 
which  it  will  make  a  bad  pitching.  _  _  _ 

The  wheel  EE  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
g  •  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  D  D 
by  the  weight  is  tranfmitted  to  the  pinion  d,  confe- 
ouently  to  the  wheel  E  E,  as  likewife  to  the  pi¬ 
nion  e  and  wheel  F  F,  which  moves  the  pinion  /,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wdieel  G  FI  is 
fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion /  play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  L  M,  which  ve  fixed  horizontally  to  the  plates 
T  S.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  wheel  G  H  to  the  palettes  I  K, 
and  by  means  of  the  fork  U'X  riv.t ted  on  the  pa¬ 
lettes  communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  A  L>, 
which  is  fufpenaed  upon  the  hook  A..  T  he  pendulum 
A  B  deferibes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendu¬ 
lum  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  pufh  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon 
itfclf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward  till  the  refiftance  of  the  air  upon  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  the  friction  at  the  point  of  fiilpenfion  at  A, 
deftroys  the  original  impreffed  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  G  H  acl  fo  upon  the  palettes  1  K  (the  pivots 
upon  the  axis  of  thefe  palettes  play  in  two  holes  of  the 
pctence  s  t),  that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  X,  that  tooth  efcapes  ;  then  the 
oppn.fi  te  tooth  G  afls  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes 
in  the  fame  manner;  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  I  K,  after  having  commu¬ 
nicated  their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  ttopt,  continues 
to  move. 

The  wheel  E  E  revolves  in  an  hour ;  the  pivot  c  of 
this  wheel  pafTcs  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued 
tor;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  vvheel  N  N  with  a  long  fock- 
ct  fattened  in  the  centre;  upon  the  extremity  of  ^this 
focket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  N  N 
ads  upon  the  wheel  O  ;  the  pinion  of  which  p  ads 
upon  the  wheel  g  g9  fixed  upon  a  focket  which  turns 
along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel^  makes  its  re¬ 
volution  in  1 2  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defeription  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  3.  That 
the  weight  p  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  tame 
time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  1  hat 
the  quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  pendulum.  3.  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  ot 
the  pendulum. 

When  the.  cord  upon  which  the  weight  is  fufpend- 
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ed  13  entirely  run  down  from  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound  ^ 
up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare 
end  of  the  arbor  at  Q^by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  di- 
redion  from  that  in  which  the  weight  defeends.  For 
this  purpole,  the  inclined  fide  ot  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
R  (fig.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  fo  that  the  ratchet- 
wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  F)  is  at  roll  ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  cord  is  wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  ke- 
tween  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide  of 
the  teeth  again  ad  upon  the  end  cf  the  click,  which 
obliges  the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel; 
and  the  fpring  A  keeps  the  click  between  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  fhall  now  explain  how  time  is  meafured  by  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  how  the  wheel  E,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but 
one  precife  revolution  in  an  hour.  I  he  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  are  performed  in  a  fhorter  or  longer  tune 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itlelf.  A 
pendulum  of  3  feet  81  French  lines  in  length,  makes 
3600  vibrations  in  an  hour  :  i.  e,  each  vibration  is  per¬ 
formed  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  for  that  reafon  it  ia 
called  a  fecond  pendulum.  But  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  is  called  a  half 
fecond  pendulum.  Hence,  in  conftru&lng  a  wheel 
whofe  revolution  rand  be  performed  in  a  given  time, 
the  time  cf  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  re¬ 
gulates  its  motion  mull  be  confidered  Suppofing,- 
then,  that  the  pendulum  AB  makes  7200  vibrations  in 
an  hour,  let  us  confider  how  the  wheel  E  fhall  take  up 
an  hour  in  making  one  revolution.  Fhis  entirely 
depends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in  fhe  wheels  and 
pinions.  If  the  balance-wheel  con  fills  of  30  teeth, 
it  will  turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendu¬ 
lum  makes  60  vibrations :  for  at  every  turn  of  the 
vvheel,  the  fame  tooth  adls  once  on  the  palette  I,  'and 
once  on  the  palette  K,  which  occasions  two  feparate 
vib  1  aliens  in  the  pendulum  ;  and  the  wheel  having  30 
teeth,  it  cccafions  twice  30,  or  60  vibrations.  (A11- 
fcque  fitly,  this  wheel  mutt  perform  120  revolutions 
in  an  hour;  becaufe  60  vibrations,  which  it  occa- 
fions  at  every  revolution,  are  contained  120  times 
in  7200,  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  the 
pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now,  in  order  to  determine 
the  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheels  E  I ,  and  their  pini¬ 
ons  e  j\  it  rauft  be  remarked,  that  one  revolution  of 
the  wheel  E  mutt  turn  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  E 
contains  72  teeth,  and  the  pinion  e  6,  the  pinion  will 
make  12  revolutions  in  the  time  that  the  wheel  makes 
1  ;  for  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth 
of  the  pinion,  and  when  the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are 
moved,  a  complete  revolution  is  performed  ;  but  the 
wheel  E  has  by  that  time  only  advanced  6  teeth,  and 
has  ttill  66  to  advance  before  its  revolution  be  com¬ 
pleted,  which  will  oecafion  11  more  revolutions  of 
the  pinion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  vvheel  F  ha¬ 
ving  60  teeth,'  and  the  pinion  /  6,  the  pinion  will 
make  10  revolutions  while-  the  vvheel  performs  one. 
Now,  the  wheel  F  being  turned  by  the  pinion?,  makes 
12  revolutions  for  one  cf  the  vvheel  E;  and  the  pi¬ 
nion  f  makes  10  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wdieel  I4  5* 
confequently,  the  pinion  /  performs  10  times  12  or 

120 
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120  revolutions  in  the  time  the  wheel  E  performs  one. 
But  the  wheel  G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f,  oc- 
cafions  60  vibrations  in  the  pendulum  each  time  it 
turns  round  ;  confequently  the  wheel  G  occafions  60 
times  120  or  7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while 
the  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  ;  but  7200  i3  the 
number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour, 
and  confequently  the  wheel  E  performs  but  one  revo¬ 
lution  in  an  hour  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  how  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  being  wound  upt  1.  By  increafing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  ;  2.  By  diminifhing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions  ;  3.  By  increafing  the  length  of 
the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight ;  4.  By  increa¬ 
fing  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and,  5.  By  add¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight 
Continues  the  fame,  the  force  which  it  communicates 
to  the  laft  wheel  G  H  will  be  diminished. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour  ; 
the  wheel  N  N,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  E,  muft  likewife  make  only  one  revolution  in 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
focket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
a&s  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewife  30  teeth, 
and  the  fame  diameter ;  confequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution  :  now  the  wheel  O  car¬ 
ries  the  pinion  /,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  which  a&s 
upon  the  wheel  qq  of  72  teeth;  confequently  the  pi¬ 
nion  p  makes  1 2  revolutions  while  the  wheel  qq  makes 
one,  and  of  courfe  the  wheel  qq  takes  1 2  hours  to  one 
revolution  ;  and  upon  the  focket  of  this  wheel  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  faid  here  con¬ 
cerning  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  &c.  is  equally 
applicable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  has  contrived  a  clock  to 
(how  the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three 
wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.  The 
dial-plate  (fig.  3.)  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in 
fpiral  fpaces  along  two  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in 
four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by 
which  it  has  pafled  to  the  next  following  hour.  The 
time,  therefore,  in  the  pofition  of  the  index  fhown  in 
the  figure  is  either  32^-  minutes  paft  XII.  III.  or  VIII. ; 
and  fo  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to 
the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the  in¬ 
dex  laft  left  in  its  motion.  The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the 
arch  at  top,  goes  round  once  in  a  minute,  and  (hows 
the  feconds.  The  wheel-work  of  this  clock  may  be 
feen  in  fig.  4.  A  is  the  firfl  or  great  wheel,  containing 
160  teeth,  and  going  round  in  four  hours  with  the  in¬ 
dex  A  in  fig.  3.  let  down  by  a  hole  on  its  axis.  This 
wheel  turns  a  pinion  B  of  10  leaves,  which  therefore 
goes  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour-  On  the  axis  of 
this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  120  teeth;  which  goes 
round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns  a  pinion  D 
of  eight  leaves  round  in  a  minute,  with  the  fecond 
hand  B  of  fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  alfo  the  com¬ 
mon  wheel  E  of  30  teeth  for  moving  a  pendulum 
(by  palettes)  that  vibrates  feconds,  as  in  a  common 
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clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  line  going  over 
a  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheels  like  a  common  v 
thirty  hour  clock.  Many  of  thefe  admirably  fimple 
machines  have  been  conftru&ed,  which  meafure  time 
exceedingly  well.  It  is  fubjeft,  however,  to  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  drawing 
up  the  weight,  and  likewife  to  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  hour  (hown  by  the  index  A.  Mr  Fer- 
gufon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by 
the  following  conftru£lion.  In  the  dial-plate  of  his 
clock  (fi^.  5«)  there  is  an  opening,  abed ,  below  the 
centre  ;  tnrough  which  appears  part  of  a  flat  plate,  on 
which  the  12  hours,  with  their  divifions  into  quarters, 
are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  round  in  1  2  hours ; 
and  the  index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  & c.  B  is 
the  minute-hand,  which  goes  round  the  large  circle  of 
60  minutes  whilft  the  plate  abed  fhffts  its  place  one 
hour  under  the  fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  open¬ 
ing,  efg ,  through  which  the  feconds  are  feen  on  a 
flat  moveable  ring  at  the  extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  en¬ 
graved  on  the  dial-plate.  A  in  fig.  6.  is  the  great 
wheel  of  this  clock,  containing  120  teeth,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  in  1 2  hours.  The  axib*  of  this  wheel  bears 
the  plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin  paf- 
fing  through  fmall  holes  drilled  in  the  plate,  without 
affe&ing  the  wheel* work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns 
a  pinion  B  of  ten  leaves  round  in  an  hour,  and  car¬ 
ries  the  minute-hand  B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of 
120  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  *D  of  fix  leaves  in 
three  minutes  ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel 
E  of  90  teeth,  that  keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vi¬ 
brating  feconds  by  palettes,  as  in  a-  common  clock, 
when  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes 
round  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  (how  the  feconds  by 
this  clock,  a  thin  plate  muft  be  divided  into  three 
times  fixty,  or  180  equal  parts,  and  numbered  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times  fuccefiively  ;  and  fixed 
on  the  fame  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90  teeth,  fo  as  to 
turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  ;  and  thefe 
divifions  will  (how  the  feconds  through  the  opening 
efgh ,  fig.  5.  This  clock  will  go  a  week  without 
winding,  and  always  (how  the  precife  hour ;  but  this 
clock,  as  Mr  Fergufon  candidly  acknowledges,  has  two 
difadvantages  of 'which  Dr  Franklin’s  clock  is  free. 
When  the  minute-hand  B  is  adjufted,  the  hour-plate 
muft  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin  ;  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum- wheel  will  caufe  the 
pendulum  ball  to  deferibe  but  fmall  arcs  in  its  vibra¬ 
tions  ;  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be 
lefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affec¬ 
ted  by  any  unequal  impulfe  of  the  pendulum-wheel  on 
(he  palettes.  Bdides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  .on 
which  the  feconds  are  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of 
the  axis  of  the  pendulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal  of 
fridlion,  which  ought  by  all  pofiible  means  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate 
might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  fimilar  to  Dr  Franklin’s  was  made  in  Lin- 
coln(hire  about  the  end  of  laft  century  or  beginning  of 
this  ;  and  is  now  in  London  in  the  polTefiion  of  a 
grandfon  of  the  perfon  who  made  it. 

A  clock,  (howing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon, 
with  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the 
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times  of  high  and  low  water,  by  having  only  two 
wheels  and  a  pinion  added  to  the  common  movement, 
was  contrived  by  Mr  Fergufon,  and  defcribed  in  his  Se- 
left  Exercifes.  The  dial-plate  of  this  clock  (fig  7-)  con¬ 
tains  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  S  is 
the  fun,  which  ferves  as  an  hour  index,  by  going  round 
the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  M  is  the  moon, 
which  goes  round  in  twenty-fourhours  fifty  minutes  and 
a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the  heavens  from 
one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again.  The  fun  is 
fixed  to  a  circular  plate  (fee  fig.  8.),  and  carried  round 
by  the  motion  of  that  plate  on  which  the  twenty-four 
hours  are  engraven  ;  and  within  them  is  a  circle  divi- 
ded  into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  parts  for  the  days 
of  the  moon’s  age,  reckoning  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon  ;  and  each  day  (lands  direftly  under  the  time, 
in  the  twenty-four  hour  circle  of  the  moon’s  coming  to 
the  meridian  ;  the  XII  under  the  fun  (landing  for  noon, 
and  the  oppofite  XII  for  midnight.  The  moon  M 
is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate  (fig.  6.)  of  the  feme 
diameter  with  that  which  carries  the  fun,  part  of  which 
may  be  feen  through  the  opening,  over  which  the 
{mail  wires  r  and  b  pafs  in  themoon-plate.  The  wire  a 
Ihows  the  moon’s  age  and  time  of  her  coming  to  the 
meridian,  and  b  ihows  the  time  of  high-water  for  that 
day  in  the  fun-plate.  The  diftance  of  thefe  wires  an- 
{wers  to  the  difference  of  time  between  the  moon’s 
coming  to  the  meridian  and  high-water  at  the  place  for 
which  the  clock  is  made.  At  London  their  difference 
is  two  hours  and  a  half.  Above  the  moon-plate  there 
is  a  fixed  plate  N,  fupported  by  a  wire  A,  fixed  to  it 
at  one  end  and  fixed  at  right  angles  into  the  dial-plate 
at  the  midnight  XII.  This ‘plate  may  reprefent 
the  earth,  and  the  dot  L  London,  or  the  place 
to  which  the  clock  is  adapted.  Around  this  plate 
there  is  an  elliptic  fhade  on  the  moon-plate,  the  high- 
efl  points  of  which  are  marked  high-water,  and  the 
lowefl  low-water.  As  this  plate  turns  round  below  the 
plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fuccefiively .even  with  L, 
and  ftand  over  it  at  the  times  when  it  is  high  or  low 
water  at  the  given  place  ;  which  times  are  pointed  by 
the  fun  S  on  the  did-plate  ;  and  the  plate  H  above 
XII  at  noon  rifes  or  falls  with  the  t'ide.  As  the  fun 
S  goes  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  moon  M  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half,  it  is  plain  that  the  moon  makes  only  twenty- eight 
revolutions  and  a  half,  whilft.  the  fun  makes  twenty- nine 
and  a  half;  fo  that  it  will  be  twenty-nine  days  and  a 
half  from  conjun&ion  to  conjunction.  And  thus  the 
wire  a  fhifts  over  one  day  of  the  moon’s  age  on  the  fun- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hour3.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
for  every  day  of  her  age  may  be  feen  through  a  round 
hole  m  in  the  moon- plate:  thus,  at  conjunction  or 
new-moon,  the  whole  (pace  feen  through  m  is  black;  at 
oppofition  or  full  moon  this  fpace  is. white;  at  either 
quadrature  half  black  and  half  white  ;  at  every 
pofition  the  white  part  refembles  the  vifible  part  of  the 
moon  for  every  day  of  her  age.  I  he  black  fhaded 
fpace  N/F  /  (fig.  8.)  on  the  fun-plate  ferves  for  thefe 
appearances.  N  reprefents  the  new  moon,  F  the  full 
moon,  and/her  firft  quarter,  and /her  lad  quarter,  &c. 
The  wheel-work  and  tide- work  of  this  clock  ate  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  9.  A  and  B  are  two.  wheels  of  equal 
diameters :  °A  has  fifty-feven  teeth,  with  an  hollow'  axis 
that  gaffes  through  the  dial  of  the  clock;..  nnd  carries 
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the  fun-pla\e  with  the  fun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth, 
with  a  folid  fpindle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the 
hollow  axis  of  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate  with  the 
moon  M  :  both  wheels  are  turned  round  by  a  pinion 
C  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  this  pinion  is  turned  round 
by  the  Common  clock-work  in  eight  hours  ;  and  as 
nineteen  is  the  third  part  of  fifty-feven,  the  wheel  A 
will  go  round  in  twenty- four- hours  ;  and  the  wheel  B 
in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half :  fifty- 
feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty-nine  to  twenty-four 
hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half  very  nearly.  On  . the 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical  ring  D,  which, 
in  its  revolution,  raifes  and  lets  down  a  lever  EF,  whofe 
centre  of  motion  is  on  a  pin  at  F  ;  and  this,  by  the  up¬ 
right  bar  G,  raifes  and  lets  down  t.lie  tide-plate  H 
twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon’s  revolving  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  to  the  meridian  again  :  this  plate  moves  between 
four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R-  A  clock  of  this  kind  was 
adapted  by  Mr  Fergufon  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch  :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  four, 
hours  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty* 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  C ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned 
round  in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and 
the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 

half.  . 

To  this  article  we  fhall  fubjoin  a  brief  account  oF 
two  curious  contrivances.  The  firfi,  for  giving  motion 
to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  defcend  along 
an  inclined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Maurice 
Wheeler;  and  the  clock  itfelf  may  be  feen  in  Don 
Saltero’s  coffee-houfe  at  Chelfea.  DE,  fig.  10.  is  the  plate- 
inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  defcends :  CXLL 
this  confifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  Tides  or  plates  handing  out  beyond  the  hoop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  indented 
edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  Aide,  but  turn  round 
whilft  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates  is  infcribed 
with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pafs  fucceflively 
under  the  index  LP,  fig.  1 1.  which  is  always  in  a  pofi¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  (hows  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  :  for  this  reafon  the  lower 
part  of  the  index,  or  H  L,  is  heavieft^that  it  may  pre¬ 
ponderate  the  other  H  P,  and  always  keep  it  pendu¬ 
lous,  with  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  move¬ 
ment  goes  on.  Inftead  of  this  index,  an  image  may^ 
be  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis^,  which  with  an 
erefted  finger  performs  the  office  of  an  index.  In  or¬ 
der  to  defcrlbe  the  internal  part  or  mechanifm  of  this 
clock,  let  L  ET  Q_be  the  external  circumference  of 
the  hoop,  and// the  fame  plate,  on  which  is  placed 
the  train  of  wheel-work  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a.  balance 
and  regulator  as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
fpring  and  fufee  in  this  clock;  their  efteas  being. o- 
therwife  anfwered,  as  we  fhall  fee.  In  this  machine 
the  great  wheel  of  1  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the 
axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts 
towards  one  fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias- 
to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even 
on  an  horizontal  plane,  for  fome  fhort  difiance  ;  this 
makes  it  nectffary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium^ 
of  the  movement.  This  being  done,  the  machine  wilF 
abide  at  ieft  in  any  pcfition  on  the  horizontal  plane 
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HH  ;  but  if  that  plans  be  changed  into  the  inclined 
plane  D  E,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D  ;  but  it 
cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M 
a&ing  in  the  direction  M  I,  and  the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  mull  continually  defeend,  and 
carry  the  body  down  the  plane.  But  now  if  any 
weight  P  be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine, 
fuch  as  (hall  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to 
the  point  V  in  the  line  L  D  which  pafies  through  the 
point  D,  it  will  then  reft  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  tlic  rolling  cylinder.  If  this  weight 
P  be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but  fufpended  at  the  end  of 
an  arm,  or  vedlis,  which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame 
tiraefaflened  to  a  centrical  wheel  l,  moving  on  the  axis 
M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  fhali  com¬ 
municate  with  the  train  of  wheels,  &c.  on  the  other 
fide,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  be  juft  equal  to  the 
fii&icn  or  refiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  remain  motion- 
lefs  as  it  did  before  when  it  was  fixed  ;  and  confe- 
quentiy  the  clock  alfo  will  be  at  reft  on  the  inclined 
plane.  But  fuppofmg  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to 
be  luperior  to  the  refiftar.ee  of  the  train,  it  will  then 
put  it  into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clock  like  wife  ; 
which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane  ; 
while  the  weight  P,  its  ve&is  PM,  and  the  wheel  1, 
all  conllantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  which  they  have 
at  firft  when  ilie  clock  begins  to  move.  Plence  it  is 
cafy  to  underhand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fuch 
an  intrinfic  gravity,  as  (hall  caufe  it  to  a&  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to  produce  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ;  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  {hail  carry  it  once  round  in  twenty-four 
hours:  then,  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be 
four  inches,  it  will  deferibe  the  length  of  their  circum¬ 
ference,  viz.  12,56  inches  in  one  natural  dayr  ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a  fufficient  breadth, 
fuch  a  clock  may  go  feveral  days,  and  would  fur- 
nilh  a  perpetual  motion,  if  the  plane  were  infinitely 
extended.  Let  SD  be  drawn  through  M  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point  D ;  alfo  let  L  D  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  HH,  paffing  thro* 
D  ;  t  lieu  i  s  the  an  gle  HDErLDSrDMT;  w  h  e  nee 
it  follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the  plane’s  de¬ 
lation  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  D  P;  and  confe- 
quentlyr  the  further  will  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
be  removed  from  M  ;  therefore  the  power  of  P  will  be 
augmented,  and  of  courfe  the  motion  of  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  accelerated.  Thus  it  appears,  that  by  duly  ad- 
juliing  the  intrinfic  weight  of  JP,  at  firft  to  produce  a 
motion  fhowing  the  mean  time  as  near  as  poffible,  the 
time  may  be  afterwards  corrected,  or  the  clock  made 
to  go  fafter  or  (lower  byr  railing  or  depreffiog  the  plane, 
by  means  of  the  fciew  at  S.  The  angle  to  which  the 
plane  is  firft  raffed  is  about  ten  degrees.  The  marquis 
of  Worcefter  is  alfo  faid  to  have  contrived  a  watch  that 
moved  on  a  declivity.  See  farther  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr. 
vol.  i.  p.  46^,  &c.  or  n°  161. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for 
making  a  clock  afeeud  on  an  iirdiiied  plane.  To  this 
end  let  ABC  (fig.  12.)  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined 
plane  EDL,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft  upon  it,  or  in 
equilibrio  by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the  lever  PM. 
The  circular  area  CF  is  one^end  of  a  fpring  barrel  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a 
fpring  as  in  a  common  watch.  To  this  end  of  the 
barrel  the  aim  or  lever  PM  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M; 
N°  82.  2 
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and  thua,  when  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring  Clc 
moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  and  weight  P  *Y 
in  the  fituation  PM.  In  doing  this,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  conftantly  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  mull  determine  the 
clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  the  fpring  is  unbending  itfclf ;  and  thus  the 
weight  and  its  lever  PM  will  preferve  the  fituation  they 
firft  have,  and  do  the  office  of  a  chain  and  fufee. 

Phil.  Tranf., u0  140.  or  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

By  ftat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  28.  §  2.  no  perfon 
(hall  export,  or  endeavour  to  expert  out  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  any  outward  or  inward  box-cafe  or  dial-plate,  of 
gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  or  watcli, 
without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  fuch  box, 
made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker’s  name  engraven 
thereon  ;  nor  fhali  any  perfon  make  up  any  clock  or 
watch  without  putting  his  name  and  place  of  a- 
bode  or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  e- 
very  clock  or  watch  ;  on  penalty  of  ferfeiting  every 
fuch  box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not 
made  up  and  engraven  as  aforefaid  ;  and  20I.  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe  that  fhali  fue 
for  the  fame. 

Clocks,  portable ,  or  pocket ,  commonly  denomina¬ 
ted  Watches.  See  the  article  Watch. 

CcocK-Work,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  the 
movement  which  ilrikes  the  hours,  &c.  on  a  bell  ;  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  is  deligned  to  meafure  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  which  is  termed 
Watch -work . 

I.  Of  the  C/sri-part.  The  wheels  compofing  this 
part  are  :  The  great  or  firft  wheel  H  ;  which  is  moved  pj.  c:  J; 
by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G:  in  fixteen  or  fig.  i'- 
thirty -hour  clocks,  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called 
the  pin-wheel ;  in  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel 
I  is  commonly  the  pin- wheel,  or  ftriking-wheel,  which 
is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  ftriking-wheel  is 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop -wheel  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoft  round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the 
clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel, 
according  to  its  dillance  from  the  firft,  called  th z  warn¬ 
ing-wheel  L.  The  laft  is  the  flying  pinion  with  a 
fly  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock’s  motion.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  the 
pinion  of  report ;  which  drives  round  the  locking- 
wheel,  called  alfo  the  count-wheel ;  ordinarily  with  ele¬ 
ven  notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock 
ftrike  the  hours. 

Bdides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
raffi  or  ratch ;  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs, 
running  concentvical  to  the  dial-wheel,  arid  ferving  to 
lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock 
ftrike  :  the  detents  or  flops,  which  being  lifted  up 
and  let  fall,  lock  and  unlock  the  clock  in  finking  ; 
the  hammer,  as  S,  which  fir  ikes  the  bell  R;  the  ham¬ 
mer-tails,  as  T,  by  which  the  linking  pins  draw  back 
the  hammers  ;  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up 
and  unlocked  ;  and  lifting-pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  detents. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a  piece 
oi  clock-work  having  fometliing  in  it  very  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  eafy  and  ufeftil,  we 
fhali  give  the  readers  the  rules  relating  thereto  :  1.  Re¬ 
gard  here  needs  only  be  had  to  the  counting- wheel, 
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Clock,  ftriking-wheel,  and  detent-wheel,  which  move  round  3  minutes,  56  fecondsj'by  which  quan 
— -y— iii  this  proportion  :  the  count-wheel  commonly  goes 
round  once  in  1  2  or  24  hours;  the  detent-wheel  moves 
round  every  ftroke  the  clock  ltrikes,  or  fometimes  but 
once  in  two  ftrokes  :  wherefore  it  follows,  that,  2. 

As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin-wheel,  fo  many  turns 
hath  the  detent- wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-wheel ; 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  pins  of  the  pin -wheel  are 
the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of 
the  detent-wheel.  But  if  the  detent-wheel  move  but 
once  round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  faid 
quotient  is  but  half  the  number  of  pins.  3.  As  many 
turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required  to  perform  the 
ftrokes  of  (2  hours  (which  are  78),  fo  many  turns  mnft 
the  pinion  of  report  have  to  turn  round  the  count-wheel 
once:  or  thus,  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftriking-pins,  (hall  be  the  quotient  for  .the  pi¬ 
nion  of  report  and  the  count-wheel ;  and  this  is  in 
cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the 
pin-wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain  :  The  locking-wheel 
being  48,  the  pinion  of  report  8,  the 
pin- wheel  78,  the  ftriking  pins  are  13, 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  Note  alfo,  that  78 
"divided  by  13  gives  6,  the  quotient  of 
the  pinion  of  report.  As  for  the  warn¬ 
ing-wheel  and  fly-wheel,  it  matters  lit¬ 
tle  what  numbers  they  have;  their  ufe 
being  only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  other  wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  good  fervice  in  this 
calculation.  1.  To find  how  many  Jirokes  a  clock  Jlrikes 
in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  or  barrel :  As  the  turns  of  the 
great  wheel  or  fufte  are  to  the  days  of  the  clocks 
continuance  ;  fo  is  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  24  hours, 
viz.  1 56,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee. 

2.  To  find  how  many  days  a  clock  will  go  :  As  the 
ftrokes  in  24  hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fu¬ 
fee  ;  fp  are  the  turns  of  the  fufee  to  the  days  of  the 
clock’s  going. 

3.  To  find  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  or  barrel: 

As  the  ftrokes  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of 
24  hours  ;  fo  is  the  clock’s  continuance  to  the  turns  of 
the  fufee  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  find  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  report  on 
the  axis  of  the  great  wheel :  As  the  number  of  ftrokes 
in  the  clock’s  continuance  is  to  the  turns' of  the  fufee; 
fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  12  hours,  vi%.  78,  to  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbor  of  the 
great  wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  firohes  in  the  clock’s  continuance  : .  As  1 2 
is  to  78  ;  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  clock’s  continuance 
to  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  that  time. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and  watch¬ 
es  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal  time. 
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tity  of  time  every  ftar  comes  round 
fooner  than  it  did  on  the  day  before. 

Therefore  if  you  mark  the  precife 
moment  (hown  by  a  clock  or  watch 
when  any  liar  vanifhes  behind  a  chim¬ 
ney,  or  any  other  obje£l,  as  feen  thro’ 
a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  ] 
fixed  in  a  window-fhutter ;  and  do  this 
for  feveral  nights  fucceflively  (as  fup- 
pofe  twenty)  ;  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  ftar  vanifties  as  much  fooner  than  it 
did  the  firft  night,  by  the  clock,  as  an- 
fvvers  to  the  time  denoted  in  the  table  : 
for  fo  many  days,  the  clock  goes  true: 
otherwife  not.  If  the  difference  between  : 
the  clock  and  ftar  be  lefs  than  the  table  ; 

(hows,  the  clock  goes  too  faft;  if  great¬ 
er,  it  goes  too  (low  ;  and  muft  be  re- : 
gulated  accordingly,  by  letting  down  or  ; 
railing  up  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  by 
little  and  little,  by  turning  the  ferew- 
nut  under  the  ball,  till  you  find  it  keeps  \ 
true  equal  time. 

Thus,  fuppofing  the  ftar  (hould  difappear  behind  a 
chimney,  any  night  when  it  is  XII.  by  the  clock;  and 
that,  on  the  20th  night  afterward,  the  fame  ftar 
(hould  difappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  fe- 
conds  paft  X.  by  the  clock  ;  which  being  fubtra&ed 
from  12  hours  o  min.  ©  fee.  leaves  remaining  i  hour 
j8  minutes  38  feconds  for  the  time  the  ftar  is  then 
fader  than  the  clock  :  look  in  the  table,  and  againft 
in  the  left  hand  column,  you  will  find  the  acce- 
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The  (tars  make  3 66  revolutions  from 
any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  fame 
point  again  in  365  days  and  one  mi¬ 
nute  ;  and  therefore  they  gain  a  365  th 
of  a  revolution  every  24  hours  of  mean 
folar  time,  near  enough  for  regulating 
any  clock  or  watch. 

This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of  3 
35  min.  55  fee.  53  thirds,  59  fourths  in  24 
31 'hours;  or,  in  the  neared  round  numbers, 
Part  I. 
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leration  of  the  ftar  to  be  1-  hour  18  min.  38.  fee. 
agreeing  exa&ly  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be 
between  the  clock  and  ftar :  which  (hows  that  the 
clock  meafures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with  the 
mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

II.  Of  the  JTitfr^-part  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This 
is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to 
meafure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate  ;  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  that  part  which  contributes  to  the 
ftriking  of  the  hour,  &c. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  watch-part  are,  1 .  The 
balance,  confiding  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part; 
and  the  verge,  which  is  its  fpindle  ;  to  which  belong 
two  palettes  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or  pottance,  which 
is  the  ftrong  ftud  in  pocket-watches,  whereon  the  low¬ 
er  pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance- wheel  plays ;  the  bottom  of 
the  pottance  is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the 
nofe,  and  the  upper  part  the  (boulder.  3.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance.  4.  The  re¬ 
gulator,  or  pendulum  fpring,  which  is  the  fmall  fpring, 
in  the  new  pocket-watches,  underneath  the  balance. 
5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  *  3  )  ;  whofe  parts  are,  the'verge  .v, 
palettes  5,5,  cocks yyy9  the  rod,  the  fork  »,  the  flatt  2, 
the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and  the  corre&or  or  regula¬ 
tor  4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Derham  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibrations.  6.  The 
wheels,  which  are  the  crown-wheel  F  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  fwing-wheel  in  pendulums;  ferving  to  drive 
the  balance  or  pendulum.  7.  The  contrate -wheel  E, 
which  is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  £fr.  and  whofe 
K  teeth 
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Clock,  teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  other  wheels  ; 
whence  the  name.  8.  The  great,  or  firft  wheel  C  ; 
which  is  that  the  fufee  B,  C5 fc.  immediately  drives,  by 
means  of  the  chain  or  firing  of  the  fpring-box  or  bar¬ 
rel  A  ;  after  which  are  the  fecond  w  heel  D,  third 
wheel,  &c.  Laflly,  between  the  frame  and  dial-plate, 
is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  is  that  fixed  on  the  ar¬ 
bor  of  the  great  wheel ;  and  ferves  to  drive  the  dial- 
wheel,  as  that  ferves  to  carry  the  hand. 

For  the  illuflration  of  this  part  of  the  work  which  lies 
concealed,  let  ABC  (fig.  14.)  reprefent  the  uppermoft 
fide  of  the  frame  plate,  as  it  appears  when  detached 
from  the  dial- plate :  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated 
with  a  hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the 

«  centre  wheel  which  carries  the  minute  hand ;  near 

the  plate  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  ah  of  10  teeth  ; 
this  drives  a  wheel  cd  of  40  teeth  ;  this  wheel  carries 
a  pinion  ef  of  12  teeth  ;  and  this  again  drives  a  wheel 
g  h  with  36  teeth. 

„  As  in  the  body  of  the  watch  the  wheels  every 
where  divide  the  pinions ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pinions  divide  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means  dimi- 
nifh  the  motion,  which  is  here  neceffary ;  for  the  hour-  ♦ 
hand,  which  is  carried  on  a  focket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
g  b9  is  required  to  move  hut  once  round,  while  the 
pinion  a  b  moves  twelve  times  round.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  motion  of  the  wheel  cd  is  J  of  the  pinion  ab«. 
Again,  while  the  wheel  c  d,  or  the  pinion  ej \  goes 
once  round,  it  turns  the  wheel  ^  but  -f  part  round  ; 
confequently  the  motion  of  gh  is  hut  y  of  y  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  b  ;  but  -f  of  y  is  TV  ;  *.  e.  the  hour-wheel  g  h 
moves  oi*ce  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port,  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre  or  minute  wheel, 
makes  1 1  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  fhow3  the 
time  may  be  cafily  underltood. 

The  cylinder  A  (fig.  13.)  put  into  motion  by  a 
weight  or  inclofed  fpring  moves  the  fufee  B,  and  the 
great  wheel  C,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  line  or  cord 
that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers  to  the  chain  of  a 
watch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underllood  by 
the  fequel  of  this  article :  for,  fuppofe  the  great  wheel 
C  goes  round  once  in  12  hours,  then  if  it  he  a  royal 
pendulum  clock,  fwinging  feconds,  we  have  60X60X12 
r: 43200  fecor^ds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great 
wheel.  But  beeaufe  there  are  60  fwings  or  feconds 
in  one  minute,  and  the  feconds  are  fhown  by  an  index 
on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  .the  fwing-wheel,  which  in 
thofe  clocks  is  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  therefore,  it 
is  neceffary that  the  fwing-wheel  F  fhould  have  30  teeth; 
whence  4  =  720,  the  number  to  be  broken  into 

quotients  for  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  other 
wheels  and  pinions. 

In  fpring- clocks,  the  difpofition  of  the  wheels  in 
the  watch  part  is  fuch  as  is  here  reprefented  in  the  fi¬ 
gure,  where  the  crown-wheel  F  is  in  an  horizontal  po¬ 
rtion  ;  the  feconds  not  being  fhown  there  by  an  index, 
as  is  done  in  the  large  pendulum  clocks.  Whence  in 
thefe  clocks  the  wheels  are  difpofed  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner, as  reprefented  in  fig.  14.  where  C  is  the  great  wheel, 
and  D  the  centre  or  minute  wheel,  as  before.:  but 
the  contrate  wheel  E  is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F  the 
fwing-wheel -is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  fame  per- 
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pendicular  line  GH  with  the  minute-wheel,  and  with  Clock 
its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  are  all  the  c-** 
others.  Thus  the  minute  and  hour  hands  turn  on  the 
end  of  the  arbor  of  the  minute-wheel  at  a,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  hand  on  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel  at  b. 

Theory  and  calculation  of  the  Watch-part ,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Derham. —  1.  The  fame  motion,  it  is 
evident,  may  be  performed  either  by  one  wheel  and 
one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions  ;  pro¬ 
vided  the  number  off  turns  df  all  the  wheels  bear  the 
proportion  to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel 
bears  to  its  pinion  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if 
the  number  produced  by  multiplying  all  the  wheels 
together,  be  to  the  number  produced  by  multiplying 
all  the  pinions  together,  as  that  one  wheel  to  that 
one  pinion.  Thus,  fuppofe  you  had  occafion  for  a 
wheel  of  1440  teeth,  with  a  pinion  of  28  leaves; 
you  make  it  into  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  5,  and 
three  pinions  of  4,  7,  and  U  For  the  three  wheels, 

36,  8,  and  5,  multiplied  together,  give  1440  for  the 
wheels,  and  the  three  pinions  4,  7,  and  1,  multiplied 
together,  give  28  for  the  pinions.  Add,  that  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  in  what  order  the  wheels  and  pinions  are  fet, 
or  which  pinion  runs  in  which  wheel ;  only,  for  con-  * 

venience  fake,  the  biggefl  numbers  are  commonly  put 
to  drive  the  reft., 

2.  Two  wheels  and  pinions  of  different  numbers 

may  peiform  the  fame  motion.  Thus,  a  wheel  of  36 
drives  a  pinion  of  4  ;  the  fame  as  a  wheel  of  45  a  pi-  j 

nion  of  5  ;  or  a  wheel  of  90  a  pinion  of  10  :  the 
turns  of  each  being  9. 

3.  If,  in  breaking  the  train  into  parcels,  any  of 

the  quotients  fhould  not  be  liked  ;  or  if  any  other  t*o 
numbers,  to  be  multiplied  together,  are  defired  to  be 
varied  ;  it  may  be  done  by  this  rule.  Divide  the  two 
numbers  by  any  other  two  numbers  which  will  mea- 
fure  them ;  multiply  the  quotients  by  the  alternate  di- 
vifors ;  the  produdl  of  thefe  two  lafl  numbers  found 
will  he  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  firft 
given.  Thus,  if  you  would  vary  36  times  8,  divide 
thefe  by  any  two  numbers  which  will  evenly  meafure 
them:  fo,  36  by  4  gives  9;  and  8  by  1  gives  8:  , 

now,  by  the  rule,  9  times  1  is  9,  and  8  times  4  is  32; 
fo  that  for  36X8,  you  have  32X9  ;  each  equal  to  288* 

If  you  divide  36  by  6  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as 
before,  you  have  24X1  2  =  36X8  =  288. 

4.  If  a  wheel  and  pinion  fall  out  with  crofs  num¬ 
bers,  too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 
altered  by  thefe  rules ;  in  feeking  for  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port,  find  two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  pro¬ 
portion,  by  this  rule  as  either  of  the  two  given  num¬ 
bers  is  to  the  other,  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth.  Divide 
that  fourth  number,  as  alfo  360,  by  4,  5,  6,  8,  9  icy 
12,  15  (each  of  which  numbers  exadlly  meafures  360), 
or  by  any  of  thole  numbers  that  bring  a  quotient 
nearefl  to  an  integer.  As  fuppofe  you  had  147  for 
the  wheel,  and  170  for  the  pinion;  which  are  too 
great  to  be  cut  into  fmall  wheels,  and  yet  cannot  be 
reduced  into  lefs,  as  having  no  other  common  meafure* 
but  unity;  fay,  as  170  :  1 47  :  1.360  r 3  1  1.  Or,  as 447  2: 

170:  2360:416.  Divide .  the  fourth  number  and 
360  by  one  of  the  foregoing  numbers;  as3li  and 
360  by  6,  it  gives  52  and  60;  divide  them  by  8,. 
you  have  39  and  45  :  and  if  you  divide  360  and  416  by 
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S,  you  have  45  and  52  exa&ly.  Wherefore,  indead  of 
the  two  numbers  147  and  170,  you^may  take  52  and 
60,  or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  &c. 

5.  To  come  to  pra&ice  in  calculating  a  piece  of 
watch -work  :  Firll  pitch  on  the  train  or  beats  of  the 
balance  in  an  hour  ;  as,  whether  a  fwift  one  of  about 
20, coo  beats  (the  ufual  train  of  a  common  30  hour 
pocket- watc.h ),  or  a  flower  of  about  16000  (the  train 
of  the  new  pendulum  pocket-watches),  or  any  other 
train.  Next,  refolve  on  the  number  of  turns  the  fu- 
fee  is  intended  to  have,  and  the  number  of  hours  the 
piece  is  to  go  :  fuppofe,  e.g.  1  2  turns,  and  to  go  30 
hours,  or  192  hours  (/.  e.  8  days),  &c.  Proceed  now 
to  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  or  pendulum  in  one 
tui  n  of  the  fufee  ;  thus  in  numbers  ;  12  :  16  :  :  20000*: 
26666.  Wherefore,  26666  are  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufe  or  great  wheel,  and  are  equal  to  the  quo¬ 
tients  of  all  the  wheels  unto  the  balance  multiplied  to¬ 
gether.  Now  this  number  is  to  be  broken  into  a  con¬ 
venient  parcel  of  quotients  ;  which  is  to  be  done  thus  : 
full,  halve  the  number  of  beats,  viz.  26666,  and  you 
have  13333  5  then  pitch  ou  the  number  of  the  crown¬ 
wheel,  iuppofe  17  :  divide  13333  by  17,  and  you  have 
784  for  the  quotient  (or  turns)  of  the  reft  of  the 
wheels  and  pinions  ;  which,  being  too  big  for  one  or 
two  quotients,  may  be  bdl  broken  into  three.  Clioofe 
therefore  three  numbers  ;  which,  when  multiplied  all 
together  continually,  will  come  neared  784  :  as  fup- 
poie  10,  9,  and  9,  multiplied  continually,  give  810, 
which  is  fomewhat  too  much  ;  therefore  try  again  o- 
ther  numbers,  11,  9,  8  :  thefe,  drawn  one  into  ano¬ 
ther  continually,  produce  792  ;  which  is  a3  near  as 
can  be,  and  is  a  convenient  quotient.  Having  thus 
contrived  the  piece  from  the  great  wheel  to  the  ba¬ 
lance,  but  the  numbers  not  falling  out  exactly ,  as  you 
fir  ft  propofed,  correct  the  work  thus:  fii  it,  multiply  792, 
the  product  of  all  the  quotients  pitched  upon,  by  17 
(the  notches  cf  the  crown-wheel)  ;  the  produdl  is 
13464,  which  is  half  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  :  Then  find  the  true  number  of  beats  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  16:12::  13464  :  1CC98,  which  is  half  the 
beats  in  an  hour.  Then  find  what  quotient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  pinion  of  report  (by  the  rule  given  un¬ 
der  that  word).  Thus,  16  :  12  :  :  1  2  :  9,  the  quo¬ 
tient  cf  the  pinion  of  report.  Having  thus  found 
your  quotients,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what  numbers 
the  wheels  fliall  have,  for  choofing  what  numbeis  the 
pinions  {hall  have,  and  multiplying  the  pinions  by 
\  f  l  their  quotients,  the  produdl  is  the  num- 
4)  0  (9  p>er  for  wheels.  Thus,  the  number  of 

.  “  the  pinion  of  report  is  4,  and  its  quotient 

5|  55  V11  ;3  9  .  therefore  the  number  for  the  dial- 

5|  45  (  9  wheel  mud  be  4X9,  or  36  :  fo  the  next 

5/  4°  (  °  pinion  being  5.  its  quotient  it,  therefore 

the  err  eat  wheel  mud  be  5X11=55  ;  and 
1 7  f0  of  the  reft. 

Such  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a 
1 6  hour  watch.  Which  watch  may  be  made  to  go 
longer  by  leffening  the  train,  and  altering  the  pinion 
of  report.  Suppofe  you  could  conveniently  flacken  the 
train  to  i6coo;  then  fay,  As  4  16000,  or  8000: 
13464:  :  12:20;  fo  that  this  watch  will  go  20  hours. 
Then  for  the  pinion  of  report,  fay  (by  the  rule  given 
under  that  word),  as  20  :  12  :  112:7.  So  that  7 


is  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report.  4)  28  (  7 

And  as  to  the  numbers,  the  operation  is - 

the  fame  as  before,  only  the  dial-wheel  5)  55  (ir 
is  but  28  ;  for  its  quotient  is  altered  to  7.  5)  45  (  9 
If  you  would  give  numbers  to  a  watch  of  5)  40  (  8 

about  iocgo  beats  in  an  hour,  to  have  12 - 

turns  of  the.  fufee,  to  go  170  hours,  and  17 

17  notches  in  the  crown-wheel  ;  the  work 
is  the  fame,  in  a  manner,  as  in  the  lad  example  :  and 
confequcntly  thus:  as  12  :  170:  :  10000:  141666, 
which  fourth  number  is  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee;  its  half,  70833,  being  divided  by  17,  gives 
4167  for  the  quotient  :  and  becaufe  this  number  is  too 
big  for  three  quotients,  therefore  choole  four,  as  io, 
8,  8,  6-f ;  whole  product  into  17  makes  71808,  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  half  the  true  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fu¬ 
fee.  Then  fay,  as  170:12:  71808:  5009,  which  is 
half  the  true  train  of  your  watch.  And  again,  170: 
1  2  :  :  1  2  :  -}  %%>  the  denominator  of  which  exprefle* 
the  opinion  of  report,  and  the  numerator  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  dial  wheel.  But  thefe  numbers  being  too 
big  to  be  cut  in  fmail  wheels,  they  mud  be  varied  by 
the  fourth  rule  above.  Thus  : 

As  1 44 : 170:  :  2 60 :  42  7  ; 

Or  170:  144:  :  360:  305. 

Then  dividing  360,  and  either  of  thefe  24)  20 

two  fourth  proportionals  (as  directed  by - 

the  rule),  fuppofe  by  15;  you  will  have  6)  60  (10 
44  or  >  then  the  numbers  of  the  whole  6)  48  (  8 
movement  will  dand  as  in  the  margin.  5)  40  (  8 

Such  is  the  calculation  of  ordinary  5)  33  (6J- 

watches,  to  (how  the  hour  of  thevday  : - - 

in  fuch  as  fhow  minutes,  and  feconds,  N  17 

the  procefs  is  thus : 

I.  Having  refolved  on  the  beats  in  an  hour  ;  by  di¬ 
viding  the  deligned  train  by  60,  find  the  beats  in  a 
minute  ;  and  accordingly,  find  proper  numbeis  for  the 
crown-wheel  and  quotients,  fo  as  tint  the  minute- 
wheel  fhall  go  round  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  fecond 
wheel  once  in  a  minute. 

Suppofe,  e.  g .  you  fhall  choofe  a  pendulum  of  fe- 
ven  inches,  which  vibrates  142  flrckes  in  a  minute, 
and  8520  in  an  hour.  Half  thefe  fums  arc  71,  and 
4260.  Now,  the  fil'd  work  is  to  break  this  71  into 
a  good  proportion,  which  will  fall  into  one  quotient, 
and  the  crown-wheel.  Let  the  crown- wheel  have  15 
notches;  then  71,  divided  by  15,  gives  nearly  5  ;  fo 
a  crown-wheel  of  15,  and  a  wheel  and  pinion  wliofe 
quotient  is  5,  will  go  round  in  a  minute  to  carry  a 
hand  to  fliow  feconds.  For  a  hand  to  go 
round  in  an  hour  to  fhow  minutes,  becaufe  8)  40  (  5 

there  are  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  it  is  but - 

breaking  60  into  good  quotients  (fuppofe  ,  15 

10  and  6,  or  8  arid  74,  £pV.),  and  it  is 
done.  Thus,  4260  is  broken  as  near  as  8)  64  (  8 
can  be  into  proper  numbers.  But  fince  it  8)  60  (74 
does  not  fall  out  exa&ly  into  the  above*  8)  40  (5 

mentioned  numbers,  you  mud  correct  (as - - 

before  dire&ed),  and  find  the  true  number  15 

of  beats  in  an  hour,  by  multiplying  15  by  ' 

5,  which  makes  75;  and  75  by  60  makes  4500,  which 
is  halftlie  true  train.  Then  find  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  ;  thus,  16  :  192  :  :  4500  :  5400c;  which 
lad  is  half  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee.  This 
&  2  5400© 
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54000  being  divided  by  4500  (the  true 
108  (12  numbers  already  pitched  on),,  the  quo- 
64  (  8  tient  will  be  1 2 ;  which,  not  being  too  big 
60  (jl  for  a  fingle  quotient,  needs  not  be  divided 
40  (  5  into  mote;  and  the  work  will  Hand  as  in 
-  —  the  margin.  As  to  the  hour-hand,  the 

,5  great  wheel,  which  performs  only  one  re¬ 
volution  in  12  turns  of  the  minute-wheel, 
will  fliow  the  hour ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  minute- 

It  is  requifite  for  thofe  who  make  nice  aftronomicat 
obfervations,  to  have  watches  that  make  fome  exact 
number  of  beats  per  fecond,  without  any  fraction  ; 
but  we  feldom  find  a  watch  that  does.  As  four 
beats  per  fecond  would  be  a  very  convenient  number, 
we  Hi  all  here  give  the  train  for  fuch  a  watch,  which 
would  (like -molt  others)  go  30  hours,  but  is  to  be 
wound  up  once  in  24  hours. 

The  fufee  and  firft  wheel  to  go  round  in  four  hours. 
This  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  turns  a  pinion  of  12 
leaves,  on  whole  axis  is  the  fecond  wheel,  which  goes 
round  in  one  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand.  1  his 
wheel  has  60  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  of  to  leaves; 
on  whofe  axis  is  the  third  wheel  of  6 o  teeth,  turning 
a  pinion  of  6  leaves;  on  whofe  axis  is  . the  fourth  (or 
contrate)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a  minute,  and  car¬ 
rying  the  fmall  hand  that  fhows  the  feconds,  on  a 
fmall  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  Go  parts  : 
this  contrate  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion 
of  6  leaves ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  crown  or  balance- 
wheel  of  1 5  teeth,  which  makes  30  beats  in  each  revo¬ 
lution.  . 

The  crown-wheel  goes  480  times  round  in  an  hour, 
and  30  times  480  make  14400,  the  number  of  beats 
in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  feconds  ;  and 
14400  divided  by  3600  quotes  4>  the  required  number 
of  beats  in  a  fecond. 

The  fufee  mull  have  7!  turns,  to  let  the  chain  go 
fo  many  times  round  it.  Then,  as  i  .turn  is  to  4 
hours,  fo  is  74-  turns  to  30  hours,  the  time  the  watch 
would  go  after  it  is  wound  up. 

See  further  the  articles  Movement,  Turn,  E*. 
And  for  the  hiftory  and  particular  conftruaion  of 
Watches  properly  fo  called,  fee  the  article  Watch. 

CLODIA  lex,  tie  Cypro ,  was  ena&ed  by  the  tri¬ 
bune  Clodius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  607,  to  reduce  Cy¬ 
prus  into  a  Roman  province,  and  expofe  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  fale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  im- 
powered  Cato  to  go  with  the  praetorian  power  and 
fee  the  au&ion  of  the  king’s  goods,  and  commiffion- 
ed  him  to  return  the  money  to  Rome.  Another,  de 
Magiftratibus ,  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for¬ 
bad  the  cenfors  to  put  a  ftigma  or  mark  of  infamy 
upon  any  perfon  who  had  not  been  actually  accufed 
and  condemned  by  both  the  cenfors.  Another,  de  Re  • 
Hgione ,  by  the  fame,  696,  to  deprive  the  prieft  of  Cy- 
bele,  a  native  of  Peffinuns,  of  his  office,  and  confer  the 
priefthood  upon  Brotigouus,  a  Gallogrecian.  An¬ 
other,  de  Provinces,  695,  which  nominated  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Perfia,  to  the  conful 
Gabinus,  andAchaia,  Theffaly,.Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Pifo,  with  proconfular  power.  It 
impowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
march  from  the  public  treafury.  Another,  695,  which 
required  the  fame  diftribution  of  corn  among  the 
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people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  them  before  at  fix  Clodiu 
aiTes  and  a  triens  the  buffiel.  Another,  695,  by  the 
fame,  de  Judiciis .  It  called  to  an  account  fuch  as  _ 
had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  and  aft  the  formalities,  of  a  trial. 
Another,  by  the  fame,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  while  any  affair  was  be¬ 
fore  the  people.  Another,  to  make  the  power  of 
the  tribunes  free  in  making  and  propoiing  laws. 
Another,  to  re-eftablifh  the  companies  of  artifts  which 
had  been  inftituted  by  Numa,  but  fince  his  time  abo- 
lifhed. 

CLODIUS  (Publius),  a  Roman  defcended  of  an 
illuflrious  family.  He  made  himfelf  famous  for  his- 
licentioufnefs,  avarice,  and  ambition.  He  committed 
inceft  with  his  three  lifters,  and  introduced  himfelf  in 
women’s  clothes  into  the  houfe  of  Julius  Ceefar  whilft 
Pompeia  Caffirr’s  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accufed  for  this 
violation  of  human  and  divine  laws;  but  he  made  him¬ 
felf  tribune,  and  by  that  means  fcreened  himfelf  from 
juftice.  tie  defcended  from  a  patrician,  into  a  pie* 
beian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  fuch  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  praetorian, 
power,  in  an  expedition  againft  Ptoiemy  king  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  that  by  the  difficulty  of  the  campaign  he  might 
ruin  his  reputation,  and  deftroy  his  intereft  at  Rome 
during  his  abfence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon 
fuccefs  fruftrated  the  views  of  Clodius.  He  was  alfo 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero,  and  by  his  influence  he 
banifhed  him  from  Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he 
had  punilhed  with  death  and  without  trial  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Ci¬ 
cero’s  houfe,  which  he  burnt,  and  fet  all  liis  goods  to 
fale;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy.  In  fpite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  W113. 
recalled  and  all  his  goods  reftored  to  him.  Clodius 
was  fometime  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whofe  defence, 
Cicero  took  upon  himfelf. 

CLOGHER,  an  epifcopal  town. of*  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulfter.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  a  very  early  age  an 
abbey  of  regular  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary>, 
was  founded  here.  St  Patrick  is  faid  to  have  prelided 
over  the  church  of  Clogher;  and  having  appointed 
St  Kertenn  to  be  his  fucceffor,  he  religned  this  go- 
verament,  and  went  to  Armagh,  where  he  founded  his 
celebrated  abbey.  On  the  20th  of  April  1396,  a 
dreadful  fire  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the  two 
chapels,  the  abbey,  the  court  of  the  bifhops,  and 
thiity-two  other  buildings,  with  all  the  facerdotal- 
'veftments,  utenfils,  Sc c.  belonging  to  the  bifttop’s 
chapter  and  church.  In  the  year  1610,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  whilft  George  Montgomery  was  bifhop  of 
Clogher,  king  James  annexed  this  abbey  and  its  reve¬ 
nues  to  that  fee.  The  fee  (valued  in  the  king’s  books 
at  350I.  per  annum  by  extent  returned  15th  James  I.) 
is  reputed  to  be  worth  L. 4.000  annually.  W.  Long, 

7.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  16. 

CLOISTER  ( Claujlvum J,  a  habitation  fnrroundcd 
with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  &c. 

In  a  more  general'  fenfe,  eloifter  is  ufed  for  a  mo- 
naftery  of  religious  of  either  fex.  In  a  more  reftrain 
ed  fenfe,  eloifter  is  ufed  for  the  piincipal  part  of  a  re¬ 
gular 
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confifting  of  a  fquare  built  around ;  wards  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind 


Clonmell,  gular  monaftery,  ~ —  -  - 

Clofe.  ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  chapter-houfe,  and 
u-~v  the  refectory  ;  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The 
cloifters  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nafteries.  Petrus  Blefenfis  obferves,  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  lectures :  the  leCture  of  morali¬ 
ty  at  the  north  fide,  next  the  church  ;  the  fchool  on 
the  weft,  and  the  chapter  on  the  eaft  ;  fpiritual  medi¬ 
tation,  & c.  being  referved  for  the  church.  Lanfranc 
obferves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  cloifter  was  for 
the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  converfe  together,  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours  of  the  day. 

The  form  of  the  cloifter  was  fquare ;  and  it  had  its 
name  claujlrum ,  from  claudo ,  “  I  fhut  or  clofe  ;”  as 
being  inelofed  on  its  four  fides  with  buildings.  Hence, 
in  architecture,  a  building  is  ft  ill  faid  to  be  in  form  of 
a  cloifter,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four 
fides  of  the  court. 

CLONMELL,  the  afiize  town  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  in  Ireland,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Suir,  hath 
a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horfe,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  bailiffs,  and  town-clerk.  The  river 
is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Garrick  and  Waterford  ; 
and  there  is  feme  trade  carried  on  here  in  the  woollen 
branch,  particularly  by  the  quakers,  who  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  fpring  here 
of  Spa  water,  that  Hues  out  of  the  fide  of  a  rifmg 
ground,  that  is,  notwithftanding,  overlooked  by  a 
pretty  fteep  hill,  on  that  fide  of  the  river  Suir  which 
is  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  cures  performed 
by  drinking  of  this  water  in  the  feurvy,  and  other 
chronic  diftempers,  drew  thither,  feme  years  ago .  a 
great  refort  of  people  ;  but  fafhion,  which  reign?  with 
an  abfolute  authority,  has  brought  other  waters  of  late 
into  higher  credit.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  celebra* 
ted  and  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne  was  born,  on  the  24th  of 
November  1713.  The  town  confifts  of  four  crofa 
ftreets,  and  has  a  fpacious  bridge  of  20  arches  over 
the  river  Suir;  the  market  houfe  is  ftrong  and  well 
built;  and  there  is  a  charter  fchool  here  for  forty  chil¬ 
dren,  to  which  the  late  John  Dawfon,  Efq;  and  Sir 
Charles  Moore,  Bart,  were  confiderable  benefaftors. 
A  Dominican  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmell,  in  1269, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Dominick.  In  the  fame  year 
Otlio  de  Grandifon  ere&ed  a  Francifcan  friary,  the 
church  of  which  was  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  magni¬ 
ficent  in  Ireland  ;  in  it  was  kept  an  image  of  St  Fran¬ 
cis,  refpe&ing  the  miracles  wrought  by  which  many 
marvellous  ftorieS  are  circulated.  This  town  is  very 
ancient,  being  built  before  the  invafion  of  the  Danes  ; 
it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fquare  wall.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  found  more  reftftance  from  this  place 
than  any  other  of  his  conqnefts  in  the  kingdom,  de- 
moliffied  the  caftles  and  fortifications,  of  which  now 
enly  the  ruins  remain  :  the  chief  Gothic  church  here 
is  ftill  kept  in  good  repair. 

CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in 
a  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  clofe  down  about  it, 
(i.  e .  not  difplayed),  and  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  they 
blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe  ;  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  volant*  See  Volant. 

Close,  in  mufic.  See  Cadence. 

CiosE-Hauled,  in  navigation,  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  or  trim  of  a  {hip’s  fails  when  fire  endeavours  to 
make  a  progrefs  in  the  neareft  dire&ion  poffible  to- 


blows.  In  this  maimer  of  failing,  the  keel  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  lix  points  with  the  line  of  the  wind ; 
but  {loops  and  fome  other  fmall  vcflels  are  faid  to  fail 
almoft  a  point  nearer.  All  veffels,  however,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  make  nearly  a  point  of  lee-way  when  clofe- 
hauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
failing  breeze  and  fmooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee¬ 
way,  however,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  the  wind  and  fea.  In  this  difpofition  of  the  fails, 
they  are  all  extended  Tideways  on  the  {hip,  fo  that 


Clofe 

(1 

Cloth. 


the  wind,  as  it  croffes  the  {hip  obliquely  toward  the 
ftern  from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  But  as 
the  current  of  winds  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  effort  of  it  to  make  the  ihip  advance 
is  confiderably  diminilhed :  fhe  will  therefore  make 
the  leaft  progrefs  when  failing  in  this  manner.  The 
{hip  is  faid  to  be  clofe-hauled,  becaufe  at  this  time  her 
tacks ,  or  lower  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  are  drawn 
clofe  down  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  {beets  hauled 
cloft-aft,  and  all  the  bow-lines  drawn  to  their  greateib 
extenfion  to  keep  the  fails  fteady. 

Close- Quarters,  certain  ftrong  barriers  of  wood,  * 

ftretching  acrofs  a  merchant-lhip  in  feveral  places.. 

They  are  ufed  as  places  of  retreat  when  a  ihip  is 
boarded  by  her.  adverfary,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
with  feveral  fmall  loop-holes  through  which  to  fire  the 
fmall  armsj  and  thereby  annoy  the.  enemy  and  defend 
themfelves.  They  are  li ke wife  fumifhed  with  feveral- 
caifons  called  povuder-che/ls,  which  are  fixed  upon  the 
deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old-nails,  &c.  and  may 
be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clofe- quarters  upon  the 
boarders. 

We  have  known  an  Englifh  merchant -fhip  of  1 6 Falconer  s 
guns,  and  properly  fitted  with  clofe- quarters,  defeat 
the  united  efforts  of  three-  French  privateers  who 
boarded  her  in  the  laft  war,  after  having  engaged  at  * 
fome  diftance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  with  very  few 
intervals  of  reft.  Two  of  the  cruifers  were  equipped 
with  twelve  guns  each,  and  the  other  with  eight.  The 
French  Tailors  were,  after  boarding,  fo  much  expofed 
to  continued  fire  of  mufquetry  and  coehorns  charged, 
with  grenadoes,  that  a  dreadful  feene  of  carnage  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  decks  were  foon  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  feveral  of  which  the  board-- 
ers,  in  their  hurry  to  efcape,  had  left  behind. 

CLOT.-bird:  a  fpecies  ofFaiNGiLLA 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufacture  made  of* 
wool,  wove  in  the  loom. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe.  The 
goodnefs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  the 
following  particulars  :  1.  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good 
quality,  and  well  dreffed.  2.  It  malt  be  equally  fpun, 
carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finer  ar.d  better  twilled  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cloth  mult  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom, 
fo  as  to  be  every  where  equally  compact.  4.  The  * 
wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  reft.  5.  The  lifts  muft  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  of' 
the  fame  length  with  the  ftuff,  and  muft  con  lift  of 
good  wool,  hair,  or  oftrich-feathers  ;  or,  what  is  ftill 
better,  of  Danifh  dog’s  hair.  6*  The  cloth  muft  be . 
free  from  knots  and  other  irn perfections.  7.  It  muft. 
be  well  fcoured  with  fuller’s  earth,  well  fulled  with* 
the  beft  .  white  fqap>  and  afterwards  wafhed  in  clear* 

water* . 
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Cloth,  water.  8.  The  hair  or  rap  muft  be  well  drawn  out 
v  with  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much  opened. 
9.  It  mull  be  fhorn  clofe  without  making  it  thread¬ 
bare.  10.  It  mull  be  well  dried.  11.  It  mull  not  be 
tenter-ftretched,  to  force  it  to  it 3  juft  dimenlions. 
12.  It  muft  be  prefled  cold,  not  hot  prefled,  the  latter 
being  very  injurious  to  woollen  cloth. 

Manufacturing  of  white  Cloths  which  are  intended  for 
dyeing.  The  belt  wool  for  the  manufacturing  of  cloths 
are  thofe  of  England  and  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Lincclnfhire  and  Segovia.  To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the 
bcft  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them 
into  a  liquor  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  com- 
pofed  of  three  parts  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  Af¬ 
ter  the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor 
to  foak,  and  diffolve  the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well 
waflied  in  running  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has, 
no  fmell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  flieep,  it  is  faid  to 
be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  iha.de  ;  the  heat 
cf  the  fun  making  it  harfh  and  inflexible  :  when  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  duft  and' the  grofler  filth  ;  the  more 
it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and 
the  better  for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  muft  be  well 
picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had 
efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and 
carded  on  large  iron  Cards  placed  flopewife.  Olive  oil 
is  efteemed  the  beft  for  this  purpofe:  one  fifth  of  which 
fhould  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended  for  the  woof,  and 
a  ninth  for  that  defigned  for  the  warp.  After  the 
wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners, 
who  firft  card  it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and 
then  fpift  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread 
of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one  third  than  that  of  th&  woof, 
and  much  comparer  twifted. 

The  thread  thus  fpuii,  is  reeled,  and  made  into' 
fkeins.  That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  of  rufhes,  fo  difpofed  as  that 
t-hey  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  (buttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  wound  011  a  kind  of  large  wooden 
bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping.  When  warped, 
it  is  ftiffened  with  fr/c;  the  beft  of  which  is  that  made 
of  fhreds  of  parchment;  and  when  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firft  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally;  between  which  they  throw  tranverfely  the 
fhuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  and  every  time 
that  the  fhuttle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the 
woof  infertea  within  the  warp,  they  flrike  it  conjumft- 
ly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  fattened  the  comb 
or  reed,  between  whofe*  teeth  the  threads  of  the  w^arp 
are  palled,  repeating  the  ftroke  as  often  as  is  necef- 
fary.  r 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  fi- 
iti fired ;  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom  by  unrolling  it 
from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  was  wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of 
the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  ftraws,  and  other  filth, 
which  is  done  with  iron  nippers. 
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In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fuilery,  to  be  Cloth 
loured  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potter's  clay,  well  If 
fteeped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the  c*QU(k 
trough  wherein  it  is  fulled.  The  cloth  being  again 
cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands  to  have  the  leffer  filth,  fmall  ftraws,  &c. 
taken  off  as  before  :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a 
fuitable  quantity  of  foap  has  been  diffolved  ;  after  ful¬ 
ling,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed  or  pulled  by  the 
lifts  lengthwife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevices,  &c. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till 
the  fulling  be  finiftied,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its 
proper  breadth  :  after  which  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  wa¬ 
ter,  to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  wet  to  the 
carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  with 
the  thiftle  or  weed.  After  this  preparation  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  firft  cut  or 
fhearing  :  then  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  wet¬ 
ting,  give  it  as  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazle, 
as  the  quality  of  the  fluff  requires,  always  obferving 
to  begin  againft  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  with 
it  ;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceed¬ 
ing  fliil  with  one  fharper  and  fharper,  as  far  as  the 
fixth  degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cloth-worker,  who  fheers  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the 
furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,,  fcoured,  napped,  and  fhorn,  is 
fent  to  the  dyer;  when  dyed,  it  is  walhed  in  fair  water, 
and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the 
nap  with  a  brufli  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the 
tenters,  where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length  and  breadth 
fufficiently  to  fmootli  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to 
its  proper  dimenfions,  without  ftraining  it  too  much  ; 
obferving  to  bruih  it  afrefh,  the  Way  of  the  nap,  while 
a  little  moift,  qn  the  tenters. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters, 
and  bruflied  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of 
the  nap  :  after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
a  prefs,  to  make  it  perfe&ly  fmooth  and  even,  and 
give  it  a  glofs. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  papers,  &c.  for  glofling  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  for  fale  or  ufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  mixt  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  arc 
firft  dyed,  and  then  mixt,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  co¬ 
lours  intended,  the  procefs,  except  wThat  relates  to 
the  colour,  is  moflly  the  fame  with  that  juft  repre- 
fented. 

Cloth  made  from  Vegetable  Filaments .  See  Bark 
and  Filaments. 

Incombuflible  Cloth .  See  Asbestos. 

CLOTHO,  the  youngeft  of  the  three  Parcze, 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  p re  fide  over  the  moment  that^ve  are  born.  She 
held  the  diftaff  in  her  hand  and  fpun  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  name  to  J'pin,  She  was  re- 

prefented  wearing  a  crown  with  feven  ftars,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  variegated  robe. 

CLOUD,  a  colledlion  of  vapours  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere. 


That 


CInuJ. 


Caufe  of 
the  forma¬ 
tion  of 
clouds  uii- 
#eitain. 
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That  the  clouds  are  formed  from  the  aqueous  va-  impoffible  to  lay  down  any  rational  theory  of  the  for-  Cloud. 

pours  which  before  were  fo  clofely  united  with  the  mation  of  clouds  upon  this  principle.  — v - J 

atmofphere  as  to  be  invifible,  is  univerfally  allowed  :  But  Whether  the  clouds  are  produced,  i.  e.  the  in-  ,  4 

but  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  the  long  conti-  viftbie  vapours  floating  in  the  atmofphere  conderfed  tC!ourl  °f' 
nuance  of  fome  very  opaque  clouds  without  diffolving  ;  fo  as  to  become  vifible,  by  means  of  eleftricity  or  not,  Jloufly 
or  to  give  a  ngafon  why  the  vapours,  when  they  have  it  is  certain  that  they  do  contain  the  eleftric  fluid  in  fs&uiixi. 
once  begun  to  condenfe,  do  not  continue  to  do  fo  till  prodigious  and  inconceivable  quantities,  and  many  very 
they  at  laid  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or  terrible  and  deftrudive  phenomena  have  been  occa- 
fnow,  &c.  Under  the  article  Barometer,  nQ  23.  lioned  by  clouds  very  high'y  eledrified.  The  mod  ex- 
we  have  hinted  at  the  general  caufe  of  the  formation  traordinary  inftance  of  this  kind  perhaps  on  record 
of  clouds  ;  namely,  a  feparation  of  the  latent  heat  happened  in  the  ifland  of  Java  in  the  Ealt  Indies  in 
from  the  water  whereof  the  vapour  is  compofed.  The  Auguft  1772.  On  the  1 1  th  of  that  month,  at  mid- Terrible 
confequence  of  tins  feparation,  as  is  undeniably  proved  night,  a  bright  cloud  was  obferved  covering  a  mountain  detltu&ion 
by  Dr  Black,  muft  be  the  condenfation  of  that  vapour,  in  the  diftrift  called  Cherilon,  and  at  the  fame  time  feve-  b>.'  an  elec‘ 
Jii  fome  degree  at  leaf!  :  in  fuch  cafe,  it  will  firft  ap-  ral  reports  were  heard  like  thofe  of  a  gun.  The  people  ■"'M doud 
pear  as  a  fmoke,  mill,  or  fog.;  which  if  interpofed  be-  who  dwelt  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  not’  J  ' 
twist  the  fun  and  earth,  will  form  a  cloud  ;  and  the  being  able  to  fly  fall  enough,  a  great  part  of  the  cloud, 
fame  canfes  continuing  to  ad,  the  cloud  will  produce  almoft  three  leagues  in  circumference,  detached  icfelf 
ram  or  fnow.  But  though  the  feparation  of  this  latent  under  them,  and  was  feen  at  a  diftance  riling  and  falling 
heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and  emitting  globes  of  fire 
formation  of  clouds,  the  remote  caufe,  or  the  changes  fo  luminous,  that  the  night  became  as  clear  as  day. 
produced  in  the  atmofphere,  whereby  fuch  a  fepara-  The  effeds  of  it  were  aftonilhing;  every  thing  wasde- 
tion  may  be  induced,  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  ftroyed  for  feven  leagues  round  ;  the  iioufes  were  de- 
difeovered.  In  common  obfervation,  we  fee  that  va-  moltlhed  ;  plantations  were  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and 
,  Pour  >s  mofl-  powerfully  condenfed  by  cold  fub  fiances,  2140  people  loft  their  lives,  befides  1500  head  of  cat- 
jjot  always  ^*4ob  as  metals,  water,  etc.  But  cold  alone  cannot  in  tie,  and  a  vaft  number  of  horles,  goats,  See*  ,  _ 

awing  to  all  cafes  caufe  the  condenfation  of  the  atmofpherical  Another  inftance  of  a  very  deftrudive  cloud,  the  elec-  By  another 
c°.d.  vapours,  otherwife  the  nights  behoved  to  be  always  trie  qualities  of  which  will  at  prefent  fearcely  be  doubt-  in  the 

foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  vapours,  raifed  through-  ed,  is  related  by  Mr  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  through  of  Maita- 
out  the  day  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  being  condenfed  Malta.  It  appeared  on  the  29th  of  Odober  1777. 
by  the  fuperior  coldnefs  of  the  night.  Great  rains  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight,  there 
will  happen  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the  union  of  was  feen  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  city  of  Melita,  a 

I  the  vapours  with  the  atmofphere  ought  rather  to  be  great  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed ’its 
promoted  than  diffolved,  if  cold  was  the  only  agent  in  colour,  till  at  laft  it  became  like  a  flame  of  fi relinked 
their  condenfation.  The  ferenity  of  the  atmofphere,  with  black  fmoke.  A  dreadful  noife  was  heard  on  its 
alfo,  in  the  moft  fevere  frofts,  abundantly  (hows  that  approach,  which  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It  pafled 
fome  other  caufe  befides  mere  heat  or  cold  is  concerned  over  the  port,  and  came  firft  on  an  Enqlifh  (hip,  which 
in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  condenfation  of  the  in  an  inllant  was  torn  in  pieces,  and 'nothing  left  but 
3  atmofpherical.  vapours.  the  hulk  ;  part  of  the  mails,  fails,  and  cordage,  were 

SleiSricity  Ihe  eleftnc  fluid  is  now  fo  generally  admitted  as  carried  to  a  confiderable  diftance  alono-  with  the  cloud, 
piolably  an  agent  in  all  the  great  operations  of  nature,  that  it  The  fmall  boats  and  fclloques  that  fell  in  its  way  were 
concerned.  ;s  „0  Wonder  to  find  the  formation  of  clouds  attributed  all  broken  to  pieces  and  funk.  The  noife  increafed 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Bee-  and  became  more  frightful.  A  centiuel  terrified  at  its 
caria  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what-  approach  ran  into  his  box  ;  but  both  he  and  it  were 
foever,  whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  fnow.  The  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  fea,  where  he  periffied. 
firft,  he  thinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great  power  of  It  then  traverfed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  city,  and 
eleftricity,  and  the  others  by  one  more  moderate.  But  laid  in  ruins  almoft  every  thing  that  flood  in  its 'way. 
though  it  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or  even  fogs  and  Several  houfes  were  laid  level  with  the  ground,  and 
rain,  are  eledrified  in  fome  degree,  it  ftill  remains  a  it  did  not  leave  one  fteeple  in  its  paflage.  The' bells 
queition,  whether  the  clouds  are  formed  in  confequence  of  fome  of  them,  together  with  the  fpires,  were  car. 
ef  the  vapour  whereof  they  are  compofed  being  firft  lied  to  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  the^  roofs  of"  the 
eledrified,  or  whether  they  become  eledrified  in  con-  churches  demoliflied  and  beat  down,  &c.  It  went  off 
fequence  of  its  being  firft  feparated  from  the  atmo-  at  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  city,  and  demolifhinij 
fphere,  and  in  fome  meafure  condenfed.  This  hath  the  light-houfe,  is  faid  to  have  mounted  up  into  the 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  afeertained  by  the  air  with  a  frightful  noife;  and  pafled  over  the  fea  to 
experiments  of  Beccaria,  or  any  other  perfon  ;  and  in-  Sicily,  where  it  tore  up  fome  trees,  and  did  other  da- 
deed,.  notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  eledrical  dif-  mage  ;  but  nothing  confiderable,  as  its  fury  had  been 
coveries  that  have  lately  been  made,  there  feems  to  be  mottly  fpent  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed  and 
little  or  no  foundation  for  afeertaining  it.  Eleftricity  wounded  amounted  to  near  200  ;  and  the  lofs  of  (hip- 
is  known  to  be  in  many  cafes  a  promoter  of  evapora-  ping,  &c.  was  very  confiderable.  “ 

tion  ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brought  to  The  effects  of  thunder-ftorms,  and  the  vaft  quantity 
prove,  that  eleftrified  air  parts  with  its  moifture  more  of  eleftricity  collefted  in  the  clouds  which  produce 
readily  than  fuch  as  is  not  eleftrified  ;  fo  that,  till  the  thefe  ftorms,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fuperfluous 
properties  of  eleftrified  air  are  farther  inveftigated,  it  is  to  mention  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  even 

thefe 
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•Cloud,  thefe  clouds  are  not  fo  highly  ekarified  as  to  produce  for  fome  time, 
v— -  their  fatal  efTefta  on  thofe  who  are  iimnerfed  in  them. 

It  is  only  the  difeliarge  of  part  of  their  eleftricitv  up¬ 
on  fuch  bodies  as  are  either  not  ekarified  at  all,  or 
.  7  f  not  fo  highly  ekarified  ns  the  cloud,  that  does  all  the 
two  people  mifchief.  We  have,  however,  only  the  following  in- 
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involved  in  fiance  on  record,  of  any  perfon’s  being  immei fed  in 
a  thunder-  t^e  body  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Profeffor  Sail  dure, 
and  young  Mr  Jalabert,  when  travelling  over  one  of 
the  high  Alp?,  were  caught  among  clouds  of  this 
kind  ;  ^and  to  their  aftonifhment  found  their  bodies 
fo  full  of  electrical  fire,  that  fpontaneous  flafhes  darted 
from  their  fingers  with  a  crackling  noife,  and  the  fame 
kind  of  fenfation  as  when  ftrongly  ele&rified  by  art. 

The  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great;  the 
fummits  of  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite 
free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydon  experienced  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  up  mount  iEtna :  but  thofe  which  are  inoil  high¬ 
ly  ekarified  defcend  lowed,  their  height  being  often 
not  above  feven  or  'eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground ;  nay,  fometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  aau- 
•  See  Tte- ally ‘to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges  *  : 
c fer.  but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  fufpended  at  the  height 

(of  a  .mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  arife  to  a  mod  incre¬ 
dible  and  extravagant  height.  Maignan  of  Thouloufe, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Perfpe&ive,  p.  93,  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  Augud,  which  fpread  itfelf 
almod  as  far  as  the  zenith.  Pie  fays  that  the  fame 
thing  was  alfo  obferved  at  Rome  ;  and  from  thence 
concludes,  that  the  cloud  was  a  colle&ion  of  vapours 
raifed  beyond  the  proje&ion  of  the  earth’s  ihadow, 
and  of  confequence  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
fun.  This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited  ; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  cloud  owed  its 
fplendor  to  eledricity,  than  to  the  refledlion  of  the 
folar  beams. 

Thei?  vari-  In  the  evenings  after  fun-fet,  and  mornings  before 
ous  colours  fun-rife,  we  often  obferve  the  clouds  tinged  with  beau- 
accounted  tiful  colours.  They  aremodly  red;  fometimes  orange, 
for.  yellow,  or  purple  ;  more  rarely  bluifh  ;  and  feldom  or 

ever  green.  The  reafe*  of  this  variety  of  colours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  the  different  fize  of 
the  globules  into  which  the  vapours  are  condenfed. 
This  is  controverted  by  Mr  Melville,  who  thinks  that 
the  clouds  refleft  the  fun’s  light  precifely  as  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  through  the  atmofphere.  This  refle&s 
the  molt  refrangible  rays  in  the  greateft  quantity ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  tranfmit  the  leaff  refrangible  ones, 
red,  orange,  and  yellow,  to  the  clouds,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  appear  moft  Ufually  of  thofe  colours.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by  obferving,  when 
he  was  in  Switzerland,  that  the  fnowy  fummits  of  the 
Alps  turned  more  and  more  reddifh  after  fun-fet,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  clouds  ;  and  he  imagines,  that  the 
femitranfparency  of  the  clouds,  and  the  obliquity  of 
their  iituation,  tend  to  make  the  colours  in  them  much 
more  rich  and  copious  than  thofe  on  the  tops  of  fnowy 
mountains. 

Of  the  mo-  The  motions  of  the  clouds,  though  fometimes  di- 
t'10115  of  reded  by  the  wind,  are  not  always  fo,  especially  when 
clouds.  thunder  is'about  to  enfue.  In  this  cafe  they  feem  to 
move  very  (lowly,  and  often  to  be  abfolutely  flationary 
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The  reafon  of  this  moll  probably  is, 
that  they  are  impelled  by  two  oppofite  ftreams  of  air  v  * 
nearly  of  equal  llrengtli ;  by  which  means  their  velo¬ 
city  is  greatly  retarded.  In  fuch  cafes  both  the  aerial 
currents  feem  to  afeend  to  a  very  confiderable  height ; 
for  Mcff.  Charles  and  Roberts,  when  endeavouring  to 
avoid  a  thunder-cloud  in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages, 

.could  find  no  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  current, 
though  they  afeended  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  In  fome  cafes  the  motions 
of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their  eledricity,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  current  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  in 
a  calm  and  warm  day,  we  often  fee  fmall  clouds  meet¬ 
ing  each  other  in  oppofite  diredions,  and  fetting  out 
from  fuch  fhort  diftances,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  any 
oppofite  winds  to  be  the  caufe.  Thefe  clouds,  when 
they  meet,  inftead  of  forming  a  larger  one,  become  much 
lefs,  and  fometimes  vanifh  altogether  ;  a  circumftance 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  difearge  of  oppofite  elec¬ 
tricities  into  each  other.  This  ferves  alfo  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  true  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds; 
for  if  two  clouds  eledrified,  the  one  pofitively  and  the 
other  negatively,  deftroy  each  other  on  contad  ;  it 
follows,  that  any  quantity  of  vapour  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere,  while  it  retains  its  natural  quantity  of 
eledricity,  remains  invifible,  but  becomes  a  cloud  when 
eledrified  either  plus  or  minus .  A  difficulty,  however, 
ff ill  occurs  ;  viz.  in  what  manner  a  fmall  quantity  of 
vapour  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  ocean  of  the  lame 
kind  of  matter,  can  acquire  either  more  or  lefs  eledri¬ 
city  than  that  which  furrounds  it :  and  this  indeed  wc 
feem  not  as  yet  to  have  any  data  to  folve  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner.  TI 

The  fhapes  of  the  clouds  are  likewife  undoubtedly  Their 
owing'  to  their  eledricity ;  for  in  tliofe  feafons  in  which1  afe9* 
a  great  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  atmofphe- 
rical  eledricity,  we  (hall  perceive  the  clouds  affuming 
ffrange  and  whimffcal  fhapes,  which  vary  almoft  every 
moment.  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  fmall  clouds 
in  the  air,  and  vanifiiing  upon  contad,  is  an  almoft  in¬ 
fallible  fig.11  of  thunder.  n 

Beiides  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  rain,  See.  the  C©tmeo 
clouds  are  intimately  conneded  with  thofe  of  wind, 
and  always  affume  a  particular  fhape  when  a  ftrongwind* 
continued  wind  is  about  to  enfue;  though  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  in  the  itrongeft  winds  we  fhall  often  obferve 
them  ftationary.  Sometimes  alfo,  on  the  approach  of 
a  cloud,  we  fhall  find  a  fudden  and  violent  gull  of  wind 
arife  ;  and  at  others,  the  wind,  though  violent  before, 
fhall  ceafe  on  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  and  recover  its 
flrengtli  as  foon  as  the  cloud  is  paft.  This  connediou 
of  the  clouds  with  wind  is  moft  remarkable  in  moun¬ 
tainous  countries,  when  the  peaks  are  fuihciently  high 
to  have  their  tops  involved  in  clouds.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  mountain  of  this  kind  is  met  with  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  clouds  on  whole  top,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  winds  iffue  forth 
as  if  they  had  been  confined  in  a  bag  ;  and  fomething 
fimilar  has  been  obferved  of  mountains  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  ufes  of  the  clouds  are  evident;  as  from  them  Their  uf  \ 
proceeds  the  rain  which  refrefhes  the  earth;  and  with¬ 
out  which,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  nature, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  muft  be  a  mere  defart. 

They 
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j?r ' (  They  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  as  a  fcreen  interpofed 
Clovis  between  the  earth  and  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  are  often  fo  powerful  as  to  deftroy  the  grafs  and 
other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  fecret  operations 
of  nature  alfo,  where  the  cle&rical  fluid  is  concerned, 
the  clouds  bear  a  principal  fhare  ;  and  ferve  efpecialiy 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  fluid  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  into  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  at- 
mofphere  :  in  doing  which,  when  electrified  to  a  great 
degree,  they  fometimes  produce  very  terrible  effects;  of 
which  inflances  have  been  already  given. 

CLOVE-tree,  in  botany.  See  Caryoph  yllus. 

Clove,  a  term  ufed  in  weights  of  wool.  Seven 
pounds  make  a  clove.  In  Effex,  eight  pounds  of  cheefe 
and  butter  go  to  the  clove. 

Clove  Julyflower .  See  Dianthus. 

CEOVER-grass,  in  botany.  See  Trip-olium  ; 
and  Agriculture,  n°  177,  179. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the  turn 
of  the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out  weight 
when  fold  out  by  retail. 

CLOVIO  (Giorgio  Giulio),  hiftory  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Sclavonia  in  1498.  Having  in 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  applied  himfelf  to  literature, 
his  genius  prompted  him  to  purfue  the  art  of  painting 
for  a  profeflion  ;  and  at  1 8  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  fpent  three  years  to  perfect  his  hand 
in  drawing,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  painting 
in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  colouring  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  inftru&ions  of  Julio  Romano,  and  his 
tafte  of  compofition  and  defign  was  founded  on  the  ob- 
fervations  he  made  on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonaroti.  By  thofe  afnflances  he  proceeded  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  hiftory, 
that  in  the  former  he  was  accounted  equal  to  Titian, 
and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti.  He  died 
in  1578.  His  works  are  -  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
are  at  this  day  numbered  among  the  curiofities  of  Rome. 
Vafari,  who  had  feen  the  wonderful  'performances  of 
Clovio  with  inexpreflible  aftonifhment,  enumerates 
many  of  his  portraits  and  hiftorical  compofitfons,  and 
feems  to  be  almoft  at  a  lofs  for  language  fuffieiently  ex- 
-preffive  of  their  merit.  He  mentions  two  or  three 
pictures  on  which  the  artift  had  beftowed  the  labour 
of  nine  years  :  but  the  principal  picture  reprefented 
Nimrod  building  the  Tower  of  Babel;  which  was  fo 
exquifitely  finifhed,  and  fo  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  that 
it  feemed  quite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pen¬ 
cil  could  execute  it.  He  fays  it  is  impoflible  to  ima¬ 
gine  any  thing  fo  admirably  curious;  whether  one  con- 
fiders  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  richnefs  of  the 
compofition,  the  delicacy  of  the  naked  figures,  the 
perfpe&ive  proportion  of  the  obje&s,  the  tender  di- 
ftances,  the  feenery,  the  buildings,  or  other  ornaments; 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable.  He  alfo 
takes  notice  of  a  (Ingle  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pi&ures  of  this  mafter;  which,  though  exceedingly  and 
incredibly  fmall,  is  yet  fo  perfect,  that  even  the  moft 
minute  member  was  as  diftimft  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
of  the  natural  fize. 

CLOVIS  L  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  for  he  was  the  firft  conqueror  of  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Gaul,  pofteffed  before  his  time  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Germans,  and  Goths.  Thefe  he  united  to  the 
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then  fcanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the  feat  of  CI#ut» 
government  from  Sciffons  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the  U 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  He  died  in  51 1,  in  the  ,  C  ^ 
46th  year  of  his  age  and  31ft  of  his  reign.  See  (H'iji. 
of)  France. 

CLOUTS,  in  gunnery,  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nail¬ 
ed  on  that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which 
comes  through  the  nave,  and  through  which  the  linfpin 
goes. 

CLOYNE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  and  province  of  Munfter.  W.  Long.  8.  o. 

N.  Lat.  51.  40.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  though  an 
epifcopal  refidence.  A  church  was  built,  and  a  bifhop- 
ric  ere&ed  here,  by  St  Colman,  who  died  on  the  4th 
of  November  604  *,  and  in  707  an  abbey  was  alfo  found¬ 
ed  here.  In  1430,  the  bifhopric  was  united  to  that  of 
Cork  ;  and  the  union  continued  till  the  I  ith  of  No¬ 
vember  1638,  when  Dr  George  Synge  was  confecra- 
ted  biihop  of  Cloyne  ;  finee  which  time  this  fee  has 
been  governed  by  its  own  prelates,  one  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Berkeley. — This  fee  is  not  taxed  in 
the  king’s  books;  but  is  nowreputedto  be  worth  L.2500 
a-year. — The  chapter  of  Cloyne  iscompofed  of  a  dean, 
chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  an  archdeacon,  and 
fourteen  prebendaries.  The  diocefe  is  divided  into  four 
rural  deaneries,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Mary 
of  Youghal  is  united  to  the  bifhopric.  The  cathedral  is 
a  decent  Gothic  building.  The  nave  is  about  120  feet 
long  ;  having  lateral  aifles,  befides  the  crofs  aides,  di¬ 
vided  by  Gothic  arches,  five  on  each  fide.  In  the 
choir  there  is  an  excellent  organ.  The  bifhop’s  pa¬ 
lace,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  is  large  and  convenient.  To  the  north-weft 
of  Cloyne  is  a  reputed  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St  Col¬ 
man,  which  is  much  frequented  on  the  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  being  the  patron-day. 

CLUE  of  a  sail,  the  lower  corner;  and  hence 

CLVE-Garnets ,  are  a  fort  of  tackles  faftened  to  the 
clues,  or  lower  corners  of  the  main-fail  or  fore-fail,  to 
trufs  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occalion  requires,  which 
is  ufually  termed  during  up  the  falls . 

CiuE-Lines  are  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  clue-garnets; 
only  that  the  latter  ate  confined  to  the  courfes,  where¬ 
as  the  former  are  common  to  all  the  fquare  fails.  See 
thefe  ropes  as  reprefented  in  the  article  Ship. 

CLUNIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  principal  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a  conventus  juri- 
dicus,  on  the  Durius,  to  the  weft  of  Numantia.  Now 
Corunna  del  Conde. 

CLUNIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Corfica,  near 
Baftia.  Now  St  Catharine . 

CLUNY,  or  Clugny,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Bene¬ 
dictine  monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name  ;  being  the  head 
or  chief  of  a  congregation  denominated  from  them. 

It  is  lituated  in  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of 
France,  on  the  river  Grone  ;  and  was  founded  by 
William  Duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain  ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  the  Abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by  that  Duke, 
in  the  year  910. 

.  This  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  that  in  1245,  after  the  holding  of  the  firft' 
council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny, 
accompanied  with  the  2  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Conflantinople,  12  Cardinals,  3  archbifhops,  15  bilhops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots;  who  were  all  enter- 
L  tained. 
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teJncti,  without  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out  of 
rfieir  place  :  tho’  S.  Louis,  (^Blanche  his  mother,  the 
Duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  infer,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Coni  antinople,  the  fons  of  the  kings  of  Arra- 
<-0n  and  Caitile,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  6  counts,  and 
n  great  number  of  lords,  with  all  their  retinues,  were 
there  at  the  fame  time. 

Cluny,  at  its  firil  ere&ion,  was  put  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  protection  of  the  apoflolic  fee  ;  with  exprefs 
prohibition  to  all  fecular  and  ecclefiaftic  powers,  to  dif- 
turb  the  monks  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  effe&s,  or 
the  election  of  their  abbot*  By  this  they  pretended 
to  be  exempted  from  the  jurifdiaion  of  bifhops;  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  infill  on  the 

Cluny  is  the  bead  of  a  very  numerous  and  extenfive 
congregation  s  in  effeft,  it  was  the  firil  congregation 
of  divers  monafteries  united  under  one  chief,  fo  as  only 
to  conilitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one  aicier, 
that  ever  aroie.  * 

This  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by 
William  Earl  of  Warren,  foil-in-law  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  a  honfe  for  them  at  Lewes  in 
Sufiex  about  the  year  1077.  There  were  27  priories 
and  ceils  of  this  order  in  England,  which  were  govern¬ 
ed  by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  denizens. 

CLUPEA,  or  Herring,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  upper  jaw 
is  iurmihed  with  a  ferrated  myftache  ;  the  branchioflege 
membrane  has  eight  rays  ;  a  fcaly  ferrated  line  runs 
along  the  belly  from  the  bead  to  the  tail ;  and  the 
belly-fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are  1 1 

fpecies,  viz.  . 

x.  The  harengus,  or  common  herring,  has  no  tpots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  ;  whence  the  proverb  arifes,  Sis  dead  as  a  her - 
The  meat  is  every  where  in  great  efteem,  being 
fatt  foft,  and  delicate;  efpecially  if  it  is  dreffed  as  icon 
as  caught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than  011  the 

next  day.  . 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Not- 
withftanding  the  words  z«x*1*  and  are  by  trans¬ 

lators  rendered  hake ,  the  characters  given  to  thofe  iifli 
are  common  to  fneb  numbers  of  different  fpecies  as  ren¬ 
der  it  impoffible  to  fay  which  they  intended. 

Herrings  are  found  from  the  highett  northern  lati- 
’  tudes,  yet  known  as  low  as  the  northern  coalls  of 
France  ;  and  except  one  inflance,  brought  by  Dod,  of 
a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  none 
tire  ever  found  more  foutherly.  They  are  met  with 
in  vail  fhoals  on  the  coail  of  America,  as  low  as  Ca¬ 
rolina.  In  Chefapeak-bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of 
thofe  fifli,  which  cover  the  ihore  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  become  a  nuifance.  We  find  them  again  in  the  feas 
of  Kamptfchatka,  and  probably  they  reach  Japan  ;  for 
Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  fifh  of  that 
country,  fome  that  are  congenerous*  The  great  win¬ 
ter  rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  arblrc  circle: 
there  they  continue  for  many  months  in  order  to  re¬ 
cruit  themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of  Spawning;  the  feas 
within  that  fpace  fwarming  with  infedl  food  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  thofe  of  our  warmer  latitudes. 
This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itfelf  in  motion  in  the 
fprin^ :  &wc  diftinguilh  this  vail  body  by  that  name  \ 
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for  the  word  herring  comes  from  the  German  beer, 

“  an  army,”  to  exprefs  their  numbers.  They  begin  ~ 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  ifles  in  April  and  May  ; 
tliefe  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  (hoal  which 
conies  in  June  ;  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  figns,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  fuch  as  gannets 
and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when 
the  main  body  approaches,  iis  breadth  and  depth  ia 
fuch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  diftinft  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  ihree  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
the  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling  :  fome- 
times  they  fink  for  the  fp?.ce  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  rife  again  to  the  furface  ;  and  in  fine  wea¬ 
ther  refled  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours  like  a  field  of 
the  moil  precious  gems ;  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  much 
mere  valuable,  light  fhoutd  this  flupendous  gift  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  be  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britiik 
ifles. 

The  firil* check  this  army  meets  in  its  inarch  foutk- 
ward  i?  from  the  Shetland  ifles,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts;  one  wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to 
the  well  era  fhort-s  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers ;  others  pafs  on  to¬ 
wards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her¬ 
rings :  they  then  pafs  "through  the  Britifn  Channels 
2tnd  after  that,  in  a  manner  difappear.  Thole  which 
take  towards  the  well,  after  offering  themfelves  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  the  great  flationary  fifnery  is,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a 
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fecond  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  fecond 
divifion  :  the  one  takes  to  the  weflera  fide,  and  is 
fcarce  perceived,  being  foon  loll  in  the  immeulity  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  other,  that  paffes  into  the  Irifli 
fea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  rnofi  of  the 
coails  that  border  on  it.  Thefe  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  arc  thus  feparated  from  the  greater 
columns,  arc  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do 
not  fhow  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts,  ^ 

Were  we  inclined  to  confider  this  partial  migration  Wonderfs 
in  a  moral  light,  we  might  re£e&  with  veneration  andinfhn<5l  of 
awe  on  the  mighty  power  which  originally  impreflecf thefe  crei 
on  this  mod  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures  the  tnflin&tar 
that  dire£ts  and  points  out  the  courfe,  that  blcffes  and 
enriches  thefe  iflands,  which  caufes  them,  at  certain 
and  invariable  times,  to  quit  the  vaft  polar  deeps,  and 
offer  themfelves  to  our  expelling,  fleets.  That  bene¬ 
volent  Being  lias  never  been  known,  from  the  earliefl 
account  of  time,  once  to  withdraw  this  blefiing  from 
the  whole  ;  though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it 
to  particulars,  yet  this  partial  failure  (for  which  we  fee 
no  natural  reafon)  fhould  fill  us  with  the  xr.oft  exalted 
and  grateful  fenfe  of  his  Providence  for  impreflmg  fuch 
an  invariable  and  general  infliudl  on  thefe  fifh  towards 
a  fo  nth  ward  migration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  bene¬ 
fited,  and  to  withdraw  it  when  only  a  minute  part  is  to 
fuffer. 

This  inftinil  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re¬ 
move  for  the  fake  of  depoiiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  affuredly 
than  thofe  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defedl 
of  food  that  they  fet  themfelves  in  motion  ;  for  they 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  theii  return  arc  almoik 
univerfally  oblerved  to  be  lean  and  miferable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the.  Pole  vve  are  not  yet  informed  p 

but 
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Ctupea.  but  iu  our  Teas  they  feed  much  on  the  on) ft  us  marixus, 
^  a  cruftaceous  intent,  and  fome times  on  their  own 
fry% 

X  hey  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  conti¬ 
nue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  deposit  their  fpawn.  The  young  herrings  begin 
to  approach  the  Ihores  in  July  and  Augufl,  "and  are 

4  t^en  bom  half  an  inch  to  two  indies  long:  thofe  in 
\ onng ones Y  orkfhire  are  called  herring Jilc.  Though  we  have  no 
rerrewth  Particlllar  authority  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  her- 
their  pa-  rings  arc  found  in  our  feas  during  winter,  it  feems  molt 
rents.  certain  that  they  mini  return  to  their  parental  haunts 

beneath  the  ice,  to  repair  the  vail  deftru&ion  of  their 
race  during  fummer  by  men,  fowl,  and  fifli.  Some  of 
the  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coall  the  whole  year ; 
the  Scai  borough  filhermen  never  put  down  their  nets 
but  they  catch  a  few  :  but  the  numbers  that  remain  .are 
not  worth  comparifon  with  tlioie  that  return.  See 
// eri  i rig-  Fishery. 

The  Dutch  are  moll  extravagantly  fond  of  this  lifh 
when  it  is  pickled.  A  premium  is  given  to  the  iirft 
bufs  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrotia,  and  a  vail  price  given  for  each  keg.  There 
is  as  much  joy  among  the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as 

5  th.e  Egyptians  fhow  on  the  firli  overflowing  of  the 
Pickling  of  Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art 
When  fnl  of  PicUing  herrings.  One  William  Beaaklcn  of  Hi- 
\tfated.  venet,  iieai  Sluys,  hit  on  this  uiefui  expedient :  from 

him  was  derived  the  name  pickle?  which  we  borrow  from 
the  Dutch  and  Herman.  Baukien  died  in  1397.  The 
emperor  Charles  Y .  held  his  memory  in  fuch  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  fervice  he  did  to  mankind,  as  to  do  his 
tomb  the  honour  of  a  vilit.  It  is  very  fmgular  that 
moll  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  difh  to 
the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mountebank.  Thus 
the  Dutch  call  him  pickle  herring  ;  the  Italians,  tnaca- 
roni  ;  the  French,  jean  pottage ;  the  Qeimans,  bans 
*zi'vrfl,  that  is,  jack  fan f age  ;  and  the  English  dignify  him 
with  the  name  of  jack  pudding. 

2.  Tli tfpratius  has  13  rays  in  the  back  fin.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  feas,  and  has  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  kfs  fize.  They 
come  into  the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  theberin- 
mng  of  November,  and  leave  it  in  March;  and  are,  du¬ 
ring  that  Eaton,  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  At  Gravefend  and  at  Yarmouth,  they  are  cured 
like  re q- herrings :  they  are  fometimes  pickled,  and  are 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but  the  bones 
will  not  difTolve  lijce  thofe  of  the  latter. 

3.  Ihe  alofa%  or JJjad,  has  a  forked  fnout,  and  black 
fpots.  on  the  fides.  According  to  Belonius  and  Iiaf- 
fdqnift,  this  is  a  fifti  of  paffage  in  the  Nile.  The  -  laft 
fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Smyrna, 
and  on  the  coall  of  Egypt  near  Rofetto  ;  and  that  in 
the  months  of  December  and  Januarv  it  afeends  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairo,  where  the  people  Huff  it  with 

g  pot  marjoram  ;  and  when  drefled  in  that  manner,  it 
The  finpft  will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater.  In  Great  Bri- 
*  u  die  tarn  the  Severn  affords  this  fifh  in  higher  perfection 
than  any  other  river.  It  makes  its  firfl  appearance 

Ypril ;  for 
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there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm  feafons  in  , 

Its  arrival  fooner  or  latter  depends  much  on  tlie  tem¬ 
per  of  the  air.  It  continues  in  the  river  about  two 
months,  and  then  is  fuccetded  by  a  variety  which  we 
lhail  have  oecaiion  to  mention  hereafter. 
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The  Severn  fhad  is  efleemed  a  very  delicate  fifli 
about  the  time  of  its  firli  appearance,  efpecially  in  that 
part  of  the  river  that  flows  by  Gloucefler,  where  they V 
.are  taken  in  nets,  and  ufually  fell  dearer  than  falmon  * 
fome  are  fent  to  London,  where  the  fi  ill- mongers  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  the  Thames  by  the  French 
name  a/ofe.  Whether  they  fpawn  in  this  river  and  the 
Wye  is  not  determined,  for  their  fry  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  old  fifli  come  from  the  fea  into  the 
river  in  full  roe.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl* 
multitudes  of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Gloucefler; 
forae  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  fmall  herring,  and  theft 
the  filhermen  erroneoully  fuppofe  to  be  the  fry  of  the 
(had.  Numbers  of  thefe  are  taken  near  Gloucefler,  in 
thofe  months  only,  but  none  of  the  emaciated  lhad  arc 
ever  caught  in  their  return. 

The  Thames  fliad  does  not  frequent  that  river  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is 
efleemed  a  very  courfe  and  in  lipid  fort  of  lrfli.  The 
Severn  lhad  is  fometimes  caught  in  theTiianaes,  though 
rarely,  and  called  allis  (no  doubt  a/e/e,  the  French 
name)  by  the  filhermen  in  that  river.  About  the  fame 
time,  and  rather  earlier,  the  variety  called,  near  Glou- 
cefter,  the  twaite,  makes  its  appearance  ;  and  is  taken  Tw/te  ^ 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  ascribed, 
great  difrepute  as  the  fliad  of  the  Thames.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  each  variety  are  as  follows  :  the  true 
lhad  weighs  fometimes  eight  pounds  ;  but  their  ge¬ 
neral  fize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  twaite,  on  the 
contrary,  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  Hvalte  differs  from  a 
fliad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  Ipots  on 
the  Tides  :  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gill  ;  but 
commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 
the  other. 

4.  The  encrctficolvs,  or  ancfauy>  has  its  upper  jaw  Anchovy 
longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches dtlcribed. 
long.  They  are  taken  in  vail  quantities  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  are  brought  over  here  pickled.  The 
great  flfhery  is  at  Georgia  a  fmall  ifle  weft  of  Leg¬ 
horn.  See  Anch &vy -Fisher  y\ 

The  other  fpccies  are,  5.  The  atherinoides  lias  a 
fliining  line  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  belly-fins.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  6.  The  thrifts  has  2S  rays  in  the  iin 
at  the  .anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  The 
fima  has  yellow  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  very 
fmall.  The  mouth  is  flat  ;  the.  upper  jaw  is  very 
flioi  t  ;  the  body  is  of  a  fluning  diver  colour  ;  and  the 
fins  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Alia.  8.  The  {lemi- 
da  has  no  belly- fm 3,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  9.  The  myffus  is  fhaped  like  a 
fword,  and  the  fins  at  the  anus  are  united.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean,  jo.  The  tropica  has  a 
wedge-like  tail,  and  a  white,  broad,  cornpreffed  body. 

It  is  found  at  Afcenfion  iffand.  1 1 .  The  linenfis  is  very 
-like  the  common  herring,  but  broader.  It  has  no  teeth, 
and  is  a  native  of  China. 

CLUSIA,  the  balsam-tree  :  A  genus  of  the 
rnonogyma  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
Of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  v 

thole  plants  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous  or  hexaphyllous,  w  ith  its  leaf¬ 
lets  oppolite  and  imbricated  ;  the  corolla  tetrapelalcus, 
or  hexapetalous  ;  the  ilamiua  numerous.  The  calyx 
•and  corolla  of  the  female  as  in  the  male  ;  the  ne&a- 
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Hum  of  anthers  or  glandules  coalited,  including  the  duftions 
germen.  The  capfule  is  quinquelocular,  quinquevalved, 
and  full  of  pulp.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  names 
of  America.  The  mo  ft  remarkable  is  dm  (lava.  I  lus 
is  pretty  common  in  the  BritiHi  American  iflands, 
where  the  tiees  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and 
fhoot  out  many  branches  on  every  fide,  furinfhed  wit 
thick,  round,  fucculent  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  eaGh 
having  a  thick  fucclent  cover.  After  the  flowers  are 
paft,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit.  From  every 
part  of  thefe  trees  there  exudes  a  kind  of  turpentine, 
which  is  called  in  the  Weft:  Indies  hog-gum;  becaufe 
they  fay,  that  when  any  of  the  wild  hogs  are  wound¬ 
ed,  they  repair  to  thefe  trees,  and  rub  their  wounded 
parts  againft  the  flem  till  they  have  anointed  themfelves 
with  this  turpentine,  which  heals  their  wounds.  1  hefe 
plants  are  very  tender,  and  in  this  country  mull  be 
kept  conftantly  in  a  ftove  ;  and  fparingly  watered,  e- 
fpecially  in  winter  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  in  thole 
parts  of  the  iflands  where  it  feldom  rains,  and  confe- 
que  fitly  cannot  bear  much  moifture.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings,  which  muft  be  laid  to  dry  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  parts  may 
hn  healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  The  bell 
time  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they 
•  ay  b  well  rooted  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on 

in  autumn.  r 

^LUSINA  falus,  (anc.  geog.)  a  lake  of  lui- 
cany,  extending  north- weft:  between  Clufium  and  Ar- 
retium,  and  communicating  with  the  Arnus  and  Cla- 
nis.  Now  Chiana  Palude . 

CLUSINI  fontes,  (Horace),  baths  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  territory  of  Clufium,  between  this  lafl  to  the 
north,  and  Acula  to  the  fouth,  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
miles  from  each.  Now  jBagni  di  S .  Cajciana . 

CLUSIUM,  anciently  called  Camars,  (Virgil,  Li¬ 
vy)  ;  a  town  of  Tufcany,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Palus 
Clufina,  where  it  forms  the  Clanis  ;  the  royal  refi- 
dence  of  Porfena,  three  days  journey  from  Rome  to 
the  north,  (Polybius).  Cluftnus  the  epithet.  Clufini 
Veteres  the  people.  Now  Chnfu  E.  Long.  13.  Lat. 
a*.— Clufium  Novum ,  was  a  town  of  Tufcany,  near  the 
fprings  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  territory  of  Arretiuin  , 
where  lies  the  Ager  Cluftnus  ;  now  called  Cafentino . 

Clufini  Novi ,  the  people,  (Pliny). 

CLUTIA,  in  botany  :.  A  genus  of  the  gynandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  iri - 
cocc*.  The- male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  the  corolla 
pentapetalous :  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  female  as 
in  the  male  ;  the  ftyles  are  three,  and  the  capfule  is 
trilocular  witli  a  ftnglefeed.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  ever¬ 
green  fhrubby  plants,  riling  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  fimple  leaves,  and  greenilh-white  quin- 
quepetalous  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  fpring  or  fiimmer,  planting  them  in  pots  of  light 
earth,  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  The  plants  muft.  always 

be  kept  in  a  flove.  .  . 

Dr  Wright,  in  his  account  of  the  medicinal  plants 
of  Jamaica,  fays  that  the  clufia  elutheria  is  the  fame 
as  the  cafcariila  and  eleatheria  of  the  (hops.  Other 
medical  writers  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  diftind 
barks,  and  they  are  fold  in  the  ihops  as  different  pro- 
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aucuuus.  Linnaeus’s  croton  cafcariila,  Dr  Wright  ob- 
ferves,  is  the  wild  rofemary  fhrub  of  Jamacia,  the  bark 
of  which  has  none  of  the  fenftble  qualities  of  the  caf¬ 
cariila.  . 

CLUVIER  (Philip),  in  Latin  Cluvcrtus,  a  cele¬ 
brated  geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  He  tra¬ 
velled  into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 


Cluv’er, 

Clvcle. 


order  to  fludy  law  ;  but,  being  at  Leyden,  Joieph 
Scaliger  perfuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  for 
geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this 
purpofe  viftted  the  greateft  part  of  the  European  flates. 
He  was  well  verfed  in  many  languages  ;  and  where- 
ever  he  went,  obtained  illuflrious  friends  and  protec¬ 
tors.  At  his  return  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there  with 
great  applaufe ;  and  died  in  1623,  aged  43.  He 
wrote,  i.  De  tribus  Rheni  alveis .  2.  Germania  an - 

tiqua .  3.  Sicilia  antiqua.  4.  Italia  antiqua .  5.  /«- 
troduclio  in  univerfam  Geographiam.  All  juftly  efteerned. 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which,  ariling  in  An- 
n  an  dale,  falls  into  the  fea  over  againft:  the  ifle  of  Bute. 
Next  to  the  Tay,  it  is  the  largefl  river  m  Scotland  5 
and  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  up  to  Glafgow.  The 
canal,  which  joins  the  Forth,  falls  into  it  a  little  below 
that  city.  The  catara£l  called  the  Frith  of  the  Clyde , 
on  polite  to  Lanark,  is  a  great  natural  curioftty,  and 
the  firft  feene  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  flieet  of  water  for  about  a  mile  falls  from 
rock  to  rock.  At  Stone-byers,  the  firft  fall  is  about 
60  feet  ;  the  laft,  at  Cory-Lynn,  is  over  folid  rock, 
notlefs  than  100  feet  high.  At  both  thefe  places 
this  great  body  of  water  exhibits  a  grander  and  more 
interefting  fpe&acle  than  imagination  can  poflibly  com 

ceive.  n  . 

At  Cory-Lynn, The  falls  are  feen  to  moft  advantage 
from  a  ruinous  pavilion  in  a  garden,  placed  in  a  lofty 
fituation.  The  catarad  is  full  in  view,  feen  over  the 
tops  of  trees  and  bullies,  precipitating  itfelf,  for  an 
amazing  way,  from  rock  to  rock,,  with  Ihort  interrup¬ 
tions,  forming  a  rude  Hope  of  furious  foam.  The  fides 
are  bounded  by  vaft  rocks,  clothed  on  their  tops  with, 
trees :  on  the  fummit  and  very  verge  of  one  is  a  ruin¬ 
ed  tower,  and  in  front  a  wood  over-topt  by  a  verdant 
bill.  A  path  conducts  the  traveller .  down  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fall,  into  which  proje&s  a  high  rock, 
in  Hoods  infulated  by  the  water  ;  and  from  the  top  is  a 
tremendous  view  of  the  furious  ftream.  In  the. cliffs 
of  this  favage  retreat  the  brave  Wallace  is  faid  to 
have  concealed  himfelf,  meditating  revenge  for  his  in¬ 
jured  country. 

On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is  formed  near  the 
verge  of  the  rocks  ;  which  on  both  fides  are  perfectly 
mural  and  equidiftant,  except  where  they  overhang  : 
the  river  is  pent  up  between  them  at  a  diftance  far  be¬ 
neath  ;  not  running,  but  rather  Hiding  along  a  Honey 
bottom  Hoping  the  whole  way.  The  fummits  of  the 
rock  are  wooded  ;  the  fides  fmooth  and  naked  ;  the 
ftrata  narrow  and  regular,  farming  a  ftupendous  natu¬ 
ral  mafonry.  After  a  walk  of  above  half  a  mile  on  the 
edge  of  this  great  cliafm,  on  a  fudden  appears  the 
great  and  bold  fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming-fheet,  far- 
proje&ing  into  a  hollow,  in  which  the  water. fnows  a 
violent  agitation,  and  a  wide  extending  mill  arifes  from 
the  furface.  Above  that  is  a  fecond  great  fall ;  two 
leffer  fucceed :  beyond  them  the  river  winds,  grows 
more  tranquil, .  and  is  feen  for  a  confiderable  way* 

*  VvAiin/Jpn 
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Ctymene  bounded  on  one  fide  by  wooded  banks,  on  the  other  by 
II  rich  and  f welling  fields. 

Clytia.  great  fall  of  Stone-byers,  firft  mentioned,  has 

— "v  ;  more  of  the  horrible  in  it  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  is  feen  with  more  difficulty  :  it  confiffs  of  two 
precipitous  cataracts  falling  one  above  the  other  into  a 
vaftchafm,  bounded  by  lofty  rocks,  forming  an  ama¬ 
zing  theatre  to  the  view  of  thofe  who  take  the  pains  to 
defer nd  to  the  bottom.  Between  this  and  Cory-Lynn 
there  is  another  fall  called  Dundofflin . 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus  :  who,  being  Beloved  by  Apollo,  he  had  by 
her  Phaeton,  Lampatia,  Egle,  and  Phebe.  See  Phae¬ 
ton. 

CLYPEOLA,  treacle-mustard:  A  genus  of  the 
filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  Sillquofa .  The  filicula  is  emarginated, 
orbiculated,  comprefied  plane,  and  deciduous.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  France,  Italy,  and  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
winters  in  this  country.  One  of  them  is  an  annual,  and 
the  other  a  perennial  plant;  both  are  low  and  herba¬ 
ceous,  bearing  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLYSSUS,  an  extrad  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
feveral  bodies  mixed  together  :  and,  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  the  term  is  applied  to  feveral  extra&s  prepared 
from  the  fame  body,  and  then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER,  is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  inje&ed 
chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger  inteffines.  It  is 
vifually  adminiffered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  (beep,  or 
ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one  of  the 
apertures  an  ivory  pipe  faftened  with  pack-thread.  But 
the  French,  and  fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter 
fyringe,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  in  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and  like- 
wife  more  foicibly  expelled  into  the  large  inteffines. 
This  remedy  fhould  never  be  adminiffered  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  but  tepid ;  for  either  of  the  former 
will  be  injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clyffers  are  fometimes  ufed  tonourifh  and  fupport  a 
patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  reafon 
of  fome  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and 
decoctions  of  barley  and  oats  with  wine.  The  Engldh 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  clyfter,  made  of  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  which  has  been  ufed  by  feveral  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  appears  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy  when 
other  clyffers  prove  ineffe&ual,  and  particularly  in  the 
iliac  pafiion,  in  the  hernia  incarcerata ,  and  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  drowned  perfons^ 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Agamem¬ 
non  ;  but  while  that  prince  was  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
fhe  had  an  amorous  intrigue  with  iEgifthus,  whom  (he 
engaged  to  murder  Agamemnon  at  liis  return  to  his 
dominions.  Her  fon  Oreftes,  however,  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father  by  killing  jEgifthus,  with  his  mo¬ 
ther  Clytemneftra  ;  but  was  afterwards  haunted  by  the 
Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytie,  daughter  of  Oceanu9  and 
Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  deferted  by  her 
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lover,  who  paid  his  addreffes  to  Leucothoe ;  and  this  Cneotmn 
fo  irritated  her,  that  fhe  difeovered  the  whole  intrigue  CvfduSt 

to  her  rival’s  father.  Apollo  defpifed  her  the  more  v — ^ - * 

for  this ;  and  fhe  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  commonly  called  a  fun-flower ,  which  ftill  turns 
its  head  towards  the  fun  in  his  courfe  in  token  of  her 
love. 

CNEORUM,  widow-wail:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  * 
Tricocc* .  The  calyx  is  tridentated ;  there  are  three  equal 
petals,  and  a  tricoccous  berry.  There  is  but  one  fpe¬ 
cies,  a  little  evergreen  and  very  ornamental  fhrub,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  Ample  leaves,  and  tripetalous  flowers  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  It  is  propagated  from  feeds,  and  requires 
no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

CNICUS,  blessed-thistle  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  CompofiU .  The  calyx  is  ovate,  im¬ 
bricated  with  fpinous-branched  feales,  and  encircled 
with  bra&eae.  The  florets  are  equal.  There  are  fe- 
ven  fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  that 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  carduus  betiedifitis. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  cultivated  in  gardens :  it  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July,  and  perfects  it  feeds  in  autumn. 

For  medical  purpofes  the  plant  fhould  be  gathered 
when  in  flower,  dried  in  the  fhade,  and  kept  in  a  very 
dry  airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing  moul¬ 
dy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a  pe¬ 
netrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong  or  durable,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  are 
in  a  great  meafure  freed  from  by  keeping.  Water  ex¬ 
tracts  in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter 
and  more  grateful  parts  of  this  plant ;  if  the  digeftion 
is  continued  for  fome  hours,  the  difagreeable  parts  are 
taken  up  ;  a  ftrong  deco&ion  is  very  naufeous  and  of- 
fenfive  to  the  ftomach.  ReClified  fpirit  gains  a  very 
pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  remains  uninjuied  in  the 
ex  trad.  The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  little  known  in 
the  prefent  pra&ice.  The  naufeous  decoClion  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  to  provoke  vomiting  ;  and  a  ftrong  infufion 
to  promote  the  operation  of  other  emetics.  But  this' 
elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  offenfive  parts  of 
the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  pur¬ 
pofes.  Dr  Lewis  informs  us,  that  he  has  experienced 
excellent  efFe&s  from  a  light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lof3 
of  appetite,  where  the  ftomach  was  injured  by  irregu¬ 
larities.  A  ftronger  infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,  oc- 
cafions  a  plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  all  the  fecre- 
tions  in  general.  The  feeds  of  the  plant  are  alfo  con- 
fiderably  bitter,  and  have  fometimes  been  ufed  with  the 
fame  intention  as  the  leaves. 

CNIDUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  Greek  town  of  Caria; 
fituated  on  a  horn  or  promontory  of  a  peninfula.  It 
had  in  front  a  double  port,  and  an  ifland  lying  before 
it  in  form  of  a  theatre,  which  being  joined  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  moles  or  caufeways,  made  Cnidus  a  Dipo- 
lis  or  double  town,  (Strabo),  becaufe  a  great  number 
of  Cnidians  inhabited  the  ifland.  Paufanias  mentions • 
a  bridge  which  joined  the  ifland  to  the  continent. — 

Ctitdii ,  the  people.  Cnidlus ,  the  epithet. —  Cnidla  Ve¬ 
nus ,  a  principal  divinity  of  the  Cnidians,  (Horace), 
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i'us,  Her  ftatuc  was  executed  by  Praxiteles;  and  fo  exqui- 
L'b  lilely  done,  and  fo  much  admired,  that  people  came 
from  all  paits  to  view  it,  (Pliny).  Of  this  place  was 
Eudoxus,  the  famous  aftronomer  and  geometrician, 
who  had  here  an  obfervatory,  (Strabo). 

CNOSSUS,  or  Cnosus,  anciently  called  Cteralos, 
from  a  cognomina!  river  running  by  it  ;  a  city  of 
Crete,  23  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Gortina,  (Peutinger). 
Here  flood  the  fepulchre  of  Jupiter,  the  famous  laby¬ 
rinth,  and  the  palace  of  Minos  a  very  ancient  king;  here 
happened  the  adventure  of  Ariadne  his  daughter  with 
Thcfeus,  called  Gnofis ,  (Ovid).  Its  port-town  was 
Heracleum,  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  ifiand. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fu- 
fpended  on  leathers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  In  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn 
by  horfes,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  life  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  eaft,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den¬ 
mark  they  fometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches  ; 
though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman 
is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  raifed  before  the  body  of 
the  coach.  But  the  Spaniih  policy  has  difplaced  him 
in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordonnance  ;  on  occafion  of 
the  Duke  d*  Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very  import¬ 
ant  fecret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his  coach, 
had  been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  : 
lince  that  time  the  place  of  the  Spanifh  coachman  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  French  flage-coachman  and  our 
poftilion,  viz.  on  the  firft  horfe  on  the  left. 

The  invention  of  coaches  is  owing  to  the  French: 
yet  coaches  are  not  of  any  great  antiquity,  even  in 
France,  fcarce  reaching  beyond  the  reign  of  their 
Francis  I.  .Their  ufe,  at  their  firft  rife,  was  only  for 
the  country:  and  authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  fin- 
gular,  that  there  were  at  firft  no  more  than  two  coach¬ 
es  in  Paris;  the  one  that  of  the  queen,  and  the  other 
that  of  Diana  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  The  firft 
courtier  who  had  one  was  Jean  de  Laval  de  Bois  Dau¬ 
phin;  whole  enormous  bulk  difabled  him  from  travel¬ 
ling  on  horfeback.  One  may  hence  judge  how  much 
variety,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  have  grown  upon  our 
hands  in  later  days;  there  being  now  computed  in  that 
fame  city  no  lefs  than  15,000  coaches. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions,  to 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  peifedtion  ;  at  pre¬ 
fect  they  feem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard 
to  eafe  or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made 
feveral  fumptuary  laws  for  reft  raining  the  excefTive  rich¬ 
ness  of  coaches,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  gold,  filver,  &c. 
therein  ;  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be  negle&ed. 

By  the  adl  25  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  former  duties  on 
coaches,  fee.  are  repealed,  and  the  following  charged 
in  lieu  thereof,  namely:  For  every  coach,  berlin,  lan¬ 
dau,  chariot,  catefh,  with  four  wheels,  chaife  marine, 
chaife  with  four  wheels,  and  caravan,  or  by  whatever 
name  fuch  carriages  may  be  called,  kept  by  anyperfon 
for  his  own  ufe,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire  (except  hack¬ 
ney  coaches),  fhall  be  paid  the  yearly  fum  of  L.  7. 
And  for  every  calafli,  chaife,  chair,  gig,  or  whifkey, 
or  by  whatever  name  they  are  known  or  called,  having 
two  or  three  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by  one  or  more  hor¬ 
fes,  that  fhall  be  kept  by  any  perfon  for  his  own  ufe, 
or  to  be  let  out  to  hire,  the  yearly  fum  of  L.  3,  103. 

Every  maker  of  coaches,  chaife,  chariots,  &c  muft, 


from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July  1785,  take  out  at  Coach 
the  excife  office  in  London,  or  of  their  agents  in  the  ‘I 
■country,  a  licence  Jo  be  renewed  annually  at  lead  ten  Cc^u‘a’ 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  former,  for  which  they 
mull  pay  20s.  They  muft  alio  pay  2os  duty  for  every 
four-wheeled  carriage  newly  built  for  fale,  and  ros.  for 
every  tivo-wheel  carriage.  Thefe  duties  are  alio  pay¬ 
able  to  the  commifiioners  of  the  excife  in  town,  or  their 
agents  in  the  country. 

Coach-makers  in  Scotland  are  to  take  out  their  li¬ 
cences  and  pay  the  duties  to  the  commifiioners  of  ex¬ 
cife  in  Edinburgh,  or  their  agents  in  the  country  of  that  ' 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

Every  coach-maker  negle&ing  to  take  out  a  licence, 
and  renewing  the  fame  annually,  forfeits  L.  10  ;  and 
negle&ing  or  refufing  to  fettle  every  fix  weeks,  in  the 
manner  paiticularly  directed  by  the  adt,  is  a  forfeiture 
of  L  20. 

Hackney -Co  aches,  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the 
ftreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  gieat  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority. 

One  thoufand  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Weftminfter;  which  are  to  be  licen fed  by  com- 
miffi oners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  crown.  They  aie 
all  numbered,  having  their  numbers  engraved  on  tin 
plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors.  Their  fares  or  rates 
are  fixed  by  a&  of  parliament ;  and  by  a  late  adt  have 
been  increafed  111  confequence  of  a  new  weekly  tax. 

Stage-Co  eches,  are  thofe  appointed  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another. 

The  mailers  of  ftage- coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  things  loft  by  their  coachmen,  who  have  mo¬ 
ney  given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  unlefs  where  fuch 
mailer  takes  a  price  for  the  fame. 

Perfons  keeping  any  coach,  berlin,  landau,  or  other 
carriage  with  four  wheels,  or  any  calafli,  chaife,  chair, 
or  other  carriage  with  two  wheels,  to  be  employed  as 
public  ftage  coaches  or  carriages,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  paffengers  forhire  to  and  from  different  places, 
fhall  pay  annually  5  s.  for  a  licence  ;  and  no  perfon  fo 
licen  fed  fhall  by  virtue  of  one  licence  keep  more  than 
one  carriage,  under  the  penalty  of  L.  10. 

Mail-Go ac hrs,  are  ftage- coaches  of  a  particular  con- 
ftrudtion  to  prevent  overturns;  and  for  a  certain  confi- 
deration  carry  his  Majefty's  mails,  which  are  protected  by 
a  guard,  and  fubjedt  to  the  regulations  of  the  poft-offiee. 

They  are  poin  ted  as  to  their  time  of  arrival  and  depar¬ 
ture,  are  reflridied  to  four  infide  paffengers,  and  from 
experience  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  commerce 
and  correfpondence  of  t  his  country.  John  Palmer,  Eft*; 
who  has  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and  been  indefati¬ 
gable  in  bringing  the  efiabli/hment  to  a  permanent  foot¬ 
ing,  has  been  greatly  patronifed  by  government  ;  and 
got,  as  the  reward  of  his  fervice,  a  handfome  appointment 
in  the  general  poll-office  London. 

Coach,  or  Couch ,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  chamber  or  apart - 
ment  m  a  large,  fhi.p  of  war  near  the  ftern.  The  floor 
of  it  is  formed  by  the  aftmoil  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop:  it  is  generally  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  captain. 

COADUNA1-&,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
t\\c  fragment  a  method ri  naiuralis  of  Limneus,  in  which  he 
has  thefe  genera,  viz.  anriona,  liriodendrum,  magno- 
tia,  uvaria,  michelia,  thea. 

COAGULATION,  in  chemiflry,  is  performed  by 
5  fix 
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;oa^ulum  fix  different  agents;  and  by  each  of  thefe  m  feveral 
il  different  manners.  1.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by 
*  congealing,  cryffallizing,  and  precipitating,  as  in  the 
mercurius  vitae  and  fome  other  preparations.  2.  With 
oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  with  fulphur, 
falts,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  feriim  of  the 
blood,  &e.  4.  With  acid  and  alkali  growing  folid  to¬ 

gether,  as  in  the  tartarum  vitriolatum.  5.  With  fixed 
alkali,  as  in  milk.  And,  6.  With  acid  falts  ;  as  in 
milk,  ferum,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  is  the  fame  With  what  in  Englifh 
we  call  runnet ,  or  rather  the  curd  formed  thereby. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as 
for  the  fuelling  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where 
the  acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the 
drying  of  malt,  fofTil- coals  are  previoufly  charred,  or 
reduced  to.coah ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo  an 
operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 
By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks, 
therefore,  con  fill  of  the  two  moff  fixed  conftituent 
parts,  the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the 
acid  concrete  fait,  which,  though  volatile,  is  diffolved 
by  the  oil  and  the  earth. 

COAL,  among  chemiffs,  figiiifies  any  fubft&nce 
containing  oil,  which  has  been  expo  fed  to  the  fire  in 
dote  veffels,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  are  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  that  it  can  fuflain  a  red  heat  without  fur¬ 
ther  decompofition.  Coal  is  commonly  folid,  black, 
very  dry,  and  confiderably  hard.  The  fpecific  cha- 
va&er  of  perfedl  coal  is  its  capacity  of  bmning  with 
accefs  of  air,  while  it  becomes  red-hot  and  fparkles, 
fometimes  with  a  fenfible  flame  which  gives  little  light, 
with  no  fmoke  or  foot  capable  of  blackening  white 
bodies. 

Coal  ts  capable  of  communicating  its  inflammable 
principle,  either  to  the  vitriolic  acid  with  which  it 
forms  fulphur;  or  to  the  nitrous  acid  contained  in 
nitre,  which  it  inflames;  or  to  metallic  earths,  which 
)t  reduces  into  metals.  But  the  phlogiffon  cannot  pafs 
from  coal  to  form  thefe  new  combinations  without  the 
affiflance  of  red-heat.  Coal  feems  to  be  an  unalte¬ 
rable  compound  in  every  inftance  but  thofe  mentioned, 
of  burning  in  the  open  air,  and  of  communicating  its 
phlogiffon  to  other  bodies  :  for  it  may  be  expofed  in 
clofe  veffels  to  the  moff  violent  and  long  continued  fire 
without  fuffering  the  Faff  decompofition.  No  difpofi- 
tion  to  fufe,  nor  any  diminution  of  weight,  can  be  per¬ 
ceived.  It  is  a  fubffance  exceedingly  fixed,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  moff  refractory  in  nature.  It  refills  thea&ion 
cl  the  moff  powerful  menffrus,  liver  of  fulphur  alone 
excepted.  Coal  is  evidently  a  refult  of  the  decompofi¬ 
tion  of  the  compound  bodies  from  which  it  is  obtain¬ 
ed.  It  confiffs  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  earthy  prin¬ 
ciple  of  thefe  compound  bodies,  with  which  a  part  of 
the  faline  principles,  and  fome  of  the  phlogiffon  of 
the  decompofcd  oil,  arc  fixed  and  combined  very  inti¬ 
mately.  Coal  can  never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogi¬ 
ffon  of  a  body  which  has  been  in  an  oily  flate  :  hence 
it  cannot  be  formed  by  fulphur,  phofphorus,  metals, 
nor  by  any  other  fubffance  the  phlogiffon  of  which  is 
not  in  an  oily  (late.  Alfo  every  oily  matter  treated 
with  fire  in  clofe  veffels,  furnishes  true  coal ;  fo  that 
whenever  a  charry  refiduum  is  left,  we  may  be  certain 


that  the  fubffance  employed  in  the  operation  contained  Coals, 
oil.  Eaftly,  the  inflammable  principle  of  coal,  altho’  ’"“'V— — 
it  proceeds  from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil ;  but  pure 
phlogiffon  ;  fince  coal  added  to  vitriolic  acid  can  form 
fulphur,  to  phofphonc  acid  can  form  phofphorus, 

See,  ar.d  fmee  oil  can  produce  none  of  thefe  effects 
till  it  has  been  decompofed  and  reduced  to  the  ftatc 
of  coal.  Befides,  the  phenomena  accompanying  the 
burning  of  coal  are  different  from  thofe  which  happen 
when  oily  fubftances  are  burnt.  The  flame  of  char¬ 
coal  is  not  fo  bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  produces  iu 
flame  or  foot. 

All  the  phlogiffon  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  when  the  combuftion  is  flow.  One 
part  of  it  exhales  without  decompofition,  and  forms  a 
vapour,  or  an  invifible  and  infenfible  gas.  This  va¬ 
pour  (which  rs,  or  at  lead  contains  a  great  deal  of, 
fixed  air)»is  found  to  be  very  pernicious,  and  to  affedt 
the  animal  fyftem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion 
death  in  a  very  ihort  time.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  remain  in  a  clofe  place,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  fort  of  coal  is  burnt.  Perfons  ffruck  by 
this  vapour  are  (tunned,  faint,  fuffer  a  violent  headachr 
and  fall  down  fenfdefs  and  motionlefs.  The  bed  me¬ 
thod  of  recovering  them  is  by  expofure  to  the  open 
air,  and  by  making  them  fwallow  vinegar,  and  breathe 
it\ fleam. 

Amongft  coals,  fome  differences  are  obfervabky 
which  proceed  from  the  difference  of  the  bodies  froia 
which  they  are  made :  fome  coals-,  particularly,  are 
more  combuftible  than  others.  This  comhiulibility' 
feems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fa- 
line  principle  they  contain  ;  that  is,  the  more  of  the' 
fafine  principle  it  contains,  the  more  eafily  it  dccom- 
pofes  and  burns.  For  example,  coals  made  of  plants- 
and  wood  containing  much  faline  matter  capable  of 
fixing  it,  the  afhes  of  which  contain  much  alkaline  fait, 
burn  vigoroufly  and  produce  much  heat ;  whereas  ther 
coals  of  animal  matters,  the  faline  principles  of  which  arc 
volatile,  and  cannot  be  fixed  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  afhes  of  which  contain  little  or  no  fait,  aie  fcarcely 
at  all  combuffible.  For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  fo 
eafily  as  charcoal  does,  nor  ever  burn  alone,  but  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  afhes,  without  very  great  trouble, 
even  when  the  moff  effe&ual  methods  are  ufed  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  combuilion.  The  coal  of  bullocks  blood  has* 
been  kept  for  fix  hours  very  red  in  a  (hallow  crucible,* 
furrounded  with  burning  charcoal,  and  conftantly  flir- 
red  all  the  rime,  that  it  might  be  totally  expofed  to 
the  air  ;  yet  could  it  not  be  reduced  to’white,  or  even 
grey,  afhes  1  It  ftill  remained  very  black,  and  full  of 
phlogiffon.  The  coals  of  pure  oils,  or  of  concrete 
oily  fubffaucea  and  foot,  which  is  a  kind  of  coal  raifed 
during  inflammation,  are  as  difficultly  reduced  to  afhes  • 
as  animal  coals.  Thefe  coals  contain  very  little  faline 
matter  and  their  afhes  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals 
which  are  fo  difficultly’ burnt,  are  alfo  lefs  capable  of 
inflaming  with  nitre  tlnn  others  more  combuftible;  and 
fome  of  them  even  in  a  great  meafure  refill  the  action 
of  nitre. 

GOAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  folid  inflammable 
fubffance,  fiippofed  to  be  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and 
commonly  ufed  for  fuel.  Of  this  fubffance  there  are 
various  fpecies. 

1.  Pit-coal  (  Lith  anthrax  is  a  black,  folid,  com- 
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Ctal.  pa&,  brittle  mafs,  of  moderate  hardnefs,  lamellated 

"~v  ^  drindure,  more  or  lefs  Aiming,  but  feldom  capable  of 
a  good  polifti ;  and  does  not  melt  when  heated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Kirwan,  it  confifts  of  petrol  or  afphaltum, 
intimately  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  earth  chiefly 
argillaceous  ;  feldom  calcareous  ;  and  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  A  red  tindfure  is  extradled  from  it  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  cauftic  alkali  attacks  the  bituminous 
part.  From  fome  forts  of  it  a  varnifh  may  be  made 
by  means  of  fat  oils.  Fixed  alkali  has  nevei  been 
found  in  any  kind  of  it,  nor  fulphur,  unlefs  when  it 
happens  to  be  mixed  with  pyrites. — None  of  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  are  found  to  be  ele&rics per fc  (a). 

The  varieties  of  lithanthrax,  enumerated  byCronftedt, 

are,  i.  With  a  fmall  quantity  of  argillaceous  earth  and 
vitriolic  acid.  It  is  of  a  black  colour, and  ftiining  texture : 
it  burns,  and  is  moftly  confumed  in  the  lire,  but  leaves, 
however,  a  fmall  quantity  of  afhes.  2.  Slaty  coal. 

2.  Culm  coal,  called  holm,  by  the  Swedes,  has  a 
greater  portion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid, 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the 
fame  appearance  with  the  foregoing,  though  its  tex¬ 
ture  is  more  dull:  it  burns  with  aflame,  without  be¬ 
ing  confumed,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  flag  of  the  fame 
bulk  with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  Mr  Kirwan’s  defcription  of  it  from  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Stockholm  academy.  “  Its  fradure  has 
a  rougher  feftion  than  the  cannel  coal ;  its  fpecific 
gravity  from  1300  to  1370.  The  beft  kind  affords 
by  diilillation,  at  firft  fixed  air,  then  an. acid  liquor, 
afterwards  inflammable  air,  and  a  light  _oil  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  petrol;  then  a  volatile  alkali;  and  laflly  pitch- 
oil.  The  refiduum  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
whole;  and  being  flowly  burnt,  affords  13  percent, 
of  afhes,  which  confift  moftly  of  argillaceous  earth  ; 
and  about  three  hundredth  parts  of  them  are  magne¬ 
tic.  It  is  found  in  England,  and  among  fome  alu- 
minous  ores  in  Sweden. ” 

3.  Slate-coal  contains  fuch  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  flate  ;  however,  it 
burns  by  itfelf  with  a  flame.  M.  Magellan  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  this  is  the  bituminous  fubdance  already  de- 
feribed  (fee  Clay,  p.  51.)  This  fchiftua  is  of  a  dark 
bluifh  rufty  colour  ;  when  thrown  011  the  Are  it  burns 
with  a  lively  flame,  and  almoft  as  readily  as  the  oily 
wood  of  dry  olive  tree,  or  lignum  vitas ;  emitting  the 
very  difagreeable  fmell  of  petrol.  Such  large  quarries 
N°  83. 
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of  it  are  found  near  Purbeck  in  Dorfetftiire,  that  the  t  Coal- 
poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thence  {applied  with  "~v 
fuel.  From  the  appearance  of  this  flaty  coal,  Cron- 
ftedt  has  been  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the  earth  of 
all  kinds  of  coal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  didinguifh  it  after  being  burnt.  The  pit-coals, 
he  fays,  contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  fmoke  arifing  from  them  attacks  fi¬ 
ver  in  the  lame  manner  as  fulphur  does,  let  the  coals 
be  ever  fo  free  from  marcafite,  which,  however,  is  ci- 
ten  imbedded  or  mixed  with  them. 

4.  Cannel  coal  ( Ampelites ),  is  of  a  dull  black  co¬ 
lour  ;  breaks  eafiy  in  all  dire&ions ;  mid,  if  broken 
traiifverfely,  prefents  a  fmooth  conchoidal  furface.  It 
burns  with'  a  bright  lively  flame,  but  is  very  apt  to 
fly  in  pieces  in  the  lire  ;  however  it  is  faid  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  this  property  by  immerfion  in  water 
for  fome  hours  previous  to  its  being  ufed.  It  contains 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  petrol  in>  lefs  condenfed  hate 
than  other  coals.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1.270. 

This  kind  of  coal,  being  of  an  uniform  hard  texture, 
is  eafily  turned  on  a  lath,  and  takes  a  good  polifli.  Hence 
it  is  ufed  for  making  various  toys,  which  appear  almofl. 
as  well  as  if  made  of  the  fined  jet.  . 

5.  Kilkenny 'coal  is  the  lighted  of  any;  its  lpecific 
gravity  being  only  about  J400.  It  contains  the  lar¬ 
ged  quantity  of  afphaltum ;  burns  with  lefs  fmoke  and 
flame,  and  more  intenfely,  though  more  flowly,  than 
the  cannel-coal.  The  quantity  of  earth  it  contains 
does  not  exceed  one  twentieth  part  of  its  weight ;  but 
this  kind  of  coal  is  frequently  mixed  with  pyrites.  It 
is  found  in  tHe  county  of  Kilkenny,  belonging  to.  the 
province  of  Leinder  in  Ireland.  The  quality  of  it  as 
burning  without  fmoke,  is  proverbially  ufed  as  an  en¬ 
comium  on  the  county. 

6.  Sulphureous  coal  conflds  of  the  former  kinds  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  pyrites  ;  whence 
it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  expofed  to  the 
air,  after  which  water  will  a£I  upon  it.  It  contains 
yellow  fpots  that  look  like  metal ;  burns  with  a  ful- 
phureous  fmell,  leaving  behind  it  either  flagorful- 
phureous  afhes,  or  both.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1500 
or  more. 

7.  Bovey  coal •  ( Xylanthrax ) ,  is  of  a  brown  or 
brownifh  black  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar  tex¬ 
ture.  Its  laminae:  are  frequently  flexible  when  fird 
dug,  though  they  generally  harden  when  expofed  to 
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(A)  “  The  varieties  of  this  coal  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  are  very  numerous  according  to  the  different  fub- 
dances  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  but  in  regard  to  their  (economical  ufes,  only  two  kinds  are  taken  notice  ot  by 
the  Britifh  legiflature,  viz.  culm  and  caking  coals.  The  caking  coals,  in  burning,  fhow  an  incipient  ruiion, 
fo  that  their  fmalled  pieces  unite  in  the  fire  into  one  mafs ;  by  which  means  the  fmalled  pieces,  and  even  the 
mere  dud  of  this  kind,  arc  almoft  equally  valuable  with  the  larged  pieces.  The  other  fort  called  culm,  does  not 
fufe  or  unite  in  the  fierced  fire  ;  fo  that  the  fmall  coal,  being  unfit  for  dome  die  purpofes,  can  only  be  uied  in 


burning  limedone.  .  .  .  v  v  . 

“  It  fhould  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  perfon  to  didinguifh  culm  from  fmall  caking  coal,  cither  by  Hy¬ 
ing  to  make  fire  with  it  in  a  common  grate,  without  interpofing  any  other  fuel  between  it  5  when  if  it 
kindles,  it  is  a  caking  coal ;  if  not,  it  is  culm  :  Or  by  putting  fome  of  thefe  fmall  fragments  of  coal 
on  an  ignited  iron  {hovel ;  if  they  melt  and  run  together,  they  belong  to  the  caking  kinds  ;  if  not,  they 
are  culm.  But  it  feems  that  coal  merchants  are  now  in  the  cudom  of  calling  culm  the  powdery  parts  of  pit- 
coal,  of  whatfoever  kind  tliey  may  happen  to  be.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  duty 
payable  by  culm  and  by  caking  coals.  There  never  was  any  difficulty,  however,  on  the  fubjeft  ;  nor  would 
-  there  be  any  difficulty  in  colk  cling  the  tax,  were  it  not  for  the  infufferable  ignorance  and  love  of  defpotic  op- 
prefiion  which  generally  pervades  the  underling  officers  of  the  revenue.” 
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Coal,  the  air.  It  confifls  of  wood  penetrated  with  petrol 

— v— — '  or  bitumen,  and  frequently  contains  pyrites,  alum, 
and  vitriol.  According  to  the  German  chemifts  its 
afhes  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali  j  but  Mr  Mills  differs 
from  them  on  this fubjedl.  By  diftillation  it  yields  a 
fetid  liquor  mixed  with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil  ;  part 
of  which  is  foluble  in  fpirit  ,pf  wine,  and  part  of  a  mi¬ 
neral  nature,  and  infoluble.  It  is  found  in  almoft  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

Thefe  are  the  molt  confiderable  varieties  of  coals 
commonly  known  ;  but  we  muft  not  imagine  that 
each  of  them  is  to  be  met  homogeneous  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  found  On  the  contrary,  the  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients  make 
a  vafi  number  cf  other  varieties,  fit  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thofe 
they  contain.  Thus,  various  kinds  of  coals  arc  often 
found  mixed  with  one  another  under  ground ;  and 
fome  of  the  finer  forts  fometimes  run  like  veins  be¬ 
tween  thofe  cf  a  coarfer  kind.  Thus,  M.  Magellan 
obferved  in  the  fine'  coals  employed  in  a  curious  ma¬ 
nufactory  at  Birmingham,  that  they  produced  a  much 
clearer  flame  than  he  had  ever  obferved  from  common 
coal ;  yet,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  thefe  were 
picked  out  from  the  common  coals  of  the  country, 
through  which  they  ran  in  veins,  and  were  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  manufacturers,  though  they  did 
not  afford  fufficient  indications  of  a  fpecific  differ¬ 
ence.  The  purpofe  to  which  they  were  applied  was 
the  moulding  rods  of  tranfparent  and  coloured  glafs 
into  the  fhapes  proper  for  common  buttons ;  which 
they  performed  with  aflonifhing  expedition. 

1  ourcroy  remarks,  that  this  foil'll  bitumen,  when 
heated  in  contaCt  with  a  body  in  combuftion,  and  ha¬ 
ving  a  freJ  accefs  of  air,  kindles  the  more  flowlv  and 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
weighty  and  compact;  When  once  kindled,  it  emits 
a  flrong  and  durable  heat,  and  burns  for  a  long  time 
before  it  is  confumed.  The  matter  that  is  burned, 
and  produces  the  flame,  appears  very  denfe,  and  feems 
united  to  fome  other  fubftancc  which  retards  its  de¬ 
finition.  On  burning,  it  emits  a  particular  flrong 
fmell,  which  is  not  at  all  fulphureous  when  the  coal 
contains  no  pyrites.  When  the  combuflible,  oily, 
and  other  volatile  parts  of  the  coal  are  difiipated,  if 
the  combuftion  be  then  flopped,  the  remainder  is 
found  to  be  reduced  to  a  true  charred  ilate,  and  is 
called  cocih .  This  fubflance  is  capable  of  exciting  the 
moil  intenfe  heat,  for  which  purpofe  &  is  ufed  in  me¬ 
tallurgy  works  all  over  Britain. 

“  It  is  well  known  (fays  M.  Magellan),  that  the 
Engliih  method  of  burning  pit  coal  into  coah  has  been 
a  mofr  profitable  and  happy  acquifition  for  the  fmelt- 
ing  our  ores,  and  for  many  other  metallurgical  and 
Chemical  proceiTes  in  this  ifland.  But  the  ingenious 
and  advantageous  undertaking  of  lord  Dundonald,  by 
which  he  turns  to  a  very  confiderable  profit  the  mines 
of  coals  in  his  and  other  eitates,  building  ovens  of  a 
proper  conflruClion  for  burning  pit-coal  into  coak, 
and  at  the  fame  time  for  collecting,  in  feparate  re¬ 
ceptacles,  the  volatile  alkali,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which 
were  generally  loll  by  the  ufual  method,  deferves  to 
be  noticed,  as  it  affords  a  very  leinarkable  indance  of 
the  great  Ioffes  to  mankind,  for  want  of  carefully  at¬ 
tending  to  every  refult  from  great  proceffcs  of  art 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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when  made  on  a  large  feale.  Thefe  ovens  are  fo  con-  Coal, 
trived,  as  to  admit  an  under  fupply  of  air  ;  and  the  Coalery,^ 
coals,  after  being  kindled,  decompofe  themfelves  by  a  * 
flow  but  incomplete  combuflion,  which  does  not  de- 
flroy  the  ingredients.  The  refiduum  left  in  the  oven 
proves  to  be  moll  excellent  cinders  or  coaks  ;  whijit 
the  volatile  parts,  which  otherwife  would  be  dtllipated 
in  the  air,  are  feparated  and  condenfed  in  refervofrs, 
or  receptacles  of  capacious' fize,  placed  at  proper  di¬ 
stances  beyond  the  reach  ’of  fire.  Monf.  Faujas  de 
St  Fond,  who  vifited  thefe  works  in  a  trip  he  made 
to  Scotland,  undertook  to  ereCl  a  fimilar  kind  of  oven 
in  France  :  and  it  is  rather  Angular,  that  he  endeavours 
to  eftablifh  a  claim  of  having  difeovered  the  fame  pro- 
ccffes  before  he  faw  them  in  Scotland  ;  as  if  it  did  not 
reflect  a  greater  honour  on  his  induftry,  to  carry  hack 
to  his  country  fome  ufeful  knowledge,  than  to  return 
as  ignorant  as  our  Englifli  travellers,”  &c. 

On  fubje Cling  pit-coal  of  any  kind  to  diftillation  in 
dofe  veffeis,  it  fir  ft  yields  a  phlegm  or  watery  liquor  ; 
then  an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil;  afterwards  a  volatile 
alkali  ;  and  laflly,  a  thick  and  greafy  oil  :  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable, that,  by  re&ifying  this  Kl  oil,  a  tranfparent 
thin  and  light  oil  of  a  ftraw  colour  is  produced,  which 
being  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  black  like  animal 
oils. .  From  this  and  other  obfervations,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  all  coals,  bitumens,  and  other  oily 
fubftances  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  derive  their 
origin  from  vegetables  buried  in  the  earth  ;  fince  it  is 
well  known  that  only  organifed  bodies  have  the  power 
of  producing  oily  and  fat  fubftances.  “  The  amazing 
irregularities,  gaps,  and  breaks  (fays  M  Magellan)  of 
the  llrata  of  coals,  and  of  other  fofiile  fubftances,  e- 
vince  that  this  globe  has  undergone  the  molt  violent 
convulfions,  by  which  its  parts  have  been  broken,  de¬ 
tached  and  overturned  in  different  ways,  burying  large 
tradls  of  their  upper  furfaces,  with  all  the  animal 
and  vegetable  productions  there  cxifting,  at  the  time 
of  thofe  horrible  cataftrophes,  whofe  epoch  far  pre¬ 
cedes  all  human  records.  And  it  is  eafy  to  he  con¬ 
ceived,  that  the  various  heaps  and  congeries  of  thefe 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  remaining  for  a^es 
and  ages  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  obtained  var 
rious  confiflencics,  and  flill  produce  thofe  oily  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  juices,  which  find  way  to  gufli  out,  leaving 
behind  their  thickefl  parts  on  the  fame  places  where 
they  are  found,  and  in  many  others  where  the  induftry 
of  mankind  never  will  be  gble  to  penetrate.” 

CoAL*Mine .  See  Coalery.  —  Malieioufly  fettino* 
fire  to  coal-mines  is  felony,  by  flat.  to.  Geo.  II.  c  12 
§  6. 

Small  Coal,  a  fort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the 
fpiay  and  brnfhwood  flripped  off  from  the  branches  of 
coppice  wood,  fometimes  bound  in  bairns  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  fometimes  chai  red  without  binding,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  called  “  coming  it  together.”  T 

COALilRA,  Coaliery,  or  Colliery  ;  a  coal-  T  ry  of 
work,  or  plaee  where  Coals  are  dug.  coals. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  our  cannel-coai  *  is  the  *  See  Am- 
lapis  amp  elites  of  the  Romans  ;  though  it  feems  to Mo¬ 
have  been  ufed  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace¬ 
lets,  & c.  But  of  that  common  f  uel  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  coals,  tiie  native  Romans  were  entirely  ignorant. 

It  is  certain  iliat  they  are  not,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
the  lapis  obfidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which  there  have 
M  been 
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Coalery.  been  grcatdifputes-J' :  northe  Gagates,  or  Jei  ,  vih.ch 
-V— others,  aeain,  have  taken  for  the  lapis  ohjidumus  ; 


- - - - 'others,  again,  nave  taKen  ^  — , 

t  h.  ran.  th()u  h  the  ligl,tnefs  and  texture  (how  plainly  that  it  is 

Auouftus  not  either  (lone  or  coal.  In  h&,  there  are  no  beds  of 
placed  the  ft  in  the  compafs  of  Italy.  1  he  great  line  of  that  lue 
itatues  of  ,-ccms  to  fvvt.ep  away  round  the  globe,  from  nortli-ealt 
2“" e'  to  Couth-weft  ;  not  ranging  at  a  didance  even  from  the 
made  of  It  fouth-eaftcrly  parts  of  our  ifiand,  as  is  generally  nr  a- 
in  the  tem-  gined,  but  adlually  vifiting  Brabant  and  F ranee,  and 
pie  of  Con-  et  avo|JIng  Italy. 

cord*  -  But  the  primaeval  Britons  appear  to.  have  ufed.it. 

And  in  the  precin&s  of  Manchefter  particularly,  which 
are  furnifhed  with  an  inexhatiftible  abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  unapprifed  of  the  agree- 
WhitaWs  able  combuftible  around  them.  The  currents  there 
Ilijhry  of  freqUently  bring  down  fragments  of  coal  from  the 
Mancbejlcr.  moimtains  .  and  in  the  long  and  winding  courfe  of 
them  through  the  pariih,  the  Britons  would  foon  mark 
the  fhining  Hones  in  the  channels  *,  and  by  the  aid. of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  refle&ion,  find  out  the  utility 
of  them.  But  we  cm  advance  Hill  nearer  to  a  ce  r¬ 
tainty.  Several  pieces  of  coal  were  difeovered  fome 
years  a'^o  in  the  fend  under  tlic  Roman  way  to  Rib- 
chefter,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  conftrudhon  of 
a  houfe  in  Quay-ftreet.  The  number  of  pieces,  feve- 
jal  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  lefs  than  40  ; 
and  a  quantity  of  (lack  was  dug  up  with  them.  1  hefe 
circumftaaces'fliow  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon 
the  fpot,  before  the  road  of  the  Romans  covered  it. 
That  ground  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mance - 
4  ;  ,  •*  the  n\on\,  the  Britons  had  there  repofited  a  quantity  of 
place  of  coals,  probably  for  the  ufe  of  the  gamfon  ;  and  many 
tents.”  An  t]ie  fmaller  fragments,  and  fome  of  the  (lack,  were 
ancient  Bn-bm.;ed  ;u  the  fand  upon  which  they  were  laid.  And 
t  efre  of  that  the  Britons  in  general  were  acquainted  with  this 
which  was  fuel,  is  evident  from  it3  apptilation  amongft  us  at  pre- 
the  prefent  j-ent)  wbich  is'not  Saxon,  but  Britifli  ;  and  fubfifts  a- 
xtManchcf-  r.iong  the  Irifli  in  their  0  gual,  and  among  the  Corniflt 
ter.  in  their  kakm,  to  this  day.  .  ,  ..  ,  , 

The  extenfive  beds  of  fuel,  therefore,  with  which  tae 
kinn-dom  of  England  and  tlie  precinas  of  Manchefter 
are  fo  happily  ftored,  were  firft  noticed  by  the  flail, 
and  firft  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons  ;  and 
fome  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us. 
And  the  nearer  quarries  in  the  confines  of  Bradford, 
Newton,  and  Manchefter,  would  naturally  attra&  the 
notice,  and  invite  the  inquiries,  of  the  Britons,  before 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Mcdloek,  which 
wnfhes  the  lides  of  them,  would  bring  down  fpecimens 
of  the  riches  within,  lodge  many  of  them  about  the 
Caftlefield,  and  allure  the  Britons  fucceffively  to  a  coi¬ 
tion  of  the  one  and  a  fearch  after  the  other. 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  difeovery,  wood  continu¬ 
ed  to  ccmpofe  the  general  firing  of  the  ration.  In  852, 
a  grant  was  made  of  fome  lar  ds  by  the  abbey  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  under  the  refervation  of  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind  to  the  monaftery  ;  as,  one  night’s 
entertainment ;  10  wilt  Is  of  Welfh  and  two  of  com¬ 
mon  ale  ;  60  cart-loads  of  wood  ;  and  1 2  of  pit-coal 
where  we  fee  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one. cart¬ 
load  to  five  of  wood.  The  latter  naturally  continued 
the  principle  article  cf  our  fuel  as  long  as  the  forefts 
and  thickets  prefented  themfelves  fo  ready  to  the 
hand  :  and  fuch  it  continued  till  a  very  late,  period. 
The  firft  public  notice  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by 
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Mr  Hume  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  who  Coarery 
in  the  year  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  " ' 'v— 
Newcaftle,  giving  tlie  inhsfeitants  a.  licence  to  dig  coals: 
and  the  firft  ftatute  relating  to  this  article  was  the 
9  Iicnry  V.  c.  10.  ordaining  all  keels  in  the  port  of 
Newcaftle  to  be  meafured  by  commiftioners,  before 
cairiage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  were  not 
brought  into  common  ufc  till  the  reign  of  Cnailes  I.  ; 
and  were  then  fold  for  about  1 7  s.  a  chaldron.  In  Campbell 
fome  years  after  the  reftoration,  there  were  about 
200,000  chaldrons  burnt  in  London  ;  in  1670,  about 
270,00c  chaldrons  ;  and  at  the  revolution,  upwards  of 
300,000  clialdious  ;  and  at  prefent,  full  6oo,oco  are 
annually  confumed  there.  There  is,  befides,  an  im- 
meiife  confumption  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  they  fupply  their  own  confump¬ 
tion,  and  alfo  export.  In  Ireland,  though  they  have 
coal,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  value  of  30,000  1. 
from  England,  and  i  2,000 1.  from  Scotland. 

The  mod  remarkable  coalery,  or  coal- work,  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  ifland,  was  that  wrought  at  Bur- 
rowilonnnefs,  under  the  fea.  The  veins  of  coal  were 
found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  fea  in  this  place, 
and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the  vein  near 
half  way  over  ;  there  being  a  mote  half  a  mile  from  the 
fnore,  where  there  waa  an  entiy  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the  fea.  This  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  round  key  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as  to 
keep  out  the  fea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet.  Here 
the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  fiiip,  of  that  draught  of  wa¬ 
ter,  could  lay  her  fide  to  the  mote,  and  take  in  the 
coap — This  famous  colliery  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Kincardine’s  family.  The  frefli  water  which  fprung 
from  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  the  coal  pit,  was  always 
drawn  out  upon  the  (bore  by  an  engine  moved  by  wa¬ 
ter,  that  drew  it  forty  fathom.  This  coal-pit  continued 
to  be  wrought  many  years  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  that  faw  it  ;  but,  at 
laft,  an  unexpected  high  tide  drowned  the  whole  at 
once  :  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  cfcape,  but  perifh- 
ed  in  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  in  Europe  w.hich 
pofief3  confiderable  coal-mines  ;  as  I  ranee,  Liege, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  Alio  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  there  has  been  ccal  difeovered,  and 
wrought;  in  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada,  and  ^ 
fome  of  the  New-England  provinces.  But  in  all  thefeExcepe 
countries,  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  the  of  the 
Britifli,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be  ufed  in  many  manu-tilhcoa 
failures;  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  import  great 
quantities  from  Britain  for  the  ufe  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron,  Sc c.  .  #  3 

Our  inland  coal  trade,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from  import  -e 
Newcaftle,  Sundeiland,  Biitb,  and  other  adjacent  of  the  J- 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  as  alfo  from  the  frith trade# 
of  Edinburgh  iu  Scotland,  and  other  places  thereabouts, 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  port- towns  on  the 
coaft  all  the  way,  as  well  on  this  fide  of  Newcaftle, 
north,  as  up  the  channel  as  high  as  Portfmouth  weft, 
is  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  (hip¬ 
ping  and  feamen;  in  fo  much  that,  in  a  time  of  ur¬ 
gent  neceffity,  the  coalery  navigation  alone  has  been 
able  to  fupply  the  government  with  a  body  of  feamen 
for  the  royal  navy,  able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at 
a  very  fhort  warning,  and  that  without  difficulty,  when 
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no  other  branch  of  trade  would  do  the  like. 
the  Whitehaven  coalerfes  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  furnifh  feveral  counties  in  Ireland 
with  coals,  and  conliantly  employ  upwards  of  2000 
feamen  ;  which  alfo  is  a  noble  nurfery  for  the  navy  of 
this  kingdom.  And  not  only  do  the  pit-coals  fuffi- 
ciently  fupply  all  the  ports,  but,  by  (means  of  tliofe 
ports  and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties  very  far  inland. 

In  fhort,  coals,  though  not  an  exclusive,  yet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  ftyied  a  peculiar  bltffing  to  Britain 
from  their  great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel¬ 
lence,  and  their  being  found  in  fiich  places  as  arc 
conveniently  fituated  for  expoitation.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  export-trade  being  lefTened  even  by 
the  feveral  duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  ;  for 
the  foreign  confumpt  being  founded  in  necefiity  with 
regard  to  manufa&ures,  and  in  oeconomy  where  they 
are  ufed  for  convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer 
than  coals  with  the  duty),  we  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to  be 
alaimed  from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  being  exha  lifted, 
as  the  prefect  works  are  capable  of  fupplying  us  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  and  there  are  mauy  other  mines 
ready  to  be  opened  when  thefe  (hall  fail.  Befides, 
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Likewife  would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to  very  great  Caalery. 
perfection,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftem.  But,  in  ' — — 
one  very  effential  refpeCl,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wile.  The  art  of  working  coal-mines  in  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  manner  is  indeed  highly  improved  ;  but  the  fun¬ 
damental  cf  the  art,  that  of  fearching  for  and  difeo- 
vering  ccal  in  any  diflrid  of  country  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  found,  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
treated  in  a  fyftematic  manner.  The  reader,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  this  defed  fupplied 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  article,  together  with  a 
detail  of  all  the  other  operations  in  the  bufmefs  of 
coaleries. 

The  terreftrial  matters  which  compofe  the  folid  Situation  o£ 
parts  of  the  earth  are  difpofed  in  ftrata,  beds,  or  lay-  the  iirata.  " 
era,  the  under  furface  of  one  bearing  againll  or  lying 
upon  the  upper  furface  of  tint  below  it,  which  la(t  bears 
or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  ftrata  confift  of  very  different  kinds  of  nat¬ 
ter,  fucli  as  free  ftone,  lime-llone,  metal-ftone  or  whin- 
ftone,  coal,  &c .  as  will  be  particularly  fpecified  in  the 
fequcl. 

Some^cf  thefe  ftrata  are  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
being  often  found  from  100  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 

.  '  ,  ,  . -  - -  — >  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the  fuperior 

here  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts  of  the  three  to  the  inferior  furface  ;  and  ethers  are  found  of  the 
Kingdoms,  which  hitherto  they  have  had  no  encourage-  leall  thlcknefs  imaginable,  one  inch  or  lefs. 

KltTtli'<?  "°uk’  1  r  1  •  thefe  ftrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each  o- 

enucs  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  a  conveni-  thcr  laterally,  either  by  their  even,  fmooth,  poliflied 
ency  ol  life,  as  an  article  of  commeice,  and  a,  giving  furfnees,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  foft  or  dufty  matter 
rife  to  a  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the  increafe  of  the  betwixt  then,  called  the  parting  which  renders  them 
other  important  advantages  deferve  to  be  no-  eafy  to  feparate';  or  elfe  only  by  the  fur  faces  clofely 

conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vifible  matter  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  them  ;  yet  the  different  fub  fiance  of 
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ticed.  Coals  are  in  many  rtfpeds,  and  in  a  very  luVh 
degree,  ufeful  to  the  landed  intereft  ;  not  only  by  rai- 
fing  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  courfe  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  tliofe  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  and  thofe 
Thefe  are  through  which  it  is  neceffary  to  pafs*  from  the  works 
P?aces  wbere  they  are  embarked,  but  from  the 
lyled  general  improvements  they  have  occafioned  ;  fo  that 


ly  very  counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Nor- 


dare  let 


as  high  thumberland,  and  the  fame  effe&s  they  have  had  in  a 
Its  as  any  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  other  places.  Thousands  of 
rty  in'0* laborious  PeoPle  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines; 
i:ain,  thoufands  more  in  conveying  them  to  the  ports,  and 
on  board  the  fhips  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw 
their  fubfifteuce  from  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  to 
fupply  families,  &c..  There  are  alfo  great  numbers 
that  live  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ;  as  ftewards,  dire&ors, 
fadlors,  agents,  book-keepers,  Sc c.  To  thefe  we  may 
add  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  inge¬ 
nious  artifts  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  thofe  feveral 
curious  and  coftly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes  in  this  bufinefs,  are  in  continual  ufe,  and  of 
courfe  in  continual  wear  :  vre  may  join  to  thefe  the 
multitudes  that  ootain  their  living  from  the  many  ma- 
nufa&ures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which 
could  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapnefs 
cf  coals.  Laftly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  befides  being  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  owners,  merchants,  and  mariners,  is  fo 
much' clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

.  J}  might  be  expe&ed,  that  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  which 
has  been  gradually  increafmg  for  feveral  centuries  paft, 


,  ye 

each  ft  rat  urn  is  not  in  the  leaft  intermixed,  though 
fometimes  they  adhere  fo  lirongly  together,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  part  or  disjoin  them  :  in  this  laft  cafe 
they  arc  faid  to  have  a  had  parting . 

Befides  this  principal  divifion  or  pai  ting  laterally, 
there  are,  in  fome  ftrata,  fecondary  divifions  or  part¬ 
ings  alfo  laterally,  feparating  or  approaching  towards 
a  reparation,  of  the  fame  ftratum,  into  parts  of  dif* 
ferent  thickncffes,  nearly  parallel  to  eaeh  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata  from  each  other  :  but  thefe  fecondary 
ones  are  not  fo  ftrong  or  vifible,  nor  make  fo  effectual 
a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones  do  ;  and  are  only  met 
with  in  fuch  ftrata,  as  are  not  of  an  uniform  hardnefs, 
texture,  or  colour,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  fur¬ 
face. 

There  are  other  divifions  or  partings,  called  hacks , 
in  almoft  every  ftratum,  which  crofs  the  former  late¬ 
ral  ones  longitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces  into  long  rhomboidal  figures. 
Thefe  again  are  crofted  by  others  called  cutters ,  run¬ 
ning  either  in  an  oblique  or  perpendicular  direction 
to  the  laft  mentioned  backs,  and  alfo  cut  the  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe  backs  and  cut¬ 
ters  generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior  ftra¬ 
tum  down  through  feveral  of  the  lower  ones  ;  fo  that 
thefe  backs  and  cutters,  together  with  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  ftratum  into 
innumerable  cubic,  prifmatic,  and  rhomboidal  figures, 
according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  and  the  po- 
fition  arid  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They 
M  2  fometimes 
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Cealery.  fometimes  have  a  kind  of  thin  partition  of  dully  or 
foft  matter  in  them,  and  fometimes  none,  like  the  hrlt 
mentioned  partings  ;  blit  the  fofter  kind  of  nra^a  Se" 
nerally  have  more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder 
kind,  and  they  do  not  extend  or  penetrate  through  the 

others.  t>  r>  rt  It 

Plate  To  explain  this  a  little  further,  let  A,  L,  C,  JJ, , 

CXL1I.  F,  G,  (fig-  I.)  reprefent  the  principal  partings  betore 
mentioned,  or  the  upper  and  under  iurfaces  of  any 
ftratum  ;  then  a,  l,  c,  d,  e,  f,  will  reprefent  the  fe- 
condary  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  ones  :  g,  h,  i,  k,  /,  m,  the  longitudinal  partings  cal¬ 
led  lads  ;  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  the  crofs  partings  called 
cutters,  'eroding  the  la  ft  mentioned  ones  either  oblique¬ 
ly  or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  ftrata  lie  regulai,  they  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  in  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  fometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through, 
a  pretty  large  diftrift  of  country  :  though  it  is  often 
otherwife  ;  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  the  ftrata  broken  and  difordered,  by  fundry 
chafms,  breaches,  or  fiffures,  which  are  differently  de¬ 
nominated  according  to  their  various  dnnenfion?,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  w.  dikes, 
hitches,  and  troubles,  which  fhallbe  explained  in  orcer. 

Dikes  are  the  largelt  kind  of  fiffures.  They  feem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
occafioned  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  the  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  llraight 
line  for  a  confiderable  length,  and  penetrate  from  t  e 
furface  .to  the  greateft  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di- 
reflion  fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
fometimes  obliquely  :  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  depreffed,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  dike  as  on  the  other.  Thefe  fiffures  are  fome¬ 
times  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  fometimes  many 
fathoms.  If  the  fiffnre  or  dike  be  of  any  confiderable 
width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  different  from  that  of  the  folid  ftrata  on  each  fide 
of  it.  It  is  fometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
or  fand;  fometimes  with  a  confufed  mafs  of  different 
kinds  of  ftone  lying  edgeways  ;  and  at  other  times 
with  a  folid  body  tof  free- ftone, _  or  even  whm-ttone. 
When  the  fiffure  is  of  no  great  width,  a3  fuppofe  two 
or  three  feet  only,  it  is  then  ufually  found  filled  with 
a  confufed  mixture  of  the  different  matters  which 
compofe  the  adjoining  ftrata,  confolidated  into  one 
maf3.  If  the  dike  runs  or  rtretches  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  dike,  in  a  fituation  with  refpe&  to  the  horizon 
IO  or  20  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
then  faid  to  be  a  dip-clike  or  downcajl-dike  of  io  or  20 
fathoms  to  the  eaftward  ;  —  or  counting  from  the  eaft 
fide,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  rife-dike  or  upcajl  of  fo 
man-y  fathoms  weftward.  If  the  ftrata  on  one  lide 
are  not  much  higher  or  lower  with  refpeft  to  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  than  thofe  on . the  other,  but  only  broken 
off  and  removed  to  a  certain  dillance,  it  is  then  faid 
to  be  a  dike  of  fo  many  fathoms  thick;  and  from  the 
matter  contained  between  the  two  fides  of  the  fiffure 
or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay -dike,  J1  one- dike,  &c. 

A  hitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fiffure  of  a  fmaller  degree, 
by  which  the  ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  elevated  or 
fepaiated  from  tliofe  on  the  other  fide  above  one  fa- 
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thorn.  Thefe  hitches  are  denominated  in  the  -fame 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  ftrata* 

There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-countrics)  whofe  cavities  are  filled 
with  fparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me¬ 
tallic  or  mineral  matters  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  are  nothing  cite  than  what  m 
the  coal-  countries  are  called  dikes. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  found  lying  upon  each 
other  in  the  fame  order  on  one  fide  of  the  dike  as  on- 
the  other,  as  mentioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
thickneffes,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  regular  ftrata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  fome  later  accident,  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them,  by  which  one  part  is 
removed  to  a  fmatl  diftauce,  and  deprei.ed  to  a  ower 
fituation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  only  al-  i 

teration  made  in  the  ftrata  by  dikes  ;  for  generally  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  dike,  all  the 
ftrata  are  in  a  kind  of  (battered  condition,  very  ten¬ 
der,  eafiiy  pervious  to  water,  and  debafed  greatly  m 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  often 

Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  fmalleft  TroubI 
degree  ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  an 
approach  towards  it  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effedt. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  altered  by  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  file  to  a  different  pofition.  When  the 
regular  courfe  of  the  ftrata^  is  nearly  level,  a  trouble 
will  caufe  a  fudden  and  confiderable  afeent  or  defeent  . 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  fituation,  a  certain 
degree  of  afeent  or  defeent,  a  trouble  either  increafeth 
it  or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  pofition  :  and  a  trouble  has 
thefe  effe&s  upon  the  ftrata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debafeth  them  from  their  original  qua¬ 
lity  ;  the  partings  are  feparated;  the  hacks  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  difordered  ;  the  original 
cubic  and  prilmatic  figures,  of  which  the  ftrata  were 
compofed,  are  broken,  and  the  .diflocation  filled  with 
heterogeneous  matter ;  and  the  whole  ftrata  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fofter  and  more  friable  ftate. 

The  ftrata  are  feldom  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  fituation  ;  but  generally  have  an  inch-  S 
nation  or  defeent,  called  the  dip ,  to  fome  particular  Dip  * 
part  of  the  horizon.  If  this  inclination  be  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  it  is  called  an  eajl  dipt  and  a  <ivejl  rife  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  the  dip 
inclines,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  afeent  or  rife  is 
to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
ftrata  is  found  to  hold  every  where.  In  fome  places,  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  level;  in  others,  very  con- 
fiderably  ;  and  in  fome  fo  much,  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a  perpendicular  dire&ion :  but  whatever  degree  or 
inclination  the  ftrata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter¬ 
rupted  by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always 
found  to  lie  in  the  firft  regular  manner  mentioned. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until 
they  are  broken  or  difordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  fometimes 
to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and  often  to  an  oppo- 
fite  point ;  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  a  dike,  hitch,  or  trouble> 
if  the  ftrata  have  an  eaft  dip,  on  the  other  fide  they 
may  have  an  eaft  rife,  which  is  a  weft  dip  ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral,  any  confiderable  alteration  in  the  dip  is  never 
1  met 
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Coalery.  met  with,  but  what  is  occafionedby  the  circumftances 
" — ^  [aft  mentioned. 

To  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  fee  fig.  2.  where 
abed,  •£*.  reprefents  a  courfe  of  ftrata  lying  upon  each 
other,  having  a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
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A  B,  is  a  downcaft-dike,  which  depreffeth  the 


Defcription 
of  the  (ha- 
ta  connec¬ 
ted  with 

coal. 


ftrata 

obliquely  to  e  fg  h,  &c.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the 
fame  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclination  to  the 
lioiizon.  CD  reprefents  a  clay  or  free  Hone  dike, 
where  the  ftrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  deprefltd, 
but  only  broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance. 
EF,  reprefents  a  hitch,  which  breaks  off  and  depref- 
feth  the  ftrata  only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination 
to  the  horizon.  GH,  reprefents  a  trouble,  where  the 
ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  entirely  broken  off  from  thofe 
on  the  other,  but  only  in  a  crulhtd  and  irregulai  fitua- 
tion. 

As  fome  particular  ftrata  arc  found  at  forue  times  to 
increafe,  and  at  oilier  times  to  diminish,  in  their  thick¬ 
neffes,  whlft  others  remain  the  fame,  conftquently 
they  cannot  be  all  parallel;  yet  this  increase  and  dimi¬ 
nution  in  their  thickneffes  comes  on  very  gradually. 

The  ftrata  are  not  found  difpofed  in  the  earth  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fpecific  gravities  i  for  we  often  find 
ftrata  of  very  denfe  matter  near  the  furface;  and  per¬ 
haps  at  50  or  even  100  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  ftrata  of  not  half  the  fpeciftc  gravity  of  the  firft. 
A  ftratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  latter;  and,  in  ftiort,  there  is  fuch  an  abfolute  un¬ 
certainty  in  forming  any  judgment  of  the  difpolition 
of  the  ftiata  from  their  fpeciftc  gravities,  that  it  can¬ 
not  in  the  leaft  be  relied  upon. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  hills  and  val- 
lies  are  occaftoned  by  thofe  breaches  in  the  ftrata  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  called  dikes  :  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  experience.  If  it  was  fo,  w’e  ftiould  meet  with 
dikes  at  the  fkirts  of  the  hills,  and  by  the  fides  of  val¬ 
leys,  and  the  fea-ffiore  ;  but  inftead  of  that,  we  ge¬ 
nerally  find  the  ftrata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un¬ 
der  hills  and  valleys,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  (as  far  ashas  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  moft  cham¬ 
paign  countries.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
•  is  met  with  in  fome  of  thefe  places;  but  that  being 
only  a  cafual  circumftance,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  caufe.  Whatever  irregularities  are  ccca- 
fioned  in  the  folid  ftiata  by  dikes,  or  other  breaches, 
are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  thofe  beds 
of  gravel,  clay,  fand,  or  foil,  which  lie  uppermofl, 
and  form  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth.  When¬ 
ever  thefe  fofter  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed  by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
Tides  of  valleys,  there  the  folid  ftrata  are  expofed,  and 
the  dip  and  rife  and  other  circumftances  of  them  may 
be  examined;  but  no  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn, 
merely  from  the  unevennefs  and  inequalities  of  the  out¬ 
ward  furface. 

The  preceding  obfervations,  upon  the  general  dif- 
pofition  of  the  folid  ftrata,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  ftrata  of  coal  as  to  thofe  of  (lone  or  other  matter. 

We  (hall  next  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  ftrata 
of  coal,  and  of  ftone  and  other  matters,  which  are 
ufually  conne£led  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  a 
particular  affinity  with  it  :  and,  for  the  fake  of  diftinc- 
tion,  fhall  arrange  them  into  fix  principal  claffes, 
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which  will  include  all  the  varieties  of  ftrata  that  have 
been  found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  diftri&s  of  country  ^ 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  where  coal  abounds. 

I.  Of  IVhin-Jione.  ]  The  ftrata  of  what  is  denomi¬ 
nated  whin-ftone  are  the  hardeft  of  all  others;  the  an¬ 
gular  pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs  ;  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture,  and  when  broke  acrofs  the  grain  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  large  grains  of  fand  half  vitrified ;  it 
can  fear  cel  y  be  wrought,  or  broke  in  piecevS,  by  com¬ 
mon  tools  without  the  affiftance  of  gun-p«^der  ;  each 
ftratum  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  fubftance  and 
colour,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth.  The 
moft  common  colours  of  thefe  ftrata  are  black  or  dark 
blue,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  afh-coloured  and  light 
brown.  Their  thicknefs  in  all  the  coal  countries  is 
but  inconfiderable,  from  fix  or  Five  feet  down  to  a  Few 
inches  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  they  are  met 
with  of  thefe  thickneffes.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  brown  powder;  and  in  the  fire  it  cracks,  and 
turns  reddiffi  brown.  Lime  ftone,  and  what  is  called 
Inflat'd  limeflone,  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with 
in  coaleries.  It  is  a  well  known  ftone;  but  from  its  re- 
fcmblance  in  hardnefs  and  colour  is  often  miftaken  for 
a  kind  of  whin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  hilly 
countries,  the  folid  matter  next  the  furface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  foft  or  rotten  whin  ; — but  it  may  be 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter  difpofed  upon  the  regular  ftrata  ;  and  that  beneath 
this,  all  the  ftrata  are  generally  found  in  as  regular  an 
order  as  where  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not  oc- 
cur. 

Of  Poflflone.~]  This  is  a  free  ftone  of  the  hard- 
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eft  kind,  and  next  to  the  limeftone  with  refpeft  to 
hardnefs  and  folidity.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  texture  ;  and 
when  broken  appears  as  if  compofed  of  the  fineft  fand. 
It  13  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mafs,  though 
variegated  in  colour  ;  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  is  not 
liable  to  injury  from  being  expofed  to  the  weather. 
Of  this  kind  of  ftone  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
may  be  diftinguifiied  by  their  colour  :  die  moft  com¬ 
mon  is  white  poll,  which  in  appearance  is  like  Port¬ 
land  ftone,  but  confiderablv  harder  ;  it  is  fometimes 
variegated  with  ftreaks  or  fpots  of  brown,  red,  or 
black. 

Grey  poll  is  alfo  very  common  ;  it  appears  like  a 
mixture  of  fine  black  and  white  fand  :  it  is  often  va¬ 
riegated  with  brown  and  black  ftreaks  ;  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  appear  like  fmall  clouds  compofed  of  particles 
of  coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  poft  is  often  met  with  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  colour  ;  moft  commonly  of  the  colour  of 
light  ochre  cr  yellow  fand  :  it  is  as  hard  as  the  reft,  and 
fometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black  ftreaks. 

Red  poft  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour  :  this  is 
but  rarely  met  with  ;  it  is  often  ftreaked  with  white 
or  black. 

All  thefe  lie  in  ftrata  of  different  thickneffes ;  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  ftrata  whatever  :  they 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kinds 
of  ftrata,  by  partings  of  coal,  fand,  or  foft  matter  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  which  are  very  diftinguifhable. 

3.  Of  Sand-flone. ]  This  is  a  free  ftone  of  a  coarfer 
texture  than  poft,  and  not  fo  hard ;  is  fo  lax  as  to  be 
eafily  pervious  to  water ;  when  broke,  is  apparently 
of  a  ccarfe  Tandy  fubftance  ;  is  friable  and  moulders  to 
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Coaiery.  fant]  when  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain  ;  has  frequent- 
v  ~  3y  white  fliining  fpangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or  other 
fmall  ftones  inclofed  in  its  mafs.  Of  this,  there  are 
two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  diftingnifhed  by  their 
colours,  grey  and  brown,  which  are  of  different  fhades, 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of 
white  in  them.  It  is  moft  generally  found  in  ftrata  of 
confiderable  tliicknefs,  without  many  fecondary  part¬ 
ings  ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  fubdivided 
into  layers  &3  thin  as  the  common  grey  date.  It  has 
generally  Tandy  or  foft  partings. 

4.  Of  Metalflone  ]  This  is  a  tolerable  hard  flratnm, 
being  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand- ftone  ;  gene¬ 
rally  folid,  compadf,  of  confiderable  weight,  and  cf 
an  argillaceous  fubftance,  containing  many  nodules  or 
balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites  ;  its  part¬ 
ings,  or  the  furfaces  of  its  ftrata,  are  hard,  polifhed,  and 
fmooth  as  glafs.  When  broke,  it  has  a  dull  dufky  ap¬ 
pearance  (though  of  a  fine  texture),  like  hard  dried 
clay  mixed  with  particles  of  coal.  Though  hard  in  the 
mine  or  quarry,  when  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  it  falls 
into  very  fmall  pieces.  The  meft  ufual  colour  of  this 
ftone  is  black  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  lighter  co¬ 
lours,  down  to  a  light  brown  or  grey.  It  is  eafily  di- 
flinguifhed  from  free-flone  by  its  texture  and  colour, 
as  well  as  by  its  other  charadleri flics.  It  lies  in  ftrata 
of  various  thickneffes,  though  feldom  fo  thick  as  the 
two  laft  mentioned  kinds  of  ftone. 

5.  Of  Shiver.']  This  flratnm  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  coaler ies  than  any  other.  There  are  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour  ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  one  general  charadleriftic.  The  black  colour 
is  moft  common  ;  it  is  railed  by  the  miners  black fhlver , 
black  mettky  or  bleas .  It  is  fofter  than  metal- ftone, 
and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough  than  a  hard  fub- 
fiance,  is  not  of  a  folid  or  compadl  matter,  being  ea- 
fily  feparable,  by  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &c. 
into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  abforbing  water. 
The  fubftance  of  this  flratnm  h  an  indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  lamina  of  iniequ  1  thick- 
neffes,  which  break  into  long  fmall  pieces  when  ftruck 
with  force  ;  and,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
fmall  irregular  rhomboidcs :  each  of  thefe  fmall  pieces 
has  a  polifhed  glaffy  furface  ;  and,  when  broke  crof3 
the  grain,  appears  of  a  dry,  leafy,  or  laminated  tex¬ 
ture,  like  exceeding  fine  clay:  it  is  very  friable  ;  feels 
to  the  touch  like  an  undhious  fubftance  ;  and  diftolves 
in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clay.  There 
are  almofl  conftantly  found  inclofed  in  its  ftrata 
lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore  ;  often  real  beds  of  the 
fame. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  ftratum  befides  black. 
The  brown  or  dun  fhiver  is  very  frequently  met  with  ; 
it  agrees  with  the  above  deferiptien  in  every  thing  but 
colour.  Grey  fhiver  is  alfo  very  common  :  it  feems  to 
be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  ;  and  by  the 
-  different  degrees  of  mixture  of  thefe  colours  others 
are  produced.  It  lies  in  ftrata  fojnetimes  of  confider- 
cble  thicknefs,  at  other  times  not  exceeding  a  few 
feet  :  they  are  commonly  parted  from  each  other  by 
lamina  of  (par,  coal,  or  foft  matter. 

6.  Of  Coal .]  Referring  the  reader,  for  the  fcientific 
divifion  of  coals,  to  Ampelite.s,  Ltthanthrax,  and 
the  preceding  articles,  wc  fhall  here  confidcr  them  as 
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diftinguifnable  into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  de¬ 
grees  of  inflammability. 

1.  The  leaft  inflammable  kinds  are  thofe  known  by 
the  name  of  Weljh  coaly  which  is  found  in  Wales  ;  Kil¬ 
kenny  coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Ireland  ; 
and  blind  or  deaf  coaly  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
ignited  will  burn  a  long  time  ;  it  remains  in  the  fire 
in  feparate  pieces  without  flicking  together  or  caking  ; 
it  produceth  neither  flame  nor  frnoke,  and  makes  no 
cinder,  but  burns  to  a  white  ftony  flagg  ;  it  makes  a 
hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders  ;  and  emits 
effluvia  of  a  fuffocating  nature  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  burning  in  dwelling-houfes,  its  chief  ufe  being 
amongft  maltflers,  dyers,  &c.  for  drying  their  commo¬ 
dities.  2  .Open  burning  coaly  foon  kindles,  making  a 
hot  pleafant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed  :  it  produceth 
both  frnoke  and  flame  in  abundance  ;  but  lies  open  in 
the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  fo  as  to  form  cin¬ 
ders,  its  furface  being  burnt  to  afhes  before  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  calcined  in  the  midft ;  from  this  it  has  its 
name  of  an  open  burning  coal ;  it  burns  to  white  or 
brown  afhes  very  light.  Of  this  kind  is  cannel-coal, 
jett,  parrot,  fplint,  and  moft  of  the  coals  in  Scotland. 

3.  Clofe  burning  coaly  kindles  very  quickly,  makes  a 
very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  together  like  bitumen, 
the  very  fmalleft:  culm  making  the  fmeft  cinders,  which 
being  thoroughly  burnt  are  porous  and  light  as  a  pu¬ 
mice  ftone,  and  when  broke  are  of  a  finning  lead  co¬ 
lour  ;  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire  than  any  other 
coal,  and  finally* burns  to  brown  or  reddifh  coloured 
heavy  afhes.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcaftle  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  of  the  Englifh  coals,  and  the  fmithy  coals 
of  Scotland.  The  open  burning  and  the  clofe  burn¬ 
ing  coal  mixed  together,  make  a  more  profitable  fire 
for  domeftic  ufes  than  either  of  them  feparate. 

In  all  thofe  diftricls  of  country  where  coal  is  found, 
there  are  generally  feveral  ftrata  of  it ;  perhaps  all  the 
different  kinds  above  mentioned  will  be  found  in  fome, 
and  only  one  of  the  kinds  in  others  ;  yet  this  one  kind 
may  be  divided  into  many  different  i'eams  or  ftrata, 
by  beds  of  fhiver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  interpofing, 
fo  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fo  many  feparate 
ftrata. 

All  thefe  ftrata  above  deferibed,  with  their  feveral  The  order 
varieties,  do  not  lie  or  bear  upon  each  other  in  the  in  which 
order  in  which  they  are  deferibed,  nor  in  any  certain  thcI lic* 
or  invariable  order.  Though  there  be  found  the  fame 
kinds  of  ftrata  in  one  coalery  or  diftridl  as  in  another, 
yet  they  may  be  of  very  different  thickneffes.  In 
fome  places  there  are  moft  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 
moft  of  the  fofter  ;  and  in  any  one  diftridt  it  rarely 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  ;  for  fome 
kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  once  or  twice,  whilft  others 
occur  10  or  20  times  before  we  reach  the  principal 
ftratum  of  coal. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe  the  ftrata  in  the 
pit  at  A  (fig.  3.)  lie  in  the  order  a ,  by  cy  d,  &c.  they 
may  be  fo  much  altered  in  their  thickneffes,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  of  them  increafing  and  others  diminifh- 
ing,  at  the  diftance  of  B,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  very  different  thickneffes ;  or  if  they  are  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  rcafon  of  its  lower  fituation,  and  the 
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Wp""~v","'LJ  other  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  in  their 
order  and  thickneffes,  and  yet  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Though  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  diftridt  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in 
another,  with  refpedl  to  their  thickneffes,  and  the  or* 
der  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  ftratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but  what 
belongs  to  fome  of  thofe  above  defcribed. 

To  illuftrate  how  the  various  ftrata  lie  in  fome  places, 
and  how  often  the  fame  ilratum  may  occur  betwixt 
the  furface  and  the  coal,  we  flin.ll  give  the  following 
example.  The  numbers  in  the  left  hand  column  re¬ 
fer  to  the  claffes  of  ffrata  before  defcribed,  to  which 
each  belongs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the  names 
of  the  (Irata  ;  and  the  four  numeral  columns  to  the 
right  hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  each  ftratum,  in 
fathoms,  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 
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Example. 

Faf 

s[Ydf 

i  pt 

Ins. 

Soil  and  gravel 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Clay  mixed  with  loofe  (tones 

r 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Coarfe  brown  fand-ftone,  with  foft  part¬ 

ings  - 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

White  roft,  with  fiiivery  partings 

1 

r 

0 

5 

5 

Black  (Liver  orbleas,  with  iron -ft one  balls 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Coarfe  fp] iir  y  coal 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

Soft  grey  fhiver  - 

0 

1 

0 

7 

2 

Brown  and  grey  poft;  freaked  with  black 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black  fhiver,  with  beds  and  balls  of  iron 

ftone 

0  , 

1 

2 

6 

4 

Orey  and  black  mettle-done 

0 

1 

1 

9 

2 

White  and  brown  poft 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Black  andgiey  fhiver,  {beaked  with  while 

0 

1 

0 

6 

3 

Soft  grey  iand-ftc  ne,  with  fiivery  parrin  >s 

0 

r 

1 

0 

2 

Yellow  and  white  poft,  with  Tandy  parting* 

I 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black  and  dun  Oliver,  with  iron-flone  balls 

0 

1 

2 

6 

2 

White  p  oft  ftreaked  with  black*  and  black 

partings  -  - 

1 

0 

0 

6 

5 

Grey  fhiver,  with  iron-flone  balls 

0 

1 

0 

9 

4 

BroWn  and  bbick  mettle  ftone 

r 

1 

2 

6 

5 

Hard  daty  black  fhiver 

t 

1 

0 

0 

6 

C«a!,  hard  and  fine  fplint 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5 

Soft  b'ack  fhiver 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Coal,  fine  and  clear 

0 

0 

3 

A 

'i 

5 

Hard  black  fhiver 

0 

0 

1 

O 

To'al  Fathoms 

35 

0 

0 

O 

In  this  in  dance  the  fpecies  of  fand-ftone  only  oc¬ 
curs  twice,  poft  five  times,  whilft  the  fhiver  occurs  no 
lefs  than  nine  times. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  pra&ice. 

Suppofe  it  was  required  to  examine  whether  there 
was  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 
n  neighbourhood  of,  other  coaleries. 

Methods  of  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed,  at 
fording  fome  of  the  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds 
ercoa.  of  ftrata  ;  the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  ether; 
'  t0  what  point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity] 
they  dip;  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  and  the 
Hulsifo  courfe  they  ftretch.  Having  learnt  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  fearch  in  the  ground  under  examination  where 
the  ftrata  are  expofed  to  view,  and  compare  thefe 
with  the  other.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and 
nearly  correfpond  in  order  and  thicknefs,  and  be  lying 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation  with 
the  dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  the  coal  is 
there  ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any  par¬ 
ticular  ftratum  which  is.  vifible  in  this. 
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If  the  folid  ili  ata  are  not  expofed  to  view,  neither  Coalery, 
in  the  hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examina-  v 
tion,  then  fearch  in  the  adjoining  grounds;  and  if  the 
fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reaion,  from  the  dip  and  other 
circum (lances,  to  believe  that  they  ftretch  through  the 
ground  to  be  examined  ;  it  may  then  be  concluded  that 
the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  thefe  other  ftrata. 

Suppcfe  a  coalery  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig.  3. 
and  you  would  fearch  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  ether  fide 
of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  fituation  ;  by  obferving 
the  feveral  ftrata  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and  the 
point  to  which  tin  y  dip,  which  is  dire&ly  towards  B 
(if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  expedl  to  find  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  much* 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  fome  of  the  ftrata  are 
vifible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be 
compared  with  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  feen  there,  by  fearching  in  the  op- 
pofite  hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difeovered  at  the  place 
F  ;  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  manner  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  there  be  reafon  to  believe  they  extend  re¬ 
gularly  from  the  firft  place  to  this,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  the  coal,  as  well  as  thefe  ftrata,  will  be  found  in 
the  intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife  Rule  3d, 
of  the  coal,  as  at  £,  which  being  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
flat,  perhaps  the  folid  ftrata  there  may  be  wholly  co¬ 
vered  by  the  gravel,  clay,  dec.  of  the  outward  furface 
lying  upon  them  :  In  this  cafe,  by  meafuring  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  diftance  and  the  defeent  of  ground  from  A 
to  E,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  afeent  or  rife  of 
the  coal  in  that  diftance  :  by  comparing  thefe  toge¬ 
ther,  it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  coal  at  A  80  yards  deep,  the  diftance  from 
A  to  E  500  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifes  1  yard  in 
10  yards  of  horizontal  diftance  : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

Dedufl  the  defeent  of  ground  fiom  A  to 
E,  fuppofe  24 

This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
coal  was  level  -  -  56 

But  as  the  coal  rifes  I  in  10  feet,  then  de¬ 
duct  what  it  rifes  in  500  yards,  which  is  50 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  at  E  -  -  <5  Yards. 

Or  fuppofe  that  the  place  at  B  is  500  yards  the  Rule  4th, 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  ;  if  a 
view  of  the  folid  ftrata  cannot  be  obtained,  then  by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the  depth 
of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.  Thus, 

To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A  80 
Add  the  defeent  or  inclination  of  the  coal 
in  500  yards,*  which,  as  before,  is  50 

This  fum  would  be  the  depth,  if  the  ground 
was  level  -  -  jj0 

But  as  the  ground  defeends  towards  B, 
dedu&  the  quantity  of  that,  which  fup- 
pofe  -  -  80 


Remains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B 


50  Yard 3. 
If 
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If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  full  dip  fuch  moderate  rifing  grounds  as  la  It  defcribed,  are  Coalcry 

nor  fu  1  rffe,  but  in  feme  proportion  towards  either,  alio  very  favourable  to  the  produftton  of  coal,  if  the  — v— 

nor  run  me,  uui  m  t  _ _ _  how  folid  ftrata,  and  other  circumitances  in  tlie  higher 

the  fame  method  may  be  _  pm  fued,  compuUng  hov  „rounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  j  for  it  will  fcarce- 
much  the  coal  rifts  or  cips  in  a  certanl  diflance  f  be  fouJ)  ;n  a  Nation,  that  the  itrata  are  fa- 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  the  workings  of  vourable  in  the  riling  grounds,  on  both  tides  of  the 
the  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  depreifeth  the  itrata  Pjam,  ^  fo  £  fuch  circ,mllanCes,  to  the 
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towards  the  place  under  examination,  then  the  quan 
iity  of  the  elevation  or  depreffion  muft  be  according¬ 
ly  added  to  or  deduced  fiom  the  computed  depth  of 
the  coal  at  that  place.  Suppofe  there  is  an  upcaft  dike 
of  io  fathoms  or  20  yards  towards  B,  then  deduct  20 
from  50,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  will  remain 
30  yards  or  15  fathofns  for  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B. 

But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  to  be  fearched  for, 
in  a  part  of  the  country,  at  fuch  a  confiderable  di- 
ilance  from  all  other  coaleries,  that  by  reafon  of  the 
intervention  of  hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  &c.  the 
connexion  or  relation  of  the  ftrata  with  thofe  of  any 
other  coalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods  lalt 
mentioned  ;  in  which  cafe  a  more  extenfive  view  muft 
be  taken  of  all  circumftances  than  was  neceffary  in  the 
former  ;  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on  the  fore¬ 
going  obfervations,  and  on  conclufions  drawn  from 
them,  will  greatly  affift  in  determining  fometimes  with  a 
great  degree  of  probability,  and  fometimes  with  abfolute 
certainty,  whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  dillrhft.  of 
country  or  not. 

The  firft  proper  ftep  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is 


produ&ion  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  be 
difeovered  in  fuch  a  fituation,  than  in  that  before  de- 
deferibed  ;  becaufe  the  clay,  foil,  and  other  lax  mat¬ 
ter,  brought  off  the  higher  grounds  by  rains  and  other 
accidents,  have  generally  covered  the  iurfaces  ot  luch 
plains  to  a  confiderable  depth,  which  prevents  the  ex¬ 
ploration  ot  the  folid  ftrata  theie,  unlefs  they  be  ex- 
poled  to  view  by  digging,  quarrying,  or  ibme  luch 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  diftriCt  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  with  moderate  hills  ana  valleys  as  properell 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  iirit  ftep  tube  taken  is 
to  examine  all  places  where  the  iolid  ftrata  are  ex- 
pofed  to  view  (which  are  called  the  crops  of  the  ftra¬ 
ta),  as  in  precipices,  hollows,  &c.  tracing  them  as  ac-^ 
curately  and  gradually  as  the  circumilances  will  allow, 
from  the  uppermolt  liratum  or  higheit  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  undermolt :  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  kinds  befoie  defcribed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  different  thickneffes; 
the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  ;  the  point 
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The  nrit  proper  ltep  to  oe  taxen  in  iucn  a  caie,  13  /  ,  •  i-  ,tnA 

1  *  1  .  r  1  3 • •  r\  r  *  of  the  horizon  to  which  the‘y  dip  or  incline,  and  the 

to  take  a  general  view  of  that  diftnft  of  country  in-  01  ine,  iu  vvn  m  y  V  ’  •  • 

tended  to  be  fearched,  io  order  to  judge,  from  the  out-  °L't.“  ThUtaid™  in  ever,  part  of 

fi*  t „«  .,7  „„  be  Tl 

tain  thofe  kind  of  ftrata  favourable  to  the  produftion  fame  time,  that  if  a  liratum  can  be  found  in  one  place. 


Mountain 
©us  fitua- 
-tions. 


of  coal ;  and  confequently  fuch  particular  part  being 
found,  is  the  moil  advifable  to  be  begun  with  in  .the 
examination. 

Though  the  appearance  of  the  outward  furface 
gives  no  certain  or  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds 
of  ftrata  lying  beneath,  y;t  it  gives  a  probable  .  one  ; 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains  or 
hills  rifing  to  a  great  height,  and  very  fteep  on  the 
Tides,  are  commonly  ccmpofed  of  ftrata  much  harder 
and  of  different  kinds  from  thofe  before  defcribed 
wherein  coal  is  found  to  lie,  and  therefore  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  produdlion  of  coal ;  and  thefe  mountainous 
fituations  are  alfo  more  fubje£l  to  dikes  and  troubles 
than  the  lower  grounds:  fo  that  if  the  folid  ftrata  com- 
pofing  them  gave  even  favourable  fymptoms  of  coal, 


which  have  a  connection  with  feme  other  in  a  iecond 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  connection  with  another 
in  a  third  place,  &c  ;  then,  fiorn  theie  feparate  con- 
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neCtions,  the  joint  correfpondence  ot  the  whole  may 
be  traced,  and  the  ftrata,  which  in  fome  places  are  co¬ 
vered,  may  be  known  by  their  correipondence  with 
thofe  which  are  expoled  to  view. 

If  by  this  means  the  crops  of  all  the  ftrata  cannot 
be  feen  (which  is  often  the  caie),  and  if  no  coal  be 
difeovered  by  its  ciop  appearing  at  the  iurface  ;  yet 
if  the  ftrata  that  have  been  viewed  confiit  of  thofe 
kinds  before  defcribed,  and  are  found  lying  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  order,  it  is  fufficieritly  probable  that  coal  may  be 
in  that  part  of  the  diltndt,  although  it  be  concealed 
from  tight  by  the  furface  x>i  eaith  or  other  matter. 


poling  them  gave  even  tavouiapie  lymptoms  ox  coai,  J  ,  - .  ,  ,  u  . 

Lt  the  k.ft  drcumftance  would  render  the  quality  Therefore,  at  the  lame  time ;  that  the  crops  of  the  itrata  Ru,e 
/  1  1  .1  _ _ • A  _ a  are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 


RIls  and 
valleys. 


Plains. 


bad,  and  the  quantity  precarious.  Aand,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  mountainous  fituations  are 
found  more  favourable  to  the  produ&ion  of  metals 
than  of  coal.  It  is  like  wife  generally  found  that  thofe 
diftriCts  abounding  with  valleys,  moderately  rifing  hills, 
and  intei fperfed  with  plains,  fometimes  of  confider¬ 
able  txent,  do  more  commonly  contain  coal,  and 
thofe  kinds  of  ftrata  favourable  to  its  produ&ion,  than 
either  the  mountainous  or  champaign  countries  ;  and 
a  country  fo  fituated  as  this  la  ft  defcribed,  efpecially 
if  at  fome  confiderable  diflance  from  the  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the  firft  part  appointed  for  particular  ex¬ 
amination.  Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent, 
generally  fituated  by  the  Tides  of  rivers,  or  betwixt 
N°  S3. 


are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  all  fuch  iprings  of  water  as  ieein  to  be  ot  a  mineral 
nature,  particularly  thofe  known  by  the  name  ot  iron 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  fediment  of  the  colour  of 
tuft  of  iron,  having  a  flrong  a  firing  tut  taite.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  thole  ftrata  which 
contain  beds  or  bails  ot  iron-ore  ;  but  by  reaion  of 
the  tenacity  ot  the  matter  of  thole  it: ala,  the  water 
only  diiengages  ltftlf  flovvly  Irorn  them,  dcicending 
into  fome  more  porous  or  open  liratum  below,  where, 
gathering  in  a  body,  it  runs  out  to  the  Iurface  in  imall 
itreams  or  rills.  The  liratum  of  coal  is  the  moil  ge*- 
neral  refervoir  ot  this  water  j  for  the  iron-ftone  being 
lodged  in  different  kinds  of  ftiiver,  and  the  coal  com¬ 
monly 
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•^^fbenlHntTthe  c^'  f  ffan’ng1/  >«terfperfed  in  the  fuperior  ftratum,  and  if  CVTery. 

It  i  i  ,  ’ ,  ,  11  finds  a  ready  Paffage  the  ang!es  are  much  fretted  or  worn  off,  and  very  little  1 - - - <- 

through  the  open  backs  and  cutters.  Sometimes,  in-  -r  •  .  o  ,  ana  veiy  little 

deed,  it  finds  fome  other  ftratum  than  coal  to  colled 
and  tranfmit  it  to  the  furface  j  but  the  difference  is 
eafily  diftinguifhable  ;  for  the  ochrey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  ftratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  rufty  colour  than  when  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  fmall 
pieces  of  coal ;  therefore,  wherever  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances  concur  in  a  number  of  thefe  kind  of  fprings, 
fituated  in  a  diredion  from  each  other  anfwerable  to 
the  ftretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  ftrata,  it  may  be 
certain  the  water  comes  off  coal,  and  that  the  coal  lies 
in  a  fomewhat  higher  iituation  than  the  apertures  of  the 
fprings. 

There  are  other  fprings  alfo  which  come  off  coal, 
and  are  not  diftinguifhable  from  common  water,  other- 
wife  than  by  their  aftringency,  and  their  having  a  blue 
feum  of  an  oily  or  glutinous  nature  fwimming  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  efpecially  in 
rainy  feafons  when  the  fprings  flow  with  rapidity. 

When  a  number  of  thefe  kinds  are  fituated  from  each 
other  in  the  diredion  of  the  ftrata,  as  above  deferi- 
bed;  or  if  the  water  does  not  run  forth  as  in  fprings, 
but  only  forms  a  fwamp,  or  an  extenfion  of  ftagnant 
water  beneath  the  tuif;  in  either  cafe,  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  ftratum 
of  coal. 

If  the  ftratum  of  coal  is  not  expofed  to  view,  or 
cannot  be  difeovered  by  the  firft  method  of  fearching 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
ftrata  be  very  favourable,  and  afford  a  ftrong  proba¬ 
bility  of  coal  being  there;  and  if  the  lall-mentioned 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
crop  of  the  coal  may  lie,  by  the  fprings  of  water  iffu- 
mg  from  it,  (hould,  from  the  deficiency  of  thofe  fprings 
or  other  circumitances,  be  thought  equivocal,  and 
not  give  a  fatisfadory  indication  of  the  coal ;  then  a 
further  fearch  may  be  made  in  all  places  where  the 
outward  furface,  or  the  ftratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
turned  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or  digging,  particu- 
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iarly  in  the  lower  grounds,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
fides  of  ft  reams.  Thefe  places  fhould  be  ftridly  exa¬ 
mined,  to  fee  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with 
the  fubftance  of  the  fuperior  lax  ftrata  ;  if  any  fuch  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  the  angles  perfed  or  not 
much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  diftinguifh¬ 
able,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal  to 
which  they  originally  did  belong  is  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  but  in  a  fituation  higher  with  refped  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  if  there  be  alfo  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal  other  mineral  matter,  fuch  as  pieces  of 
in i ver  or  freeftone,-  this  is  a  concurrent  proof,  that  it 
has  come  only  from  a  fmall  diftance.  Though  the  two 
fore-mentioned  methods  fhould  only  have  produced  a 
Krong  probability,  yet  if  this  laft  mentioned  place, 
where  the  pieces  of  coal,  &c.  are  found  in  the  clay, 

.  m  a  "tuation  lower  than  the  fprings  ;  when  this 
circumftnnce  is  joined  to  the  other  two,  it  amounts  to 
iU,e  Ids  than  a  moral  certainty  of  the  ftratum  of  coal 
being  a  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  fprings.  But 
>f,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  pieces  of  coal  are  found  more 
VOL.  V.  Parti. 


of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  conneded  with  them; 
it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have  come  from 
a  ftratum  of  coal  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
in  the  former  cafe;  and  by  a  ftrid  fearch  and  an  ac- 
curate  comparifon  of  other  circumftances,  that  parti¬ 
cular  place  may  be  difeovered  with  as  much  certainty  as 
the  other.  J 

■  After  the  place  is  thus  difeovered,  where  the  ftra¬ 
tum  of  coal  is  expeded  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  pro- 
per  ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  folid  ftrata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  lax  matter, 
it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full  thicknefs,  nor  fo  hard 
and  pure  as.  in  its  perfed  ftate  when  enclofed  be¬ 
twixt  two  folid  ftrata,  the  uppermoft  called  the  roof, 
and  the  undermoft  called  the  pavement ,  of  the  coal : 
in  fuch  fituation  therefore  it  becomes  neceflary,  either 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
ftratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  folid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expeded  to 
mcreafe  much  in  its  thicknefs  ;  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  moft  likely  will  improve  in  its 
quality;  for  that  part  of  the  ftratum  of  coal  which  lies 
near  the  furface,  or  only  at  a  fmall  depth,  is  often  dc- 
bafed  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fundry  other  impuri¬ 
ties,  wafhed  down  from  the  furface,  through  the  backs 
and  cutters,  by  . the  rains  ;  whilft  the  other  part  of  the 
ftratum  which  lies  at  a  greater  depth  is  preferred  pure, 
by  the  other  folid  ftrata  above  it  intercepting  all  the 
mud  wafhed  from  the  furface. 

.^ie  ab°ve  methods  of  mveftigation  admit  of  many 
ditierent  cafes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  number 
°J. favourable  circumftances  attending  each  of  the  modes 
of  inquiry  ;  and  the  refult  accordingly  admits  every 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  moft  diftant,  even  up 
to  abfolute  ceitainty.  In  fome  fituations,  the  coal 
will  be  difeovered  by  one  method  alone  ;  in  others,  by 
a  comparifon  of  certain  circumftances  attending  each- 
method  ;  whilft  in  fome, others,  all  the  circumftances 
that  can  be  collected  only  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
probability.  ° 

Indie  .laft  cafe>  where  the  evidence  is  only  proba- 
b  e,  it  will  be  more  advifable  to  proceed  in  the  fearch 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  folid  ftrata  (in  the  man¬ 
ner  hereafter  deferibed),  than  by  digging  or  finking  a 
pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious ;  and 
in  every  cafe,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute 
certainty,  this  operation  is  neceffary,  to  afeertain  the 
real  exdtence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

,  .W,e.  f1?]}  n°w  f»PPofe,  that  having  examined  a  cer- 
tain  diftrid,  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fea  or 
ome  navigable  river,  that  all  the  circumftances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  beimr 
there,  and  that  boring  is  neceffary  to  afeertain  it ;  we 
ftiali  therefore  defenbe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
coal  ;  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com¬ 
monly  called  it ;  and  all  the  fubfequent  ope¬ 

rations  of  working  the  Coal  and  railing  it  to  the  fur- 
face,  leading  it  to  the  river  or  harbour,  and  finally 
putting  it  on  board  the  (hips.  3  I2 

Suppofe  that  the  ground,  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  4.  has  °f  boring 
been  examined,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ftrata for,the 
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where  they  are  vifible  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  fe-  perpen  ici  ar 
Sal  othei places),  they  are  found  to  be  of  thofe  kinds 
ufually  connefted  with  coal,  and  that  the  poin 
which  they  rife  is  dire  Sly  weft  towards  A,  but  the 
ground  being  flat  and  covered  to  a  confulerable  depth 

with  earth,  the  ftrata  cannot  be^  viewed  in  the 


C  O  A 

c,  which  will  be  the  true  dire&ion  of  Coalery. 


low  grounds ;  therefore,  in  this  and  all  fnnilar 
the  firft  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  fliould  be 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  fui  nfe 
theftrataas  at  A,  where,  boring  down  thiough  the 
ftrata  i  2,  3,  fuppoie  10  fathoms,  and  not  finding 
coal  it’ will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pra¬ 
ted  to  a  great  depth  in  that:  therefore,  proceeding  fo 
far  to  theSeaftward  as  B,  where  the  ftratnm  I,  of The 
firft  hole,  is  computed  to  be  10  or  12  fathoms  deep, 

«  ctiiV’-vo’uki  I,;  of  no  oft  to  boot  f«  tier  in  th» 
"ole"  as  the  fame  ftrata  would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A  :  therefore,  proceeding  again  fo  xar  to 
the  eaftward,  as  it  mav  be  computes  tlie  llratum  4  o 
the  fecond  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  s  10  or 
12  fathoms,  a  new  hole  may  be  bored  at  C  ,  "here, 
boring  through  the  ftrata  9,  10,  U,  12,  the  coal  i» 
Ta  with  at  13,  before  the  hole  proceed  fo  deep  as 
the  ftratnm  4  of  the  former.  _  It  is  evident,  that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  uor  any  ci¬ 
ther  of  the  ftrata  can  be  palled  over,  as  the  laft  hole  io 
always  bored  down  to  that  llratum  wlncli  was  neaieft 

the  furface  in  the  former  hole.  . 

Thepurpofes  for  which  boring  isufed  are  nume¬ 
rous,  aild  feme  of  them  of  the  „t  mo  ft  .importance  in 
coaleries.  In  coalerics  of  great  extent,  although  the 
coal  be  known  to  extend  through  the  wnole  grounds, 
yet  accidental  turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the :  dip, 
to  which  the  coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  thiee 
or  more  holes  neceffary,  to  determine  exactly  to  what 
point  of  the  horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any  ca 
pit al  operation  for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  undertake  , 
?  } _ <^rrnr  in  this  mav  occafion  the  lots 


CLTTIZ  fmall  error  in  this  may  occafion  the  Ms 
of  a  great  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  incur  a  douo,c 

CX sippofe  X  B,  C ri>,  fig-  5- to  he  Part  f  d'lrTby 

five  held  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by 
afire-engine;  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  dip  m 
adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is  tlie  place  at  wine  1 
the  engine  fhould  be  creeled,  becaufe  the  cotd  dips  111 
•  direaion  of  the  line  AC,  confequently.the  level  line 
would  be  in  the  direftion  CD  ;  but  this  ought  not  o 
be  trailed  to.  Admit  two  holes,  1,  2,  be  boied  to 
the  coal  in  tlie  direftion  of  the  fuppofed  dip,  at  200 
yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  third  hole  3  at 
200  yards  diftance  from  each  of,  them:  fuppofe  tl  c 
coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  1,  to  be  20  fathoms  deep;  at 
the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper;  but  at  the  hole  3,  only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  1.  Then  to  lmd  the  true 
level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay,  As  10  fatl.oms  the 
dip  from  1  to  2,  is  to  200  yards  the  dlfta"ce>f°  18  8 
fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  3,  to  16c  yards,  tlie  dif¬ 
tance  from  one  on  the  line  1  2,  to  n,  the  point  upon  a 
level  with  the  hole  3.  Again  fay,  As  8  Jthoms  the 
dip  from  1  to  3,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance  ;  fo  is 
fo  fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the 
diftance  from  1,  in  direaion  of  the  line  1,  3,  to  i,  the 
point  upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.  Then  let  fall  the 
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tWip  of  the  coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  line  AC; 
and  by  drawing  E  D,  and  D  F,  parallel  to  the  other 
lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place,  is  the  deepelt 
part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
fhould  be  ereaed.  If  it  had  been  eretted  at  the  angle 
c,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  direction  c  b, 
by  which  means  about  one  third  part  of  the  field  of 
coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
and  perhaps  loft,  without  another  engine  was  erected 

Borin"-  not  only  {hows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  Its  exaa  thicknefs ;  its  hardnefs  ;  its  quality, 
whether  clofe  burning**  open  burning,  and  whether 
any  foul  mixture  in  it  or  not;  alfo  the  thicknefs,  hard¬ 
nefs,  and  other  circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  bored 
through ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  111 
th-  bo-in",  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  lize 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  neceftary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  thefc 
purpofes,  they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  gnef- 
fed)  in  fiudi  a  fituation  from  each  other,  as  to  nut  the 
places  where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be  funk ;  by  which 
means  moil  of  the  expence  may  be  faved,  as  thele 
pits  would  otbervvife  require  to  be  bored,  when  imk- 
in<r,  to  difeharge  their  water  into  the  mine  be  low. 
There  are  many  other  ufes  to  which  boring  is  applied, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  ■  . 

Forthefe  rcafons,  boring  is  greatly  prathfed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  entrufted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profeflion,  tlie  accounts  given  by  him 
of  the  thicknefs  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ftrata, 
arc  the  moil  accurate  imaginable,  and  are  traded  to 
with  the  greateft  confidence  ;  for  as  very  few  gentle¬ 
men  ehoofe  to  take  a  leafe  of  a  new  coalery  which 
has  not  been  fiifficiently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  tlie  accounts  (hould  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
rule  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 
tenant  in  taking  it.  In  Scotland  it  is  not  fo  generally 
praftifed  ;  nor  are  there  any  men  of  character  who 
are  profeffed  borers,  that  operation  being  commonly 
left  to  any  common  workman;  whence  it  happens  that 
it  never  lias  been  in  any  eileem,  the  accounts  given  y 
them  being  fo  imperfeCl  and  equivocal  as  not  to  merit 
any  confidence. 

The  tools  or  inftruments  ufed  in  boring  are  very 
fimpie.  The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron  from  3  to 
4.  feet  long,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  with 
a  ferew  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  ferewed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  other  rods  added  as  the  hole  mcreafes  in 
depth.  The  chiffel  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  ferewed 
on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  timbei 
put  through  an  eye  at  tlie  upper  end,  they  are  prepa¬ 
red  for  work.  The  operation  is  performed  by  lilting 
them  up  a  little,  and  letting  them  fall  again,  at  the 
fame  time  turning  them  a  little  round ;  by  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  which  motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or 
worn  through  the  hardeil  ftrata.  When  the  chiffel  is 
blunt,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  fcooped  inftrument  call¬ 
ed  a  ‘wimble  put  on  in  its  ftead  ;  by  which  the  dull  or 
pulverifed  matter  which  was  worn  off  tlie  ftratum  m 
the  laft  operation  is  brought  up.  By  this  fubftance, 
the  borers  know  exaftly  the  nature  of  the  ftratum 
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Sking  of  thf  rods  fwWch^thcr  a^Tnl  5  ^  be  continued  in  the  manner 

**  s^«s&  2*  s^*s  & 

♦d  i.P,  ,P  Pa,t,°fille.art  depends  upon  to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  fecure  the 
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•  eepmg  the  hole  clean,  aud  cbferving  every  variation 
ci  the  ftrata  with  care  and  attention. 

The  cltablilhed  price  of  boring  in  England  is  c  s. 
per  fathom  for  the  firft  live  fathoms,  ios.>  fathom 

i0r  1  c  I!Cr 1  /  'e  patb°ms,  and  15s per  fathom  for  the 
next  five  fathoms;  and  fo  continually  increalin<r  r  s. 
/er  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fathoms;  the  borer 
finding  all  kinds  of  boring  inftruments,  and  taking  his 
chance  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  ftrata,  except  above  one 
toot  in  thicknefsof  whin  occur,  when  the  former  price 
13  ano  lie  is  pmcl per  day. 

Of  winning  g1  Is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  ftratum 
the  coal.  °t  coal  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  whofe  fubterranean 
ipnngs  or  feeders  of  water  are  fo  very  finall  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw 
oil  or  conduit  them  away;  for  it  mod  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  ftrata  ad¬ 
jacent,  abound  fo  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  be¬ 
fore  aceefs  can  be  had  to  the  coal,  fome  other  methods 
mult  be  purfued  to  drain  or  conduct  away  thefe  feed- 
ers :  therefore,  after  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal  is 
uncovered,  the  next  confideration  is  of  the  bell  me- 
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roof,  lides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all 
places  where  the  ftrata  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  fin- 
port  the  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are  liable 
to  decay  by  their  expofure  to  the  frertyair.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  it  reach  the 
coal,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fink  a  fmall  pit,  for  tbs 
convenience  of  taking  out  the  ftones  and  rubbilh  pro¬ 
duced  in  working  the  mine,  as  well  as  to  fupply  frcfii 
air  to  the  workmen  ;  and  if  the  air  Ihould  afterwards 
turn  damp,  then  fquare  wooden  pipes  made  of  dales 
clofely  jointed  (commonly  called  air-boxes),  may  be 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-bot¬ 
tom  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  which  will 
caule  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frelli  air  for  the  work¬ 
men  ;  perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be  found  pro¬ 


per  to  link  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  until  it  arrive  at  the  coal  ;  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  fide,  the  firft  coal¬ 
pit  may  be  funk. 

If  a  level  is  found  impracticable,  or  for  particular 

thodof  draining 'it','  lr','Tn\\K  mWs  idYYd  [u  °1,s  Vnadv,fa.l?!V  theV  or  fome  o-  . 

-winning  the  coal.  language,  of  tl.er  machine,  will  be  neceflary,  which  fliould  be  fixed  Jfof'. 

upon  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaf!  fo  for  Itl* 
towards  the  dip  as  will  drain  a  luflicient  extent  of 
coal,  to  continue  for  the  time  intended  to  work  the 
coalery ;  and  whether  a  fire-engine,  or  any  other 
machine,  is  ufed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine-pit,  if  the  fi¬ 
xation  of  the  ground  will  admit  it  at  a  fmall  charge 

in  nrrlpr  fn  ^ „ _  _  .1  * 
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If  the  coal  lies  in  fucli  an  elevated  fituation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  moft  natural 
method  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  moft  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  circumftances.  If  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  be  fuch,  that  the  level  would  be  of  a 


great  length,  or  have  to*™  ™ Zd  CJ  \TorZ°  ^  ^  h  *  3 

c  }_01  ,C°al  ‘  W°VId  drei">  the  profits  out  drawing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  f,jJ‘ 
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expected  to  be  produced  by  that  coal,  fhouid  be  ina- 
oequate  to  the  expeuce  of  earn  ing  it  np ;  in  fuch  cafe 
fome  other  method  of  winning  might  be  more  proper. 
Or  fuppofe,  in  another  cafe,  it  be  found,  that  a  level 
can  be  had  to  a  coalery,  which  will  coft  L.  2000,  and 
require  five  years  to  bring  it  np  to  the  coal,  and  that 
a  will  drain  30  acres  of  coal  when  completed;  vet  if  it 
be  found  what  a  fire  engine,  or  fome  other  machine, 
can  be  erected  on  that  coalery,  for  the  fame  fum  of 
money,  in  one  year,  which  will  drain  50  acres  of  the 
fome  coal,  then  this  laft  would  be  a  more  proper  me¬ 
thod  than  the  level ;  becanfe  four  years  profit  would 
be  received  by  tin's  method  before  any  could  come  in 
by  the  other;  and  after  the  30  acres  drained  by  the 
Y  '?  a11  wrought,  a  machine  of  fome  kind  would  ne- 
v erthelefs  be  neceffary  to  diain  the  remaining  2oacies: 
o  that  erecting  a  machine  at  firft  would  be  on  all  ac- 
counts  the  moil  advifahle. 

y  here  a  level  can  be  drove,  in  a  reafonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  expenee,  to  drain  a  fufficient  trad 
,  Coaf’  [l  18  ;hei1  the  moft  eligible  method  of  winning; 
becanfe  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally  lefs  than 
that  of  upnojcling  fire-engines  or  other  machines. 

a  wvel  is  judged  pixiperejl  after  confideration  of 
cry  neceflary  circumftaiice,  it  may  be  begun  at  the 
place  appointed  111  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
nee  feet  wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about 

r  r  ,  en, fcet  dceP  from  the  fnrface,  taking  care  to 
•ccure  the  bottom  and  fides  by  timber-work  or  build- 
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out  drawing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  fnrface:  for  if  the  nit 
was  3 o  fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  was  a 
partial  level,  which  received  the  water  hve  fathoms 
only  below  the  furface,  the  engine  by  this  means 
woind  be  enabled  to  draw  i-6th  part  more  water  than 
Without  it;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water 
in  the  pit  above  this  level,  they  might  be  conveyed 
into  it,  where  they  wquld  be  difeharged  without *be- 
mg  drawm  by  the  engine. 

Ihe-  engine-pit  may  be  from  feven  to  nine  feet 
wioe  p  and  whether  it  be  circular,  oval,  or  of  any 
other  form,  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  be  fuf- 
liciently  ftrong,  though  a  circular  form  is  moft  gene¬ 
rally  approved.  If  any  feeders  of  water  are  met 
with  a  few  fathoms  from  the  furface,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  make  a  circular  or  fpiral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con- 
dndt  the  water  down,  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  Jf  the  ftrata  are  of  fo 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera¬ 
tion,  or  ir  the  water  leaks  though  them,  then  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  infert  in  the  forementioned  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  a  crib,  hollowed  in  the 
fame  manner  to  coiled  the  water;  and  a  fecond  may 
be  liilerted  two  or  three  yards  below  the  firft,  with  a 
doping  mtch  down  the  wall  or  fide  of  the  pit,  to  con¬ 
vey  the  water  from  the  former  into  it;  proceeding  by 
fome  of  thefe  methods  until  the  pit  is  funk  15  o?  20 
fathoms ;  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
N  2  ciftern 
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cittern  or  refervoir,  for  the  firft  or  upper  fet  of  pumps 
to  Hand  in ;  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as  fuppofed, 

t™°ch  tap,  .ban  V  U^.  -  £ 

feeders  klght  then  to  be  a  little  fmaller.  . 
f  After  the  upper  cittern  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 

X  ,  1  .1  _ _  nlltr 
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manner  as  ha7s  been  deferibed,  until  the  pit  is  funk  o 
the  coal ;  which  being  done,  it  would  be  P'OP6^ 
fink  it  fix  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  fume  coal 
lut  from  the  dip  fide  of  the  pit,  to  make  room  for  a 
Ce  quantity  of  water  to  colled,  without  incommo¬ 
ding  the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

ft  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  tWrticle,  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  which  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  fi«bb>gi  «»"  tberefore  only  recite  a  few 

”h;;V;™bS''h"ppen  ^  ^ 

next  the  furface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  gg  S 
the  pit  of  fuch  a  widenefs  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
natural  flope  or  running  of  the  fand I  as 1  to  have  ^he 
nroner  fize  of  the  pit  on  the  uppermott  folid  ltratum  , 
whePre  fixTng  a  wooden  frame  or  tube  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  round  on  the  out 
fide  with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top,  the  fand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tube, 

and  levelled  with  the  furface. 

If  the  quickfand  ffiould  happen  to  lie  at  a  confider- 
able  depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  fol  d  ftrata .  then  a 
ftrong  tube  of  timber  clofely  jointed  and  (hod  with 
iron,Sof  fuch  a  diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be 
It  down  into  it ;  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon 
letopand  by  working  out  the  fand,  it  maybe  made 
fiakViallv,  until  it  come  to  the  rock  or  other 
folid  ttmtarm  below  ;  and  when  all  the  <and  is  got 
out,  if  it  be  lightly  calked  and  fecured  it  will  be  fuf 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  ftratum  of  foft  matter, 
lying  betwixt  two  hard  folid  ones,  produces  fo  large  a 
*  ®  v  _r  water  as  greatly  to  incommode  the  opera- 

quantity  of  water  asgrea  y  k  ofplank>  ftrength- 

“"I  A*  dha,  calked,  will  Hop  back  the 
whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  provided  the  two  ftra 
which  include  it  are  of  a  clofe  texture ;  on  1c.  •«  ex¬ 
cavation  of  about  two  feet  be  made :  m  the  Ml  «m'» '< 
ouite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit ,  and  let  th 
be  filled  clofe  up  betwixt  the  hard  ftiata,  with  pieces  o 
dry  fir-timber  about  ten  inches  fquare  inferted  endw.fe, 
and  afterwards  as  many  wooden  wedges  driven  in  to 

them  as  they  can  be  made  to.  receive  ;  if  this  be  well 
finifhed,  little  or  no  water  will  find  a  paffage  throug 

‘Nt  rarely  happens  that  any  fuffocating  damp  or  foul 
air  h  met  within  an  engine-pit;  the  falling  of  water, 
and  the  working  of  the  pumps,  generally  «ufing  a  fuf- 
ftcient  circulation  of  frefh  air.  But  that  kind  of  com- 
buitible  vapour,  or  inflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
,  candle  is  often  met  with.  It  proceed,  from 
the  partings,  backs,  and  cutters,  of  the  fold  ttrata, 
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exhaling  from  fome  in  an  infenfible  manner  wh.lft  ^oalery. 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuofity  as  a 
pair  of  bellows.  When  this  inflammable  air  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  deftroying  the  workmen,  and. 
fometimes  by  its  explofion  will  blow  the  timber  out  o. 
the  pit,  and  do  confiderable  damage.  If  a  confider- 
able  fupply  of  frefh  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by  air- 
boxes  anVa  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into  two 
by  a  clofe  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  by 
any  other  means,  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  fo  weakened 
that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  :  or  when 
1  \»  a — ija  oJr  Ic  Vf»rv  ftronc.  it  may  be  fafely  car- 
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that  it  will  be  ot  no  aangermib 

the'inflarnmable  air  is  very  ftrong,  it  may  be  fafely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  making  a  clofe  fheathmg  or  lining  of  thin 
deals  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  Plt>  f’°“ 
the  top  of  the  folid  ttrata  to  the  bottom  and  leng  lr- 
ening  it  as  the  pit  is  funk,  leaving  a  fma  1  vacancy  be¬ 
hind8  the  fheathing ;  when  the  comb.ul.ble  mat  e; 
which  exhales  from  the  ttrata,  being  confined  behind 
thefe  deals,  may  be  vended  by  one  or  two  finall  leaden 
pipes  carried  from  the  fheathing  to  the  furface  ;  fo 
that  very  little  of  it  can  tranfpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  furface,  the  inflammable  air  will  111ltantlyta.ee 
fire,  and  continue  burning  like  an  oil-lamp  until  it  be 
extinguifhed  by  fome  external  caufe.  Upon  the  whole, 
every  method  fhould  be  ufed  to  make  the  pit  as  ftrong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  poffible  ;  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  fhould  be  a.  x- 
peditioufly  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  poffioie,  before 
any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  left  an  additm » 
one  follow,  which  would  more  than  double  the  difficulty 

The  firft  operations,  after  finking  the  engine-pit,  are  Qf  wurR1 
the  working  or  driving  a  mine  in  the  coal,  and  fmk-the  coa|. 
ing  the  firft  coal-pit.  The  fixation  of  the  firtt  coal- 
pic  fhould  be  a  little  to  the  rife  of  the  engine-pit.thdt 
the  water  which  Colletts  there  may  not  obftrud  the 
working  of  the  coals  every  time  the  engine  Hop*: 
and  it  fhould  not  exceed  the  diitance  of  20,  30,  or  40 
yards  ;  becaul'e  when  the  firft  mine  has  to  be  duven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  difficult  and  expenhve. 
there  be  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frefh  air  in  the 
mine,  it  may  be  fupplied  by  the  before  ffribed  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  until  it  arrive  below  the  in¬ 
tended  coal  pit,  when  the  pit  may  be  bored  and  funk 
to  the  coal,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

After  the  pit  is  thus  got  down  to  the  coal,  the  next 
confideration  fhould  be  of  the  beft  method  of  working 
it.  The  moft  general  praftice  in  Scotland  is  to  e.\r 
cavate  and- take  away  a  part  only  of  the  ftratum  ox 
coal  in  the  firft  working  of  the  pit,  leaving ■  the  other 
part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof ;  and  after  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a  enhance  from 
the  pit  as  intended,  then  thefe  pillars,  or  fo  many  ot 
them  as  can  be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a  fecond  woil> 
ing,  and  the  roof  and  other  folid  ttrata  above  permit¬ 
ted  to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  excavation.  I  he 
quantity  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  iize  of  t  ie 
pillars  left  in  the  firft  working,  is  proportioned  to  the 
hardnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  coal  and  other  ttrata  adja¬ 
cent,  compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  iupe- 

rior  ft  rata.  .  n 

The  fame  mode  of  working  is  purfued  in  molt  pai  ts 
of  England,  differing  only  as  the  eircumttances  oj  t  xc 
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Coalery.  coalery  may  require  :  for  the  Englifh  coal,  particularly 
'  in  the  northern  counties,  being  of  a  fine  tender  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  clofe-burning  kind,  and  alfo  the  roof 
and  pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  fo  llrong  as 
in  Scotland,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof,  du¬ 
ring  the  firft  time  of  working  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  work¬ 
ing,  as  many  of  tliefe  pillars  are  wrought  away  as  can 
be  got  with  fafety. 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  being  very  hard,  and  of 
the  open-burning  kind,  it  is  neceffary  to  work  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  aS  to  produce  as  many  gnat  coals .  as 
poflible,  which  is  bell  effe&ed  by  taking  away  as  high 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumftances  will  allow  in 
the  firft  working ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Engliih  coal 
being  very  tender  cannot  peffibly  be  wrought  large, 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  how  fmall  they  are,  be¬ 
ing  of  fo  rich  a  quality;  fo  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  done  in  the  other;  and,  when  all  circumilan- 
ces  are  confidered,  each  method  feems  well  adapted  to 
the  different  purpofes  intended. 

The  ancient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  away 
as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  fafety  at  one 
working  only  :  by  which  means  the  pillars  were  left  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  crufhed  by  the  weight  of  the  fuperior 
ftrata,  and  entirely  loft.  As  great  quantities  of 
coals  were  loft  by  this  method,  it  is  now  generally  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  former  adopted  in  its  place  ;  by  which 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  is  obtained  from  the 
fame  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  much  lefs  expence  in 
the  end. 

The  exa<ft  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  wrought 
away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the  firft  working, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  comparifon  of  the  circumllan* 
ces  before  mentioned.  If  the  roof  and  pavement  are 
both  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  coal,  and  the  pit  about  30 
fathoms  deep,  then  two-thirds,  or  probably  three- 
fourths,  may  be  taken  away  at  the  firft  working,  and 
one-third  or  one- fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tender,  then  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  mult  be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one-third  or 
near  one-half;  and  in  all  cafes  the  hardnefs  or  ftrength 
of  the  coal  muft  be  confidered.  If  tender,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  pillar  than  hard  coal ;  becaufe,  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air  after  the  firft  working,  a  part  of  it 
will  moulder  and  fall  off,  by  which  it  will  lofe  much 
of  its  tolidity  and  refiftance. 

The  proportion  to  be  wrought  away  and  left  in 
pillars  being  determined,  the  next  proper  ftep  is  to 
fix  upon  fuch  dimenfions  of  the  pillars  to  be  left,  and 
of  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken 
away,  as  may  produce  that  proportion.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  which,  fee  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pit’s 
CXni  workings  (fig.  6.),  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30 
fathoms,  and  the  coal  having  a  moderate  rife.  A,  re- 
prefents  the  engine-pit  ;  B,  the  coal-pit ;  A  a  B,  the 
mine  from  the  former  to  the  latter;  B  C,  the  firft 


working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal-pit,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  winning  mine  or  winning  headway, 
nine  feet  wide  ; hhhh,  Sec.  the  workings  called  rooms, 
turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  12  feet;  c  c  c  c,  &c.  the  workings  called  tkroughvrs 
or  thir lings,  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  from  one  room  to  another \mddd}  &c.  the  ph-  winning  headway  ik 
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lars  of  coal  left  at  the  firft  working  for  fupporting  the  Coalery. 
roof,  *8  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  ;  DD,  two  large 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit  bottom,  15  or  20  yards  long, 
and  10  or  15  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit,  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  roof  falling  in;  ee,  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom, 

4  or  five  feet  wide  ;  f  f,  &c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  fecure  it  from  any  damage  by  the 
roof  falling  in  ;  gg,  a  dike  which  depreffeth  the  coal, 

I  fathom  ;  h  h,  See.  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coal 
left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the  dike  where  the  roof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  down.  The  coal  ta¬ 
ken  out  by  the  firft  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppofed  to 
be  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  and  allowing  the  rooms 
12  feet  wide,  and  the  thirlings  9  feet  wide,  then  the 
pillars  will  require  to  be  12  feet  wide  and  18  feet  long; 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad- 
joining  room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  rooms  and  thirlings  in  the  pit.  Suppofe  ABCD, 

(fig.  7.),  to  be  a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet 
broad,  its  area  will  be  216  fquare  feet ;  ACHE,  the 
adjoining  thirling,  12  feet  by  9  feet,  and  its  area  108 
fquare  feet;  BAEFG,  the  adjoining  room,  27  feet  long 
and  12  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  fquare  feet;  which 
added  to  108  gives  432  fquare  feet,  or  two-thirds 
wrought,  and  216  fquare  feet  left,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  area  F  G  H  D. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  profecution  of 
the  workings,  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
headway  fhouid  be  oppofite  to  the  pillars  on  the  lc ft  ; 
and  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  pillar,  or  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  adjoining  to  the  faid  headway,  fhouid- 
be  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir¬ 
lings ;  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2  overlays  the  thir¬ 
lings  1  and  3  ;  and  the  pillar  4,  overlays  the  thir¬ 
lings  3  and  5  ;  this  will  effediually  fupport  the  roof- 
of  the  main  road  B  C,  and  will  bring  the  other  pillars 
into  their  regular  order,  by  which  means  each  pillar 
will  be  oppofite  to  two  thirlings.  Alfo  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  coal  than  common  fhouid  be  left  in  all 
places  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
fecond  working;  fuch  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-courfes, 
roads,  and  water- cour  ft  s,  or  where  the  roof  is  ten¬ 
der,  as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  troubles; 
and  if  the  roof  fhouid  continue  tender  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
fupport  it  effectually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
ee,  and  the  winning  headway  BC,  (hould  be  wrought 
forward  a  con  fid  era  ble  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  drove  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
terpofe  ;  otherwife  the  progrefs  of  the  workings  might 
probably  be  flopped  a  confiderable  time,  waiting  until 
a  couife  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dike.  Suppofe  the  dike^,  fig.  6.  to  de- 
prefs  the  coal  fix  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that  it  rifes 
in  the  fame  manner  on  the  under  fide  of  the  dike  as  it 
does  on  the  upper  fide ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through  the 
flrata  of  ftone  from  the  engine-level  at  e ,  over  the. 
dike,  until  it  interfedl  the  coal  at  i ;  and  from  thence  to 
drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the  coal  at  i  i,  and  a  new 
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rooms,  and  to  fupply  frefh  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 
fmail  mine  might  be  drove  from  the  room  h9  and  a  hole 
funk  down  upon  the  level  room  it;  therefore,  if  the 
level  mine  e  e  was  not  drove  fo  far  forward  as  to  have 
all  thefe  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and 
other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
working  of  the  pit  might  ceafe  until  thefe  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  ftrata  or  Teams  of  coal  in 
the  fame  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  ftratum 
of’  a  few  feet  thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  ma¬ 
terial  to  obfcrve,  that  every  pillar  in  the  fecond  feam 
be  placed  immediately  below  one  in  the  firft,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  feam  below  one  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  in  fuch  a  fituation  the  upper  ftratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firft  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  toge¬ 
ther  :  for  it  would  be  unfafe  to  work  the  lower  one 
firft,  left  the  roof  fliould  break,  and  damage  thofe  lying 
above. 

It  fometimes  becomes  neceffary  to  work  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  or  the  level ;  which  coal 
is  confequently  drowned  with  water,  and  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  drained  by  fome  means  before  it  can  be  wrought. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  be  incon- 
fiderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  fmail  pumps  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and  wrought  by  men 
or  horfes,  to  raife  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  en¬ 
gine-pit  bottom  :  or  if  the  feeders  of  water  be  more 
confiderable,  and  the  fituation  be  fuitablc,  the  work¬ 
ing  rod  of  thefe  pumps  might  be  conneded  with  thofe 
in  the  engine-pit ;  by  which  means  the  water  would  be 
raifed  up  to  the  level :  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  be 
very  great  ;  or  if,  from  other  cireum fiances,  thefe  me¬ 
thods  may  not  be  applicable  ;  then  the  engine-pit  may 
be  funk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be  neceffary, 
and  a  level  ftone  mine  drove  from  its  bottom  to  the  dip 
of  the  ftrata,  until  it  interfed  the  ftratum  of  coal,  from 
whence  a  new  level  mine  might  he  worked,  which  would 
effedually  drain  it.  Suppofe  A  B,  fig.  8.  to  be  a  fec- 
tion  of  the  engine-pit ;  B  G,  the  coal  drained  by  the 
engine;  BD,  the  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  in¬ 
tended  to  be  drained  ;  then  if  the  engine-pit  be  funk 
deeper  to  E,  a  ftone  mine  may  be  wrought  in  the  di- 
redion  E  D,  until  it  interfed  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  water  will  have  a  free  paffage  to  the  engine,  and 
the  coal  will  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  ftratum  of  coal  lying  at  fuch  a 
depth  below  the  firft  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  funk  to,  the  upper  feam  may  in  fome  fituations  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
feam  of  coal  from  E  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  to  D ;  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  defeend  to  F,  and,  filling  the  mine  EF, 
rife  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  E,  which  is  upon 
a  level  with  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  neceffary  to  work  the  pil¬ 
lars,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof. 
If  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wrought 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  fhell  of  coal  on  each  fide  for  fupporting  the  roof 
the  time  of  working.  Suppofe  AB  CD,  fig.  7.  to  be 
n.  pillar  of  cord  1 8  feet  long  and  1 2  feet  broad  :  if  the 
roof  is  not  flrong,  the  room  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight  feet 
wide,  may  be  wrought  up  through  that  pillar,  leaving 
a  fhell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  fide  ;  and  if  it  can  be 


fafely  done,  a  part  of  thefe  (hells  may  alfo  be  wrought  Coalcry, 
away,  by  working  two  places  through  them  as  at  5  and 
6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the  coal  will  be  loft  ; 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  obtained  by  the  firft 
working,  and  above  two- thirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  working,  the  lofs  upon  the  whole  would  not  ex-4 
ceed  one-tenth  :  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  pil¬ 
lars  will  not  produce  fo  great  a  proportion,  and  per¬ 
haps  others  cannqt  be  wrought  at  all  ;  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  may  be  about  one-eighth,  one-feventh, 
or  in  fome  fituatibns  one-fixth  part  of  the  coal  loft.  If 
the  roof  be  hard  and  flrong,  then  as  much  coal  may  be 
wrought  off  each  fide  and  each  end  of  the  pillar  as  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  leaving  only  a  fmail  piece  (landing 
in  the  middle;  and  when  the  roof  is  very  flrong,  fome¬ 
times  feveral  pillars  may  be  taken  entirely  out,  without 
any  lofs  of  coal :  and  in  general  this  laft  method  is  at¬ 
tended  with  lefs  lofs,  and  produces  larger  coals,  than 
the  former.  In  all  cafes  it  is  proper  to  begin  working 
thofe  pillars  firft  which  lie  fartheil  from  the  pit  bottom  * 
and  to  proceed  working  them  regularly  away  towards 
the  pit ;  but  if  there  be  a  great  number  of  pillars 
to  the  dip  cf  the  pit,  it  is  the  fafefl  method  to  work 
thefe  out  before  thofe  to  the  rife  of  the  pit  are  begun 
with. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  coals,  the. lighted  being  about  74  pound* 
avoirdupois,  and  the  heavieft  about  79  pounds  the  cu¬ 
bic  foot ;  but  the  mod  ufual  weight  is  75  pounds  the 
foot,  which  is  1 8  hundred  weight  and  9  pounds  the 
cubic  yard.  The  ftatute  clialder  is  5  3  hundred  weight ; 
or  when  meafured  is  as  follows:  268.8  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchefter  gallon  ;  4^-  gallons  to  the  coal  peck, 
about  3  pounds  weight;  8  coal  pecks  to  the  boll,  about 
247-f  pounds;  and  24 bolls  to  the  chalder,  of  53  hundred 
weight.  If  one  coal  meafuring  exadlly  a  cubic  yard 
(nearly  equal  to  5  bolls)  be  broken  into  pieces  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  fize,  it  will  meafure  feven  coal  bolls  and  a  half. 

If  broken  very  fmail,  it  will  meafure  9  bolls  ;  which 
fhows,  that  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  mea¬ 
fure  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the  coals ;  therefore  ac¬ 
counting  by  weight  is  the  mofl  rational  method. 

A  Table  of  the  weight  and  quantity  of  coal  contained 
in  cne  acre  Scots  meafure,  allowing  one  fxxtli  part 
to  be  loft  below  ground,  in  Teams  of  the  following 
thickneiTes. 


Fmcknets  of  coal. 
Feet.  Inches. 

Weight  in  tuns. 

Quantity  in  chaldera. 

2  O 

3068 

T  IjS 

2  6 

383J 

H47 

3  .  0 

4602 

!736 

3  ^ 

5369 

2025 

4  0 

6136 

23*4 

4  6 

6903 

2603 

5  0 

767O 

2892 

5  6 

8437 

3181 

6  0 

9204 

3470 

We  fhall  next  mention  fome  of  the  various  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work¬ 
ings  to  the  pit  bottom.  Where  the  ftratum  of  coal  is 
of  a  fufficient  tliicknefs,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  and 
dip,  the  coals  are  moil  advantagcoufly  brought  out  by 
horfes,  who  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  baflcet  pla¬ 
ced 
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Coalery.  ced  upon  a  fledge  :  a  horfe  by  tin’s  meins  will  bring  out 
w — v  from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once, 

according  to  the  .quantity  of  the  afcent  or  defcent.  In 
fome  coaleries  they  have  accefs  to  the  workings  by  a 
mine  made  for  them,  doping  down  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  to  the  coal ;  and  where  that  convenience  is 
wanting,  they  are  bound  into  a  net,  and  lowered  down 
the  pit.  If  the  coal  be  not  of  fuch  a  height  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  horfes,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  like  the  lad,  then 
men  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals  :  they  ufually 
draw  a  ba.fkct  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
fixed  upon  a  fmall  four-wheeled  carriage.  There  are 
fome  fituations  in  which  neither  horfes  nor,  men  can  be 
properly  ufed  ;  particularly  where  the  coal  has  a  great 
degree  of  defcent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur  :  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  coals  are  befl  brought  out  by  women  called 
hearers ,  who  carry  them  in  a  kind  of  bafket  upon  their 
backs,  ufually  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a 
half,  at  once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit  bottom,  the 
bafkets  are  then  hooked  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up 
the  pit  by  a  rope  to  the  furface,  which  is  beft  ede&ed 
by  a  machine  called  a  gin,  wrought  by  horfes.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  fome  wrought 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  fire-engine; 
but  either  of  thefe  lafl  is  only  convenient  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fituations,  tliofe  wrought  by  horfes  being  in 
moll  general  ufe.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  fur¬ 
face,  they  are  drawn  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  pit,  and 
laid  in  feparate  heaps  :  the  larged  coals  in  one  heap,  the 
fmaller  pieces  called  chews  in  another,  and  the  culm  or 
pan-coal  in  a  feparate  place. 

Of  cru Hies  There  is  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  to 

and  fit ts.  which  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  feveral :  it  is  called  a  cruj or  a  fltt.  When 
the  pillars  of  coal  are  left  fo  fmall  as  to  fail,  or  yield 
under  the  weight  of  the  fuperior  drata ;  or  when  the 
pavement  of  the  coal  is  fo  foft  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
to  fink  into  it,  which  fometimes  happens  by  the  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them  ;  in  either  cafe  the  folid 
*  flratum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  falls  in,  crufhes  the 
pillar  to  pieces,  and  clofeth  up  a  great  extent  of  the 
workings,  or  probably  the  whole  coalery.  As  fuch  an 
accident  feldom  comes  on  fuddenly,  tf  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  fometimes  be  dopped  by  build¬ 
ing  large  pillars  of  done  amongd  the  coal  pillars:  but 
if  it  has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  then  the  bed  me¬ 
thod  is  to  work  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  crufh  as  may  be  fufllcient  to  let  the  roof 

I  fall  freely  down  5.  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  folid 
drata  from  the  coal  up  to  the  furface,  it  will  very  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  the  crufh  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
that  part  of  the  coalery.  If  the  crufh  begins  in  the  rife 
.  part  of  the  coalery,  it  is  more  difficult  to  dop  it  from 
proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  dop  it  from  going 
to  the  rife  when  it  begins  in  a  contrary  part. 

Toulair.  Another  circumftance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  fo  often  troublefome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  :  the  black 
damp  or  dyth,  which  is  of  a  fufFocating  nature  ;  and 
the  inflammable  or  combudible  damp.  Without  ftay- 
ing  to  inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  eflefts 
of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  obferve,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a  condant  fupply  or 
a  circulation  of  frefh  air  is  wanting,  there  fome  of 


thefe  damps  ex  id,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  become  Coalery. 
noxious  or  fatal  :  and  whenever  there  is  a  good  circu-  v  { 
lation  of  frefh  air,  they  cannot  accumulate,  being  mixed 
with  and  carried  away  by  the  dream  of  air  as  fad 
as  they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  drata.  Upon 
thefe  principles  are  founded  the  feveral  methods  of 
ventilating  a  coalery.  Suppofe  the  workings  of  the 
pits  A  and  B  (fig.  6.)  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflammable  Pbte 
damps  ;  if  the  communication  was  open  betwixt  the  CXLIb 
two  pits,  the  air  which  went  down  the  pit  A  would 
proceed  immediately  along  the  mine  a ,  and  afeend  out 
of  the  pit  B  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  neared  direc¬ 
tion  ;  fo  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  would  be  flag- 
nant  ;  and  they  would  be  utterly  inacceffible  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  combudible  damp.  In  order  to 
expel  this,  the  air  mud  be  made  to  circulate  through 
all  the  different  rooms  by  means  of  collateral  air- 
courfes  made  in  this  manner  :  The  paflage  or  mine  a 
mud  be  clofed  up  or  dopped  by  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  wall  built  with  bricks  or  dones,  to  prevent  the  air 
palling  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  flopping. 

There  mull  alfo  be  doppings  made  in  the  thirlings 
111,  See .  betwixt  the  pillars  ffl  See.  which  will  di- 
re&  the  air  up  the  mine  ee,  until  it  arrive  at  the  in- 
nermod  thirling  2,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  paf- 
fage.  There  mud  alfo  be  doppings  made  at  the  fide  of 
the  mine  a  at  mm ,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  main  head¬ 
way  BC  at  lb,  8cc.  then  returning  to  the  innermod  thir¬ 
ling  2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build 
up  the  thirlings  2  2,  Sc c.  leaving  open  the  thirling  £ 
for  a  paflage  for  the  air  ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
fifth  row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  fame  manner  the 
doppings  3  3,  See.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air  courfe  : 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  dop  up  the  thir¬ 
lings  or  pafTages  in  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  frefh  air  will  circulate  through  and  venrilate  the 
whole  workings,  in  the  dire&ion  pointed  toby  the  fmall 
arrows  in  the  plan,  clearing  away  all  the  damps  and 
noxious  vapours  that  may  generate.  When  it  is  arrived 
at  C,  it  is  conducted  acrofs  the  main  headway,  and  car¬ 
ried  through  the  other  part  of  the  pit’s  workings  in  the 
fame  manner,  until  it  return  through  n  n  to  the  pit  B, 
where  it  afeends  ;  and  as  the  rooms  advance  farther, 
other  doppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  fome  of  thofe  doppings,  on  the  fides  of  the  main 
headway,  there  mud  be  doors  to  admit  a  paffage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit,  - 
as  at  5  5  :  thefe  doors  mud  be  condantly  fhut,  except 
at  the  time  of  pafiing  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  difpofing  the  doppings 
fo  as  to  .ventilate  the  pit;  but  none  which  will  fo  ef- 
fe&ually  difperfe  the  damps  as  that  deferibed  above. 

If  the  damps  are  not  very  abundant,  then  the  courfe 
of  doppings  ill,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,  and  the  others 
at  bib ,  See.  in  the  main  headway,  without  any  others, 
may  perhaps  be  fufllcient  to  keep  the  pit  clear.  If  at 
any  time  the  circulation  of  the. frefh  air  is  not  brifk 
enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  cf  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the  air  there, 
will  make  a  quicker  circulation.  ^  ^ 

Mod  of  the  larger  coaleries  fend  their  coals  to  the  Of  laid  in  ^ 
fliips  for  the  coading  trade  or  exportation ;  and,  as  theand 
quantity  is  generally  very  large,  it  would  take  a  greater  Pin£  ths 
number  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be  obtained  atcoa]s‘ 
all  times  to  carry  them;  befides  the  confidemble  expence . 
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Coallier. 


-Coalery,  0f  that  manner  of  carriage  :  they  therefore  generally 
ufe  waggons,  for  carrying  them  along  waggon-ways, 

,  laid  with  timber  ;  by  which  means  one  horle  will  draw 
from  two  to  three  tuns  at  a  time,  when  in  a  cart  not 
above  half  a  tun  could  be  drawn. 

The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  done  In  making  a  waggon-way 
Is  to  level  the  ground  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  take  oil 
all  fudden  afcents  and  defcents :  to  effed  which,  it  is 
fometimes  neceflary  to  cut  through  hills,  and  to  raiie 
an  embankment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows. 
The  road  fhould  be  formed  about  1  2  feet  wide  ;  and 
no  part  fhould  have  a  greater  defcent  than  of  one  yard 
perpendicular  in  10  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  greater 
afcent  than  one  yard  in  30.  After  the  road  is  formed, 
pieces  of  timber,  about  fix  feet  long  and  fix  inches 
diameter,  called  fleepersy  are  laid  acrofs  it,  being  18  or 
24  inches  diflant  from  each  other.  Upon  thefe  fkepers 
other  pieces  of  timber,  called  rails,  of  four  or  five  inches 
fquare,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  dire&ion,  four  feet  dillant 
from  each  other,  for  the  waggon-wheels  to  run  upon  ; 
which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  peepers,  the  road  may 
then  be  filled  with  gravel  and  finifhed. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  either  made  01  10- 
lid  wood  or  of  call  Iron.  The  body  of  the  carriage  is 
longer  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
ufually  has  a  kind  of  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  which, 
being  loofed,  permits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any 
trouble.  The  fize  of  a  waggon  to  carry  50  hundred 
weight  of  coals  is  as  follows; 


Feet. 

7 

5 

5 

2 

4 


Inches. 

9 

o 

o 

6 

3 


Length  of  the  top, 

Breadth  of  the  top, 

Length  of  the  bottom, 

Breadth  of  the  bottom, 

Perpendicular  height, 

Where  the  pits  are  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  neceffaiv  to  have 
a  ftore-houfe  near  the  (hipping  place,  where  the  coals 
may  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  flnps  are  ready 
to  take  them  in.  The  waggon-way  (hould  be  made 
into  the  ftore-houfe,  at  fuch  a  height  from  the  ground, 
as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  waggons  down 
a  fpoiit  into  the  veffels  ;  or  elfe  to  fall  down  into  the 
ftore-houfe,  as  occafion  may  require.  _ 

This  kind  of -ftore-houfe  is  well  adapted  to  dilpatch 
and  faving  expence  :  for  a  waggon-.load  of  coals  may  be 
delivered  either  into  the  ftore-houfe  or  veftels  mftant- 
ly  with  very  little  trouble  :  and  if  the  coals  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  effefts  of  the  fun  and  rain,  they  would  be 
oreatly  injured  in  their  quality  ;  but  being  lodged  un¬ 
der  cover  of  the  ftore-houfe,  they  are  prelerved. 

COALESCENCE,  the  union  or  growing  together 
of  two  bodies  before  feparate.  It  is  principally  ap¬ 
plied  to  fome  bones  in  the  body,  which  are  feparate 
during  infancy,  but  afterwards  grow  together ;  or  to 
fome  morbid  union  of  parts,  which  lliould  naturally 
be  dillinft  from  each  other.  Thus  there  is  a  coalef- 
ceuce  of  the  fidesof  the  vulva,  anus,  and  nares  ;  of  the 
eye-lids,  fingers,  toes,  and  many  others  parts. 

COALLIER,  a  veflel  employed  to  carry  coals  from 
one  port  to  another  ;  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts 
of  England  to  the  capital,  and  more  foutherly  parts, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  markets.  This  trade  is  known 
to  be  an  excellent  nurferv  for  feamen  5  although  they 
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are  often  found,  from  the  conftitution  of  their  climate,  Coaming, 
not  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for  fouthern  navigation.  Co”ft> 
COAMINGS,  in  (hip-building,  are  tbofe  planks, 
or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatches, 
which  raife  them  up  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  deck. 
Loop-holes  for  mufkets  to  fhoot  out  at,  are  often  made 
in  the  coamings,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  ene¬ 
my  when  the  fhip  is  boarded. 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  tutia  or  tutty,  which  was  always 
found  in  a  tubular  form.  It  had  its  name  from 
a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fort  of  cylindric  tube,  into 
which  the  melted  brafs  was  received  from  the  furnace, 
and  in  which  it  was  fuffered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it 
always  depofited  a  fort  of  recrement  on  the  Tides  of  the 
veflel  or  tube,  and  this  was  the  tutty  called  coane. 

COAST,  a  fca-fhore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  fea.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  political 
furvey  of  Great  Britain,  confiders  an  extenfive  fea- 
coall  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  this  ifland  hath  many  conveniences  re- 
fulting  from  the  extent  of  its  coafts,  fuperior  to  other 
kingdoms  which  are  much  larger.  The  chief  advan¬ 
tages  ariling  from  an  extenfive  fea-coaft  are,  that 
thus  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  exportation 
and  importation  to  or  from  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus,  a  number  of  cities  are  formed  on  the  coalls  ; 
by  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  improved,  &c. 

The  extent  of  the  fea-coafls  of  Arabia,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  genuine  fource  of  wealth  and  fplendour  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  peninfula  ;  the  fame  was 
the  inftrument  of  the  greatnefs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
Phoenicia,  Sc c.  In  fhort,  according  to  him,  no  coun¬ 
try  or  city  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  flourilhing 
unlefs  it  hath  a  conliderable  connection  with  the  fea. 

“  It  is  indeed  true  (fays  he)  that  the  wifdom  and  in- 
duftry  of  man,  taking  hold  of  fome  peculiar  circum- 
Aances,  may  have  rendered  a  few  inland  cities  and 
countries  very  fair  and  flourifliing.  In  ancient  hifto- 
ry  we  read  of  Palmyra,  and  the  diftridl  round  it,  be¬ 
coming  a  luxuriant  paradife  in  the  midll  of  inhofpita- 
ble  delerts.  But  this  was  no  more  than  temporary 
grandeur-,  and  it  has  now  lain  for  fome  ages  in  ruins. 

The  city  and  principality  of  Kandahar  was  in  like 
manner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in  confequence  oi 
its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian  commerce  j 
but,  long  ago  declining,  its  deftni&ion  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  in  our  days,  from  that  dreadful  defolation 
which  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  fpread  through  Perfia  and 
the  Indies.  Here,  in  Europe,  many  of  the  large  ci¬ 
ties  in  Germany,  which  for  a  time  made  a  great  figure 
from  the  freedom  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
difi ufed  eafe,  plenty,  and  profperity,  through  the  di- 
llridts  dependent  on  them,  which  of  courfe  rendered 
them  populous,  are  now  fo  much  funk,  through  inevi¬ 
table  accidents,  as  to  be  but  fhadows  of  what  they 
were  ;  and  though  they  Hill  continue  to  fubftit,  fubliit 
only  as  the  melancholy  monuments  of  their  own  mif- 
fort lines.  We  may  therefore,  from  hence,  with  great 
certainty,  difeeru,  that  all  the  pains  and  labour  that 
can  be  bellowed  in  fupplying  the  defeat  of  fituation 
in  this  reiWcl,  proves,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  tedious, 
difficult,  and  precarious  expedient.  But,  however, 
wc  mull  at  the  lame  time  admit,  that  it  is  not  barely 
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Cspe-Coaft  the  pofTeffion  even  of  an  extended  coafl  that  can  pro- 
II.  dace  all  thefe  defirable  effe£ts.  That  coafl  muft  like- 
wife  be  diflinguifhed  by  other  natural  advantages ; 
fuch  as  capes  and  promontories,  favourably  difpofed 
to  break  the  fury  of  the  winds  ;  deep  bays,  fafe  roads, 
and  convenient  harbours.  For,  without  thefe,  an  ex¬ 
tended  coafl  is  no  more  than  a  maritime  barrier  againfl 
the  maritime  force  of  other  nations  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  :  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
reafons  why  Africa  derives  fo  little  benefit  from  a  fitu- 
ation  which  has  fo  promifmg  an  appearance ;  there 
being  many  confiderable  tradls  upon  its  coafls,  equally 
void  of  havens  and  inhabitants,  and  which  afford  not 
the  fmallefl  encouragement  to  the  attempting  any 
thing  that  might  alter  their  prefent  defolate  condition. 
It  is,  however,  a  lefs  inconvenience,  and  in  fome  cafes 
no  inconvenience  at  all,  if,  in  the  compafs  of  a  very 
extended  coafl,  there  fhould  be  fome  parts  difficult  or 
dangerous  of  accefs,  provided  they  are  not  altogether 
inacct  flible. — The  fea  coafl  of  Britain,  from  the  figure, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  ifland,  but  chiefly  from  the 
inlets  of  the  fea,  and  the  very  irregular  indented  line 
which  forms  its  fhore,  comprehends,  allowing  for  thofe 
fuiuofities,  at  leafl  800  marine  leagues  :  we  may,  from 
hence,  therefore,  with  fafety  affirm,  that  in  this  refpedl 
it  is  fnperior  to  France,  though  that  be  a  much  larger 
country  ;  and  equal  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  this 
circumflance,  though  Britain  is  not  half  the  fize  of 
that  noble  peninfula,  which  is  alfo  fingularly  happy  in 
this  very  particular.” 

Cap£-Coast,  the  name  of  the  chief  Britifli  fettle - 
•ment  on  the  coall  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  The  name  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cabo  Corfo ,  the  ancient 
Portuguefe  appellation.  This  cape  is  formed  by  an 
angular  point,  walhed  on  the  foutli  and  eafl  by  the 
fea,  on  which  flands  the  Englifh  fort.  Here  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  fettled  in  1610,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Cape 
Coafl  upon  a  large  rock  that  projects  into  the  fea.  A 
few  years  afterwards  they  were  diflodged  by  the  Dutch, 
to  whom  this  place  is  principally  indebted  for  its 
llrength.  In  1664  it  was  demolifhed  by  Admiral 
Holmes,  and  in  1665  the  famous  Dutch  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  was  ordered  by  the  States  to  revenge  the  in- 
fiilts  of  the  Englifh.  With  a  fquadron  of  1 3  men  of 
war,  he  attacked  all  the  Englifh  fettlements  along  the 
coafl ;  ruined  the  factories ;  and  took,  burnt,  and  funk  all 
the  fhipping  of  the  Englifh  Company  :  however,  after 
all  his  efforts,  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  011  Cape 
Coall.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  was  confirmed  to 
the  Englifh,  and  the  king  granted  a  new  charter  in 
1672  ;  on  which  the  Company  applied  all  their  at-'* 
tention  to  the  fortifying  and  rendering  it  commo¬ 
dious. 

COASTING?  in  navigation,  the  a£l  of  making  a 
progrefs  along  the  fea-coafl  of  any  country.  The 
principal  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  navigation 
tire,  the  obferving  the  time  and  diredlion  of  the  tide  : 
knowledge  of  the  reigning  winds  ;  of  the  roads  and 
havens  ;  of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  ground. 

Coasting-  Pilot,  a  pilot  who  by  long  experience  has 
become  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any 
particular  coafl,  and  of  the  requifites  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  to  conduct  a  fhip  or  fleet  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another. 
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COAT,  or  Coat  of  arms,  in  heraldry,  a  habit  worn  Coat 
by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  in  war  and  *' 

tournaments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  arms.  It  ■  JLTti, 
was  a  kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low  as  the  navel, 
open  at  the  Tides,  with  fhort  fleeves,  fometimes  furred 
with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were  applied  the 
armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in  gold  and  El¬ 
ver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin  coloured  black, 
green,  red,  and  blue  ;  whence  the  rule  never  to  apply 
colour  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal.  The  coats  of 
arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diverfified  with  bands 
and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately  placed,  as  we 
kill  fee  cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  Sc c.  Hence  they 
were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and  compofed  of 
feveral  pieces  fewed  together ;  whence  the  words 
falfe,  pale,  chevron ,  bend ,  croft,  f aider,  lozenge,  &c. 
which  have  fince  become  honourable  pieces,  or  ordi¬ 
naries  of  the  fhield.  See  Cross,  Bend,  Chevron, 

Sc  c. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allowed  to  be 
worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat,  in  anatomy.  See  Tunic  and  Eye. 

Coat  of  Mail,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  form  of  a 
fhirt ;  conlifling  of  iron  rings  wove  together  netwife. 

See  Mail. 

COAT  I,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpecies  of  Vi- 
verra,  and  Ursus. 

COAT  1MUNDI,  a  variety  of  the  above. 

COATING,  among  Cheinifls.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  580. 

Coating  of  Vials,  Panes  of  Glafs,  See.  among  elec¬ 
tricians,  is  ufually  performed  by  covering  the  outfide 
of  the  vial  with  tinfoil,  brafs  or  gold-leaf,  &c.  and  fil¬ 
ling  its  infide  with  loofe  pieces  of  brafs-leaf,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  charged.  See  E* 

LECTR1C1TY. 

COATZONTECOXOCHITL,  or  Flower  with 
the  viper's  head,  in  botany,  a  Mexican  flower  of  in¬ 
comparable  beauty.  It  is  compofed  of  five  petals  or 
leaves,  purple  in  the  innermofl  part,  white  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  the  refl  red  but  elegantly  Rained  with  yellow  and 
white  fpots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  lias  leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger  ,*  its 
trunk  is  fmall  and  flim  ;  this  flower  was  one  of  the 
mofl  efleemed  amongfl  the  Mexicans.  The  Lincean 
academicians  of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  pub- 
lifhed  the  lliftory  of  Hernandez  in  1651,  and  faw  the 
paintings  of  this  flower,  with  its  colours,  executed  in 
Mexico,  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  that  they 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  very  learned  academy, 
denominating  it  Fior  di  Lines.  See  Plate  CXLIII. 

COBALT,  one  of  the  femimetals,  according  to 
Cronftcdt,  of  a  wliit ifli -grey  colour,  nearly  refembling 
fine  hardened  fleel,  and  of  the  fpeciiic  gravity  of  6.000  ; 
but  according  to  others,  of  a  bluifh  grey,  or  reddlfh 
white  colour,  and  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  7.700.  It 
is  as  difficult  of  fufion  as  copper,  or  even  gold  ;  and 
when  well  purified,  fcarctly  yields  to  iron  itfelf  in  this 
refpedt.  When  flowly  cooled,  it  cryflallizes,  forming  on 
its  furface  fmall  bundles  of  needles,  or  needle-formed 
prifms,  laid  on  one  another,  and  united  into  bundles  ; 
greatly  refembling,  according  to  Mongez,  a  mafs  of 
fhaken  bafaltes.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this  cryflalli- 
zation,  it  is  fufiicient  10  melt  the  cobalt  in  a  crucible 
till  it  fuffers  a  kind  of  ebullition  ;  and,  after  having 
O  taken 
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Cobalt,  taken  it  from  tlie  fire,  to  incline  the  veffel  while  the 
-  fuiface  of  the  femimetal  is  congealing.  By  this  incli¬ 
nation  the  portion  of  metal  ilill  fufed  is  pouied  out, 
and  that  which  adheres  to  this  kind  of  geode  formed 
by  the  cooling  of  the  furfaccs  of  the  cobalt  is  found 
covered  with  the  cryflals  fought  for.  .When  melted 
with  borax  it  affords  a  blue  glafs,  which  is  the  moil 
obvious  method  of  difling uifhing  its  ores  amongft  all 
others.  It  cannot  be  calcined  without  confiderable 
difficulty;  and  the  calx,  though  black  in  appearance, 
is  in  reality  of  a  deep  blue.  This  calx  melted  with 
borax,  or  potaffi  and  filiceous  fand,  affords  the  blue 
glafs  called  fmalt ,  very  much  ufed  in  enamel  painting 
and  tinging  of  other  glafs,  being  the  mofl  fixed  of  all 
colours  in  the  fire. 

Cobalt,  when  calcined  along  with  the  calx  of  arfe- 
nic  in  a  gentle  heat,  affumes  a  red  colour.  The  fame 
is  naturally  produced  by  way  of  effiorefcence,  and  is 
then  called  the  bloom  or  flowers  of  cobalt.  W  hen  co¬ 
balt  and  arfenic  are  melted  in  a  flrong  fire,  they  burn 
with  a  blue  flame.  It  does  not  mix  either  with  mer¬ 
cury  by  any  means  hitherto  known,  nor  will  it  form 
any  union  with  bifmuth  without  the  addition  of  fome 
medium.  It  is  eafily  foluble  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
the  folution  either  in  this  or  any  other  acid  is  of  a 
red  colour  ;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  colour  of  the 
acid  folutions  of  this  femimetal,  inftead  of  fading  by 
dilution  with  water,  becomes  more  vivid.  It  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  of  a  pale  red  colour  from  its  folutions  by  a- 
cid  of  fugar,  which  has  the  great efl  attradion  for  it  ; 
though  acid  of  forrel  likewife  precipitates  it. 

Cronfledt,  in  fpeaking  of  this  femimetal,  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  native  cobalt  ;  but  other  mineralogifts  affure 
us  that  it  has  never  been  found  perfeftly  pure  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  What  paffes  for  fuch,  is  faid  by 
Kirwan  to  be  mineralized  by  arfenic.  That  called 
the  grey  cobalt  ore  comes  neared  to  the  purity  of  the 
native  femimetal,  but  always  holds  fome  quantity  of 
arfenic  and  iron.  It  is  found  in  Sweden,  Saxony, 
Norway,  and  England,  particularly  at  Mendip  hills  in 
Somcrfetfhire,  and  in  Cornwall,  where  Dr  Lewis  fays 
it  has  lately  been  dug  up  in  large  quantities.  .  Here 
it  is  fometimes  found  in  conjunction  with  bifmuth, 
and  fometimes  without  it,  refembling  very  much  m 
appearance  the  Saxon  ores  from  Schnuberg  in  Mifnia, 
and  produces  the  fined  blue  colours  by  proper  manage¬ 
ment.  An  arfeuicated  grey  cobalt  ore  has  alfo  been 
found  at  Chatelaudren  in  France. 

This  kind  of  ore  is  folid,  heavy,  and  compaCt,  fome- 
tiixies  dull  and  fometimes  of  a  bright  appearance,  cry- 
ilallized  frequently  in  a  teffiilar  and  fometimes  in  a 
dendritieal  form ;  being  generally  hard  enough  to 
drike  fire  with  fteel,  when  an  arfenical  fmell  is  per¬ 
ceived.  It  grows  black  in  the  lire,  is  foluble  with  ef- 
fervefcence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  from  which  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  the  marine,  and  affords  the  Sympathetic 
Ink  mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  822. 
This  and  the  blue  colour  communicated  by  it  to  glafs 
are  indeed  the  two  chara&eriftics  by  which  the  ores 
of  cobalt  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  arfenical  ores. 

The  moll  common  ore  of  cobalt  is  that  called  the 
black  or  vitreous  ore ,  and  Kobalt  Mulm  or  Schlaken  Ko - 
bait  by  the  Germans.  It  is  found  in  a  loofe  powdery 
form,  fometimes  refembling  lamp-black,  fometimes 
ef  a  grey  colour,  in  which  date  it  is  called  cobalt 
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ochre  ;  but  when  in  fcoriform  half  vitrified  maffes,  it  Cobalt, 
obtains  the  name  of  vitreous  or  gloffy  ore .  When  this  * 

kind  of  ore  contains  any  fulphur  or  arfenic,  they  are 
only  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  A  fmall  portion  of 
copper,  however,  is  fometimes  found  in  it.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  embodied  in  Hones  or  fands  of  a  black  colour; 
fometimes  it  is  contained  in  argillaceous  earths  of  a 
blue  or  green  colour.  Talc,  chalk,  and  gypfum,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  it,  are  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  and 
by  fome  fpiegcl  cobalt, 

3.  Cobalt  m-ineralifed  by  the  arfenical  acid ,  is  found 
either  loofe  and  pure,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypfum, 
or  indurated  and  cryflallized  in  tetrahedral  cryllals. 

It  is  alfo  found'  in  a  ftala&itical  form.  It  melts  eafily^ 
and  then  becomes  blue.  It  frequently  invefts  other 
cobaltic  ores  ;  and  is  found  fometimes  in  Hone  and 
fund.  From  the  experiments  of  Bergman  it  appears* 
that  the  arfenical  acid,  and  not  the  calx  of  arfenic,  en¬ 
ters  into  this  combination  ;  for  cobalt  is  never  red  but 
when  united  to  an  acid.  Flowers  of  cobalt,  minera¬ 
lized  by  arfenic  without  any  filver,  and  intermixed 
with  galena,  have  alfo  been  difeovered  in  France. 

The  flowers  or  effiorefcence  of  cobalt  are  often 
found  of  a  red  colour,  like  other  earths,  fpread  very  thin 
on  the  cobalt  ores  ;  and  is,  when  of  a  pale  colour,  erro- 
neoufly  called  flowers  of  bifmuth.  A  white  cobalt  earth 
or  ochre  is  faid  to  have  been  found,  and  examined  by  a 
celebrated  mineralogift,  who  found  it  to  referable  the 
cobalt  flowers  in  every  refpe£l  except  the  colour  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  poffible  that  in  thefe  flowers  the  colour 
might  by  length  of  time,  or  fome  other  accident,  have 
loll  their  colour.  The  indurated  flowers  of  cobalt  are 
commonly  cryflallized  in  form  of  deep  red  femitrauf- 
parent  rays  or  radiations.  It  is  found  at  Schnuberg 
in  Saxony. 

Cobalt,  mineralifed hy  fulphurated  iron,  is  of  a  colour 
nearly  refembling  tin  or  filver.  It  is  fometimes  found 
in  large  maffes,  fometimes  in  grains  cryflallized  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  and  frequently  has  the  appearance  of  mif- 
pickle.  It  has  no  mixture  of  arfenic.  By  calcination  it 
becomes  black  and  not  red,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from 
the  pyrites  ;  and  it  contains  fo  little  iulphur,  that  none 
can  be  extra£led  from  it.  When  diffolved  in  aqua 
regia  the  folution  is  yellow,  but  becomes  green  when 
boiling  hot  ;  which  alternation,  fays  Kirwan,  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  marine  cobalt.  A  coarfc  grained  kind  of  this 
ore,  found  in  Sweden,  becomes  flirny  in  the  fire,  and 
flicks  to  the  iron  rods  employed  in  flirring  it  while 
calcining.  The  flaggy  kind  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  iron,  and  affords  a  very  beautiful  colour  as  well  as 
the  former. 

Cobalt  mineralized  by  fulphur ,  arfenic ,  and  irony. 
lias  a  great  refemblance  to  the  harder  kinds  of  grey 
cobalt  ore,  formerly  mentioned ;  but  it  is  never 
hard  enough  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  fometimes 
may  even  be  feraped  with  a  knife.  The  mod  fhining 
kinds  of  this  and  the  former  fpecies  are  called  cobalt 
glantz. 

The  great  confumption  of  cobalt  is  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  blue  colour  which  it  communicates  to  glafles  and 
enamels,  either  upon  metals,  porcelains,  or  earthen, 
wares  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  fame  blue  prepared  in  a 
very  cheap  way  by  the  Dutch,  chiefly  from  the  coarfe 
glafs  or  blue  glafs  of  cobalt,  and  called  azur  de  Hol¬ 
land?  by  the  French,  and  which  is  employed  by  laun- 

dreffescu 
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C>bnlt  dreffes.  But  altlioiigh  cobalt  is  applied  to  few  or  110 
!!  other  purpofes,  the  quantities  confumed  in  this  way 
Coblent z.  ag*orfj  fuffic[ent  profit  to  thofe  who  have  cobalt  mines 
in  their  poffefiion. 

Ores  of  cobalt,* as  has  already  been  faid,  are  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  greateft  quanti¬ 
ties  are  found  near  Schnuberg  in  the  diftridt  of  Mif- 
nia  in  Saxony  ;  alfo  at  St  Andreafberg  in  the  Upper 
Hartz,  where  large  quantities  have  been  met  with  for 
upwards  of  30  years  paft.  Formerly  an  iron  ore  only 
was  found  in  this  place  ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  on  linking  deeper,  it  was  fucceeded 
by  a  very  rich  ore  of  filver  ;  which  alfo  being  in 
length  of  time  exhaufted,  gave  place  to  cobalt  ores. 
Some  pieces,  however,  are  ftill  found  in  thefe  mines, 
that  contain  filver  and  gold. 

The  general  method  of  preparing  cobalt  ores  in  the 
large  way  feems  confined  to  Saxony  alone ;  from 
whence  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  even  the  Eall  In¬ 
dies,  are  conftantly  fupplied.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the 
Chinefe,  and  more  particularly  the  Japanefe,  had  for¬ 
merly  mines  of  excellent  cobalt,  with  which  the  fine 
blues  of  their  ancient  porcelains  were  painted  ;  but  it 
appears  that  thefe  mines  are  now  exhaufted,  and  that 
the  inferior  blues  of  their  prefent  wares  are  painted 
with  the  Saxon  zaffre  imported  to  them  by  the  Dutch. 
For  the  management  of  the  ore  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fit  it  for  giving  the  defired  colour,  fee  the  article 
Zaffre. 

When  cobalt  is  united  to  bifmuth,  by  means  of  nic¬ 
kel,  the  compound  is  called  fpeifs.  This  name  is  alfo 
given  to  a  mixture  of  cobalt,  nickel,  bifmuth,  fulphur, 

and  arfenic.  . 

In  Germany  and  Saxony,  the  word  eobalt  is  applied 
to  the  damps,  arfenical  vapours,  and  their  effects  on 
the  miners  ;  which  has  .induced  the  vulgar  to  apply  it 
to  an  evil  fpirit  whom  they  fuppofe  to  dwell  in  the 
mines. 

Rsgulus  of  Cobalt?  a  kind  of  femimetal  prepared 
from  cobalt,  of  a  whitilh  colour  inclining  to  red.  See 
Zaffre,  and  Chemistry,  n°  1294,  &c. 

COBBING,  a  punifiunent  fometimes  infiidled  at 
fea.  It  is  performed  by  ftriking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  called  the  cobbmg-board.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a 
punifhment  to  thofe  who  quit  their  ftation  during  the 
period  of  the  night-watch. 

COBITIS,  the  loache,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
of  fiflies  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  I  he 
eyes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  the  bran- 
chioftege  membrane  has  from  four  to  five  rays ;  and 
the  body  is  nearly  of  an  equal  thicknefs  throughout. 
The  fpecies  are  five  ;  three  of  which  are  natives  of 
Europe.  The  loache  is  found  in  feveral  of  our  fmall 
rivers,  keeping  at  the  bottom  on  the  gravel ;  and  is, 
on  that  account,  in  fome  places  called  the  groundling  : 
It  is  frequent  in  the  Itream  near  t  Amefbury  in  YVilt- 
fliire,  where  the  fportfmen,  through  frolic,  fwallow  it 
down  alive  in  a  glafs  of  white-wine. 

COBLE,  a  boat  ufed  in  the  turbot  fifticry,  twenty 
feet  fix  inches  long,  and  live  feet  broad.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and 
admirably  conftrudted  for  encountering  a  mountainous 
fea. 

COBLENTZ,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  ftrong 


town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Triers  or  Tre-  CoboV 
ves,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and^^ 
Mofelle,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  mountains  covered  ' 
with  vineyards.  It  is  the  nfual  relidence  of  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Treves,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Over  the  Rhine 
is  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  built  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coblentz  and  the  adjacent  places. 

A  ferry  machine  is  conffantly  going  from  the  city  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  wdiere  there  is  a  little 
town  and  very  ftrong  caftle  built  on  an  eminence 
named  the  rock  bf  honour .  This  maehine  is  eredted  on 
two  boats,  in  the  form  of  a  large  fquare  gallery,  en- 
compaffed  with  balluftrades ;  and  carries  a  tall  flag- 
ftaff,  011  which  are  difplayed  the  arms  of  the  electorate 
of  Treves.  It  is  put  in  motion  by  the  ferry-man’s 
pulling  a  rope,  which  is  fixed  to  a  ftandard  on  each 
fide  the  river.  The  caftle  appears  to  be  almoit  inac- 
ceflible  to  an  enemy,  and  entirely  commands  the  city 
of  Coblentz.  The  archbilhop’s  palace  Hands  at  the 
foot  of  this  roek,  and  the  arfenal  at  a  little  diftance. 

E.  Long.  7.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

CQBOB,  the  name  of  a  difli  among  the  Moors.  It 
is  made  of  feveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  the 
cawl,  and  afterwards  roafted  in  it ;  the  poorer  people, 
inftead  of  the  meat,  ufe  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a  good  difli,  though 
not  equal  to  the  former. 

COBOOSE,  in  fea-language,  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  kambuis ,  and  denotes  a  lort  of  box,  refembling 
a  fentry-box,  ufed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  fome  mer¬ 
chant  fliips.  It  generally  Hands  againft  the  barricade, 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter  deck.  It  is  called  in 
the  Weft  Indies  cobre  vega. 

COBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  a  caftle.  This  town, 
with  its  principality,  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Itch,  in  E.  Long.  1 1.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  the  fine  net-work  which 
fpiders  fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch 
their  prey.  See  Aranea. 

COCCEIUS  (John),  profeffor  of  theology  at  Bre¬ 
men,  was  founder  of  a  fed!  called  Cocceians:  they  held, 
amongft  other  Angular  opinions,  that  of  a  viiible  reign 
of  Chrift  in  this  world,  after  a  general  converfion  of 
the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  true  Chriilian 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Coc- 
ceius.  He  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCI  NELL  A,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  of  the  Plate 
order  of  coleoptera  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  CXLIIL 
The  antennae  are  fubclavated :  the  palpi  are  longer  than 
the  antennae,  the  laft  articulation  heart-fliaped;  the  body 
is  hemifpheric  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  are  margined  ; 
the  abdomen  is  flat.  This  genus  is  divided  into  fec- 
tions,  from  the  colour  of  the  elytra,  and  of  the  fpots 
with  which  they  are  adorned.  The  females,  impreg¬ 
nated  by  the  males,  depolit  their  eggs,  which  turn  to 
fmall  larvae,  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  are  enemies  to 
the  plant-loufe.  Thofe  larvae  are  frequently  round  upon 
leaves  of  trees  covered  with  plant-lice.  On  the  point 
of  being  metamorphofed,  they  fettle  on  a  leaf  by  the 
hinder  part  of  their  body,  then  bend  and  fvvell  them- 
felves,  forming  a  kind  of  hook.  The  ikin  extends, 
grows  hard  ;  and  in  a  fortnight’s  time  the  chryfalis 
O  z  open* 
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The  infea  In  its  perfect  Hate  is  oval,  oblong,  of  a  brown  colour,  covered  with  a  kind  C 


Coccus. 


Com loBo  opens  along'  the  back, 

receives  the  impreffions  of  the  air,  that  gives  its  elytra 
a  greater  degree  of  confiftence.  It  feldom  flies,  and 
cannot  keep  long  on  the  wing.  Of  all  the  different 
larvse  of  the  coccinella,  the  rnoft  curious  is  the  white 
hedgehog,  a  name  given  it  by  M.  dc  Reaumur  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ftigularity  of  its  figure,  and  the  tufts  of 
hair  which  render  it  remarkable.  It  feeks  its  food  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  After  a  fortnight,  it  fettles  on  one 
fpot,  and  without  parting  with  its  fur,  turns  to  a 
chivfalis;  three  weeks  after  which,  it  becomes  a 
coccinella.  The  flough  appears  nowife  impaired  by 
its  transformation.  M.  de  Reaumur  has  obferved  it 
on  a  plum-tree.  It  is  likcwife  found  upon  the  rofe- 
tree. 

When  the  ccccinelke  firfl  arrive  at  the  flate  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  colours  of  their  elytra  are  very  pale,  nearly 
bordering  upon  white  or  cream  colour  ;  and  the  elytra* 
are  very  foft  and  tender,  but  fcon  grow  hard,  and 
change  to  very  lively  brilliant  colours.  Their  eggs 
are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber. 

COCCOLOBO,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oCtandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or¬ 
der,  Hohracea.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  and  co¬ 
loured  ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  berry  is  formed  of  the 
calyx,  and  is  monofpermbus.  The  fpecies  called  mnfera, 
or  fea-fide  grape ,  grows  upon  the  fandy  fhores  of  moft  of 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  where  it  fends  up  many  woody 
Hems,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown 
imooth  bark,  andfurnifhed  with  thick,  veined,  fhining, 
orbicular  leaves,  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  Handing 
upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks,  in  racemi  of  live  or  fix  inches 
long  ;  they  are  whitifli,  have  no  petals,  but  each  is 
compofed  of  a  monophyllous  calyx,  cut  at  the  brim 
into  five  oblong  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread  open, 
continue,  and  furround  feven  or  eight  awl-fhaped  fta- 
mina,  and  three  fhort  ftyles,  crowned  with  Ample.  ftig- 
mata.  The  germen  is  oval,  and  becomes  a  flefhy  fruit, 
wrapped  round  by  the  calyx,  and  includes  an  oval  nut 
or  ftone.  Thefe  plums  are  about  the  ftze  of  goofe- 
berries,  of  a  purple  red  colour,  and  a  tolerable  good 
flavour.  There  are  fome  other  fpecies  of  this  genus 
whofe  fiuits  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  where  they 
grow,  but  they  are  fmaller  and  not  fo  well  tailed. 

COCCGTHRAUSTES,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Loxia. 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poifonous 
berry,  too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  them  intoxicating ;  but  this  praCtice  is 
rxprefsly  forbidden  by  a  (ft  of  parliament.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Menispermum  Cocculus .  Fifhermen  have  a  way 
of  mixing  it  with  pafle:  this  the  fifh  fvvallow  greedily, 
and  are  thereby  rendered  lifelefs  for  a  time  and  float 
on  the  water.  The  good  women  ufe  it  with  ftavefacre, 
for  deftroying  vermin  in  childrens  heads. 

COCCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging 
to  the  order  of  liemiptera.  The  roftrum  proceeds 
from  the  breaft ;  the  belly  is  briftly  behind ;  the 
wings  of  the  male  are  erect ;  and  the  female  has  ho 
wings.  The  fpecies  are  22,  denominated  principally 
from  the  plants  they  frequent.  The  moft  remarkable 
fpecies  are  : 

I.  The  coccus  hefperidum,  ergreen-houfe  bug,  which 
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of  varnilli  :  it  has  fix  legs  ;  with  a  notch  and  tour 
briftlcs  at  the  tail.  It  infefts  orange  trees  and  other 
fimilar  plants  in  green-houfes.  When  young,  it  runs 
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upon  the  trees  ;  but  afterwards 
where  it  hatches  an  infinity  of  eggs,  and  dies, 
male  is  a  very  fmall  fly. 

2.  The  coccus  phalaridis.  The  male  of  this 
cies  is  fmall.  Its  antenme  are  long  for  its  lize. 
feet  and  body  are  of  a  reddifli  colour,  nearly  pink,  and 
fprinkled  with  a  little  white  powder.  Its  two  wings, 
and  the  four  threads  of  its  tail,  are  fnow  white,  and 
of  thofe  threads  two  are  longer  than  the  reft.  It  is  to 
be  found  upon  the  fpecies  of  grameu  which  Linnams 
calls  p  ha  laris.  The  female  contrives,  along  the  ftalks 
of  that  dog-grafs,  little  nefts,  of  a  white  cottony  fub- 
ftance,  in  which  fhe  depoiits  her  eggs.  The  fmall 
threads  of  her  tail  are  fcarce  perceptible. 

3.  The  coccus  ca&i,  a  native  of  the.  warmer  parts 
of  America,  is  the  famous  cochineal  animal,  fo  highly 
valued  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  its  red  colour,  which  it  readily  communi¬ 
cates  to  wool  and  filk,  but  with  much  more  difficulty 
to  linen  and  cotton.  This  infeCt,  like  all  others,  is  of 
two  fexes,  but  exceedingly  diffimilar  in  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  female,  which  alone  is  valuable  for  its  co¬ 
lour,  is  ill-fhaped,  tardy,  and  ftupid  :  its  eyes,  mouth, 
and  antennae,  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and  are  fo  concealed 
in  the  folds  of  the  fkin,  that  it  is  impoflible  to.diftm- 
guifh  them  without  a  microfcope.  The  male  is  very 
fcarce,  and  is  fufticient  for  300  females  or  more  ;  it 
is  aCtive,  fmall,  and  (lender,  in  comparifon  with  the 
female  ;  its  neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and  ftill 
narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  thorax  is  of 
an  elliptic  form,  a  little  longer  than  the  neck  and  head 
put  together,  and  flattened  below ;  its  antennx  are 
jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  iffue  long  flender  hairs 
that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  on  each  fide.  It  lias  fix. 
feet,  each  formed  of  diftina  parts.  From  the  pofte- 
rior  extremity  of  its  body  two  large  hairs  or  briftles 
are  extended,  which  are  four  or  five  times  the  length  of 
the  infea.  It  bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  which  falls  like  the  wings  of 
common  flies  when  it  walks  or  refts.  Thefe  wings, 
which  are  of  an  oblong  form,  are  iuddenly  diminifhed 
in  breadth  where  they  are  conneaed  to  the  body. 
They  are  ftrengtliened  by  two  oblong  mufcles,  one  of 
which  extends  itfelf  on  the  outfide  all  round  the  wing; 
and  the  other,  which  is  internal  and  parallel  to  the 
former,  feems  interrupted  towards  the  fummit  of  the 
wings.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  red  ;  the  female  of  a 
deeper  colour.  They  are  bred  on  a  plant  known,  in 
Oaxaca  in  New  Spain,  and  all  thofe  parts  where  it 
abounds,  by  the  name  of  nopal ,  or  nopalleca9  the  Indian 
fig-tree ,  See  Cactus. 

The  cochineal  was  formerly  imagined  to.be  a  fruit 
or  feed  of  fome  particular  plant  ;  an  error  which  pro¬ 
bably  arofe  from  an  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  propagated  ;  but  at  prefent  every  one  is  convin¬ 
ced  of  its  being  an  infea,  agreeably  to  its  name,  fig- 
nifying  a  wood-loufe,  which  generally  breeds  in  damp 
places,  efpecially  in  gardens.  Thefe  infedls,  by  rol¬ 
ling  themfelves  up,  form  a  little  ball  fometliing  left 
than  a  pea  :  and  in  fome  places  are  known  by  the 
name  of  baqiidas  de  San  Anton ,  i.  e.  St  Anthony’s 
1  little 
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Coccu?.  little  cows :  and  fucli  is  the  figure  of  the  cochineal,  removed  from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal ;  but  as  expe- 

v— except  that  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  rolling  itfelf  up  ;  riencc  only  can  teach  the  cultivator  this  neceffary  cri- 

and  its  magnitude,  when  at  its  full  growth,  does  not  terion,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Accordingly, 
exceed  that  of  a  tick  common  in  dogs  and  other  ani-  in  thefe  provinces  where  the  cultivation  of  thefe  in¬ 
itials.  fedls  is  chiefly  carried  on,  thofe  gathered  by  Indians 

The  juice  of  the  plant  on  which  thefe  infeds  breed,  of  one  village  differ  from  thofe  gathered  in  another; 

is  their  foie  nouriihment,  and  becomes  converted  into  and  even  thofe  gathered  by  one  perfon  in  the  fame 

their  fuhflance  ;  when,  inftead  of  being  thin  and  wa-  village,  are  often  different  from  thefe  gathered  by 
terifh,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  of  little  or  no  another;  every  individual  adhering  to  his  own  me- 
ufe,  it  is  rendered  of  a  moft  beautiful  crimfon  colour,  thod. 

The  plant  is  in  May  or  June  in  its  moft  vigorous  The  cochineal-infed  may,  in  fome  drcumftances, 
ftate,  and  at  this  moft  favourable  feafon  the  eggs  are  be  compared  to  the  lilk-worm,  particularly  in  the  man- 
depofited  among  the  leaves.  In  the  fhort  fpace  of  ner  of  depofiting  its  eggs.  The  infeds  deftined  for 
two  months,  from  an  animalcule,  the  infed  grows  this  purpofe  are  taken  at  a  proper  time  of  their  growth, 
up  to  the  fize  above  mentioned  :  but  its  infant  ftate  and  put  into  a  box  well  clofed,  and  lined  with  a  eoarfe 
is  expofed  to  a  variety  of  dangers  ;  the  violent  blafts  cloth  that  none  of  them  be  loft  :  and  in  this  confine- 
of  the  north  wind  fweep  away  the  eggs  from  the  fo-  ment  they  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  box  is  kept 
liage  of  the  plant  ;  and,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  their  clofe  ffiut  till  the  time  of  placing  the  eggs  on  the  no¬ 
tender  conftitutions,  fhowerS,  fogs,  and  frofts,  often  pal,  when,  if  any  motion  is  perceived,  it  is  a  fufficient 
attack  them,  and  deftroy  the  leaves,  leaving  the  care-  indication  that  the  animalcule  has  life,  though  the  egg 
ful  cultivator  this  only  refource,  namely,  that  of  ma-  is  fo  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  ;  and  this  is  the 
king  fires  at  certain  diftances,  and  filling  the  air  with  feed  placed  on  the  foliage  of  the  nopal,  and  the  quan- 
fmoke,  which  frequently  preferves  them  from  the  fatal  tity  contained  in  the  fhell  of  a  hen’s  egg  is  fufficient 
effeds  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  for  covering  a  whole  plant.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 

The  breeding  of  cochineal  is  alfo  greatly  obftruded  infedl  does  not,  or  at  leaft  in  any  vifible  manner, 
by  birds  of  different  kinds,  which  are  very  fond  of  injure  the  plant,  but  extrads  its  nourifhment  from 
thefe  infeds  ;  and  the  fame  danger  is  to  be  appre-  the  moft  fucculent  juice,  which  it  fucks  by  means 
bended  from  the  worms,  Sec.  which  are  found  among  of  its  probofeis  through  the  fine  teguments  of  the 
the  plantations  of  nopals  :  fo  that  unlefs  conftant  care  leaves. 

be  taken  to  fright  the  birds  away  from  the  plantation,  The  principal  countries  where  the  cochineal  infeds 
and  to  clear  the  ground  of  thofe  various  kinds  of  ver-  are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Tlafcala,  Chulula,  Nueva  Gal- 
min  which  multiply  fo  fall  in  it,  the  owner  will  be  licia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ;  and 
greatly  difappointed  in  his  expectations.  Hambato,  Loja,  and  Tucuman  in  Peru:  but  it  is  only 

When  the  infeds  are  at  their  full  growth,  they  in  Oaxaca  that  they  are  gathered  in  large  quantities,, 
are  gathered  and  put  into  pots  of  earthen  ware  ;  but  and  form  a  branch  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of 
much  attention  is  requifite  to  prevent  them  from  get-  thefe  little  creatures  being  there  the  chief  employ- 
ting  out,  as  in  that  cafe  great  numbers  of  them  would  ment  of  the  Indians. 

be  loft  ,*  though  there  is  no  danger  of  it,  where  they  Though  the  cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal  king- 
are  at  liberty  on  the  nopal  leaves,  thofe  being  their  dom,  of  all  others  the  moft  liable  to  corruption,  yet  it 
natural  habitation,  and  where  they  enjoy  a  plenty  of  never  ipoils.  Without  any  other  care  than  merely 
delicious  food :  for  though  they  often  remove  from  that  of  keeping  in  a  box,  it  has  been  preferved  for 
one  leaf  to  another,  they  never  quit  the  plant  ;  nor  is  ages.  In  drying,  itlofes  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight, 
it  uncommon  to  fee  the  leaves  entirely  covered  with  When  dried,  it  is  forted  into  large  entire  grains,  and 
them,  efpecially  when  they  are  arrived  at  maturity,  finall  or  broken  ones:  the  firft  are  called  by  the  Spa- 
When  they  have  been  confined  fome  time  in  thefe  niards  grana,  the  latter  gramlln.  In  trade,  four  forts 
pots,  they  are  killed  and  put  in  bags.  The  Indians  are  diitinguifhed,  Maftique ,  Campefchanc ,  Tetrafchalcy 
have  three  different  methods  of  killing  thefe  infeds  ;  and  fylvejter  ;  of  which,  the  liril  is  accounted  the  bell, 
one  by  hot  water,  another  by  fire,  and  a  third  by  the  and  the  laft  the  worft.  The  three  firft  are  named 
rays  of  the  fun  :  and  to  thefe  are  owing  the  feveral  from  the  places  where  they  are  produced ;  the  latter 
gradations  of  the  colour,  which  in  fome  is  dark,  and  from  its  being  found  wild  witheut  any  culture, 
in  others  bright ;  but  all  require  a  certain  degree  of  In  medicine,  cochineal  has  been  ftrongly  recom- 
heat.  Thofe  therefore  who  ufe  hot  water  are  very  mended  as  a  fudorific,  cardiac,  and  alexipliarmac;  but 
careful  t©  give  it  the  requifite  heat,  and  that  the  quan^  praditioners  have  never  obferved  any  confiderable  ef- 
tity  of  water  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  infeds.  feds  from  it.  Its  principal  confumption  is  among 
The  method  of  killing  the  creatures  by  fire  is  to  put  dyers.  See  the  article  Dyeing. 
them  on  fhovels  into  an  oven  moderately  heated  for  4>  The  coccus  ilicis,  or  that  forming  the  kermes 
that  intention  ;  the  fine  quality  of  the  cochineal  de-  grains,  inhabits  the  quercus  coccifera  of  the  fouthern 
pending  on  its  not  being  over  dried  at  the  time  of  kil-  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Hellot  of  the  French  Academy 
ling  the  infects :  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that  among  of  Sciences,  in  his  Art  of  Dyeing,  chap.  12.  lays  it  is 
the  feveral  ways  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  this  valuable  found  in  the  woods  of  Vauvert,  Vendeman,  and  Nar- 
creature,  that  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  Teems  to  bid  faireft  bonne;  but  more  abundantly  in  Spain,  towards  Ali- 
for  performing  it  in  the  moft  perfed  manner.  cant  and  Valencia.  It  not  only  abounds  in  Valencia,. 

Belides  the  precaution  requifite  in  killing  the  cochi-  but  alfo  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Seville,  Eftrema- 
neal,  in  order  to  preferve.  its  quality,  it  is  equally  ne-  dura,  la  Mancha,  Serranias  de  Cuenca,  and  other 
ceffary  to  know  when  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate  for  being  places#. 
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In  Xixona  and  Tierra  de  Relleu,  there  is  a  diftrid 
'  called  De  la  Gram ,  where  the  people  of  Valencia  firft 
began  to  gather  it,  whofe  example  was  followed  all 
over  Spain.  It  has  fome  years  produced  30,000  dol¬ 
lars  (5000  1.)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Xixona. 

Both  ancients  and  moderns  feem  to  have  had  very 
confufed  notions  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  kermes  ;  f bme  confidering  it  as  a  fruit,  without  a 
juft  knowledge  of  the  tree  which  produced  it ;  others 
taking  it  for  an  excrefcence  formed  by  the  puncture  of 
.a  particular  fly,  the  fame  as  the  common  gall  obferved 
upon  oaks.  Tonrnefort  was  of  this  number.  Couht 
Marfigli,  and  Dr  Nifole  a  phyfician  of  Montpelier, 
made  experiments  and  obfervations,  with  a  view  of 
further  difeoveries ;  but  did  not  perfe&ly  fucceed. 
Two  other  phyftcians  at  Aix  in  Provence,  Dr  Emeric 
and  Dr  Garidel,  applied  themfelves  about  the  fame 
time,  and  with  greater  fuccefs  ;  having  finally  difeo- 
vered  that  the  kermes  is  in  reiftity  nothing  elfe  but  the 
body  of  an  infed  transformed  into  a  grain,  berry,  or 
hufk,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature. 

The  progrefs  of  this  transformation  mnft  be  confi- 
dered  at  three  different  feafons.  In  the  firft  ftage,  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  an  animalcule,  no  larger  than 
a  grain  of  millet,  fcarce'  able  to  crawl,  is  perceived 
flicking  to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  where  it  fixes  it- 
felf,  and  foon  becomes  immoveable  ;  at  this  period  it 
grows  the  moil,  appears  to  fwell  and  thrive  with  the 
fuftenance  it  draws  in  by  degrees.  This  ftate  of  left 
feems  to  have  deceived  the  curious  obferver,  it  then 
refembling  an  excrefcence  of  the  bark ;  during  this 
period  of  its  growth,  it  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
down,  extending  over  its  whole  frame  like  a  net,  and 
adhering  to  the  bark  :  its  figure  is  convex,  not  unlike 
a  frnall  floe ;  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not  quite  hidden  by 
this  foft  garment,  many  bright  fpecks  are  perceived  of 
a  gold  colour,  as  well  as  ftripes  running  acrofs  the 
body  from  one  fpace  to  another.  At  the  fecond  ftage, 
in  April,  its  growth  is  completed;  its  fhape  is  then 
round,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  pea:  it  has  then  acquired 
more  ftrengtli,  and  its  down  is  changed  into  duft,  and 
feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  hufk  or  a  capfule,  full  of  a 
reddifii  juice  notunlike  difcoloured  blood.  Its  third 
ftate  i6  towards  the  end  of  May,  a  little  fooner  or  pla¬ 
ter  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  T.  he 
hulk  appears  replete  with  frnall  eggs,  lefs  than  the  feed 
of  a  poppy.  Thefe  are  properly  ranged  under  the 
belly  of  the  infed,  progreftiveiy  placed  in  the  neft  of 
down  that  covers  its  body,  which  it  withdraws  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  eggs  :  after  this  work  is 
performed,  it  foon  dies,  though  it  ftill  adheres  to  its 
pofition,  rendering  a  further  fervice  to  its  progeny, 
and  (bidding  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  or  the  hoftile  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In  a  good 
feafon  they  multiply  exceedingly,  having  from  1800 
to  2000  eggs,  which  produce  the  fame  number  of  ani¬ 
malcules.  When  obferved  with  the  microfcope  in  July 
or  Auguft,  we  find,  that  what  appeared  as  duft,  are  lo 
many  eggs  or  open  capfules,  as  white  as  fnow,  out 
of  each  of  which  iffues  a  gold-coluured  animalcule,  of 
the  fhape  of  a  cockroach,  with  two  horns,  fix  feet, 
and  a  forked  tail.  In  Languedoc  and  Provence  the 
poor  are  employed  to  gather  the  kermes,  the  women 
letting  their  nails  grow  for  that  purpofe,  ill  order  to 
pick  them  off  with  greater  facility. 
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The  cuftom  of  lopping  off  the  boughs  is  very  inju¬ 
dicious,  as  by  this  means  they  deftroy  the  next  year's 
harseft.  Some  women  will  gather  two  or  three  pounds 
a-day  :  the  great  point  being  to  know  the  places  where 
they  are  moll  likely  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  and 
to  gather  them  early  with  the  morning-dew,  as  the 
leaves  are  more  pliable  and  tender  at  that  time  than 
after  they  have  been  dried  and  parched  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  :  ftrong  dews  will  occafionally  make  them  fall 
from  the  trees  fooner  than  ufual :  when  the  proper 
feafon  paffes,  they  fall  off  of  themfelves,  and  become 
food  for  birds,  particularly  doves.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  a  fecond  produdion,  which  is  commonly  of  a 
lefs  fize  with  a  fainter  tinge.  The  firft  is  generally 
found  adhering  to  the  bark,  as  well  as  on  the  branches 
and  ftalks  ;  the  fecond  is  principally  on  the  leaves,  as 
the  worms  choofe  that  part  where  the  nutritious  juice 
preferves  itfelf  the  longeft,  is  mod  abundant,  and  can 
be  moft  eafily  devoured  in  the  fhort  time  that  remains 
of  their  exiftence,  the  bark  being  then  drier  and  hard¬ 
er  than  the  leaves. 

Thofe  who  buy  the  kermes  to  fend  to  foreign  parts, 
fpread  it  on  linen  ;  taking  care  to  fprinkle  it  with  vi¬ 
negar,  to  kill  the  worms  that  are  within,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  red  duft,  which  in  Spain  is  feparated  from  the 
hufk.  Then  they  let  it  dry,  palling  it  through  a 
fearce,  and  make  it  up  into  bags.  In  the  middle  of 
each,  its  proportion  of  red  duft,  put  in  a  little  leather 
bag,  alfo  belongs  to  the  buyer ;  and  then  it  is  ready 
for  exportation,  being  always  in  demand  on  the  Afri¬ 
can  coaft.  The  people  of  Hinojos,  Bonares,  Villalba, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  dry  it  on 
mats  in  the  fun,  ftirring  it  about,  and  feparating  the 
red  duft,  which  is  the  fineft  part,  and  being  mixed 
with  vinegar  goes  by  the  name  of  pqftcl.  The  fame  is 
done  with  the  hulks ;  but  thefe  have  but  half  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  duft.  The  kermes  of  Spain  is  preferred  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  on  account  of  its  goodnefs.  The 
people  of  Tunis  mix  it  with  that  of  Tetuan,  for  dyeing 
thofe  fcarlet  caps  fo  much  ufed  in  the  Levant.  1  he 
Tunifians  export  every  year  above  150,000  dozen  of 
thefe  caps,  which  yields  to  the  Dey  a  revenue,  of 
150,000  haid  dollars  (33 >75°!*)  Per  annum  for  duties; 
fo  that,  excluiive  of  the  ufes  and  advantages  of  kermes 
in  medicine,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  valuable  branch  of 
commerce  in  Spain. 

5.  The  coccus  lacca,  or  gum-lac  animal,  is  a  native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  head  and  trunk  form  one 
uniform,  oval,  compreffed,  red  body,  of  the  fhape  and 
magnitude  of  a  very  fmall  loufe,  conllfting  of  twelve 
tranfverfe  rings.  The  back  is  carinite  ;  the  belly  flat; 
the  antennae  half  the  length  of  the  body,  filiform,  trun¬ 
cated,  and  diverging,  fending  off  two,  often  three,  deli¬ 
cate,  diverging  hairs,  longer  than  the  antennae  :  the 
mouth  and  eyes  could  not  be  feen  with  tjhe  naked  eye. 
The  tail  is  a  little  white  point,  fending  off  two  hori¬ 
zontal  hairs  as  long  as  the  body.  It  has  three  pair  of 
limbs,  half  the  length  of  the  infed. 

This  is  its  defeription  in  that  ftate  in  which  it  Tal¬ 
lies  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  parent  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December.  They  traverfe  the 
branches  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  were  produced 
for  fome  time,  and  then  iix  themfelves  upon  the  fuc- 
culent  extremities  of  the  young  branches.  By  the 
middle  of  January  they  are  all  fixed  in  their  proper 
s  fitua- 
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of  the  tail  are  no  longer  to  be  feen.  Around  their  In  the  figure,  a  reprefents  the  infedi  at  its  birth  ; 
e,dges  they  are  environed  with  a  fpiflid  fubpellucid  li-  b  ditto,  big  with  young  ;  both  the  natural  fize. 
quid,  which  feems  to  glue  them  to  the  branch  :  it  is  y  The  embyro  before  birth  inciofed  in  its  membrane  ; 

the  gradual  accumulation  of  this  liquid,  which  forms  <T  The  coccus,  with  two  hairs  from  each  antenna; 

a  complete  cell  for  each  infe£t,  and  is  what  is  called  «  Ditto,  with  three  hairs  from  each  antenna  ;  thefe 

gum  lacca .  Aboirt  the  middle  of  March  the  cells  are  three  figures  are  magnified. 

completely  formed,  and  the  infedt  is  in  appearance  an  6.  Coccus  Polonicus,  an  infedfc  which  may  properly 
oval,  fmooth,  red-bag,  without  life,  about  the  fize  of  enough  be  called  the  cochineal  of  the  northern  part  oF 
a  fmall  cuchanical  infedl,  emarginated  at  the  obtufe  the  world.  As  the  cochineal  loves  only  the  hot  cli- 
end,  full  of  a  beautiful  red  liquid.  In  October  and  mates,  this  creature  affe&s  only  the  cold  ones.  It  is 
November  we  find  about  20  or  30  oval  eggs,  or  rather  collected  for  the  ufe  of  dyers :  but  the  crops  of  it  are 
young  grubs,  within  the  red  fluid  of  the  mother,  much  fmaller,  more  difficultly  made,  and  the  drug  it- 
When  this  fluid  is  all  expended,  the  young  infedls  felf  greatly  inferior  to  the  true  cochineal.  It  is  com- 
pierce  a  hole  through  the  back  of  their  mother,  and  monly  known  by  the  name  of  coccus  Polonicus ,  or  the 
walk  off  one  by  one,  leaving  their  exuviae  behind,  fcarlet  grain  of  Poland.  That  country  is  indeed  the 
which  is  that  white  membranous  fubftance  found  in  place  where  it  is  gathered  in  the  greateft  abundance  ; 
the  empty  cells  of  the  flick  lac.  hut  it  is  not  the  only  one  where  it  is  found.  It  is  to 

The  infedls  are  the  inhabitants  of  four  trees:  1.  Fi~  be  met  with  in  many  of  the  northern  countries  ;  and 

cus  religiofa,  Linnd ;  2.  Ficus  indica,  Linnai;  3.  Plafo,  poffibly  may  be  found  in  fome  of  the  more  temperate 
Hortus  Malabarici  ;  and  4.  Rhamnus  jujuba,  Linnd .  ones,  where  it  is  not  yet  known  ;  as  it  is  very  much 
The  infedls  generally  fix  themfelves  fo  clofe  toge-  hid  by  nature  from  the  eyes  of  common  obfervers. 
ther,  and  in  fuch  numbers,  that  fcarcely  one  in  fix  can  It  is  found  affixed  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  uftially 
have  room  to  complete  her  cell:  the  others  die,  and  to  plants  of  that  fpecies  from  thence  called  polygonum 
are  eat  up  by  various  infedls.  The  extreme  branches  cocciferum  :  though  authors  have  informed  us  of  the 
appear  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  red  dull,  and  fame  berry, ,  as  it  is  often  called,  being  found  at  the 
their  fap  is  fo  much  exhaufled,  that  they  wither  and  roots  of  the  moufe-ear,  rupture-wort,  pimpernel,  and 
produce  no  fruit,  the  leaves  drop  off,  or  turn  to  a  dirty  pellitory  of  the  wall ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  other  than 
black  colour.  Thefe  infedls  are  tranfplanted  by  birds:  fandy  places  that  it  is  found  at  the  roots  of  thole  plants, 
if  they  perch  upon  thefe  branches,  they  mufl  carry  off  Breynius,  in  1731,  printed  at  Dantzick  a  very  curious 
a  number  of  the  infedls  upon  their  feet  to  the  next  tree  account  of  this  produdlion,  which  proves  it  inconte- 
they  reft  upon.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  thefe  fig-  ftably  to  be  an  animal.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
ti*ees  when  wounded  drop  a  milky  juice,  which  inftant-  coccus  is  in  a  fit  ftate  for  being  gathered.  Every  one 
ly  coagulates  into  a  vifeid  ropey  fuhftauce,  which,  of  the  creatures  is  then  nearly  of  a  fpherical  form,  and 
hardened  in  the  open  air,  is  fimilar  to  the  cell  of  the  coc-  of  a  fine  violet  colour.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
cus  lacca.  The  natives  boil  this  milk  with  oils  into  a  not  larger  than  poppy  feeds,  and  others  of  the  fize  of 
bird-lime,  which  will  catch  peacocks  or  the  largeft  a  pepper  corn  ;  and  each  of  them  is  lodged,  either  in 

birds.  part  or  entirely,  in  a  fort  of  cup  like  that  of  an  acorn. 

A  red  medicinal  gum  is  procured  by  incifion  from  More  than  half  the  furface  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
the  plafo  tree,  fo  fimilar  to  the  gum  lacca,  that  it  may  is  covered  by  this  cup.  The  outlide  of  the  covering 
readily  be  taken  for  the  fame  fubftance.  Hence  it  is  lough,  and  of  a  blackilh  brown  ;  but  the  inlide  is 
probable,  that  thofe  infedls  have  little  trouble  in  ani-  fmooth,  poliflied,  and  firming.  On  fome  plants  they 
malizing  the  fap  of  thefe  trees  in  the  formation  of  their  find  only  one  or  two  of  thefe,  and  on  others  more 
cells.  The  gum  lacca  is  rarely  feen  upon  the  rham-  than  forty  ;  and  they  are  fometimes  placed  near  the 

nus  jujuba;  and  it  is  inferior  to  what  is  found  upon  origin  of  the  ftalks  of  the  plants, 

the  other  trees.  The  gum  lacca  of  this  country  is  Breynius  began  his  obfervations  on  the  animals  in  this 
principally  found  upon  the  uncultivated  mountains  on  ftate,  feveral  of  them  being  put  into  vefl'cls  of  glafs  ;  and 
both  lides  the  Ganges,  where  bountiful  nature  lias  pro-  By  the  24th  of  July,  there  was  produced  from  every  one 
duced  it  in  fuch  abundance,  that  was  the  confumption  of  them  a  hexapod,  or  fix-legged  worm,  with  two  an- 
ten  times  greater  the  markets  might  be  fupplied  by  tennse  on  its  head.  Several  of  thefe  were  kept  a  fort- 
this  minute  infedt.  The  only  trouble  in  procuring  the  night,  and  fhowed  no  inclination  to  eat  any  thing.  They 
lac  is  in  breaking  down  the  branches,  and  carrying  run  about,  however,  very  fwiftly  for  fome  time;  but  then 
them  to  market.  The  prtfent  price  in  Dacca  is  about  began  to  be  more  quiet,  drew  up  their  bodies  fhortei> 
twelve  (hillings  the  hundred  pounds  weight,  although  and  ceafed  to  run  about  any  longer.  They  were  now 
it  is  brought  from  the  diftant  country  of  AfTam.  The  of  a  purple  colour  ;  but  in  this  ftate,  though  they  did 

beft  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  If  it  is  pale,  and  not  walk  about,  they  were  fubjedl  to  various  contor- 

pierced  at  top,  the  value  diminifhes,  becaufe  the  in-  tions.  At  length,  when  they  were  become  wholly 
fedls  have  left  their  cells,  and  confequently  they  can  moiioniefs,  their  bodies  became  covered  with  a  line 
be  of  no  ufe  as  a  dye  or  colour,  but  probably  they  are  down  :  this  was  white,  and  formed  them  a  perfedl 
better  for  varnifhes.  covering,  which  was  fometimes  of  a  fpherical,  and 

'  This  infedl  and  its  cell  has  gone  under  the  various  fometimes  of  an  irregular  figure  :  it  was  always, 
names  of  gum  lacca,  lack,  loc  tree.  In  Bengal,  la  ;  however,  very  elegant ;  and  the  downy  matter  plain- 
and  by  the  Englifh  it  is  aiftinguiihed  into  four  kinds,  ly  enough  tranfpired  out  of  the  animal’s  body.  The 

creatures  * 
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Cecils,  cff atures  remained  in  this  (late  of  reft,  and  covered 
with  this  down,  for  five  or  fix  days  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  every  one  of  them  laid  more  than  1 50 
Thefe  eggs  were  depofited  upon  the  paper  on  which 
the  animals  were  placed,  and  were  enveloped  in  fome 
ineafure  by  a  downy  matter.  When  the  creatures 
had  laid  all  their  eggs,  they  died  ;  and  about  the  24th 
of  Ar.guft  there  came  from  every  egg  a  fmall  infect, 
which  to  the  eye  fcarce  feemed  any  other  than  a  red 
point ;  it  might,  however,  be  obferved  very  plainly 
to  move  about.  Thefe  young  animals  lived  about  a 
month,  wholly  without  fuflenance.  Mr  Breymus  was 
induced  at  firfi  to  believe,  that  thefe  animals  came  to 
be  in  a  Hate  to  produce  perfect  eggs,  without  any 
congrefs  with  the  male;  but  farther  obfervations  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  error  of  this  opinion.  He  few  af¬ 
terwards  a  fort  of  very  fmall  flies  with  two  white 
wings  bordered  with  red,  produced  from  feveral  of  the 
cocci.  Thefe  flies  are  plainly  of  the  fame  kind  with 

the  male  gall-infeds.  . 

It  has  before  been  obferved,  that  thefe  cocci  diner 
jn  fize.  The  flies  are  produced  by  the  fmall  ones  not 
bigger  than  a  poppy  feed ;  the  others  produce  the  wor  ms 
before  defcribed:  and  one  obfervation  of  Mr  Brey- 
nius’s  affords  a  plain  proof  that  thefe  flies  are  the  male 
infers  of  the  fpecies ;  fince  all  thofe  of  the  females, 
which  had  been  a  day  or  two  accompanied  by  thofe 
flies,  quickly  covered  themfelves  with  down  and  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  their  eggs ;  whereas  thofe  which  (had  not 
this  commerce  with  the  flies  remained  in  the  lame 
Hate,  or  elfe  got  only  a  very  thin  and  flight  covering 
of  down,  and  never  laid  any  eggs;  The  manner  of 
this  creature’s  life,  however,  from  its  being  hatched, 
to  its  being  found  in  the  fhape  of  a  berry  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  is  yet  unknown  :  and  how  they  affume 
the  (hape  of  a  ball  lodged  in  a  cup,  rouft  require  a  nice 

obfervation  to  difcover.  .  # 

The  proper  time  for  gathering  this  infect,'  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  is  about  the  end  of  June,  when 
it  is  quite  full  of  of  purple  juice.  Thofe  who  gather 
it  have  a  hollow  fpade  with  a  fhort  handle  5  then,  ta¬ 
king  hold  of  the  plant  with  one  hand,  they  raife  it  out 
of  the  ground  with  the  tool  held  in  the  other  ;  after 
which  they  very  quickly  and  dexteroufly  detach  the 
infefts,  and  replace  the  plant  in  the  ground,  where  it 
again  takes  root.  The  coccus  is  then  feparated  from 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  fieve  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  turning  into  worms,  they  fprinkle  them 
with  very  cold  water  or  vinegar.  Laftly,  they  ate  kill¬ 
ed  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  or  keeping  them  for  fome 
time  in  a  warm  place  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  cau¬ 
tion,  as  too  ha  fly  drying  would  fpoil  the  colour. 
Sometimes  they  feparate  the  infers  from  the  veficles 
with  their  fingers,  and  form  them  into  balls;  but  by 
this  operation  the  price  is  greatly  increafsd. 

We  are  informed  by  Bernard  de  Bemith,  from  whom 
this  account  is  taken,  that  the  harveft  of  coccus  was 
farmed  out  to  the  Jews  by  fome  Polifu  lords,  who  had 
poflefiions  in  the  Ukraine  ;  that  it  was  ufed  by  them, 
as  well  as  the  Turks  and  Armenians,  for  dyeing 
not  only  wool  and  filk,  but  the  tails  and  manes  of 
their  horfes;  that  by  its  means,  the  Turkifli  women 
dyed  the  tips  of  their  lingers  of  a  beautiful  carnation  ; 
and  that  it  was  fori.-”;  /  ufed  by  the  Dutch  along  with 
an  equal  quantity  ot  cochineal,  the  coccus  being  pur- 
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chafed  at  a  v$ry  dear  rate  ;  that  beautiful  paints  may  Coccyges 
be  prepared  from  this  infedl  and  pounded  chalk,  &c.  -£0CJ[ j 
All  this,  however,  M.  Macquer  luppofts  to  have  been  ^ Vj 
exaggerated,  as  he  never  could  produce  with  it  any 
other  than  lilach,  flefh-colour,  or  crlmfon  ;  and  he 
found  it,  morever,  vaHly  more  expenfive  than  cochi¬ 
neal,  as  not  yielding  one- fifth  part  of  the  colour. 

Hence  this  drug  is  almoH  entirely  fallen  into  difufe, 
being  fcarce  known  in  any  of  the  European  cities  re¬ 
markable  for  having  good  dyers. 

COCCYGiEUS  musculus.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  mufcles. 

COCCYX,  or  Coccygis  os.  See  Anatomy, 
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COCHIN,  a  Dutch  fettlement  on  the  coafl  of  Ma¬ 
labar  in  N.  Lat.  90.  58.  E.  Long.  75.  58. — ' The  town 
is  not  unpleafant,  though  it  falls  far  fhort  of  their  fettle- 
ment  at  Columbo  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  for¬ 
tification  is  irregular,  but  Hrong  enough  to  refill  any 
of  the  Indian  powers,  and  has  40  or  50  cannon  facing 
the  fea.  The  people  in  this  town  and  the  country 
adjacent  are  fubjeft  to  a  Hrange  diforder  of  the  legs 
called  Cochin  or  elephant  legs,  in  which  the  fwelled  limb 
is  fometimes  of  fuch  an  enormous  bulk  as  to  have 
greatly  the  appearance  both  in  fhape  and  fize  of  the 
leg  of  an  elephant.  According  to  Mr  Ives,  this  dif¬ 
order  feems  to  be  merely  an  oedematous  fwelling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  impoverifhed  Hate  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  The  perfons  affli&ed/with  this  diltemper  very 
feldom  apply  to  European  furgeons,  and  thus  are 
rarely,  if  ever  cured.  Indeed,  our  author  obferves, 
that  their  application  would  probably  be  of  little  avail, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  be  preferibed  would  be  an 
alteration  from  the  pooreH  to  the  moH  cordial  and 
nutritious  diet ;  and  the  Indians  are  fo  invincibly  vvedded 
to  their  own  cuHoms,  that  they  would  fooner  die  than 
break  through  them.  Of  this  he  fays  there  were  feveral 
inHances  in  their  long  pafTage  to  Bengal,  during  which 
fome  of  the  Sepoys  perifhed  for  want  of  food,  rather 
than  fave  themfelves  by  partaking  of  the  fhip’s  pro- 
vifions  after  their  own  had  been  expended.  MoH  of 
thofe  afflicted  with  the  diforder  we  fpeak  of,  are  un¬ 
able  to  call  any  afiiflance,  being  the  very  pooreH  of 
the  people,  who  live  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  fifh  called 
Sardinia*,  without  being  able  to  purchafc  even  the 
fmalleH  quantity  of  rice  to  eat  along  with  it;  their 
drink  is  alfo  mere  water,  unlefs  they  fometimes  pro¬ 
cure  a  draught  of  the  fimple  unfermented  juice  called 
toddy.  Cochin  is  the  principal  place  from  whence  the 
Dutch  import  their  pepper  into  Europe. 

Cochin-China,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tonquin  ;  on  the  eafl,  by  the  fea  of 
China;  011  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian  ocean;  and  on  the 
well,  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  a  favage  people  called  Kemois,  who  live  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  government.  Little  of  the  hiHory  of  this 
kingdom  is  known.  M.  le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller, 
informs  us,  that  about  half  a  century  before  the  French 
firH  arrived  in  thefe  diflant  regions,  a  prince  of  Ton¬ 
quin,  as  he  fled  from  his  fovereign,  by  w  hom  lie  was 
purfued  as  a  rebel,  had  with  his  foldiers  and  adherents 
crofled  the  river,  which  ferves  as  a  barrier  between 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China.  The  fugitives,  who  were 
warlike  and  civilized  men,  foon  expelled  the  Scatter¬ 
ed  inhabitants,  who  wandered  about  without  any  fo- 
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Cochin-'  cicty  or  form  of  government,  and  founded  a  new  king- 
China.  dom,  which  foon  grew  rich  and  populous.  During 
the  reigns  of  the  firft  fix  kings,  no  nation  could  be  hap¬ 
pier  than  the  Cochin-Chinefe.  Their  monarchs  go¬ 
verned  them  as  a  father  does  his  family,  eftablifhing 
no  laws, but  thofe  of  nature,  to  which  they  themfelvcs 
were  the  firft  to  pay  obedience.  They  honoured  and 
encouraged  agriculture,  as  the  moft  uft ful  employment 
of  mankind  ;  and  required  from  their  fubje&s  only  a 
fmall  annual  free-gift  to  defray  the  expence  of  their 
defenfive  war  againft  the  Tonquinefe,  who  were  their 


enemies.  This  impofition  was  regulated,  by  way  of 
poll-tax,  with  the  greateft  equity.  Every  man,  able 
to  till  the  ground,  paid  into  the  prince  a  fmall  fum 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  atm  ;  and  nothing  more. 

Cochin-China  continued  happy  under  tliefe  princes 
for  more  than  a  century  ;  but  the  difeovery  of  gold¬ 
mines  put  a  Hop  to  the  above  mild  regulations.  Luxury 
immediately  took  place.  The  prince  began  to  defpife 
the  fimple  habitation  of  his  anceitors,  and  caufed  a  fu- 
perb  palace  to  be  built  a  league  in  circumference, 
furrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  in  the  model  of  that 
of  Pekin,  and  defended  by  1600  pieces  of  cannon. 
Not  content  with  this,  lie  would  needs  have  a  winter 
palace,  an  autumn  palace,  and  a  fummer  palace.  The 
old  taxes  were  by  no  means  fulficicnt  to  defray  tliefe 
expences ;  new  ones  v/ere  deviled  ;  and  oppreffion 
and  tyranny  every  where  took  place.  His  courtiers, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  the  king 
of  heaven,  which  he  ftill  continues  to  aftume.  When 
fpeaking  of  his  fubjedb,  lie  ftyles  them  his  child- 
ren ,  but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa¬ 
ther  :  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  haraffed  wdth  toil  and  infupportable  ex¬ 
actions  ;  the  neeeffaty  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated 
ftate. 

M.  le  Polvre  repi efents  the  Cochin-Chinefe  as  gentle, 
hofpitable,  frugal,  and  induftrious.  There  is  not  a 
beggar  in  the  country  ;  and  robbery  and  murder  are 
absolutely  unknown.  A  itranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  (the  capital 
excepted)  without  meeting  with  the  flighted:  infult. 
He  will  he  every  where  received  with  the  inoft  eager 
curiofity,  but  at  the*  fame  time  with  the  greateft  be¬ 
nevolence.  A  Cochin-Chinefe  traveller,  who  has  not 
money  fufiicient  to  defray  his  expences  at  an  inn,  en¬ 
ters  the  firft  houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  waiting  the  hour  of  dinner, ^ takes  part  with  the 
family,  and  goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  with¬ 
out  fpeaking  a  word,  or  any  perfon’s  putting  to  him 
a  fingle  queftion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-China  is  much  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  that  of  Tonquin ;  though  rather  mild¬ 
er,  as  lying  nearer  the  fea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is  an¬ 
nually  overflowed,  and  confequently  fruitful  in  rice, 
Vvhich  requires  no  other  manure  than  the  mud  left  by 
the  inundations.  They  have  fugar-canes,  and  the 
fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India. 
The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they 
drink  a  liquor  brevred  from  rice.  They  have  vaft 
woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  faft  as  our 
hemp.  Their  filk  is  ftronger  than  that  of  China,  but 
Voi.*  V.  Part  I. 
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not  fo  fine.  They  have  the  beft  timber  in  the  world, 
particularly  a  fort  which  abounds  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  called  the  incorruptible  tree;  becaufe  it  never  rots 
under  earth  or  water,  and  is  fo  folid  that  it  ferves 
for  anchors.  There  are  two  kfrids,  black  and  red. 
The  trees  are  very  tall,  ftraiglit,  and  fo  big  that  two 
men  can  fcarce  fathom  them.  They  have  alfo  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Kemois  a  tree  of  the  moft  fragrant 
feent,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  lignum 
aloes.  This,  being  reckoned  the  beft  product  of  the 
country,  is  engrofled  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  from  five 
to  16  ducats  per  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for 
200  ducats  a  pound,  to  make  pi  lows  for  the  king  and 
nobility  ;  and- among  thofe  Indians  which  continue  to 
burn  tlieir  dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  the 
funeral  piles.  The  young  trees  called  aquila ,  or  eagle- 
wood,  are  every  one’s  property,  which  makes  the  old 
ones  called  calamha  fo  fcarce  arid  dear.  They  have 
oak,  2nd  large  pines,  for  the  building  of  fhips;  fo  that 
this  countr y^is  of  the  fame  ufe  to  China  that  Norway 
is  to  Britain.  In  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of 
trees  and  plants  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tonquin. 
The  have  mines  of  gold,  as  well  as  diamonds ;  but 
the  hft  they  do  not  value  fo  highly  as  pearl.  They 
alfo  efteem  their  coral  and  amber  very  much.  In  all 
the  provinces  there  are  great  granaries  filled  with 
rice,  in  fome  of  which  that  grain  is  kept  upwards  of 
30  years.  One  of  the  greateft  rarities  in  thefe  parts, 
efpecially  in  grand  entertainments,  is  a  ragout  made 
of  the  eatable  birds  nefts,  which  fome  fay  are  found 
only  in  Cochin-China,  and  others  in  four  iflands  that 
lie  fouth  of  its  coaft.  See  Birds-Nests. 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Ma¬ 
cao,  Manila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochin- 
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China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com¬ 
modities  of  the  country.  The  Portuguefe  are  the  moft 
favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The  Cochin  -Chinefe 
themfelves,  not  being  inclined  to  travel,  feldom  fail 
out  of  fig'ht  of  their  own  fhore,  but  purchafe  many 
trifles  from  foreigners  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs, 
needles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  life.  They  are  very 
fond  of  our  hats,  caps,  girdles,  fhirts,  and  other 
clothes,-  and,  above  all,  fet  a  great  value  on  coral. 
The  country  is  faid  to  have  700  miles  of  coaft,  with 
many  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  convenient 
landing  places  ;  which,  however,  according  to  Captain 
Hamilton,  are  but  feldom  vifited  by  Itrangers.. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  great  affinity 
with  thofe  of  Tonquin,  with  whom  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  and  from  whom  they  differ  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  tlieir  manners  and 
cuftoms,  all  of  which  they  have  in  a  great  rneafure 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  The  principal  exports 
of  the  country  are  filk,  fugar,  ebony,  and  calamba- 
wood  *,  gold  in  duft  or  in  bars,  which  is  fold  for  only 
ten  times  its  weight  in  filver  ;  and  copper  and  porce* 
lain  brought  from  China  and  Japan.  From  this  coun¬ 
try  alfo  are  exported  the  birds-nefts  efteemed  fuch 
a  delicacy  at  the  table.  They  are  found  in  four 
iflands  fituated  near  the  coafts  of  Cochin-China,  to  the 
eaftward  of  which  are  five  other  fmaller  ones,  where 
are  found  prodigious  numbers  of  turtles,  the  flefh  of 
which  is  fo  delicate  that  the  Tonquinefe  and  people 
of  Cochin-China  frequently  fight  defperate  battles, 
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in  order  to  take  them  from  one  another. — The  com¬ 
modities  which  felljmoft  readily  in  this  country  are, 
fait -pet  re,  fulphur,  lead,  fine  cloths,  and  barred  or 
flowered  chintz.  Pearls,  amber,  and  coral,  were  for¬ 
merly  in  great  requeft,  but  at  prefent  only  the  two 
lail  are  faleable ;  and  even  thefe  will  not  anfwer  un- 
lefs  the  beads  of  coral  be  round,  well  polifhed,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;  the  amber  muff  alfo  be  ex¬ 
tremely  clear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  fize,  and  not 
larger  than  an  hazel  nut. 

The  only  money  current  in  Cochin-China  is  that  of 
Japan,  which  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.  The 
money  of  the  country  is  of  copper,  and  as  large  as  our 
counters;  of  a- round  figure,  and  having  an  hole  in 
the  middle  by  which  the  pieces  may  be  flrung  like 
beads.  Three  hundred  of  thefe  are  put  on  one  fide, 
and  as  many  on  the  other,  which  in  Cochin  China 
pafs  for  a  thoufand  ;  becaufe  in  60a  are  found  ten 
times  60,  which  make’a  century  among  almoft  all  the 
people  of  the  eaff.  There  is,  however,  fcarce  any 
country  in  which  merchants  are  more  apt  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  with  regard  to  the  value  of  money  than  Co¬ 
chin-China  ;  owing  to  the  pieces  being  unequal  in  fi¬ 
gure  and  quality,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining 
their  value,  which  is  regulated  only  by  a  few  charac¬ 
ters  ftampcd  upon  them..  The  dealers  muff  therefore 
be  at  pains  to  have  honeft  and  fkilful  people  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  value,  of  the  pieces  they  receive  ;  otherwife 
they  run  a  great  rift  of  being  deceived  in  their  va¬ 
lue,  as  the  Cochin-Chinefe  make  a  great  merit  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  cheat  an  European. 

European  merchants  complain,  according  to  M. 
Grofier,  unjuftly  of  the  demands  made  in  Cochin- 
China  for  entrance,  clearance,  and  anchorage.  The 
duties  indeed  are  very  trifling,  amounting  only,  even, 
thofe  of  the  cuffomhoufe,  to  4  per  cent.;  but  no¬ 
thing  can  be  removed  from  a  {hip  which  arrives  there 
until  {he  has  firfl  been  infpedled,  when  the  cuftom* 
houfe  officers  unload  her,  weigh  and  count  the  fmalleft 
pieces,  and  generally  take  what  they  look  upon  to  bemoft 
valuable,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  king.  The  monarch 
takes  what  he  thinks  proper,  and  returns  the  value ;  but 
the  grandees  are  faid  to  keep  part  of  the  goods  alfo, 
without  paying  any  thing  for  them.  Thus  the  ordi¬ 
nary  goods,  which,  had  they  been  accompanied  with 
the  more  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  would  have  found 
a  ready  market,  can  now  Scarcely  be  difpofed  of; 
though  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  matter  is 
not  altogether  without  remedy.  When  the  Dutch 
fent  to  this  country,  veflels  loaded  with  cloths,  lead, 
and  faltpetre,  their  cargoes  were  fuffered  to  remain 
entire,  becaufe  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pay 
every  year  a  certain  fum  for  each  veflel  that  entered. 
Other  nations,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  this  duty,  entirely  deftroyed  their  commerce  1  the 
people  of  Cochin-China,  however,  for  fome  years 
pail,  have  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  demands  ; 
and  whatever  their  exactions  may  be,  they  are  far  lefs 
fxorbitant  than  thofe  of  the  Tonquinefe. 

M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  a  falfe  report  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe,  that  when  abrading  veflel  happens  to 
run  a -ground  in  Cochin-China,  or  to  be  driven  into  any 
of  its  harbours  by  flrefs  of  weather,  the  king  feizes 
the  cargo  if  the  rudder  be  broken.  He  allures  us, 
however^  that,  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  a  vef~ 


fel  in  di flrefs  is  much  Safer  on  the  coafts  of  Cochin-  Cochineal, 
China  than  almoll  any  where  elSe.  Barks  are  imme-  ^fK^iea- 
diately  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  crew,  and  people  era-  v~ 
ployed  to  drag  the  fea  with  nets  in  order  to  recover 
the  goods  that  are  loft  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  neither  labour 
nor  expences  are  Spared  to  put  the  Ship  in  the  beft 
condition  poflible.  Only  two  things  can  hurt  the 
trade  of  foreigners  at  Cochin-China,  one  of  which 
may  be  eafily  avoided.  This  regards  the  clearing  out 
of  veflels.  Thus,  while  the  mailer  is  waiting  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  or  on  the  day  fixed  for 
failing,  in  order  to  receive  his  difpatches,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  he  lofes  his  voyage,  which  may  prove  the 
ruin  of  a  trader.  For  this  reafon,  cate  muft  be  taken 
to  Solicit  a  clearance  a  month  before;  by  which  me?ns. 
one  is  always  certain  of  obtaining  it,  and  departing 
on  the  day  appointed.  The  other  difficulty  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  necefiity  of  Selling  goods  on  credit, 
which  are  Seldom  paid  at  tEe  flipulated  time.  This, 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  inclination  ofjhe  prince  ; 
for  every  merchant  who  can  convey  to  him  an  account 
of  thefe  unj nil  delays,  is  Sure  to  be  paid,  and  Sometimes 
even  with  intereft. 

COCHINEAL,  or  Cocheneel,  a  drug  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  Isfc.  for  giving  red  colours,  efpeoially  crim- 
fons  and  fcarlets,  and  for  making  carmine;  and  like- 
wife  in  medicine  as  a  cardiac,  cordial,  Sudorific,  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  febrifuge. 

The  cochineal,  in  the  flate  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us,  is  in  finall  bodies  of  an  irregular  figure,  ufually 
convex,  and  ridged  and  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and  con¬ 
cave  on  the  other.  {The  colour  of  the  befl  is  a  purplifh 
grey,  powdered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  duft.  All 
that  the  world  knew'Of  it  for  a  long  time  was,  that  it 
was  gathered  from  certain  plants  in  Mexico  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  a  feed,  till 
in  the  year  1692  Father  Plunder  gave  Pomet  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  an  animal.  And  this,  though  then 
difregarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  fnbfequent  obfer- 
vations.  Indeed,  to  determine  the  point,  we  have 
now  the  means  in  our  own  hands,  even  in  this  pait  of 
the  world. — We  need  only  moiften  and  foak  in  wa—  ^ 
ter,  or  in  vinegar,  a  number  of  cochineals  till  they 
are  fwelled  and  diftended,  to  know  that  every  one  is 
the  more  or  ltfs  perfedl  body  of  an  infe£l ;  the  mofl 
imperfe£l  and  mutilated  fpecimens  always  Show  the 
rings  of  the  body  ;  and  from  obferving  others,*  it  will 
be  eafy  to  find  the  number  and  difpolition  of  the  legsp 
parts,  or  even  whole  ones,  being  left  on  feveral,  and 
often  complete  pairs.  In  this  way  the  legs,  anten¬ 
nae,  and  probofeis,  may  be  difeovered.  See  Coccus 
above. 

M.  Macquer  obferves,  that  the  cochineal  of’Sylvef- 
tre  is  gathered  in  the  woods  of  Old  and  New  Mexico. 

The  infe6t  lives,  growls,  and  multiplies  on  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  opuntias,  which  grow  there  in  great  abun-. 
dance.  It  is  there  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  dies  naturally.  The.  colour  is  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  common  cochineal,  but  left- 
bright :  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  ufing  it  ;  for, 
though  cheaper,  a  greater  quantity,  is  requiiite. 

COCHLEA,  the  Ihell-fnail,  in  zoology.  See  He¬ 
lix. 

Cochlea,  in  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  7 65. 
col.  u 
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Cochlear^  COCHLEARIA,  scur.vy-gr.ass  :  A  genus  of 
Ji  the  filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 

Cocmtum.  cjaps  o£  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  39th  order,  Siliguofe,  The  filicula  is  emar- 
ginated,  turgid,  and  fcabrous ;  with  the  valves  gib¬ 
bous  and  obtufe.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  of  which  are,  1.  The  angelica,  or  garden 
fcurvy-grafs,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-lhore,  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Holland  ;  but  is  cultivated 
for  ufe  in  the  gardens  near  London.  It  hath  a  fibrous 
root,  from  which  arife  many  round  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  hollowed  like  a  fpoon ;  the  llalks  rife  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  high  :  thefe  are  brittle,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  leaves  which  are  oblong  and  linuated.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  confuting  of  four  fniall  white  petals  which 
are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs ;  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fhort,  roundifh,  fvvelling,  feed-veffels,  having  two 
cells  divided  by  a  thin  partition.  In  each  of  thefe  are 
lodged  four  or  five  roundifh  feeds.  2.  The  armoracia, 
or  horfe-radifh,  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  deferip- 
tion. 

The  firfl  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  to  be 
fown  in  July,  in  a  moifl  fpot  of  ground ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  ihould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to 
be  left  at  about  fix  inches  diltance  each  way.  The 
plants  that  are  taken  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
other  borders.  In  the  fpring  thefe  plants  will  be  lit 
for  ufe  ;  thofe  that  are  left  will  run  up  to  feed  in 
May,  and  perfect  their  feeds  in  June.  If  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  grow  well.  The 
horfe-radiih  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds  from 
the  fides  of  the  old  roots.  The  bell  feafon  for  this 
work  is  in  O&ober  or  February;  the  former  for  dry 
lands,  the  latter  for  moiil. 

Ufes,  Scurvy-grafs  is  a  pungent  llimulating  medi¬ 
cine  ;  capable  of  dilfolving  vifeid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  vifeera  and  the  more  dillant  glands, 
and  promoting  the  more  fluid  fecretions.  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  celebrated  in  fenrvies,  and  is  the  principal 
herb  employed  in  thefe  disorders  in  the  northern 
countries.  Horfe-radiih  root  has  a  quick  pungent 
fmell,  and  a  penetrating  acrid  tafle  ;  it  nevertheless 
contains  in  certain  veffels  a  fweet  juice,  which  fome- 
times  exfudes  on  the  Surface.  By  drying  it  lofes  all 
its  acrimony,  becoming  firfl  Sweet ilh,  and  then  almoll 
infipid  :  if  kej)t  in  a  cool  place  in  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualitiesSor  a  confiderable  time.  The  medical  effects 
of  it  are  .to  flimulate  the  folids,  attenuate  the  juices, 
-and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions  :  it  feems  to  extend 
its  aclion  .through  the  whole  habit,  'and  to  aflfedl  the 
uninnteil  glands.  It  has  frequently  done  fervice  in 
iome  kinds  of  feurvies,  and  other  chronic  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  vifeidity  of  the  juices  or  obltruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  du&s.  Sydenham  recommends 
it  likewife  in  droplies,  particularly  thofe  which  fol¬ 
low  intermittent  fevers.  Both  water  and  refilled 
Spirit  extract  the  virtues  of  this  root  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  dillillations :  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid  an  effential  oil  rifes,  poffeffing  the  whole  talte  and 
pungency  of  the  horfe-radiih. 

COCHLITES,  in  natural  hittory,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  petrified  Ihells  of  the  cochleae  or  [nails. 

COCINTUM  (anc.  geog. ),  a  promontory  of  the 
Bruttii,  reckoned  the  longeil  in  Italy  .:  and  which 
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HolAeniu3  and  Vofiius  have  reflored  to  Ovid,  reading  Cock 
Cocintia  for  Ceuranta ,  Metam.  XV.  v.  704. — Cocmtum ,  ^ 

alfo  a  town,  22  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Scylaceum,  al-  ,  '  ^ 
moll  on  the  fpot  where  now  Stilo  Randy  ;  from  which 
the  oppofite  promontory  Cocmtum  is  commonly  called 
Capo  de  Stilo , 

COCK,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  males 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  but  more  efpecially  ufed  for  the 
common  dunghill  cock.  See  Ph  Asian  us. 

Black  Cock,  7  o 

Cock  of  the  Wood,  3  ee  ETRA0* 

CocK-Chajfer .  See  Scarab^eus. 

Cock- P addle ,  Lump-ffh,  or  Sea-owl,  See  Cyclof- 

TERUS. 

Cock- Pit,  a  fort  of  theatre  upon  which  game -cocks 
fight- 

It  mull  appear  aftonilhing  to  every  refle&ing  mind, 
that  a  mode  of  diverfion  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that 
of  cock-fighting  Ihould  fo  generally  prevail,  that  not 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 

Ihould  have  adopted  it;  but  that  a  pra&ice  fo  favage 
and  heathenilh  Ihould  be  continued  by  Chriftians  of  all 
forts,  and  even  purfued  in  thefe  better  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  times. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  well  known, 
were  wont  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  barba¬ 
rians  ;  yet  certainly,  if  we  confider  the  many  inflances 
of  cruelty  pra&ifed  among  them,  there  was  very  little 
reafon  for  the  dittin6lion.  Human  facrilices  were  com¬ 
mon  both  to  them  arid  the  barbarians ;  and  with  them 
the  expoiing  of  infants,  the  combats  of  men  with  wild 
beads,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  feenes, 
were  fpedlacles  of  delight  and  feftivity. 

The  iflanders  of  Delos,  it  feems,  were  great  loverg 
of  cock-fighting  ;  and  Tanagra  a  city  in  Boeotia,  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  their  generous  and  magnani¬ 
mous  race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  of  Perfia  was 
probably  included  in  the  lall,  from  whence  this  kind 
of  poultry  was  firfl  brought  into  Greece  ;  and  if  one 
may  judge  of  the  reft  from  the  fowls  of  Rhodes  and 
Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at  that  time  con¬ 
fided  in  their  weight  and  largenefs  (as  the  fowls  of 
thofe  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky),  and  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  what  our  fportfmen  call  Jhakebags  or  turnpokes . 

The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  fome  method  of  preparing 
the  birds  for  battle,  by  feeding;  as  may  be  colle&ed 
from  Columella. 

It  fhould  feem,  that  at  firfl  cock-fighting  was  partly 
a  religious  and  partly  a  political  inflitution  at  Athens  ; 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
the  feeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youth  ;  but 
was  afterwards  abufed  and  perverted  both  here  and  iu 
the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  a  common  pafiime,  with¬ 
out  any  moral,  political,  or  religious  intention,  and  as 
it  is  now  followed  and  pra&iltd  among  us. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  .vve  may  expedf  to  find  them  following  their 
example  in  this  mode  of  diverfion,  and  in  the  worfl 
way,  viz.  without  any  good  or  laudable  motives;  fince, 
when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the  Greeks 
had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commendable  in  it, 
and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning 
fport.  Signior  Hyam  thinks  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  pafiime  from  Dardanus  in  Afia ;  but  there  is  little 
P  3  rtafou 
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Cock  Pit.  roafon  for  making  them  go  fo  far  from  It, "when  it  was 

*“■ — v — ^  fo  generally  followed  In  Greece,  whofe  cuftoms  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  addidfed  to  borrow  and  imitate.  However, 
it  is  probable,  they  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  very 
early.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Columella,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  uie  the  fport  in  his  time.  This  au¬ 
thor  ftyles  cock  fighting  a  Grecian  diverfion;  and 
fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  ignominy,  as  an  expenfive  a- 
mufement,  unbecoming  the  frugal  houfeholder,  and  of¬ 
ten  attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  parties  that  followed 
it.  The  words  are  remarkable.  “  Nos  enim  cenfe- 
mus  inftituere  vediigal  in  iuftrii  patris  familias,  non  ri- 
xofarum  avium  laniftse,  cujus  pier  unique  totum  patrimo- 
nium  pignus  alese,  vidlor  gallir.aceus  pydles  abftulit 
Where  he  deferibes,  as  we  think,  the  manner,  not  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  his  time 
converted  the  diverfion  of  cock-fighting  into  a  fpecies 
of  gaming,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families, 
as  happens  but  too  often  in  England  at  this  day.  The 
Romans,  however,  at  laft  gave  into  the  cuftom,  tho’ 
not  till  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  firft  caufe  of 
contention  between  the  two  brothers  Baffianus  and 
Geta,  Tons  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  happen¬ 
ed,  according  to  Herodian,  in  their  youth,  about 
the  fighting  of  their  cocks  ;  and  if  the  battling  be¬ 
tween  theie  two  princes  was  the  firft  inftance  of  it, 
probably  they  had  feen  and  learned  it  in  Greece,  whi¬ 
ther  they  had  often  accompanied  the  emperor  their  fa¬ 
ther. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  cocks  and  quails  pitted  for  the 
purpofe  of  engaging  one  another,  a- out  ranee  t  or  to  the 
laft  gafp,  for  diverfion,  are  frequently  compared,  and 
with  much  propriety,  to  gladiators.  Hence  Pliny’s 

expreftion,  Gallorwn- - ceu  gladiator um  ;  and  that  of 

Columella,  vixofarum  avium  lanijla ;  lanifia  being  the 
proper  term  for  the  mafter  of  the  gladiators.  Confe- 
quently  one  would  expedl,  that  when  the  bloody 
feenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  difearded,  as  they  were 
fcon  after  the  Chriftian  religion  became  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  empire,  the  wanton  (bedding  of  mens 
blood  in  fport,  being  of  too  cruel  and  favage  a  na¬ 
ture  to  be  patronifed  antf  encouraged  in  an  inftitution 
fo  harmlefs  and  innocent  as  the  Chriftian  vva3,  one 
might  juftly  expedt  that  the  oprvyouaux  and  the 
Ipvo/xuviu  would  have  ceafed  of  courfe.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  are  continually  inveighing  againft  the 
fpe&acles  of  the  arena,,  and  upbraiding  their  adversa¬ 
ries  with  them.  Thefe  indeed  were  more  unnatu¬ 
ral  and  (hocking  than  a  main  of  cocks ;  but  this, 
however,  had  a  tendency  towards  infilling  the  like  fero¬ 
city  and  implacability  in  the  breafts  and  difpofitions 
of  men. 

Befides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  fa 61  the 
bane  and  deftrudlion  of  thousands  here,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  lanifia  avium,  “cock-feeders,”  mentioned  by  Columel¬ 
la,  whofe  patrimonial  fortunes  were  totally  diffipated 
and  deilroyed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  an  ufeful  animal,  but  ftately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  plumage.  “  Imperi - 
tant  fuo  generi,  fays  Pliny,  et-regnum,  in  quacunque  iuut 
domo,  cxercent  ”  Ariftophnnes  compares  him  to  the 
king  of  Perfia  *,  moft  authors  alfo  take  notice  of  the 
“  fpedlatifiimum  infigne,  ferratum,  quod  eorum  verti- 
cem  regia  corona  modo  exornat.”  His  tendernefs  to¬ 
wards  his  brood  'is  fuch,  that,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
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of  many  other  males,  he  will  fcratch  and  provide  for  Cock  Pit; 
them  with  an  aftiduity  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  hen  ;  > r ' 

and  his  generofity  is  fo  great,  that,  on  finding  a  hoard 
of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  together,  and  with¬ 
out  touching  one  bit  himfe.lf  will  relinquifh  the  .whole 
of  it  to  them.  He  was  called  the  bird ,  ***  «£> x by 
many  of  the  ancients  ;  he  was  highly  efteemed  In  fome 
countries,  and  in  others  was  even  held  facred,  inlo* 
much  that  or,e  cannot  but  regret  that  a  creature  fo  u(c- 
ful  and  noble,  (hould,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  be  fo  enor- 
moufty  abufed  by  us.  It  is  true,  our  axocrpuo^etvjst,  or 
the  maflaere  of  Shrove  Tueiday,  is  now  in  a  declining 
way  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
totally  difufed  :  but  the  cock-pit  ftill  continues  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  humanity  of  Engllfhmen,  and  to  their 
religion  ;  the  pureft,  the  tendered,  and  moft  compaf- 
fionate,  of  all  others,  not  excepting  even  the  Brach- 
mannic. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  firft  entered 
England;  but  it  was  probably  brought  thither  by  the 
Romans.  The  bird  was  here  before  Citfar’s  arrival, 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier  than  the 
time  of  William  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
archbifhop  Becket,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  II. 
and  deferibes  the  cocking  as  a  fport  of  Ichool-boys  on 
Shrove  Tuefday.  From  this  time  at  leaft  the  diver-  ,  1 
fion,  however  abfurd,  and  even  impious,  was  continued 
amongft  us.  It  was  followed,  though  difappreved  and 
prohibited  39  Edward  III.  ;  alfo  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  ;  and  A.  D.  1569.  It  lias  by  fome  been 
called  a  royal  diverfion  ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  eredied  by  a  crowned  head, 
for  the  more  magnificent  celebration  of  it.  There  was 
another  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  another  in  Javiu  ftreet. 

It  was  prohibited,  however,  by  one  of  Oliver’s  adls, 

March  3  1.  1664.  What  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
difgrace  upon  Englifhmen,  arc  thofe  fpecies  of  fight¬ 
ing  which  are  called  the  battle-royal  and  the  IVelflj-mah 7, 
known  no  where  in  the  world  but  there  ;  neither  in 
China,  rior  in  Perfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the 
favage  tribes  in  America.  Thefe  are  feenes  fo  bloody 
as  almoft  to  be  too  (Hocking  to  relate ;  and  yet,  as 
many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  excitement  of  our 
averfion  and  deteftation  to  deferibe  them  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls 
are  pitted,  and  when  they  have  (laughtered  one  ano¬ 
ther  for  the  diverfion  ( Dii  boni /)  of  the  otherwife  ge¬ 
nerous  and  humane  Englifhman,  the  fingle  furviving 
bird  is  to  be  efteemed  the  vidlor,  and  carries  away  the 
prize.  The  Welfh-main  confifts,  we  will  fuppofe  of 
16  pair  of  cocks  ;  of  thefe,  the  16  conquerors  are  pit¬ 
ted  a  fecond  time  ;  the  8  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted 
a  third  time  ;  the  4  conquerors  the  fourth  time  ;  and 
laftly,  the  two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  the  fifth 
time;  fo  that  (incredible  barbarity!)  31  cocks  are 
fujre  to  be  moft  inhumanely  murdered  for  the  fport  and 
pleafure,  the  noife  and  nonfenfe,  the  profane  curfing 
and  fwearing,  of  thofe  who  have  the  effrontery  to  calf 
themfelves,  with  all  thefe  bloody  doings,  and  with  all 
this  impiety  about  them,  Ghriflians ;  nay,  what  with 
many  is  a  fuperior  and  diftindt  charadler,  men  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  morality.  But  let  the  morality  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  fuch  be  appretiated  from  the  following 
inftance  recorded  as  authentic  in  the  obituary  of  the 

Gentleman’s- 
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Lvrit,  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  April  1789.^  “  Died, 

S  ckburne.  April  4.  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardefoif,  Efq;  a  young 
I^y— -  man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  fplendor  oi  his 
carriages  and  horfes  rivalled  by  few  country  gentle¬ 
men.  °  Ills  table  was  that  of  hofpitality,  where  it  may 
be  bud  he  facrificed  too  much  to  conviviality  ;  but  it 
he  had  his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  aifo  that  far  ont- 

I  weighed  them.  Mr  Ardefoif  was  very  tond  of  cock- 

fighting  ;  and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had 
won  many  profitable  matches.  The  laft  bet  he  laid 
upon  this  cock  he  loft  ;  which  fo  enraged  him,  that  he 
had  the  bird  tied  to  a  fpit  and  roafted  alive  before  a 
large  fire.  The  fcreams  of  the  miferable  animal  were 
fo  affecting,  that  fome  gentlemen  who  were  prefent 
attempted  to  interfere  ;  which  fo  enraged  Mr  Ardefoif, 
that  he  feized  a  poker,  and  with  the  molt  furious  ve¬ 
hemence  declared,  that  he  would  kill  the  firft  man  who 
interpofed;  but,  in  the  midft  of  his  pafiionate  affe- 
verations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Such, 
we  are  allured,  were  the  circumilances  which  attended 
the  death  of  this  great  pillar  of  humanity.” 

Cock-pit,  of  a  fliip  of  war,  the  apartment  of  the 
furgeon  and  his  mates;  being  the  place  where  the 
wounded  men  are  dreffed  in  time  of  battle,  or  other- 
wife.  It  is  fituated  under  the  lower  deck. 

COCKBURNE  (Mrs  Catharine),  a  moft  accom- 
plifhed  lady  and  celebrated  writer,  was  the  daughter  of 
Captain  David  Trotter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  fea- 
commander  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  She  wras 
born  in  London,  Auguft  16.  1679,  and  baptized  in 
the  Proteflant  church,  according  to  which  file  was  bred 
up  in  her  infancy  a  Proteflant;  but  being  a  fprightly, 
ingenious,  and  beautiful  child,  (he  was  particularly  ca- 
refled  by  fome  confiderable  families  among  the  Papills. 
This  favour  naturally  wrought  a  good  opinion  of  filch 
friends;,  and  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  them  as 
•  fhe  grew  upr  fhe  became  an  eafy  conqueft  to  their  faith, 
in  which  fhe  continued  many  years.  In  the  mean  time 
her  genius  ripened  apace,  and  fhct  forth  proofs  of  her 
talents  for  poetry,  even  before  file  had  palled  her  child¬ 
hood.  In  her  17th  year  fhe  produced  a  tragedy  call¬ 
ed  Agnes  de  Cqftror  which  was  adled  in  1695.  This 
performance,  and  fome  verfes  addreffed  to  Mr  Con¬ 
greve  upon  his  Mourning  Brick  in  1697,  brought  her 
into  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman.  Thus  en¬ 
couraged  in  her  firft  attempt,  her  Mufe  brought  upon 
the  ftage  three  plays  more,  before  the  death  of  Mr 
Dryden  in  iroi,  to  whofe  memory  file  joined  with  fe- 
veral  other  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  of  verfe.  How¬ 
ever,  poetry  and  dramatic  writing  was  net  the  moft 
diftinguifiied  of  Mifs  Trotter’s  talents  ;  file  had  a  re¬ 
markable  pliilofophic  turn,  and  equal  to  fuch  refearches. 
Mr  Locke’s  Effay  on  Human  Undtrftanding  came  out 
during  this  interval  :  that  famous  philofopher  had 
dreffed  out  logic  and  metaphyfics  in  fuch  a  new  mode 
as  was  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  fex  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  particularly  engaged  the  attention  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  our  young  authorefs.  She  had  begun  to  pro- 
jea  a  defence  of  the  Effay  againft  fome  remarks  of  Dr 
Burnet  of  the  Charter-houfe,  which  was  finiflied  fo 
early  as  the  beginning  of  December  1701.  She  had 
but  lately  pafLd  the  2  2d  year  of  her  age  ;  and  the  ma- 
fterly  way  in  which  the  piece  was  drawn,  muft  needs 
have  given  fmgular  pleafure  to  her  great  champion,  who 
accordingly  expreffed  his  fatisfadtion  by  a  prefent  of 
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books  ‘o  Ins  fair  defendrefs.  Philofophy  fojouriis  In  Co^™e‘ 
the  neighbourhood  of  religion  ;  thefe  phi.oloplnc  re- 
veries  would  naturally  lead  a  thoughtful  mind  to  that 
fubjecl  ;  and  taking  into  her  confidcration  the  tenets 
of  her  prefent  faith,  fhe  began  to  difeover  their  inde- 
fenlible  grounds  :  (he  therefore  refolved  to  renounce  it, 
and  publifhed  a  vindication  of  her  change  in  1707  ; 
and  returning  to  the  eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland, 
fhe  changed  her  condition  likervife  the  next  year, 

1  70S  ;  and  was  married  to  Mr  Cockbuine,  a  learned 
divine  of  that  church.  The  duties  of  a  wife  and  mo¬ 
ther  called  Mrs  Cockburne  from  her  books  and  pen 
many  years ;  and  domeflic  cares  engaging  her  atten¬ 
tion,  we  hear  nothing  of  her  as  a  writer  till  1726, 
whe  i  her  zeal  for  Mr  Locke’s  opinions  drew  her  again 
into  public  light.  She  exerciied  her  pen  afterwards 
as  occafion  offered  ;  and  in  1739  foe  entered  into  the 
controverfy  concerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty 
and  obligation.  In  that  controverfy  foe  wrote  two 
treatifes,  the  firft  of  which  (lie  tranfmitted  in  manu- 
feript  to  Mr  afterwards  Dr  Warburton,  the  late  bifiiop 
of  (jrloucefter,  who  publifhed  it,  with  a  preface  of  his 
own,  in  1747.  Mrs  Cockburne  Survived  this  publica¬ 
tion  two  years  only.  She  died  in  *749>  an^  was  jn’ 
terred  at  Long  Hoifley,  near  her  Jiuibaud,  who  died 
the  year  before  her,  with  this  fhort  fentence  upon  the 
tomb,  “  Let  their  works  praife  them  in  the  gates.” 

Frov.  xxx.  31.  Her  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  1751,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  with  an  account 
of  her  life  prefixed.— This  colle&ion  is  an  incontcftable 
proof  of  the  author’s  genius.  But  her  abilities  as  a 
writer  will  not  be  leen  without  attending  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumftances  in  which  her  writings  were  produced: 
her  early  youth,  for  initance,  when  fiie  wrote  fome  ; 
her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  ft  ate  of  health,  when  fhe 
drew  up  others  ;  the  uneafy  htuation  of  her  fortune 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life  ;  and  an  interval  of 
near  20  years,  in  the  vigour  of  it,  fpent  in  the  cares 
of  a  family,  without  the  lead  leifure  for  reading  or 
contemplation  ;  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di¬ 
verted  and  encumbered,  refuming  her  ftudies,  fhe  in- 
fiantly  recovered  its  entire  powers  ;  and,  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation  from  domeflic  employments,  purfued  to 
the  utmofl  limits  fome  of  the  deepefl  refearches  the 
human  underftanding  Ts  capable  of.  Her  chara£ler  is 
that  of  a  moft  uncommon  lady,nolefs  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  in  her  younger  years,  than  for  her  genius  and 
accompliftiments.  She  was  imall  of  flature,  but  had  a 
remarkable  livelinefs  in  her  eyes,  and  a  delicacy  of  com¬ 
plexion  which  continued  to  her  death. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 

It  is  a  large  town  irregularly  built,  with  broad  ftreets. 

It  is  walhed  by  the  Derwent  on  the  weftern  fide  ; 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker ;  and  the  parts  are  con- 
nedkd  by  a  ftone-bridge  of  one  lingle  arch.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four  thoufand  ; 
the  manufactures  are  (balloons,  worited  ftockings,  and 
hats  ;  the  laft  exported  from  Glafgow  to  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  a  borough- town,  and  the  right  of  vo¬ 
ting  is  veiled  by  burges  tenure  in  certain  houfes  :  this 
is  alfo  the  town  where  the  county  elections  are  made. 

_ Here  is  a  caftle  teated  on  an  artificial  mount  on  a 

bank  above  the  Derwent.  It  has  a  fquare  building, 
and  {Lengthened  with  feveral  fquare  towers;  on  each 
.  fide. 
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Cockle*  *nner  £ate  are  two  deeP  ^an£eons  capable 

r-^  *  of  holding  50  perfons  in  either  ;  they  are  vaulted  at 

top,  and  have  only  a  fmall  opening  in  order  to  lower 
through  it  the  unhappy  prifoners  into  this  dire  prifon  ; 
and  On  the  outfide  of  each  is  a  narrow  Hit  with  a  Hope 
from  it,  down  which  were  {hot  the  provifions  allotted 
for  the  wretched  inhabitants.  This  caGle  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Waldof,  firft  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  fon  of  Gof- 
patrick  earl  of  Northumberland,  cotemporary  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Waldof  refided  firft  at  Pap- 
caftle,  which  he  afterwards  demolifhed  ;  and  with  the 
materials  built  that  at  Cockermouth,  where  he  and  his 
family  long  refided  5  but  fevtral  arms  over  the  gate¬ 
way,  which  Cambden  fays  are  thofe  of  the  Muttons, 
Hunfranvilles,  Lucies ,  and  Piercies ,  evince  it  to  have 
belonged  in  latter  times  to  thofe  families.  It  appears 
that  it  was  firft  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Anthony 
de  Lucie,  fon  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  had  aiTum- 
cd  that  name,  becaufe  hi3  mother  was  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  to  Richard  de  Lucie  ;  and  afterwards,  by 
marriages,  this  caftle  and  its  honours  defcended  to  the 
Humfranvilles,  and  finally  to  the  Percies.  In  1658, 
it  was  garrifoned  for  the  king ;  and  being  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  rebels,  was  burnt,  and  never  after¬ 
wards  repaired. — Cockermouth  is  now  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Lowther  family,  who  have  here  a  great 
property  in  coal- works.  The  town  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

COCKET,  is  a  feal  belonging  to  the  king’s  cuftom- 
houfe,  or  rather  a  fcroll  of  parchment  fealed  and  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  merchants,  as  a 
warrant  that  their  merchandifes  are  cuflomed. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  office  where  goods  tranfport- 
ed  were  firft  entered,  and  paid  their  cuftom,  and  had 
a  cocket  or  certificate  of  difcharge. 

COCKLE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cardium. 

Cockle, or  Sh irle, in  mineralogy, a  fpeciesof  ftones 
of  the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  It 
is  called  Schoerlus  by  Bergman,  Lapis  corneas  cryjlaUi - 
zatus  by  Wallerius,  and  Stannum  cryfallis  columnaribas 
by  Linnaeus.  It  is  hard  and  heavy,  {hooting  into  cry¬ 
ftals  of  a  prifmatic  figure,  principally  of  a  black  or 
green  colour.  The  name  cockle  for  thefe  kinds  of 
ftones  is  an  old  Cornifh  word ;  but  is  fometimes  alfo 
applied  to  very  different  fubftances.  The  term  Jhirl 
is  adopted  from  the  Germans.  The  Englifh  mineral 
•name  of  car// has  alfo  been  ufed  by  fome  authors  as  fy- 
-nonimous  with  cockle ,  and  thefe  are  even  confounded 
together  at  the  mines  ;  but  the  call,  definitively  fpeak- 
ing,  is  the  fame  with  the  fubftance  called  wolfram  by 
*he  Germans. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  ftones  is  between  3000 
and  3400,  though  always  in  proportion  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  folidities.  They  crack  in  the  fire,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  be  fufed  ;  refilling  both  microcofmic  fait 
and  mineral  alkali.  They  cannot  totally  be  diffolved 
in  aqua  fortis  j  but  the  diffolved  part  is  precipitated 
in  a  gelatinous  form  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  On 
a  chemical  analyfis  they  are  found  to  contain  filiceous 
earth,  argil,  calcareous  earth,  and  iron  ;  which  laft  is 
found  in  a  much  greater  quantity  when  they  are  o- 
opaque  than  when  tranfparent.  According  to  Berg¬ 
man,  fome  contain  55  parts  of  filiceous  earth,  39  of 
.argillaceous,  and  fix  of  pure  calcareous  earth  :  but  fome 
♦contain  ten  .or  twelve  of  magnefia.  In  Britain  they 
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are  chiefly  found  in  Cornwall,  about  the  tin  mines,  and  CockVJ 
fome  fine  cryftallized  kinds  have  been  brought  from  ~“v— 
Scotland.  The  varieties  are, 

1.  The  Jchoerlns  mar  italic,  or  cockle  mixed  with 
iron.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  found  in  moft  of 
the  Swedifh  iron  mines.  It  is  coarfc,  and  without  any 
determinate  figure. 

2.  The  fpatofus,  or  fparry  cockle,  is  found  in  fome 
places  of  a  deep  green  colour ;  whence  authors  have 
called  it  the  mother  of  emerhlds.  Its  fpecific  charac¬ 
ter  is,  that  it  always  breaks  in  a  cubic  or  rhomboidal 
form.  In  fome  parts  of  Sweden  it  is  found  of  a  pale 
green,  white,  or  black  colour,  and  of  a  brown  colour 
in  Weftmoreland  in  England.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
the  fcaly  lime-ftones,  and  its  colour  changes  from  a 
deep  green  to  white,  in  proportion  as  it  contains  more 
or  lefs  iron. 

3.  Fibrous  cockle  refembles  threads  of  glafs.  Thefe 
are  either  parallel,  or  dike  rays  from  a  centre,  in  which 
laft  cafe  it  is  called  Jlarred  cockle .  Its  colours  are  black, 
green,  white,  blackifh  green,  and  light  green ;  all 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Sweden.  In  Weftman- 
land  it  is  found  along  with  a  fteel-grained  lead  ore  ; 
and  here  the  whole  is  called  gran-ris-malm,  or  pine-ore, 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  branches  of  that  tree. 
Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  ftrudture  of  this  fubftance 
has  caufed  it  to  be  fometimes  confounded  with  the 
afbeftus,  and  that  to  this  fpecies  belong  moft  of  the 
fubftances  called  imperfect  ajbefti.  The  llriated  cockle, 
compared  with  the  afbefti,  is  of  a  fhining  and  angular 
furface,  though  this  fometimes  requires  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glafs  to  difeover  it;  always  fomewhat  tranf¬ 
parent;  and  is  pretty  eafily  vitrified  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  without  being  confumed  as  the  pure  afbefti  feem 
to  be. 

4.  Cryftallifed  cockle  is  found  of  black,  deep-green, 
light-green,  and  reddifh-brown  in  Sweden,  and  fome 
other  European  countries.  Near  Bafil  in  Switzerland 
is  found,  though  very  rarely,  a  Hone  called  taujjjlein. , 
belonging  to  this  variety.  It  is  of  a  reddifh-brown 
colour,  and  confifts  of  two  hexagonal  cryftals  of  cockle 
grown  together  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  which  is  worn 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  an  amulet,  and  called  by 
them  lapis  crucifer,  or  the  crofs-ftone.  This  form, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cockle,  for  both  Wer¬ 
ner  and  Bergman  mention  cryftals  of  mountain-cryftal 
joined  together  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thi3  variety  was  lately  found  by  M.  JFichtel  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  cryftallifed  in  prifms,  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  limeftone.  It  effervefees  {lightly  with  acids, 
and  contains  61.6  of  filex,  21.6  of  calcareous  earth, 

6.6  of  argil,  5  of  magnefia,  1.6  of  iron,  and  three 
of  water.  The  reddifh-brown  prifmatic  fhirlfrom  Ve- 
fuvius  contains  48  of  filex,  40  of  argil,  five  of  calx, 
one  of  magnefia,  and  five  of  iron.  Other  kinds,  how¬ 
ever,  have  afforded  50  per  cent .  of  filiceous  earth,  30 
of  argillaceous,  one  or  two  of  magnefia,  and  18  or 
20  of  iron.  The  white  fort  probably  contain  lefs  iron, 
but  all  become  reddifti  by  calcination.  Cronftedt  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  has  heard  of  lead  being  melted  out  of  a 
kind  of  cockle  from  Rodbeck’s  Eng  at  Umeain  Lap- 
land  ;  and  he  alfo  thinks  it  very  probable,  ilhat  fome  of 
the  cockles  found  in  the  Englifh  tin  mines  may  contain 
tin.  Some  cryftals  of  cockle  are  more  fufible  than  any 
fort  of  flone  whatever  ;  thefe  are  always  glaffy  and  iV- 
4-  mi  tranfparent. 
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1  rltney  mitranfparent.  The  precife  figure  of  the  cockle,  tho’ 
il  always  prifmatical,  is  uncertain  :  that  from  Yxfio,  at 
iC0S  Nya  Kopparberg,  is  quadrangular;  the  French  kind  has 
nine  fTdes  or  planes,  and  the  tauffftein  is  hexagonal. 

COCKNEY,  a  very  ancient  nickname  for  a  citizen 
of  London,  Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A 
young  perfon  eoaxed  or  coequered,  made  a  wanton,  or 
nettle- cock,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as  when 
arrived  at  man’s  eftate  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  kail 
hardfhip.  Another,  A  perfon  ignorant  of  the  terms  of 
country  ceccnomy,  fuch  as  a  young  citizen,  who  ha¬ 
ving  been  ridiculed  for  calling  the  neighing  of  a  horie 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next 
morning,  on  hearing  the  cockcrow,  to  fhow  inftru&ion 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  exclaimed  to  his  for¬ 
mer  mftru&or,  How  that  cock  neighs  !  whence  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  London  have  ever  fmce  been  called  cock- 
neighs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
this  term,  we  at  lead  learn  from  the  following  verfes, 
attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  II. 

Was  I  in  my  caftle  at  Bungay, 

Fa  ft  by  the  river  Waveney, 

I  would  not  care  for  the  J  ing-cf  cockney, 

(y.  e.  the  king  of  London.) 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  fports  and  fhow3  formerly  held  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  Childermas- day,  where  he  had  his 
officers,  a  marfhal,  conttable,  butler,  &c.— See  Dug- 
dale’s  0 tig  tries  Juridiciales ,  p.  247. 

COCKROACH.  See  Blatta.  In  Captain  Cook’s 
laft  voyage,  the  fhips,  while  at  Huahtine,  were  infeil- 
ed  with  incredible  numbers  of  thefe  creatures,  whom 
it  was  found  impoflible  by  any  means  to  deitroy.  li¬ 
very  kind  of  food,  when  expofed  only  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  was  covered  with  thefe  noxious  infedls,  and  pier¬ 
ced  fo  full  of  holes,  that  it  refembled  an  honey-comb. 
They  were  particularly  deftrudtive  to  birds  which  had 
been  (luffed  for  curioiities,  and  were  fo  fond  of  ink, 
that  they  ate  out  the  writing  on  labels.  Books,  how¬ 
ever,  were  fecured- from  their  ravages  by  the  elofenefs 
of  the  binding, .which  prevented  them  from  getting  in 
between  the  leaves*  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the  Blat¬ 
ta  Orientalise  and  Germanic  a. 

COCKSWAIN,  or  Cock  son,  an-  officer  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat,  or  (loop,, 
and  all  things  belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  always  ready 
with  his  boat’s  gang  or  crew,  and  to  mam  the  boat  on 
all  occasions.  He  fits  in  the  ftern  of  the  boat,  and  fleers; 
and  hath  a  whittle  to  call  and  encourage  his  men, 

COCLES,  (Pub.  Herat.)  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
alone  oppofed  the  whole  army  of  Porfenna  at  the 
head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions  behind  him 
were  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the  other 
fhore.  When  the  bridge  was  deftroyed,  Codes,  tho’ 
wounded  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  with  his  arms.  A  brazen  , 
ftatue  was  raifed  to  him  in  the  temple  of- Vulcan,  by 
the  conful  Publicola,  for  his  eminent  fervices. 

COCOA,  in  botany.  See  Cocos. 

COCONATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  fa¬ 
mous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus,  who  (li  ft 
difeovered  America :  E.  Long.  8.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 
te  COCOS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  belonging  to  the  na- 
Ufl.  turd  order  of  Palma-*  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  tripar- 
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tite  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous,  with  fix  ffamina.  The  Cocos, 
calyx  of  the  female  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  tri-  v  " 
petalous ;  the  fligmata  three,  and  the  plum  coriace¬ 
ous.  There  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  which  is 
cultivated  in  both  the  Indies,  and  is  of  the  greatett 
ufe  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  Maidive  and  fome  defert  iflands  in  the  Eail  In¬ 
dies;  and  from  thence  to  have  been  tranfported  to  all 
the  warm  parts  of  America  :  for  it  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  inland  parts,  nor  any  where  far  diftant  from 
fettlements.  The  tree  frequently  rifes  60  feet. high.. 

The  body  of  the  trunk,  which  generally  leans* to  one 
fide,  occafioned,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  great  weight 
of  nuts  it  fuftains  when  young,,  is  the  exadl  (hape  of : 
an  apothecary’s  large  iron  peflle,  being  of  an  equal, 
thicknels  at  top  and  at  bottom,  but  fomewhat  fmaller 
in  the  middle  ;  its  colour  is  of  a  pale  brown  -through¬ 
out,  and  the  bark  fmooth.  The  leaves  or  branches  are 
often  14  or  15  feet  long,  about  28  in  number,  winged,, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  flraight  and  tapering.  The  pinnae 
or  partial  leaves  are  green,  often  three  feet  long  next* 
the  trunk^but  diminiftiing in  length  toward  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches.  The  branches  are  fattened  at 
top  by  brown  ftringy  threads  that  grow  out  of  them,, 
of  the  lize  of  ordinary  pack-thread,  and  are  interwo¬ 
ven  like  a  web.  The  nuts  hang  at  the  top  of  the. 
trunk,  in  clutters  of  a  dozen-in  each.  Each  nut,  next; 
the  item,  has  three  holes  clofely  flopped  ;  one  of  them 
being  wider,  and  more  eafily  penetrated  than  the  rett. 

When  the  kernel  begins  to  grow,  it  incrufls  the  infide 
of  the  nut  in  a  bluifh,  jelly-like  fubflance  ;  as  this  grows 
harder,  the  inclofcd  liquid,  diililled  into  the  nut  from  , 
the  roots,  becomes  fomewhat  acid  ;  and  the  kernel,  as 
the  nut  ripens,  becomes  ilill  more  folid ;  and.  at  length 
lines  the  whole  infide  of  the  nut  for  above  a  quarter, 
of  an  inch  thick,  being  as  white  as  fnow,  and  of  the 
flavour  of  an  almond.  The  quantity  of  liquor  in  a. 
full  grown  nut  is  frequently  a  pint  and  upwards.  The 
hufky  tegument  of  the  nut  confifts  of  flrong,  tough, 
ftringy  filaments,  which,  when  removed  from  the 
fruit,  refemble  coarfe  oakhum,  and  may  perhaps  be 
conveniently  enough  ufed  as  fuch.  The  (hells  of  thefe 
nuts,  being  tipped  with  filver,  are  frequently  ufed  for 
drinking  bowls.  The  bark  of  the  tree  may  be  wrought 
into  cordage,  and  the  leaves  into  bafkets,  brooms,  ham¬ 
mocks  in  form  of  net3,  mats,  facks,  and  other  ufefiil- 
utenfils.  The  liquor  contained  in  the,  fhell  is  a  moft 
cooling  wholefome  beverage  in  thofe  fultry  climates,, 
and  the  white  kernel  a  moll  agreeable  food.  The  Mal- 
dive  cocoa-nut- is  efleemed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  thefe. 
iflands,  as  a  powerful  antidote  ag^init  the  bites  of  fer- 
pents  and  other  poifons.  ■  The  cocoa-nut  tree^  is  pro-- 
pagated  by  planting  the.  nuts';  which,  in  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  time,  will  come  up,  provided  they  are 
frefti  and  thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  this  is  what  few  of. 
them  are  when  brought  into  this  country  ;  for  they  al¬ 
ways  gather,  them  before  they,  are  ripe,  that  they  may 
keep  during  their  paffage.  ■  The  beft  way,  therefore, 
would  be  to  gather  fuch  nuts  as  are  thoroughly  ripe 
in  their  native  country,  and  plant  them  in  a  tub  of  dry 
fand,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  vermin  during* 
their  paffage.  Here  they  will  frequently  fprout,. 
which  will  be  an  advantage,  as  they  may  then  be  im-- 
mediately  planted  in  pots  of  earth,  and  plunged  in  thee 
bark-ftove. 

GOCTION^ 
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COCTION,  a  geneial  term  for  all  alterations  made 
in  bodies  by  the  application  of  fire  or  heat. 

COCYTUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the  theology  of  the  poete.  It  has  its  name  a'ro  Ttf 
x.uY.utivy  from  groaning  and  lamenting.  Hence  Milton, 
Cocytus  nam’d  of  lamentation  loud, 

Heard  on  the  rueful  ftreani. 

It  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx  ;  and  flowed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  dream. 
COD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gadus  and  Fishery. 
Cod  is  alfo  a  term  ufed,  in  fome  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  a  pod.  See  Pod. 

Cod- Cape ,  a  promontory  on  the  coaft  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  near  the  entrance  of  Boflon  harbour.  W.  Long. 
•69.  50.  N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

CODDY-moddy,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Larus. 

CODE  ( socle x ),  a  colledlicn  of  the  laws  and  confu¬ 
tations  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of 
Juflinian.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  codex , 
a  paper  book;”  fo  called  a  codiclbus,^  or  caudicibus  ar - 
borum,  “  the  trunks  cf  trees  the  bark  whereof 
being  dripped  off,  ferved  the  ancients  to  write  their 
books  on. 

The  code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  law,  and  contains  twelve  books ;  the  matter  of 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  digefls,  ef- 
pecially  the  firft  eight  books  :  but  the  flyle  is  neither 
fo  pure,  nor  the  method  fo  accurate,  as  that  of  the  di- 
gefts  ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  where¬ 
as  the  digefls  difeufs  the  more  abflr.ufe  and  fubtle 
queflions*  of  the  lav/,  giving  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Juflinian’s  code  isdi- 
flinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  code,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time  *,  fuch 
were,  I .  The  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogenean  code  ; 
collections  of  the  Roman  laws,  made  by  two  famous 
lawyers,  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  included 
the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dio- 
clefian  and  Maximinus.  2.  The  Theodofian  code,  com- 
prifed  in  16  books,  formed  out  of  the  conftitutions 
of  the  emperors  from  Conflantine  the  Great  to  Theq- 
dofius  the  Younger  :  this  was  ob ferved  almofl  ovei  all 
the  well,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the-  Juflinian  code. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  later  codes,  particularly  the 
ancient  Gothic,  and  thofe  of  the  French  kings;  as  the 
code  of  Euridic,  code-Lcwis,  code-Henry,  code-Mar- 
chande,  code  des  Eaux,  &c.;  and  the  prefent  king  of 
Prufiia  lias  lately  publifhed  a  code,  which  comprifes 
the  laws  of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.  See  Codex. 

Codex  alfo  denoted  a  kind  of  punifhment  by  means 
of  a  clog  or  block  of  wood,  to  which  flaveS  .who  had 
offended  were  tied  fall,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along 
with  them;  and  fometimes  they  fat  on  it  clofely  bound. 

CODIA,  among  botanills,  fignifies  the  head  of  any 
plant,  but  more  particularly  a  poppy  head  ;  whence  its 
fyrup  is  called  diacodlum . 

Codia,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,' 
belonging  to  the  odlandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  tetraphyllous,  with  fmall  oblong  horizontal  leaves ; 
the  corolla  conlifls  of  four  very  fmall  linear  petals; 
the  flamina  are  eight  filaments  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  the  anthers  are  roundifh. 
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CODICIL,  is  a  writing,  by  way  of  fupplemcnt  to  Codicil 
a  will,  when  any  thing  is  omitted  that  the  tellator  II  j 
would  have  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered,  t  ^ 
or  recalled. 

CODLIN,  an  apple  ufeful  in  the  kitchen,  being  the 
moil  proper  for  baking. 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  cod-lifh 
when  young.  See  Gadus. 

CODON  (K^),  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or  rather 
little  brafs  bell,  refembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They 
were  failened  to  the  trappings  and  bridles  of  horfes. 

Codon,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or¬ 
der,  bolonging  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  decempartite,  with  the  fegments  alternately, 
long  and  fhort  ;  the  corolla  campanulated,  with  the 
limb  decempartite  and  equal;  the  ne£tarium  decem- 
locular,  of  ten  feales  inLrted  into  the  heels  of  the  fla- 
mina;  the  feed-cafe  bilocular;  the  feeds  hairy,  roundifh,' 
in  a  dry  coloured  pulp. 

CODRINGTON  (Chriftopher),  a  brave  Englifli' 
officer,  and  not  lefs  diflinguifhed  for  his  learning  and 
benevolence;  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  1668, 
and  educated  at  Oxford ;  after  which  he  betook  him- 
felf  to  the  army  ;  and,  by  his  merit  and  courage,  foon 
recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  William, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  firil  regiment  of  foot-guards. 

He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1695 ;  and,  upon  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwiek,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and  0  | 
Caribbee  ifiands.  However,  in  1701,  feveral  articles 
were  exhibited  againfl  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  England  ;  to  which  he  publifhed  a  diflindt  and  par¬ 
ticular  anlwer,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  all  v  I 
imputations.  In  1703,  he  (bowed  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Gaudaloupe:  but  at  lall  he  refigned  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  lived  a  fludious  retired  life;  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to 
church-hi tlory  and  metapliyfics.  'He  died  at  Barba¬ 
does,  on  the  7th  of  April  1710,  and  was  buried  there 
the  day  following  ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  interred,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1716,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  lafl  will,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barba¬ 
does,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  t 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  left 
a  noble  legacy  to  All-Souls  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  confiiled  of  his  library, 
which  was  valued  at  6000/.;  and  10,000/.  to  be  laid 
out,  6000  in  building  a  library,  and  4000  in  furnifh- 
ing  it  with  books.  He  wrote  fome  of  the  poems  in 
the  Mufa  Anglican#,  printed  at  London  in  1741. 

CODRUS,  the  17th  and  lafl  king  of  Athens,  fon 
of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidie  made 'war  againfl 
Athens,  the  oracle  faid  that  the  vidlory  would  be 
granted  to  that  nation  whole  king  was  killed  in  battle. 

The  Heraclidae  upon  this  gave  flridt  orders  to  fpare 
the  life  of  Codrus  ;  but  the  patriotic  king  dilguifed 
himfelf  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Codrus  was  defervedly  called  the  father  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  reigned  21  years,  about  2153  years  before 
the  Chridian  era.  To  pay  more  honour  to  his  me-' 
mory,  the  Athenians  made  a  refolution  that  no  man 
after  Codrus  fhould  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king. 

COECUM, 
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Coecum  COECUM,  or  blind-gut.  See  Anatomy,  n°93. 

Co|i us.  Dr  Mu%rdve.  gives  us  an  account,  in  the  Philofo 

y  phical  Tranfa&ions,  of  the  cceeum  of  a  dog  being  cut 
out  without  any  prejudice  to  the  animal.  Mr  Giles 
gives  us  another  of  the  cceeum  of  a  lady  being  diftend- 
ed,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumor  that  held  almoft  three  cho- 
pins  of  a  thin,  grey  i  ft,  aim  oft  liquid  fubftance,  of  which 
fhe  died.  And  Mr  Knowler  a  third,  of  a  boy's  eceeum 
being  vaftly  extended  and  fluffed  with  cherry- Hones, 
which  likewife  proved  mortal. 

COEf  b  ICIEN  PS,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  numbers  or 
known  quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quanti¬ 
ties,  whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  3  x,  ax,  or 
lx;  3,  a  and  b ,  'are  the  coefficients  of  x  :  and  in  6  a , 
gb;  6,  and  9,  are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  b.  See 
Algebra. 

COELES 1 IAL,  or  Celestial,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens:  thus  we  fay, 
ccelejlial  observations,  the  ccelejlial  globe ,  iffc. 

COELIAC  artery,  in  anatomy,  that  artery  which 
ilTues  from  the  aorta,  juft  below  the  diaphragm.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  123. 

Cof.liac  Vi tin,  in  anatomy,  that  running  through  the 
inteftinum  redum>  along  with  the  cocliac  artery. 

COELIMONTANA  Porta  (Pliny),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome^  iituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Coclius  ; 
and  hence  its  name:  thought  to  be  the  ancient  AJinana 
by  fome  ;  but  this  others  doubt.  By  this  gate  Alaric 
with  his  Goths  is  faid  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome. 

COELIOBRIGA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Braeari  in  the  Hither  Spain,  to  the  fouth  of  Bracara 
Airgiifta,  the  north  of  the  Durius,  and  not  far  from 
the  Atlantic;  a  munieipium  (Coin).  Now  thought 
to  be  Barcelos,  a  town  of  Entre  Minho  y  Duero.  W. » 
Long.  9.  1  5.  Lat.  41.  20. 

COELIUS  mons,  one  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome  ; 
fo  called  from  Coeles,  a  Tufcan  eaptas-n,  who  came  to 
the  affiftanee  of  Romulus  againft  the  Sabines,  (Diony- 
fms  Haiicarnafteus).  Called  alio  ^uercuianus,  or  fier¬ 
ce  tv  l  anus  ,  from  the  oaks  growing  on  it ;  and  Auguftus, 
by  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Suetonius).  To  the  eaft  it  had 
the  city  walls,  on  the  fouth  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  weft 
the  Palatine,  and  on  the  north  the  Efquiliae. 

COELIOLUS,  a  part  of  mount  Ccelius  to  the 
fouth,  called  Minor  Ccelius  (Martial)  ;  having  the  city 
walls  on  the  eaft,  the  Aventine  to  the  fouth,  on  the 
weft  and  north  the  valley  through  whieh  the  rivulet  of 
the  Appia  runs. 

COLLOMA,  among  phyficians,  a  hollow  ulcer, 
feated  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

COELOS  portus  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  to  the  fouth  of  Seftos  ;  where 
the  Athenians  creeled  a  trophy,  after  a  fea  vi&ory  over 
the  Lacedemonians  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

COELQSYRIA,  in  the  larger  fenfe  of  the  word, 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  country  lying  fouthward 
of  Seleucia,  and  extending  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Arabia 
but  this  word  is  principally  applied  to  the  valley  lying 
between  Libanns  and  Antilibanus.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  the  apoeryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
tnent. 

COELUS  (Heaven),  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon 
of  JEther  and  Dies  or  Air  and  Day.  According  to 
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Heiiod,  he  married  Terra  or  the  Earth:  on  whom  lie  Coenftetcry 
begat  A  urea  or  the  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  See.  But  H 
having  at  length  imprifoned  the  Cyclops,  who  wrere  t 

alfo  his  children,  his  wife,  being  offended,  incited  her 
fon  Saturn  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers  ; 
and,  by  her  afMance,  he  bound  and  caftrated  Ccelus, 
when  the  blood  that  Bowed  from  the  wound  produ¬ 
ced  the  three  furies,  the  giants,  and  the  wood-nymphs; 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  fea,  im¬ 
pregnated  the  waters,  and  formed  the  goddef3  Venus. 

This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uranus. 

COEMETERY.  See  Cemetery. 

COEMP  PIONALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  an- 
pellation  given  to  old  (laves,  which  were  fold  in  a  lot 
with  others,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent, 
or  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule;  in  oppoiition 
to  anachoret,  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  folitude.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  **<*<&*,  communis ;  and 
vita,  “  life”.  Caffian  makes  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  convent  and  a  monaJleryy  that  the  latter  may  be 
applied  to  the  refidenee  of  a  fingle  religious  or  reelufc; 

\\  here  as  the  convent  implies  ccsnolhes,  or  numbers  of 
leligious  living  in  eominon.  Flcury  fpeaks  of  three 
kinds  of  monks  in  Egypt  ;  anachbrcts,  who  live  in 
folitude  ;  coenobites ,  who  continue  to  live  in  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  farabaites,  who  are  a  kind  of -monks-errant, 
that  ftroil  from  place  to  plaee.  He  refers  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  coenobites  to  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  and 
makes  it  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of 
the  faithful  at  jerufalem.  Though  St  P’achomius  is 
ordinarily  owijed  the  inftitutor  of  the  coenobite  life;  as 
being  the^  firft  who  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. 

COENOBIUM,  xo<v3/?<*v,  the  Hate  of  living  in  a  fo- 
ciety,  Tu  community,  where  all  things  arc  common, 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  firft  infti- 
tutorof  this  kind  of  life;  his  difciples,  though  fome 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  their 
private  eftates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
flock  of  the  whole.  The  Eflenians  among  the  Jew* 
and  Platonifts  are  faid  to  have  lived  in  tlie^fame  man¬ 
ner.  Many  of  the  Chriftians  alfo  have  thought  this 
the  mo  ft  perfect  kind  of  foeiety,  as  beinnf  that  in  which 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  chofe  to  live. 

COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpha- 
lia,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  biftop  of  Minuter, 
where  he  often  refides.  It  is  near  the  river  Burkd, 

E.  Long.  64.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.  58. 

COEVORDEN,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Ovcryflel,  fortified  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Cohorn.  It  was  taken  by  the  biftop  of  Munfter, 

1673  ;  and  the  Duteh  retook  it  the  fame  year.  It  is 
furrounded  by  a  morafs.  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat 
52.  4ov 

COFFEA,  the  Coffee-tree  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  elafs  of  ' 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
47th  order,  Stellata.  The  eorolla  is  funnel-ftaped  $ 
the  (lamina  above  the  tube  ;  the  berry  inferior,  difper- 
mous  ;  the  feeds  aiillated,  or  having  a  proper  exterior 
covering  dropping  off  of  its  own  accord.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia 
Felix.  It  feldom  rifes  more  than  16  or  18  feet  in 
height ;  the  main  item  grows  upright,  and  is  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark  ;  the  branches  are  -produced 
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horizontally  and  oppofite,  eroding  each  other  at  every 
joint  ;  fo  that  every  fide  of  the  tree  is  fully  garmfhed 
with  them,  and  they  form  a  fort  of  pyramid.  The 
leaves  alfo  ftand  oppofite  ;  and  when  fully  grown  are 
about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
middle,  decreafing  toward  each  end  ;  the  borders  are 
waved,  and  the  furface  is  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  chillers  at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  branches  ;  they  are  tubulous,  and 
fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  they  are  divided  into 
five  parts  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour,  but  are  of  fliort  duration.  The  fruit, 
which  is  the  only  ufeful  part,  refembles  a  cherry.  It 
grows  in  cluflers,  and  is  ranged  along  tlie  branches 
under  the  axilla:  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame  green  as  the 
laurel,  but  fomething  longer.  When  it  comes  to  be  of 
a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufactured  into  thofe  coffee-leans  now  fo  generally 
known.  The  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers 
furnilhed  with  iron  plates  18  inches  long,  and  io  or 
1 2  in  diameter.  Thefe  moveable  rollers  are  made  to 
approach  a  third  which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call 
the  chops.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  ^between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  dripped  of  its  firft 
flan,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation  ;  being 
flat  on  the  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  From 
this  machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs  fieve,  where,  the  flan 
drops  between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit  Aides  over 
them  into  balkets  placed  ready  to  receive  it:  it  is  then 
thrown  into  a  veffel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for 
one  night,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  waffled.  When 
the  whole  is  finifhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  an¬ 
other  machine  called  the  peeling-mill.  .  This  is  a  wood¬ 
en  grinder,  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  horfe.  In  pafling  over  the  coffee.it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  flan  that 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
wnnonving-mill.  This  machine  is  provided  with  four 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a 
flave  with  confiderable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee 
of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 
and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  are  fe- 
parated  by  negroes,  after  which  the  coffee  is  fit  for 
fale. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  the 
Eafl  Indies,  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  parts  of 
America*.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  Europe.  Prince  Eugene’s  garden  at  Vi¬ 
enna  produced  more  coffee  than  was  fufftcient  for  his 
own  confumption.  It  delights  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  where  its  root  is  almofl  always  dry,  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with,  gentle  fhowers.  .  It 
prefers  a  weflern  afpedf,  and  ploughed  ground  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  grafs*.  The  plants  fhould  be 
placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  them- 
felves,  they  would  rife  to  the  height  of  1 6  or  1 8  .feet, 
as  already  obferved ;  but  they  are  generally  Glinted 
to  five,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering  their  fruit 
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with  the  greater  cafe.  Thus  dwarft,  they  extend 
their  branches  fo,  that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot 
round  about  them.  They  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  third 


Co  flea. 


but  are  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  W  ith  the 


fame  infirmities  that  moll  other  trees  are  iuDject  to, 
thefe  are  likewife  in  danger  of  being  deflroyed  by  a 
worm  or  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  The 
hills  where  the  coffee-trees  are  found  have  generally 
a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  the  laft,  it  languifhes 
for  fome  time  and  then  dies :  in  the  former,  its,  roots, 
which  feldom  fail  of  ftriking  between  ilones,  obtain 
nourifhment,  and  keep  the  tree  'alive  and  fruitful  for 
30  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the 
coffee-tree.  The  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land 
reduced,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture  ;  and 
unlefs  he  is  fo  fituated,  that  he  can  break  up  a  fpot  of 
virgin  land,  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  that  which  is 
totally  exliaufled  by  the  coffee-trees,  his  lofs  is  irre¬ 
parable.  .  •  r 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  io  greatly 
to  excel  that  raifed  in  the  American  plantations  or 
elfe where,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  now  but 
feldom  pradifed  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies. .  Large 
plantations  of  this  kind  were  formerly  made  in  fome*. 
of  them  ;  and  it  was  propofed  to  the  parliament  to 
give  a  proper  encouragement  for  cultivating  t^iis  com¬ 
modity  there,  fo  as  to  enable .  the  planters  td  under¬ 
fell  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accordingly,  there 
was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  payable  on  all  coffee 
imported  from  our  colonies  in  America,  which  at  that 
time  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufRcient  encouragement  for 
this  kind  of  commerce  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  A- 
merican  coffee  to  the  Arabian  hath  almofl  ruined  the 
projedl.  Mr  Miller  propofes  fome  improvements  in 
the  method  of  cultivation.  According  to  him,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  too  moifl  a  foil,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  too  foon.  They  ought,  he  fays,  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  their  flans  are 
fhri veiled,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  fhaken. 
This  will  indeed  greatly  diminifh  their  weight,  but 
the  value  of  the  commodity  will  thereby  be  increafed 
to  more  than  double  of  that  which  is  gathered  fooner. 
In  Arabia,  they  always  (hake  the  berries  off  the  trees, 
fpreading  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  fuch 
as  readily  fall  at  each  time.  Another  caufe  may  be 
the  method  of  drying  the  berries.  They  are,  he  ob- 
ferves,  very  apt  to  imbibe  moifture,  or  the  flavour  of 
anything  placed  near  them.  A  bottle  of  rum  placed 
in  a  clofet,  in  which  a  canifter  of  coffee-berries  clofely 
flopped  was  flanding  on  a  fhelf  at  a  confiderable  di- 
fiance,  in  a  few  days  fo  impregnated  the  berries  as  to 
render  them  very  difagreeable  :  the  fame  hath  alfo 
happened  by  a  bottle  of  fpirit  of  wine  flanding  in  the 
fame  clofet  with  coffee  and  tea,  both  which  were  in  a 
few  days  fpoiled  by  it.  Some  years  ago,  a  coffee- 
fhip  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put  on 
board,  the  flavour  of  which  was  imbibed  by  the  coffee* 
and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled.  For  thefe  reafons,  Mr 
Miller  diredls  that  coffee-berries  fhould  never  be  brought . 
over  in  fhips  freighted  with  rum,  nor  laid  to.  dry 
in  the  houfes  where  fugars  are  boiled  or  rum  diflilled. 
When  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  off 
when  the  trees  are  perfedlly  dry,  and  fpread  upon 
cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry,  carrying  them  every  evening 
j  under 
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under  cover,  to  prevent  the  dews  ©r  rain  from  falling 
J  on  them.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  fhould  have  their 
outer  Heins  beaten  off,  and  then  be  carefully  packed  up 
in  cloths  or  bags  three  or  four  times  double. 

The  coffee-tree,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is 
fometimes  cultivated  in  European  gardens ;  but  for 
this  it  requires  the  afiidance  of  a  dove.  It  makes  a 
fine  appearance  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  (being  an 
evergreen),  but  efpecially  when  in  flower,  and  when 
the  berries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  winter, 
fo  that  they  continue  a  long  time  in  that  date.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  berries;  but  they  mud  be  plant¬ 
ed  immediately  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  for  they 
lofe  their  vegetative  quality  in  a  very  fhort  time  :  when 
fent  abroad  by  the  pod,  they  have  condantly  failed  in 
thofe  that  have  been  a  fortnight  on  their  journey  ;  fo 
that  where  thefe  trees  are  defired,  the  young  plants 
mud  be  fent,  if  it  be  at  any  didance  from  the  place 
where  they  grow.  The  frefh  berries  may  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  If  the  bed  be  of  a  proper  temperature,  the 
young  plants  will  appear  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
time  ;  and  in  fix  weeks  more,  will  be  ready  for  tranf- 
planting  into  feveral  pots.  During  fummer,  they  mud 
be  frequently  watered ;  but  not  in  too  great  plenty, 
otherwife  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  rot.  The  fird  fign 
of  the  plants  being  difordered  is  their  leaves  fweating 
out  a  clammy  juice  ;  after  which  they  are  over-run 
with  infe&s,  that  cannot  be  dedroyed  till  the  plants 
have  recovered  their  health  ;  fo  that  on  the  firfi  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thefe  infers,  the  trees  fhould  be  removed 
into  frefh  earth,  and  all  poflible  care  taken  to  recover 
them.  The  disorders  incident  to  them,  generally  pro¬ 
ceed  either  from  their  having  been  put  into  large  pots, 
or  from  the  earth  about  them  being  too  diff  or  over¬ 
watered.  The  mod  proper  foil  for  them  is  that 
of  a  kitchen-garden,  which  is  naturally  loofe,  and  not 
fubjed  to  bind,  efpecially  if  it  has  condantly  been 
well  wrought  and  dunged. 

Coffee  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
thofe  berries  ;  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  100 
years,  and  among  the  Turks  for  170. 

Its  original  is  not  well  known.  Some  aferibe  it  to 
the  prior  of  a  monadery;  who  being  informed  by  a 
goat-herd,  that  his  cattle  fometimes  browzing  on  the 
tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  curi¬ 
ous  to  prove  its  virtue  :  accordingly,  he  fird  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  fleeping  at  matins. 
Others,  from  Sehehabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of 
coffee  to  the  Perfians :  from  whom  it  was  learned  in 
the  1 5th  century  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  red  fea  ;  and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  himfelf,  and  found  that  it  didipated  the 
fumes  which  oppreffed  the  head,  infpired  joy,  opened 
the  bowels,  and  prevented  deep,  without  being  in¬ 
commoded  by  it,  recommended  it  fird  to  his  der- 
vifes,  with  whom  he  ufed  to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer. 
Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden  ; 
the  profeffors  of  the  law  for  dudy,  artifans  to  work, 
travellers  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine  every  body 
at  Aden,  drank  coffee.  Hence  it  palled  to  Mecca; 
where  fird  the  devotees,  then  the  red  of  the.  people, 
took  it.  From  Arabia  Felix  it  paffed  to  Cairo.  In 
1511,  Kahie  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
it  inebriated,  and  inclined  to  things  forbidden.  But 


Sultan  Caufou  Immediately  after  took  off  the  prohibi-  Coffee, 
tion  ;  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and 
Condantinople.  The  dervifes  declaimed  againd  it 
from  the  Alcoran,  which  declares,  that  coal  is  not  of 
the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for  food.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee-houfes  to  be 
fhut ;  but  his  fucceffor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coal , 
they  were  again  opened.  During  the  war  in  Candia, 
the  affemblies  of  news-mongers  making  too  free  with 
date  affairs,  the  grand  vifir  Cuproli  fuppreffed  the 
coffee-houfes  at  Condantinople :  which  fuppreffion, 
though  dill  011  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  public  ufe 
of  the  liquor  there.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  wa3 
the  fird  who  brought  it  into  Franc'e  ;  and  a  Greek 
fervant,  named  Pafqua ,  brought  into  England  by  Mr 
Dan.  Edwards,  a  Turky  merchant,  in  1652,  to  make 
his  coffee,  hrd  fet  up  the  profefiion  of  coffee-man,  and 
introduced  the  drink  into  this  idand. 

The  word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic:  the  Turks  pro¬ 
nounce  it  caheuh ,  and  the  Arabians  cahuah;  which  fome 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite,  others  for  any  thing  that 
promote  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  drength  and  vigour. — The  Mahometans,  it  is 
obferved,  didinguifh  three  kinds  of  cahuah.  The  fird: 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates :  the  fecond  is 
made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry  ;  this 
they  call  the  Sultan9  s  coffee ,  from  their  having  fir  ft 
introduced  it  on  account  of  its  heating  lefs  than  the 
berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open  :  the 
third  is  that  made  with  the  berry  itfelf,  which  alone 
is  ufed  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  for 
tranfportation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the 
pods  called  them  the  flower  of  the  coffee-tree .  The 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occafioned  its  being 
called  fyrup  of  the  Indian  mulberry ,  under  which  fpe- 
cious  name  it  fird  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confids  in  roading,  or  gi¬ 
ving  it  a  jud  degree  of  torrefa&ion  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  have  acquired  a  brown ifh  hue 
equally  deep  on  all  Tides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
as  much  as  ferves  the  prefent  occafion.  A  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  put 
into  it.  After  it  has  jud  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  deco&ion  having  dood  a  while  to  fettle 
and  fine,  they  pour  or  decant  it  into  difhes.  The  or¬ 
dinary  method  of  roading  coffee  amongd  us  is  in  a  tin 
cylindrical  box  full  of  holes,  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  fpit :  under  this  is  a  femicircular 
hearth,  whereon  is  a  large  charcoal-fire :  by  help  of 
a  jack  the  fpit  turns  fwift,  and  fo  roads  the  berry  ; 
being  now  and  then  taken  up  to  be  fhaken.  When  the 
oil  rifes,  and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it 
is  emptied  into  two  receivers  made  with  large  hoops, 
whofe  bottoms  are  iron  plates:  there  the  coffee  is 
fhaken,  and  left  till  almod  cold  ;  and  if  it  look  bright 
and  oily,  it  is  a  fign  it  is  well  done. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities  of  this  berry.  To  determine  its  real 
effeds  on  the  human  body,  Dr  Percival  has  made  fe¬ 
veral  expeiiments,  the  refult  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
following  words:  “  From  tliefe  obfeivations  we  may^^ 
infer,  that  coffee  is  {lightly  adringent,  ami  antifeptic;  Voi.  U. 
that  it  moderates  alimentary  fermentation,  and  is P*  ia7* 
powerfully  fedative.  Its  n&ion  on  the  nervous  fyftem 
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probably  depends  on  the  oil  it  contains;  which  re-  traverfe  and  gallery,  in  that  thefe  latter  are  made  by  Cofferer, 
eeives  its  flavour,  and  is  rendered  mildly  empyreu-  the  befiegers,  and  the-  coffer  by  the  befieged.  The  Cofa' 
matic,  by  the  proeefa  of  ro ailing.  Neumann  obtained  belieged  generally  make  ufe  of  coffers  to  repulfe  the  1 
by  diflillation  from  one  pound  of  coffee,  five  ounces  befiegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pafs  the  ditch.  To 
five  drachms  and  a  half  of  water,  fix  ounces  and  half  fave  themfelves  from  the  fire  of  thefe  coffers,  the  be- 


a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
drachms  of  a  caput  mortuum.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  rye,  torrefied  with  a  few  almonds,  which  furnifli 
the  neceffary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  fubffitute  for  thefe  berries. 

“  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  feem  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  grateful  fenfation  which  it  produces  in 
the  ilomach,  and  from  the  fedative  powers  it  exerts 
on  the  vis  vita;.  Hence  it  affifts  digeflior,  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  headach  ;  and  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians; 
becaufe  it  countera&s  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  to 
the  ufe  of  which  thole  nations  are  much  adduced. 

“  In- delicate  habit*,  it  often  occalions  watchfulnefs, 
tremors,  and  many  of  thofe  complaints  which  are  de¬ 
nominated  nervous.  It  has  been  even  fufpefted  of 
producing  paliies ;  and  from  my  own  obfervation,  I 
lhould  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Slare  affirms,  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li¬ 
beral  ufe  or  coffee,  and  that  his  diforder  was  remo¬ 
ved  by  abffinence  from  that  liquor. 

**  The  following  curious  and  important  obferva¬ 
tion  is  extra&ed  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  April  1773:  “  On 
reading  yourifection  concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  I  had  obferved  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  have  faid  of  its  fedative  virtues. 
It  is  the  bed  abater  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  pei  iodic 
afthma  that  I  have  feen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of 
the  bell  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  ftrong 
immediately  after  grinding  ic.  I  have  commonly  or¬ 
dered  an  ounce  for  one  difli  ;  which  is  to  be  repeated 
frefh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour; 
and  which  I  direfl  to  be  laken  without  milk  or  fugar. 
The  medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Mufgiave, 
m  his  treatife  D:  arthnthle  anomala :  but  I  firll  heard 
of  it  from  a  phyfician  in  this  place,  who  having  once 
practifed  it  in  Litchfield,  had  been  informed  by  the 
old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir  John  Royer,  during 
the  latter  year  of  his  life,  kept, free  from,  or  at  lead 
lived  eafy  under,  his  afthma,  from  the  ufe  of  very 
ftrong  coffee.  This  difeovery,  it  feems,  he  made  af¬ 
ter  the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  difeafe.” 
Since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I  have  frequently  di¬ 
rected  coffee  in  the  afthma  with  great  fuccefs.” 

COFFER,  in  architecture,  a  fquare  depreffure  or 
finking  in  each  interval  between  the  modiilions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice  ;  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe  ; 
fometimes  with  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

Coffex,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodge¬ 
ment,  athwart  a  dry  moat,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep, 
and  from  16  to  18  broad  ;  the  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raifed  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat ;  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
with  earth  for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
with  embrafures :  the  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  caponiere,  excepting  that  this  laft  is  fometimes 
made  beyond  the  counterfcarp  on  the  glacis  ;  and  the 
coffer  always  in  the  moat  taking  up  its  whole  breadth, 
which  the  caponiere  does  not.  It  differs  flora  the 


fiegers  throw  up  the  earth  on  that  fide  towards  the 
coffer.  I 

COFFERER  of  the  King’s  household,  a  princi¬ 
pal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 

He  was  likewife  a  white- Raff  officer,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  He  had  a  fpecial  charge 
and  overfight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  houfthold. 

He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king’s  fervants  below  flairs, 
and  for  provifions  as  diredled  by  the  board  of  green 
cloth.  This  office  is  now  fuppreffed,  and  the  buiinefs 
of  it  is  tranfacled  by  the  lord  fteward,  and  paytnafter 
of  the  houfehold.  He  had  L.  too  a-year  wages,  and 
L.  400  a-year  board-wages. 

COFFIN,  the  cheft  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  fepuichral  honours  paid  to  the  manes  of  de¬ 
parted  friends  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention,  - 
and  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  put  into  a 
coffin  has  been  particularly  confidered  as  a  mark  of 
the  higheft  diflindlion.  With  us  the  poorefl  people 
have  their  coffins.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them, 
the  pari  ill  is  at  the  expence.  On  the  contrary,  in 
theeafl  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufe  of  in  our  times ; 

Turks  and  Chriflians,  as  Thevenot  affurcs  us,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  feem  to  have  buried  their 
dead  in  the  fame  manner  :  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  Riould  feem,  put  into  a  coffin  ;  nor  that 
of  Elifha,  2  Kings  xiii.  2  1.  whofe  bones  were  touched 
by  the  corpfe  that  was  let  down  a  little  after  into  his 
fepulchre.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree  ;  and  antique  coffins  of  flene, 
and  Jycomore-wood,  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  that  country  ; 
not  to  mention  thofe  faid  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
paffeboard  ;  formed  by  folding  or  glueing  cloth  to¬ 
gether  a  great  many  times,  curiouffy  plaftcrtd,  anjl 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancient 
Egyptian  cultom,  and  not  pra&ifed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  were,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the 
facred  hiftorian  exprefsly  obferves  of  Jofeph,  that  he 
was  not  only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  too  *.$ '*  Gen.  1.1! 
both  being  managements  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians. 

Bifhop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  this  paffage, 
takes  notice  of  thefe  Egyptian  coffins  of  fycamore 
wood,  and  of  pafteboard  ;  but  he  doth  not  mention 
the  contrary  ufage  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  was  requilite,  one  might  fuppofe,  in  order  fully 
to  illuftrate  the  place  ;  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  facred  au¬ 
thor.  Maillet  apprehends  that  all  were  not  inclofed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repofitorie& 
of  the  dead  ;  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  perfons  of  figure:  for  after  having  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  feveral  riches  found  in  thofe  chambers  of 
death,  he  addsf,  “  But  it  muff  not  be  imagined  thatf  Let.  vl 
the  bodies  depofited  in  thefe  gloomy  apartments,  were  p.  a8i.  jj 
all  inclofed  in  chefts,  and  placed  in  niches.  The 
greatefl  part  were  fimply  embalmed  and  fwathed  af¬ 
ter  that  manner  which  every  one  hath  fome  notion 
of ;  after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  fide  of  *  I 
another  without  any  ceremony.  Some  were  even  laid 
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In  thefe  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all ;  or  fuch 
a  flight  one,  that  th>re  remains  nothing  of  them  in 
the  linen  in  which  tWey  were  wrapped,  but  the  bones, 
and  thofe  half  rotten.  It  is  probable,  that  each 
confiderable  family  had  one  of  thefe  burial-places  to 
themfelves ;  that  the  niches  were  defigned  for  the 
bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families  ;  and  that  thofe  of 
their  domedics  or  flaves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  laying  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that ;  which, 
without  doubt,  was  alfo  all  that  was  done  even  to  the 
heads  of  families  of  lefs  did in&iori.”  After  this  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial,  pra&ifed  anci¬ 
ently  in  that  country,  which  had  been  blit  lately  difco- 
vered  ;  and  which  confided  in  placing  the  bodies,  af¬ 
ter  they  were  fwathed,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering  them  with  a  mat,  under  a  depth  of  land  of 
feven  or  eight  feet.  . 

That  coffins  then  were  not  univerfally  ufed  in  E- 
gypt,  is  undoubted  from  thefe  accounts  ;  and  probably 
they  were  only  perfons  of  diftin&ion  who  were  buried 
in  them.  It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in 
times  fo  remote  as  that  of  Jofeph,  they  might  be 
much  lets  common  than  afterwards  ;  and  confcquently, 
that  Jofeph’s  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  might  be 
mentioned  with  a  defign  to  exprefs  the  great  honours 
which  the  Egyptians  did  him  at  hia  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  mod  furnptuous  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Egyptians,  embalmed ,  and  put  into  a  coffin. 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  verfion,  which  was 
made  for  Egyptians,  feems  to  reprefent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.  Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  chje&ion  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
cf  Nain’s  fon  is  reprefented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  or  “  on  a  bier for  the  pre- 

fent  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known 
to  lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  uninclofed,  carry 
them  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  So 
Dr  Ruffe  1,  in  particular,  describes  the  bier  ufed  for 
the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
form  cf  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rifes  with  a  ledge  in 
the  middle.  Chridians,  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier  :  but  as  the  mod 
common  kind  of  bier  rcfembles  our  coffins,  that,  ufed 
by  the  people  of  Nain  might  very  poffibly  be  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  was  very 

proper. 

COGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  fmall  fifhing*boat  upon  the 
coads  of  Yorkihire  :  and  cogs  (cogones)  are  a  kind  of 
little  fhips  or  veflels  ufed  in  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Hum¬ 
ber  ;  (Stat.  23.  H.  VIII.  c.  18.)  Pra’paratis  cogoni- 
bus ,  galleisy  iff  a/iis  navilus ,  &c.  ( Mat.  Pai  is.  ann.  1066. ) 
And  hence  the  cogmen,  boatmen,  andfeamen,  who  af¬ 
ter  fhipwreck  or  Ioffes  by  fea  travelled  and  wandered 
about  to  defraud  the  people  by  begging  and  dealing, 
until  they  were  redrained  by  proper  laws. 

COGITATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  aft 
of  thinking. 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angoumois,  with 
a  cadle,  where  Francis  I.  was  born.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Charante,  in  a  very  pleafant  country,  abounding 
in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.  W. 
Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  lawr  any  male  relation  thro’ 
the  mother. 
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COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  fbr  that  Cognatlo* 
line  of  confanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  fe-  q 

males,  both  defeended  from  the  fame  father  ;  as  ag-  ^ . ,j 

nation  is  for theiine  of  parentage  between  males  only 
defeended  from  the  fame  dock. 

COGNI,  an  ancient  and  drong  town  of  Caramania 
in  Turky  in  Afm,  and  the  refidence  of  a  begLrbeg. 

It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  country,  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  cattle.  Here  are  fhcep  whofe  tails 
weigh  30  pounds.  E.  Long.  32.  56.  N.  Lat.  37.  56. 

COGNITIONIS  causa,  in  Scots  law.  When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  conftitute  the  debt  againd  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  fucceffion,  the  creditor  can  obtain  .no 
decreet  of  conditution  of  that  debt  againd  the  heir  ; 
but  only  a  decreet  fubjefling  the  haredkas  jaccns ,  or 
the  edate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili¬ 
gence  :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cognition's  caufa . 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusance,  in  law,  has 
divers  iignifkations.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  a  fine,  or  confeffion  of  fomething  done  ;  fome- 
times  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  a  canfe  ;  and  fometimes  a  particular  juril- 
di£lion,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  eaufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  pe'rfoa 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  ffiow  a  charter  for 
it.  This  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contracts,  iff c.  within  the 
liberty  ;  and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for  fuch  matters 
in  the  courts  at  Wedminfier,  the  mayor,  iffc.  of  fuch 
franchise  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  pica,  and 
that  it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  water¬ 
man’s  or  ferving-man’s  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver’s  cred,  whereby  he  is  decerned  to  belong  to  this 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

COGS.  See  Coggle. 

COHABITATION,  denotes  the  date  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  live  together  without  being  legally 
married.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabita¬ 
tion  for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  it 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony, 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucceedsto  afliare  of  an  inheri¬ 
tance,  to  be  divided  among  feveral. 

COHESION,  one  of  the  fourfpecies  of  attraftion, 
denoting  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad¬ 
here  or  dick  together.  _  r 

This  power  was  fird  confidered  by  Sir  Ilaac  New-  Confidersd 
ton  as  one  of  the  properties  effential  to  all  matter,  and^y  s,r  ,laa  - 
the  eaufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  texture  ^ ™ffenthd 
of  different  terred rial  bodies*  He  did  not,  however,  propCrty  2 
^abfolutely  determine  that  the  power  of  cohefion  was  matter, 
an  immaterial  one  ;  but  thought  it  might  poffibly  ai  ife, 
as  well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  action  of  an  2 
ether.  His  account  of  the  original  conditution  of  mat*  His  account 
ter  is  as  follows  :  It  feems  probable,  that  God  in  tneof  the  on- 
beginning  formed  matter  in  iolid,  mafly,  impenetrable,  ( * 

moveable  particles;  of  fuch  fizes,  figures,  and  other  muttcr# 
properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  fpace,  as  mod 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  :  and 
that  thefe  primitive  particles  being  folid,  are  incom¬ 
parably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compofed  of 
them  ;  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
,  in  pieces ;  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himfelf  made  one  at  the  fird  creation.  While 
-  the 
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Cohefion.  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies 
of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages ; 
blit  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chan¬ 
ged.  Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  particles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the 
fame  texture  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of  en¬ 
tire  particles  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that 
nature  may  be  lading,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  feparations  and  new 
aflociations  and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles  ; 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not 'in  the  midft 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  thefe  particles  are  laid  to¬ 
gether,  and  touch  in  a  few  points.”  It  feems  farther, 
**  f’hat  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  inertia ,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fuch  paffive  laws  of  motion  as  natu¬ 
rally  refult  from  that  force  ;  but  alfo  that  they  are 
moved  by  certain  a&ive  principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gra¬ 
vity,  and  that  which  caufeth  fermentation  and  the  co- 
hedon  of  bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  confide- 
red  not  as  occult  qualities,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the 
fpecidc  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature 
by  which  the  things  themfelves  are  formed  ;  their 
truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though  their 
2  caufe  is  not  yet  difcovered.” 

Attra&ion  The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  diffe- 
the  genefal  rent  bodies  in  the  univerfe  are  compofed,  according 
ture°f  ^  t0  *faac  Newton><  is  that  of  attra&ion:  L  e.  “  Eve¬ 
ry  particle  of  matter  has  an  attra<ftive  force,  or  a 
tendency  to  every  other  particle  ;  which  power  is 
ftrongeft  in  the  point  of  contact,  and  fuddenly  de- 
creafes,  infomuch  that  it  ads  no  more  at  the  lead  fen- 

_ %  hble  didance  ;  and  at  a  greater  didance  is  converted 

into  a  repellent  force,  whereby  the  [parts  fly  from 
each  other.  On  this  principle  of  attra&ion  may  we 
account  for  the  cohedon  of  bodies,  otherwife  inexpli- 
4  cable. 

Formation  “  The  fmalleft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  ftrong- 
of  different  attradions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker 
iizes.  virtue;  and  many*  of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe 
bigger-  particles,  whofe  virtue  is  dill  lefs  ;  and  fo  on 
for  divers  fucceffions,  until  the  progreffion  end  in  the 
biggeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemidry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend;  and  which, 

$  by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  fendble  magnitude. 

Diftin&ion  If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to 
of  bodies  preflure  without  any  Hiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and 

foft°  humid  elaflaC  ;  returninff  to  its  figure  vvith  a  force  arifing 
’from  the  mutual  attra&ion  of  its  parts.  If  the  parts 
Hide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  foft. 
If  they  Hip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agita¬ 
ted  by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  great  enough  to^  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  fluid  ;  and  if  it  be  apt 
to  dick  to  things,  it  is  humid  ;  and  the  drops  of  eve¬ 
ry  fluid  affe&  a  round  figure  by  the  mutual  attrac¬ 
tions  of  their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  fea 
a  deeds  a  round  figure  from  the  mutual  attraction  and 
gravity  of  its  parts. 

“  Since  metals  diflolved  in  acids  attraCl  but  a  fmall 
6  quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attractive  force  reaches  but 
Exigence  to  a  fmall  didance.  Now,  as  in  algebra,  where  af- 
cf  repulQvcfirmative  quantities  ceafe,  their  negative  ones  begin  ; 
P°Jcr  Pro"  fo  in  mechanics,  where  attraction  ceafes,  there  a  re- 
pulfive  virtue  mud  fucceed.  That  there  really  is  fuch 
:a  virtue  feems  to  follow  from  the  reflections  and  in- 
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flections  of  the  rays  of  light ;  the  rays  being  repelled  Cohefion. 

by  bodies  in  both  thefe  cafes  without  the  immediate  1 - * 

contact  of  the  reflecting  or  inflecting  body.  The  fame 
thing  feems  alfo  to  follow  from  the  emiflion  of  light ; 
a  ray,  as  foon  as  fliaken  off  from  a  body  by  the  vibra¬ 
ting  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  attraction,  being  driven  away  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  velocity  :  for  that  force  which  is  fufH- 
cient  to  turn  it  back  in  reflection  may  be  fufficient  to 
emit  it.  From  the  fame  repelling  power  it  feems  to 
be  that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet ;  that  the  object-glades  of  long  telefcopes  lie  up¬ 
on  one  another  without  touching ;  and  that  dry  pow¬ 
ders  are  difficultly  made  to  touch  one  another  fo  as  to 
dick  together,  without  melting  them  or  wetting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to¬ 
gether. 

“  The  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
which  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  : 
to  account  for  which,  fome  philofophers  have  rccourfe 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  effed  is  nothing 
elfe  but  to  beg  the  quedion.  Others  imagine,  that 
the  particle  of  bodies  are  conne&ed  by  red,  i.  e  in  ef¬ 
fect  by  nothing  at  all ;  and  others,  by  confpiring  mo¬ 
tions,  /.  e.  by  a  relative  reft  among  themfelves.  For 
myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere  by  an  attra&ive  force,  whereby  they  tend 
mutually  to  each  other.” 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conftitution  No  con- 
of  bodies,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  they  c*ufion  t® 
are  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  particles,  !?e  dra*? 
kept  together  by  a  force  or  power ;  but  of  what  na-  account!* 
ture  that  power  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
we  muft  remain  ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are 
made.  Some  of  the  Newtonian  philofophers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  pofitively  determined  thefe  powers  to  be 
immaterial.  In  confequence  of  this  fuppofition,  they 
have  fo  refined  upon  attra&ions  and  repnlfions,  that 
their  fyftems  feem  not  far  from  downright  fcepticifm, 
or  denying  the  exiftence  of  matter  altogether.  A 
fyftem  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by  Dr  Prieftley  *,  *  °f . 
from  Meflrs  Bofcovich  and  Michell,  in  order  to  folve 
fome  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  do&rine  of P* 
light*  “  The  eafieft  method  (fays  he)  of  folving  all  Mr  Mi- 
difficulties,  is  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  Mr  Bofcovich,  cheH’s  hy-  | 
who  fuppofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  has 
been  perhaps  univerfally  taken  for  granted  ;  but  that  ©r'pricfb 
it  confifts  of  phyfical  points  only,  endued  with  powers  ley. 
of  attraction  and  repulfion  in  the  fame  manner  as  folid 
matter  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be :  provided  there¬ 
fore  that  any  body  move  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  have  a  fufficient  momentum  to  overcome 
any  powers  of  repulfion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever ;  for  nothing  elfe  will  penetrate  one  ano¬ 
ther  but  powers,  fuch  as  we  know  do  in  facl  exift 
in  the  fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or  over-rule 
one  another.  The  moft  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed 
almcft  the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothefis,  as  it 
fuppofes  the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter,  arifes  9 
from  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  diffi-  Bodies  op- 
culty  we  meet  with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  Bofe  each 
into  the  fame  place.  But  it  is  demonitrable  that  the  rfher  no£ 
firft  obftrudtion  arifes  from  no  adlual  contact  of  mat-  tuaUon- 
t^r,  but  from  mere  powers  of  repulfion.  This  diffi- tadt. 

culty 
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ohefion-  culty  we  can  overcome;  and  having  got  within  one 
-v - fphere  of  repulfion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  im¬ 

peded  by  the  folid  matter  itfelf.  But  the  very  fame 
is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  fird  obdruCtion.  Why,  therefore,  may 
not  the  next  be  only  another  fphere  of  repulfion, 
which  may  only  require  a  greater  force  than  we  can 
apply  to  overcome  it,  without  difordering  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  conflituent  particles  ;  but  which  may  be 
overcome  by  a  body  moving  with  the  amazing  velocity 
of  light. 

“  This  fcheme  of  the  immateriality  of  matter ,  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penetration  of  mat - 
I0  ter ,  fil'd  occurred  to  Mr  Michell  on  reading  Baxter  on 

rBaxter’s^e  immateriality  of  the  Soul.  He  found  that  this  au- 
1  inion.  thor’s  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  confided  as  it  were 
of  bricks  cemented  together  with  immaterial  mortar. 
Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would  be  confident  with  his  own 
reafoning,  were  agaia  compofed  of  lefs  bricks,  ce¬ 
mented  likewife  by  an  immaterial  mortar ;  and  fo  on 
ad  infinitum.  This  putting  Mr  Michell  upon  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  feveral  appearances  of  nature,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  perceive  that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with 
this  immaterial  mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  exidence 
at  all,  it  could  not  poflibly  be  perceived  ;  every  ef- 
feCt  being  produced,  in  nine  indances  of  ten  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  probably  in  the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  im¬ 
material,  fpiritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  In  dead 
therefore  of  placing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the 
giant  upon  the  tortoife,  and  the  tortoife  upon  he 
could  not  tell  what,  he  placed  the  world  at  once  upon 
itfelf.” 

Other  philofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both 
of  gravitation  and  cohefion  to  be  material  ;  and  to  be 
only  different  aCtions  of  the  etlierial  duid,  or  elemen- 
ementary  tary  gre>  jn  fnpp0rt  of  this  it  hath  been  urged,  that 
before  we  have  recourfe  to  a  fpiritual  and  immaterial 
power  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural  phenomenon,  we 
ought  to  be  well  affured  that  there  is  no  material  fub- 
dance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effeCts.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  we 
are  fo  far  from  having  fuch  affurance,  that  the  contra¬ 
ry  is  manifed  to  our  fenfes.  One  indance  of  this  is 
in  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hemifpheres ,  as 
they  are  called.  Thefe  are  two  hollow  hemifpheres 
of  brafs,  exaCtly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  form 
one  globe  when  joined  together,  without  admitting  any 
air  at  the  joining.  In  this  date,  if  the  air  within 
them  is  exhauded  by  means  of  a  pump,  they  will  co¬ 
here  with  fuch  force,  if  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  as  to  require  a  weight  of  fome  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  feparate  them.  The  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  we  fee,  is  in  this  cafe  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  a  very  drong  cohefion;  and  if  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  as  more  power¬ 
ful  in  its  effeCts,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  pofiible 
that  what  is  called  the  attraction  of  cohefion  may  fome 
how  or  ottfer  be  an  effeCt  of  the  aCtion  of  that  fluid. 
Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element  of  fire.  Its  aCtivity 
is  fuch  as  to  penetrate  all  bodies  whatever;  and  in  the 
date  in  which  it  is  commonly  called  fire ,  it  ads  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in  the 
body.  In  this  date,  it  is  capable  of  diffolving  the 
dronged  cohefions  obferved  in  nature  :  but  whatever 
is  capable  of  diffolving  any  cohefion,  mud  neceffarily 
he  endued  with  greater  power  than  that  by  which  the 
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cohefion  is  caufed.  Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to  CohTio’?i 
diffolve  cohefions,  muff  alfo  be  capable  of 


cauiing 

them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe. 
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Nor  will  it  feem  at  all  drange  that  this  fluid  fliould  aCt 
in  two  fuch  oppofite  ways,  when  we  confider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  which  it  affumes.  Thefe  are 
three,  viz.  lire  or  hear,  in  which  it  confumes,  de- 
droys,  and  diffolves:  light,  in  which  it  feems  deprived 
of  all  deflruCtive  or  diffolvent  power,  and  to  be  the 
mod  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.  The 
third  date  of  this  element  is,  when  it  becomes  what 
is  called  the  eleCtric  fluid ;  and  then  it  attracts,  re¬ 
pels,  and  moves  bodies,  in  a  vad  variety  of  ways, 
without  either  burning  or  rendering  them  viiible  by 
its  light.  In  this  date  it  is  not  lefs  powerful  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two;  for  a  violent  fhock  of  elec¬ 
tricity  will  difplace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  mod  heavy 
and  folid  bodies.  The  feeming  capricious  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  lefs  fufpeCted 
as  the  caufe  of  cohefion,  than  it  otherwife  would  be, 
were  the  attractions  regular  and  permanent,  which 
we  obferve  it  to  occafion.  But  here  we  mud  obferve, 
that  the  fluid  has  an  exidence  in  all  bodies  before  the- 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  effeCts  vifible  to 
us,  and  was  aCting  in  them  according  to  its  fettled 
and  edablifhed  laws.  While  aCting  in  this  manner  it 
was  perfectly  invifible  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  pro¬ 
duce  fome  little  infringement  of  thefe  regular  laws 
according  to  which  it  commonly  aCts.  In  fome  cafes, 
however,  the  eleCtrical  attractions  produced  by  art  are 
found  to  be  pretty  permanent  and  drong.  Thus,  Mr 
Symmer,  in  fome  experiments  with  filk  dockings, 
found  their  attraction  fo  drong,  that  it  required  up¬ 
wards  of  15  pounds  weight  to  feparate  them  from 
each  other  ;  and  this  attraction  would  continue  for 
more  than  an  hour.  In  plates  of  glafs,  too,  be  ob¬ 
ferved  a  remarkable  cohefion  when  eleCtrified.  In 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  1777,  we  find  this- 
hypothefis  taken  notice  of,  and  in  fome  meafure  adopt¬ 
ed,  by  Mr  Henly.  u  Some  gentlemen  (fays  lie)  have 
fuppofed  that  the  eleCtric  matter  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cohefion  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  If  the  eleCtric 
matter  be,  as  I  fufpeCt,  a  real  elementary  fire  inhe¬ 
rent  in  all  bodies,  that  opinion  may  probably  be  well 
founded  ;  ,and  perhaps  the  foldering  of  metals,  and 
the  cementation  of  iron,  by  fire,  may  be  confidered  as  * 
drong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their  hypothefis.” 

On  this  lad  hypothefis  we  mud  obferve,  that  if  the 
eleCtric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  attraction  of  cohefion  univerfally,  the  particles 
of  that  duid  mud  be  deditute  of  all  cohefion  between 
themfelves;  otherwife  we  fhould  be  at  as  great  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  (particles,  as  for 
that  of  terredrial  matter.  Philofophers,  indeed,  do 
not  fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the 
eleCtric  fluid  themfelves  ;  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  particles  of  this  fluid  are  repulfive  of  one  ano¬ 
ther,  though  attracted  by  all  other  matter.  If  this  is 
a  faCt,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  eleCtric  fluid  to  be  the 
caufe  of  cohefion.  The  probability  or  improbability 
of  the  hypothefis  jud  mentioned,  mud  greatly  depend 
on  its  being  afeertained  whether  the  particles  of  the 
eleCtric  fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attraCl 
all  other  kinds  of  matter,  or  not;  but  for  this  we  mult 
refer  to  the  article  Electricity. 

COHOB ATION,  in  chemidry,  an  operation -by 
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which  the  fame  liquor  is  frequently  diftilled  from  the 
fame  body,  either  with  an  intention  to  diffolve  this 
body,  or  to  produce  fome  change  upon  it.  This  is 
one  of  thofe  operations  which  the  ancient  chemifis 
pradlifed  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  and  which  arc 
now  negledled.  To  make  this  operation  eafier,  and 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  vef- 
fels,  a  particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a  pelican ,  was 
invented.  This  veffel  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cu¬ 
curbit  with  an  alembic-head,  but  had  two  fpouts  com¬ 
municating  with  the  body.  As  the  vapour  rofe  up 
into  the  head,  it  was  gradually  condenfed,  and  ran 
down  the  fpouts  into  ;  the  body  of  the  pelican,  from 
whence  it  was  again  dillilled  ;  and  fo  on.  This  vef¬ 
fel  is  reprefented  Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  6. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greatdl  engineer  Holland  has 
produced.  Among  his  other  works,  Avhich  are  efleem- 
cd  mailer-pieces  of  ikill,  lie  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom; 
which,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1747.  He  wrote  a  treatife  011  fortification; 
and  died  in  1  704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part 
of  the  Roman  legion,  comprehending  about  600  men. 
There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the-  firll  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  reff  both  in  dignity  and  number  of 
men.  When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  fird:  cohort  took  up  the  light  of  the  full  line  ; 
the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order :  fo  that  the 
third  was  in  the  centre  of  the  firll  line  of  the  legion, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  left  ;  the  fccond  between  the  firll 
and  third ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third  and  fifth : 
the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  fecond  line  in  their 
natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  fergeant  at  law,  who  is  cal¬ 
led  fergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear 
under  their  caps,  when  they  are  created  fergeants. 

The  chief  life  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonfurc.  See  Tonsure. 

COILING,  on  fhipboard,  implies  a  fort  of  ferpen- 
tine  winding  ;of  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may 
occupy  a  fmall  fpace  in  the  fhip.  Each  of  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  this  fort  is  called  a  fake;  and  one  range  of 
fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a  tier .  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  feven  fakes  in  a  tier;  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  a  cable.  This, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The 
fmaller  ropes  employed  about  the  fails  are  coiled  up¬ 
on  cleats  at  fea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  a- 
mongll  one  another  in  travelling,  contracting,  or  ex¬ 
tending  the  fails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
fame  with  the  cavea  of  the  Romans. 

COIMBRA,  a  handfome,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  famous  univeriity.  The 
cathedral  and  the  fountains  are  very  magnificent.  It 
is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant  country  abounding  in  vine¬ 
yards,  olive-trees,  and  fruits.  It  Hands  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  Long. 
8.  5  7.  N.  Lat.  40.  10. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by 
the  imprefiing  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Money  as  the  fpecies  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  /hells,  or  kernels, 
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which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  Commerce. 
Coin  is  a  particular  fpecies,  always  made  of  metal,  and 
(truck  according  to  a  certain  prccefs  called  Coining. 

The  precife  epoch  a  of  the  invention  of  money  is 
too  ancient  for  our  annals  ;  and,  if  we  might  argue 
from  the  necefiity  and  obvioufnefs  of  the  thing,  muff 
be  nearly  coeval  with  the  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
fome  doubt ;  efpccially  as  moft  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  fo  frequent  and  exprefs  in  their  mention  of  lea¬ 
thern-moneys,  paper-moneys,  wooden -moneys, 

Some,  however,  notwnth Handing  this,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  firff  moneys  were  of  metal :  the  reafons  they 
give,  are  the  firmnefs,  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  durable-* 
nets,  and  univerfality  of  metals;  which,  however,  do 
rather  conclude  they  ought  to  have  been  fo,  than  that 
they  actually  were  fo. 

In  effect,  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were 
the  firll  moneys,  i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impof- 
iibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs,  that  firff  put  men 
011  the  expedient  of  a  general  medium.  See  Ex* 

CHANGE. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  fatd  in  behalf  of  coins, 
that,  on  this  viCw,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have 
their  firff  recourfe  to  metals ;  as  being  almoft  the  on¬ 
ly  things  whofe  goodnefs,  and  as  it  were  integrity,  is 
not  dimini  filed  by  partition;  befides  the  advantages 
above  expreffed,  and  the  conveniences  of  melting  and 
returning  them  into  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals 
which  firff  accuffomed  people,  who  trafficked  toge¬ 
ther,  to  account  them  in  lieu  of  quantities  of  other 
merchandizes  in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to 
fubftitute  them  wholly  in  their  Head ;  and  thus  arofe 
money  :  as  it  was  their  other  property  to  preferve 
any  mark  or  imprefiion  a  long  time,  which  confirmed 
them  in  the  right;  and  thus  was  the  firff  rife  of  coins. 

I11  the  firff  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  different  iizes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  "given  for  any  merchandize,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity  ilipn- 
luted  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  mar¬ 
ket  loaden  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe 
to  be  made,  and  furnifhed  with  inffrurneiits  for  por¬ 
tioning  it,  and  feales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  as 
occafion  required.  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commodious  to  have  pieces  ready  weighed  ;  and  as 
there  were  different  weights  required  according  to 
the  value  of  the  different  wares,  all  thofe  of  the  fame 
weight  began  to  be  dtffinguiffkd  with  the  fame  mark 
or  figure  :  thus  were  coins  carried  one  Hep  further. 
At  length  the  growing  commerce  of  money  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  diffurbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights 
and  the  matter,  the  public  authority  interpofed ;  and 
hence  the  firff  /lamps  or  impreifions  of  money  ;  to 
which  fucceeded  the  names  of  the  monfers ;  and  at 
length  the  effigy  of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and 
other  precautions  to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies;  and  thus  were  coins  completed. 

Modern  Coins .  In  England  the  current  fpecies  of 
gold  arc  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  Jacobus,  laureat, 
angcl>  and  rofe-noble:  the  four  lall  of  which  are  now 
fcldom  to  be  met  with  ;  having  been  moft  of  them 

con* 
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converted  into  guineas,  chiefly  during  the  reign  of 
J  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  filver  coins  are  the 
crown,  half-crown,  fnilling,  and  fixpence.  Copper 
coins  are  the  half-penny  and  farthing. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed  that  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifh, 
and  the  fame  accounts  obferved  throughout.  Till  then 
the  Scots  had  their  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in 
England ;  but  their  pound  was  but  20  pence  Engliih, 
and  the  others  in  proportion :  accordingly,  their  merk 
was  1 3- s.  Scots,  current  in  England  at  13-^d.  their 
noble  in  proportion.  Befides  thefe  they  had  their  tur- 
norer-pence  and  half-pence;  their  penny  ~  of  that  of 
Eng!and  :  befides  hafe  money  of  achifons,  babees,  and 
placks.  The  bodle  ^  of  the  penny,  £  of  the  achifon, 
y  of  the  babee,  and  y  ^f  the  plaek. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  m,  (hil¬ 
lings,  pence,  &c,  with  this  difference,  that  their  (lul¬ 
ling  is  but  equal  to  n^d.  Sterling:  whence  their 
pound  is  only  18  s.  5^-d. 

But,  for  a  view  of  all  the  coins  prefcntly  current  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their  values  and 
proportions,  fee  the  table  fubjoined  to  the  article  M ) - 

NEY. 

In  many  places  (hells  are  current  for  coins;  particu¬ 
larly  a  fmall  white  kind  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
Maldives,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the 
Indies  cowries,  or  coris,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  bonges , 
and  in  America  porcelaines  ;  of  which  it  takes  a  vaft 
number  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  penny.  Of  zim- 
bis,  another  kind  of  (hell  current,  particularly  in  the 
kingdoms  of  /Yngola  and  Congo,  two  thoufand  make 
what  the  negroes  call  a  macoute ;  which  is  no  real  mo¬ 
ney  ;  for  of  this  there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa 
but  a  manner  of  reckoning :  thus,  two  Flemifh  knives 
they  efteem  a  macoute  ;  a  copper-bafon  two  pounds 
weight,  and  1 2  inches  diameter,  they  reckon  three 
macoutes;  a  fufee  10, 

In  fome  places  fruits  are  current  for  coins.  Of 
thefe  there  are  three  forts  ufed  }  two  in  America,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  Mexicans,  which  are  the  cacao  and 
maize  ;  the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  viz .  almonds 
brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  defarts 
of  Arabia.  Of  cacao  15  are  efteemed  equivalent  to 
a  Spanifh  rial,  or  feven  pence  (lerling.  Maize  has 
ceafed  to  be  a  common  money  fince  the  difeovery 
of  America  by  the  Europeans.  Almonds  ar<?  chiefly 
ufed  where  the  cowries  are  not  current.  As  the  year 
proves  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value 
of  the  money  is  higher  or  lower.  In  a  common 
year  40  almonds  are  fet  againft  a  pefeha,  or  half¬ 
penny  (lerling ;  which  brings  each  almond  to  of  a 
farthing. 

Ancient  Coins  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have^been 
current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Their 
values  and  proportions  are  as  follows. 

J  EWIS  H. 

Becah  -  - 

tek  1  -  - 

Maneh  ?  _ 

Mina  hebraica^ 

ColTsilent  - 
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’Solidii  aureus  or  fextu-a,  worth 

Siclus  au  eus,  wouh  - 

A  talent  of  gold,  worth  * — 
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Note :  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachm,  &c.  were 
of  filver,  the  reft  for  the  molt  part  of  brafs.  The 
other  parts,  as  tri drachm,  tri obolus,  &c.  were  fome- 
times  coined. 

Note  alfo:  The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality 
of  authors,  fuppofed  equal  to  the  denarius ;  though 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  fome* 
what  the  weightier.  See  Drachma  and  Denarius. 

/.  s .  d.  SterL 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the") 

(later  aureus,  weighing  two  attic  I 
drachms,  or  half  of  the  (later  ar-  I 
genteus  ;  and  exchanging  ufually  j 
for  25  attic  drachms  of  filver ;  in  | 

our  money  J 

According  to  our  proportion  of  1  ^ 

gold  to  filver  J 

There  were  likewife  the  (lateiA 
cycizenus,  exchanging  for  28  attic  >  o 

drachms,  or  J 

Stater  pliilippicus,  and  (later 
alexandrinus,  of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  daricus,  according  to  Jo- 
fephus,  worth  50  attic  drachms. 

or  -  - 

Stater  crasfius,  of  the  fame  value. 
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Note  :  Of  thefe  the  denarius,  vidloriatus,  feftertius* 
and  fometimes  the  as,  were  of  filver,  the  reft  of  brafs* 
See  As,  &c. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens, 
fextans,  uncia,  fextula,  and  dupondius. 

The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the")  /.  s .  d.  SterL 
aureus,  which  weighed  generally 
double  the  denarius  ;  the  value  of  j 
which,  according  to  the  firft  pro¬ 
portion  of  coinage,  mentioned  by  | 

Pliny,  was  -  J 

According  to  the  proportion  that  ?  j  Q 
•obtains  now  amongft  us,  worth  5  ^ 
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According  to  the  decuple  pro¬ 
portion,  mentioned  by  Livy  and 
Julius  Pollux,  worth 

According  to  the  proportion  J 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  which  ] 
afterwards  obtained,  whereby  the  V 
aureus  exchanged  for  15  denarii, 
its  value  - 
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Coin,  in  archite&ure,  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagonal- 
wife,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  dair-cafe,  fer- 
ving  at  bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a  level,  and  at 
top  to  correft  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  fup- 
porting  a  vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle  compofed  of  two 
furfaces  inclined  towards  each  other,  whether  that 
angle  be  exterior,  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  & c.  or 
interior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or  chimney.  See 
Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  mo¬ 
ney,  as  performed  either  by  the  hammer  or  mill.  ^ 

Formerly  the  fabtic  of  coins  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  me¬ 
tal  into  feveral  little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which 
wTere  cut  off  with  dieers.  After  having  fliaped  thefe 
pieces,  fo  as  to  render  them,  perfe&ly  .conformable,  in 
point  of  weight,  to  the  dandard  piece,  they  took  each 
piece  in  hand  again,  to  make  it  exa&ly  round  by  a 
gentle  hammering.  This  was  called  a  planchet ,  and 
was  fit  for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers  pre¬ 
pared,  as  they  dill  do,  a  couple  of  fleel  maffes  in  form 
of  dyes,  cut  and  terminated  by  a  flat  furface,  rounded 
off  at  the  edges.  They  engraved  or  damped  on  it  the 
hollow  of  a  head,  a  crofs,  a  fcutcheon,  or  any  other 
figure,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  times,,  with  a 
fhort  legend.  As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain 
dormant,  an<h  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended 
in  a  fquare  prifm,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the 
fquare  hole  of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  fail, 
kept  the  dye  as  heady  as  any  vice  could  have  done. 
The  planchet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this 
inferior  mafs,  to.  receive  the  damp  of  it  on  one  fide, 
and  that  of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered, 
on  the  other.  This  moveable  dye,  having  its  round 
engraved  furface  refting  upon  the  planchet,  had  at  its 
bppolite  extremity  a  flat  fquare,  and  larger  furface, 
upon  which  they  gave  feveral  heavy  blows,  with  a 
hammer  of  an  enormous  fize,  till  the  double  damp 
was  fufficiently,  in  relievo,  impreffed  on  each  fide  of 
the  planchet.  This  being  fmifhed,  was  immediately 
fucceedsd  by  another,  and  they  thus  became  a  dandard 
coin,  which  had  the  degree  offinenefs  of  the  weight  and 
mark  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  infpe£bors, 
to  make  it  good  current  money.  The  drong  tem¬ 
pering  which  was  and  is  dill  given  to  the  two  dyes, 
rendering  them  capable  of  bearing  thofe  repeated 
blows.  Coining  has  been  confiderably  improved  and 
rendered  expeditious,  by  feveral  ingenious  machines, 
and  by  a  wife  application  of  the  fured  phyfical  expe¬ 
riments  to  the  methods  of  fining,  dyeing,  and  damping 
the  different  metals.. 

The  three  fined  indruments  the  mint-man  ufes,  are 
the  laminating  engine;  the  machine  for  making  the 
impreffions  on  the  edges  of  coins  ;  and  the  mill. 

After  they  have  taken  the  laminae,^  or  plates  of  me¬ 


tal,  out  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  cad,  they  Coin; 
do  not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  done, 
but  they  make  them  pafs  and  repafs  between  the  fe¬ 
veral  rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  clofer  and  clofer  to  each  other,  pre- 
fently  give  the  lamina  its  uniform  and  exa£t  thicknefs. 
Indead  of  dividing  the  lamina  into  fmall  fquares,  they  ’ 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  fharp  deel  trepan,  of  a  roun- 
difh  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  proportionable 
diameter,  to  fhape  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  After  thefe  planchets  have  been  prepared 
and  weighed  with  dandard  pieces,  filed  or  feraped  to 
get  off  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  and  then 
boiled  and  made  clean,  they  arrive,  at  lad;,  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  (fig.  i.),  which  marks  them  upon  the  edge; 
and  finally,  the  mill  (fig.  2),  which,  fqueezing  each  pja 
of  them  lingly  between  the  two  dyes,  brought  near  CXL 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  furfaces  or 
fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exactly  all  the  vacancies  of  the 
two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine  which  ferves 
to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  fufficient  notion  of  that  which 
ferves  to  flaten  gold  and  filver  laminae  between  rollers 
of  a  leffer  fize. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fig.  1.),  to 
damp  coins  on  the  edge,  are  two  deel  laminae,  about 
a  line  thick.  One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring, 
is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  laminae, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  other  ;  and 
thefe  two  laminae  are  draight,  although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  damp  a  planchet,  they  firft  put  it  be¬ 
tween  the  laminae  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thefe  be¬ 
ing  each  of  them  laid  dat  upon  a  copper-plate,  which 
is  fadened  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likewife  laid  dat  upon  the  fame  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  laminae 
on  each  fide,  and  in  their  thick  part. 

One  ©f  thefe  laminae  is  immoveable,  and  fadened 
with  feveral  ferews  ;  the  other  Hides  by  means  of  a 
dented  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  furface  of  the  lamina.  This  Hiding  lamina  makes 
the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  remains 
damped  011  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn. 

Only  crown  and  half-crown  pieces  can  bear  the  im- 
preffion  of  letters  011  the  thicknefs  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  fo  handy  (fig.  2.), 
that  a  Angle  man  may  damp  twenty  thoufand  planchets 
in  one  day  :  gold,  diver,  and  copper  planchets,  are  all 
of  them  coined  with  a  mill,  to  which  the  coining 
fquares  (flg.  3.),  commonly  called  dyes,  are  faflened ; 
that  of  the  face  under,  in  a  fquare  box  garn idled  with 
male  and  female  ferews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  deady ;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnifned  with  the 
fame  ferews,  to  faden  the  coining  fquare.  The  plan-  | 
chet  is  laid  flat  on  the  fquare  of  the  efligy,  which  is 
dormant ;  and  they  immediately  pull  the  bar  of  the 
mill  by  its  cords,  which  caufes  the  ferew  fet  within  it 
to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  ferew,  which  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  fo  much  drength, , 
that  by  puihing.  the  upper  fquare  upon  that  of  the 
effigy,  the  planchet,  violently  preffed  between  both 
fquares,  receives  the  impreffion  of  both  at  one  pull, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
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i ng*  The  planchet  thus  ftampt  and  coined,  goes  through 

*— ^  a  final  examination  of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whofe 
hands  it  goes  into  the  world. 

In  the  Coining  of  Medals ,  the  procefs  is  the  fame, 
in  effedl,  with  that  of  money  ;  the  principal  difference 
confifting  in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  fmall  re¬ 
lievo,  receives  its  impreflion  at  a  fingle  ftroke  of  the 
engine  ;  whereas  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  re¬ 
lievo  makes  it  neceffary  that  the  ftroke  be  repeated 
feveral  times  :  to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from 
between  the  dyes,  heated,  and  returned  again;  which 
procefs,  in  medallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  before  the  full  impreflion  be 
given  :  care  muft  be  taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is 
removed,  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  metal  itretclied 
beyond  the  circumference  with  a  fil£.  Medallions, 
and  medals  of  a  high  relievo,  are  ufually  firft  caft  in 
fand,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  ftamping  them  in 
the  prefs,  where  they  are  put  only  to  perfedl  them  ; 
in  regard  the  fand  does  not  leave  them  clear,  fmooth, 
and  accurate  enough.  Therefore  we  may  fee  that 
medals  receive  their  form  and  impreflion  by  degrees, 
whereas  money  receives  them  all  at  once. 

Britijh  Coinage,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  engra¬ 
ving,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  impreffions  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al¬ 
teration  of  the  fpecies,  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  that 
the  hammer-money  ceafed  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  ft  ruck  in  that  manner,  as  in 
ether  nations.  Before  the  hammer  fpecies  was  called 
in,  the  Engliih  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo¬ 
reigners,  infomuch  that  it  was  fcarce  left  of  half  the 
value  :  the  retrieving  this  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  money  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king 
William’s  reign. 

The  Britifh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
it,  under  the  title  of  the  mint.  Formerly  there  were' 
here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of 
feinorage  and  braffage  :  but  fince  the  eighteenth  year 
of  king  Charles  II.  there  is  nothing  taken  either  for 
the  king  or  for  the  expences  of  coning  ;  fo  that  weight 
is  returned  for  weight,  to  any  perfon  who  carries  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain  are  efteemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  fo¬ 
reign  fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm, 
as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  duft,  &c. 

Barbary  Coinage ,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tu¬ 
nis,  is  under  no  proper  regulations,  as  every  goldfmith, 
Jew,  or  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  pleafure  ; 
which  pra&ice  renders  their  money  exceeding  bad, 
and  their  commerce  very  unfafe. 

Mufcovite  Coinage .  In  Mufcovy  there  is  no  other 
coin  ftruck  but  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of 
Mufcow,  Novogrod,  Twere,  and  Plefkow,  to  which 
may  be  added  Peterfburgli.  The  coinage  of  each  of 
thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Perfian  Coinage .  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia 
is  ftruck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Alia; 
and  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of  America,  and  the 
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coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufcovy  :  the  king’s  duty,  Coining 
in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a  half  per  cent .  for  all  the  mo-  ^ 

neys  coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  filver  and  °  C'_ 
copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there  except  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  accefiion  of  a  new  fop  hi. 

Spaniflo  Coinage  is  efteemed  one  of  the  leaft  perfeft 
in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the 
only  cities  where  gold  and  filver  are  ftruck. 

CO  IRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a  large 
and  handfome  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee  whofe  pre¬ 
late  has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  leaft  of  which  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  greateft  of  the  Proteftant. 

It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  feated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
fure,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  9.  27. 

N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  the  a 61  of  generation. 

It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  a<ft  of 
coition.  Bartholine,  &c.  relate,  that  butterflies  make 
130  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  a<ft  of  coition. 

COIX,  job’s-tears:  A  genus  of  the  triandria  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  iu 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
mina.  The  male  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  remote  from 
one  another  ;  the  calyx  is  a  biflorous,  beardlefs  glume. 

The  calyx  of  the  female  is  a  biflorous  glume  ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  a  beardlefs  glume;  the  ftyle  bipartite ;  the  feed 
covered  with  the  calyx  oflified.  Of  this  there  is  but 
one  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  and 
frequently  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  alfo 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  from 
a  fibrous  root,  with  two  or  three  jointed  ftalks,  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  with  fingle,  long,  narrow  leaves  at 
each  joint,  refembling  thofe  pf  the  reed  ;  at  the  bafe 
of  the  leaves  come  out  the  fpikes  of  flowers  ftanding 
on  fiiort  foot-ftalks ;  the  feeds  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  gromwell ;  whence  the  plant  has  by  fome  writers 
been  called  lithofpcrmum .  This  plant  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  this  country  by  feeds  brought  from  Portugal, 
and  fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  after  which  the  young  plants 
are  to  be  removed  into  a  warm  border,  and  planted  at 
the  diftance  of  two  feet  at  leaft  from  each  other.  They 
will  require  no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  poor  people  grind 
the  feeds  of  this  plant,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  and  make 
a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  of  them.  The  feeds  are  inclo- 
fed  in  fmall  capfules  about  the  bignefs  of  an  Englifh  pea, 
and  of  different  colours.  Thefe  are  ftrung  upon  filk, 
and  ufed  inftead  of  bracelets  by  fome  of  the  poorer  fort 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  efpecially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  Cooke  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king’s  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de- 
feended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  bom 
at  Milcham  in  1549.  When  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  firft  occafion  of  his  diftinguifhing 
liirnfelf  was  the  ftating  the  cafe  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  fo  exactly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  After  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  a  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  in 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwich  and  Coventry  chofe 
him  for  their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for 
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Coke  one  of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  of 
Colberg-  commons>  f°r  their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  queen 
.  •  * Elizabeth.  The  queen  appointed  him  folicitor-general 

in  1592,  and  attorney  general  the  next  year.  In 
1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James  I.  ;  and  in  No¬ 
vember  the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  £sV.  at  Winchefter,  he  treated  that  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  fcurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paral¬ 
leled.  June  27.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas  ;  and  in  1613,  lord  chief  juilice 
of  the  king’s  bench,  and  fworn  one  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil.  In  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  difcovery 
and  profecution  of  the  perfons  employed  in  poifoning 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  in  1612.  His 
conteft  not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egeton, 
with  fome  other  cafes,  haftened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
rell  at  court :  fo  that  he  was  fequeftered  from  the 
councihtable  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  juftice.  In 
1621,  he  vigoroufly  maintained  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  againfl  the 
parliament.  The  fame  year,  being  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  Hate  with  dif- 
grace  ;  the  king  faying,  that  “  he  was  the  fitted  in- 
ftrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England he 
was  alfo  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
feized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in 
1625,  the  court  party,  to  prevent  his  being  eledled  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  fherifF  of  Buckingham- 
Ihire  ;  to  avoid  the  office,  if  poffible,  he  drew  up  ex¬ 
ceptions  againft  the  oath  of  a  fherifF,  but  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office.  In  1 628,  he  fpoke  vigoroufly 
upon  grievances  ;  and  made  a  fpeech  in  which  he  af¬ 
firmed,  that  “  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  caufe 
of  all  our  miferies.”  While  he  lay  upon  his  death¬ 
bed,  his  papers-  and  laft  will  were  feized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in.  1634,  and  publifhed  many 
works  :  the  moft  remarkable  are  his  Inftitutes  of  the 
laws  of  England;  the  fir  ft  part  of  which  is  only  a  trans¬ 
lation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of 
the  chief  juftices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV. 

COKENHAUSEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Livonia  in 
Sweden,  on  the  river  Divina.  E  Long.  24.  26.  N. 
Lat.  56.  40. 

COL,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  one  of  the  weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland  ;  it  abounds  in  corn,  pafture,  falmon, 
eels,  and  cod.  W.  Long.  7 .  35.  N.  Lat.  57. 

COLAPIS,  Colops  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Li- 
burnia,  which  after  a  winding  north-eaftcourfe,  falls  into 
the  Savus,  at  the  Infula  Segeftiea.  Now  the  Culpe ,  the 
boundary  of  the  Alps,  running  through  Croatia  into 
the  Save.  Colapiani,  the  people  living  on  it  (Pliny). 

COLARBASIANS,  or  Colorbasians,  a  fet  of 
Chriftians  in  the  fecond  century  ;  fo  called  from  their 
leader  Coiarbafus,  a  difciple  of  Valentinus  ;  who,  with 
Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame  mafter,  maintain¬ 
ed  the  whole  plenitude,  and  perfection,  of  truth  and 
religion,  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet:  and 
that  it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chrift  was 
called  the  alpha  and  omega .  This  fed  was  a  branch  of 
the  Valentinians.  See  alfo  Marcosjans. 

COLBERG,  a  ftrong,  handfome  fea-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fait  works;  and  is 


feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Perfant,  on  the  Baltic  Calbert 
fea,  60  miles  nortli-eafl  of  Stetin,  and  30  north- eaft  of  — r* 
Camin.  E.  Long.  15.  57.  N.  Lat.  54.  18. 

COLBERT  (John  Baptist),  marquis  of  Segnelai, 
one  of  the  greatelt  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1619;  and  defeended  from  a  fa¬ 
mily  that  lived  at  Rlieims  in  Champaigne,  no  way 
confiderable  for  its  fplendor  and  antiquity.  His  grand¬ 
father  is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  hi& 
father  at  fir  ft  followed  the  fame  occupation  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  traded  in  cloth,  and  at  laft  in  fiik.  Our  Colbert 
was  inftrudied  in  the  arts  of  merchandize  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  his  rela¬ 
tion  John  Baptiii  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  prefer¬ 
red  him  to  the  fervice  of  Michael  Le  Tellitr,  iecretary 
of  (late,  whofe  filler  he  had  married  ;  and  here  he  dif- 
covered  fuch  diligence,  and  exaClnefs  in  executing  all 
the  commiffions  that  were  entrulled  to  his  care,  that 
he  quickly  grew’  diftinguiffied.  One  day  his  mafter 
fent  him  v>  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Se¬ 
dan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother;  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  it  back,  after  that  miniiler  had 
feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  re¬ 
turn  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  rough¬ 
ly,  ufed  feveral  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal 
returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda 
or  memoranda,  defired  Le  Tellier  to  furnifh  him  with 
a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment  :  and  Colbert  being 
prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  remembrance 
of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen  him. 
Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan, 
left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in  demand¬ 
ing  the  queen’s  letter,  fhould  renew  the  cardinal’s  an¬ 
ger.  But  his  eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  for 
his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter,  that  he  received  him 
on  condition,  that  he  fhould  ferve  him  with  the  like 
zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement 
of  his  mafter’s  interefL,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks 
of  his  diligence  and  (kill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him 
his  intendant.  He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dex¬ 
ter  oufly  to  the  inclinations  of  that  minifter,  by  retrench¬ 
ing  his  iuperfluous  expences,  that  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling 
benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert’s 
counfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of 
frontier  places  to  maintain  their  garrifons  with  the 
contributions  they  exadled ;  with  which  advice  his 
eminency  was  extremely  pleafed.  lie  was  fent  to 
Rome,  to  negociate  the  reconciliation  of  cardinal  de 
Rets,  for  which  the  Pope  had  fhowed  fome  concern; 
and  to  perfuade  his  holinels  to  corifent  to  the  difin- 
camerating  of  Cafto,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  predeceffor  Urban  VIII.  Upon  the  whole, 
Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert’s  abilities, 
and  withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  ferv-ices,  that 
at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1661,  he  earnefily 
recommended  him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  propereft 
perfon  to  regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time 
ftood  in  much  need  of  reformation.  Louis  accept¬ 
ed  the  recommendation,  and  made  Colbert  inten* 
dant  of  the  finances.  He  applied  himfelf  to  their 
regulation,  and  fucceeded :  though  it  procured  him 
many  enemies*  and  fome  affronts.  Eiance  is  alfo 
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Colbert,  obliged  to  this  minifter  for  eftabliftiing  at  that  time 

— “v— '  her  trade  with  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  Indies  :  a  great  de- 
fign,  and  from  which  fhe  has  reaped  innumerable  ad¬ 
vantages. 

In  1664,  he  became  fuperintendant  of  the  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  for  that  time  applied  himfelf  fo  earneftly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  tuat 
they  are  at  prefent  fo  many  mafter-pieces  of  archi¬ 
tecture  :  witnefs  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  Lou¬ 
vre,  St  Gei  main,  Fontainbleau,  and  Chombord.  As 
for  Ver  failles,  it  may  be  faid  that  he  raifed  it  from  the 
ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog-kennel,  where  Louis 
XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture:  it  is  now  a  palace 
fit  for  the  greateft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces  were 
not  Colbert’s  only  care  :  he  formed  feveral  defigns  for 
increafing  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  capital 
city,  and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  gran¬ 
deur.  The  public  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter  for 
the  eftabliftiment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculp- 
•ture  in  1664.  The  king’s  painters  and  fculptors,  with 
other  fkilful  profefLrs  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted 
at  law  by  the  mafter-painters  at  Paris,  joined  together; 
and  began  to  form  a  foc.iety,  under  the  name  of  tne 
Royal  Academy  foi  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their 
defign  was  to  keep  public  exercifes,  for  the  fake  of 
improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them  to  the 
liighefl  degree  of  perfection.  They  put  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Mazarine,  and  chofe  chancellor 
Seguier  their  vice-proteftor ;  and  after  Mazarine’s 
death  chofe  Seguier  their  proteftor,  and  Colbert  their 
vice- prote dor.  It  W3S  at  his  folicitation  that  they 
were  dually  eftablifficd  by  a  patent,  containing  new  pri¬ 
vileges,  in  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protedor  af¬ 
ter  The  death  of  Seguier,  thought  fit  that  an  hiftorio- 
grapher  fhould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fhould 
be  to  colled  all  curious  and  ufefnl  obfervations  that 
fhould  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  ;  and  his  majefly  was  pleafed  to  fettle 
on  him  a  falary  of  300  livres.  .  To  Colbert  alfo  the 
lovers  of*  naval  knowledge  are  obliged  for  the  eredion 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  erected,  in  1667,  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firft  inhabited 
by  Caflini.  But  thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations 
France  has  to  that  minifter:  fhe  owes  to  him  all  the 
advantages  fhe  receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  feas ;  a 
prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666  and  tinifhed  in  1680. 
Colbert  was  alfo  veiy  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  fociety.  He  undertook  to  reform 
the  courts  of  juflice,  and  to  put  a  (top  to  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  noble  titles ;  which  it  feems  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  thofe  attempts 
he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fucceeded. 

In  1669,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
fea :  and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  an- 
fvverable  to  the  confidence  his  majefly  repofed  in  him. 
He  fuppreffed  feveral  offices,  which  were  chargeable, 
but  ufelefs :  and  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving  the 
king’s  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  flint  up 
the  chamber  inftituted  by  the  edifts  of  Paris  and  Roan. 
He  propofed  feverally  new  regulations  concerning  cri¬ 
minal  courts ;  and  was  extremely  fevere  with  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Tholoufe  for  obftrufting  the  meafures  he 
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took  to  carry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  de-  Co. loert, . 
fign  in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  atCo  c  ci  ei^ 
law,  was  to  give  the  people  more  leifure  to  apply  them- 
felves  to  trading :  for  the  advancement  of  which  he 
procured  an  edict,  to  ereft  a  general  infurance-office 
at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  1672,  he  was  made 
minifter  of  ftate  :  for  how  bufied  foevcr  he  was  in  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs,  yet  he  never  neglected  his 
own  or  his  family’s  intereft  and  grandeur,  or  miffed  any 
opportunity  of  advancing  either.  Fie  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  many  years,  had  for.s  and  daughters  grown  up  ; 
all  of  which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry 
to  great  perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  his  mailer’s  favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his 
fortune  by  powerful  alliances.  However,  bufinefs  was 
certainly  Colbert’s  natural  turn  ;  and  he  not  only'  loved 
it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it,  as 
the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  fhow.  A  lady  of 
great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  ill 
the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of  fer- 
vice  ;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible, 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  100 
perions,  crying,  “  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name 
of  Gad,  to  grant  me  this  favour.”  Upon  which  Col¬ 
bert,  kneeling  down  over  againft  her,  replied,  in  the 
fame  mournful  tone,  “  I  conjure  you,  madam,  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  to  diflurb  me.” 

This  great  minifter  died  of  the  flone,  September  6. 

1683,  in  his  65th  year;  leaving  behind  him  fix  foils 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  ra¬ 
ther  lean  than  fat.  His  mien  was  low  and  dejefted,. 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpeft  ftern.  He  flept  little, 
and  was  very  fober.  Though  naturally  four  and  mo- 
rofe,  he  knew  how  to  aft  the  lover,  and  had  miftrefles. 

He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but  fpoke  judici- 
oufly  of  every  thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended 
it.  He  underftood  bufinefs  perfeftly  well,  andhepur- 
fued  it  with  unwearied  .  application.  Thus  he  tilled' 
the  moft  important  places  with  high  reputation  and 
credit ;  and  his  influence  diffufed  i-tfelf  through  every 
part  of  the  government.  He  reftored  the  finances,, 
the  navy,  the  commerce  :  and  he  erefted  thofe  various 
works  ot  art,  which  have  ever  frnce  been  monuments 
of  his  tafte  and  magnificence.  Fie  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf;  and 
therefore  conferred  donations  and  penfions  upon  fcho- 
lars  in  other  countries,  while  he  eftablilhed  and  pro- 
tefted  academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France 
painters,  ftatuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artifts  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  any  way  eminent :  thus  giving  new 
life  to  the  fciences,  and  making  them  flourifh,  as  they 
did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wife,  ac¬ 
tive,  generous-fpii  ited  minifter ;  ever  attentive  to  the 
interefts  of  his  mafter,  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  fhort  to 
every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  intereft 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate  ;  and  every  nation  may  wifh  themfelves  bleffed 
with  a  Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex  in  England.  It  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  place 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Coloniar 
different  from  Colonia  Camaloduni,  and  by  the  Saxons 
called  Caer  Colin.  It  is  a  beautiful,  populous,  and 
pleafant  town,  extended  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  from 
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eaft  to  weft,  and  adorned  with  10  churches.  It  had 
formerly  ftrong  walls  and  a  caftle,  but  now  there  are 
fcarce  any  remains  of  either.  This  place  is  faid  to 
have  given  birth  to  FL  Julia  Helena,  mother  to  Con- 
flan  tine  the  Great,  and  daughter  to  king  Coelus,  fo 
irmch  celebrated  for  her  piety  and  zeal  in  propagating 
the  Chriftian  religion.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns,  is  a  great  manufacture  of  bays  and  fays. 
It  is  alfo  famous  for  its  oyfters ;  in  pickling  and  barrel¬ 
ling  which,  the  inhabitants  excel.  The  rendering  na¬ 
vigable  the  river  Coin,  on  which  the  town  (lands, 
has  greatly  promoted  its  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
town  had  formerly  an  abbey  wliofe  abbot  was  mitred 
and  fat  in  parliament.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
it  was  befieged  by  the  parliament’s  troops  and  reduced 
by  famine.  It  was  formerly  a  corporation,  but  lately 
loft  its  charter  for  fome  mifdemeanor ;  however,  it  (till 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  1.  2. 
N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

COLCHI  (Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  the  Hither 
India  ;  thought  to  be  Cochin ,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar; 
now  a  faCtory  and  ftrong  fort  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long. 
75.  o.  N.  Lat.  ro.  o. 

COLCHICUM,  meadow-saffron  :  A  genus  of 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Spathacea .  The  corolla  is  fexpartite, 
with  its  tube  radicated,  or  having  its  root  in  the 
ground  ;  there  are  three  capfules,  connected  and  in¬ 
flated.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  bulbous- 
rooted,  low,  perennials,  poffeffing  the  Angular  property 
of  their  leaves  appearing  at  one  time,  and  their  flowers 
at  another  ;  the  former  rifing  long  and  narrow  from 
the  root  in  the  fpring,  and  decaying  in  June  ;  the 
Bowers,  which  are  monopetalous,  long,  tubular,  ereCt, 
and  fix-parted,  rife  naked  from  the  root  in  autumn, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high.  Their  co¬ 
lours  afford  a  beautiful  variety  ;  being  purple,  va¬ 
riegated  purple,  white,  red,  rofe- coloured,  yellow,  &c. 
with  fingle  and  double  flowers.  They  are  all  hardy 
plants,  infomuch  that  they  will  flower  though  the  roots 
happen  to  lie  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  by  this  they  are 
much  weakened.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  roots,  of  which  they  are  very  prolific.  Thefe 
are  to  be  taken  up  and  divided  at  the  decay  of  the 
leaf  in  fummer,  planting  the  whole  again  before  the 
middle  of  Auguft.  They  are  to  be  placed  at  nine  in¬ 
ches  diftance  from  one  another,  and  three  inches  deep 
in  the  ground. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  poifonous.  When  young 
and  full  of  fap,  its  tafte  is  very  acrid ;  but  when  old, 
mealy  and  faint.  Two  drachms  of  it  killed  a  large 
dog  in  1 3  hours,  operating  violently  by  ftool,  vomit, 
and  urine.  One  grain  of  it  fwallowed  by  a  healthy 
man,  produced  heats  in  the  ftomach,  and  foon  after 
flufhing  heats  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  fre¬ 
quent  fhiverings,  followed  by  colicky  pains  ;  after 
which  an  itching  in  the  loins  and  urinary  paffages  was 
perceived ;  then  came  011  a  continual  inclination  to  make 
water,  a  tenefmus,  pain  in  the  head,  quick  pulfe,  third, 
and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms.  Notwithflanding 
thefe  effeCts,  however,  an  infufion  of  the  roots  in  vine¬ 
gar,  formed  into  a  fyrup  with  honey  or  fugar,  proves  a 
fafe  and  powerful  peCtoral  and  diuretic,  and  is  often  of 
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fervice  in  dropfies,  &c.  The  virtues  of  colchicum  feem  Colchis 
much  to  refemble  thofe  of  fquills.  The  hermoda&yl 
of  the  (hops  is  faid  to  be  the  root  of  the  variegatum,  a 
fpecies  of  this  genus. 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Afia,  at  the  fouth  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia,  eaft  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  north  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  weft  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Me¬ 
dea.  It  was  fruitful  in  poifonous  herbs,  and  produced 
excellent  flax.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  fettled  there  when  Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt 
extended  his  conquefts  in  the  north. 

COLCOTHAR,  the  fubftance  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  or  calcination  of  martial  vitriol  by  a  violent 
fire.  See  Chemistry,  n°  62 1. 

COLD,  in  a  relative  fenfe,  fignifies  the  fenfation  j)efimti0a. 
which  accompanies  a  tranfition  of  the  fine  veffels  of  the 
human  body  from  an  expanded  to  a  more  contracted 
ftate.  In  an  abfolute  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  caufe  of 
this  tranfition;  or,  in  general,  the  caufe  of  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  every  fubftance,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  in  na- 
ture. 

The  arguments  concerning  the  fubftance  of  cold  in  Cold  tends 
the  abftraCt,  are  dlfcuffed  under  the  article  Chemistry,  to  make  bo- 
to  which  we  muft  at  prefent  refer  the  reader.  In  that  eiec“ 
article  it  is  obferved,  that  cold  naturally  tends  to  maketnC* 
bodies  eleCtric  which  are  not  fo  naturally,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  eleCtric  properties  of  thofe  which  are  :  and 
in  confirmation  of  the  hypothefis  there  advanced,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  all  bodies  do  not  tranfmit  cold  equally 
well ;  but  that  the  bed  conductors  of  eleCtricity,  m. 
metals,  are  likewife  the  belt  conductors  of  cold.  We  Bodies  ren- 
may  alfo  add,  that  when  the  cold  has  been  carried  toderedclec- 
fuch  an  extremity  as  to  render  any  body  an  eleCtric,  tric  by  C(ddi 
it  then  ceafes  to  conduCt  the  cold  as  well  as  formerly, 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  praCtice  of  the  Laplanders  thanfor-  ^ 
and  Siberians,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  extremely  merly. 
fevere.  In  order  to  exclude  it  from  their  habitations 
the  more  effectually,  they  cut  pieces  of  ice,  which  in 
the  winter  time  muft  always  be  eleCtric  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  and  put  them  into  their  windows  ;  which  they 
find  to  be  much  nfore  effectual  in  keeping  out  the  cold 
than  any  other  fubftance. 

Cold,  as  well  as  heat,  may  be  produced  artificially,  Why^cold 
though  we  have  no  method  of  making  cold  increafe  it-  cannot  in- 
felf  as  heat  will  do.  The  reafon  of  this  eafily  appears  c5e*fe  itFelt 
from  what  is  faid  on  the  fubjeCt  of  cold  under  the  ar-  l&e  heat., 
tide  Chemistry  :  for  if  this  confifts  in  a  partial  ceffa- 
tion  of  motion  in  the  elementary  fluid,  it  is  plain,  that 
though  we  may  partly  put  an  end  to  this  motion  in  a 
very  fmall  part  of  it ;  yet  that  of  the  furrounding  at- 
mofphere  extending  for  an  immenfe  way  farther  than 
we  can  extend  our  influence,  will  quickly  counteract 
our  operations,  and  reduce  the  bodies  to  the  fame  tem¬ 
perature  they  were  of  before.  Though  there  are  there¬ 
fore  fome  liquids  which  by  mixture  will  produce  con- 
fiderable  degrees  of  cold  ;  yet  by  being  left  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  furrounding  warm  atmofphere,  the  heat  is 
quickly  communicated  from  it  to  them,  and  the  effeCt 
of  the  mixture  ceafes.  The  cafe  is  very  different  with 
heat ;  for  this  fluid,  of  itfelf  naturally  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  motion,  no  fooner  finds  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  its  aCtion,  than  vaft  quantities  of  what  was 
formerly  at  reft  rufh  from  all  quarters  to  the  place 
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Cokl.  where  the  a<5lion  has  commenced,  and  continue  it  un- 
v— '  the  equilibrium  is  reftored,  as  is  particularly  explain¬ 

ed  under  the  article  Chemistry. 

Pegrees  of  The  Power  of  producing  cold  belongs  particularly  to 
cold  produ- bodies  of  the  faline  clafs.  In  a  p^per  of  the  Philofo- 
ced  by  vari- phical  Tranfa&ions,  N°  274,  Mr  Geoffroy  gives  an  ac- 
ous  faline  COunt  Qf  fome  remarkable  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  cold.  Four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac 
diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  made  his  thermometer  de- 
fcend  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  lefs  than  fifteen 
minutes.  An  ounce  of  the  fame  fait  put  into  four  or 
five  ounces  of  diddled  water,  made  the  thermometer 
defcend  two  inches  and  a  quarter.  Half  an  ounce  of 
fal  ammoniac  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  made  the  thermometer  defcend  two  inches  and 
five  lines  ;  but  on  ufmg  fpirit  of  vitriol  inilead  of  nitre, 
it  funk  two  inches  and  fix  lines.  I11  this  laft  experi¬ 
ment  it  was  remarked,  that  the  vapours  raifed  from  the 
mixture  bad  a  confiderable  degree  of  lirat,  though  the 
liquid  ilfelf  was  fo  extremely  cold.  Four  ounces  of 
faltpetre  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  fnnk  the  thermo¬ 
meter  one  inch  three  lines  ;  but  a  like  quantity  of  fea- 
falt  funk  it  only  two  lines.  Acids  always  produced 
heat,  even  common  fait  with  its  own  fpirit.  Volatile 
alkaline  1  alts  produced  cold  in  proportion  to  their  pu¬ 
rity,  but  fixed  alkalies  heat. 

The  greateft  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
falts  and  aqueous  fluids  was  that  fhown  by  M.  Homberg; 
who  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  the  expe¬ 
riment  r  (t  Take  a  pound  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
as  much  fal  ammoniac  ;  powder  them  feparately,  and 
mix  the  powders  very  exactly ;  put  the  mixture  into 
a  vial,  pouring  upon  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  diflilled 
vinegar,  (baking  all  well  together.”  This  compofi- 
tion  grows  fo  cold,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  hold  it  in  his 
hands  in  fummer  ;  and  it  happened,  as  M.  Homberg 
was  making  the  experiment,  that  the  fubjedl  froze. 
The  fame  thing  once  happened  to  M.  Geoffroy  in  ma¬ 
king  an  experiment  with  fal  ammoniac  and  water,  but 
it  never  was  in  his  power  to  make  it  fucceed  a  fecond 
6  time. 

Of  mix-  If,  inflead  of  making  thefe  experiments,  however, 
jures with  with  fluid  water,  we  take  it  in  its  congealed  ftate  of 
ice,  or  rather  fnow,  degrees  of  cold  will  be  produced 
vaflly  fuperior  to  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  A  mix 
ture  of  fnow  and  common  fait  finks  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  to  o ;  potafhes  and  powdered  ice  fink  it  eight 
degrees  farther;  two  affufions  of  fpirit  of  fait  on  pound¬ 
ed  ice  funk  it  below  14-*-°  below  o;  but  by  repeat¬ 
ed  affufions  of  fpirit  of  nitre  Mr  Fahrenheit  funk  it  to 
40°  below  o.  This  is  the  ultimate  degree  of  cold  which 
the  mercurial  thermometer  will  meafure  :  becaufe  the 
mercury  itfelf  begins  then  to  congeal ;  and  therefore 
we  muff  afterwards  have  recourfe  to  fpirit  of  wine, 
naptha,  or  fome  other  fluid  which  will  not  congeal. 
The  greateft  degree  of  cold  hitherto  producible  by  ar¬ 
tificial  means  has  been  80®  below  o ;  which  was  done 
at  Hudfon’s  Bay  by  means  of  fnow  and  vitriolic  acid, 
the  thermometer  (ianding  naturally  at  20°  below  o.. 
Greater  degrees  of  cold  than  this  have  indeed  been  fup- 
pofed.  Mr  Martin,  in  his  Treatife  on  Heat,  relates, 
that  at  Kirenga  in  Siberia,  the  mercurial  thermometer 
furik  to  1 1 8°  below  o;  and  ProfefTor  Brown  at  Peterf- 
burg,  when  he  made  the  firft  experiment  of  congeal- 
ing  quickfilver,  fixed  the  point  of  congelation,  at  350° 


below  o  ;  but  Dr  Black,  as  foon  as  the  experiment  CnM. 
was  made  known  in  this  country,  obferved,  that  in  all  v  ^ 
probability  the  point  of  congelation  was  far  above  this. 

His  reafons  for  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe  were,  that 
the  mercury  defeended  regularly  only  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  it  would  defcend  fuddenly  and  by  ft  arts 
100  degrees  at  a  time.  This,  be  conje&ured,  might 
proceed  from  the  irregular  contraction  of  the  metal 
after  it  was  congealed  ;  and  he  obferved,  that  there 
was  one  thermometer  employed  in  the  experiment  which 
was  not  frozen,  and  which  did  not  defcend  fo  low  by 
a  great  many  degrees.  Experience  has  lince  verified 
his  conjecture ;  and  it  is  now  generally  known,  that 
40°  below  o  is  the  freezing  point  of  quiekfilver. 

Since  the  difeovery  of  the  poflibility  of  producing 
cold  by  artificial  means,  various  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  efficacy  of  faline  fubftances  in  this  way  ; 
all  of  which,  when  properly  applied,  arc  found  to  have 
a  confiderable  degree  of  power.  Dr  Boerhaave  found, 
that  both  fal  ammoniac  and  nitre,  when  well  dried  in 
a  crucible,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  will  produce 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  if  they  had  not  been  j 
treated  in  this  manner.  His  experiments  were  re-  Mr  Wal- 
peated  by  Mr  Walker  apothecary  to  the  Redcliffe  In- ker**  expe— 
firmary  in  Oxford  with  the  fame  refult :  but  lie  found, nmcnts* 
that  his  thermometer  funk  3 2°  by  means  of  a  folution 
of  fal  ammoniac ;  when  Boerhaave’s,  with  the  fame, 
fell  only  28°.  Nitre  funk  it  190.  On  mixing  the 
two  falts  together,  he  found  that  the  power  of  produ¬ 
cing  cold  was  confiderably  increafed.  By  equal  parts 
of  thefe  falts,  he  cooled  fome  water  to  22°,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  (landing  at  470  in  the  open  air.  Adding  to 
this  fome  powder  of  the  fame  kind,  and  immerfing  two 
Email  phials  in  the  mixture,  one  containing  boiled  and 
the  other  unboiled  water,  he  foon  found  them  both 
frozen,  the  unboiled  water  freezing  firft. 

Having  obferved  that  Glauber’s  fait,  when  it  retains 
the  water  of  cryftallization,  produces  cold  during  its 
folution,  he  tried  its  power  when  mixed  with  the  other 
falts,  and  thus  funk  the  thermometer  from  65  to  19?; 
and  thus  he  was  able  to  freeze  water  when  the  thermo¬ 
meter  flood  as  high  as  70°.  And,  laflly,  by  firft  cool¬ 
ing  the  falts  in  water  in  one  mixture,  and  then  making 
another  of  the  cooled  thermometers,  he  was  able  to 
fink  the  thermometer  64°.  Thus  he  froze  a  mixture 
of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  feven 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former  ;  and  by  adding  a  ^ 
quantity  of  cooled  materials  to  the  mixture  in  which 
this  was  frozen,  the  thermometer  funk  to  —4,  or  69°. 

Spirit  of  nitre  diluted  with  water  reduced  the  thermo¬ 
meter  to  —  3  ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  fal  ammoniac, 
to — 15.  Nitrous  ammoniac  reduced  it  from  50°  to 
15”  >  but  the  cold  was  not  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  fal  ammoniac  or  nitre; 

.The  moft  remarkable  experiment,  however,  was Hm method 
with  fpirit  of  nitre  poured  on  Glauber’s  fait,  the  ef-  of  freezing 
fed  of  which  was  found  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the  •luick{ilver* 
fame  fpirit  poured  on  ice  or  ftiow;  and  the  addition  of 
fal  ammoniac  rendered  the  cold  ftill  more  intenfe.  The 
proportions  of  thefe  ingredients  recommended  by  Mr 
Walker  are  concentrated  nitrous  acid  two  parts  by 
weight,  water  one  part;  of  this  mixture  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  1 8  ounces,  of  Glauber’s 
fait  a  pound  and  an  half  avoirdupois,  and  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  12  ounces.  On  adding  the  Glauber’s  fait  to. 
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Odd.  the  nitrous  acid,  the  thermometer  fell  from  50°  to  — i°, 

■ — v—  or  52  degrees;  and  on  the  addition  of  the  fal  ammoniac, 
to  —  90.  Thus  Mr  Walker  was  able  to  freeze  quick- 
filver  without  either  ice  or  fnovv,  when  the  thermo¬ 
meter  hood  at  450.  For  the  experiment  four  pans 
were  procured  of  different  iizes,  fo  that  one  might  be 
put  within  the  other.  The  largeft  of  thefe  pans  was 
placed  in  a  veffel  Hill  larger,  in  which  the  materials  for 
the  fecond  frigorific  mixture  were  thinly  fpread  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  cooled  ;  the  fecond  pan,  containing- the  li¬ 
quor,  *1)1%.  the  vitriolic  acid  properly  diluted,  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  largeft  pan  ;  the  third  pan,  containing  the 
falts  for  the  third  mixture,  was  immerfed  in  the  liquor 
of  the  fecond  pan  ;  and  the  liquor  for  the  third  mix¬ 
ture  was  put  into  wide-mouthed  phials,  which  were 
immerfed  in  the  fecond  pan  likewife,  and  floated  round 
the  third  pan  ;  the  fourth  pan,  winch  was  the  fmalleft 
of  all,  containing  its  cooling  materials,  was  placed  in 
the  midft  of  the  falts  of  the  third  pan.  The  materials 
for  the  firft  and  fecond  mixtures  confifted  of  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  and  Glauber’s  fait;  the  third  and  fourth  of 
diluted  nitrous  acid,  Glauber’s  fait,  and  fal  ammoniac, 
in  the  proportions  above  mentioned.  The  pans  being 
adj nfted  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  firft  and  largeft  pan  were  mixed:  this  re¬ 
duced  the  thermometer  to  io°,  and  cooled  the  liquor 
in  the  fecond  pan  to  20°  ;  and  the  falts  for  the  fecond 
mixture,  which  were  placed  underneath  in  the  large 
veffel,  nearly  as  much.  The  fecond  mixture  was  then 
made  with  the  materials  thus  cooled,  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  reduced  to  3°.  The  ingredients  of  the  third 
mixture,  by  immerfion  in  this,  were  cooled  to  io°; 
and,  when  mixed,  reduced  the  thermometer  to  — 15  . 
The  materials  for  the  fourth  mixture  were  cooled  by 
immerfion  in  this  third  mixture  to  about  120.  On 
mixture  they  funk  the  mercury  very  rapidly,  and  feem- 
ingly  below  — 40°,  though  the  froth  occaftoned  by  the 
ebullition  of  the  materials  prevented  any  accurate  ob- 
fervation.  The  reafon  why  this  laft  mixture  reduced 
the  thermometer  more  than  the  third,  though  both 
were  of  the  fame  materials,  and  the  latter  of  a  lower 
temperature,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  partly  becaufe 
the  fourth  pan  had  net  another  immerfed  in  it  to  give 
it  heat,  and  partly  becaufe  the  materials  were  reduced 
to  a  finer  powder. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  with  many  varia¬ 
tions  ;  but  only  one  mixture  appeared  to  Dr  Beddoes, 

-  by  whom  the  account  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  applicable  to  any  ufcful  purpofe.  This 
is  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  ;  which,  by  diflolving  Glauber’s  fait,  produces 
about  46°  of  cold,  and  by  the  addition  of  fal  ammoniac 
becomes  more  intenfe  by  a  few  degrees.  At  one  time, 
when  Mr  Walker  was  trying  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  one  of  water,  he  perceived,  that  at 
the  temperature  of  350  the  mixture  coagulated  as  if 
frozen,  and  the  thermometer  became  ftationary ;  but 
on  adding  more  Glauber’s  fait,  it  fell  again  in  a  fhort 
time  :  but  lefs  cold  was  produced  than  when  this  cir- 
cumftance  did  not  occur,  and  when  the  acid  was 
weaker.  The  fame  appearance  of  coagulation  took 
place  with  other  proportions  of  acid  and  water,  and 
with  other  temperatures.  • 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  effedl  of  Glauber’s  fait  in 
producing  cold  took  place  only  when  it  was  poffeffed 
N°  $4.  z 
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of  it3  water  of  cryftallization  ;  and  thus  the  mineral  Cold, 
alkali  alio  augmented  the  cold  of  fome  of  the  mix-  v  ^ 
tures  :  but  when  the  water  of  cryftallization  was  dif-  Qi.p,J?va- 
ftpated,  neither  of  them  had  any  eftetl  of  this  kind.  tionson  the 
“  This  circumftance  (fays  Dr  Beddoes)  leads  us  in  experiment, 
fome  meafure  to  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.  Wa¬ 
ter  undoubtedly  exifts  in  a  folid  ftate  in  cryftals  ;  it 
muft  therefore,  as  in  other  cafes,  abforh  a  determinate 
quantity  of  Are  before  it  can  return  to  its  liquid  ftate. 

On  this  depends  the  difference  between  Glauber’s  fait 
and  mineral  alkali  in  its  different  itates  of  cryftalliza¬ 
tion  and  eftlorefcence.  The  fame  circumftance,  too, 
enables  ns  to  underhand  the  great  effedl  of  Glauber’s 
fait  ;  which,  as  far  as  I  underhand,  has  the  greateft: 
quantity  of  water  of  cryftallization.”  On  this  the  re¬ 
viewers  remark,  that  “  if  in  fummer  the  water  brought 
from  a  deep  well  is  at  5 2°,  in  this  cheap  and  eafy  way 
it  might  be  reduced  to  12  ;  and  wine  placed  in  it 
would  be  chilled.” 

Thefe  excefiive  degrees  of  cold  occur  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  winter-time.  It  is 
true,  we  are  very  much  unacquainted  with  them  in  this 
country:  yet  in  the  winter  of  1780,  Mr  Wilfon  of 
Glafgow  cbferved,  that  a  thermometer  laid  011  the 
fnow  funk  to  25  below  o  ;  but  this  was  only  for  a 
fhort  time  ;  and  in  general  our  atmoiphere  does  not 
admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold  for  any  length  of 
time.  Mr  Derham,  however,  in  the  year  1708,  ob- 
ferved  in  England,  that  the  mercury  flood  within  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  its  ftation  when  plunged  into  a 
mixture  of  fnow  and  fait.  In  1732,  the  thermometer 
at  Peterfburg  flood  at  28°  below  o  ;  and  in  1737, 
when  the  French  academicians  wintered  at  the  north 
polar  circle,  or  near  it,  the  thermometer  funk  to  330 
below  o;  and  in  the  Afiatic  and  American  continents, 
hill  greater  degrees  of  cold  aie  very  common. 

The  effedls  of  thefe  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are  very 
furprifing.  Trees  are  burft,  rocks  rent,  and  rivers  and 
lakes  frozen,  feveral  feet  deep :  metallic  fubftances 
blifler  the  fkin  like  red-hot  iron  :  the  air,  when 
drawn  in  by  refpiration,  hurts  the  lungs,  and  excites 
a  cough  :  even  the  effedls  of  fire  in  a  great  meafure 
feem  to  ceafe  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  though  metals 
are  kept  for  a  confiderabie  time  before  a  flrong  fire, 
they  will  ftill  freeze  water  when  thrown  upon  them. 

When  the  French  mathematicians  wintered  at  Tornea 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  fuddenly  admitted 
into  their  rooms,  converted  the  moifture  of  the  air  into 
whirls  of  fnow  ;  their  breads  feemed  to  be  rent  when 
they  breached  it,  and  the  contact  of  it  was  intolerable 
to  their  bodies  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  had  not 
been  highly  rectified,  burft  fome  of  their  thermometers 
by  the  congelation  of  the  aqueous  part. 

Extreme  cold  very  often  proves  fatal  to  animals  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  fevere  ;  and 
thus  7000  Swedes  perifhed  at  onte  in  attempting  to 
pafs  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden. 

It  is  not  neceffary,  indeed,  that  the  cold,  in  order  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  human  life,  fhould  be  fo  very  intenfe 
as  has  been  juft  mentioned.  There  is  only  requifite  a 
degree  fome  what  below  320  of  Fahrenheit,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fnow  or  hail,  from  which  ihelter  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  fnow  which  falls  upon  the  clothes,  or 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  then  melts,  and  by 
a  continual  evaporation  carries  off  the  animal  heat  to 

fuch 
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Cold  fach  a  degree,  that  a  fufficient  quantity  is  not  left  for 
'  iupport  of  life.  In  luch  cafes,  the  perfon  firii  feels 
1mm himfelf  extremely  chill  and  uneafy  ;  he  begins  to  turn 
— Y— -<  lifLlefs,  unwilling  to  walk  or  ufe  exerci  c  to  keep  him¬ 
felf  warm  ;  and  at  laft  turns  drowfy,  fits  down  to  re- 
frtffi  himfelf  with  Keep,  but  wakes  no  more.  An  in- 
flance  of  this  was  feen  not  many  years  ago  at  Terra 
del  Fuego  ;  where  Dr  Solander,  with  fome  others, 
having  taken  an  excurfion  lip  the  country,  the  cold 
was  fo  intenfe,  that  one  of  their  number  died.  The 
Dodtor  himfelf,  though  he  had  w  arned  his  companions 
of  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  that  fituation,  yet  dould 
not  be  prevented  from  making  that  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  himfelf;  and  though  he  was  awaked  with  all 
poffible  expedition,  his  body  was  fo  much  fhrunk  in 
bulk,  that  his  flioes  fell  off  his  feet,  and  it  was  wTith 
the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  was  recovered. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  vaft  maffes  of  ice 
arc  produced,  the  accumulation  of  it,  by  abforbing  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  occafions  an  abfolute  fterility 
in  the  adjacent  countries,  as  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  ifland  of  Iceland ;  where  the  vaft  collections 
of  ice  floating  out  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  flop¬ 
ped  on  that  coaft,  are  fometimes  feveral  years  in  thaw¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  where  great  quantities  of  ice  are  collec¬ 
ted,  it  would  feem  to  have  a  power  like  fire,  both  aug¬ 
menting  its  own  cold  and  that  of  the  adjacent  bodies. 
An  inftance  of  this  is  related  under  the  article  Eva¬ 
poration,  in  Mr  Wedgewocd’s  experiment,  where 
the  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  alfo  pointed  out. 
Cold,  in  medicine.  See  Medic  ike- Index, 

Cold,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  iii. 

COLDENIA,  'in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranked  among  thofe  the  or¬ 
der  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  funnel  fhaped  ;  the  fiyles  four;  the  feeds 
two -and  bilocular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies.  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whole  branches  trail 
on  the  ground,  extending  about  fix  inches  from  the 
root.  They  are  adorned  with  fmall  blue  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  chillers,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  Town  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  he  removed 
each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanner's  bark,  where  they  are  to  remain  conftantly. 

COEDINGHAM,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Colonla  of 
Ptolemy,  and  called  by  Bede  the  city  Coldana  and  of 
Colud  ( CduduTn))  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
about  two  miles  from  Eymouth,  was  a  place  famou3 
many  ages  ago  for  its  convent.  This  was  the  oldefl 
nunnery  in  Scotland,  for  here  the  virgin- wife  Ethel- 
dreda  took  the  veil  in  670;  but  by  the  ancient  name 
Coludum  it  fhould  feem  that  it  had  before  been  inhabited 
by  the  religious  called  CuUees .  In  870  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes,  but  its  name  rendered  immortal  by  the 
heroifm  of  its  nuns ;  who,  to  preferve  themfelves  in¬ 
violate  from  thofe  invaders,  cut  off  their  lips  and  nofes  ; 
and  thu3  rendering  themfelves  objects  of  horror,  were, 
with  their  abbefs  Ebba,  burnt  in  the  monaflery  by  the 
difappoint.ed  favages.  After  this  it  lay  deferted  till  the 
year  1098,  when  king  Edgar  founded  on  its  fite  a  priory 
of  benedidtines  in  honour  of  StCuthbert,  and  bellowed 
it  on  re  monks  of  Durham. 

Mr  Pennant’s  defeription  of  the  black,  jovlefs, 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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heathy  moor,  where  it  was  fituated,  might  be  fufRci-  Co!din<fje» 
ent  to  guard  the  fair  inhabitants  ot  the  nunnery  were  R 

it  ft  ill  fub  lifting.  That  defeription,  however,  is  now  °  g,  t 

altogether  inapplicable :  The  whole  tradfc,  five  miles 
over,  has  been  fince  improved,  and  converted  into 
corn  fields ;  the  cheerlefs  village  of  Old  Cambus  is  110 
more  ;  a  decent  inn  with  good  accommodations  has 
been  eftablifhed  at  a  convenient  diftmee  ;  and  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  fteep  glen  called  the  Pfafe,  which  termi¬ 
nates  the  moor  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
was  formerly  the  terror  of  travellers,  is  now’  rendered 
fafe  and  eafy  by  means  of  a  bridge  extending  from  one 
fide  of  the  cha!m  to  the  other. 

COEDINGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North 
Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bridge,  over  which  paft  all  the  oxen  and  other 
cattle  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  which  brings 
in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  It  is  feated  on 
an  eminence,  in  a  pleafant  country  abounding  with 
game.  E.  Long.  .9.  25.  N.  Eat.  55.  37. 

COED  finch,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla. 

COLD-SHIRE  iron,  that  which  is  brittle  when 
cold. 

COLE  (William),  the  moft  famous  botanift  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordffiire,  about  the 
year  1626,  and  ftudied  at  Merton  college  in  Oxford. 

He  at  length  removed  to  Putney,  near  London ;  and 
publiffied  “The  Art  of  Simpling;  and  Adam  in  Eden, 
or  Nature’s  Paradife.”  Upon  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Dr  Duppa,  bifhop 
of  Winchefter  ;  but  died  two  years  after,  aged  37. 

COEE  fish,  a  fpecies  of  Gadus. 

CoiR-Seedy  the  feed  of  the  ncipus  fatlva ,  or  long- 
rooted,  narrow.leaved  rapa,  called  in  Englifh  navew f 
and  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  among  the  brafficas,  or  cab¬ 
bage-kind.  See  Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  exprefltd 
from  its  feeds.  The  practice  of  flowing  it  was  firfl 
introduced  by  thofe  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who 
drained  the  fens  of  Lincolnfliire  ;  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  in  a 
marfhy  foil;  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miftake.  In 
preparing  the  land  which  is  to  receive  it,  care  mild 
be  taken  to  plow  it  in  May,  and  again  about  mid- 
fymmer,  making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  pof- 
fible.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  day  of  the  Iaft  plow¬ 
ing,  about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  months  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  February,  and  March,  it  affords  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  fprout  again  when  cut ;  after  which 
it  is  excellent  nourifhment  for  ffieep.  After  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  clofely  fed,  it  will  bear  feed  againft  next 
July.  The  fame  caution,  however,  is  requifite  with 
this  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  acculto'med  to 
it,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  fwdl  them.  When  this  plant 
is  cultivated  folely  with  a  view  to  the  feed,  it  muff 
be  Town  on  deep  ftrong  land  without  dung,  and  muft 
be  fuffered  to  ftand  till  one-half  of  the  feeds  at  leaf! 
are  turned  brown  ;  which,  according  to  the  feafons, 
will  be  fometimes  fooner  fometimes  later.  In  this  ftate 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner  and  with  the  fame 
care  as  wheat  ;  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  fheets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurely 
in  the  fun,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  fortnight  ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  threfhed  out,  and  car- 
S  ried 
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Coleoptera  r;e(j  to  the  mill  for  expreffing  the  oil.  The  produce  of 
jjet  cole-feed  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  quarters  on  an 


acre  ;  and  is  commonly  fold  at  20s.  per  quarter.  _ 
COLEOPTERA,  or  Beetle,  the  name  of  Lin 
metis's  firll  order  of  infefts.  See  Zoology. 
COLEWORT.  See  Brassica. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulfter;  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Bann,  four  miles  fouth  of  the  ocean, 
in  W.  Long.  7.  z.  N.  Lat.  55.  10.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  confideration,  being  the  chief  town 
of  a  county  erected  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  during  his 
government  of  Ireland  ;  whereas  it  is  now  only  the 
head  of  one  of  the  baronies  in  the  county  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  ;  but  it  is  flill  a  corporation,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  iize,  and 
very  elegantly  built.  The  port  is  very  indifferent,  oc- 
cafionecT  by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  river,  which 
repels  the  tide,  and  makes  the  coming  up  to  the  town 
difficult ;  fo  that  it  has  but  little  trade,  and  might  per¬ 
haps  have  lefs,  if  it  was  not  for  the  valuable  falmon 
fifhery,  which  amounts  to  foine  thoufand  pounds  a- 
vear  If  the  navigation  of  the  Bann  could  be  open¬ 
ed,  which  is  totally  obftrufted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
it  would  ciuickly  change  the  face  of  things  ;  for  then, 
by  the  help  of  this  river,  and  the  Newry  canal,  theie 
would  be  a  direft  communication  acrofs  the  kingdom, 
and,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Black-water  river,  which 
likewife  falls  into  Lough  Neagh,  almoft  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  province  of  Ulfter  might  have  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  each  other  by  water-carriage,  to  their  reci¬ 
procal  and  very  great  emolument. 

V  COLES  (Elifha),  author  of  the  well  known  Latin 
and  Englifh  diftionary,  was  born  in  Northamptonfiiire 
about  the  year  1640  ;  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  taught  Latin  to  young  people,  and i  Englifh 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  1663.  He 
afterwards  became  an  lifheriu  Merchant -taylor  sfchool, 
but  for  fome  great  faultf  nowhere  exprefsly  mention¬ 
ed,  lie  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  whence  he 
never  returned.  He  was,  however,  a  good  critic  in 
the  Englifh  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  wrote  ieveraf  ule- 
ful  books  of  inflruftion  in  his  profeffion. 

COLET  (John),  dean  of  St  Pauls,  the  fon  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Colet  knight,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1466. 
His  education  began  in  St  Anthony  s  fchool  in  that 
city,  from  whence,  in  1483,  he  was  lent  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.  After  feven  years 
fltidy  of  logic  and  phtlofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  About  the  year  1493,  Mr  Colet  went  to  Parts, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  defign  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  imperfe&ly  taught  in  our  umverfities. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1497,  he  took  orders  ;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  leftures  gratis,  on 
the  epiftles  of  St  Paul.  At  this  time  he  poflefled  the 
redtory  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had 
been  inftituted  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  alfo  pie- 
bendary  of  Yoik,  and  canon  of  St  Martin  s  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  1 502  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarum ; 
prebendary  of  St  Paul’s  in  1505  ;  and  immediately  af¬ 
ter  dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previoufly  taken 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity.  He  was  no  fooner 
saifed  to  this  dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  pra&ice 
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of  preaching  and  expounding  the  fcriptures ;  and  foon  Coliherts 
after  eftabliihed  a  perpetual  divinity  lecture  in.  St  Paul’s 

church,  three  days  in  every  week  ;  an  inflitntion  which  _ ‘  j 

gradually  made  way  for  the  reformation.  About  the 
yea-  1508,  dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  St  Paul’s  fchool,  which  he  completed  in  15  L2, 
and  endowed  with  eflates  to  the  amount  of  L.  122  and 
upwards.  The  celebrated  grammarian,  William  Lilye, 
was  his  firft  matter,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were 
app  ted  trultees.  The  dean’s  notions  of  religion 
were  fo  much  more  rational  than  thofe  of  his  cotem¬ 
porary  priefts,  that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than 
a  heretic ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  fo  frequently 
moletted,  that  he  at  lalt  determined  to  fpend  the  red 
of  his  days  in  peaceful  retirement.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion  he  built  a  houfe  near  the  palace  at  Richmond  ; 
but,  being  feized  with  the  fvveating  ficknefs,  he  died 
in  1519,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  of  St  Paul’s  ;  and  a 
ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no  other  infcription 
than  his  name.  Be  (ides  the  preferments  above  men¬ 
tioned,  he  was  re&or  of  the  guild  of  Jefus  at  St 
Paul’s,  and  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  Dean  Co- 
let,  though  a  papift,  was  an  enemy  to  the  grofa  fuper- 
flitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Pie  difapproved  au¬ 
ricular  confeffion,  the  celibacy  of  the  priefts,  and  fuch 
other  ridiculous  tenets  and  ceremonies  as  have  ever 
been  condemned  by  men  of  found  underftanding  in 
every  age  and  country.  Pie  wrote,  1 .  Rudimenta  gram- 
malices.  2.  The  conflrudion  of  the  eight  parts  of 
fpeecli.  3-  Daily  devotions.  4.  Epijlola  ad  Era/ mum. 

5.  Several  fermons  ;  and  other  works  which  ftill  re¬ 
main  in  manufcript. 

COLIBERTS  ( Collberti ),  in  law,  were  tenants  in 
foccage,  and  particularly  fucli  villeins  as  were  manu¬ 
mitted  or  made  freemen.  But  they  had  not  an  abfo- 
lute  freedom  ;  for  though  they  were  better  than  fer- 
vants,  yet  they  had  fuperior  lords  to  whom  they  paid 
certain  duties,  and  in  that  refped  might  be  called  fer- 
vants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition  between 
freemen  and  lervants. 

COLIC,  a  fevere  pain  in  the  lower  venter,  fo  call¬ 
ed  becaufe  the  colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
part  affe&ed.  See  Medicine-/**^#. 

Colic,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xiii. 

COLIGNI  (Gafpard  de),  admiral  of  France,  wa3 
born  in  1516.  He  iignalized  himfelf  in  his  youth,  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  1552. 

Henry  II.  employed  him  in  the  mod  important  affairs  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  embraced  the  re¬ 
formed  religion,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  party  :  he  ftrongly  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  rendered  this  oppolition  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni 
into  fecurity  by  his  deceitful  favours  ;  and  though  lie 
recovered  one  attempt  011  his  life,  when  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dreadful  maffacre  of  the  Proteftants  on 
St  Bartholomew’s-day  1572,  and  his  body  treated  with 
wanton  brutality  by  a  mifguided  Popifh  populace. 

COLIMA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Mexico  in  North 
America,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  fame 


name*. 


Colicure 

[i 

Collar. 
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It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  In  W.  Long,  of  S.  S.  with  rofes  enamelled  red, 


Long. 


name. 

109.  6.  N.  Lat.  iS.  30. 

^  COLIOURE,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  and  ftrong  town 
of  France,  In  Roufillon,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains,  with  a  fmall  harbour.  E 
3.  10.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  properly  be 
called  an  infpedlor,  having  an  eye  over  what  paffes  in 
every  court  or  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
render  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  independent,  by  ha¬ 
ving  his  poR  for  life.  The  power  of  the  colirs  is  fiich, 
that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the  blood  tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  Coliseum,  in  the  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture,  an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  by  Ve- 
fpafian,  in  the  place  where  Rood  the  bafon  of  Nero’s 
gilded  houfe.  The  word  is  formed  from  cclofaum,  on 
account  of  the  coloffiis  of  Nero  that  Rood  near  it  ; 
or,  according  to  Nardini,  from  the  Italian  colifeo.  In 
this  were  placed  Ratnes,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  ;  in  the  middle  whereof  Rood  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  The  fame 
term,  colifeiim ,  is  alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  of 
the  emperor  Sevenis.  In  thefe  colifea  were  reprefented 
games,  and  combats  of  men  and  wild  beaRs  ;  but  there 
are  now  little  remaining  of  either  of  them,  time  and 
war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

COLITES,  in  natural  hiRory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  kind  of  pebble,  found  in  the  ffiape 
of  the  human  penis  and  teRes,  and  that  either  fepa- 
rately  or  both  together. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  an  eminent  engraver  who 
flouriihed  about  1550,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  After 
having  learned  in  his  own  country  the  firR  principles 
of  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  refided  iome 
time  to  perfe&  himfelf  in  drawing.  He  worked  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  graver,  in  a  firm  neat  Ryle,  but  rather 
Riff  and  dry.  The  vaR  number  of  plates  executed  by 
his  hand  fufficiently  evinee  the  facility  with  which  he 
engraved  ;  and  though  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are 
feldom  highly  nniRied. 

Collaert  (Hans  or  John),  fon  to  the  foregoing, 
was  alio  an  excellent  artift.  He  drew  and  engraved 
exactly  in  the  Rvle  of  his  father  ;  and  was  in  eveiy 
refpecR  equal  to  him  in  merit.  He  muR  have  been 
very  old  when  he  di|d  ;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from 
1 555  1622.  He  affiRed  his  father  in  all  his  great 

works,  and  engraved  befides  a  prodigious  number  of 
plates  of  various  fubje&s.  One  of  his  beR  prints  is 
Mofes  Jinking  the  rocky  a  large  print,  length  wife,  from 
Lambert  Lombard.  A  great  number  of  fmall  figures 
are  introduced  into  this  print ;  and  they  are  admirably 
well  executed :  the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing 
very  corrcdl. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  foit  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  flaves  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  with  an  infeription  round  it, 
intimating  their  being  deferters,  and  requiring  their 
being  leRored  to  their  proper  owners.  &c. 

Collar,  in  a  more  modem  fenfe,  an  ornament 
confiding  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fet 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hanging  at  the  bottom,  wore  by  the  knights  of 
feveral  military  orders  over  their  Riotilders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confiRs 


within  a  garter  en¬ 
amelled  blue,  and  the  George  at  the  bottom. 

Lord  Mayor's  Collar  is  more  ufually  called  chain. 
See  Chain. 

Knights  of  the  Collar ,  a  military  order  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St  Mark,  or 
the  medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer 
this  order;  the  knights  bear  no  particular  habit,  only 
the  collar,  which  the  doge  puts  around  their  neek, 
with  a  medal,  wherein  is  reprefented  the  winged  lion 
of  the  republic. 

Collar  of  a  Draught-horfe,  a  part  of  harnefs  made 
of  leather  and  canvas,  and  Ruffed  with  Rraw  or  wool, 
to  be  put  about  the  liorfe’s  neck. 

COLLARAGE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawing  liorfes. 

COLLATERAL,  any  thing,  place,  country,  See. 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  another. 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  thofe  relations  which 
proceed  from  the  fame  Rock,  bnt  not  in  the  fame  line 
of  afeendentsordefeendents,  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide 
of  each  other.  Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces, 
and  coufins,  are  collaterals,  or  in  the  lame  collateral 
line  :  thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  com¬ 
mon  root,  reprefent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard 
to  thofe  more  remote.  See  Consanguinity. 

Collateral  SucccJJion .  When  a  defnnft,  for  want 
of  heirs  defeended  of  himfelf,  is  fucceeded  in  his  eRate 
by  a  brother  or  filler,  or  their  dependents,  the  eRate 
is  faid  to  have  gone  to  collateral  heirs . 

COLLATIA  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  the  Sabines  ; 
thought  to  be  diRant  between  four  or  five  miles  out  of 
Rome  to  the  eaR ;  fituated  on  an  eminence  ( Virgil ) .  Of 
thi3  place  was  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  married  to  Lucrc- 
tia,  ravifhed  by  Sextus  Tarquinius  (Livy)  ;  fituated  on 
this  or  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Anio  (Pliny).  Extant  in 
Cicero’s  time,  but  in  Strabo’s  day  only  a  village  ;  now 
no  trace  remains  of  it.— Another  fuppofed  Collatia  of 
Apulia,  near  mount  Garganns  ;  becaufe  Pliny  mentions 
the  Collatini  in  Apulia,  and  Frontinus  the  Ager  Collatinus. 

COLLATINA  porta,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the 
Coll  is  Hoitulorum,  afterwards  called  Pinciana ,  from 
the  Pincii,  a  noble  family.  Its  name  Collatina  is  from 
Collatia*  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  Via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLINA,  a  gate  of  Rome  at  the  Collis  Quiri- 
nalis,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid); 
called  alfo  Salaria ,  becaufe  the  Sabines  carried  their 
fait  through  it  (Tacitus).  Now  Salara . 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or  be- 
Rowing  of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  bifhop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  differs 
from'  inffitution  in  this,  that  inllitution  is  performed 
by  the  bifhop,  upon  the  prefentation  of  another  ;  and 
collation  is  his  own  act  of  prefentation  ;  and  it  dif- 
fereth  from  a  common  prefentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  ehurch  to  the  perfon,  and  prefentation  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  perfon  to  the  church.  But 
collation  fupplies  the  place  of  prefentation  and  inRi- 
tution  ;  and  amounts  to  the  fame  as  inRitution  where 
the  bifhop  is  both,  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  prefentation  to  all  churches  was  in  the  bi¬ 
fhop  ;  and  now  if  the  patron  negle&s  to  prefent  to  a 
church,  then  this  light  returns  to  the  bifhop  by  colla¬ 
tion  :  if  the  bifhop  negkdfs  to  collate  within  fix  months 
S  2  after 
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after  the  elapfe  of  the  patron,  then  the  archbishop  prayers  are 
hath  a  right  to  do  it ;  and  if  tftfc  archbifhop  negle&s, 
then  it  devolves  to  the  king  ;  the  one  as  fuperior,  to 
fupply  the  defe&s  of  bifhops,  the  other  as  fupreme,  to 
fupply  all  defeds  of  government. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  the  comparifon  or 
prefentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  ;  or  the  report  or  ad  of  the 
officer  who  made  the  comparifon.  A  collated  ad  is 
equivalent  to  its  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  were  prefent  at  the  collation. 

Collation,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an  heir 
lias  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  moveable 
eftates  of  the  deccafed  into  one  mafs,  and  (haring  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  fame  degree  of  kindred, 
when  he  thinks  fucli  (hare  will  be  more  than  the 
value  of  the  heritage  to  which  he  had  an  exclufive  title. 

Collation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the*  Romanics  for 
the  meal  or  repaft  made  on  a  faft-day,  in  lieu  of  a  fup- 
per.  Only  fruits  are  allowed  in  a  collation  :  F.  Lo- 
bineau  obferves,  that  anciently  there  was  not  allowed 
even  bread  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor  any  thing  befide 
a  few  comfits  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits  ;  which  cuftom, 
he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1513.  Cardinal  Hum¬ 
bert  obferves  further,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  1  ith 
century  there  were  no  collations  at  all  allowed  in  the 
Latin  church  in  the  time  of  Lent  5  and  that  the  cu¬ 
ftom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  who 
themfelves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about  the  l  1th  century. 

Collation  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a  repaft  be¬ 
tween  meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  fupper. 

The  word  collation,  in  this  fenfe,  Du-Carige  derives 
from  collocuiio ,  “  conference  j”  and  maintains,  that 
originally  collation  was  only  a  conference,  or  conver- 
fation  on  fubje&s  of  piety,  held  on  faft  days  in  mo- 
naileries  ;  but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cuftom  was  in¬ 
troduced  of  bringing  in  a  few  refrefhments  ;  and  that 
by  the  exceffes  to  which  thofe  fober  repalls  were  at 
length  carried,  the  name  of  the  abufe  was  retained, 
but  that  of  the  thing  loft. 

Collation  of  Seals ,  denotes  one  feal  fet  cn  the  fame 
label,  on  the  reverfe  of  another. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  or  affociate  in  the  fame 
office  or  magiftrature.  See  Adjunct. 

COLLECT,  collection,  a  voluntary  gathering  of 
money,  for  fome  pious  or  charitable  pmpofe.  Some 
fay,  the  name  Collett ,  or  collettion,  was  ufed,  by  reafon 
thofe  gatherings  were  anciently  made  on  the  days  of 
colletts ,  and  in  Colletts,  i.  e.  in  affemblies  of  Chriftians; 
but,  more  probably,  quia  colligebatur  pec  uni  a. 

Collect  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  im- 
pofition,  raifed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  defign. 

Thus,  hiftories  fay,  that  in  1166,  the  king  of  England, 

Coming  into  Normandy,  appointed  a  colled  for  the 
relief  of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defire  and  after  the 
example  of  the  king  of  France.  See  Croisade. 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  Romani  ft  s,  denotes  a  prayer  ac¬ 
commodated  to  any  particular  day,  occafion,  or  the 
like.  See  Liturgy,  and  Mass. 

In  the  geneial,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are 
called  colletts ;  either  becaufe  the  prieft  fpeaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  affembly,  whofe  fentiments  and  de¬ 
fires  he  fums  up  by  the  word  oremus ,  “  let  us  pray,” 
as  is  obferved  by  pope  Innocent  III.  or,  becaufe  thofe 
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offered  when  the  people  are  afTembled  CollecUte 
together,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Pa  melius  on  Pertuliian. 

The  congregation  itfelf  is  in  fome  ancient  authors  _ 

called  collett .  The  popes  Gelafius  and  Gregory  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  eftablilhed  colletts.  De- 
fpence,  a  do&or  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  has  an  exprefs 
treatife  on  colletts ,  their  origin,  antiquity,  authors,  &c. 

COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  noun  expreffing  a  multitude,  though  itlelf 
be  only  lingular  ;  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  &cv 
called  collettive  nouns. 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
gets  or  brings  together  things  formerly  difperfed  and 
feparated.  Hence, 

Collector,  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  is  a  perfon 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners  of  any  duty,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  parilh,  &c.  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of  tax. 

Collector,  among  botanifts,  one  who  gets  to¬ 
gether  as  many  plants  as  he  can,  without  ftudying  bo¬ 
tany  in  a  feientifical  manner. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  civil  law,  a  perfon  who 
has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  perfons. 

COLLEGE,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  bodies  or  fo- 
cieties,  or  of  feveral  perfons  into  one  fociety. 

College,  among  the  Romans,  feived  indifferently 
for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts  and- 
trades  ;  fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  fignified  what 
we  call  a  corporation  or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  col- 
lege  of  augurs ,  and  the  college  of  capitolini,  i.  e.  of  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  capitoline  games  ; 
but  alfo  colleges  of  artificers,  collegia  artificum  ;  college, 
of  carpenters,  fabricorum ,  or  fabrorum  t  ign  a  riorum  ;  of 
potters,  fgulorum  ;  of  founders,  xr a  riorum  ;  the  col¬ 
lege  of  lockfmiths,  fabrorum  ferrariorum  ;  of  engineers 
of  the  army,  tignariorum  /  of  butchers,  laniorum ;  of 
dendrophori,  denclrophororum  ;  of  centenaries,  cento- 
nariorum  ;  of  makers  of  military  cafquee,  fagariorum; 
of  tent-makers,  tabernaculariorum  ;  of  bakers,  p forum  ; 
of  muficians,  tibicinum ,  &c.  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
it  was  Numa  who  firft  divided  the  people  into  colleges 
whiph  he  did  to  the  end  that  each  confulting  the  inter- 
efts  of  their  college,  whereby  they  were  divided  from  the 
citizens  of  the  other  colleges,  they  might  not  enter  into 
any  general  confpiracy  againft  the  public  rtpofe. 

Each  of  thefe  colleges  had  diftindl  meeting- places  or- 
halls  ;  and  likewife,  in  imitation  of  the  ftace,  a  trea- 
fury  and  common  cheft,  a  regiiter,  and  one  to  repre- 
fent  them  upon  public  occafions,  and  a&s  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Thefe  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  manumit¬ 
ting  flaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  not  clafh  with 
thofe  of  the  government. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  founded  on  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients. 

Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  •vix. 

College  of  Elettors ,  or  their  Deputies ,  affembled  in 
the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  of  Princes  ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their 
deputies,  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  of  Cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 

College  of  Cardinals ,  or  the  Sacred  College  ;  a 

body 
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body  compofed  of  the  three  oiders  of  cardinals.  See  difcretion. 

'  Cardinals. 

College  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  public  place  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  taught. 

A11  afTem  biage  of  feveral  of  thefe  colleges  con  ft  it  utc 
an  univerfity.  The  ere&ion  of  colleges  is  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  without  the 
king’s  licence. 

The  eftablifhmer.t  of  colleges  or  univerfities  is  a 
remarkable  period  in  literary  hiftory.  The  fchools 
in  cathedrals  and  monaiteries  confined  themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  on¬ 
ly  one  or  two  mailers  employed  in  that  office.  But, 
in  colleges,  profeffors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
different  parts  of  fcience.  The  firfl  obfeure  mention 
of  academical  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  (from 
which  the  other  univei  fifties  in  Europe  have  bor¬ 
rowed  mofl  of  tlieir  cuftoms  and  inilitutions),  occurs 
A.  D. 1215. 

College  of  Civilians ,  comrrrnly  called  Dolors  Com¬ 
mons  ;  a  college  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
arches,  for  the  profefTors  of  the  civil  law  refiding  in 
London  ;  where  ufually,  likewife,  refides  the  judge 
of  the  arches  court  of  Canterbuiy,  judge  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  of  the  prerogative  court,  &c.  with  other  civi¬ 
lians  ;  who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col¬ 
legiate  manner,  commoning  together  ;  whence  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Doctors  Commons .  Their  houfe  being  con- 
fumed  in  the  great  fire,  they  all  refided  at  Exeter- 
iioufe  in  the  Strand  till  1672  ;  when  their  former  houfe 
wa3  rebuilt,  at  their  own  expence, in  a  very  fplendid  man¬ 
ner.  To  this  college  belong  34pro6lors,  who  make  them- 
felves  oarties  for  their  clients,  manage  their  caufes,  See. 

College  of  Phyficians  >  a  corporation  of  pliyficians 
in  London,  who,  by  feveral  charters  and  a£ls  of  par¬ 
liament  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fuccefTors,  have  cer¬ 
tain  privileges,  whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate 
in  phyfic  of  any  univerfity,  may,  without  licence  un¬ 
der  the  laid  college  Teal,  pra&ife  phyfic  in  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London  $  with  power  to  admintfter 
oaths,  fine  and  imprifon  ofFendeis  in  that  and  feveral 
other  particulars  ;  to  fearch  the  apothecaries  (hops,  &c. 
in  and  about  London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be 
whoiefome,  and  their  compofitions  according  to  the 
form  preferibed  by  the  faid  college  in  their  difpenfa- 
tory.  By  the  faid  charter  they  are  alfo  freed  from  all 
troublefome  offices  ,  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conflable, 
keep  watch,  provide  arms,  Sec. 

The  fociety  had  anciently  a  college  in  Knight-rider- 
flreet,  the  gift  of  Dr  Linacre  phyiician  to  king  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  Since  that  time  they  have  had  a  houfe 
built  them  by  the  famous  Dr  Harvey  in  1652,  at  the 
end  of  Amen-corner,  which  he  endowed  with  his 
whole  inheritance  in  his  lifetime  ;  but  this  being  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  in  1 666,  a  new  one  was  ere&ed,  at 
the  expence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  with  a 
noble  library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorche- 
fler,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  prefent  a  prefident,  four 
cenfors,  eight  eleftors,  a  regifter,  and  a  treafurer, 
chofen  annually  in  Oaober  ;  the  cenfors  have,  by  char¬ 
ter,  power  to  furvey,  govern,  and  arrefl,  all  phyficians, 
or  others  pra&ifing  phyfic,  in  or  within  feven  miles  of 
London  j  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon  them,  at 
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The  number  of  fellows  was  anciently  thir¬ 
ty,  till  king  Charles  IT.  increafed  their  number  to 
forty  ;  and  king  James  II.  giving  them  a  new  charter, 
allowed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  fo  as 
not  to  exceed  fourfeore  ;  referving  to  himfelf  and  fuc- 
ceflors  the  power  of  placing  and  difplacing  any  of 
them  for  the  future. 

The  college  is  not  very  rigorous  in  aflerting  their 
privileges  ;  there  being  a  great  number  of  phyficians, 
fome  of  very  good  abilities,  who  pradtife  in  London, 
Sec .  without  their  licence,  and  are  connived  at  by  the 
college  :  yet,  by  law,  if  any  perfon  not  exprefsly  al¬ 
lowed  to  pra&ife,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  difeafe, 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felo¬ 
ny  in  the  pra&ifer.  In  1696,  the  college  made  a  fub- 
feription,  to  the  number  of  forty-two  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfatory  for  the  relief  of  ths 
fick  poor  :  fince  that  they  have  ere&ed  two  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Phyficians  was  erected  on  the 
29th  November  1681.  The  defign  of  this  inftitution 
was,  to  prevent  the  abufes  daily  committed  by  foreign- 
and  illiterate  impoflors,  quacks,  &c.  Bor  this  reafon, 
his  majefiy,  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  granted  let¬ 
ters  patent  to  eie&  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  fuceefTors, 
by  the  title  of  “  the  Prefident  and  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,”  with  power  to  choofe  an¬ 
nually  a  council  of  feven,  one  whereof  to  be  prefident : 
thefe  are  to  tied  a  treafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers; 
to  have  a  common  feal ;  to  fue  arid  be  fued  ;  to  make 
laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  phyfic,  and  regulating 
the  practice  thereof,  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
town  of  Leith,  and  diftri&s  of  the  Canongate,  Weft- 
port,  Pleafance,  and  Potter  row  ;  through  all  which 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  college  extends.  Throughout 
this  jurifdi&ion,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  pra&ife  phy¬ 
fic,  without  a  warrant  from  the  college,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  L.5  Sterling  the  firft  month,  to  be  doubled 
monthly  afterwards  while  the  offence  is  continued 
one* half  the  money  arifing  from  fuch  fines  to  go  to 
the  poor,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  college.  They 
are  alfo  empowered  to  puniih  all  licentiates  in  phyfic 
within  the  aboye  mentioned  bounds,  for  faults  commit¬ 
ted  againft  the  inilitutions  of  the  college ;  and  to  fine 
them  of  fums  not  exceeding  40  s.  On  fuch  occafions, 
however,  they  rauil  have  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  city 
to  fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwife  their 
fentence  will  not  be  valid.  They  arc  alfo  empowered 
to  feareli  and  infpe&  all  medicines  within  their  jurif¬ 
di&ion,  and  throw  out  into  theTlrcet  all  fuch  as  are 
bad  or  unwholefome.  That  they  may  the  better  at¬ 
tend  their  patients*  they  are  exempted  from  watching, 
warding,  and  ferving  on  juries.  They  are,  however, 
reftrained  from  ere&ing  fchools  for  teaching  the  art  of 
phyfic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any  perfon  .qualified 
for  the  office  of  a  phyfician  ;  but  are  obliged  to  licenfe 
all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  degrees  in  any  other  uni¬ 
verfity,  and  to  admit  as  honorary  members  all  the  pro- 
fefifors  of  phyfic  in  the  left  of  the  univerfities  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Thefe  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  hew- 
ever,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
apothecary-  furgeons,  in  tlieir  practice  of  curing  wounds,, 
contufions,  fractures,  and  other  external  operations. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons.  This  is  but  a  very 
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College.  la-te  inflltution,  by  which  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh 

“  v  are  incorporated  into  a  Royal  College ,  and  authorifed  to 
carry  into  execution  a  fcheme  for  making  provifion  for 
their  widows  and  children,  &c.  They  have  alfo  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  examining,  and  licenling,  if  found  qualified,  all 
pra&itioners  in  furgery  within  a  certain  bounds. 

College  of  Jufticc,  the  fupreme  civil  court  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  otherwife  called  Court  of  SeJJion ,  or,  of  Council 
and  Setfion .  -See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clvii.  4. 

Sion  College ,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy  ; 
which  has  been  a  religious  houfe  time  out  of  mind, 
fometimes  under  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  fome- 
times  under  that  of  a  fpital  or  hofpital ;  at  its  dijfTo- 
lution  under  31ft  Henry  Vi  1 1.  it  was  called  Elfyn's 
Spital,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  a  mercer,  in  1  329. 
At  prefent  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college 
for  the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1630,  in  purfuance  to  the  will  of  Dr  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Sion  College  ; 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men  and  as  many  wo¬ 
men.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  arc  the  prefi¬ 
dent,  two  deans,  and  four  affiftants  ;  who  are  annually 
chofen  from  among  the  redlors  and  vicars  of  London  ; 
and  are  fubjecl  to  the  vifitation  of  the  bifliop.  They 
have  a  good  library,  built  and  flocked  by  Mr  Simpfon, 
and  furnifhed  by  feveral  other  benefadiora,  chiefly  for 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  flu- 
dents  on  certain  terms  ;  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for 
fludents,  generally  occupied  by  the  miniflers  of  the 
neighbouring  parifhes. 

Grefham  College ,  or  College  of  Philofophy  ;  a  col¬ 
lege  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  Exchange  :  one  moiety 
of  this  endowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  fucceffors, 
in  trull,  that  they  fhould  find  four  able  perfons  to  read, 
within  the  college,  divinity,  geometry,  aflronomy,  and 
mufic  ;  who  are  chofen  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
council,  confifting  of  the  lord  mayor  and  three  aldermen 
and  eight  commoners,  and  allowed  each,  befides  lodging, 
L.  50  per  annum .  The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  perfons,  chofen 
by  a  committee  of  that  company,  confiding  of  the  mailer 
and  three  wardens,  during  their  office,  and  eight  of 
the  court  of  affiftants,  to  read  law,  phyfic,  and  rhe¬ 
toric,  on  the  fame  terms ;  with  this  limitation,  that 
the  feveral  ledlurers  fhould  read  in  term-time,  every  day 
in  the  week  except  Sundays  ;  in  the  morning  in  Latin, 
in  the  afternoon  the  fame  in  Englifh  :  but  that  in  mu¬ 
fic  to  be  read  only  in  Englifh.  By  8th  George  III. 
cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated  to  this  college  was 
taken  down,  and  the  excife-office  eredled  in  its  room. 
Each  of  the  prbfeffors  is  allowed  L.  50 per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  the  apartments,  &c.  relinquifhed  by  them  in  the 
college,  and  is  permitted  to  marry,  notwithftanding 
the  reftri&ion  of  Sir  Thomas  Grcfham’s  will.  The 
le&ures  are  now  read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  ;  and  the  city  and  mercers  company  are  requi¬ 
red  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  this  purpofe. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  Royal  Society,  that 
noble  academy,  inflituted  by  king  Charles  II.  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  throughout  the  world  for  their  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge.  See  their  hiflory  and  policy 
under  Society. 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide}  was  founded  at  Rome 
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in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with. ample  re-  Colley 
venues.  It  confifts  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priefts,  |j 
and  a  fecretary  ;  and  was  defigned  for  the  propagation  c°NcS»t| 
and  maintenance  of  the  Romifh  religion  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  have  been  very  - 
confiderably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
private  donations.  Miffionaries  are  fupplied  by  this 
in  dilution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to 
their  feveral  appointments.  Seminaries  for  their  in- 
flru&ion  are  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number  of  cha¬ 
ritable  eftablifhments  conne&ed  with  and  conducive  to 
the  main  objed  of  its  inflitution. 

Another  college  of  the  fame  denomination  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  in  confequence  of 
the  liberality  of  John  Baptift  Viles,  a  Spanifh  noble¬ 
man.  This  is  fet  apart  for  the  inftru&ion  of  thofe 
who  are  defigned  for  the  foreign  millions.  It  was  at 
fir  ft  committed  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  churches  ;  but  ever  fince  the  year  1641  it  is 
under  the  fame  government  with  the  former  inliitution. 

College  of  Heralds ,  commonly  called  the  Heralds 
Office ;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  king 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  feveral  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  They  had 
a  fecond  charter  from  king  Henry  VI.  ;  and  a  houfe 
built  near  Dodtors-commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  reign  ot  king  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  fubordinate  to  the  earl-marftial  of 
England.  They  are  affiftants  to  him  in  his  court  of 
chivalry,  ufually  held  in  the  common-hall  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  where  they  fit  in  their  rich  coats  of  his  majefty’g 
arms.  See  Herald. 

.  College  of  Heralds  in  Scotland,  confifts  of  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purluivants,  and  a 
number  of  meftengers.  See  Lyon. 

COLLEGIANS,  Collegiani,  Collegiants,  a 
religious  fedl  formed  among  the  Arminians  and  Ana- 
baptifts  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  ;  fo  called  becaufe  of  their  colleges,  or 
meetings,  twice  every  week  ;  where  every  one,  females 
excepted,  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expounding  the 
feripture,  praying,  &c.  They  are  faid  to  be  all  ei¬ 
ther  Arians  or  Socinians :  they  never  communicate 
in  the  college,  but  meet  twice  a-year  from  all  parts  of 
Holland  at  Rhinlbergh,  whence  they  are  alfo  called 
RhinJberghers ,  a  village  two  miles  from  Leyden,  where 
they  communicate  together  ;  admitting  every  one  that 
prefents  himfelf,  profefiing  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  feriptures,  and  refolution  to  live  fuitably  to 
their  precepts  and  doftrines,  without  regard  to  his  fe<5t 
or  opinion.  They  have  no  particular  ininifters,  but 
each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptize 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial,  churches,  are 
thofe  which  have  no  bifhop’s  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient 
retinue  of  the  bifhop,  the  canons  and  prebends .  Such 
are  Weftminftcr,  Ilippon,  Wjndfor,  GV.  governed  by 
deans  and  chapters. 

Of  thefe  collegiate  churches  there  are  two  kinds ; 
fome  of  royal,  and  others  of  eceldialHcal  foundation  5 
each  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  ferviee,  regulated 
in  the  famer  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  There  are 
even  fome  collegiate  phurches  that  have  the  epifcopal 
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Wet  rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently  abbeys, 
il  which  in  time  were  fecularized.  The  church  of  St 
Iicr  Peter’s,  Wedminfier,  was  anciently  a  cathedral  ;  but 
y  the  revenues  of  the  monad ery  being  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  i  Elizabeth  ve  ed  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  feveral  caufes 
the  dyling  it  cathedral ,  in  dead  of  collegiate ,  church  of 
We^mirdter,  has  occaiioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the  horizontal 
face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants.  See  Bril¬ 
liant. 

Collet,  in  glafs-making,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vef- 
fels  which  dicks  to  the  iron  indrument  wherewith  the 
metal  was  taken  out  of  the  melting-pot  :  thefe  are 
afterwards  ufed  for  making  green  glafs. 

COLLETICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote  much  the  fame 
with  Agglutinants  or  Vulneraries. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  a  learned  Englifh  nonjnring 
divine,  born  in  165Q,  and  educated  in  Cains  college 
Cambridge.  He  had  fird  the  fmall  rectory  of  Amp* 
toil,  near  St  Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk ;  which  in  fix 
years  he  refigned,  to  come  to  London,  in  1685, 
where  he  was  made  lecturer  of  Gray’s  Inn  :  but  the 
change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  exercife  of  his  fun&ion  impracticable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  againd  the 
revolution  ;  and  again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfpou- 
dence  which  that  change  of  events  made  treafonable  ; 
but  was  releafed  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  friends.  It  is  obfervable  that  he  carried 
his  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the  ta¬ 
cit  acknowledgment  of  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  court  by 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  thefe 
principles,  he  next  acted  a  very  extraordinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  at  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Perkins  for  the  affaifination  plot ;  by  giving  them 
folemn  abfolution,  and  by  impofition  of  hands  :  ab- 
fconding  for  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1726.  Thefe  proceedings 
having  put  a  dop  to  his  activity,  he  employed  his  re¬ 
tired  hours  rather  more  ufefnlly  in  literary  works. 
In  1698,  he  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments,  by  publiibing  his  Short  view  of  the  immo¬ 
rality  and  profanenefs  of  the  Englifh  Jlage  ;  which  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wits  of  the  time : 
but  as  Mr  Collier  defended  his  cenfures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reafon,  it  is  allowed  that 
the  decorum  obferved,  for  the  mod  part,  by  fneceed- 
ing  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to  his  animad- 
verlions.  .  He  next  undertook  a  trandation  of  Mor- 
reri’s  great  Hidorical  and  Geographical  Dictionary  ; 
a  wTork  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  which  appeared 
in  4V0IS.  folio.  After  this  he  publifhed  “  An  Eccle- 
fiadical  Hidory  of  Great  Britain,  chiedy  of  England,” 
in  2  vols.  folio  ;  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He 
was  befides  engaged  in  feveral  controverfies,  which 
his  conduct  and  writings  gave  rife  to,  not  material  to 
mention.  In  queen  Anne’s  reign,  Mr  Collier  wa3 
tempted,  by  offers  of  confiderable  preferment,  to  a 
fubmiflion  ;  but  as  he  was  a  nonjuror  upon  principle, 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  liften  to  any  terms. 

COLLLER,  or  CoALLLER.  See  Co ALLIE R* 
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COLLIERY,  Coalery,  or  Coalliery*  See  Colliery 
CoAlery.  N 

COLLINS  (Anthony),  a  polemical  writer,  born  at  0^m9i 
He  den  near  Houndow  in  the  county  of  Middlefex 
in  1676,  w*is  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  L.  1 5‘co  a* year.  He  was  fird  bred  at  Eton 
college,  and  then  went  to  king’s*  college  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  after¬ 
wards  bifhop  of  Chichcder.  He  was  afterwards  a 
dudent  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  rel  idling  the  law, 
foon  abandoned  that  dudy.  Pie  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  author  of  feveral  curious  books.  PXis  fird 
remarkable  piece  was  publifhed  in  1707,  “  An  EfTay 
concerning  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  propofitions,  the  evi¬ 
dence  whereof  depends  on  human  tedimony.”  In 
1702,  he  entered  into  the  controverfy  between  Mr 
Clark  and  Dr  Dodwell,  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  In  1713,  he  publifhed  his  difeourfe  on 
free-thinking  ;  which  made  a  prodigious  noife.  In 
1715,  lie  retired  into  the  county  of  Effex,  and  aCted 
as  a  judice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid¬ 
dlefex  and  liberty  of  Wedminder.  The  fame  year, 
he  publifhed  a  “  Philofophical  Eday  concerning  hu¬ 
man  liberty.”  In  1718,  he  was  cliofen  treafnrer  of 
the  county  of  Effex  ;  and  this  office  he  difeharged 
with  great  honour.  In  1724,  he  publifhed  his  “  Hif-  • 
torical  and  critical  Eday  on  the  39  artieles.”  Soon 
after,  he  publifhed  his  u  Difeourfe  of  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  the  Chridian  religion  to  which  is  prefix¬ 
ed,  “  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
writing  which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  writings.  In  1726,  appeared  his 
“  Scheme  of  literary  prophecy  confidered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book  entitled,  A 
difeourfe  of  the  grounds,  In  this  difeourfe,  he 

mentions  a  MS.  differtation  of  his  to  fhow  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Chridians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  were  cal¬ 
led  SibyWJls  by  the  Pagans  ;  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  fcheme  of  literary  prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  feveral  writers  ;  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro¬ 
gers  in  his  u  Neceflity  of  divine  revelation  affert- 
ed.”  In  anfwer  to  which,  our  author  wrote  “  A 
letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  occafion,  &c.” 

His  health  began  to  decline  fome  years  before  his 
death,  and  he  was  very  much  afflicted  with  the  done, 
which  at  lad  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Har¬ 
ley  fquare  in  1729.  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  cha¬ 
pel,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him,  with 
an.  epitaph  in  Latin.  His  curious  library  was  open  to 
all  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
all  the  affidance  in  his  power  ;  he  even  furnifhed  his 
antagonills  with  books  to  confute  himfelf,  and  direc¬ 
ted  them  how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  capable.  He  was  remarkably  averfe 
to  all  indecency  and  obfeenity  of  difeourfe  ;  and  was, 
independent  of  his  fcepticifm,  a  fincerely  good  man. 

Collins  (John),  an  eminent  accountant  and  ma¬ 
thematician,  born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  book  feller  at- 
Oxford.  Befides  feveral  treadles  on  practical  fubje&sf 
he  communicated  fome  curious  papers  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  he  wa3  a  member,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Philofophical  Tran f- 
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Collins,  actions  :  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other 
Collinfon.  fc{entifical  publications  in  his  time.  He  died  in  16^3  ; 

and  about  25  years  after,  all  his  papers  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 
it  appeared  that  Mr  Collins  held  a  conftant  correfpond- 
ence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathema¬ 
ticians  ;  and  that  many  of  the  late  difcovei  ies  in  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  if  not  a&ually  made  by  him,  were 
yet  brought  forth  by  bis  endeavours. 

Collins  (William),  an  admirable  poet,  was  born 
at  Chichefter,  about  the  year  1724.  He  received  his 
claffical  education  at  Winchester  ;  after  which  he  ilu- 
died  at  New  college,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com¬ 
moner  of  King’s  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  and 
was  at  length  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
poetry,  and  publifhed  his  Oriental  Eclogues;  after 
which  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  pof- 
feffed  of  an  ear  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
modulation  ;  his  heart  was  fufceptible  of’  the  fine  ft 
feelings  of  tendernefs  and  humanity,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  carried  away  by  that  high  enthufiafm  which  gives 
to  imagination  its  ilrongeft  colouring  ;  and  he  was  at 
once  capable  of  foothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of 
his  numbers,  of  influencing  the  paftions  by  the  force 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  defeription.  With  thefe  powers,  he  attempted 
lyric  poetry;  and  in  1746,  publifhed  his.  Odes,  de- 
feriptive  and  allegorical :  but  the  fale  of  this  work  be¬ 
ing  not  at  all  anfwerable  to  i ta  merit,  he  burnt  the 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of 
a  liberal  fpirit  and  a  fmall  fortune,  his  pecuniary  re- 
fources  were  unhappily  foon  exhatifled  ;  and  his  life 
became  a  miferable  example  of  neceffity,.  indolence, 
and  diflipation.  He  projeded  books  which  he  was 
well  able  to  execute  ;  and  became  in  idea  an  hiftorian, 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet ;  but  wanted  the  means 
and  encouragement  to  carry-  thefe  ideas  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Day  fucceeded  day,  for  the  fuppsrt  of  which 
he  had  made  no  proviiion  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
fifl,  either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend, 
or  the  generofity  of  a  cafual  acquaintance.  His  fpi- 
rits  became  oppreffed,  and  he  funk  into  a  fallen  de- 
fpondence.  While  in  this  gloomy  flate  of  mind,  his 
uncle  colonel  Martin  died,  and  left  him  a  confiderable 
fortune.  But  this  came  too  late  for  enjoyment  ;  he 
had  been  fo  long  harafled  by  anxiety  and  diftrefs, 
that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  diforder,  which  at  length 
reduced  the  fineft  underflanding  to  the  mol  deplor¬ 
able  childifhnefs.  In  the  fir  11  ft  ages  of  this  diforder, 
he  endeavoured  to  relieve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and 
pa(Ted  into  France  ;  but  the  growing  malady  obliged 
him  to  return  ;  and  having  continued,  with  fhort  in¬ 
tervals,  in  this  pitiable  (fate  till  the  year  1756,  lie 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  filler.  The  ingenious  Mr 
Longhorne  has  publifhed  his  poetical  works,  with  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  author,  in  one  volume  duodecimo.' 

COLLINSON  (Peter),  an  eminent  naturalift  and 
antiquarian,  defeended  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born 
on  the  paternal  eftate  called  HugalHall,  or  Bright  of 
Hugal,  near  Windermere  lake,  in  the  parifh  of  Suavely, 
about  ten  miles  from  Kendal  iti  Wellmoreland.  Whilft 
a  youth  he  difeovered  his  attachment  to  natural  biller  y. 
He  began  early  to  make  a  colle&ion  of  dried  fpeci- 
mens  of  plants,  and  had  accefs  to  the  beft  gardens  at 
N"  84.  4 


that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  He  be-  Coir*f0j 
came  early  acquainted  with  the  moll  eminent  natural-  r- 
ifts  of  his  time;  the  D13  Derliam,  Woodward,  Dale, 

Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amougft  bis  friends.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  articles  which  form  that  fuperb 
collodion,  now  (by  the  wife  difjjpfition  of  Sir  Hans 
and  the  munificence  of  parliament)  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  thofe  with  wliofe  lii- 
ftory  Mr  Collinfon  was  not  well  acquainted  ;  he  being 
one  of  thofe  few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  fa¬ 
miliarly;  their  inclinations  and  puifuits  in  refped  to 
natural  hiftory  being  the  fame,  a  firm  friendfhip  had 
early  been  eftablifhed  between  them.  Peter  Coliin- 
fon  was  cledted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
I  2th  of  December  1 7 28  ;  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
moll  diligent  and  ufeful  members,  not  only  in  lupply- 
ing  them  with  many  curious  observations  himfelf,  but 
in  promoting  and  preferving  a  moll  extenlive  corre- 
fpondence  with  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners,  in  all 
countries  and  on  every  ufeful  fubjed.  Belides  his  at¬ 
tention  to  natural  hiftory,  he  minuted  every  finking 
hint  that  occurred  either  in  reading  or  converfation  ; 
and  from  this  fource  he  derived  much  information,  as 
there  were  very  few  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
who  were  not  of  his  acquaintance  at  home  ;  and  mod 
foreigners  of  eminence  in  natural  hiftory,  or  in  arts  and 
fcienccs,  were  recommended  to  his  notice  and  friend- 
fliip.  His  diligence  and  ceconomy  of  time  was  fuch, 
that  though  he  never  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry,  he 
maintained  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  great 
punctuality  ;  acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  in 
diiiant  parts  of  the  globe  with  the  difeoveries  ar.d  im¬ 
provements  in  natural'  hiftory  in  this  country,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  like  information  from  the  moft  eminent 
peifons  in  almcft  every  other.  His  correfpondence 
with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Golden,  Efq;  of  New 
York,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  furnifh  inftances  of  the  benefit  refulting  from 
his  attention  to  all  improvements.  The  latter  of  thefe 
gentlemen  communicated  his  firft  efiays  on  electricity 
to  Mr  Collinfon,  in  a  feries  of  letters,  which  were  then 
publifhed,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Dodor’3  ingenious  difeoveries  and  improvements. 
Perhaps,  in  fome  future  period,  the  account  procured 
of  the  management  of  (beep  in  Spain,  publifhed  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May  and  June  *764?  may 
not  be  confidered  among  the  leaft  of  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  from  his  extenfive  and  inquifuive  correfpon¬ 
dence,  His  converfation,  cheerful  ar.d  ufefully  enter¬ 
taining,  rendered  his  acquaintance  much  defired  by 
thofe  who  had  a  rclifh  for  natural  hiftory,  or  were  ftu- 
dious  in  cultivating  rural  improvements;  and  fecured 
him  the  intimate  friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  perfonage3  in  this  kingdom,  as  diftinguilhed  by 
their  tafte  in  planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank 
and  dignity.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  - 
great  variety  of  feeds  and  fhrubs  which  are  now  the 
principal  ornaments  of  every  garden  ;  and  it  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  indefatigable  induftry,  that  fo  many  peifons 
of  the  firft  diilindion  are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves 
trnnfplanted  from  the  wellern  continent  flour  ifhng  as 
luxuriantly  in.  their  feveval  domains  as  if  they  were 
already  beccine  indigenous  to  Britain.  He  had  fome 
correfpondents  in  almcft  every  nation  in  Europe,  fome 
in  Alia,  and  even  at  Pekin  ;  who  all  transmitted  to 
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him  the  mod  valuable  feeds  they  could  collect,  In  re¬ 
turn  for  the  treafures  of  America.  The  great  Lin¬ 
naeus,  during  his  refidence  in  England,  contracted  an 
intimate  friendfhip  with  Mr  Collin fon,  which  was  re¬ 
ciprocally  increafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and 
continued  to  the  lad.  Befides  his  attachment  to  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  he  was  very  converfant  in  the  antiquities 
of  our  own  country,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  April  7.  1737;  and  he 
fupplied  them  often  with  many  curious  articles  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  obfervations,  reflecting  both  our  own 
and  other  countries.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory 

COLL1NSON1A,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  themono- 
gynia  order  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or¬ 
der,  Perfonaia.  The  corolla  is  unequal,  with  its  under 
lip  multifid,  and  the  fegments  capillary.  There  is  on¬ 
ly  one  perfect  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native 
of  North  America,  but  poffeffed  of  no  remarkable  pro¬ 
perties. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
extreme  tranfparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  firft  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  chick,  ft  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes  ;  diftinct  from  the  albumen  Har¬ 
vey  calls  it  the  oculus. 

COLLIQUATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  applied  to  ani- 
mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubftances,  tending  to¬ 
wards  fufion.  See  Fusion. 

Colliquation,  in  phyfic,  a  term  applied  to  the 
blood, ^  when  it  lofes  its  crafts  or  balfamic  texture  5 
and  to  the  folid  parts,  when  they  vvafte  away,  by 
means  of  the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the 
feveral  glands,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fkin, 
fader  than  they  ought :  which  occafions  fluxes  of  many 
kinds,  but  moftly  profufe,  greafy,  and  clammy  fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  phyfic,  a  fever  at¬ 
tended  with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats. 

COLLISION,  the  ftriking  of  one  hard  body  againft 
another  ;  or  the  friction  or  percuffion  of  bodies  mo¬ 
ving  violently  with  different  diredions,  and  dafhing 
againft  each  other. 

COLLUM,  the  fame  with  Neck. 

COLLUSION,  in  law,  a  fecret  underftanding  be¬ 
tween  two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulent¬ 
ly  againft  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  perfon. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  fed,  who  rofe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  indulgence  fhown  to  Arius  by  Alexander 


patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Several  people  being  Vanda¬ 
lized  at  fo  much  condefceniion  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
Colluthus,  a  priell  of  the  fame  city  ;  he  hence  took  a 
pretence  for  holding  feparate  affemblies,  and  by  degrees 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  priefts,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  bifliop  ;  pretending  a  neceffity  for  this  authority,  in 
order  to  oppofe  Arius.  To  his  fcliifm  he  added  herefy; 
teaching,  that  God  did  not  create  the  wicked  ;  that  he 
was  not  author  of  ,the  evils  that  befal  men,  &c.  He 
was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  by 
Ofius,  in  the  year ,3  30. 

COLLYBUS  jn  antiquity,  the  fame 

with  what  is  now  called  the  rate  of  exchange. 

COLLYRiE,  or  Cqllyrides,  in  antiquity,  a  cer- 
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tain  ornament  of  hair,  worn  by  the  women  oft  their 
necks.  It  was  made  up  in  the  form  of  the  fmall 
roundifh  cakes  called  xokhvpui,  collyra. 

COLLYRIDIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feet,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  denominated  from 
a  little  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  ixt,  collyridla , 

which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  fed,  it  feems,  confifted  chiefly  of  Arabian 
women,  who,  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  td 
the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  yearr  to  cele¬ 
brate  a  folemn  feaft,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to 
Mary  as  to  a  goddefs ;  eating  the  cake  which  they 
offered  in  her  name.  St  Epiphanius,  who  relates  the 
hiftory  of  this  fuperftitious  ceremony,  ridicules  it* 
They  fprung  up  in  oppofition  to  the  Antidico-Ma- 

R1AN1TES. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  topical  remedy  for 
a  diforder  of  the  eyes  ;  deftgned  to  cool  arid  repel  hot 
ftiarp  humours. 

COLMAR,  a  eonfiderable  town  of  France,  in  Up¬ 
per  Alface,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  lias  great 
privileges,  and  the  Proteflants  have  liberty  of  com 
fcience.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Ill,  in  E.  Lon^. 
7.  16.  N.  Lat.  48.  5.  0 

COLMARS,  a  town  of  France  in  Provence,  and 
the  diocefe  of  Sens.  It  is  feated  near  the  Alps,  in 
E.  Long.  6.  25.  N.  Lat.  44.  1 7. 

COLMOGOROD,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Ruffia, 
with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  feated  in  an  iflaud  formed  by 
the  river  Divina,  in  E.  Long.  23.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 

COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamfhire  iu 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  feparates 
this  county  from  Middlefex.  It  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  on  the  weftern  road,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
W.  Long.  o.  19.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancaftiire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  fmall  hill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  W. 
Tong.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  53.  45. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea  in 
Turky  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  23.  2.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 
COLOCYNTHIS,  in  botany,  a  fpeciesofCucuMis. 

COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an 
archbifhop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1686, 
but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialifts.  E.  Lon?. 
19.  42.  N.  Lat.  46.  33.  6 

COLOGNA*  a  town  of  Italy  in  Padua,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.Lat.4c.  30. 

COLOGNE  (the  archbifhopric  or  diocefe  of)  is 
one  of  the  dates  that  compofe  the  eleaoral  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Gueldre-s,  on  the  weft  bv 
that  of  Juliers,  on  the  fouth  by  the  archbifhopric  of 
Cloves,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  it  is  almoft  wholly  feparated  by  the  Rhine. 
This,  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  wind,  which 
the .  inhabitants  difpofe  of  by  embarking  it  on  the 
Rhine,  it  extending  about  feventy  miles  along  that 
river.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dio¬ 
cefe  ;  the  Higher  Diocefe  contains  that  part  which 
lies  above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Bonne,  the  capital  town 
ot  this  electorate,  and  where  the  ele&or  refides  ;  be¬ 
fides  which  there  are  Leiclmich,  Andernach,  Bruyl, 
Zulich,  and  Kerpen.  The  Lower  Diocefe  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  Cologne,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Zonz, 
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Cologne.  Neuvs,  Heizarwart,  Kempen,  Rhynberg,  and  Alpen. 

- - ✓—  The 'city  of  Cologne  and  county  of  Meurs,  though 

within  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  do  not  belong  to  it  ; 
for  Cologne  is  a  free  city,  and  Meurs  belongs  to  the 
houfe  of  Naftau-Orange  ;  but  by  way  of  recompense, 
the* elector  has  confiderable  pofleflions  in  Weftphalia, 
which  they  call  the  Domain.  It  contains  the  duchy 
of  Weftphalia  and  the  county  of  Rechlinchufen.  This 
prelate  is  one  of  the  ele&ors  of  the  empire,  and  holds 
alternately  with  that  of  Treves  the  fecond  or  third 
rank  in  the  electoral  college.  He  is  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire  in  Italy  ;  which  dignity  was  very  im¬ 
portant  when  the  emperors  were  mafters  of  Italy,  but 
now  it  is  next  to  nothing.  When  the  emperors  were 
crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne 
performed  the  ceremony,  which  caufed  him  to  pretend 
to  the  fame  right  elfewhere  ,*  but  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Mentz.  This  occaftoned  an  order, 
that  they  (hould  each  of  them  have  that  honour  in 
their  own  diocefe,  but  if  it  was  done  elfewhere,  they 
fhonld  perform  it  alternately.  The  archbifhop  of  Co¬ 
logne  is  elefted  by  the  chapter  in  that  city,  which  is 
the  moil  illuftrious .  in  all  Germany.  They  are  all 
princes  or  counts,  except  eight  doctors,  who  have  no 
occafion  to  prove  their  nobility. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  diocefe  of  that  name,  with  an  archbi- 
fhop’s  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity,  feated  on  the  river 
Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  6.  38.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.  In  the 
times  of  the  Romans,  this  city  was  called  Colonia  A- 
grippina ,  and  Ubiorum ,  becaufe  it  was  built  by  Agrip¬ 
pina  the  wife  of  Claudius  I.  and  mother  of  Nero  ;  and 
becaufe  the  Ubii  inhabited  this  country  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  In  755,  it  was  an  archbifhopric,  and  in  1260 
entered  into  the  Hanfeatic  league.  .  The  univerfity 
was  eftabliftied  in  1388  by  -P°Pe  Urban  VI.  ^  The 
city  is  fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  flanked  with  83 
large  towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  ditches  ;  but 
tliefe  fortifications,  being  executed  after  the  ancient 
manner,  could  make  but  a  poor  defence  at  prefent.  It 
lies  in  the  fhape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  faid  to  have 
20  gates,  19  parifhes,  37  monafteries,  and  365  church¬ 
es  and  chapels  ;  but  the  ftreets  in  general  are  dirty 
and  badly  paved,  the  windows  of  the  houfes  compofed 
of  fmall  bits  of  round  glafs,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
but  few  for  fo  large  a  place.  It  is  inhabited  moftly  by 
Papifts  ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  proteftants,  who  re¬ 
pair  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mulheim,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worfliip.  Its  trade,  which 
is  confiderable,  efpecially  in  Rhenifh  wine,  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Proteftants,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Rhine.  The  fhips  with  which  they  trade  to  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  are  of  a  particular  form,  and  confiderable 
burden.  The  clergy  here  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
large  revenues.  That  of  the  archbifhop  is  L.  1 30,000. 
Baron  Polnitz  fays,  that  though  Cologne  is  one  of 
the  greateft  cities,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  in 
all  Europe  ;  there  being  nothing  to  be  feen  but  priefts, 
friars,  and  ftudents,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  with  a 
fong  ;  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of 
bells  ;  that  there  are  very  few  families  of  quality  ;  that 
the  vulgar  are  very  clowmfh  ;  and  that  the  noblemen 
of  the  chapter  ftay  no  longer  in  town  than  their  duty 
obliges  them.  Mr  Wright,  in  his  travels,  fays,  that 
the  women  go  veiled  \  and  that  the  belt  gin  is  that 
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diftilled  from  the  juniper  berries  which  grow  in  this  Cologne, 
neighbourhood.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  moft  re- 
markable  of  any  in  the  world  for  the  great  number  of 
precious  relics  it  contains;  of  which  the  Popilh  cleigy, 
no  doubt,  make  their  advantage.  In  the  church  of 
St  Urfula,  they  pretend  to  fhow  her  tomb;  and  the 
bones  of  the  ii,coo  pretended  virgin  martyrs,  though 
that  llory  is  entirely  owing  to  a  miftaken  infcnption. 

The  heads  of  fome  of  tliefe  imaginary  martyrs  are  kept 
in  cafes  of  filver,  others  are  covered  with  ftuffs  of  gold, 
and  fome  have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.  Bre- 
vat  fays,  he  faw  between  4  and  5000  fkulls,  decked 
with  garlands,  and  coronets,  ranged  on  (helves.  The 
canonefles  of  St  Urfula,  who  muft  be  all  countefles, 
have  a  handfome  income.  In  their  church  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  (how  three  of  the  thorns  of  our  Saviour’s 
crown,  and  one  of  the  veflels  which  contained  the 
water  that  he  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana.  In  the  church  of  St  Gereon  are  900  heads  of 
Moorifh  Cavaliers,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  army  of 
Conftaiitine  before  it  was  converted,  and  to  have  been 
beheaded  for  refufing  to  facriiice  to  idols.  Every 
one  of  the  heads  has  a  cap  of  fcarlet,  adorned  with 
pearls.  In  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
three  wife  men  who  came  from  the  eaft  to  vilit  our 
Saviour,  are  faid  to  be  interred.  They  lie  in  a  large 
purple  (brine  fpangled  with  gold,  fet  upon  a  pedef- 
tal  of  brafs,  in  the  midft  of  a  fquare  maufoleum,  faced 
within  and  without  with  marble  and  jafper.  It  is 
opened  every  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  if  two  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  are  prefent,  when  thefe  kings 
or  wife  men  are  feen  lying  at  full  length,  with  their 
heads  bedecked  with  a  crown  of  gold  garnifhed  with 
precious  ftones.  Their  names,  which  are  Gafpar,  Mel - 
chier ,  and  Balthafar ,  are  in  purple  chara&ers  on  a 
little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
of  large  rich  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  particularly^ 
an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  valued 
at  above  30,000  crowns.  Over  againft  them  are  fix 
large  branches  of  filver,  with  wax  candles,  which  bum 
night  and  day.  The  bones  of  thefe  men,  we  are  told, 
were  brought  to  Coriftantinople  by  Helena  mother  to 
Conftaiitine,  from  thence  to  Milan  by  Euftorpius 
bifliop  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  hither  by  archbifhop 
Rain  old.  In  the  Jefuits  college  are  the  portraits  of 
the  firft  13  generals  of  that  order,  with  Ignatius  Lo¬ 
yola  at  their  head  ;  and  in  the  church,  which  is  the 
lined  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich  ftatues,  with  an  ama¬ 
zing  quantity  of  fine  filver  plate  ;  and  the  utenfils  for 
mafs  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  ftones  In 
the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Duns 
Scotus,  furnamed  Doctor  Sultilis ,  with  this  epitaph, 

“  Scotia  me  genuit,  Anglia  me  fufeepit,  Gallia  me 
docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet.”  Cologne  is  a  free  impe¬ 
rial  city,  and  as  fuch  has  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of 
the  empire,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  tliofe 
of  the  empire,  it  has  the  firft  place  on  the  Rhenilh 
bench.  Towards  the  defence  of  the  empire,  its  aflelR 
ment  is  825  florins  ;  and  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  chamber-court,  405  rix-dollars,  72^  kruitzers 
each  term.  Its  militia  confifts  of  four  companies  of 
foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates.  It  is  governed 
by  its  own  fenate,  in  refpedl  to  civil  matters  and 
caufes  ;  but  the  criminal  jurifdi&ion  belongs  to  the 
ele&or  and  his  chapter ;  and  fo  jealous  are  the  inha¬ 
bitants 
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Coion. bo  bitants  of  him,  that  they  will  not  permit  him  to  flay 

Colon.  !n  cIt7  a^ov^  three  days  at  a  time,  nor  to  come 

— — - v —  lfl^°  w^th  a  large  retinue.  For  this  reafon  the  elec¬ 

tor  rcfides  commonly  at  Bonn. 

Cologne- Earthy  a  kind  of  very  light  baflard  ochre, 
of  a  deep  brown  colour. 

COLOMBO,  a  liandfome,  pleafant,  and  flrong 
town  of  Afia,  feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1638  ;  and  in  1658  they  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  natives,  affifted  by  the  Dutch,  who  are 
now  in  pofteffion  of  it.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of 
a  ni*]c  an(l  as  much  in  breadth.  The  natives 

live  in  the  old  town,  without  the  walls  of  the  new  : 
the  flreets  of  this  lafl  are  wide  and  fpacious ;  and  the 
buildings  are  in  the  modern  tafle,  particularly  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  lioufe,  which  is  a  handfome  ftrudlure.  E.  Loner. 
80.  25.  N  Lat.  7.0. 

CO  LOME  Y,  or  Colomia,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
Red  Ruflia,  feated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  Lono-. 
25.  9  N.  1  at  48.  45. 

COLOMNA  (Fabio),  a  very  learned  botanift,  born 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.  He  became  fkilled 
in  the  languages,  iii  mufic,  deligning,  painting,  and 
the  mathematics  ;  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote,  1.  <&v:of2a? feu  p]an_ 
tarum  aliquot  (ac  pifcium)  hiftoria.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumque  flirpium  tui-peetnc ;  itemque  de  aqna- 
tilibus,  aliifque  nonnullis  animalibus,  libellus  ;  and  o- 
ther  works. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  fir  ft  and  molt  confider- 
able  of  the  large  inteflines.  See  Anatomy,  under 
n°  93- 

Colon,  in  grammar,  a  point,  or  chara&er  formed 
thus  [:],  ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the 
members  of  a  period.  See  Pointing  ;  fee  alfo  Pe- 
R.10D,  Comma,  and  Semicolon.  Grammarians  ge¬ 
nerally  aftign  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the 
middle  of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  lefs  perfedl 
than  the  dot  or  period  : — but,  a  fenfe  lefs  perfect  than 
the  period,  is  an  expreffion  extremely  vague  and  inde¬ 
terminate.  See  Period. 

Others  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufcd  when  the  fenfe  is 
perfect,  but  the  fentence  not  concluded  :  but  neither 
is  this  over  clear  and  exprefs. 

A  late  author,  in  an  ingenious  difcourfe,  De  ratione 
interpungcndiy  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  where¬ 
in  it  differs  from  the  femicolon,  &c.  more  precifely. 

A  colon,  on  his  principles,  ferves  to  diftinguilh  thole 
conjund  members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  capable  of 
being  divided  into  other  members  ;  whereof  one,  at 
leaft,  is  conjunct.  Thus,  in  the  fentence,  As  we  can¬ 
not  difcem  the  Jt.  adow  moving  along  the  dud-plate ,  fo  the 
advances  we  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceived  by 
the  dijiance  gone  over ;  the  two  members  being  both 
fimple,  are  only  feparated  by  a  comma.  In  this,  As 
we  perceive  the  jhadow  to  have  moved ,  but  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  it  moving  ;  fo  our  advances  in  underjlanding ,  in  that 
that  they  conjijl  of  fuch  minute  Jleps ,  are  only  perceivable 
by  the  dijiance ;  -the  fentence  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  thofe  conjunct  ones,  finee  they  include 
others  ;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  femicolon,  and 
the  latter  by  commas.  But  in  this,  As  we  perceive  the 
JJjadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial ,  but  did  not  perceive 
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it  moving  ;  and  it  appears  the  grafs  has  grown ,  though  no  Colonel 
body  ever  faw  it  grow  ;  fo  the  advances  we  make  in  know -  H 
ledge ,  as  they  conffl  of  fuch  minute  Jleps ,  are  oidy  perceiv  - 
able  by  the  dijiance  -  the  advancement  in  knowledge  is  ~"V“" 
compared  to  the  motion  of  a  fhadow,  and  the  growth 
of  grafs  ;  which  comparifon  divides  the  fentence  into 
two  principal  parts  :  but  fmee  what  is  faid  of  the 
movement  of  the  fhadow,  and  likevvife  of  the  growth 
of  grafs,  contains  two  fimple  members,  they  are  to  be 
feparared  by  a  femicolon  ;  confequently  a  higher  point¬ 
ing  is  required  to  feparate  them  from  the  other  part 
of  the  fentence,  which  they  are  oppofed  to  :  and  this 
is  a  colon.  See  Punctuation. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  commander  iii 
chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  dragoons. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony  ;  being  of 
opinion,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  coloniales ,  might 
give  the  name  to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and 
Spamfh  armies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 
dragoons  :  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe  they  ufually  call  mejlre  de  camp .  Formerly,  in- 
ilead  of  colonel,  the  French  ufed  the  word  coronel  ; 
and  this  old  fpelling  comes  nearer  to  our  common 
way  of  pronouncing  the  word  colonel . 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regiment  in 
arrelt,  but  mull  acquaint  the  general  with  it ;  he  is 
not  allowed  a  guard,  only  a  centry  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

CoLONEL-Lieutenaut ,  he  who  commands  a  regiment 
of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon 
of  the  lirft  eminence,  is  colonel.  Thefe  colonel-lieute* 
nants  have  always  a  colonel’s  commiffion,  and  are  ufual¬ 
ly  general-ofticers. 

Lieutenant-CoLONELy  the  fecond  officer  in  a  regiment, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in 
the  abfence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONIA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  a  little  above  Camelodunum.  Now  Colchef 
ter  in  Eftex,  according  to  Cambden,  who  fuppofes  it 
to  take  its  name  from  the  river  Colne,  and  not  that  it 
was  a  colony.  Though  others  think  Antonine’s  di- 
ftances  agree  with  Sudbury. 

Colon ia  Equejlris ,  an  ancient  and  noble  colony  on 
the  Lacus  Lemanus.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Julius  Caefar,  who  fettled  there  Equites  Limitanci  :  and 
to  this  Lucan  is  thought  to  refer.  By  the  Itinerary 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  between  Laufane  and 
Geneva,  12  miles  from  the  lalt  place  by  Peutinger’s 
map  ;  which  diredts  to  Nyon,  placed  in  Cavo  Lernano, 
according  to  Lucan’s  expreffion,  that  is,  a  bay  or  cove 
of  the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  was  Noviodunumy  (Noti- 
tia  Galliae)  :  hence  its  modern  name. 

Colonia  JVletallinay  or  Metallinenjis ,  a  town  of  Lu- 
fitania,  fituated  on  the  right  or  weft  fide  of  the  Anas, 
or  Guadiana  :  but  now  on  the  left  or  eaft  fide,  from 
the  river’s  drifting  its  bed  or  channel,  and  called  Me- 
delin,  a  town  in  Eftremadura.  W.  Long.  6  12  ,  Lat* 

3^45. 

Colonia  Morinorumy  a  town  of  Belgica,  thought 
to  be  Tarvenna,  the  capital  of  the.Morini.  Now 
Teirouen,  a  town  of  Artois  E  Long.  2  15  ,  Lat. 
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Colonia  N’orbetifis ,  or  Ncrba  Cafareay  a  town  of 
Lulitania,  to  the  fouth  of  Trajan’s  bridge  on  the  Ta- 
T  2  gu?4 
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gus.  Now  Alcantara ,  in  Eftremadura. 

7°  io',  N.  Lat.  390  10'. 

,  Colonia  Trajana,  (Antonine,  Peutinger)  ;  a 
town  of  Belgica,  furnamed  alfo  Ulpia,  (Antomne)  ; 
and  T ricejima ,  from  being  the  ftation  of  the  thirtieth 
legion,  (Ammian).  Now  Kellen,  a  village  of  the 
duchy  of  Cl  eves,  a  mile  from  the  Rhine, 

Colonia  Valentia,  (Ptolemy,  Livy)  ;  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  on  the  Turias  ;  dellroyed  by  Pom- 
pey,  (Sallull)  ;  reftored  by  Julius  Caefar.  Still  cab 
led  Valencia,  on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  in  Valencia. 
W.  Long.  35^,  Lat.  390  20'. 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  18  miles  eaftward  of  that  city.  E.  Long.  130 
15'  N.  Lat.  420  o 

Colonna  (Fompey),  cardinal  archbifhop  of  Mon¬ 
treal  in  Sicily,  and  biftiop  of  a  very  great  number  of 
places,  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world.  He 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  the  cardinal’s  hat  and 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  more  than  once  the  re¬ 
veries  of  fortune.  Julius  II.  removed  him  from  all 
his  dignities  ;  but  Leo  I.  reftored  him,  created  him 
cardinal,  and  fent  him  *on  feveral  embaflies.  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  divefted  him  of  the  purple,  and  again  reftored 
him  to  it.  It  was  pretended  he  was  obliged  to  him 
for  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  The  pope  re¬ 
filling  hitn  fome  requeft,  he  reproached  him,  faying, 

«  That  it  was  by  his  intereft  he  had  arrived  at  his 
dignity.”  The  pope  replied,  “  It  is  true,  but  let  me 
be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  yourfelf ;  for 
by  acting  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  difpoffefs  me 
of  that  you  have  railed  me  to.”  He  died  viceroy  of 
Naples  in  1532.  He  wrote  fome  poems  in  praife  of 
Ifabella  Filamariui,  in  which  he  protefts  the  chaftity 
of  his  wi flies.  He  wrote  another  work,  Da  laudibus 
m  idler  unu 

COLONNADE,  in  archi te&ure,  a  periftyle  of  a 
circular  figure  ;  or  a  feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a 
circle,  and  infulated  within  fide. 

A  Polyjyle  Colonnade ,  is  that  whofe  numbers  of 
columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
fingle  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  of 
St  Peter’s  at  Rome,  confiding  of  284  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  an  half  diame¬ 
ter,  all  in  Tiburtine  maible. 

COLONOS,  (anc.  geog.)  an  eminence  near  Athens, 
whither  CEdipus,  after  his  banifhment  from  Thebes, 
is  faid  to  have  retired  :  and  hence  it  is  that  Sophocles 
calls  the  tragedy  on  the  fubjeft,  Oedipus  Coloneus.  A 
place  facred  to  Neptune,  and  where  ftood  an  equef- 
trian  llatue  of  him.  Here  alfo  ftood  Timon’s  tower; 
who,  for  his  love  of  folitude,  and  hatred  to  mankind, 
was  called  Mifanthropos ,  (Paufanias). 

COLONS  AY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern 
I  Hands  belonging  to  Scotland.  It  comprehends  that 
of  Oronfay,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  in  time 
of  flood,  and  both  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor,  viz. 
Mr  M‘Neil.  See  Oronsay. 

COLONUS,  an  hufbandman,  or  villager,  who  was 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  to  plough  fome  part  of  the  lord’s 
land  ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  word  clo'>  >»,  who  is 
called  by  the  Dutch  boor . 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  in- 
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W.  Long,  to  a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit 


Colony. 


it. 


We  may  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  colonies.  Firft, 
thofe  ferving  to  eafe  or  difeharge  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  the  people  are  become  too  numerous, 
fo  that  they  cannot  any  longer  conveniently  fubfift. . 

The  fecond  are  thofe  eftablifhed  by  vi&orious  prin¬ 
ces  and  people  in  the  middle  of  vanquifhed  nations,  to 
keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience. 

The  third  may  be  called  colonies  of  commerce ;  be- 
caufe,  in  effeft,  it  is  trade  that  is  the  foie  occafion  and 
objedt  thereof. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firft  kind  of  colonies  that, 
fome  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  eaft  firft,  and  fuccefi* 
lively  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inha¬ 
bited  :  and  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  and  Grecian  colonies,  fo  famous  in  ancient  hi- 
ftory,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  eft abl Kliment 
of  fuch  colonies,  that,  during  the  decleniion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  iffuing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  over-run  the  Gauls, 
Italy,  and  the  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and, 
after  feveral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufed 
them  more  than  any  other  people  ;  and  that  to  fecure 
the  conquefts  they  had  made  from  the  weft  to  the 
eaft.  Every  one  knows  how  many  cities  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  Spam,  and  even  England,  value  themfelves 
on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colo¬ 
nies. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans:  thofe  fent  by  the  fenate;  and  the  military  ones, 
eonfifting  of  old  foldiers,  broken  and  difabled  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
as  the  reward  of  their  fervices.  See  Benefice.  The 
colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman  or  La¬ 
tin,  u  e .  compofed  either  of  Roman  citizens  or  Latins* 
The  Colonise  Latinae  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  the  jus  La - 
til;  faid  to  confift  in  thofe  two  things:  one,  that 
whoever  was  edile  or  pretor  in  a  town  of  Latium,  be¬ 
came  for  that  reafon  a  Roman  citizen;  the  other, 
that  the  X^atiiis  were  fubje£tto  the  edicts  of  their  own, 
and  not  to  thofe  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  :  in  the 
year  of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty  two,  after  the 
focial  war,  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Latium,  by 
the  lex  Julia .  The  coloniae  Romanae,  were  fuch  as 
had  the  jus  Romanum,  but  not  in  its  full  extent; 
namely,  in  the  right  of  fuffrage,  putting  up  for  ho¬ 
nours,  magiftracies,  command  in  the  army,  but 

the  jus  Quiritium  only,  or  private  right  ;  as  right  of 
liberty,  oF  gentility,  or  dignity  of  family,  facrifice, 
marriage,  iffc.  For  it  was  long  a  rule,  never  to  grant 
the  liberty  of  the  city  in  full  to  colonies  :  nor  is  there 
any  inftance  to  the  contrary,  till  after  the  focial  war, 
in  the  year  of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty-tvro.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ulpian  (l.  I.  D.deCenf.) ,  there  were  o- 
ther  colonies,  which  had  little  more  than  the  name  ? 
only  enjoying  what  they  called  jus  Italicum ,  i.  e.  they 
were  free  from  the  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Such  vrere  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytus,. 
Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  £*.  M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a 
volume  in  folio  with  medals  ftruck  by  the  feveral  co¬ 
lonies,  in  honour  of  the  emperors  who  founded  them* 
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The  ordinary  fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals, 
was  either  an  eagle ;  as  when  the  veteran  legions  were 
diftributed  in  the  colonies :  or  a  labourer,  holding  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  ;  as  when  the  colony 
confided  of  ordinary  inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals 
are  feen  the  names  of  the  decemviri,  who  held  the 
fame  rank  and  had  the  fame  authority  there  as  the 
confuls  had  at  Rome. 

Ladly,  the  colonies  of  commerce,  are  thofe  eda- 
bliflied  by  the  Englifh,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 
and  other  nations  within  thefe  two  lad  centuries,  and 
which  they  continue  dill  to  edabliffi,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America  ;  either  to  keep  up  a 
regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  by  planting  fugar-canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
other  commodities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co¬ 
lonies,  are  in  the  one  and  the  other  America,  nor¬ 
thern  and  fouthern  ;  particularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Ca¬ 
nada  (lately  Virginia,  New-England,  -Carolina),  la 
Eouifiana,  P Acadia,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  the  Antilles  If- 
lands,  Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the  other  iflands.— In 
Africa,  Madagafcar,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape 
Verd,  and  its  i (lands,  and  all  thofe  vaft  coafts  extend¬ 
ed  thence  as  far  as  to  the  Red  Sea.  Eaftly,  in  Alia, 
the  famous  Batavia  of  the  Dutch  ;  Goa,  Diu,  of  the 
Portuguefe  ;  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable  places  of 
the  Englifn,  French,  and  Danes. 

The  pra&ice  of  fettling  commercial  colonies  in  dt- 
flant  countries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  vvifeft  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  a&ed  fydematically  upon  maxims 
of  found  policy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  the  commercial  ftates  of  Greece,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  even  the  Romans  ;  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  eafily  be 
fliown  that  they  were  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade.  The  favage  nations  who  ruined 
the  Roman  empire,  fought  nothing  but  to  extirpate 
or  hold  in  vaffalage  thofe  whom  they  overcame  ;  .and 
therefore,  whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions 
at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  recourfe 
to  ftrong  forts  and  garrifons  to  keep  the  conquered  in 
awe.  For  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  the  famous 
Machiavel ;  who  labours  to  fhow,  that  the  fettling  of 
colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better  me¬ 
thod  of  bridling  conquered  countries,  than  building 
fortreffes  in  them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of 
the  abled  and  bed  flatefmen  that  ever  appeared, 
ftrongly  recommended  colonies;  as  affording  a  refuge 
to  fuch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade  ;  a3  opening 
a  field  for  fuch  men  to  exert  tlieir  abilities,  as  through 
want  of  interefl  could  not  raife  themfclves  in  their 
own  country  ;  and  as  a  Supplement  to  hofpitals  and 
other  charitable  foundations,  which  he  thought  in  time 
might  come  to  be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  have 
ridiculed  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  colonies,  and  af- 
ferted  that  they  mud  always  do  mifehief  by  depopu¬ 
lating  the  mother-country.  . 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britifh  colonies  undoubtedly 
fhows,  that  when  colonids  become  numerous  and  opu¬ 
lent,  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  them  in  proper  fub- 
je&ion  to  the  parent  date.  It  becomes  then  a  quef- 
tion  not  very  eafily  anfwered,  how  far  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  rights  they  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country,  or  how  far  they  are  bound  by  its  laws  ? 


On  this  fubjedt  Mr  Blackdone  hath  the  following  ob- 
fervations. 

« 6  Plantations,  or  colonies  in  didant  countries,  are 
either  fuch  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of 
occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  defert  and  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother-country  ; 
or  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have  either 
been  gained  by  conqued,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties. 
And  both  the  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  at  lead  on  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  colonies  with 
refpeft  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For.it 
hath  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  planted  by  Englifh  fubje&s,  all  the  Engl nh 
laws  then  in  being,  which  are.  the  birthright  of  every 
fnbje&,  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But  this  mud 
be  underdood  with  many  and  very  great  redri&ions. 
Such  coloniils  carry  with  them  only  fo  much  of  the 
Engliih  law  as  is  applicable  to  tlieir  own  fituation, 
andfthe  condition  of  an  infant  colony;  fuch,  for  in  dance, 
as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of  protection 
from  perfonal  injuries.  The  artificial  refinements  and 
didinCtions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great  and 
commercial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and  revenue 
(fuch  efpecially  as  are  enforced  by  penalties),  the  mode 
of  maintenance  for  the  edablifhed  clergy,  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  fpiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  pro- 
vi lions,  are  neither  ncceffary  nor  convenient  for  them, 
and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What  (hall  be  admit¬ 
ted,  and  what  rejeded,  at  what  times,  and  under 
what  reftridlions,  mud,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  be  deci¬ 
ded  in  the  fird  indance  by  their  own  provincial  judi¬ 
cature,  fubjeCl  to  the  revilion  and  controul  of  the  king 
in  council ;  the  whole  of  their  conditution  being  alfo 
liable  to  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by.  the  gene¬ 
ral  fuperintending  power  of  the  legiflature  in  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries, 
that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in¬ 
deed  alter  and  change  thofe  laws  ;  but,  till  he  does 
aClually  change  them,  jhe  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
remain,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  againd  the  law  of  God,  as 
in  an  infidel  country.  Our  American  plantations  are 
principally  of  this  latter  fort,  being  obtained  in  the  lad 
century,  either  by  right  of  conqued  and  driving  out 
the  natives  (with  what  natural  judice  I  (hall  not  at 
prefent  inquire),  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  fuch,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there  ;  they  being  no  part  of  the'  mother 
country,  but  didinCf  (though  dependent)  dominions. 
They  are  fubjeCI,  however,  to  the  controul  of  the 
parliament;  though  (like  Ireland,  Mann,  and  the  red) 
not  bound  by  any  aCts  of  parliament,  unlefs  particu¬ 
larly  named.” 

With  refpeCl  to  their  interior  polity,  our  colonies, 
whether  thofe  we  formerly  podefled  or  dill  pofiefs,, 
may  be  didinguifhed  into  three  forts.  1 .  Provincial 
eftabliffiments,  the  conditutions  of  which  depend  on 
the  refpe&ive  commiffions  iflued  by  the  crown  to 
the  governors,  and  the  indruClions  which  ufually  ac¬ 
company  thofe  commiffions  ;  under  the  authority  of 
which  provincial  affemblies  are  condituted,  with  the 
power  of  making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Britain.  2.  Proprietary  governments,, 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  feudatory  principalites,  w  ith  all  the  inferior  re¬ 
galities^ 
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Colony  galities,  and  fubordinate  powers  of  legifiation,  which 
Colophony.  rmc!^  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine: 

\ _ f'yet  ftijl  with  thefc  exprefs  conditions,  that  the  ends 

for  which  the  grant  was  made  be  fubbantially  purfued, 
and  that  nothing  be  attempted  which  may  derogate 
from  the  fovereignty  of  the  mother-country.  3.  Char¬ 
ter  governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations  ; 
with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  in¬ 
terior  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Britain  ; 
and  with  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as  are  fpecially 
given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incorporation. 
The  form  of  government,  in  moll  of  them,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governor 
named  by  the  king  (or,  in  fome  proprietary  colonies, 
by  the  proprietor],  who  is  reprefentative  or  deputy. 
They  have  courts  of  jubice  of  their  own,  from  whofe 
decifions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  in 
Epgland  Their  general  affemblies,  which  are  their 
horde  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  date, 
being  their  upper  houfe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Jcing,  or  his  reprefentative  the  governor,  make  laws 
fuited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  declared,  by  bat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all 
laws,  bye-laws,  ufages,  and  cuboms,  which  fhall  be  in 
pra&ice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any 
law  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom -relative  to 
the  faid  plantations,  fhall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effed.  And,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  colonies  had  claim¬ 
ed  the  foie  and  exclnfive  right  of  impofing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  the  batute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  exprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  Majeby’s  colonies  in  America, 
have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  fubordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  ;  who  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  batutes  of  fufficient  vali¬ 
dity  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  fub- 
jeds  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  what¬ 
ever.  And  the  attempting  to  enforce  this  by  other 
ads  of  Parliament,  penalties,  and  at  lab  by  military 
power,  gave  rife,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  late  revolt 
and  final  feparation  of  thirteen  colonies.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  America. 

COLOPHON  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Ionia,  in 
the  Hither  Alia,  on  a  promontory  on  the  Egean  fea, 
and  wafhed  by  the  Halefus.  The  ancient  Colophon 
■was  debroyed  by  Lyfimachus,  in  his  war  with  Anti- 
gonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Ephefns.  Paufanias  fays, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  more  commo- 
dions  fcite.  This  was  one* of  the  cities  that  laid  claim 
to  Homer.  Colophonem  addere ,  a  proverbial  faying,  ex¬ 
plained  by  Strabo  to  denote,  that  the  Colophonian 
horfe  turned  the  fcales  in  favour  of  the  fide  on  w  hich 
they  fought.  The  Colophonians  had  a  grove,  a  temple, 
and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Strabo).  Of  this 
town  was  the  poet  Antimaclius,  remarked  on  for  his 
tumid  byle  by  Catullus.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Homer, 
whom  lie  makes  a  Colophonian  (Plutarch). 

COLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  black  refin,  or  tur¬ 
pentine,  boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  ;  or, 
which  is  bill  better,  the  caput  moi;tuum  Vemaining  af¬ 
ter  the  dibillation  of  the  etherial  oil,  being  further 
urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued"  fire. — It 
receives  its  name  of  colophoniay  from  Colophon,  a  city 
of  Ionia  ;  becaufe  the  bell  was  formerly  brought  from 
thence.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings  5 
the  one  dry,  the  other  in  a  liquid  form.  The  latter 
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feems  to  have  been  liquid  pitch,  which  is  the  crude  Colot 
refin  of  the  pine  brought  from  Colophon  ;  the  other  tic 
was  called  rcjtna  fri&a ,  and  confided  only  of  the  for-  p 
mer  deprived  of  its  humid  parts.  ,  Co!( 

COLOQUINTID  A,  in  botany.  See  Cucumis. 

COLORATURA,  in  mufic,  denotes  all  manner  of 
vacations,  trillos,  diminutions,  <Scc.  ferving  to  make  a 
fong  agreeable. 

CQLORNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmazan, 
near  the  river  Po,  eight  mile3  from  Parma.  The  duke 
of  Parma  has  a  pleafure-houfe  here,  one  of  the  moil 
delightful  feats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardens  are  very 
fine.  E.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  44.  54. 

COLOSSAE.  or  Coloseae  (anc.  geog.),  a  corr- 
fiderable  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  which  the  Lycus 
falls  into  a  gulph,  and  at  the  didance  of  five  dadia 
emerges  again,  and  runs  into  the  Meander  (Hero¬ 
dotus).  Other  fay,  the  genuine  name  is  Colajjae ,  and 
the  people  Colajfenfes ,  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote  an  epible: 
Strabo  calls  them  Coloffeni.  In  Nero’s  time  the  town 
was  debroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Orofitis). 

COLOSSUS,  a  batue  of  enormous  or  gigantic 
fize.  The  mob  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  Coioffus 
of  Rhodes  *,  a  batue  of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  blips 
pafled  with  full  fails  betwixt  its  legs,  ft  was  the 
workmanfhip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of  Lyfippus  ;  who 
fpent  12  years  in  making  it:  it  was  at  length  over¬ 
thrown  by  an  earthquake,  after  having  bood  1360 
years.  Its  height  was  fixfcore  and  fix  feet :  there 
were  few  people  could  fathom  its  thumb,  &c.  When 
the  Saracens  became  poffeffed  of  the  ifland,  the  batue 
was  found  probrate  on  the  ground  :  they  fold  it  to  a 
Jew,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  bafis  that  fnpported  it  was  a  triangular  figure  ; 
its  extremities  were  iubained  with  60  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  winding-bair-cafe  to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
it  5  from  whence  one  might  difcover  Syria,  and  the 
blips  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  looking-glafs, 
that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  batue.  Among  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  feven  famous  Coloffufes  : 
two  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Nero,  one 
ofDomitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOS1  RUM,  the  firb  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  beejings.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and  purges 
the  meconium  ;  thus  ferving  both  as  an  aliment  and 
medicine. 

An  emulfien  prepared  with  turpentine  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

CO  LOS  WAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  where  the  fenates  have  their  meetings. 

It  is  leated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Lone.  22.  ac. 

N.  Lat.  4.6.  S3.  *  ** 

COLOUR,  in  phyfics,  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  lizes  of  its  parts, 
pr  from  fome  other  canfe,  it  excites  different  vibrations 
in  the  optic  nerve  ;  which  propagated  to  the  feiifcrium, 
affed  the  mind  with  different  fenfations.  See  Chro¬ 
matics  and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  thofe  drugs  varioufly  mix¬ 
ed  and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  nfed  by  painters  are  red  and 
white  lead,  or  cernfs  ;  yellow  and  red  ochres  ;  feveral 
kinds  of  earth,  umbre,  orpiment,  lamp-black,  burnt 

ivory, 
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(  »ur.  ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vermillion,  gamboge, 
— - J  lacca,  blue  and  green  afhes,  verdigris,  biftre,  bice, 
fmalt,  carmine,  ultramarine :  each  of  which,  with 
li  their  ufes,  Sc c.  are  to  be  found  under  their  proper  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Of  thefe  colours  fome  are  ufed  tempered  with  gum- 
water:  lome  ground  with  oil;  others  only  in  frefco ; 
and  others  for  miniature. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe  under  thefe 
11  two  clafles,  of  dark  and  light  colours  :  dark  colours 
are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obfcure  and  earthy, 
I  as  umbre,  biftre,  &c. 

Under  light  colours  are  comprehended  white,  and  all 
that  approach  neareft  to  it. 

Painters  alfo  diftinguifti  colours  into  fimple  and  mi¬ 
neral. 

Under  fimple  colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are 
extra&ed  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  fire  ;  as  the  yellow  made  of  faffron,  French  ber¬ 
ries,  lacca,  and  other  tindtures  extracted  from  flowers, 
ufed  by  limners,  illuminers.  Sc c. 

The  mineral  colours  are  thofe  which  being  drawn 
from  metals,  See.  are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  there¬ 
fore  ufed  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
colours  is  another  divifion,  which,  by  fome,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  objects  with  refpecfc  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon’s  neck,  taffeties,  See.  the  ii rib  however  be¬ 
ing  attentively  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral  little 
fquares,  alternately  red  and  green,  fo  that  they  are  fixed 
colours. 

Water  Colours ,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting 
with  gum-water  or  fize,  without  being  mixed  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  of  dfl'mguijhing  Colours .  Of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  defedt  in  vifion,  we  have  the  following 
Instances  in  the_  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1777- 
One  of  the  perfons  lived  at  Maryport  in  Cumberland. 
The  account  was  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Dr  Prieftley,  and  is  as  follows.  “  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  (hoc* maker.  I  had  often  heard 
from  others,  that  he  could  difeern  the  form  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  all  objedls  very  diftindtly,  but  could  not  di- 
ftinguifti  colours.  This  report  having  excited  my  cu- 
riofity,  I  converfed  with  him  frequently  on  the  fub- 
jedl.  The  account  he  gave  was  this :  That  he  had 
reafon  to  believe  other  perfons  faw  fomething  in  ob- 
jedls  which  he  could  not  fee  ;  that  their  language 
feemed  to  mark  qualities  with  precifion  and  confidence, 
which  he  could  only  guefs  at  with  hefitation,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  error.  His  firft  fufpicion  of  this  arofe 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old.  Having  by  acci¬ 
dent  found  in  the  ftreet  a  child’s  flocking,  he  carried 
it  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  to  inquire  for  the  owner  ; 
he  obferved  the  people  called  it  a  red  flocking,  though 
he  did  not  underftand  why  they  gave  it  that  denomi¬ 
nation,  as  he  himfelf  thought  it  completely  deferibed 
by  being  called  a  flocking.  This  circumflance,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  his  memory,  and,  together  with  fub- 
fequent  obfervations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
defedl. 

“  He  alfo  obferved,  that  when  young,  other  chil¬ 
dren  could  difeern  cherries  on  a  tree,  by  fome  pretend- 
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ed  difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  diftin-  Colour. 

guilh  them  from  the  leaves  by  the  difference  of  their  1 - r—- 

fize  and  fhape.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  by  means  of 
this  difference  of  colour  they  could  fee  the  cherries  at 
a  greater  diflance  than  he  could,  though  he  could  fee 
other  obje&s  at  as  great  a  diflance  as  they,  that  is, 
where  the  fight  was  not  affifted  by  the  colour.  Large 
objects  he  could  fee  as  well  as  other  perfons ;  and 
even  the  fmaller  ones  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  cafe  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves. 

“  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guef3  the 
name  of  any  colour  ;  yet  he  could  diflfnguifh  white  from 
black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour.  Dove 
or  ftraw  colour  he  called  ‘white ,  and  different  colours  he 
frequently  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  yet  he  could  dif¬ 
eern  a  difference  between  them  when  placed  toge¬ 
ther.  In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree  of 
brightnefs,  however  they  might  other  wife  differ,  he 
confounded  together.  Yet  a  flriped  ribbon  he  could 
diftinguiih  from  a  plain  one;  but  he  could  not  tell 
what  the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exa&nefs. 

Dark  colours,  in  general,  he  often  miilook  for  black  ; 
but  never  imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour,  nor  dark 
to  be  a  white  colour. 

“  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  defirous  of 
underflanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours ;  for 
which  end  he  had  attended  a  courfe  of  le&ures  in  na¬ 
tural  philofophy. 

“  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  fame  circumflances  as 
to  fight ;  and  two  other  brothers  and  fillers,  who,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  had  nothing  of  this  defe&. 

“  One  of  the  firft  mentioned  brothers,  who  is  now 
Jiving,  I  met  with  at  Dublin,  and  wifhed  to  try  his 
capacity  to  diftinguifti  the  colours  in  a  prifm  ;  but  not 
having  one  by  me,  I  afked  him,  whether  lie  had  ever 
feen  a  rain-bow  ?  he  replied,  He  had  often,  and  could 
diftinguifti  the  different  colours  ;  meaning  only,  that  it 
was  compofed  of  different  colours,  for  he  could  not  tell 
what  they  were. 

“  I  then  procured,  and  fhowed  him  a  piece  of  rib¬ 
bon  :  he  immediately,  and  without  any  difficulty,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  flriped,  and  not  a  plain,  ribbon.  He 
then  attempted  to  name  the  different  ilripes  :  the  fe¬ 
veral  flripes  of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hefi¬ 
tation  called  white  :  the  four  black  flripes  he  was  de¬ 
ceived  in ;  for  three  of  them  he  thought  brown, 
though  they  were  exa&ly  of  the  fame  fliade  with  the 
other,  which  he  properly  called  black.  He  fpoke, 
however,  with  diffidence,  as  to  all  thofe  flripes ;  and 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  black  was  not  very  di- 
flindl :  the  light  green  he  called  yellow  ;  but  he  was 
not  very  pofitive :  he  faid,  **  I  think  this  is  what  you 
call  yellow.”  The  middle  flripe,  which  had  a  flight 
tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  fort  of  blue.  But  he  was  moft 
of  all  deceived  by  the  orange  colour  :  of  this  he  fpoke 
very  confidently,  faying,  “  This  is  the  colour  of  grafs* 
this  is  green.”  I  alfo  fhowed  him  a  great  variety  of 
ribbons,  the  colour  of  which  he  fometimes  named  right¬ 
ly,  and  fometimes  as  differently  as  poflible  from  the 
true  colour. 

i 1  I  afked  him,  whether  he  imagined  it  poflible  for 
all  the  various  colours  he  faw  to  be  mere  difference  of 
light  and  fhade  ;  and  that  all  colours  could  be  compo¬ 
fed  of  thefe  two  mixtures  only  ?  With  fome  hefitation 
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he  replied,  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  fome  other 
difference. 

“  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
ftriped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time,  and  in  a  good 
light.” 

•  Colours  for  flaming  different  kinds  of  Stones .  See 

Chemistry,  n°  753. 

Colour,  in  dyeing.  See  Dyeing. 

Colour  of  Plants ,  is  an  attribute  found  to  be  very 
vaiiable.  Different  colours  are  obferved,  not  only  in 
different  individuals  of  die  fame  fpecies,  but  likewife  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  individual.  Thus,  marvel 
of  Peru,  and  fweet-William,  have  frequently  petals  of 
different  colours  on  the  fame  plant.  Three  or  four 
different  colours  are  frequently  found  upon  the  lame 
leaf  or  flower ;  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaran¬ 
th  us,  tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula, 
three-coloured  violet,  and  others.  To  produce  the 
mofl  beautiful  and  ftriking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch 
flowers,  is  the  principal  delight  and  bufinefs  of  the 
floriil. 

The  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermdiatc  (hades 
or  gradations  enumerated  by  botanilts,  are  as  follow. 

Water-colours,  hyalinus . 

White. 

Lead-colour,  cinereus. 

Black,  tiiger . 

Brown,  fufcus. 

Pitch-black,  ater . 

Yellow,  luteus. 

Straw-colour,  flavus. 

Flame-colour  >fulvus. 

Iron-colour,  gilvus. 

Red. 

Flefh-colour,  incarnatus . 

Scarlet,  coccineus. 

Purple. 

Violet- colour,  cxruleo-purpureus . 

Blue,  caruleus . 

Green. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  white  is  mofl  common  in 
roots,  fweet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers. 
Water-colour,  in  the  filaments  and  flyles.  Black,  in 
the  roots  and  feeds ;  rarely  in  the  feed-veffel,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yellow  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  anthers  or  tops  of  the  flamina  ;  as  like¬ 
wife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  Bowers,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  legulated  flowers  of  Linnaeus.  Red  is  common 
in  the  petals  of  fummer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  fruits. 
Blue  and  violet-colour,  in  the  petals.  Green,  in  the 
leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in  the  petals.  In  the  in¬ 
terchanging  of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found  to 
depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  climate,  foil,  and  cul¬ 
ture,  a  fort  of  ele&ive  attraction  is  obferved  to  take 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white 
and  blue  ;  blue  into  white  and  yellow ;  yellow  into 
white  ;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  often 
changed  into  a  white,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  mother 

*  of  thyme,  betony,  pink,  vifeous  campion,  cucubalus , 
trefoil,  orchis,  fox-glove,  thiflle,  cudweed,  faw-woit, 
rofe,  poppy,  fumitory,  and  geranium.  Red  paffes  in¬ 
to  blue  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  changed  into  white  in 
bell-flower,  greek-valerian, bindweed,  columbine,  violet, 
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vetch,  milk-wort,  goat’s  rue,  viper’s  buglofs,  cOmfrey,  CoLu 

borrage,  hyffop,  diagon’s-head,  icabious,  blue-bottle, - 

and  fuccory.  Blue  is  changed  into  yellow  in  crocus. 
Yellow  paffes  eafily  into  white  in  melilot,  agrimony, 
mullein,  tulip,  blattaria ,  01  moth- mullein,  and  corn 
marigold.  White  is  changed  into  purple  in  wood-forrel, 
thorn-apple,  peafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change 
their  colour  upon  being  moiftened  with  coloured  juices, 
yet  that  quality  in  vegetables  feems  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  nourifliment,  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
the  primitive  organifation  of  the  parts.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  we  may  obferve  with  Dr  Grew,  that 
there  is  a  far  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  of  roots  than 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant;  the  pulp,  within  the 
(kin,  being  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  rarely 
red.  That  this  effect  is  produced  by  their  fmall  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  external  air  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they 
happen  to  Hand  naked  above  the  ground,  are  often 
dyed  with  feveral  colours :  thus  the  tops  of  forrel 
roots  turn  red  ;  thofe  of  turnips,  mullein,  and  radiflies, 
purple  ;  and  many  others  green  :  whilft  thofe  parts  of 
the  fame  roots  which  lie  more  under  ground  are  com¬ 
monly  white.  The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to  leaves, 
that  many,  as  thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts  of  St 
John’s  wort,  and  others  which  are  reddifli  when  in  the 
bud,  acquire  a  perfedt  green  upon  being  fully  expand¬ 
ed.  In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  the  fea-fide  grape, 
polygonum ,  which  when  young  are  entirely  red,  become, 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  perfedtly  green,  except  the 
middle  and  tranfverfe  ribs,  which  retain  their  former 
colour. 

As  flowers  gradually  open  and  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  they  throw  off  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  a  new 
one.  In  fadt,  no  flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is 
fully  expanded.  Thus  the  purple  flock-july flowers 
are  white  or  pale  in  the  bud.  In  like  manner  ba¬ 
chelor’s  buttons,  blue-bottle,  poppy,  red  daifies,  and 
many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers  colours  when 
blown,  are  all  white  in  the  bud..  Nay,  many  flowers 
change  their  colours  thrice  fuccefiively ;  thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady’s  looking-glafs,  buglofs,  and  the 
like,  are  all  white  ;  the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey ; 
and  the  open  flowers  blue. 

With  refpedt  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
we  may  obferve,  that  moll  refinousgums  are  tindtured; 
fome,  however,  are  limpid  ;  that  which  drops  from  the 
domeftic  pine  is  clear  as  rock- water.  The  milk  of 
fome  plants  is  pale,  as  in  burdock ;  of  others  white,  as 
in  dandelion,  euphorbium,  and  fcorzonera  ;  and  of 
others  yellow,  as  in  lovage,  and  greater  celandine. 
Moll  mucilages  have  little  colour,  talle,  or  fmell.  Of 
all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green  is  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  to  plants,  black  the  moil  rare. 

Colour  being  a  quality  in  plants  fo  apt  to  change, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  difliugiii firing  their 
fpecies.  Thefe  ought  to  be  charadterifed  from  cir- 
cumllances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other 
accidents.  The  fame  inconflancy  of  colour  obferved 
in  the  flowers,  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  plants.  Berries  frequently  change  from  green 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits, 
the  colour,  whether  white,  red,  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary  ; 

particularly 
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particularly  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees. 
Seeds  are  more  condant  in  point  of  colour  than  the 
vefTel  which  contains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean,  va¬ 
riations  are  frequently  obferved.  The  root,  too,  al¬ 
though  not  remarkably  fubjedt  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  fome  fpecies  of  carrot  and  radifh.  Leaves 
frequently  become  fpotted,  as  in  a  fpecies  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-grafs,  and  lettuce  ;  but 
feldom  relinquifli  their  green  colour  altogether.  Thofe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  flower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  fpots  that  appear  on  the 
furface  of  the  leaves  are  of  different  colours,  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  feldom  difappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  officinal  lung-wort,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fow- 
bread,  forrel,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Thofe  of  dog’s-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  Thofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and 
orchis,  with  black  and  purple.  Thofe  of  amaianthus,  tri¬ 
color,  with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Thofe  of  ranunculus 
acris,  and  a  fpecies  of  bog-bean,  with  red  or  purple.  The 
under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pimpernel 
and  the  fea-plantain  is  marked  with  a  number  of  dots  or 
points  ;  a  white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of  Indian 
reed,  black-berried  heath,  and  a  fpecies  of  Canary 
grafs  :  and  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  fpe¬ 
cies  of  box,  honey-fnckle,  ground-ivy ,  and  the  ever¬ 
green  oak,  is  of  a  filver-white  colour.  The  whole  plant 
is  often  found  to  afTurae  a  colour  that  is  unnatural  or 
foreign  to  it.  The  varieties  in  fome  fpecies  of  eryngo, 
mug-wort,  orrach,  amaranthus,  purflane,  and  lettuce, 
furnifh  examples. 

Such  being  the  inconflancy  of  colour  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  fpecific  names  derived  from  that  quality- 
are,  very  properly,  by  Linnaeus,  deemed  erroneous ; 
whether  they  refpe£t  the  colour  of  the  flower,  fruit, 
feeds,  root,  leaves,  or  exprefs  in  general  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  entire  plant,  with  a  particular 
view  to  that  circumftance.  Of  this  impropriety  com¬ 
mitted  by  former  botanifts,  Linnseus  liimfelf  is  not  al¬ 
ways  guiltlefs.  Thus  the  two  fpecies  of  farracena ,  or 
the  fide-faddle  flower,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour 
of  their  petals  into  the  yellow  and  purple  farracena  ; 
although  the  fhapes  and  figure  of  the  leaves  afforded 
much  more  condant  as  well  as  ftriking  charadlers.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  lupinus  albus  and  luteus  ;  re- 
feda  alba,  glauca,  and  lutea  ;  angelica  atro-purpurea  ; 
di&amnus  albus  *,  lamium  album ;  felago  coccinea  ;  fida 
alba ;  paffiflora  rubra,  lutea,  incarnata,  and  coerulea  ; 
and  of  many  others,  in  which  the  fpecific  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  chara&er  or  quality  that  is  fo  liable  to  vary 
in  the  fame  fpecies. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
of  all  feniible  qualities,  colour  is  the  leaf!  ufeful  in  in¬ 
dicating  the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The 
following  general  pofitions  on  this  fubjedl  are  laid  dowm 
by  Linnaeus,  and  feem  fufficiently  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
periment.  A  yellowr  colour  generally  indicates  a  bitter 
tade;  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and  other 
yellow  flowers.  Red  indicates  an  acid  or  four  tade ; 
as  in  cranberries,  barberries,  currants,  rafpberries, 
mulberries,  cherries  ;  the  fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buek- 
thorn,  and  fer vice-tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards 
autumn,  have  likewife  a  four  tafle  ;  as  forrel,  wood- 
Vgl.  V.  Part  I. 
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forrel,  and  bloody  dock.  Green  indicates  a  crude  al¬ 
kaline  tafle,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.  A  pale  co¬ 
lour  denotes  an  infipid  tafle,  as  in  endive,  afparagus, 
and  lettuce.  White  promifes  a  fiweet  lufeious  tafle  ; 
as  in  white  currants  and  plums,  fvveet  apples,  &c. 
La fily,  black  indicates  a  harfh,  naufeous,  difagreeable 
tafle  ;  as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  nightfliade,  myrtle¬ 
leaved  fumach,  herb-chriflopher,  and  others  ;  many  of 
which  arc  not  only  unpleafant  to  the  tafle,  but  perni¬ 
cious  and  deadly  in  their  effedls. 

To  be  afeertained  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property 
of  any  plant,  exprefs  fome  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  up¬ 
on  a  piece  of  blue  paper  ;  w  hich,  if  the  plant  in  que- 
flion  is  of  an  acid  nature,  will  turn  red  ;  if  of  an  alka¬ 
line,  green.  For  the  methods  of  extra&ing  colours  from 
the  different  parts  of  plants,  fee  the  article  Colour - 
Making . 

Colour  of  the  Human  Species ,  Difference  of  See 
Complexion. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed 
in  heraldry  are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple ; 
which  the  heralds  call  gules,  azure,  fable,  vert  or  finople , 
and  purpure;  tenne,  or  tawny,  and  fanguine,  are  not 
fo  common  :  as  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  ar - 
gent,  they  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  fometimes  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  flones,  and  fometimes 
by  thofe  of  planets  or  flars.  See  Blazoning. 

(Enomaus  is  faid  firfl  to  have  invented  the  diflinc- 
tion  of  colours,  to  diftinguifh  the  gundillas  of  comba¬ 
tants  of  the  Circenfian  games ;  the  green  for  thofe 
who  reprefented  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thofe  who  re- 
prefented  the  fea. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banner?, 
flags,  enfigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fleet.  See  Flag  and  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are 
ufed  to  diftinguifh  feveral  myfleries  and  feafls  celebra¬ 
ted  therein. 


Colour. 


Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  into  the 
Latin  church  :  thefe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and 
black.  The  white  is  for  the  myfleries  of  our  Saviour, 
the  feafl  of  the  Virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints,  and 
confefTors  ;  the  red  is  for  the  myfleries  and  folemnities 
of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafls  of  the  apoflles  and 
martyrs ;  the  green  for  the  time  between  pentecofl  and 
advenfTand  from  epiphany  to  feptuagefima  ;  the  violet 
in  advent  and  Chriflmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and 
in  votive  maffes  in  time  of  war  ;  laflly,  the  black  is  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almofl 
abolifhed,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  colour  for  Chriflmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
among  us. 

To  Colour  Stranger’s  Goods ,  is  when  a  freeman  al¬ 
lows  a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuflom-houfe  in 
his  name. 


<  Colour- Making,  the  art  of  preparing  the  different 
kinds  of  colours  ufed  in  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chcmiflry ;  and  is  one 
of  the  mod  curious,  though  lead  underftood,  parts  of 
it.  Fhe  principles  on  which  colour-making  depends 
are  entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory 
of  other  parts  of  chemidry  is  founded  $  and  the  pra£li- 
U  cal 
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cal  part  being  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  find  it  their 
intereft  to  conceal  their  methods  as  much  as  poftlble, 
it  thence  happens,  that  there  is  not  only  no  diftindt 
theoiy  of  this  art,  but  fcarce  a  fingle  good  receipt  for 
making  any  one  colour  hath  ever  appeared. 

The  firft  general  division  of  colours  is  into  opaque 
and  tranfparent.  By  the  firft  are  meant  fueli  colours 
as,  when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully 
fo  as  to  efface  any  other  painting  or  {lain  that  might 
have  been  there  before  ;  the  others  are  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  leave  the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid 
vifible  through  them.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  white- 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  &c.  ;  of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  colours  ufed  for  illuminating  maps,  &c.  -• 

Another  divifion  is  into  oil-colours  and  water-co¬ 
lours  ;  by  which  is  meant,  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to 
painting  in  oil  and  in  water.  Moft  of  thofe  which 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  alfo  proper  for 
being  ufed  in  oil.  There  is.  however,  this  remarkable 
difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  water  arid 
with  oil,  that  fuch  as  are  quite  opaque  in  water  will 
become  perfectly  tranfparent  in  oil.  Thus,  blue  ver- 
diter,  though  exceedingly  opaque  in  water,  if  ground 
with  oil,  feems  totally  to  diffolve,  and  will  become 
very  tranfparent.  The  fame  tiling  happens  to  fuch 
colours  as  have  for  thetr  bafts  the  calx  of  tin,  alabafter, 
or  calcareous  earth.  The  moft  ptrfe&ly  opaque  co¬ 
lours  in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or  iron,  for 
their  bafts :  to  the  latter,  however,  Pruftian  blue  is  an 
exception  ;  for  though  the  bafts  of  that  colour  is  iron, 
it  proves  quite  tranfparent  when  ground  with  oil.  I11 
water-colours,  thofe  prepared  from  metals,  Pruftian 
blue  alone  excepted,  aie  always  opaque;  from  vege¬ 
tables  or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  however,  whe¬ 
ther  vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in  water  and 
oil. 

Colours  again,  maybe  conftdered  as  either fimple  or 
compound.  The  fimple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  no¬ 
thing  to  be  fuperadded  to  them,  in  order  to  make  a 
full  ftrong  colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
formed  of  many  or  few  ingredients  ;  and  in  this  view, 
white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  calces  of  iron,  &c.  are 
fimple  colours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fubfiances  ;  as  blue 
and  yellow  united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and 
yellow  to  form  an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  calx  with 
the  red  colour  of  cochineal  or  brazil  to  form  a  lake, 
&c.  ;  and  thus  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  Dutch-pmk, 
E'nglifh-pink,  &c.  are  compound  colours. 

The  lafl  and  moft  important  divifion  of  colours  is 
into  true  and  falfe.  By  the  former  are  meant  thofe 
which  retain  their  colour  under  every  poflible  variety 
of  circumftances,  without  fading  in  the  leaft :  the  others 
are  fuch  as  do  not ;  but  either  lofe  their  colour  alto¬ 
gether,  or  change  to  feme  other.  What  is  chiefly  apt 
to  a ffe&  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  and  to  the  cold  air  in  winter:  but  to  this 
there  is  one  exception,  viz.  white-lead  ;  which,  when 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a  brownifh  or  yellowilh 
colour  if  clofe  kept.  In  water  this  fubftance  is  very 
apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whether  expofed  to  the  air  or 
not.  The  great  defideratum  in  cblour-making  is  to 
produce  the  firft  kind  of  colours,  vift.  fuch  as  will  not 
fade  by  expofure  to  the  weather  3  and  indeed  it  is  to 
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be  regretted,  that  the  moft  beautiful  are  in  general  the  Colon?, 
leaft  permanent.  It  may,  for  the  moft  part,  however,  maklll£- 
be  expedled,  that  the  more  fimple  any  colour  is,  the  V~*~J 
lefs  liable  wull*  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure  to  the 
air. 

The  great  difficulty  of  knowing  a  priori  whether  a 
colour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  con-' 
cerning  the  nature  of  colouring  fubftances.  With  all 
our  dlfad vantages,  however,  we  may  obferve,  that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubftance 
by  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  that  colour  to  which 
it  changes  will  bid  fair  for  being  permanent,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done.. 

Of  tliefe  changes  the  inftances  are  but  very  rare. . 

One  is  in  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  affirmed  colour* pro 
its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  and  confequently  duced  by 
was  exceedingly  permanent.  Another  is  in  the  folu- -funani 
tion  of  ftlver ;  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk,  thea;r> 
precipitate  turns  to  purplifh  black  where  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun.  A  third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alka¬ 
line  fubftances,  which  conftantly  appear  green  till  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  by  fpreading  them  very  thin,  upon 
which  they  become  almoft  inflantaneoufly  blue,  and  5 
continue  fo  ever  after.  Sometimes,  though  ftill  more  By  the  mii 
rarely,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  happens- ture  oftwe 
upon 
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f  rciiidi ivduic  tiidu^c  vJi  tuiuui  *  11 

two  vegetable  juices  together.  Almoft  e 


the  only  inftance  of  this  we  have*  on  the  authority  of' 

Mr  George  Forfter,  who  informs  us,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Otaheite  dye  their  cloth  of ’a  crimfon  colour, 
by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall  fpecies 
of  fig  with  the  greenifh  juice  of  a  kind  of  fern.  But  the 
moft  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  are  effedled  by 
different  metallic  and  faline  folutions  mixed  with  certain 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  ;  and  with  thefe  the  co¬ 
lour-maker  will  be  principally  converfant.  y 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  in  chemiftry,  that  acids  Efledts  of 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red, 
alkalies  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though  not 
generally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds  generally  tend 
to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach 
to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon.;  and  alkalies  to  darken, 
or  make  them  approach^to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed 
with  yellow  colours,  acids  alfo  univerfally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow ;  and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.  But  though 
this  is  very  generally  the  cafe,  we  are  not  to  expedl 
that  all  acids  are  equally  powerful  in  this  refpedl.  The 
nitrous  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the  moll  of  any,  and 
the  marine  acid  the  leaft  of  the  mineral  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  expe&ed,  are  lefs  powerful 
than  the  mineral  acids.  vrhus,  if  with  a  tindure  of 
cochineal,  either  in  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  is  mixed 
the'pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an 
exceeding  high  orange  or  flame  colour,  which  it  will 
impart  to  cloth.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed,  a  full 
fcarlet,  inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than  orange,  is 
produced.  With  marine  acid  a  true  crimfon  colour, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  change  the  colour  to  a  purple, 
which  is  brighter  with  the  volatile  than  the  fixed  al¬ 
kalies. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  pro-  Per  mane  j 
duced  by  the  mixtures  of  different  fubftances  together, 
the  permanency  of  thefe  colours  can  only  be  in  pro-  what  detl 
portion  to  the  ability  of  fuch  mixtures  to  'refill  the  mined. 

weather. 
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weather.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  high  fcarlet  or  orange  co¬ 
lour  is  produced  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain 
that,  was  fuch  a  colour  expofed  to  the  air,  it  could  re¬ 
main  no  longer  than  the  fpirit  of  nitre  which  produced 
it  remained.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,  or  other  wife  deftroyed, 
it  behoved  the  colour  to  fade,  and  at  laft  to  be  totally 
deftroyed;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  deftrudtibility 
of  the  fub fiances  by  which  colours  are  produced,  will 
be  the  difpofition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade,  or  the  con¬ 
trary.  In  this  refpedt  alkalies  are  much  more  deftrnc- 
tible  than  acids,  and  eonfeqnently  lefs  proper  for  the 
preparation  of  colours.  With  regard  to  acids,  the  ni¬ 
trous  fee  pis  molt  deftrudtibie,  the  vitriolic  lefts  fo,  and 
the  mamie  the  leaf!  of  all.  From  the  extreme  fixity 
of  the  phofphorine  acid  and  fedative  fait,  perhaps  they 
might  be  of  fervice  in  preferving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  mult  be  extradted  either  by  pure 
water  or  feme  other  liquid  menftruum,  they  cannot 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring 
fubltance  is  united  with  fome  earthy  or  folid  matter, 
capable  of  giving  it  a  body ,  as  the  workmen  call  it  ; 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  this  fubltance,  the  co¬ 
lour  will  be  tranfparent  or  otherwife.  This  balls 
ought  to  be  of  the  molt  fixed  and  durable  nature  ; 
unalterable  by  the  weather,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalies. 
It  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  eafily 
reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.  For  this  reafon 
all  earthy  fubfiances  fhould  be  avoided  as  being  adted 
upon  by  acids  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  thefe  were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  would  not  fail  to 
be  deftroyed,  and  their  effedt  totally  loft.  Precipitates 
of  lead,  bifmuth,  &c.  though  exceedingly  fine  and 
white,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn 
black  by  expofure.  The  only  fubltance  to  be  chofen 
in  preference  to  all  others,  is  calx  of  tin,  prepared 
either  by  fire  or  the  nitrous  acid.  This  is  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  refradtory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  by  al¬ 
kalies,  acids,  or  the  fun  and  weather,  but  even  by 
the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.  It  is  be- 
fides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  finenefs,  infomuch  that  it  is 
made  ufe  of  for  polifhing  metalline  fpeculums.  For 
thefe  re^fons,  it  is  the  molt  proper  bafis  for  all  fine  co¬ 
lours.  For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead, 
mentioned  under  the  article  Chem!stry,  n°  703,  will 
anfwer  very  well.  It  hath  a  very  flrong  body,  i.  e.  Is 
very  opaque,  and  will  cover  well ;  may  be  eafily 
ground  fine,  and  is  much  lefs  apt  to  turn  black  than 
white  lead  ;  it  is  befides  very  cheap,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  fmall  expence  of  3  d.  per  pound. 

If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  is  attended  to, 
the  general  method  of  extradting  colours  from  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubltance,  and  fixing  them  011  a 
proper  bafis,  mufl  be  very  eafily  nnderftood.  For 
this  pnrpofe,  a  quantity  of  calx  of  tin  is  to  be  procu¬ 
red  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  defired. 
This  mult  be  well  rubbed  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a 
little  of  the  fubtlance  defigned  for  brightening  the  co¬ 
lour,  as  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  fpirit  of  nitre,  & c. 
after  which  it  mull  be  dried,  and  left  for  fome  time, 
that  the  union  between  the  two  fubfiances  may  be 
as  perfect  as  pofiible.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  very 
fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring  mat- 


ter  mult  be  extradled  with  fpirit  of  wine  without  Colour- 
heat.  When  the  fpirit  is  fufiiciently  impregnated,  it  ,  ma^1!  ^ 

is  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  calx,  rub-  4  * 

bing  it  confiantly,  in  order  to  diftribute  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  calx.  The  fpirit  foon 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calx  coloured  with  the  co¬ 
chineal.  More  of  the  tifidture  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  confiantly  as  before  ;  and 
thus,  with  proper  management,  may  very  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  belt  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  moderate  expence.  If,  inftead  of  cochineal,  we 
fubfiitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  dec.  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be  produced. 

For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  decodtions  are  to  be 
ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  only  as  thefe  are  much 
longer  of  evaporating  than  the  fpirit  of  wine,  very 
little  muft  be  poured  on  at  a  time,  and  the  colours  „ 
ought  to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  procefs.  ^ 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  effects  of  the  EfFe&s  of 
pure  and  iimple  falts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  differ-  different 
cut  colours;  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alka-  5 
lies,  earths,  or  metals,  thefe  effedts  may -be  varied  *  S* 
almofi  in  infinitum ;  neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  which  we  can  judge  a  priori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  will  happen  on  the  admixture  of  this  or 
that  particular  fait  with  any  colouring  fubftance.  In 
general,  the  perfedt  neutrals  adt  weakly  ;  the  imper- 
fedt  ones,  efpecially  thofe  formed  from  metals,  much 
more  powerfully.  Alum  and  fal  ammoniac  confider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazil,  turme¬ 
ric,  fultic,  madder,  logwood,  Sc c.  The  fame  thing 
is  done,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  by  common  fait*, 

Glauber's  fait,  faltpetre,  and  many  other  neutrals. 

Solutions  of  iron  in  all  the  acids  firike  a  black  with 
every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  fubfiances ;  and 
likewife  with  fumach,  galls,  and  other  aftringents. 

Solutions  of  lead,  or  faccharum  faturni,  univerfally 
debafe  red  colours  to  a  dull  purple.  Solution  of 
copper  changes  the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to  a 
pretty  good  blue  ;  and,  in  general,  folutions  of  this  ~ 
metal  are  friendly  to  blue  colours.  The  effedts  of 
folutions  of  gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  are  not  fo 
well  known  ;  they  feem  to  produce  dark  colours  of 
no  great  beauty.  The  moft  powerful  folution,  how-Solj£n  of 
ever,  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  colours,  isiinthe°moft 
that  of  tin,  made  in  aqua  regia.  Hence  we  may  fee  powerful, 
the  fallacy  of  Mr  Delaval’s  hypothefis  concerning  co¬ 
lours  *,  that  the  kaft  refrangible  ones  are  produced  *  See  Chra* 
by  the  moft  denfe  metals:  for  tin,  which  hath  the  leaft  tnatics , 
deniity  of  any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  Hate  of  folution,  n°8* 
the  moft  extraordinary  effedts  upon  the  leaft  refran¬ 
gible  colours  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  moft  fo.  The 
colour  of  cochineal  is  changed  by  it  into  the  moft 
beautiful  fcarlet  ;  a  fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the 
colouring  matter  of  gum-lac.  Brazil-wood  is  made 
to  yield  a  fine  purplifti  crimfon  ;  logwood,  a  beautiful 
dark  purple  ;  turmeric,  fuftic,  weld,  and  all  yellow¬ 
colouring  woods  and  flowers,  are  made  to  communicate 
colours  far  more  beautiful  than  can  be  got  from  them 
by  any  other  method.  The  blue  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  violets,  eye-bright,  iris,  &c.  are  heightened  fo  as  to 
equal,  ifinot  excel,  the  blue  produced  by  a  folution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkali.  In  fhort,  this  folution  feems 
to  be  of  much  more  extenfive  ufe  in  colour-making, 
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when  properly  applied,  than  anything  hitherto  thought 
of.  It  is  not,  however,  univerfally  ferviceablc.  The 
colour  of  madder  it  totally  deftroys,  and  likewife  that 
of  faf- flower,  changing  them  both  to  a  dull  orange. 
It  likewife  fpoils  the  colour  of  archil ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  fine  red  colour  of  tind  ure  of  rofes 
made  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed 
to  a  dirty  green. 

The  moft  important  confideration  in  colour  making 
is  to  make  choice  of  fuch  materials  as  produce  the 
moil  durable  colours  ;  and  if  thefe  can  be  procured, 
an  ordinary  colour  from  them  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  bright  one  from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.  In  what 
the  difference  conlifls  between  the  colours  that  fade 
and  thofe  which  do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty.  Front  fome  appearances  it  would 
feem,  that  thofe  fubilances  which  are  moft  remarkable 
for  keeping  their  colour,  contain  a  vifeons  glutinous 
matter,  fo  combined  with  a  refinous  one  as  to  be  fo- 
luble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  The  moft  du¬ 
rable  red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is 
very  ftrongly  refinous,  though  at  the  fame  time  fo 
far  glutinous,  that  the  colouring-matter  can  be  ex- 
traded  from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are  mad¬ 
der  roots  and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  penetrating  fubftance,  infomnch  that,  when 
given  to  animals  along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their 
bones  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  colouring-matter  is 
folubl#  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  Along  with 
the  pure  red,  however,  there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of 
vifeous  aftringent  fubftance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
which  feems  to  give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The 
colouring-matter  of  cochineal,  though  foluble  both  in 
water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  is  very  tenacious  and  muci¬ 
laginous,  in  which  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
purpura  of  the  ancients,  which  kept  its  colour  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  Where  the  colours  are  fugitive,  the  tinging 
fubftance  feems  to  be  too  refinous  or  too  mucilagi¬ 
nous.  Thus  the  colours  of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c.  are 
very  refinous,  efpecially  the  latter;  infomuch  that 
the  colouring-matter  of  turmeric  can  fcarcely  be  ex- 
traded  by  water.  Both  thefe  are  perifhable,  though 
beautiful  colours  ;  and  much  more  are  the  red,  purple, 
and  blue  flowers,  commonly  to  be  met  with.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  entirely  mucilaginous  without  the  leaft 
quantity  of  refinous  matter.  The  yellow  flowers  are 
different,  and  in  general  keep  their  colour  pretty 
well.  Whether  it  would  be  pofiible,  by  adding  occa- 
fionally  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  or  refin,  to  make 
tjhe  fugitive  colours  more  durable,  hath  not  yet  been 
tried,  but  feems  to  have  fome  probability.  What 
tends  a  little  to  confirm  this,  is  a  procefs  given  by  Mr 
Hello t  for  imparting  durability  to  the  colour  of  bra¬ 
zil.  It  confifts  only  in  letting  decodions,of  the  wood 
Hand  for  fome  time  in  wooden  calks  till  they  grow 
ft  ale  and  ropy .  Pieces  of  woollen  cloth  now  dyed  in 
the  liquor  acquired  a  colour  fo  durable,  that  they 
were  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air 
during  four  months  in  the  winter  feafon.  Whether 
this  change  in  the  durability  of  the  colour  was  effeded 
by  the  ropinefs  following  the  fermentation,  or  by 
fome  other  caufe,  or  whether  the  experiment  can  be 
at  all  depended  upon,  mult  be  referred  to  future  ob- 
fervation.  * 

Having  thus  colleded  all  that  can  as  yet  be  de- 
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pended  upon  for  eflabliihing  a  general  theory  of  co-  Colour, 
lour-making,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  maki,J£- 
of  the  different  pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  colour-lhops.  .  l8 

1.  Black.  Thefe  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue- x^mp- 

black,  and  Indian-ink.  The  firft  is  the  fineft  of  what  biack. 
are  called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any 
other.  Its  preparation  is  deferibed  in  the  Swedifh 
Tranfadions  for  the  year  1754,  as  a  ptocefs  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  reliri:  the  impure  refinous 
juice  colleded  from  inciiions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
trees,  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  Drained 
wiiilil  hot  through  a  bag:  the  dregs  and  pieces  of 
bark  left  in  the  ftrainer  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven, 
from  which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  a  long 
paflage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  011 
the  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thin  woollen 
fluff :  the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fvvept  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  flruck  upon,  both  for  fhaking  down  the 
foot,  and  for  clearing  the  interftices  betwixt  the 
threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fufficient  draught  of  air 
through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at 
the  turpentine  houfes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refufe  of  the  refinous  matters  which  are  there  nianu- 
fadured.  #  I9 

On  this  fubjed  Dr  Lewis  hath  fome  curious  ubfer-Dr  Lewis1 
vations.  “  The  foot  (fays  he)  arifing  in  common  obfervzu 
chimneys,  from  the  more  oily  or  refinous  woods,  as  thetlons- 
fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to  contain  more  dillbluble 
matter  than  that  from  the  other  woods  :  and  this  dif- 
foluble  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be  more  of 
an  oily  or  refinous  nature  than  in  the  latter ;  fpirit  of 
wine  extrading  it  moft  powerfully  from  the  one,  and 
water  from  the  other.  The  oilynefs  and  folubility  of 
the  foot  feeming  therefore  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the 
fubjed  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that  lamp¬ 
black  mull  poflefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  kind  of  common  foot.  Neverthelefs,  on  ex¬ 
amining  feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  from 
different  fliops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinc¬ 
ture  at  all,  either  to  fpirit  or  to  water. 

“  Sufpeding  fome  miftake  or  fophiftication,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to 
fit  it  for  fome  particular  ufes,  I  prepared  myfelf  fome 
foot  from  linfeed  oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive  its  fmoke.  In  this 
manner  the  more  curious  artifts  prepare  lamp-black 
for  the  nicer  purpofes  ;  and  from  this  colledion  of  it 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  recei¬ 
ved  its  name.  The  foot  fo  prepared  gave  no  tin  dure 
cither  to  water  or  to  fpirit s,  any  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  lamp-black  of  the  fliops.  I  tried  different  kinds 
of  oily  and  refinous  bodies  with  the  fame  event ;  even 
the  foots  obtained  from  filh-oils  and  tallow  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable-oils  and  re¬ 
fins.  They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour  than  the  lamp¬ 
black  commonly  fold. 

“  Some  foot  was  colleded  in  like  manner  from  fir 
and  other  woods,  by  burning  fmall  pieces  of  them 
flowly  under  a  copper-pan.  All  the  foots  were  of  a 
deeper  black  colour  than  thofe  obtained  from  the  fame 
kinds  of  woods  in  a  common  chimney  ;  and  very  little, 
if  at  ail,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils :  they  gave  only 
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a  juft  difcernible  tin&ure  to  water  and  fplrit,  while 
the  foots  of  the  eliinyiey  imparted  a  flrong  deep  one 
to  both.  The  foot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this  clofe 
way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities 
with  thofe  of  woods,  oils,  and  refins  :  in  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  great  quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are 
prepared  from  a  kind  of  pit-coal. 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  differences  of  foots 
do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities  of  the  fub- 
je6ls,  but  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  fubjefl  is  burnt,  or  the  foot  caught.  The  foots 
produced  in  common  chimneys,  from  different  kinds  of 
wood,  relinous  and  not  refmous,  dry  and  green,  do 
not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one  another,  as  tliofe 
whieh  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  com¬ 
mon  chimney,  and  in  the  confined  way  of  burning 
above  mentioned.” 

Ivory-black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt 
in  a  clofe  veffel.  This,  when  finely  ground,  forms  a 
more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black  ; 
but  in  the  common  methods  of  manufacturing,  it  is  fo 
much  adulterated  with  charcoal  duff,  and  fo  grofsly  le¬ 
vigated,  as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colour!,  is  made  by_  grinding  ivory-black 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  liquor  which  fettles  from 
the  whites  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered  to 
Hand  a  little.  Some  ufe  gum -water  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  that  a  final!  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from 
the  pencil,  and  improves  its  gloflinefs.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  though  ivory-black  makes  the 
deeped  colour  in  water  as  well  as  in  oil-painting,  yet 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  fel- 
dom  wanted  in  painting ;  and  in  the  lighter  fhades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  white  ground,  the 
particular  beauty  of  the  ivory  black  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  loft. 

.  Blue-black  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt 
ftalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thefe,  however,  the 
colour-makers  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
procuring,  but  fubftitute  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory- 
black  and  the  common  blue  liied  for  clothes. 

,  Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours. 
It  hath  been  difeovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  coufiil  of  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  and  common  glue.  Ivory-black, 
or  charcoal,  he  found  to  anfwer  equally  well,  provided 
they  were  levigated  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  finenefs, 
which  indeed  requires  no  fmall  trouble. 

2.  White .  The  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met 
with  are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined  hartfliorn, 
pearl-white,  Spanifh-white,  egg- (hell  white,  and  magi- 
ilery  of  bifmuth.  The  flake-white  and  white-lead  are 
properly  the  fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  a  fecret ;  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
deferibed  under  Chemistry,  n°  875.  Thefe  are  the 
only  whites  that  can  be  ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reft  being 
tranfparent  unlefs  they-  are  laid  on  with  water.  Cal¬ 
cined  hartfliorn  is  tlie  molt  ufeful  of  the  earthy  whit es> 
as  being  the  leaft  alkaline.  Spanifh-white  is  only 
finely  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white  is  made  from 
oyfter-fhells  ;  and  egg-fhell  white  from  the  fhells  of 
eggs.  All  thefe,  by  their  attraction  for  acids,  mnft 
neceffarily  deftrov  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
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metallic  fait  in  their  compofttion,  The  magiftery  of 
bifmuth  is  apt  to  turn  black,  as  are  alfo  flake- white 
and  white-lead,  when  ufed  in  water.  The  white 
precipitate  of  lead  recommended  under  Chemistry, 
n°  703,  is  greatly  fuperior  as  a  water-colour  to  all 
thefe;  being  perfectly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality,  and 
not  at  all  apt  to  lofe  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure  that 
of  other  fubftances. 

3.  Red,  The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  are  of 
two  forts  ;  viz.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  full  fear  let  and  tend  rather  to  the 
orange.  The  firft  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  red- 
ochre,  and  Venetian-red.  The  fecond  are  veimilion, 
red-lead,,  fcarlet-ochre,  common  Indian-red,  Spanifh- 
brown,  and  terra  di  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  (n°  12.)  laid  down  fome  general 
rules  for  the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particu¬ 
lar  receipts  have  been  delivered  with  the  greateft  con¬ 
fidence  for  making  thefe  line  colours  ;  but  all  of  them 
mull  neceffarily  prove  ineffectual,  becaufe  an  earthy 
bails  is  recommended  for  ftriking  the  colour  upon  r 
from  the  principles  of  chemiftry,  however,  we  are  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  aquafortis,  orfolution  of  tin,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  brightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  bafts,  it 
muft  infallibly  be  deftroyed  by  that  bafts,  by  reafon  of 
its  alkaline  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brightell  and  moil 
beautiful  red  colour  known  at  prefent  ;  the  belt  conies 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil ;  which  carmine  is  not,  unlefs  with 
great  difficulty.  The  former  is  alfo  much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  purple  than  carmine.  This  laft  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reckoned  a  defeat ;  and  accordingly,  the  more 
that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon,  the 
more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  folution  of  tin  into 
an  aqueous  tincture  of  brazil-wood,  a  beautiful  preci¬ 
pitate  falls,  of  a  purplifti  crimfon  colour.  This  may 
be  very  well  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on> 
many  occaftons. 

Rofe-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more 
to  the  purple  than  fcarlet.  It  feems  to  be  made  of  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  decoCtion  of  brazil-wood,  heightened* 
by  an  alkaline  fait ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  exceedingly 
perifhable,  and  but  little  efttemed.  The  colour  might 
be  made  much  more  durable  as  well  as  better,  by  em¬ 
ploying  for  a  bafts  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  above- 
mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  folution  of  tin. 

Red  ochre  and  Venetian,  red  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  colcotliar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  calces  of 
iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplifh,  or  in¬ 
clining  to  the  fcarlet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  mutter  is  per¬ 
fectly  deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  fubjeCted  to  an 
interne  fire,  it  always  turns  out  red  :  but  the  mixture 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a 
purplifh  caff.  Hence  various  paints  are  kept  in  the 
ihops  under  different  names,  which  yet  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  flight  circumftance  above  men¬ 
tioned  :  and  fuch  are  the  fcarlet-ochre,  Spanifh-brown,. 
and  terra  di  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
calces  of  iron  never  fhow  their  colour  till  they  become 
cold.  Colcotliar  of  vitriol,  while  hot,  always  appears 
of  a  very  dark  dufky  purple. 

Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red  lead,  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  no  1213;' 
1404.  Thefe  are  very  durable  colours,  the  iirfl  is  the 
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Colour-  bed  red  ufed  in  oil  painting,  but  does  not  anfwer  well 
( in  water  ;  the  other  is  rather  an  orange  ;  and,  like 
other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  fome  cafes  apt  to  turn 
^  black. 

Orange  co-  4*  Orange.  The  only  true  orange-coloured  paints 
lours.  are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The  fil'd  is  a  fub- 
limate  formed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  :  the  other  may 
be  prepared  from  turmeric  itifufed  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
having  its  colour  ftruck  upon  calx  of  tin,  and  bright¬ 
ened  by  a  folution  of  that  metal.  All  the  fhades  of 
orange,  however,  may  be  extemporaneoufly  prepared 
by  mixing  red  and  yellow  colours  together,  in  due 
i(y  proportions. 

Yellow  co-  5.  Yellow.  The  yellow  paints  mod  commonly  in 
loura.  ufe  are>  king’s-yellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink, 

Englifh-pink,  mafticot,  common  orpiment,  yellow- 

ochre,  terra  di  Sienna  unburnt,  and  Turbith-mineral. 

King’s-yellow. is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but. apt  to  fade; 
on  which  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldom 
ufed. 

Naples-yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a 
preparation  of  arfenic,  but  is  now  difcovered  to  have 
lead  for  its  bafis.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black 
and  lofe  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable. 
It  is  neverthelefs  ufed  in  preference  to  kingVyellow, 
on  account  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  iron  when  moift, 
and  therefore  ihould  never  be  touched  by  that  metal 
unlefs  previoufly  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  faid  to  be  prepared  by  ilriking  the 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  chalk. 
But  of  this  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt;  the  bails 
of  Dutch-pink  feems  much  more  hard  and  gritty  than 
chalk,  and  its  colour  more  durable  than  tliofe  ftruck 
upon  that  earth  ufuaily  are.  Very  good  yellows  may 
be  prepared  with  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  by  ufing  either  yellow  berries,  fuftie, 
or  any  other  fubftance  capable  of  yielding  that  colour. 
Englifh  pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps  its 
colour  greatly  worfe. 

Mafticot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
affumes  a  yellowifh  colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  change, 
but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  either 
in  oil  or  water. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greenifh-yel- 
low,  prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic  with  fulphur.  Its 
naufeous  fmell,  which  is  greatly  increafed  by  grinding 
in  oil,  makes  it  very  difagreeable ;  nor  does  it  keep  its 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kind  of  orpi¬ 
ment  leafl  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
purpofes  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna,  are  ferruginous 
earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.  Green 
vitriol  precipitated  by  lime  may  be  advantageoufly  fub- 
ftituted  to  either  of  them.  See  Chemistry,  ^699. 

Turbith  mineral  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feems  greatly  to  recommend  it. 
This  preparation  is  in  all  probability  very  durable  ; 
and  fhould  feem  therefore  worthy  of  a  preference  cither 
to  king’s  or  Naples  yellow.  The  method  of  preparing 
it  is  deferibed  under  Chemistry,  n°  705. 

Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  in  water, 
and  is  the  moll  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  co¬ 


louring  maps,  See.  but  for  this  it  is  not  very  proper,  Colour* 
being  neither  quite  tranfparent,  nor  very  durable.  making. 

6.  Green.  The  only  fimple  green  colour  that  hath 
a  tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigreafe,  or  pre-  Green7 co. 
parations  of  it.  This,  howefer,  though  a  very  beau-  lours, 
tiful  colour,  is  far  from  beipg  durable.  It  is  improved 
in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  difiolution  and 
cryftallization  in  diddled  vinegar  ;  in  which  date  it  is 
called  diflilled  verdigreafe.  A  more  durable  water¬ 
colour  is  made  by  diffolving  the  verdigreafe  in  cream  of 
tartar,  or  rather  the  pure  tartarous  acid ;  but  in  oil 
this  is  found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigreafe 
itfelf.  For  an  account  of  thefe  preparations,  fee  Che¬ 
mistry,  n°  894. 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Pruflian  or 
fome  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow;  but  in  whatever 
way  thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of 
the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  diflilled,  or 
even  common,  verdigreafe.  The  tartarous  folution  of 
verdigreafe,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  bed 
tranfparent  green  water-colour  we  have  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  try ‘ng  ;  and  a  mixture  of  Pruflian -blue  and 
turbith-mineral  is  probably  the  bed  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  Ample  colour,  but  exceedingly  infe¬ 
rior  to  diflilled  verdigreafe,  or  even  to  the  tartarous 
folution  of  verdigreafe  with  gamboge.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  evaporated 
to  the  confidence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow.  A  kind  of  compound  green  has 
been  fometimes  ufed,  called  Pruflian  -green ,  which  con- 
fids  only  of  Pruflian  blue  and  yellow-ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Pruf- 
fian-blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any  fpirit  of  fait  to  dif- 
folvc  the  ochreous  fediment  which  falls  at  the  fame 
time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  terra  verts. 

This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with 
copper.  It  is  of  a  bluifh  green  colour,  much  of  that 
taint  called  fea-green .  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  mud 
be  well  levigated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  du¬ 
rable,  but  not  very  bright. 

7  .Blue.  The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pruf- 
flail-blue,  verditer,  fmalt,  bice,  and  indigo.  Of  thefe  lours.  * 
the  ultramarine  is  the  fined,  but  its  great  price  hin¬ 
ders  its  being  much  ufed.  It  is  a  preparation  from 
lapis  lazuli  ;  is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never 
fades  with  whatever  fubdance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  fuperfeded  by  Pruflian 
blue,  to  the  difadvantage  of  painting  in  general ;  as 
Pruflian  blue,  though  very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.  For  an  account  -of  its  preparations  fee  the 
article  Ultramarine. 

The  procefs  for  making  Pruflian  blue  is  deferibed, 
and  its  nature  fully  conildered,  under  Chemistry, 
n°  1163  ;  l^at  it  1S  fuflicient  here  to  obferve,  that 
Pruflian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  bed  quality 
when  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple. 

It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  white  lead,  as 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  will  appear  much  more 
when  diluted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  blue  itfelf. 

The  preparation  of  blue  verdites  is  kept  afecret,  and 
the  bed  chemids  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  the 
method.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  has  a 
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confiderable  tinge  of  green.  A  method  of  preparing 
a  colour  equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  refpedts 
with  what  is  fold  in  the  fnops,  except  that  of  effer- 
vefcing  with  acids,  we  have  found  to  be  as  follows : 
DuTolve  copper  in  llrong  caudic  alkali,  until  the  liquid 
has  afiumed  a  very  deep  blue  colour  ;  and  the  deeper 
this  colour  is,  the  liner  will  your  verditer  be.  When 
the  mendruum  has  diffolVed  as  much  of  the  metal  as  it 
can  take  up,  it  is  to  be -poured  out  into  a  broad  and 
well  glazed  earthen  .pan,  held  over  a  very  gentle  fire ; 
and  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on  the  liquor  is  to  be 
continually  agitated  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  be  heated  as  equally  as  pofiible.  The 
wholeffecret  conlifts  in  properly  regulating  the  degree 
of  heat ;  for  if  it  exceeds  the  due  proportion  ever  fo 
little,  the  verditer  will  turn  out  of  a  dirty  green.  The 
proper  degree  is  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome¬ 
ter.  In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  (lowly  evaporates  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  doing  fo  the  verditer  falls  to 
the  bottom.  After  it  is  once  formed,  freed  from  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  affulion  of 
boiling  water  without  the  lead  injury.  Dr  Prieflley, 
in  his  fixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  folution  of  cop¬ 
per  in  volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by  heat, 
but  without  taking  notice  of  the  requiiites  for  its  fue- 
cefs.  In  making  this  preparation,  it  is  neceffary  to 
diffolve  copper  in  its  metallic  (late;  for  the  folution  of 
any  calx  will  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green  colour. 
This  colour  is  durable  in  water,  but  diffolves  in  oil, 
and  has  then  alLthe  inconveniences  of  verdigreafe  above 
mentioned. 

Smalt  is  glafs- coloured  with  zaffre,  a  preparation 
from  cobalt*.  It  is  commonly  fo  grofsly  powdered 
that  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo 
hard  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable ;  fo  that  when  finely 
levigated  it  is  ufed  indead,  of  ultramarine.  The  moll 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  fubflance  feem  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Reaumur’s  porcelain  recommended 
by  Dr  Lewis.  See  Chemistry,  n°  592,  599.  For 
the  preparation  and  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles 
Armenvs  Lapis  and  Bice. 

Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting  either  In  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  other  preparation  than  being  wafhed  over. 
Its  goodnefs  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs 
of  the  colour.  See  Indigo. 

8.  Purple.  The  only  fimple  colour  of  this  kind 
ufed  at  prefent  is  colcothar  of  vitriol.  A  beautiful 
purple  lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means 
of  folution  of  tin  ;  but  this  method  of  preparing  co¬ 
lours  is  very  little  known  as  yet. 

9.  Brown.  The  brown  colours  are,  bifire,  brown- 
ochre,  Cologne-earth,  umbre,  and  brown-pink.  Under 
the  article  Bistre  is  given  a  procefs  for  making  that 
colour,  by  infufing  foot  in  water,  pouring  off  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extraft';  but  Dr 
Lewis  is  of  opinion,  with  Mr  Landois  in  the  French 
Ency clop,  die ,  that  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  water, 
or  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  fome  kind  into  a  fmooth 
pafte  ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
Handing  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  groffer  fub- 
flanee  of  the  foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off 
into  another  veffel,  and  fet  by  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  the  finer  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  this 


fine  matter  is  the  biilre.  This  is  a  very  ufeful  colour 
in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not  apt 
to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The 
brown  pink  is  faid  to  con  fid  of  chalk  tinged  \vitli  the 
colouring  matter  of  fuflic,  heightened  by  fixed  alka¬ 
line  falts.  It  is  therefore  very  perifhable,  and  is  feldom 
ufed.  The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  ochreous 
earths ;  for  a  defeription  of  which  fee  their  proper 
articles. 

Having  now  confidercd  mofl  of  the  colouring  fub-  Attempts 
fiances  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops,  we 
next  take  notice  of  fome  attempts  that  have  been  c*  a 
made  to  produce  all  the  different  colours  from  vege¬ 
tables,  after  the  manner  of  lakes  ;  which,  though  the 
methods  hitherto  tried  have  for  the  mofl  part  failed 
of  fuccefs,  may  perhaps  fome  time  or  other  be  found 
appicable  to  valuable  purpofes.  ^ 

From  infufions  of  adringent  vegetables  mixed  with  Black  from 
green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of.  very  aftringents* 
extenfive  ufe  in  dyeingf.  The  fubdances  which  pro-f  3ee 
duce  the  deeped  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  When 
a  deco&ion  or  infufion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
folution  of  the  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
fird  drops  produce  bluifh  or  purplifh  red  clouds,  which 
foon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn  it  uniformly  of 
tb^ir  own  colour.  It  feems  to  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  water  that  this  difference  in  the  colour  depends. 

With  didilled  water,  or  the  common  fpring-waters, 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.  If  we  previoufly  diffolve 
111  the  water  the  mofl  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
fait,  too  finall  to  be  difeovered  by  any  of  the  common 
means  by  which  waters  are  ufually  tried,  or  if  the 
water  is  in  the  lead  putrid,  the  colour  of  the  mixture 
proves  purple  or  reddifh.  Rain-water,  caught  as  it 
falls  from  the  clouds  in  an  open  field  hi  clean  glafs- 
veffels,  gives  a  blue  5  but  fuch  as  is  colledled  from  the 
tops  of  the  houfes,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of 
vitriol  aftd  galls  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  this  lad  lias  contracted  a  putrid  tendency,  or  re¬ 
ceived  an  alkaline  impregnation,  though  fo  flight  as 
not  to  be  fenfible  on  other  ways  of  trial. 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  more 
of  the  adringent  infufion,  deepen  to  a  black,  more  oy 
lefs  intenfe  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution  :  if  the 
mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blackncfs,  it  again 
becomes  bluifh  or  purplifh  when  further  diluted.  If 
differed  to  dand  in  this  diluted  date  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  (lightly  (baking 
the  veffel,  is  diffufed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is  of 
a  full  blacknefs,  this  feparalion  does  not  happen,  or  in 
a  far  lefs  degree  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  black  mat¬ 
ter  precipitates  in  danding,  yet  fo  much  remains  dif- 
folved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  colouring  fubftancc,  in  the  black  liquid, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
adringent  infufion  increafing  the  confidence  of  the 
watery  fluid  ;  for  the  feparation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a  fmall  addition  of  gum  Arabic. 

If  the  mixture  either  in  its  black  or  diluted  date  is 
poured  into  a  filter,  the  liquor  pafTes  through  colour¬ 
ed  ;  only  a  part  of  the  black  matter  remaining  on  the 
filter.  The  filtered  liquor  on  danding  for  fome  time 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  fine  black  flakes :  being 
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Colour-  freed  from  tliefe  by  a  fecond  filtration,  it  again  puts  dients  being  each  of  a  dark  deep  colour  k  a  very  ne-  Colour. 

1  ,  on  the  fame  appearance  ;  and  thus  repeatedly  till  all  ceffary  condition  ;  for  bright  biues,  bright  reds,  and  m“'c'no* 

*  '  the  colouring  parts  are  feparated,  and  the  liquor  has  bright  yellows,  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  that  neither 

become  colourlefs.  colour  prevailed,  produced  only  a  grey.  In  efTed, 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whofe  Philofophical  Commerce  of  all  compofitions  of  this  kind,  phyfically  confidered,  can 
Arts  this  account  is  taken,  further  informs  us,  that  this  be  no  other  than  greys,  or  lome  of  the  intermediate 
colouring  matter,  when  feparated  from  the  liquor  and  teints  between  whitenefs  and  darknefs;  and  thefe  greys 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black,  which  did  not  feem  will  be  fo  much  the  lighter  or  darker  as  the  compo- 
to  have  fuffered  any  change  from  the  air  by  expofure  ponent  colours  of  themfelves  are  bright  or  dark, 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red-hot,  it  glowed  With  regard  to  .  the  extraction  of  the  colouring 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  rally  matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  com- 
brown  powder,  which  was  readily  attraded  by  a  mag-  monly  to  be  met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  cer- 
netic  bar  ;  though  in  its  black  ftate  the  magnet  had  tainly  be  a  very  valuable  acquilition,  could  the  colours 
no  adion  upon  it.  The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fo  procured  be  made  durable.  On  this  fubjed  nothing 
water  and  digefted  on  the  black  powder,  diffolved  the  hath  yet  appeared  more  fatisfadory  than  what  is  de- 
greateft  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  fmall  quantity  livered  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Neumann’s  che- 
of  whitith  matter.  Solution  "of  pure  fixed  alkaline  miftry.  His  obfervations  are  curious,  but  promife  very 
fait  diffolved  very  little  of  it  :  the  liquor  received  a  little  fuccefs  to  any  who  (hall  attempt  to  fix  thefe  ve- 
reddifh  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  became  blackifh  getable  colours.  .  _  Dr  < 

brown.  This  refiduum  was  attraded  by  the  magnet  “  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  (fays  he),^^?”* 
after  being  red-hot,  though  not  before  :  the  alkaline  which  glow  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  there  are  very  meats  on 
tindture,  palled  through  a  filter,  and  mixed  with  a  few  which  have  any  durability,  or  whofe  fugitive  vegetable 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  (truck  a  deep,  brown  ifh  black  beauty  can  be  arrefted  by  art,  fo  as  to  be  applied  tocolours* 
colour,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  refults  from  any  valuable  purpofes.  The  only  permanent  ones  are 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  folution,  an  alkaline  tindture  the  yellow,  the  red,  the  blue;  and  all  the  intermediate 
of  galls.  (hades  of  purple,  crimfon,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely 

Black  from  It  hath  alfo  been  attempted  to  produce  black  from  perifhable.  Many  of  thefe  flowers  lofe  their  colours 
a  combina-  a  combination  of  other  colours  ;  as  green  may  be  pro-  on  being  barely  dried  ;  efpecially  if  they  are  dried 
tion  of  c-  duced  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  Mr  le  Blon,  (lowly,  as  has  been  ufually  diredted,  in  a  fhady,  and 
lours C<3'  *n  his  Harmony  of  Colours,  gives  a  method  of  forming  not  warm  place.  The  colours  of  all  of  them  perifh 
black,  by  mixing  together  the  three  colours  called  on  keeping  even  in  the  clofeff  veffels.  The  more 
primitive,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow ;  and  Mr  Caftel,  haftily  they  are  dried,  .  and  the  more  perfedtiy  they 
in  his  Optique  des  Couleurs ,  publiflied  in  1 740,  fays  are  fecured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they  retain  their 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage,  in  paint-  beauty.  The  colouring  .matter  extraded  and  ap¬ 
ing,  above  the  fimple  ones,  of  anfwering  better  for  plied  on  other  bodies  is  dill  more  perifhable  :  often- 
tlie  darkening  of  other  colours.  Thus,  if  blue,  by  the  times  it  is  changed  or  deftroyed  in  the  hands  of  the 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the  colour  operator. 

called  blue-black ,  the  iimple  blacks,  according  to  him,  “  The  colour  of  many  blue  flowers  is  extradled  by 
if  ufed  in  fuflieient  quantity  to  produce  the  requifite  infufion  in  water;  but  there  are  fome  from  which  water 
deepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blacks  gains  only  reddifh,  or  purplifh  blue.  Of  thofethat  have 
leave  it  diftinguifhable.  Le  Blon  does  not  mention  *  been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc- 
•the  proportions  of  the  three  colours  neceffary  for  pro-  ture  to  fpirituous  liquors  :  fome  give  no  colour  at  all, 
ducing  black.  Caflel  dirrds  15  parts  of  blue,  five  of  and  fome  a  reddifh  one.  The  juice  preffed  out  from 
red,  and  three  of  yellow;  but  takes  notice,  that  thefe  the  frefh  flowers  is  for  the  moil  part  blue.  The  blue 
proportions  are  rather  fpeculatively  than  practically  juices  and  infufions  are  changed  red  by  all  acids.  The 
juft,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judge  ;  our  marine  acid  feems  to  ftrike  the  moft  florid  red.  The 
colours  being  all  very  imperfed,  and  our  pigments  or  flowers  themfelves,  macerated  in  acid  liquors,  impart 
other  bodies  of  one  denomination  of  colour  being  alfo  a  deep  red  tindture.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
very  unequal  in  their  degree  of  intenfity.  He  ob-  volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green, 
ferves,  that  the  pigments  fhouid  all  be  of  the  deepelt  Thofe  infufions  of  the  juices  which  have  nothing  of  ' 
and  darkeft  kind  :  and  that,  inftead  of  taking  one  pig-  the  native  colour  of  the  flowers,  fufftr  the  fame  changes 
ment  for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many  as  from  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquors  :  even 
can  be  got ;  for  the  greater  difeord  there  is  of  hete-  when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  colour  is 
rogeneous  and  difeordant  drugs,  the  more  true  and  loft,  infufions  made  from  them  acquire  dill  a  red  co¬ 
beautiful,  he  fays,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  more  lour  from  the  one,  and  a  green  from  the  other,  though 
capable  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  without  in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  the  flowers  were  frefh. 
fuppr effing  them,  and  even  without  making  them  The  red  colour  produced  by  acids  is  fcarcely  more 
tawney.  durable  than  the  original  blue  :  applied  upon  other 

Dr  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different  bodies  and  expefed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  degenerates 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to  into  a  faintifh  purple,  and  at  length  difappears,  leaving 
produce  a  perfed  black ;  but  has  often  obtained  from  hardly  any  flam  behind.  The  green  produced  by 
them  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  brown-  alkalies  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  does  not  fade  fo 
blacks,  or  grey-blacks  j  fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  in  the  foon.  The  green,  by  lime-water,  is  more  permanent 
dark  parts  of  paintings,  and  fuch  as  the  charcoal  and  and  more  beantiful :  green  lakes,  prepared  from  thefe 
foot  blacks  appear  when  diluted  a  little.  The  ingre-  flowers  by  lime-water,  have  been  ufed  as  pigments  by 
N°  84.  4  the 
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>lour-  the  painter.  The  flowers  of  cyanus  have  been  greatly 

waiting,  recommended,  as  affording  elegant  and  durable  blue 
pigments ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  extradl  from 
them  any  blue  colour  at  all.  They  retain  their  colour 
indeed,  when  haftily  dried,  longer  than  fome  other 
blue  flowers  :  but  they  communicate  nothing  of  it  to 
any  kind  of  menftruum.  Infufions  of  them  in  watery, 
fpirituous,  and  oily  liquors,  are  all  of  them  more  or 
left  of  a  reddifli  caff,  without  any  tendency  to  blue. 
Alum,  which  is  faid  to  heighten  and  preferve  their 
blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  that  of  other  blue  flowers, 
to  a  purplifli  red ;  acids  to  a  deep  red  ;  alkalies  and 
lime-water  to  a  green  ;  folution  of  tin  added  to  the 
watery  infufion,  turns  it  of  a  fine  crimfon;  on  Hand¬ 
ing,  a  beautiful  red  faecula  fubfides,  but  it  lofes  all 
its  colour  by  the  time  it  is  diy.  The  watery  infufion, 
infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradl,  appears  of 
a  dark  reddifli  brown  :  an  extract  made  with  rectified 
fpirit  is  of  a  purplifli  colour.  The  colour  of  both  ex- 
tra&s ,  fpread  thin  and  expofed  to  the  air  quickly 
fades.  The  flowers  employed  in  thefe  experiments 
were  thofe  of  the  common  blue-bottle  of  the  corn¬ 
fields. 

u  Red  flowers  readily  communicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menftrua:  among  thofe  that  have 
been  tried,  there  is  not  one  exception.  Thofe  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  rectified  fpirit  alfo  a  deep  red 
tin&ure,  brighter,  though  fomewhat  paler,  than  the 
watery  infufion  :  but  the  lighter  red  flowers,  and 
thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplifli,  impart  very 
little  colour  to  fpirit,  and  feem  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blue  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  Infu¬ 
fions  of  red  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  heightened  by 
acids,  and  turned  green  by  alkalies,  like  thofe  of  the 
blue ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Among 
thofe  I  have  examined,  the  rofe-colours  and  purplifh 
reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blues  ;  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infufion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by  alkalies,  not  to  a 
green,  but  to  a  dufky  purple. 

“  The  colours  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  as 
much  fo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  ve¬ 
getables.  The  colour  is  extradled  both  by  water  and 
by  fpirit.  The  watery  infufions  are  the  deepefl.  Nei¬ 
ther  alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  fpecies  of  the  colour, 
though  both  of  them  vary  its  fhade  ;  acids  rendering 
it  paler,  and  alkalies  deeper  :  alum  likewife  coufide- 
rably  heightens  it,  though  not  fo  much  as’ alkalies.  An 
infufion  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  Icy,  precipi¬ 
tated  by  alum,  gives  a  durable  yellow  lake.  In  fome 
of  the  deep  reddifli  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
the  yellow  matter  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  pure  red  ones ;  watery  men- 
Urua  take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red, 
which  may  afterwards  be  extracted  by  re&ified  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  by  water  acuated  by  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
Such  particularly  are  the  faffron-coloured  flowers  of 
carthamus.  Thefe,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been 
extradled  by  water,  are  faid  to  give  a  red  tiri&ure  to 
ley ;  from  which,  on  Handing  at  reH  for  fome  time,  a 
deep  bright  red  fecula  fubfides;  called  from  one  of  the 
names  of  the  plant  which  produces  it,  fafflower  ;  and 
from  the  countries  whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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us,  Spaniflj-red \  and  China-lake .  This  pigment  im-  Cc Im¬ 

pregnates  fpirit  of  wine  with  a  beautiful  red  tin&ure, 
but  communicates  no  colour  to  water.  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  feparate,  by  the  fame  treatment,  the  red 
matter  of  fome  of  the  other  reddifli  yellow  flowers, 
as  thofe  of  garden  marigold,  but  without  fuccefs. 

Plain  water  extra&ed  a  yellow  colour,  and  alkaline 
ley  extracted  afterwards  only  a  paler  yellow  :  though 
the  digeHions  were  continued  till  the  flowers  had  loll 
their  colour,  the  tinblures  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  pure  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  The  little  yellow  flofeuli,  which  in 
fome  kinds  of  flowers  are  colletffed  into  a  compact 
round  dife,  as  in  the  daily  and  corn-marigold,  agree, 
fo  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  with  the  expand¬ 
ed  yellow  petala.  Their  colour  is  affe&ed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  ;  and  e 
qually  extra&ed  by  water  and  by  fpirit.  But  the  yel¬ 
low  farina,  or  fine  dull,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the  Ha- 
mina  of  flowers,  appears  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  Jt 
gives  a  fine  bright  yellow  to  fpiiit,  and  a  duller  yel¬ 
low  to  water  ;  the  undiffolved  part  proving  in  both 
cafes  of  a  pale  yellowilh  white.  Both  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  tin&ures  were  heightened  by  alkaline  li¬ 
quors,  turned  red  by  acids,  and  again  to  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  on  adding  more  of  the  alkali  :  I  know  no  other 
vegetable  yellow  that  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

“  White  flowers  are  by  no  means  deflitute  of  co¬ 
louring  matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extrad  from  fome 
of  them  a  green  tin&ure,  and  change  their  colourlefi? 
expreffed  juices  to  the  fame  colour;  but  I  have  not 
obferved  that  they  are  turned  red  by  acids.  ;Thc 
flowers  of  the  common  wild  convolvulus  or  bind-weed, 
which  in  all  their  parts  are  white,  give  a  deep  yellow 
or  orange  tin&ure  to  plain  water;  which,  like  the 
tinclures  of  flowers  that  are  naturally  of  that  colour, 
is  rendered  paler  by  acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum, 
and  more  confiderably  by  alkaline  falts.  The  vapours 
of  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  or  of  burning  fulphur, 
which  whiten  or  deffroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured 
flowers,  make  no  change  in  the  white.  ^ 

“  The  red  juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries,  Colours 
elder-berries,  morello,  and  black  cherries,  gently  from  fruits#, 
infpiffated  to  drynefs,  difl'olve  again  ahnoff  totally  in 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  fame  red  colour  as  at 
firfl.  Rectified  fpirit  extra&s  the  tinging  particles, 
leaving  a  confiderable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undiffolved  ;  and  hence  the  fpirituous  tinblure  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  watery.  The  red  folu- 
tions,  and  the  juices  themfelves,  are  fometimes  made 
dull,  and  fometimes  more  floiid,  by  acids,  and  gene¬ 
rally  turned  purplifli  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefe 
juices  are  for  the  moff  part  perifliable.  They  refifl, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al- 
moH  unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine ;  but  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  upon  o- 
ther  bodies,  exficcated,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  quickly  alters  and  decays:  the  bright  lively  red 
changes  the  foonefl  :  the  dark  dull  red  (lain  from  the 
juice  of  the  black  cherry,  is  of  confiderable  durability. 

The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal  infebl  is  produced, 
is  perhaps  an  exception  :  This  blight  red  fruit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rabat,  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  Some 
experiments,  however,  made  upon  the  juice  of  that 
X  fruit. 
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Colour-  fruit,  as  brought  into  England,  did  not  promife  to  be 
^  making.  .  Qf  any  great  advantage:  but  the  particulars  I  cannot 
now  recollect. 

“  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  flain  paper  of  a 
green  colour.  From  thefe  is  prepared  the  fubftance 
called  fap-greeny  a  pigment  fufficiendy  durable,  rea¬ 
dily  foluble  in  water,  but  not  mifcible  with  oil.  The 
berries  dried  while  green,  and  macerated  in  alum- 
water,  are  faid  to  yield  a  yellow  pigment ;  and  when 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  fo  as  to  fall  off  fpontane- 
oufly,  a  purple  one.  It  is  faid  that  the  berry  of  the 
heliotropium  tricoccum,  which  grows  wild  about  Mont¬ 
pelier,  llains  paper  of  a  green  colour,  and  that  this 
green  turns  prefently  to  a  blue:  that  the  common  blue 
paper  receives  its  colour  from  this  juice:  and  that  the 
red  rags  called  turnfol ,  employed  for  colouring  wines 
and  other  liquors,  are  tinctured  by  the  fame  juice 
turned  red  by  acids.  According  to  M.  Niffole  of  the 
French  academy  of  fciences  (as  quoted  by  Savary  in 
his  Di£tionaire  de  Commerce),  the  colouring  juice  is 
obtained  not  from  the  berries,  but  from  tops  of  the 
plant  gathered  in  Augud,  ground  in  mills,  and  then 
committed  to  the  prefs.  The  juice  is  expofed  to  the 
fun  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  it,  dried  in  the 
fun,  moidened  by  the  vapour  which  arifes  during  the 
flaking  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then  dried  again  in 
the  fun,  and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch 
and  others  are  faid  to  prepare  turnfol  rags,  and  turn¬ 
fol  in  the  mafs,  from  different  ingredients,  among 
which  archil  is  a  principal  one. 

“  In  fome  plants,  peony  for  inftance,  the  feeds  at 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fine 
Alining  red  membrane.  The  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of 
a  certain  American  tree  afford  the  red  maffes  brought 

#  o 

into  Europe  under  the  names  of  annotto ,  orlean ,  and 
0  See  An -  raucou  *.  Mr  Pott,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the 
v§tto»  y ear  1752,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  property 

of  this  concrete.  ‘  With  the  vitriolic  acid  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  blue  colour,  of  extreme  beauty;  but  with  this 
capital  defeat,  that  all  falts  and  liquors,  and  even  com¬ 
mon  water,  ddlroy  it.’  The  fpecimen  of  annotto,  which 
I  examined,  was  not  fenfibly  a<5ted  upon  by  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol  ;  it  received  no  change  in  its  own  colour,  and 
communicated  none  to  the  liquor.  Nor  did  any  vi- 
fible  change  enfue  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  tinc- 
tures  of  annotto  made  in  water,  or  in  fpirit. 

Colours  “  The  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  ex* 
from  trailed  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.  The 

leaves.  fpirituous  tindtures  are  generally  of  a  fine  deep  green, 

even  when  the  leaves  themfelves  are  dull-coloured,  or 
yellowifh,  or  hoary.  The  colour,  however,  feldom 
abides  long  even  in  the  liquor ;  much  lefs  when  the 
tinging  matter  is  feparated  in  a  folid  form,  and  expo- 
0  fed  with  a  large  furface  to  the  air.  The  editor  of  the 
Wirtemberg  Pharmacopeia  obferves,  that  the  leaves 
of  acanthus,  brankurfine,  or  bear’s-breach,  give  a 
more  durable  green  tindture  to  fpirit  than  thofe  of  any 
'  other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both  of  the 
tindtures  and  green  juices  ;  acids  weaken,  deftroy,  or 
change  it  to  a  brownifh  :  lime-water  improves  both 
the  colour  and  durability :  by  means  of  lime,  not  in¬ 
elegant  green  lakes  are  procurable  from  the  leaves  of 
acanthus,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  feveral  other  plants. 
There  are  very  few  herbs  which  communicate  any 
ihare  of  their  green  colour  to  water ;  perhaps-  none 


that  give  a  green  of  any  confiderable  deepnefs.  It  is  Colour, 
faid,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  give  a  tnaking. 

green  dye  to  woollen,  without  the  addition  of  any ' - v"-* 

other  colouring  matter  ;  particularly  thofe  of  the  wild 
chervil,  or  cow-weed,  the  common  ragwort,  and  de- 
vihs-bit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth  that 
has  been  previoufly  boiled  with  a  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  affords  a  fine  yellow, 
and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome  parts 
of  England.  There  is  no  colour  for  which  we  have 
fuch  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow.  Mr  Hellot 
obferves,  that  all  leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  which  on 
being  chewed  difeover  a  flight  aflringency,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  almond,  peach,  and  pear-trees,  aili-bark 
(efpeciaily  that  taken  off  after  the  firff  riling  of  the 
fap  in  the  fpring),  the  roots  of  wild  patience,  &c. 
yield  durable  yellows,  more  or  lefs  beautiful  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  proportions  of  alum  and  tartar  in  the 
preparatory  liquor:  that  a  large  quantity  of  alum 
makes  thefe  yellows  approach  to  the  elegant  yellow 
oi  weld :  that  if  the  tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it 
inclines  then  to  an  orange  :  that  if  the  roots,  barks, 
or  leaves,  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow  proves  tar- 
nilhed,  and  acquires  (hades  of  brown.”  See  the  ar- 
tice  Dyeing. 

The  mod  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 
plants,  are  thofe  of  indigo  and  weld  ;  which  are  both 
very  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  though  the  firft  only  in 
painting*.  Both  the  indigo  and  woad  plants  give  •  sQe  7^ 
out  their  colour,  by  proper  management,  to  water,  and  Woad , 
in  form  of  a  blue  fecula  or  lake.  Mr  Hellot  fufpedts  3® 
that  a  like  blue  fecula  is  procurable  from  many  other 
vegetables.  Blue  and  yellow  blended  together,  com-  ^counted 
pofe  a  green.  He  fuppofes  the  natural  greens  in  ve-for. 
getables  to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  thefe 
two  colours ;  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  mod 
permanent,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  or  deftrudtion  of  the  yellow.  The  theory  is  fpe- 
cious,  and  perhaps  jud  :  we  know  of  no  other  that 
accounts  in  any  degree  for  the  produdtion  of  the  indi¬ 
go  and  woad  blue.  Dr  Lewis,  however,  informs  usa 
that  be  never  was  able  to  produce  the  lead  appear¬ 
ance  of  either  blue  or  yellow  from  any  of  the  plants 
he  tried  by  treating  them  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the 
preparation  of  indigo. 

There  are  fundry  modes,  which  in  their  natural  Colours 
date,  like  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  promife  nothingfrom 
of  the  elegant  colours  that  can  be  extradted  from  themmo^eEr 
by  art.  The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  is  archil ;  for 
the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  colours  that'  may 
be  produced -from  it,  fee  the  article.  Linnaeus  fu¬ 
fpedts  that  there  are  feveral  other  more  common 
modes  from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extract¬ 
ed  :  a  quantity  of  fea-raofs,  having  rotted  in  heaps  on 
the  fbore,  he  obferved  the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  be 
as  red  as  blood;  the  fea-water,  the  fun,  and  the 
putrefadtion,  having  brought  out  the  colour.  Mb 
Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Linnaeus’s  paper,  in  1745, 
mentions  two  forts  of  modes  actually  employed  in 
Sweden  for  dyeing  woollen  red:  one  is  the  Lichenoides 
coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Ray’s  Synopfis;  the. 
other  the  Lichenoides  tartareum,  farinaceum,  fcutel-- 

larunr- 
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>1our-  larum  umbone  fufco,  of  Dillenius.  This  lafl  is  a  white 
iking,  fub'tance  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  lides 
J  and  tops  of  hills.  It  is  fhaved  off  from  the  rocks  af¬ 
ter  rain,  purified  from  the  flony  matters  intermixed 
among  it  by  wafhing  with  water,  then  diied  in  the 
fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  wafhed  and  dried  :  it 
is  then  put  into  a  veffel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month  :  a  little  of  this  tinClure  added  to  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  makes  the  dyeing  colour.  In  the  fame  Transactions 
for  the  year  1754,  there  is  an  account  of  another  mofs 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful  and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is 
the  lichen  foliaceous  umbilicatus  fubtus  lacunenfis,Linn. 
ffor.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dif- 
tinguiihable  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  looking  as  if 
burnt  or  parched,  confiding  of  leaves  as  thin  as  pa¬ 
per,  convex  all  over  on  the  upper  fide,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  cavities  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
ftones  by  a  little  root  under  the  leaves,  and  coming 
afunder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as  touched.  It  is  gather¬ 
ed  after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  beft  together,  and  parts 
eafieft  from  the  done.  In  France,  a  crultaceous  mofs, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneutn  fot  the  Canary  archil,  to  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  little  inferior.  Mr  Hellot  relates,  that  he 
has  met  with  feveral  other  modes,  which,  on  being 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  co¬ 
lour.  The  moll  expeditious  way,  he  fays,  of  trying 
whether  a  mofs  will  yield  an  archil  or  not,  is  to  moitl« 
en  a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fpi- 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  flrong  lime-water,  and  add 
a  fmall  proportion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  The  glafs 
is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
fet  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it  upon 
inclining  the  veffel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon 
colour;  and  this  afterwards  evaporating,  the  plant 
itfelf  acquires  the  fame  colour.  Dr  Lewis  informs  us, 
that  he  has  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common 
molfcs,  many  both  of  the  cmllaceous  and  foliaceous 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fungi;  as  alto  the  herbs  cha¬ 
momile  and  miifoil,  which  yield  a  blue  effential  oil ;  and 
thyme,  whofe  oil  becomes  blue  by  digeftion  with  vola¬ 
tile  fpirits;  but  never  met  with  any  that  yielded  a  co¬ 
lour  like  archil.  Moft  of  them  gave  a  yellow  or 
reddifh  brown  tin&ure.  A  few  gave  a  deep  red  co¬ 
lour  to  the  liquor ;  but,  when  diluted,  it  {bowed  a  yel- 
lowifh  call,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  it  gave  only  a 
jo  yell owifh  red. 

blue  To  thefe  obfervations  we  (hall  only  add,  that  though, 

» blv ^ in  general,  the  blue  colours  of  flowers  are  exceeding- 
}er-  ly  peri {liable,  there  ftem  to  be  at  lead  two  exceptions 
ntco-  to  this  rule;  for  the  blue  flowers  of  iris,  or  flower- 
de-luce,  and  thofe  of  columbine,  when  treated  with 
folution  of  tin,  yielded  a  colour  tolerably  permanent. 
Indeed,  w’hen  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extraCt  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetable,  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether  it  can  bear  a 
mixture  with  this  folution.  If  the  colour  is  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  it,  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  the 
folution  will,  by  proper  management,  preserve,  and 
give  a  durability  to  it,  which  could  fcarce  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method.  It  mud,  however,  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  there  are  feveral  fubflances  ufetl  in  colour¬ 


making,  which  folution  of  tin  cannot  bear  to  be  mixed  Colour- 
with.  Fhefe  are  principally  lugar  of  lead  and  cream  making 
of  tartar,  as  well  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  alka-  H 
line  falts.  With  alum  it  may  be  mixed  very  fafely, 
and  is  in  many  cafes  the  better  for  it.  The  roots  of  4r 
plants,  however,  feem  to  promife  more  durability  of  co-  Colours 
lour  than  the  upper  parts.  We  have  feen  a  blue  co-  from  roots# 
lour  of  confiderable  durability  and  brightnefs  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  common  radifhes  by  expreffing  the 
juice,  combining  it  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  brigh¬ 
tening  it  with  a  little  alum.  The  root  of  the  red  beet 
is  alfo  faid  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a  beautiful  red, 
inclining  to  fcarlet ;  but  this  we  cannot  affirm  from  our 
own  experience.  42 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  See.  we  Colours 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  of  pre- fop  mai> 
paring  all  the  poffible  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co¬ 
lour  with  which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  blue ; 
but  the  common  folutions  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ftrongly  faline  quality,  they  are  not 
very  proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring 
a  beautiful  tranfparent  blue  colour  is  by  extracting  the 
colouring  matter  from  Pruffian  blue,  by  means  of  a 
cauitic  alkali.  This  when  laid  upon  paper  appears  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour ;  but  if  wafhed  over  with  a  weak 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  is  inflantly  changed  to  a  moil 
beautiful  blue.  This  feems  to  afford  a  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than 
they  are  ritually  met  with.— See  fpecimens  of  tranf- 
parent  colours  prepared  according  to  the  above  rules, 
on  the  Chart  fubjoined  to  History. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  and  conducing  the  colour  of  a  pifture  ;  or  the 
mixtures  of  light  and  fhadows,  formed  by  the  various 
colours  employed  in  painting.  See  Painting. 

C OLOVRiNG  of  Glafs .  See  Glass. 

Colouring  of  Porcelain .  See  Porcelain. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  a  general  name  for  the  young 
of  the  horfe-kind  :  the  male  being  likewife,  for  diftinc- 
t  ion's  fake,  called  a  horfe-colt ;  the  female,  a  filly. 

,  After  the  cults  h‘lve  ^en  foaled,  you  may  fuller  Sp^manU 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas,  Dictionary. 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in  ; 
then  they  mull  be  weaned ;  though  fome  perfons  are  for 
having  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle  of 
November.  The  author  of  the  Complete  Horfeman  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  moft  foals  advance  fo  {low¬ 
ly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix  or 
feven  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have  not  fucked  long 
enough  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole  winter 
over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years  old 
as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats, 
which  muft  be  fvveet  and  good  ;  with  a  little  wheaten 
bran  mixed  with  the  oats  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  But,  fince  there  are  fo'me 
who  allege  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
their  teeth  crooked  ;  the  fame  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  oats  wall  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  to  raze  ;  therefore  he 
judges  it  to  be  the  beft  way  to  break  them  in  a  mill, 
becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  with  their  jaws  to  bruife 
X  2  ancj 
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Colt,  and  chew  them,  they  flretch  and  fwell  their  eye  and  ftrain,  nor  a  pad  of  ftraw  ;  but  only  a  common  faddle,  Colt. 

— v - '  nether-jaw  veins,  which  fo  attrad  the  blood  and  hu-  and  a  common  caveffon  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as  other “v— 

mours  that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  frequent-  horfes  are  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 

ly  occafion  the  lofs  of  them  :  fo  that  it  is  not  the  heat-  with  double  leather  ;  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  put  on 

ing  quality  of  the  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in  chewing,  his  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  only  the 
that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindncfs.  head-ftall,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days;  and  then  put 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not  grow  on  fuch  a  bit  as  he  fnould  be  always  ridden  with  ;  and 
tliickifh  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better  be  fure  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for  fome  time  after  backing, 
knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran,  Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muft:  be  kept  abroad  to- 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better.  But  above  all,  gether,  fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together;  the  like  for 
they  muft  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold,  which  are  hurt-  thofe  of  three  yearlings:  which  ordering  is  mod  agree- 
ful  to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are.  able  to  them. 

For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanifh  ftallion,  and  let  him  In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better, 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comeli-  the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  will  be  by  clap- 
nefs  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them;  and  ,ping  the  faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  Hands  upon  his 
if  they  produce  both  horfe-colts,  or  both  fillies,  which  back,  by  ftriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling 
is  one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the  the  ftirrups  by  his  fides,  rubbing  them  agaiuft  his  fidesq 
other  be  houftd  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinari-  and  making  much  of  them,  and  bringing  him  to  be  fa- 
ly  attended ;  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad  miliar  with  all  things  about  him  ;  as  ftraining  the 
fhall  have  large  fleftiy  {boulders,  flabby  and  gouty  legs,  crupper,  fattening  and  loofeniug  the  girths,  and  taking 
weak  patterns,  and  ill  hoofs  ;  and  (hall  be  a  dull  heavy  up  and  letting  out  the  ftirrups.  Then  as  to  the  mo- 
jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houfed,  and  tion  of  him,  when  he  will  trot  with  the  faddle  obe- 
orderly  kept ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehead,  diently,  you  may  waft  a  trench  of  a  full  mouth,  and 
be  fine  (haped,  and  have  good  legs,  and  hoofs,  and  be  put  tlie  fame  into  his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
of  good  ftreng.th  and  fpirit :  by  which  you  may  know',  the  forepart  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  he  may  have  a  full 
that  to  have  the  fineft  ftallion,  and  the  beautifulleft  feeling  of  it ;  then  put  on  a  martingale,  buckled  at 
mare,  is  nothing  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the  breeding  fuch  a  length  that  he  may  but  juft  feel  it  when  he 
tip.  It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under  jerks  up  his  head;  then  take  a  broad  piece  of  leather, 
fix  months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  plenty  of  milk,  and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  ‘proceeding  from  faft  by  plaiting  of  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at  the  withers, 
certain  pellicles  or  flans  that  breed  in  their  ftomachs,  and  the  middle  part  before  his  weafand,  about  two 
which  obfiruft  their  breathing,  and  at  laft  deftroy  handfuls  below  the  thropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
them  entirely.  To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag  his  neck  ;  let  the  martingale  pafs  fo,  that  when  at  any 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as  time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down,  his  head,  tlie 
much  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fin-  caveffon  being  placed  upon  the  tender  griftle  of  his  nofe, 
gers :  but  if  you  have  not  preferved  the  bag,  procure  may  correct  and  pur.ifh  him  ;  which  will  make  him 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the  bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfolute  rein  t 
aforefaid  powder.  trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you  find  the  reins  or  martingale 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or  grow  flack,  ftraiten  them,  for  when  there  is  no  feeling 
two  in  fome  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weather,  there  is  no  virtue. 

provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee  Coir-Evil,  among  farriers.  See  Farriery, 
that  they  take  no  harm.  When  the  winter  is  fpent,  §  xxviii.  4. 

turn  them  into  fome  dry  ground,  where  the  grafs  is  CoLr-Taming,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  fo  as  to  en- 
ftiort  and  fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water,  dure  a  rider.  Colts  are  moft  eafily  broke  at  three 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafure  :  for  it  is  not  necef-  or  four  years  of  age ;  but  he  who  will  have  patience 
fary  that  a  colt  fhould  fill  his  belly  immediately,  like  to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more 
a  horfe  that  labours  hard.  The  next  winter  you  may  free  of  difeafes  and  infirmities  than  if  he  was  broke 
take  them  into  the  lioufe,  and  ufe  them  juft  as  you  do  fooner. 

your  other  horfes ;  but  let  not  your  horfe-colts  and  Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  faddle,  they 
fillies  be  kept  together  after  the  firft  year.  This  me-  fhould  be  ufed  to  familiar  aftions,  as  rubbing,  clawing, 
thod  may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and  winter  till  haltering,  leading  to  -water,  taking  up  their  feet, 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  they  have  knocking  their  hoofs,  & c.  In  order  to  bridle  and 
been  three  years  old  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very  eafy  thing,  faddle  a  colt,  when  he  is  made  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of  houfing  them  :  fweet  watering  trench,  waflied  and  anointed  with 
for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as  you  do  your  honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  mafh,  and  fo  place 
other  horfes,  they  will  be  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that  it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  tufh  ;  then  offer  him  the 
you  need  not  fear  their  leaping,  plunging,  kicking,  faddle,  but  take  care  not  to  fright  him  with  it.  Suf- 
or  the  like  ;  for  they  will  take  the  faddle  quietly.  As  fer  him.  to  frnell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  then 
for  all  thofe  ridiculous  methods  of  beating  and  cowing  to  feel  it ;  after  that,  fix  it  and  gird  it  faff  ;  and  make 
them,  they  are  in  effed  fpoiling  them,  whatever  they  that  motion  the  moft  familiar  to  him  to  which  he  feems 
call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the  like ;  moft  aveile.  Being  thus,  faddled  and  bridled,  lead 
ir.ftead  of  which,  let  the  rider  ftrive  to  win  them  by  him  out  to  water  and  bring  him  in  again  :  when  he 
gentle  ufage,  never  corre&ing  them  but  when  it  is  has  flood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  hour  or  more, 
v’eceffary,  and  then  with  judgment  and  moderation,  take  off  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his 
You  will  not  need  a  caveffon  of  cord,  which  is  a  head  meat  till  tins,  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  be¬ 
fore 
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Coltie,  fore  :  and  wlien  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him  up, 
Coluber.  take  0fFhis  faddle  gently,  clothing  him  for  ail  the  night. 

"V*— '  COLTIE,  a  term  ufed  by  timber- merchants,  for  a 

defed  or  blemifh  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whereby  its  value  is  much  diminifhed. 

COLUBER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  amphibia.  The  chara&ers 
are°thefe  :  they  have  a  number  of  fcuta  or  hard  crufts 
on  the  belly  ;  and  fcutelbe  or  fcales  on  the  tail.  Lin¬ 
naeus  enumerates  no  lefs  than  97  fpcc*es  under  this 
name,  diftinguifhed  folely  by  the  number  of  fcuta  and 
fcutellae.  The  mod  remarkable  are  the  following. 

1.  The  Vipera,  or  common  viper  of  the  fhops,  has 
1 18  fcuta,  and  only  22  fcutellos.  The  body  is  very 
fhort,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  with  brown ilh  fpots  ;  and 
the  head  is  gibbous,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales.  It 
is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  other  warm  countries.  It 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  poifonous  nature  ; 
infomuch  that  vipers,  when  numerous,  have  often  been 
thought  the  minifters  of  divine  vengeance,  like  the 
plague,  famine,  and  other  national  calamities.  A  no¬ 
tion  alfo  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  few  or 
none  of  the  parts  of  a  viper  were  free  from  poifon  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  made  no  experiments  or  dis¬ 
coveries  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  creatures. 
It  is  now,  however,  proved,  by  undoubted  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  poifon  of  vipers,  as  .well  as  of  all 
other  ferpents  whofe  bite  is  huitful,  lies  in  a  bag  at 
the  bottom  of  their  two  greater  teeth  or  fangs.  Thefe 
teeth  are  perforated ;  and  when  the  creature  bites, 
the  comprefiion  of  the  bag  forces  out  a.  little  drop 
of  the  poifon  into  the  wound,  where  it  produces 
its  mifehievous  effeas.  The  purpofe  anlwered  by 


brides,  or  weftern  Britifh  ifles,  and  abound  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  ;  particularly  in  the  dry,  ftony,  and 
chalky  counties,  According  to  Mr  Pennant  and  other 
naturalifts,  they  are  viviparous,  but  proceed  from  an 
internal  egg.  The  eggs  are,  as  it  were,  chained  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  each  about  t iie  fize  of  the  egg  of  a  black¬ 
bird.  This  viper  feldom  grows  longer  than  two  feet  ; 
though  Mr  Pennant  tells  us  he  once  fay  a  female 
(which  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  male)  almolt 
three  feet  long.  The  ground  colour  of  the  male  is  of 
a  dirty  yellow,  that  of  the  female  deeper.  Its  back  is 
marked  the  whole  length  with  a  feries  of  rhomboidal 
black  fpots,  touching  each  other  at  the  points  5  the 
Tides  with  triangular  ones;  the  belly  entirely  black.  It 
hath  146  fcuta,  and  39  fcutellae.  There  is  a  variety 
wholly  black  ;  but  the  rhomboid  marks  are  very  eon- 
fpicuous  even  in  this,  being  of  a  deeper  and  more  glor- 
fv  hue  than  the  reft.  The  head  of  the  viper,  fays  Mr 
Pennant,  is  inflated,  which  diitinguiflies  it  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fnake.  Mr  Catefby  affures  us,  that  the  difference 
between  the  vipers  andfnakes  or  other  ferpents  is,  that 
the  former  have  long  hollow  fangs,  or  tufks,  with  an 
opening  near  the  point;  the  neck  is  fmall,  the  hv,ad 
broad,  the  cheeks  extending  wide,  fcales  rough,  the 
body  for  the  moil  part  flat  and  thick  ;  they  are  flow 
of  motion  ;  fwell  the  head  and  neck  when  irritated,  and 
have  a  terrible  and  ugly  afpedt.”  Another  material 
difference,  however,  confifts  in  the  production  of  their 
young:  the  viper  hatches  its  eggs  within  itfelf,  and 
then  difeharges  the  young  ;  whereas  the  fnake  depo- 
fits  its  eggs,  which  are  therefore  externally  hatched. 
The  tongue  is  forked,  the  teeth  fmall ;  the  four  canine 
teeth  are  placed  two  on  each  fide  the  upper  jaw  :  thefe 
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probably  the  deltruclion  of  their  prey  ;  for  as  fer¬ 
pents  frequently  feed  upon  animals  of  very  conftder- 
able  magnitude  and  ftrength,  they  would  often  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  their  efcape,  did  not  the  poifonous 
juice  inftilled  into  the  wounds  made  by  the  ferpents 
teeth  almoft  inftantly  deprive  them  of  life,  or  at  leaf! 
of  all  power  to  itruggle  with  their  enemy. .  For  an 
account  of  the  fymptoms  produced  by  the  bites  of  vi¬ 
pers  and  other  venomous  ferpents  in  the  human  body, 
together  with  the  beft  methods  of  cure,  fee  the  In¬ 
dex  fubjoined  to  Medicine.  After  the  viper  is  de¬ 
prived  of  thofe  bags  which  contain  its  poifon,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  harmlefs  :  nay  the  flefh  of  it  is  highly  nutritive, 
and  juftly  eft.ee med  a  great  reftorative.  It  hath  been 
much  recommended  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other 
obftinate  chronical  diforders  ;  but,  to  anfv?er  any  good 
purpofe,  it  muft  undoubtedly  be  ufed  for  a  confiderable 
time  as  food.  The  dried  flefh  which  conies  to  this 
country  from  abroad,  is  juftly  efleemed  by  Ur  Lewis 
to  be  totally  infignificant.  A  volatile  fait  was  former¬ 
ly  drawn  from  vipers,  and  fold  at  a  great  price,  as  a 
fovereign  remedy  againft  the  bites  of  vipers  and  other 
poifonous  animals  ;  but  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  ma¬ 
terially  different  from  the  volatile  alkaline  falts  pro¬ 
cured  by  diftilling  other  animal  fubftances. 

2.  The  berus,  or  common  Britifh  viper,  is  found  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.  They  fwarm  in  the  Fle- 


able ;  capable,  like  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies,  of  be¬ 
ing  raifed  or  deprefTed  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal, 
and  they  inftil  their  poifon  in  the  fame  manner..  The 
vipers  are  faid  not  to  arrive  at  their  full  growth  till  they 
are  fix  or  feven  years  old  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  en¬ 
gendering  at  two  or  three.  They  copulate  in  May, 
and  go  about  three  months  with  their  young.  Mr 
White  informs  usj,  that  a  viper  which  he  opened  had  f  1M.  *f 
in  it  15  young  ones  of  the  fize  of  earth-worms,  about  ai0J* 

7  inches  long.  This  little  fry  iffued  into  the  world1* 
with  the  true  viper-fpirit  about  them.  They  twilled 
and  wriggled  about  with  great  alertnefs ;  and  when 
touched,  they  ere&ed  themfelves,  and  gaped  very  wide, 
ftiowing  immediate  tokens  of  menace  and  defiance,  tho> 
no  fangs  could  be  perceived  even  with  the  help  of  glaf- 
fes :  which  the  author  remarks  as  an  inftance  among* 
others  of  that  wonderful  inftinCt  which  impreffes  young 
animals  with  a  notion  of  the  fituation  and  ufe  of  their 
natural  weapons  even  before  thefe  weapons  are  formed. 

Mr  Pennant  tells  us,  that  he  has  been  affured  of  a  fa& 
mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  *,  who  was  far  from  *  rufar 
being  a  credulous  writer  (a),  that  the  young  of  the  Error,, 
viper,  when  Unified,  will  run  down  the  throat  of  the  P 
parent,  and  feek  for  flielter  in  its  belly,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  young  of  the  opoffum  retire  into  the 
ventral  pouch  of  the  old  one.  From  this  fome  have 
imagined  that  the  viper  is  fo  unnatural  as  to  devour 


(a)  The  viper  catchers,  however,  infift,  that  no  fuch  thing  ever  happens.  See  While's  Nat.  FUJI,  of  Seibert 

P-J1* 
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Coluber,  its  own  young  :  but  the  aflertion  deferves  no  credit 
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it  being  well  known  that  the  food  of  thefe  ferpents  is 
frogs,  toads,  lizards,  mice,  and,  according  to  Dr 
Mead,  even  an  animal  fo  large  as  a  mole,  which  they  are 
able  to  fwallow  entire,  their  throat  and  neck  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  great  diftenfion.  It  is  alfo  faid,  from  good 
authority,  that  vipers  prey  on  young  birds  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  on  fuch  as  nellle  on  the  ground,  or  whether  they 
climb  up  trees  for  them,  as  the  Indian  ferpents  do,  is 
^quite  uncertain  ;  the  fad,  however,  is  very  far  from  be¬ 
ing  recent ;  for  Horace  tells  us, 
v  U t  ajjidens  implumibus  puJlis  avis 

Scr pentium  allapfn  timet.  Epod.  I. 

Thus  for  its  young  the  anxious  bird 
The  gliding  ferpent  fears. 

.  The  viper  is  capable  of  fupporting  very  long  ab- 
ilinence  ;  it  being  known,  that  fome  have  been  kept 
in  a  box  fix  months  without  food,  and  yet  did  not  a- 
bate  of  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a  fmall  part 
-of  the  year,.  but  never  during  their  confinement  ;  for 
if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  fhould  at  that  time  be 
thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill,  yet  they 
never  will  eat  them.  The  violence  of  their  poifon 
^decreafes  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confine¬ 
ment,  as -does  alfo  the  virtue  of  their  flefh  whatever 
it  is.  The  animals,  when  at  liberty,  remain  torpid 
throughout  the  winter;  but,  when  confined,  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  obferved  to  take  their  annual  repofc.  The 
method  of  catching  them  is  by  putting  a  cleft  flick  on 
or  near  their  head  ;  after  which  they  are  feized  by 
the  tail,  and  inflantly  put  into  a  bag.  The  viper- 
catchers  are  very  frequently  bit  by  them  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  >of  their  bufinefs,  yet  we  very  rarely  hear  of  their 
bite  being  fatal.  Salad  oil,  if  applied  in  time,  is  faid 
to  be  a  certain  remedy.  The  flefh  of  the  Britifh  vi¬ 
per  has  been  celebrated  as  a  reflorative,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  foreign  kind.  Mr  Keyfler  relates,  that  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  ufed  to  feed  his  wife,  who  was  a  moil 
beautiful  woman,  with  capons  fattened  with  the  flefh 
of  vipers. 

3.  The  pun&atus  of  Linnasus,  by  Mr  Catefby  cal¬ 
led  the  water-viper,  is  a  native  of  Carolina.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnaeus  it  is  afh-coloured,  variegated  with 
yellow  fpots.  Mr  Catefby  informs  us,  that  the  head 
and  back  of  this  ferpent  are  brown  ;  the  belly  marked 
tranfverfely  with  yellow,  and  alfo  the  fides  of  the 
neck.  The  neck  is  fmall,  the  head  large,  and  the 
mouth  armed  with  the  deflru&ive  fangs  of  the  viper 
or  rattle-fnake,  next  to  which  it  is  reckoned  the  lar- 
gefl  ferpent  in  this  country.  Contrary  to  what  is  ob- 
feryed  in  mofl  other  vipers,  thefe  are  very  nimble  and 
active,  and  very  dexterous  in  catching  fifli.  In  fum- 
mer,  great  numbers  are  feen  lying  on  the  branches  of 
trees  hanging  over  rivers;  from  which,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  boat,  they  drop  into  the  water,  and  of¬ 
ten  into  the  boat  on  the  mens  heads.  They  lie  in 
wait  in  this  manner  to  furprife  either  birds  or  fifh  :  af¬ 
ter  the  latter  they  plunge  with  furprifing  fwiftnefs, 
and  catch  fome  of  a  large  fize,  which  they  bring  a- 
fhore  and  fwallow  whole.  The  tail  of  this  animal  is 
fmall  towards  the  end,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  horny 
point  about  half  an  inch  long.  This  harmlefs  little 
Lorn  hath  been  the  occafion  of  many  terrible  reports  ; 
as,  that  by  a  jerk  of  its  tail,  the  animal  is  capable 
■of  inflantly  ddlroying  both  men  and  beads ;  that  a 
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tree  rtruck  with  this  terrible  horn,  in  a  fnort  time  Coluber. 

grows  black,  withers,  and  dies,  See.  but  all  thefe  - T 

Mr  Catefby  alTures  us  have  not  the  lealt  foundation  in 
fa£l. 

4.  The  cherfea  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  it  is 
called  afping.  It  is  a  fmall  reddilh  ferpent,  wliofe 
bite  is  faid  to  be  mortal.  Concerning  this  fpecies  Mr 
Pennant  afles,  “  Is  It  pobible  that  this  could  be  the 
fpecies  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  notice  of  our 
naturahfts?  I  the  rather  fufpeft  it,  as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  there  is  a  fmall  fnake  that  lurks  In  the 
low  grounds  of  Galloway,  which  bites  and  often  proves 
fatal  to  the  inhabitants.”  r 

5*  The  prefler  of  Linnaeus,  or  black  viper  of  Mx 
Catefby,  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  is 
fhort  and  thick,  flow  of  motion,  fpreads  its  head  fur 
prifingly  when  irritated,  very  flat  and  thick,  threat- 
ening  with  a  horrid  hifs.  They  are  very  poifonous  ; 
their  bite  being  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlefnake 
I  hey  frequent  the  higher  lauds,  and  are  of  a  ruby 
black,  colour.  3 

6.  The  coluber  luridus  of  Forfter,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
te%  the  brown . viper ;  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  large 
in  proportion  ;  very  bow  in  its  motion,  even  when 
threatened  with  danger:  notwithflanding  which,  it 
defends  itfelf  very  fiercely  when  attacked,  and  its  bite 
is  as  venomous  as  any.  They  prey  upon  efts,  lizards, 
and  other  animals  of  that  kind. 

Briides  thefe  fpecies  of  which  we  have  a  particular 
description,  the  following  are  alfo  reckoned  among  the 
poifonous  ferpents,  viz.  7.  The  atropos,  with  13  1  feura 
and  22  lcutelloe.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  the  body 
white,  and  the  eyes  brown,  with  a  white  iris.  8.  The 
leberis,  with  i  io  feuta  and  50  fcutelbe,  is  a  native  of 
Canada,  and  has  many  black  linear  rings.  9.  The 
ammodites,  with  142  feuta  and  32  fcutelbe,  is' a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Ealt.  It  is  about  fix  inches  long,  and  has 


a  flefhy  protuberance  on  its  nofe. 


-  x  -  10.  The  afpis, 

with.  14 6  feuta  and  46  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of  France; 
and  is  of  a  reddilh  colour,  with  dufky  fpots  on  the 
back.  11.  The  lebetinus,  with  155  feuta  and  46  feu- 
tellae,  is  a  native  of  Alia,  and  is  of  a  cloudy  colour 
with  red  fpots  on  the  belly.  12.  The  feverus,  with 
1 70  feuta  and  42  fcutelbe,  is  likewife  a  native  of  Alia, 
and  is  abi-coloured  with  white  belts.  13.  The  ftollatus, 
with  143  icuta  and  76  fcutelbe,  is  a  native  of  Aiia| 
and  is  of  a  grevifh  colour,  with  two  white  fillets.  14’ 
The  ladens,  with  203  feuta  and  32  fcutella;,  is  ama¬ 
tive  of  the  Indies.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  black  fpots. 
1  S’  ^  naja,  with  193  feuta  and  60  fcutella;,  is  a  na- 
tive  of  the  Fall  Indies,  and  is  reckoned  the  mofl  poi- 
follows  of  all  ferpents.  The  root  of  the  lignum  coin- 
brinurn  ( ophiorrhiza  )  is  faid  to  have  been  pointed  out 
to  the  Indians  as  ail  antidote  again!!  the.  bite  of  this 
ferpent  by  the  viverra  ichneumon,  a  creature  which 
fights  with  this  ferpent,  and  cures  itfelf  by  eating  of 
this  plant  when  wounded.  The  Indians,  when  bit, 
inflantly  chew  it,  fwallow  the  juice,  and  apply  the 
mall icated  root  to  the  punriture.  It  is  killed  by  the 
ichneumon.  16.  The  atrox,  with  196  l'cuta  and  60 
Icutdke,  is  a  native  of  Alia.  It  is  of  a  hoary  colour, 
and  the  head  is  comprefled  and  covered  with  fmall 
feales.  _  1 7.  The  niveus,  with  209  feuta  and  62  feu- 
tellae,  is  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  white,  and  with- 
5  out 
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,’olubcr.  out  any  fpots.  1 8.  The  corallinus,  with  193  fcuta  and 
-v  ’  82  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of  Afia.  It  is  greyilh,  with 
three  brown  fillets.  19.  The  dipfas,  with  152  fcuta 
and  135  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  of  a 
bluifh^  colour,  with  the  margins  of  the  fades  white. 
20.  The  myderizans,  with  192  fcuta  and  167  fcutel- 
lx,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  of  a  bluifii-green  co¬ 
lour,  hath  a  flretched  out  triangular  fnout.  Inhabits 
trees,  and  lives  on  infedls. 

}  The  above  20  fpecies  are  all  the  ferpents  of  the 
genus  of  coluber  that  are  reckoned  poifonous.  Of  the 
reft  we  fhall  only  mention  the  following,  which  are  the 
molt  remarkable. 

21.  The  erythrogafter  of  Forfter,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
tefby  the  copper-belued  fnake ,  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
and  grows  fometimes  near  to  the  fize  of  a  rattlefnake. 
It  is  of  a  biown  colour  in  all  parts  of  its  body,  except 
the  belly,  which  is  of  a  red  copper  colour.  They  fre¬ 
quent  Vi  ater,  aitd  probably  prey'  on  fi fh  ;  but  they  will 
alfo  devour  birds  and  fuch  other  animals  as  they  are 
able  to  overcome.  They  are  bold  and  adive,  frequent- 
ly  enteiing  poultry -houics,  devouring  the  fowls  and 
fucking  their  eggs. 

22.  The  conftri6tor,  or  black  fnake,  is  a  native  of 
feveial  parts  of  America.  They  are  very  long,  fome¬ 
times  meafuiing  fix  feet,  and  are  all  over  of  a  fhining 
black.  This  fpcciep  is  not  only  perfe&ly  harmlefs,  but 
extremely  ufeful  in  clearing  the  houfes  of  rats,  which  it 
purfues  with  wonderful  agility  to  the  very  roofs,  and 
ell  parts  of  barns  and  outhoufes,  for  which  good  fer 


vices  it  is  cherifhed  by  the  generality  of  Americans. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  it  will  deltroy  the  rattlefnake,  by 
twifting  round  it,  and  whipping  it  to  death.  In 
the  time  of  copulation  it  is  extremely  bold  and  fierce, 
and  will  attack  mankind;  but  its  bite  has  no  more  ef¬ 
fect  than  a  fcratch  with  a  pin.  It  is  fo  fwift  that 
there  is  no  efcaping  its  purfuit.  Many  ridiculous 
frights  have  happened  from  this  innocent  reptile.  As 
every  one  in  America  is  full  of  the  dread  of  the  rat¬ 
tlefnake,  they  are  apt  to  fly  at  the  fight  of  any  of  the 
fei pent  kind.  I  his  purfues,  fison  overtakes,  and  by 
twifting  round  the  legs  of  the  fugitive,  loon  brings 
him  to  the  ground  :  but  he  happily  receives  no  hurt, 
but  what  may.  refult  from  this  fright  :  all  the  mif- 
chief  this  fpecies  does  is  to  the  houfewives,  for  it  will 
fkim  their  milk-pans  of  the  cream,  and  rob  their  hen- 
roofts  of  all  the  eggs. 

23.  I  he  annulatus,  or  little  brown  bead-fnake,  is 
always  fmall,  and  is  feldom  found  above  ground,  but 
commonly  dug  up,  and  found  twilling  about  the  roots 
of  fhrubs  and  plants.  All  the  back  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  have  tranfverfe  fpots  of  brown  and  white  fo 
difpofed  as  to  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  ftrincr  0f 
Englifn  beads  ;  whence  probably  it  takes  it  name.  It  is 
quite  harmlefs,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

24.  The  flagelium,  or  coach-whip  fnake,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  very  long,  fiender,  and  active.  It  runs 
fwiftly,  and  is  quite  inoffenfive ;  but  the  Indians  imagine 
it  is  able  to  cut  a  man  in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its  tail. 

25.  The  fulvius,  or  corn- fnake,  is  beautifully  mark¬ 
ed  with  red  and  white,  refembling  a  fpecies  of  Indian 
corn,  whence  its  name.  It  is  harmlefs  as  to  its  bite, 
but  frequently  robs  hen-roofts. 

26.  1  he  asftivus,  or  green  fnake,  is  all  over  of  a 
green  colour.  It  inhabits  Carolina  ;  where  it  lives 
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among  the  branches  of  trees  on  flies  and  ether  infe&s.  Columb- 
It  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  eafily  becomes  tame  and  fa-  Kill, 
miliar,  infomuch  that  fome  people  will  carry  them  in  Colun:ba' 
their  bofom.  J 

2  7*  Fhe.  fafciatus,  or  wampum  fnake,  derives  its 
name  from  its  refemblance  to  the  Indian  wampum.  It 
fometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  five  feet ;  and  like 
other  large  inakes,  is  very  voracious,  but  its  bite  is 
not  venomous.  The  back  is  of  a  dark  blue,  the  belly 
finely  clouded  with  fpots  of  a  brighter  blue  ;  the  head 
is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body.  See 
further  the  article  Serpent. 

COLUMB-&ILL.  See  Jona. 

COLUMBA,  the  Pigegon,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pafferes.  The  charaders 
of  this  genus  are  as  follow :  The  bill  is  ftrait,  and  de¬ 
fends  towards  the  point  ;  the  noftrils  are  oblong,  and 
hah  covered  with  a  foft  tumid  membrane  ;  and  the 
tongue  is  entire,  i.  e.  not  cloven.  There  are  about 
70  fpecies,  all  natives  of  different  countries.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

1.  The  oenas,  or  domeftic  pigeon,  and  all  its  beau- 
titul  vantUes,  derive  their  origin  from  one  fpecies,. 
the  flock-dove  ;  the  Englifh  name  implying  its  being 
the  ftock  or  item  from  whence  the  other  domeftic 
birds  fpring.  Thefe  birds,  as  Varro  obferves,  take 
their  Latin  name,  columba ,  from  their  voice  or  coo- 
‘!’S  1,  an.ci’  h*d  he  known  it,  he  might  have  added 
the  Bntifli  alfo;  for  k’lommcn,  kylobman,  him,  and  holm, 
fignify  the  fame  bird.  They  were,  and  Hill  are,  to 
be  found  in  moll  parts  of  our  ifkind  in  a  ftate  of  my 
ture ;  but  probably  the  Romans  lirft  taught  the  Britons 
how  to  conftruct  pigeon-houfes,  and  make  the  birds 
domeftie.  1  he  characters  of  the  domeftic  pigeon  are 

khe  f  18  °f  a  deeP  bluilh  afli-colour  ;  the 

breall  dalhed  with  a  fine  changeable  green  and  purple  : 
the  fides  of  the  neck  with  Alining  copper-colour;  its 
wings  marked  with  two  black  bars,  one  on  the  coverts 
of  the  wings,  the  other  on  the  quill  feathers;  the  back 
white,  and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black. 

I  hey  weigh  14  ounces.  In  the  wild  ftate  it  breeds 
in  holes  of  rocks  and  hollows  of  trees  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  fome  people  llyle  it  columba  cave, -nails,  in  oppo- 
imon  to  the  ring-dove,  which  makes  its  neft  on  the 
boughs  of  trees.  Nature  always  preferves  fome  a- 
greement  in  the  manners,  cliaraders,  and  colours  of 
birds  rec.aimed  from  their  wild  ftate.  This  fpecies 
of  pigeon  foon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities,  and 
from  the  temptation  of  a  ready  provifion  becomes 
eainy  domefticated.  Multitudes  of  thefe  wild  birds 
areobferved  to  migrate  into  the  fouth  of  England- 
and,  while  the  beech-woods  were  fullered  to'’ covet1 
large  tracks  of  ground,  they  ufed  to  haunt  them  in  my¬ 
riads,  reaching  in  firings  a  mile  in  length,  as  they 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  feed.  They  vifit  Britain 
the  lateil  of  any  bird  of  pafTage,  not  appearing  till 
November,  and  retiring  in  the  fpring.  Mr  Pennant 
imagines,  that  the  fummer  haunts  of  thefe  creatures 
are  in  Sweden,  as  Mr  Eekmark  makes  their  retreat 
thence  coincide  with  their  arrival  in  Britain.  Num¬ 
bers  of  them,  however,  breed  on  cliffs  of  the  coaft  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  Hebrides.  The  varieties  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  domeftic  are  very  numerous,  and  ev.- 
tremely  elegant  ;  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  names  ex- 
preflive  of  their,  feveral  properties,  as  tut, Mrs,  car - 
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Coli*  mb  a.  riers,  jcicolines9  croppers ,  powter  .  . 

*  -  -  '  nunSy  8cc.  The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  car¬ 

rier,  of  which  an  account  is  already  given  under  the 
article  CjRMiut- Pigeon.  The  nature  of  pigeons  is  to 
be  gregarious ;  to  lay  only  two  eggs,  and  to  breed  ma¬ 
ny  times  in  the  year.  So  quick  is  their  increafe,  ,that 
the  author  of  the  “  Oeconomy  of  Nature”  obferves, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  14,760  pigeons  may 
come  from  a  Angle  pair.  They  bill  during  their  court- 
fliip  :  the  male  and  female  fit,  and  alfo  feed  their  young, 
by  turns  :  they  call  provilion  out  of  their  craw  into 
the  young  one*s  mouth  ;  and  drink,  not  by  flipping, 
like  other  birds,  but  by  continued  draughts  like  qua¬ 
drupeds,  and  have  mournful  or  plaintive  notes. 

2.  The  palumbus,  or  ring-dove,  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Alia.  It  is  the  largeft  pigeon  we  have,  and 
might  be  diftinguilhed  from  all  others  by  its  fize  alone. 
Its  weight  is  about  20  ounces;  its  length  18,  the 
breadth  30,  inches.  The  head,  back,  and  covers  of 
the  wings,  are  of  a  bluilh  alh  colour  :  the  lower  fide 
of  the  neck  and  bread  are  of  a  purplifh  red,  dalhed 
with  alh- colour.-  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  ie- 
micircular  line  of  white  ;  above  and  beneath  that,  the 
feathers  are  gloffy,  and  of  changeable  colours  as  oppo- 
fed  to  the  light.  This  fpecies  forms  its  netl  of  a  few 
dry  {ticks  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  domellicate  them  by  hatching  their  eggs  un¬ 
der  the  common  pigeon  in  dove-houfes  ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  could  fly,  they  always  took  to  their  proper 
haunts.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  they  aflemble  in 
great  flocks,  and  leave  off  cooing,  which  they  begin 
in  March  when  they  pair.  . 

3.  The  turtur,  or  turtle-dove,  is  a  native  01  India. 
The  length  is  12  inches  and  a  half ;  its  breadth  21  ; 
the  weight  four  ounces.  The  irides  are  of  a  fine  yel¬ 
low-,  and  the  eye-lids  encompaffed  with  a  beautiful  crim- 
fon  circle.  The  chin  and  forehead  are  whitilh ;  the 
top  of  the  head  alh-coloured,  mixed  with  olive.  Oil 
each  fide  of  the  neck  is  a  fpot  of  black  feathers  pret¬ 
tily  tipt  with  white  :  the  back  alh-coloured,  bordered 
with  olive-brown  :  the  fcapulars  and  coveits  of  a  red- 
difli  brown  fpotted  with  black  :  the  bread  of  a  light 
purplifh  red,  having  the  verge  of  each  feather  yellow: 
the  belly  white.  The  tail  is  three  inches  and- a  hah 
long  •  the  two  middle  feathers  of  a  dufley  brown  ; 
the  others  black,  with  white  tips ;  the  end  and  exte¬ 
rior  fide  of  the  outmoft  feathers  wholly  white.  In  the 
breeding  feafon  thefe  birds  are  found  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  Gloucefterftiire,  Shropfliire,  and  the  wed  of 
England.  They  are  very  Ihy  and  retired,  breeding  in 
thick  woods,  generally  of  oak  :  in  autumn  they  mi¬ 
grate  into  other  countries. 

4  The  pafferina,  or  ground-dove  ol  Carolina,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  The  bill  is  yellow,  and 
black  at  the  end  ;  the  iris  red  ;  the  bread  and  whole 
front  of  a  changeable  purple,  with  dark  purple  fpots ; 
the  large  quill-feathers  are  of  a  ruddy  purple  ;  the  legs 
and  feet  of  a  dirty  yellow  ;  but  the  whole  bird  has  fuch 
a  compofition  of  colours  in  it,  that  a  very  particular 
defeription  is  impoflible.  They  fly  many  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  fliort  flights  from  place  to  piace,  ge¬ 
nerally  lighting  on  the  ground. 

e  The  migratoria,  or  pigeon  of  paffage,  is  about 
the  fize  of  an  Englifh  wood-pigeon  ;  the  bill  black ; 
iris  red  ;  the  head  of  a  dufky  blue  ;  the  bread  and 
8 5. 
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runts,  turbits,  owls,  belly  of  a  faint  red  ;  above  the  (boulder  of  the  wing  Colamb 
there  is  a  patch  of  feathers  fhming  liA.egold  ;  the  wing  ''rr“v 
is  coloured  like  the  head,  having  fome  few  fpots  of 
black  (except  that  the  larger  feathers  of  it  are  dark  v 
brown),  with  fome  white  on  the  exterior  vanes;  the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  a  black  feather, 
under  which  the  reft  are  white  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are 
red.  They  come  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the 
north,  to  winter  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  thefe 
countries  they  rooft  upon  one  another**  backs  in  fuch 
quantities  that  they  often  break  down  the  limbs  of  oaks 
which  fuppoit  them,  and  leave  their  dung  fome  inches 
thick  below  the  trees.  In  Virginia  Mr  Catefby  has 
feen  them  fly  in  fuch  continued  trains  for  three  days 
fuccefiively,  that  they  were  not  loft  light  of  for  the 
leaft  interval  of  time,  but  fomewhere  in  the  am  they 
were  feen  continuing  their  flight  fouthward.  They 
breed  in  rocks  by  the  Tides  of  rivers  and  lakes  far  north 
of  St  Lawrence.  They  fly  tos  the  fouth  only  in  hard 
winters,  and  are  never  known  to  return. 

6.  The  coronata,  or  great  crowned  pigeon,  a  very 
large  fpecies,  the  fize  of  a  turkey.  The  bill  is  black, 
and  two  inches  long  ;  the  irides  are  red  ;  the  head, 
neck,  breaft,  belly,  tides,  thighs,  and  under  tail  co¬ 
verts,  cinereous  blue  ;  the  head  is  crefted ;  the  back, 
rump,  fcapulars,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  are  of  a  deep 
alh-colour,  with  a  mixture  of  purplifh  chefnut  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  fcapulars  ;  the  wing-coverts 
are  afh-coloured  within,  and  purplifh  chefnut  on  the 
outfide  and  tip  ;  quills  deep  blackifh  afh-colour  ;  tail 
the  fame,  but  of  a  light  afh-colour  at  the  tip  ;  the  legs 
are  blackifh.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Molucca  ifles 
and  New  Guinea,  and  has  been  brought  to  England 
alive.  Buffon  mentions  five  having  been  at  once  alive 
in  France.  In  fize  it  far  exceeds  any  of  the  pigeon 
tribe  ;  but  its  form  and  manners  tell  us  that  it  can  be¬ 
long  to  no  other.  Indeed  BrifTon  has  placed  it  with 
the  pheafants  ;  and  the  planches  enhminees  have  copied 
that  name  ;  but  whoever  has  obferved  it  cannot  doubt 
in  the  leaft  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  note  is  cooing  and 
plaintive,  like  that  of  other  pigeons,  only  more  loud 
in  proportion.  The  mournful  notes  of  thefe  birus 
alarmed  the  crew  of  Bougainville  much,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  them,  thinking  they  were  the  cries 
of  the  human  fpecies.  In  France  they  were  never  ob¬ 
ferved  to  lay  eggs,  nor  in  Holland,  though  they  were 
kept  for  fome  time;  but  Scopoli  allures  us,  that  the 
male  approaches  the'  female  with  the  head  bent  into 
the  bread,  making  a  noife  more  like  lowing  than  coo¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  they  not  only  made  a  neft  on  trees,  in 
the  menagery  where  they  were  kept,  but  laH^  eggs. 

The  neft  was  compofed  of  hay  and  (talks.  I  he  fe¬ 
male  never  fat,  but  itood  upon  the  eggs  ;  and  he  fup- 
pofed  it  was  from  this  caufe  alone  that  there  was  no 
produce.  They  are  faid  to  be  kept  by  fome,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  in  their  court-yards,  as  domeflic  poultry. 

The  Dutch  at  the  Moluccas  call  them  crcwn-vogel. 

M.  Sonnerat,  as  well  as  Dampier,  found  thefe  in  plenty 
at  New  Guinea;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
originally  tranfported  from  that  place  into  Banda,  from 
whence  the  Dutch  chiefly  now  procure  them. 

Among  the  great  number  of  other  fpecies  of  colum- 
ba,  there° are  fome  very  fmall,  not  larger  than  a  wood¬ 
lark.  The  Malacca  pigeon  deferibed  by  Sonnerat  is 
little  bigger  than  the  houfe-fparrow.  It  is  a  moft 
j  *  beautiful 
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Columba.  beautiful  fpecies,  and  the  flefh  faid  to  be  extremely  de-  he 
licate.  It  has  been  tranfported  into  the  iflc  of  France, 
where  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly. 

Pigeons,  belides  being  efteemed  a6  a  delicacy  for  the 
table,  are  of  value  on  other  accounts.  Their  dung  is 
thought  to  be  fo  good  amendment  for  fome  kinds  of 
land,  that  it  has  been  fetched  16  miles,  and  a  load  of 
coals  has  been  given  for  a  load  of  it  :  it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  tanning  the  upper-leathers  of  fhoes,  as  well  as  ap¬ 
plied  ara  cataplafm  to  this  day.  Indeed  formerly  falt- 
petre  was  colk&ed  from  it.  The  greateft  ufe  of  pi¬ 
geons  is  at  Ifpahan  in  Perfia,  where  there  are  record¬ 
ed  to  be  above  3000  pigeon-houfes,  and  thefe  kept  by 
the  Turks  alone,  as  Chriftians  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
any.  Dr  Pococke  mentions  the  frequency  of  pigeon- 
houfes  in  Egypt  ;  adding,  that  the  pigeon-houfe  is 
reckoned  a  great  part  of  the  eftate  of  the  hufband- 
man  ;  and  the  common  proverb  in  thofe  parts  is,  that 
a  man  who  has  a  pigeon-houfe  need  not  be  careful 
about  the  difpofal  of  his  daughter.  Tavernier  fays 
that  their  dung  is  ufed  to  fmoke  melons.  The  ufual 
way  taken  to  entice  pigeons  to  remain  where  they  are 
intended,  is  to  place  what  is  called  a  falt-cat  near  them; 
this  is  compofed  of  loam,  old  rubbifh,  and  fait,  and 
will  fo  effe&ually  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  to  decoy  them 
from  other  places,  and  is  therefore  held  illegal. 

Columba  (St),  in  allufion  to  whofe  name  the  if- 
land  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides)  received  its  name  ; 

Jona  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  wor^  fignifying 
a  dove.  This  holy  man,  inftigated  by  his  zeal,  left 
his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  565,  with  the 
pious  defign  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Pi&s.  It 
appears  that  he  left  his  native  foil  with  warm  refent- 
ment,  vowing  never  to  make  a  fettlement  within  fight 
of  that  hated  ifland.  He  made  his  firfl  trial  at  Oran- 
fay  ;  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifh  at  Hy,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
Jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the 
experiment  on  feveral  hills,  erecting  on  each  a  heap 
of  ftones  ;  and  that  which  he  laft  afeended  is  to  this 
day  called  Carnan-chul-reh-Elriun ,  or  66  The  eminence 
of  the  back  turned  to  Ireland.” 

Columba  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  the  fandlity  of 
his  manners  :  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  fo  operated 
on  the  Pidlifh  king  Bradeus,  that  he  immediately  made 
a  prefent  of  the  little  ifle  to  the  faint.  It  feems  that 
his  majefty  had  refufed  Columba  an  audience  ;  and 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  order  the  palace-gates  to  be 
fnut  againfl  him  :  but  the  faint,  by  the  power  of  his 
word,  inftantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open.  As  foon  as 
he  was  in  poffeftion  of  Jona,  he  founded  a  cell  of  monks, 
borrowing  his  inflitutions  from  a  certain  oriental  mo- 
naftic  order.  It  is  faid  that  the  firfl:  religious  were 
canons  >  regular,  of  whom  the  founder  was  the  firfl 
abbot ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716,  differed 
from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Eafter  and  in  the  clerical  tonfure  Columba 
led  here  an  ^exemplary  life,  and  was  highly  refpe&ed 
for  the  fan&ity  of  his  manners  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  is  the  firfl  on  record  who  had  the 
faculty  of  fecond fight,  for  he  told  the  vi&ory  of  Aidan 
over  the  Pi&s  and  Saxon3  on  the  very  inflant  it  hap¬ 
pened.  He  had  the  honour  of  burying  in  his  ifland, 
Convallius  and  Kinnatil,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
of  crowning  a  third.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age, 
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died  in  Jona  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples  ;  was  in¬ 
terred  there,  but  (as  the  Irifli  pretend)  in  after  times 
tranflated  to  Down  ;  where,  according  to  the  epitaph, 
his  remains  were  depofited  with  thofe  of  St  Bridget 
and  St  Patrick. 

Hi  fres  in  Buno  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uno; 

Lrigida ,  Pat  rictus,  atque  Columba  pius. 

But  this  is  totally  denied  by  the  Scots ;  who  affirm, 
that  the  contrary  is  fhown  in  a  life  of  the  faint,  ex¬ 
tracted  out  of  the  pope’s  library,  and  tranflated  out 
of  the  Latin  into  Erfe,  by  Father  Call  0  horan  ;  which 
decides  in  favour  of  Jona  the  momentous  difpute. 

COLUMBANUS,  a  faint  and  a  poet,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  brought  up  to  a  religious  life  among  the 
difciples  of  St  Columba.  He  made  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  in  learning  ;  and  very  early  in  life  diftinguiihed 
him  fell  for  poetical  abilities,  by  the  compofition  of  a 
book  of  pfalms,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems,  intend¬ 
ed  alfo  to  be  fet  to  mufic.  Jonas,  a  writer  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiflory,  mentions,  that  Columbanus  belonged 
originally  to  a  monaftery  of  the  name  of  Benchor . 
The  fame  monaftery  is  mentioned  by  St  Bernard  in  his 
life  of  his  friend  St  Malachi ;  and  he  relates  that  it  fent 
out  a  great  number  of  monks,  who  fpread  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  Columbanus  paffed  from  Britain  into  France, 
and  founded  the  monaftery  of  Luxeville  near  Befai^on. 
He  had  been  kindly  received  and  patronifed  by  king 
Childebert ;  but  he  was  afterwards  expelled  out  of 
France  by  the  wicked  queen  Brunichild.  He.  retired 
to  Lombardy  in  Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  king 
Argulphus.  In  Lombardy  he  again  founded  the  mo¬ 
naftery  of  Bobio.  The  Regula  Ccenoblalls  and  Peril - 
tent  tails,  which  he  eftablifhed  in  that  monaftery,  have 
been  publifhed  in  the  Codex  Regularum  compiled  by  the 
learned  Holftenius.  He  was  cotemporary  with  St 
Benedict.  It  was  in  the  year  589  he  went  into 
France. 

COLUMBARIA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  like  a 
rock  on  the  weft  of  Sicily,  oppofite  to  Drepanum  ; 
faid  by  Zonaras  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  by  Numerius  Fabius  the  conful.  Now  Colum * 
bar  a,  with  a  very  ftrong  and  almoft  impregnable  cita¬ 
del  (Cluverius). 

COLUMBINE,  in  botany-.  See  Aquilegia. 
COLUMBO-root,  an  article  lately  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  materia  medica,  the  natural  hiflory  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known.  According  to  Dr  Percival’s  ac¬ 
count  it  grew  originally  on  the  continent  of  America  5 
from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  to  Columbo,  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and  fupplies  all 
India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have 
for  a  long  time  ufed  it  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  take  it 
fiiced  or  feraped  in  Madeira  wine.  This  root  comes 
to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter;  and  divided  in¬ 
to  frufa ,  which  meafure  from  two  inches  to  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch.  The  fides  are  covered  with  a  thick 
corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  on  its  external 
furface,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The 
furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  feefions  appear  very  unequal, 
higheft  at  the  edges,  and  forming  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  feparating  this  furface,  the  root  is 
obferved  to  confift  of  three  lamina,  viz.  the  cortical, 
which,  in  the  larger  roots,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
Y  thick ; 
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Colombo,  thick  ;  the  ligneous,  about  half  an  inch  ;  and  the  me- 
J  dull  ary,  which  forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  laft  is  much  fofter  than  the  other 
parts,  and,  when  chewed,  feems  mucilaginous  ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and 
appear  on  the  furface.  The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts 
are  divided  by  a  black  circular  line..  All  the  thicker 
pieces  have  fmall  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the 
convenience  of  drying.  Columbo  root  has  an  aroma¬ 
tic  fmell;  but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  flightly  pun¬ 
gent  to  the  tafte,  fo  rive  what  rcfembling  muflard-leed, 
when  it  has  loft,  by  long  keeping,  part  of  its  effential 
oil.  Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  when  recei¬ 
ved  into  the  ftomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antifeptic,  fedative,  and  powerfully  antiemetic.  In 
the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent  tormina , 
checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  corre&s  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordinate  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  recruits  the  exhaufled  ftrength 
of  the  patient.  It  was  adminiftered  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  fometimes  upwards  of  20  in  a  day,  abid¬ 
ed  with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnfon  cf  Che- 
fter,  in  1756.  lie  generally  found  that  it  foon  flopped 
the  vomiting,  which  was  the  moil  fatal  fymptom,  and 
that  the  purging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly 
yielded  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  dofe  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  pow'der, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  Though  this  medi¬ 
cine  pofTeffes  little  or  no  aftringency,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diarrhoeas,  and.  even  in 
the  dyfentery.  In  the  firft  ftage  of  thefe  diforders, 
where  aftr ingents  would  be  hurtful,  Columbo-root 
may  be  preferibed  with  fafety  ;  as,  by  its  antifpaf- 
modic  powers,  the  irregular  anions  of  the  primas  vise 
are  corre&ed.  But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antifeptic 
remedy,  it  anfwers  better  when  given  towards  their 
decline.  Its  efficacy  has  alfo  been  obferved  in  the 
vomitings  which  attend  the  bilious  cholic  ;  and  in  fucli 
cafes,  where  an  emetic  is  thought  neceffary,  after  ad- 
miniftering  a  fmall  dofe  of  ipecacuan,  the  ftomach  may  . 
be  wafhed  with  an  infufion  of  Columbo-root.  Tl  his 
will  tend  to  prevent  thofe  violent  and  convullive  reach- 
ings  which  in  irritable  habits  abounding  with  bile  are 
fometimes  excited  by  the  m  deleft  emetic.  In  bilious 
fevers,  15  or  20  grains  of  this  root,  with  an  equal  or 
double  quantity  of  vitriolated  tartar,  given  every  four, 
five,  or  fix  hours,  produce  very  beneficial  effeas. 
From  its  efficacy  in  thefe  bilious  diieafes  of  this  coun¬ 
try!  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  is  always  attended 
with  great  ficknefs,  violent  r cachings,  and  a  copious 
difeharge  of  bile.  The  vomiting  recurs  at  fhort  in¬ 
tervals,  often  becomes  almofl  inceffant,  and  an  incre¬ 
dible  quantity  of  bile  is  fometimes  evacuated  in  a  few 
hours.  Children  during  dentition  are  often  fubjea  to 
fevere  vomitings  and  diarrhoeas.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
Cofumbo-root  is  an  ufeful  remedy,  and  hath  often  pro¬ 
cured  almoft  inftant  relief,,  when  other  efficacious  reme¬ 
dies  have  been  tried  in  \Tain.  This  root  is  alfo  extreme¬ 
ly  beneficial  in  a  languid  date  of  the  ftomach,  attend¬ 
ed  with  want  of  appetite,  indigeflion,  naufea>  and  fla¬ 
tulence.  It  may  be  given  either  in  fubftance,  with- 
fome  grateful  aromatic,  or  infuftd  in  Madeira  wine. 
Habitual  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs 


or  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  from  an  irregular  gout,  Colling 
acidities,  acrimonious  bile,  or  an  incrcafed  and  de- 
praved  fecretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  re- 
lieved  by  the  ufe  of  Columbo-root,  in  conjunction  with 
aromatics,  chalybeates,  or  the  teftaceous  powders.  In 
the  naufea  and  vomiting  occafioned  by  pregnancy,  an 
infufion  pf  Columbo-root  fucceeds  better  than  any 
other  medicine  that  hath  been  tried. 

Fiom  I>r  PereivaPs  experiments  on  this  root,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  extra&s  its  virtues 
in  the  greateft  perfection.  The  watery  infufion  is 
more  perifhable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  I11  24 
hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  ;  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  mufty.  The  addition 
of  orange-peel  renders  the  infufion  of  Columbo-root 
lefs  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder¬ 
ed  root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy,  and  14  ounces  of  water,  macerated  12 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper,, 
afford  a  Efficiently  ftrong  and  tolerably'  pleafant  in¬ 
fufion.  The  extraCl  made  firft  by  fpirit  and  then 
with  water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilniar 
confiftence,  is  found  to  be  equal  if  not  fuperior  in  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  the  powder.  As  an  antifeptic,  Columbo-root 
is  inferior  to  the  bark;  but  as  a  corre&or  of  putrid, 
gall,  it  is  much  fuperior  to  the  bark  ;  whence  alfo  it 
is  probable  that  it  w'ould  be  of  fervice  in  the  Weft 
India  yellow  fever.  It  alfo  reftrains  alimentary  fer¬ 
mentation,  without  impairing  digeftion  in  which  pro¬ 
perty  it  refembles  milliard.  Hence  its  great  fervice 
in  preventing  acidities.  It  hath  alfo  a  remarkable, 
power  of  neutralizing  acids  already  formed.  It  doth 
not  appear  to  have  the  leaf!  heating  quality ;  and 
therefore  may  be  ufed  with  propriety  and  advantage  in 
the  phthifis  pulmonalis  and  in  heCtical  cafes,  to  correct 
acrimony  and  ftrengthen  digeftion.  It  occafions  no. 
diilurbance,  and  agrees  very'  well  with  a  milk  diet,  as 
it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  indifpofed  to  acidity. 

Columbo,  a  maritime  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon- 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  its 
.  coaft,  and  fubjeCi  to  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  63.  10*. 

N.  Lat.  7.  5. 

COLUMBUS,  or  Congregation  of  St  Columbus,  a  fo- 
ciety  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  100  abbeys- 
or  monafteries  in  the  Britifh  ifles* 

Columbus  (Chriflopher),  a  Genoefe,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  navigator,  and  firft:  difeoverer  of  the  iflands  of 
America,  was  a  fubjeCl  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  however, 
are  known  with  certain ty  ;  only  he  was  defeended  of 
an  honourable  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes, 
had  been  reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  wrere 
fea-faring  people  ;  and  Columbus  having  difeovered,  in 
his  early  youth,  a  capacity  and  inclination  for  that 
way  of  life,  was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the 
fame  profeffion.  He  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  14:: 
his  firft  voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  frequented  by  the  Genoefe  ;  after  which  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Iceland  ;  and  proceeding  ftill  further 
north,  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  After  this,.  Columbus  entered  into  the  feryice 
oY  a.  famous  fea^captain  of  his  own  name  and  family. 

This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expence ;  and  by  cruifmg,  fometimes  againft 
the  Mahometans  and,  fometimes  againft  the  Venetians, 
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Rumbus  the  uvula  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both 

,mym' "  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  ccnti^ 
nued  for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  diflinguiihed  for  his 
courage  than  his  experience  as  a  failor.  At  length,  in 
an  obflinate  engagement  off  the  coaft  of  Portugal, 
with  fome  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly  laden 
from  the  X»ow  Countries,  the  veflel  on  board  which  he 
ferved  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemies  (hips 
to  which  it  was  fail  grappled.  Columbus  threw  him- 
fdf  into  the  fea;  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar;  and  by  the 
fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  fhore,  though  above  two  leagues  diftant. 

After  this  difafter,  Columbus  repaired  to  Eifbon, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pere- 
flrtllo,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  difeovered  and 
planted  the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Having 
got  pofleflion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  experi¬ 
enced  navigator,  Columbus  was  feized  with  an  irrefiftible 
defire  of  viflting  unknown  countries.  In  order  to  in¬ 
dulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued 
during  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  ifland,  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  Azores^*  the  fcttlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the 
other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difeovered  on 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  fuch  a  number  of 
voyages,  Columbus  now  became  one  of  the  moil  fkil- 
ful  navigators  in  Europe.  At  this  time,  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  difeovery  was  a  paflage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  This  w*  attempted,  and  at  laft  accomplifhed 
by  the  Portuguefe,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  paflage, 
however,  fuppofing  it  to  be  really  accomplifhed,  which 
as  yet  it  was  not,  fet  Columbus  on  confidering  whe¬ 
ther  a  fhorter  and  more  diredl  paflage  to  thefe  regions 
might  not  be  found  out;  and,  after  long  confideration, 
he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that,  by  failing 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  diredtly  towards  the  weft, 
new  countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  mud  infallibly  be  difeovered. 
His  reafons  for  this  were,  in  the  firft  place,  a  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  fuitable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  believe,  that 
the  vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  co¬ 
vered  by  a  wafte  and  barren  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared 
iikewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on 
this  fide  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe 
conje&ures  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations'of  mo- 
dern  navigators.  A  Portuguefe  pilot  having  ftretch- 
ed  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating 
upon  the  fea;  and  as  It  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
wefterly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fome 
unknown  land  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus’s 
brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
ides  a  piece  of  timber  fafhioned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  brought  by  the  fame  wind;  and  had  feen  alfo 
canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  deferibed  by  Ptolemy,  as  pro¬ 
ductions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  couffe 
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of  wefterly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were  Columbus, 

often  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Azores;  and  at ' - v— » 

one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  Angular 
features,  which  refembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  were  call  alhore  there.  The  molt 
cogent  reafon,  however,  was  a  miftaken  notion  of 
the  ancient  geographers  concerning  the  jmmenfe  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  continent  of  India.  Though  hardly  any  of 
them  had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  fome 
Gieek  wi iters  had  ventured  to  delcribe  the  provinces 
beyond  that  river,  which  they  reprefented  as  reo-ions 
of  an  immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  affirmed  that  India 
was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Afia.  Oneficritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalill  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  af- 
ferted  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  die  other  in  a  ftraight  line.  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Afia  in  the 
13th  century,  and  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  eaft 
far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  feemed  alfo  fo  much  to  confirm  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  that  Columbus  was  perfuaded,  that  the  diftance 
from  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Europe  to  the  moll 
eafterly  part  of  Afia  was  not  very  confiderable  ;  and 
that  the  (horteft,  as  well  as  moft  diredl  courfe  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  eaft,  was  to  be  found  by  failiner 
due  weft.  a 

In  1474,  Columbus  communicated  Ids  ideas  on  this 
fubjedl  to  one  Paul  a  phyilcian  in  Florence,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  cofmography.  He 
approved  of  the  plan,  fyggefted  feveral  fads  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  it,  and  warmly  encouraged  Columbus 
to  perfevere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which 
mult  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Columbus,  fully  fatisfied 
of  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  was  impatient  to  fet  out  on 
a  voyage  of  difeovery.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this 
was  to  iecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confider¬ 
able  powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  aa 
enterprife.  He  applied  firft  to  the  republic  of  Genoa ; 
but  Ins  countrymen,  ftrangers  to  his  abilities,  incon- 
fiderately  reje&ed  his  propofal  as  the  dream  of  a  chi¬ 
merical  proje&or,  and  thus  loft  for  ever  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient 
lultre.  His  next  application  was  to  the  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  King  John  II.  liftened  to  him  in  the  moft 
gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confideration  of 
his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  bifliop  of  Ceuta,  and  two 
Jewifli  phyficians,  eminent  cofmographers,  whom  he 
was  accuftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Unhappily  thefe  were  the  perfons  who  had  been  the 
chief  diredors  of  the  Portuguefe  navigations,  and  had 
ad vi fed  to  fearch  for  a  paffage  to  India  by  fleering  a 
courfe  diredly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  had 
recommended  as  fhorter  and  more  certain.  They 
could  not  therefore  approve  of  his  propofal,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperio- 
nty.  The  refult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they 
advifed  the  king  to  fit  out  a  vefTel  privately,  in  order  to 
attempt  the  propofed  difeovery,  by  following  exa<flly 
the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  point  out.  John, 
forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentimentsof  a  monarch, 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But  the  pilot 
chofen  to  execute  Columbus’s  plan  had  neither  the  ge- 
Y  2  nius 
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Columbus.  mus  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  arofe ; 

w~v— '  no  fign  of  approaching  land  appeared  ;  his  courage 
failed;  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  execrating  the  pro- 
je&  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

On  difeovering  this  dishonourable  tranfa&ion,  Co¬ 
lumbus  immediately  quitted  Portugal,  and  applied  to 
the  king  of  Spain;  but  left  he  Ihould  be  here  again  dis¬ 
appointed,  he  font  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  Eng¬ 
land,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  negociate  at  the  fame  time 
with  Henry  VII.  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moil 
fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage  :  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  Gripped  him  of 
every  thing,  and  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral 
years.  At  laft  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in 
London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  liimfelf,  during  a  confiderablc  time, 
in  drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as 
much  money  as  would  purchafe  a  decent  drefs  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  The 
propofals  were  received  by  Blenry  with  more  approba¬ 
tion  than  by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto 

been  prefented.  c 

Columbus  himfelf  made  his  propofals  to  the  king  ol 
Spain,  not  without  many  doubts  of  fuccefs,  which 
foon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  True  fcience  had 
as  yet  made  fo  little  ^pr ogre fs  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
that  moft  of  thofe  to  whom  the  confideration  of  his 
plan  was  referred  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  firft 
principles  on  which  lie  founded  his  hopes.  Some, 
from  midaken  notions  concerning  the  dimenfions  of 
the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage'  to  thofe  remote 
regions  of  the  Eaft  which  Columbus  expeded  to  dif- 
cover,  could  not  be  performed  in  lefs  than  three 
years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find 
the  ocean  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  ancient  philofophers  ;  or  that  if  he  Ihould  per- 
iift  in  fteering  weftwards  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  mull  infallibly  pre¬ 
vent  his  return,  and  he  muft  perifh  in  the  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  unite  the  two  oppofite  hemifphcres,  which 
nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deign¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  any  particular  difeuflion,  fome  re- 
ie&ed  the  fchetne  in  ( general,  upon  the  credit  of  a 
maxim  made  ufe  of  by  the  ignorant  in  all  ages,  “  That 
it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perform  to  fuppofe  that  he 
alone  poffeffes  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  united.”  By  continual  difappointments 
and  delays,  he  was  at  laft  wearied  out,  and  refolved 
to  repair'  to  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes 
©f  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  there.  He 
had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe,  and 
taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during 
his  abfence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Rabida  near  Palos,  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey 
for  a  fhort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderablc 
learning,  and  fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella.  To 
her  therefore  he  applied ;  and  the  confequence  of  his 
application  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back 
to  court,  accompanied  with  the  prefent^  of  a  fmall 
fum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  Ferdinand,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  regarded  the  projedl  as  chimerical;  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  employ,  in  this  new  negociation  with 
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him,  fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pro-  Columbus 
nounced  his  fcheme  to  be  impradlicable.  To  their 
aftonilhment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them  with 
the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and 
infilled  on  the  fame  high  recompence.  He  propofed 
that  a  fmall  fleet  fhould  be  fitted  out,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  to  attempt  the  difeovery  ;  and  demanded  to 
be  appointed  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands  which,  he  Ihould  difeo- 
ver ;  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing  from, 
them  fettled  irrevocably  upon  him  and  his  dependents 
for  ever.  At  the  fame  time  he  offered  to  advance 
the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceffary  for  accompli  filing 
his  defig n,  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  be  intitled  to  a 
proportional  (hare  in  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife 
Ihould  totally  mifearry,  he  made  no  ftipulation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Thefe  demands 
were  thought  unreafonable ;  Ifabella  broke  off  the 
treaty  Ihe  had  begun,  and  Columbus  was  once  more 
difappointed.  He  now  refolved  finally  to  leave  Spain ; 
and  had  actually  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  meffenger  from 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  .Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  two  of  Colum¬ 
bus’s  patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
negociation  now  went  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa¬ 
cility  and  difpatch  ;  and  a  treaty  with  Columbus  was 
figned  on  the  17th  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles 
of  it  were,  that  Columbus  fhould  be  conftituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iflands,  and  continents  he  fhould 
difeover,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caftile  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  his  jurifdi&ion.  He  was  alfo  appointed  vice¬ 
roy  in  all  thofe  countries  to  be  difeovered  ;  and  a 
tenth  of  the  produ&s  accruing  from  their  produ&ions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.  .All  con- 
troverfies  or  law-fuits  with  refpeft  to  mercantile  tranf- 
adtions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  foie  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
was  alfo  permitted  to  advance  one  eighth  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com¬ 
merce  with  the  new  countries ;  and  was  intitled,  in 
return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.  But,  though 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Ifabella  in  this 
tranfa&ion,  his  diftruft  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprife  as 
king  of  Arragon  ;  and  as  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubje&s  cf  that  kingdom  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  * 
from  its  fuccefs. 

At  laft  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall  fhips, 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  L.  4000. 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from 
the  mutinous  and  timid  difpofition  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  threw  the  failors  into  the  utmoft  terror. 

For  this  phenomenon  Columbus  was  obliged  to  invent 
a  reafon,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  yet 
ferved  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  lilence  their  murmurs. 

At  laft,  however,  the  failors  loft  all  patience  ;  and 
the  admiral  was  obliged  to  promife  folemnly,  that  in 
cafe  land  was  not  difeovered  in  three  days  he  Ihould 
return  to  Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
illand  of  San  Salvador  was  difeovered,  which  quickly 
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)lumbu$.  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  failors  were  then 
— *  as  extravagant  in  the  praife  of  Columbus  as  they  had 

before  been  infolent  in  reviling  and  threatening  him. 
They  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  par- 
,  don,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by 
heaven  with  more  than  human  fagacity  and  fortitude, 
in  order  to  accomplifh  a  deiign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages.  Having  vifited  fe- 
veral  of  the  Weil  India  iflands,  and  fettled  a  colony  in 
5ee  Hif-  Hifpaniola*,  he  again  fet  fail  for  Spain;  and  after  ef- 
niola.  caping  great  dangers  from  violent  tempeils,  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March  1493. 

As  foon  as  Columbus’s  fhip  was  difeovered  ap¬ 
proaching,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly 
to  the  fhore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  with 
royal  honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
lefs  delighted  than  aflonifhed  with  this  unexpected 
event.  They  gave  orders  for  conducing  him  into 
the  city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They  received 
him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated  on  a  throne 
under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached, 
they  flood  up  ;  and,  railing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs 
their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a 
chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumllantial 
account  of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  ora¬ 
tion,  which  he  delivered  with  much  modefly  and  fim- 
plicity,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered 
up  folemn  thanks  to  God  for  the  difeovery.  Every  pof- 
iible  mark  of  honour  that  could  be  luggeited  by  gra¬ 
titude  or  admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus;  the 
former  capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family  was  en¬ 
nobled,  and  a  fleet  wras  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to 
enable  him  to  go  in  quell  of  thofe  more  opulent  coun¬ 
tries  which  he  Hill  confidently  expeCted  to  find. 

Notwithflanding  all  this  refpeCt,  however,  Colum- 
bns  was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  luccefsful. 
The  coloniils  he  cairied  over  with  him  were  to  the 
Lift  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable  ;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverities  with  them  ;  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  againit 
him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a 
kniglit  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condudl  of  Columbus  ;  with,  orders,  in  cafe  he  found 
the  charge  of  maladminiflration  proved,  to  fuperfede 
him,  and  affume  the  office  of  governor  of  Hifpaniola. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  Columbus  was  fent 
to  Spain  in  chains.  From  thefe,  however,  he  was 
freed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  all  power  ;  and  notwitli- 
flanding  his  great  fervices,  and  the  folemnity  of  the 
agreement  between  him  and  Ferdinand,  Columbus  never 
could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  treaty. 
At  lafl,  difgufled  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch 
whom  lie  had  ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  and 
exhaufled  with  fatigues,  he  ended  his  life  on  the  29th 
of  May  1506. 

Columbus  (Bartholomew),  brother  to  Chriflopher, 
famous  for  his  marine  charts  and  fpheres,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  died  in  1514. 

Columbus  (Don  Ferdinand),  foil  of  Chriflopher, 
2nd  writer  of  his  life.  He  entered  into  the  ecclefiaiti- 


cal  flate  ;  and  founded  a  library,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  day  called  the  Colum¬ 
bine  library .  He  died  in  1560.  .  ; 

COLUMELLA  (Lucius  Junius  Moderatus),a  Ro¬ 
man  philofopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Claudius  about  the  year  42.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  agriculture  intitled  De  Re  rujlica ,  and  ano¬ 
ther  De  Arboribus . 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Red  Ruffia  in  Poland,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Pruth,  towards  the  confines  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  about  38  miles  from  Haliez,  and  63  fouth  of 
Leopol.  This  town  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
Coffacks,  infomuch  that  it  is  now  inconfiderable,  tho* 
there  are  feverai  mines  of  fait  in  its  diflri£t.  E.  Long. 
16.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLUMN,  in  archite&ure,  a  round  pillar  made 
to  fupport  and  adorn  a  building,  and  compofed  of  a 
bafe,  a  fhafl,  and  capital.  See  Architecture, 
n°  33- 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  ufe . — Aflronomi- 
cal  column  is  a  kind  of  obfervatory,  in  form  of  a  very 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiral  afeent  to  an 
armillary  fphere  placed  a-top  for  obferving  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the  Doric 
order  ere&ed  at  the  Hotel  de  Soiffons  at  Paris  by  Ca¬ 
tharine  de  Medicis  for  the  obfervations  of  Orontius  Fi- 
neus,  a  celebrated  aitronomer  of  that  time. 

Chronological  Column,  that  which  bears  fome  hiflo- 
rical  infeription  digefled  according  to  the  order  of  time; 
as  by  luflres,  olympiads,  fafli,  epochas,  annals,  &c. 
At  Athens,  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon 
w*ere  infenbed  the  whole  hiflory  of  Greece  digefled 
into  olympiads. 

Funeral  Column ,  that  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein 
arc  fuppofed  to  be  inclofed  the  allies  of  fome  deceafed 
hero  ;  and  whofe  fhaft  is  fometimes  overfpread  with 
tears  and  flames,  which  are  fymbols  of  grief  and  of 
immortality. 

Gnomonic  Column ,  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefented  by  the  fhadow  of  a  Itile.  See 
Dial. 
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Hijlorical  Column ,  is  that  whofe  fhaft  is  adorned  with 
a  baffo-relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole  length, 
and  containing  the  hiflory  of  fome  great  ptrfonage  r 
fuch  are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at  Rome. 

Hollow  Column,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  flair-cafe 
withinfide  for  the  covenience  of  afeending  to  the  top 
as  the  Trajan  column,  the  flair-cafe  whereof  confifls  of 
185  fleps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little  windows,  each 
of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  white  marble.  The 
monument,  or  fire-column,  at  London,  has  alfo  a 
flair-cafe  ;  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top.  Thefe 
kinds  of  columns  are  alfo  called  column#  coclidea,  or  coch- 
tide#. 

Indicative  Column ,  that  which  ferves  to  fhow  the 
tides,  &c.  along  the  fea-coafls.  Of  this  kind  there  is-, 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  whereon  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  the  Nile  are  expreffed  :  by  this  they  form 
a  judgment  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  ;  when  the  water, 
for  inftance,  afeends  to  23  feet,  it  is  a  fign  of  great 
fertility  in  Egypt.  See  Nilometer. 

Injlruftive  Column,  that  raifed,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts  and  fciences. 
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Column,  Baudelot  tells  us,  that  the  fon  of  Pffiftratus  raifed  ana- 
11  ther  of  this  kind,  of  Hone,  containing  the  rules  and 

precepts  of  agriculture. 

Itinerary  Column ,  a  column  with  feveral  faces,  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  crofs  ways  in  large  roads  ;  ferving  to  fhow 
the  different  routs  by  infcriptions  thereon. 

Lattary  Column ,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feffus,  was 
a  column  ere£led  in  the  herb-market,  now  the  place 
Montanaray  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedeftal,  wherein 
young  children  abandoned  by  their  par  ents,  out  of  po¬ 
verty  or  inhumanity,  were  expofed,  to  be  brought  up 
at  the  public  expence. 

Legal  Column .  Among  the  Lacedemonians  there 
were  columns  raifed  in  public  places,  whereon  were 
engraven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  (late. 

Limitrophous  or  Boundary  Column y  that  which  fhows 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered.  Such 
was  that  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the  Great  eretled 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Indies. 

Manubiary  Column ,  from  the  Latin  manubia ,  M  fpoils 
of  the  enemy  a  column  adorned  with  trophies  built 
in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung.  See  Trophy. 

Memorial  Column ,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkable  event ;  as  the  monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city 
in  1666.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow,  with 
a  winding  flair-cafe  ;  and  terminated  a-top  with  wea¬ 
ving  flames.  There  is  alfo  another  of  the  kind,  in 
form  of  an  obelifk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the  famous  paffage  of  that 
river  by  the  great  Gullavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

Menian  Column ,  any  column  which  fupports  a  bal¬ 
cony  or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column, 
Suetonius  and  Afcanius  refer  to  one  Menias ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  fold  his  honfe  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be 
converted  into  a  public  edifice,  referved  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  railing  a  column  withoutfide,  to  bear  a  balcony, 
whence  he  might  fee  the  fhews. 

Military  Column ,  was  a  column  of  marble  raifed 
by  order  of  Auguflus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fo¬ 
rum  ;  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the  diflances  of  the 
feveral  cities,  &c.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by 
other  milliary  columns  difpofed  at  equal  diflances  on 
all  the  grand  roads.  This  column  was  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  bal- 
luflrade  of  the  perron  of  the  capital  at  Rome.  It3 
proportion  is  maflive,  being  a  Ihort  cylinder,  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  milliartum 
aureum ,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  leafl  the  ball,  by  order 
of  Auguflus.  It  was  reftored,by  the  emperors  Vefpa- 
fian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  infcriptions. 

Military  Column ,  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  was  engraven  a  lifl  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman 
•  army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order  ;  with 
defign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  fe>l- 
diers,  and  of  the  order  preferved  in  any  military  ex¬ 
pedition.  They  had  another  kind  of  military  column, 
which  they  called  columna  bellicay  handing  before  the 
temple  of  Janus ;  at  the  foot  whereof  the  conful  decla¬ 
red  war,  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies 
countries. 

Sepulchral  Column ,  anciently  was  a  column  ere&ed 
en  a  tomb  or  fepulchre,  with  an  infcription  on  its  bafe. 
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Thofe  over  the  tombs  of  perfons  of  difttnftion  were  Columi 
very  large  ;  thofe  for  the  common  people  fmall :  thefe 
lafl  are  called Jlela  and  cippt .  v 

Statuary  Column ,  that  which  fupports  a  ftatue.  Such 
was  that  ere&ed  by  Pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeftal  before 
the  church  of  St  Maria  at  Rome  ;  to  fupport  a  ftatue 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brafs.  This  column 
was  dug  up  in  the  temple  of  peace  ;  its  (haft  is  a  fingle 
block  of  white  marble  49^  feet  high,  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  term  Jlatuary  column  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  Caryatides,  perfians,  termini,  and  other  human  fi¬ 
gures,  which  do  the  office  of  columns ;  and  which  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  telomones  and  atlantes .  See  Architecture* 
n°  54. 

'Triumphal  Column ,  a  column  ere6led  among  the  an¬ 
cients  in  honour  of  an  hero  ;  the  joints  of  the  Hones* 
or  courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowng 
as  he  had  made  different  military  expeditions.  Each 
crown  had  ^particular  name,  as  vallartSy  which  waa 
befet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
fade.  Muralis,  adorned  with  little  turrets  or  battle¬ 
ments,  for  having  mounted  an  affault.  Navalis ,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  veffels ;  for  having  overcome  at 
fea.  Obfidionaksy  or  graminalesy  of  grafs ;  for  having 
raifed  a  liege.  Ovans ,  of  myrtle  5  which  expreffed 
an  ovation,  or  little  triumph  ;  and  triumphalis ,  of  lau¬ 
rel,  for  a  grand  triumph.  See  Crown. 

COLUMNARIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  heavy 
tribute,  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe.  It  was 
firft  kid  011  by  Julius  Caefar,  in  order  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  extravagant  expenceslaid  out  on  fumptuous  build¬ 
ings. 

COLUMNEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perjonatce .  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched  and  entire  5  gibbous 
above  the  bafe ;  the  antherse  convex  ;  the  capfule  bi¬ 
locular  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Marti- 
nico,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  defeription. 

COLUMNIFERI,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 
in  the  fragmenta  method 'i  tiaturalis  of  Linmeus,  in  which 
are  the  following  genera,  viz,  bixa,  corchorus,  helio- 
carpus,  kiggelaria,  microcos,  muntingia,  thea,  tilea, 
turnera,  triumfetta,  ayenia,  grevia,  heli&eres,  klein- 
hovia,  adanfonia,  alcsea,  althaea,  bombax,  camellia, 
gofypium,  hermannia,  hibifeus,  lavatera,  malope,  mal- 
va,  melochia,  napaea,  pentapetes,  ftda,  ftewartia,  theo- 
broma,  urena,  waltharia. 

COLURES,  i»  aftronomyand  geography,  two  great 
circles  fuppofed  to  interfe&  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  foi- 
ftitial  and  equinodlial  points  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

COLURI,  a  little  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Engia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  Salamis .  The  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on  the  fouth 
fide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  ifiand.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place  ; 
its  commodities  confift  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rofifr, 
pit-coal,  fponges,  and  pot-afhes,  which  they  carry  to 
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olate*  Athens.  It  is  feven  miles  fouth  from  Athens,  and  is 
M  ,  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  ftrait  about  a  mile 
^  S*  over. 

COLUTE  A,  bastard-sena,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  $2d  order,  Pupil; on acea ,  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid  ;  the  Jegumen  inflated,  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bafe.  There  are  three  fpeeies,  all  of  them 
deciduous  flowering  fhrubs,  adorned  with  many-lobed 
leaves,  and  butterfly- fhaped  flowers,  of  a  deep  yellow 
or  red  colour.  They  are  propagated  both  by  feeds 
and  layers,  and  are  hardy  enough,  though  they  fome- 
times  require  a  little  flielter  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold. 

COLYBA,  or  Colybus;  a  term  in  the  Greek  li¬ 
turgy,  Signifying  an  offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe, 
made  in  honour  of  fehe  faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
dead. 

Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo,  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  fubjedl  of  colyba:  the  fubflance  of  what 
they  have  faid  is  as  follows  :  The  Greeks  boil  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps  on  a  plate  ; 
adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fmall,  and  grape-ftones, 
which  they  divide  into  feveral  compartments,  fepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  leaves  of  parfley.  A  little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call  xoxuC*.  They 
have  a  particular  formula  for  the  benedidiion  of  the 
colyba  :  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 
condition  than  other  people,  they  defire  God  to  blefs 
thofe  fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them,  becaufe  offered 
to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fucli  a  faint,  and  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  faithful  deceafed.  Balfamon  refers  the 
inftitution  of  this  ceremony  to  St  Athanafius  ;  but 
the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  apo- 
ftate. 

COLYMBUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  has  no  teeth,  is  Tubu¬ 
lated,  ftraight,  and  fharp-pointed  ;  the  teeth  are  in  the 
throat ;  the  noftrils  are  linear,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bill ;  and  the  legs  are  unflt  for  walking.  This  genus 
includes  the  divers,  guillemots,  and  grebes  ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable  fpeeies. 

1. The  grylle, or  black  guillemot,  is  in  length  14  inch¬ 
es,  in  breadth  22  ;  the  bill  is  an  inch  and  an  half  long, 
flraight,  flender,  and  black;  the  infide  of  the  mouth  red ; 
on  each  wing  is  a  large  bed  of  white,  which  in  young 
birds  is  fpotted  ;  the  tips  of  the  leffer  quill-feathers,  and 
the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  white  :  except  thofe,  the 
whole  plumage  is  black.  In  winter  it  is  faid  to  change 
to  white;  and  a  variety  fpotted  with  black  and  white 
is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland.  The  tail  confiftsof  12 
feathers ;  the  kgs  are  red.  Thefe  birds  are  found 
on  the  Bafs  ifle  in  Scotland;  in  the  ifland  of  St  Kilda; 
and,  as  Mr  Ray  imagines,  in  the  Farm  Iflands  off  the 
coaft  of  Northumberland.  It  has  alfo  been  feen  on  the 
rocks  of  Llandidno,  in  Caernarvon  (hire,  in  Wales. 
Except  in  breeding-time  it  keeps  always  at  fea  ;  and 
very  difficult  to  be  fliot,  diving  at  the  flafli  of  the 
pan.  The  Welfh  call  this  bird  cafcan  longur ,  or  “  the 
bailor’s  hatred,”  from  a  notion  that  its  appearance 
forebodes  a  ftorm.  It  vifits  St  Kilda’s  in  March ;  makes 
its  ^eff  far  under  ground  ;  and  lays  a  grey  egg,  or,  as. 


Steller  fays,  whitifh  and  fpotted  with  ruff,  andfpeckled  Colymhu*. 
with  afh-colour.  - ~v— 

2.  The  troile,  or  foolifh  guillemot,  weighs  24  ounces : 
its  length  is  17  inches,  the  breadth  27^-;  the  bill  is  three 
inches  long,  black,  ftraight,  and  fharp-pointed ;  near  the 
end  of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  fmall  procefs  ;  the  infide 
of  the  mouth  yellow  ;  the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  bill  are  ffiort  and  foft  like  velvet ;  from  the  eye  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a  fmall  divifion  of  the 
feathers.  The  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
of  a  deep  moufe-colour  ;  the  tips  of  the  leffer  quill- 
feathers  white  ;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  is 
of  a  pure  white  ;  the  Tides  under  the  wings  marked 
with  duiky  lines.  Immediately  above  the  thighs  are 
fome  long  feathers  that  curl  over  them.  The  legs  are 
duiky.  They  are  found  in  amazing  numbers  on  the 
high  cliffs  of  feveral  of  th<f  Britifh  coaffs,  and  appear 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  ank.  They  are  very  Ample 
birds :  for  notwithffanding  they  are  fhot  at,  and  fee 
their  companions  killed  by  them,  they  will  not  quit 
the  rock.  Like  the  auk  they  lay  only  one  egg,  which 
is  very  large  :  fome  are  of  a  fine  pale  blue  ;  others 
white,  fpotted,  or  moft  elegantly  ftreaked  with  lines 
crofting  each  other  in  all  dire&ions.  They  continue 
about  the  Orkneys  the  whole  winter.  The  chief 
places  they  are  known  to  breed  in  are  the  uninhabited 
ifle  of  Prieftholm,  near  the  ifle  of  Anglefy;  on  a  rock 
called  Godreve ,  not  far  from  St  Ives  in  Cornwall  ;  the 
Farn  ifles,  near  the  coaft  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
cliffs  about  Scarborough  in  Yorkftiire.  They  are  alfo 
found  in  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  to 
Spitfbergen,  the  coaft  of  Lapmark,  and  along  the 
white  and  icy  fea  quite  to  Kamtfchatka.  Is  frequent* 
ly  met  with  on  the  coafts  of  Italy  in  the  winter.  It 
is  alfo  known  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  a  few  parts  6$ 
the  continent  of  North  America,  but  has  not  hitherto 
been  talked  of  as  common.  Our  laft  voyagers  met 
with  it  on  the  coaft  north  of  Nootka  Sound.  It  is 
known  by  feveral  names;  by  the  Welch,  guillem  ;  at 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  guillemot  or  fea-hen  ;  in 
Yorkftiire,  a  fcout  $  by  the  Corniih,  liddah  ;  in  the  fou* 
them  parts,  <w\llock;  andin  Kamtfchatka,  aru  or  kara . 

The  inhabitants  of  the  laft  kill  them  in  numbers  for 
the  fake  of  their  flelh,  though  it  is  certainly  very 
tough  and  ill  tailed  ;  but  more  efpecially  for  their 
fkins,  of  which,  as  of  other  fowls,  they  make  gar¬ 
ments :  the  eggs  are  alfo  accounted  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy  . 

3.  The  feptentrionalis,  or  red-throated  diver,  is 

more  elegantly  fhaped  than  the  others.  It  weighs 
three  pounds.  The  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is 
two  feet ;  to  the  toes  two  feet  four  inches:  the  breadth 
three  feet  five  inches.  The  head  is  fmall  and  taper* 
the  bill  ftraight  ;  the  head  and  chin  are  of  a  fine  uni¬ 
form  grey  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  marked  with 
dufky  and  white  lines  pointing  downwards;  the  throat 
is  of  a  dull  red  ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body, 
tail,  and  wings,  of  a  deep  grey,  almoft  dufky ;  but  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  back  are  marked  with  a 
few  white  fpots  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  body  is  white  ; 
the  legs  dufky.  This  fpeeies  breeds  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  It  is 
found  alfo  in  Rufiia,  Siberia,  and  Kamtfchatka ;  but 
does  not  haunt  the  inland  lakes.  It  is  common  in  Ice- 
3  -  land 
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CoTymbus.  land  and  Greenland,  where  it  breeds  in  June,  and  lays 
’  two  a fli -coloured  eggs,  marked  with  a  few  black,  fpots  ; 
it  makes  its  ned  in  the  grafs  on  the  fhores,  compofed 
of  mofs  and  grafs,  and  placed  contiguous  to  the  water. 
It  fwims  and  dives  well,  and  Hies  admirably,  and  while 
flying  is  very  noify.  It  feeds  on  fmall  fifli,  crabs,  and 
fea  infe&s.  In  the  fnmmer,  it  inhabits  the  rivers  of 
Hudfon’s  bay,  appearing  as  foon  as  the  rivers  are 
open.  Here  it  lays  in  June,  and  lines  the  ned  with  a 
little  down  from  its  own  bread  ;  the  young  fly  before 
the  end  of  Auguft,  and  they  all  depart  in  September. 
They  are  called  by  the  natives  cijjee-moqua .  They 

prey  much  on  the  fifh  entangled  in  the  nets  ;  but  are 
often  thereby  caught  themfelves. 

4.  Thear&icus,  or  black-throated  diver,  isfomewhat 
larger  than  the  lad ;  the  bill  is  black,  and  alfo  the  front ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  cinereous*;  the  Tides 
of  the  neck  marked  with  black  and  white  lines  pointing 
downwards  ;  the  fore-part  of  a  glofly  variable  black, 
purple,  and  green.  The  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  black,  marked,  the  two  fil'd  with  fquare, 
the  lad  with  round  fpots  of  white  ;  the  quill-feathers 
duflcy  ;  the  breafl:  and  belly  white  ;  the  tail  fhort  and 
black  ;  legs  partly  duflcy,  and  partly  reddifh.  This 
fpecies  is  now  and  then  found  in  England,  but  is  not 
common.  It  is  fufficiently  plenty  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Frequent  in  the  inland  lakes  of  Siberia,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  ar&ic  regions  ;  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the 
Ferroe  Ifles  ;  and  in  America  at  Hudfon’s  bay.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  cry  and  be  very  refllefs  before  rain,  making 
a  great  noife  :•  hence  the  Norwegians  think*  it  impious 
to  deftroy  this  fpecies  ;  but  the  Swedes,  lefs  fuperfti- 
tious,  drefs  their  fleins,  which,  like  all  of  this  genus, 
are  exceedingly  tough,  and  ufe  them  for  gun-cafes  and 
facings  for  winter  caps. 

5.  The  glacialis,  or  northern  diver,  is  three  feet  live 
inches  in  length  ;  the  breadth  four  feet  eight  ;  the  bill  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  four  inches  long,  black  and 
ftrongly  made.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  black  ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  latter  is  marked  with  a  large  femilu- 
nar  white  band;  immediately  under  the  throat  is  another; 
both  marked  with  black  oblong  ftrokes  pointing  down  : 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  deep  black,  globed 
with  a  rich  purple  ;  the  whole  under  lide  of  the  body 
is  white  ;  the  Tides  of  the  break  marked  with  black 
lines  ;  the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  fcapulars, 
are  black  marked  with  white  fpots ;  thofe  on  the  fca¬ 
pulars  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fquare  fhape  ;  two  at 
the  end  of  each  feather.  The  tail  is  very  fhort,  and 
almoft  concealed  by  the  coverts,  wnieh  are  duflcy, 
fpotted  with  white  ;  the  legs  are  black.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  feveral  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  is 
not  very  frequent  on  our  fhores  ;  nor  ever  feen  fouth- 
ward  except  in  very  fevere  winters.  It  is  feldom  met 
with  on  land,  being  for  the  moft  part  on  the  open  fea, 
where  it  is  continually  diving  for  fifli,  which  it  does 
with  great  agility,  and  flies  high  and  well.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where  it  breeds,  and  at 
that  time  frequents  the  frefli  waters.  It  is  fufficiently 
plentiful  in  Norway,  and  all  along  the  arftic  coafts,  as 
far  as  the  river  Ob,  in  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The 
Barabinzians,  a  nation  Tituated  between  that  liver  and 
the  Irtifch,  tan  the  breads  of  this  and  other  water-fowl; 
whofe  Heins  they  prepare  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
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ferve  the  down  upon  them  ;  and  Tewing  a  number  of  Colymbu 
them  together,  tlieir  huffiands  fell  them,  to  make  pel-  ■ v 

lices,  caps,  See .  Garments  made  of  thefe  are  very 
warm,  never  imbibing  the  lead  moiflure;  and  are  more 
lading  than  could  be  imagined.  It  is  alfo  met  with 
among  the  lakes  of  Hudfon’s  bay.  The  natives  of 
Greenland  ufe  the  fleins  for  cloathing  ;  and  the  In¬ 
dians  about  Hudfon’s  bay  adorn  their  heads  with  cir¬ 
clets  of  their  feathers.  At  the  lad  place  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  athinue-moqua .  As  they  are  feldom 
feen  on  the  fea-coads,  but  chiefly  among  the  lakes, 
they  are  called  by  the  Indians  inland  loons . 

6.  The  immer,  or  ember-goofe,  is  fuperior  in  fize 
to  a  common  goofe.  The  head  is  duflcy  ;  the  back, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  clouded  with  lighter 
and  darker  (hades  of  the  fame.  The  primaries  and 
tail  are  black  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  neck  fpotted  with 
duflcy  ;  the  bread  arfd  belly  filvery  :  the  legs  black. 

They  inhabit  the  feas  about  the  Orkney  Elands;  but 
in  fevere  winters  vifit  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  They  are  found  alfo  in  Iceland,  and  mod  parts 
of  northern  Europe  ;  like  wife  in  Kamtfchatka  ;  but 
not  in  any  parts  of  Siberia  or  Ruffia.  It  likewife  in¬ 
habits  Switzerland,  particularly  on  the  lake  Condance, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  jliider .  It  is  faid 
to  dive  wonderfully  well,  and  to  rife  at  an  amazing 
didance  from  the  place  where  it  plunged.  The  female 
makes  its  ned  among  the  reeds  and  flags,  and  places 
it  in  the  water  ;  fo  that  it  is  continually  wet,  as  in 
fome  of  the  grebe  genus.  It  is  difficult  to  be  taken, 
either  on  land  or  fwimming  on  the  water;  but  is  not 
unfrequently  caught  under  the  water  by  a  hook  baited 
with  a  fmall  fifh,  its  ufual  food. 

7.  The  Chinefe  diver,  deferibed  by  Mr  Latham  ; 
the  fize  uncertain,  but  in  the  drawing  the  length  was 
1 4.  inches.  The  bill  duflcy  :  irides  afh-colour  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
duflcy  greenifh  brown ;  the  middle  of  the  feathers  much 
darker  :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  the  fame,  but  con- 
fiderably  paler :  chin  pale  rufous  :  bread  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  pale  rufous  white,  marked  with  duflcy 
rufous  fpots  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  plain  brown,  the 
lad  fhort :  legs  afh-colour.  Suppofed  to  inhabit  Chi¬ 
na,  as  Mr  Latham  faw  it  among  other  well  painted 
drawings  at  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s;  it  was  in  the  attitude 
of  fifhing,  with  a  brafs  ring  round  the  middle  of  th£ 
neck,  in  the  manner  of  the  figure,  Plate  CXXVI. 

From  the  various  and  uncertain  accounts  of  authors, 
we  are  not  clear  what  birds  the  Chinefe  ufe  for  catch¬ 
ing  fifh  ;  the  cuflom,  however,  of  doing  it  is  manifed,  t 
from  the  relations  of  many  travellers.  The  bird  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  has  a  ring  faflened  round  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fwallowing ;  be-; 

Tides  this  it  has  a  flender  long  dring  fadened  to  it  ; 
and,  thus  accoutred,  is  taken  by  its  mader  into  his 
fifliing-boat,  from  the  edge  of  which  it  is  taught  to 
plunge  after  the  fifh  as  they  pafs  by  ;  and  as  the  ring1 
prevents  their  puffing  further  downwards,  they  are^ 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  bird  as  fad  as  they  aVe 
caught.  In  this  manner  fometimes  a  great  many  are* 
procured  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours.  When  the 
keeper  of  the  bird  has  taken  fufficient  for  himfelf,  the 
ring  is  taken  off,  and  the  poor  flave  differed  to  fatisfy 
its  own  hunger.  We  do  not  here  give  this  bird  as  the 
one  mod  commonly  ufed  for  the  above  purpofe  ;  but 

have 
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>lyml)us.  have  thought  right  to  figure  it,  as  a  fpecies,  if  not 

-“"v  new,  at  lead  as  not  generally  known  ;  and  probably, 
from  the  circum fiance  of  its  fituation  in  the  painting, 
may  prove  one  of  the  birds  ufed  on  this  occafion. 

8.  The  flellatus,  or  fpeckled  diver,  a  fpecies  lefs  than 
the  former,  weighs  two  pounds  and  a  half :  and  is  27 
inches  in  length  and  three  feet  nine  in  breadth.  The 
bill  is  three  inches  long,  bending  a  trifle  upwards;  and 
is  of  a  pale  horn-colour,  the  top  of  the  upper  mandi¬ 
ble  dafky;  the  head  is  dufky,  dotted  with  grey;  hind 
part  of  the  neck  plain  dufky;  the  fides  under  the  eye, 
the  chin,  and  throat,  white ;  fore  pait  of  the  neck  very 
pale  afh-colour  ;  back  dufky,  mavked  with  oval  fpots 
of  white  ;  fides  of  the  bread  and  body  the  fame,  but 
fmaller  ;  the  fpots  on  the  rump  and  tail  minute  ;  bread 
and  under  parts  white  ;  quills  dufky ;  legs  brown  ; 
webs  and  claws  pale.  This  bird  is  pretty  frequent  in 
England  ;  fufficiehtly  fo  on  the  river  Thames,  where 
it  is  called  by  the  fifhermen  fprat  Jeon ,  being  often  feen 
in  vad  numbers  among  the  fhoals  of  that  fifh,  diving 
after  them,  and  frequently  approaching  very  near  the 
boats  while  fifhing.  It  is  common  about  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  Sea,  but  not  obferved  in  other  parts  of 
Ruffia,  yet  is  a  native  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  lays  two 
eggs,  in  the  grafs,  on  the  borders  of  lakes  not  far  from 
the  fea  ;  they  are  exadlly  oval,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
goofe,  dufky,  marked  with  a  few  black  fpots.  Thefe 
are  alfo  frequent  about  the  fifh  ponds  in  France,  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  frozen,  when  they  betake  themfelves  to 
the  rivers.  This  and  the  two  lad  vifit  New  Yoik  in 
winter,  but  return  very  far  north  to  breed. 

9.  The  crydatus,creded  diver, or  cargoofe,weighstwo 
pounds  and  an  half.  Its  length  is  2 1  inches,  the  breadth 
30;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  red  at  the 
bafe,  and  black  at  the  point ;  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes  is  a  dripe  of  black  naked  fkin  ;  the  irides  are  of 
a  fine  pale  red;  the  tongue  is  a  third  part  fhorter  than 
the  bill,  flender,  hard  at  the  end,  and  a  little  divided  ; 
on  the  head  is  a  large  dufky  cred,  feparated  in  the 
middle.  The  cheeks  and  throat  are  furrounded  with 
a  long  pendent  ruff,  of  a  bright  tawney  colour,  edged 
with  black  ;  the  chin  is  white  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  black  line,  and  above  that  a  white  one  ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  a  footy  hue; 
the  rump,  for  it  wants  a  tail,  is  covered  with  long  foft 
down.  The  covert-feathers  on  the  fecond  and  third 
joints  of  the  wing,  and  the  under  coverts,  are  white  ; 
all  the  other  wing-feathers,  except  the  fecondaries, 
are  dufky,  thofe  being  white  ;  the  bread  and  belly 
are  of  a  mod  beautiful  filvery  white,  gloffy  as  fattin  : 
the  outfide  of  the  legs  and  the  bottom  of  the  feet  are 
dufky ;  the  inflde  of  the  legs  and  the  toes  of  a  pale 
green.  Thefe  birds  frequent  the  meres  of  Shrop- 
fliire  and  Chefhire,  where  they  breed  ;  and  the  great 
fen  of  Lincolnfhire,  where  they  are  called  gaunts. 
Their  fkins  are  made  into  tippets,  and  fold  at  as  high 
a  price  as  thofe  which  come  from  Geneva.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  lays  four  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  and  the  fame 
fize  with  thofe  of  a  pigeon.  The  ned  is  formed  of 
the  roots  of  bugbane,  italks  of  water-lily,  pond-weed, 
and  water-violet,  floating  independent  among  the  reeds 
and  flags ;  the  water  penetrates  it,  and  the  bird  fits 
and  hatches  the  eggs  in  that  wet  condition  ;  the'  neft 
is  fometimes  blown  from  among  the  flags  into  the 
middle  of  the  water  :  in  thefe  circumftances  the  fable 
v  Vol.  V.  Parti. 
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of  the  halcyon’s  ned  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  vindi-  Coh  n  bus, 
cated.  It  is  a  careful  nurfe  of  its  young  ;  being  ob-  ^om~ 
ferve^l  to  feed  them  mod  afiiduoufly,  commonly  with  v 
fmall  eels  ;  and  when  the  infant  brood  are  tired,  the 
parent  will  carry  them  either  on  its  back  or  under  its 
wings.  It  preys  on  fifh,  and  is  almod  perpetually  di¬ 
ving  ;  it  does  not  fhow  much  more  than  the  head  a- 
bove  water  :  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  fhot,  as  it  dart# 
down  on  the  lead  appearance  of  danger.  It  13  never 
feen  on  land  ;  and,  though  didurbed  ever  fo  often, 
will  not  fly  farther  than  the  end  of  the  lake1.  Its  fkin 
is  out  of  feafon  about  February,  lofing  then  its  bright 
colour ;  and  in  the  breeding  time  its  bread  is  almod 
bare.  The  flefh  is  exceffively  rank. 

10.  The  urinator,  or  tippet-grebe,  thought  by  Mr 
Latham  not  to  be  a  different  fpecies  from  the  former, 
being  only  fomewhat  lefs,  and  wanting  the  cred  and 
ruff.  The  fules  *of  the  neck  are  driped  downwards  from 
the  head  with  narrow  lines  ofblack  and  white  :  mother 
refpcdls  the  colours  and  marks  agree  with  that  bird. 

This  fpecies  has  been  fhot  on  Rodern  Mere  in  Chefhire. 

It  is  rather  fcarce  in  England,  but  is  common  in  the 
winter  time  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  They  appear 
there  in  flocks  of  10  or  12;  and  are  killed  for  the 
fake  of  their  beautiful  fkins.  The  under  fide  of  them 
being  drefled  with  the  feathers  on,  are  made  into 
muffs  and  tippets  :  each  bird  fells  for  about  14  fhillings. 

1 1.  The  auritus, eared  grebe,  or  dob-chick,  isin  length 
one  foot  to  the  rump  ;  the  extent  is  22  inches  ;  the  biff 
black,  flender,  and  {lightly  recurvated ;  the  irides 
crimfon  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  black  ;  the  throat 
fpotted  with  white ;  the  whole  upper  fide  of  a  blackifh 
brown,  except  the  ridge  of  the  wing  about  the  fird 
joint,  and  the  fecondary  feathers,  which  are  white ; 
the  bread,  belly,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
white  ;  the  fubaxillary  feathers,  and  fome  on  the  fide 
of  the  rump,  ferruginous.  Behind  the  eyes,  on  each 
fide,  is  a  tuft  of  long,  loofe,  ruft  coloured  feathers 
hanging  backwards  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dufky  green. 

They  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding  where  they 
breed.  No  external  difference  is  to  be  obferved  be¬ 
tween  the  male  and  the  female  of  this  fpecies.  They 
make  their  ned  not  unlike  that  of  the  former ;  and 
lay  four  or  five  fmall  eggs. 

12.  The  horned  grebe,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  teal ; 
weight,  one  pound  ;  length,  one  foot;  breadth,  16 
inches.  Bill  one  inch,  dufky  ;  head  very  full  of  fea¬ 
thers,  and  of  a  gloffy  deep  green,  nearly  black  ;  thro’ 
each  eye  is  a  ftreak  of  yellow  feathers,  elongated  into 
a  tuft  as  it  paffes  to  the  hind  head  :  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  a  dufky  brown  ;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  bread,  daik  orange  red  ;  the  leffer  wing 
coverts,  cinerous ;  the  greater  and  quills,  black  ;  mid¬ 
dle  ones,  white  :  belly,  gloffy  white ;  legs,  cinerous 
blue  before,  pale  behind. — It  inhabites  Hudfon’s  bay; 
and  fird  appears  in  May,  about  the  frefh  waters.  It 
1  ays  from  two  to  four  white  eggs  in  June,  among  the 
aquatic  plants  ;  and  is  laid  to -cover  them  when  abroad. 

It  retires  fouth  in  autumn  ;  appears  then  at  New  York, 
flaying  till  fpring,  when  it  returns  to  the  north  For 
its  vad  quicknefs  in  diving,  it  is  called  the  water-witch* 

At  Hudfo-n’s  bay,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  [eekeep. 

Sec  Plate  CXLIIL 

COM,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  empire  of  Perfia,  and- 
province  of  Iracrtgemi,  It  is  a  large  populous  place, 
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Coma  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  civil  wars.  E.Long. 


Combina¬ 

tion. 


49.  i  N.  Lat.  34.  o. 

COMA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a  preternatural  propen- 
fity  to  fleep,  when,  neverthelefs,  the  patient  does  not 
fleep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes  immediately  without  any 
relief.  See  M e m c  1  n  Index. 

Coma  Berenices ,  Berenice’s  hair,  in  aflronomy,  a 
modern  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  com- 
pofed  of  unformed  liars  between  the  Lion’s  tail  and 
Bootes.  This  conftellation  is  faid  to  have  been  form¬ 
ed  by  Conon,  an  aftronotner,  in  order  to  confole  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  for  the  lofs  of  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  which  was  ftolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
where  die  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a  vidlory  ob¬ 
tained  by  her  hufband.  The  liars  of  this  eonftella- 
tion,  in  Tycho’s  Catalogue,  are  fourteen;  in  Hevelius’s, 
twenty-one;  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  forty-three. 

Coma  Somnolentum,  is  when  the  patient  continues  in 
a  profound  deep  ;  and,  when  awakened,  immediately 
relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

COMARUM,  marsh-cinquefoil:  A  genus  of 
the  polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  elafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  35th  order,  Senticofa.  The  calyx  is  decemfid  ; 
the  petals  five,  lefs  than  the  calyx  ;  the  receptacle 
of  the  feeds  ovate,  fpongy,  and  perfilling.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  rifes  about 
two  feet  'high,  and  bears  fruit  fomewhat  like  that 
of  the  ftrawberry.  It  grows  naturally  in  bogs,  fo  is 
not  eafily  preferved  in  gardens.  The  root  dyes  a 
dirty  red.  The  Irifh  rub  their  milking  pails  with  it, 
and  It  makes  the  milk  appear  thicker  and  richer. 
Goats  eat  the  herb ;  cows  and  fheep  are  not  fond  of 
it ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

COMB,  an  inllrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs 
flax,  wool,  hair,  &c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
England. 

Comb  is  alfo  the  crell,  or  red  flefhy  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock’s  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engage¬ 
ment,  or  a  difference  decided  by  arms.  See  Battle. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of 
fome  doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel,  by  the  fwords  or 
ballons  of  two  champions.  This  form  of  proceeding 
was  very  frequent,  not  only  in  criminal  but  in  civiL 
caufes  ;  being  built  on  a  fuppofition  that  God  would 
never  grant  the  vidlory  but  to  him  who  had  the  befl 
right.  The  lafl  trial  of  this  kind  in  England  was  be¬ 
tween  Donald  lord  Ray  appellant,  and  David  Ram- 
fay,  Efq;  defendant,  when,  after  many  formalities,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  King’s  pleafure.  See  the 
article  Battle. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber  (Thomas),  an  eminent  di¬ 
vine  born  at  Weflram  in  Kent,  in  1645,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  ;  created  do&or  of  divinity  ;  and,  after 
feveral  preferments  in  the  church,  was  made  dean  of 
Durham.  He  was  chaplain  to  Anne  princefs  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He 
was  author  of  feveral  works,  viz.  1.  A  fcholaflical 
billory  of  the  primitive  and  general  ufe  of  Liturgies. 
2.  A  Companion  to  the  Altar.  3.  A  brief  difeourfe 
upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catechifm,  and  confirma¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  1699,  aged  55. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  things,  two  by  two. 


Combination,  in  mathematics,  is  the  variation  or  Combina- 
alteration  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  or  the  ,  tl0n; 
like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poffible.-  See  Changes.  v  . 

Aphorifms.  I.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  arith¬ 
metic  decreafmg  feries,  whofe  firfl  term  is  the  number 
out  of  which  the  combinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
whofe  common  difference  is  1,  there  be  taken  as 
many  terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  combined, 
and  thefe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other  ;  and  if 
from  the  feries  1,  2,  3,  4,  & c.  there  may  be  taken 
the  fame  number  of  terms,  and  they  be  multiplied  in¬ 
to  each  other,  and  the  firfl  product  be  divided  by  the 
fecond  ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  combina¬ 
tions  required.  Therefore,  if  you  would  know  liow 
many  ways  four  quantities  can  be  combined  in  feven, 
multiply  the  firfl  four  terms  of  the  feries,  7,  6,  5,  4, 

8c c.  together,  and  divide  the  produdl,  which  will  be 
840,  by  the  produdl  of  the  firfl  four  terms  of  the  fe¬ 
ries,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient 
35  will  be  the  combinations  of  4  in  7.  II.  In  all 
permutations,  if  the  feries  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  as  many  terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be 
changed,  and  thofe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  o- 
ther  ;  the  produdl  will  be  the  number  of  permutations 
fought.  Thus,  if  you  would  know  how  many  permu¬ 
tations  can  be  formed  with  five  quantities,  multiply 
the  terms  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  together,  and  the  produdl  120 
will  be  the  number  of  all  the  permutations. 

Problems .  I.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that 
may  be  rung  on  12  bells.  It  appears  by  the  fecond* 
aphorifm,  that  nothing  is  more  neceffary  here  than, 
to  multiply  the  numbers  from  1  to  12  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  lafl  pro~- 
dudl  will  be  the  number  fought. 

1 

2 
2 

x 

6 

Jr 

24 

5 

12Q 

_ 6 

720 

_ 7 

5040 

8 

4°32° 

_ 9 

362880 


3628800 

1 1 

39916800 

12 

479,001,600 

II.  Suppofe  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrote 
fo  fmall  that  no  one  of  them  fhall  take  up  more  fpace 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fquare  inch  :  to  find  how 
many  fquare  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations  of  the  24  letters  in  that  fize.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fame  method  as  in  the  lafl  problem,  the; 
number  of  permutations  of  the  24  letters  will  be  found 

to 
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Combine  to  be  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000.  Now  the 
tlon>  ,  inches  in  a  fquare  yard  being  1296,  that  number  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  1*00  gives  1 29,600,  which  is  the  number  of 
letters  each  fquare  yard  will  contain  ;  therefore  if  we 
divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000  by  129600 
the  quotient,  which  is  478,741,050,720,092,160,  will 
be  the  number  of  yards  required,  to  contain  the 
above  mentioned  number  of  permutations.  But  as 
all  the  24  letters  are  contained  in  every  permuta¬ 
tion,  it  will  require  a  fpace  24  times  as  large  ;  that  is, 
11,489,785,217,282,211,840.  Now  the  number  of 
fquare  yards  contained  on  the  furfaee  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  617,197,435,008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  furfaee  18620  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth  to  write  all  the  pnrmutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  fize  above  mentioned. 

III.  To  find  how  many  different  ways  the  eldefl 
hand  at  piquet  may  take  in  his  five  cards.  The  eldefl 
hand  having  1 2  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  five  of  which  may  be  in  thofe  he  takes  in  ; 
confequently  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  ways  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  20.  Therefore,  by  apho- 
rifm  I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17,  16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  1,  2,  3,4,  5,  multiplied  into  each  other, 
which  make  120,  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will 
be  the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  15503  to  r,  that 
the  eldefl  hand  does  not  take  in  any  five  certain  cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  perfon  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whift,  without  ever  holding  the  fame 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played  with  at 
whift  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  perfon 
being  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  as  in  the  lafl  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiplying 
52  by  51,  50,  &:c.  fo  on  to  41,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,91 1,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
that  fum  by  1,  2,  3,  & c.  to  13,  which  will  make 
6,227,020,800,  the  quotient,  which  ^635,0 1 3,55 9,600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  13  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52,  and  confequently  the  number  fought. 
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The  conftrudlion  of  this  table  is  very  fimple.  The 
line  A  a  confifls  of  the  firft  12  numbers.  The  line 
A  b  confifls  every  where  of  units;  and  fecond  term  3, 
of  the  line  B  c,  is  compofed  of  the  two  terms  1  and  2 
in  the  preceding  rank :  the  third  term  6,  in  that  line, 
is  formed  of  the  two  terms  3  and  3  in  the  preceding 
rank  :  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  every  term,  after  the  firft, 
being  compofed  of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  rank  :  and  by  the  fame  method  it  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this  table 
how  often  any  number  of  things  can  be  combined  in 
another  number,  under  13,  as  fuppofe  5  cards  out  of 
8  ;  in  the  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is 
56,  and  that  is  the  number  required. 

Though  we  have  fhown  in  the  foregoing  problems 
the  manner  of  finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers 
whatever,  yet  as  this  table  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  fmall  nnmbers,  by  infpe&ion  only,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  on  many  occasions  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples. 

V.  To  find  how  many  different  founds  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  flriking  on  a  harpfichord  two  or  more  of 
the  feven  natural  notes  at  the  fame  time.  1.  The 
combinations  of  two  in  feven,  by  the  foregoing  tri¬ 
angle  are  -  -  -21 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7,  are  .  3^ 

3.  The  combinations  of  4  in  7,  are  -  35 

4.  The  combinations  of  5,  are  -  21 

5.  The  combinations  of  6,  are  -  7 

6.  The  fe  ven  notes  all  together  once  -  t 

Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  founds  will  be  ilo 

VI.  Take  four  fquare  pieces  of  pafteboard,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion,  and  divide  them  diagonally,  that  is 
by  drawing  a  line  from  two  oppofite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  triangles  ;  paint  7  of  thefe  triangles 
with  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  how  many  chequers  or  regular  four-fided  figures, 
different  either  in  foim  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
of  thofe  eight  triangles.  Firft,  by  combining  two  of 
thefe  triangles,  there  may  be  formed  either  the  trian¬ 
gular  fquare  A,  or  the  inclined  fquare  B  called  a  rhomb . 
Secondly,  by  combining  four  of  the  triangles,  the  larrre 
fquare  G  may  be  formed ;  or  the  long  fquare  D,  cal¬ 
led  a  parallelogram . 


Now  the  firft  two  fquares,  confifling  of  two  parts 
out  of  8,  they  may  each  of  them,  by  the  eighth  rank 
of  the  triangle  be  taken  28  different  ways,  which 
makes  56.  And  the  lafl  two  fquares,  confifling  of 
four  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  fame  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times,  which  makes  14.0 

To  which  add  the  foregoing  number  -  56 

And  the  number  of  the  different  fquares  that 

may  be  formed  of  the  8  triangles,  will  be  196 
Z  2  VI L 
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VII.  A  man  has  12  different  forts  of  flowers,  and  a 

large  number  of  each  fort.  He  is  defirous  of  fetting 
them  in  beds  or  flourifhes  in  his  parterre  :  Six  flowers 

in  fome,  7  in  others,  and  S  in  others  ;  fo  as  to  have 

the  greatefl  variety  poffible ;  the  flowers  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  fame.  To  find  how  many  beds  he 
mu  ft  have.  1.  The  combinations  of  6  in  12  by  the 
laft  rank  of  the  triangle,  are  924 

2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12,  are  792 

3.  The  combinations  of  8  in  12,  are  495 

Therefore  the  number  of  beds  mull  be  2211, 

VII I.  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may  be 
thrown  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  has  6  faces,  and  as 
every  face  of  one  die  may  Be  combined  with  all  the 
faces  of  the  other,  it  follows,  that  6  multiplied  by  6, 
that  is  36,  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  chances ;  as 
is  alfo  evident  from  the  following  table  r 
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1. 1 


Numb,  of 
chances. 


Numb,  of 
joints. 


2.1 

2.2 

4-1 

3-3 

6.1 

4.4 
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6 
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It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  numbers  are  rtiade  Combing 
ufe  of  in  forming  thefe  tables.  We  fliall  here  confine  ^ 
ourfelves  to  fneh  as  are  applicable  to  the  fubfequent  rmm4 
experiments.  Any  one  may  conftrudl  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  he  intends  they 
fliall  anfwer. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  correfpond  to  the 
nine  digits  and  a  cipher,  there  muff  be  ten  cards,  and 
at  the  top  of  nine  of  them  muft  be  written  One  of  the 
digits,  and  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  Thefe  cards  mull 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  1  being  on  the  firfl,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom. 

You  then  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done  in  fhufSing,  and  taking  off  the  two  top 
cards,  1  and  2,  you  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them  ;  and  under  thofe  four  cards  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  5,  6,  and  7  :  at  the  top  you  put  the  cards  8 
and  9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  o  ;  con- 
ftantly  placing  in  fucceflion  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom  : 

And  they  will  then  be  in  the  following  order  : 

8.9.. 3.4..1.2...5.6.7..0 

If  you  fliuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  they  will  then  Hand  in  this  order  ; 

6.7. . 3.4.. 8.9. .1.2. 5. .0 

Thus,  at  every  new  fliuffle,  they  will  have  a  diffe¬ 
rent  order,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  following  lines  : 

1  fhuffle  8. 9. 3. 4.1. 2. 5. 6. 7.0 


T.  That  the  number  of 


It  appears  by  this  table, 
uhances  for  each  point  continually  increafes  to  the 
point  of  feven,  -and  then  continually  decreafes  till  1 2  : 
therefore  if  two  points  arc  propofed  to  be  thrown, 
the  equality,  or  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other, 
is  clearly  vifible  (a).  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances 


6.7.3.4.8.9.1.2.5-0 
2. 5. 3. 4.6. 7. 8. 9.1.0 
9. 1. 3.4.2. 5. 6.7. 8.0 
7.8.3.4.9.1.2.5.6.0 
5.6.3.4.7.8.9.1.2.0 
1. 2. 3.4.5. 6.7. 8.9.0 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  number,  that 
the  cards  return  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  firfl 
placed,  after  a  number  of  fhuffles,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  columns  that  never  change  the  order,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 
fhuffles  is  7,  and  the  number  of  columns  in  which  the 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


_ _  x  #  2. 

pn  the  dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided  by  carjs  marked  3,  4,  &e.  never  change  their  places  is  3, 
36,  the  number  of  different  throng  on  the  dice,  the  which  are  ^  £  IO>  the  number  of  the  carjs.  This 


quotient  is  7  :  it  follows  therefore,  that  at  every  throw 
there  is  an  equal  chance  of  bringing  feven  points. 
3.  As  there  are  36  chances  on  the  dice,  and  only  6 
of  them  doublets,  it  is  5  to  1,  at  any  one  throw,  a- 
gainil  throwing  a  doublet. 

By  the  fame  method  the  number  of  chances  upon 
any  number  of  dice  may  be  found  :  for  if  36  he  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  6,  that  product,  which  is  216,  will  be  the 
chances  on  3  dice  ;  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  6,  the  product  will  be  the  chances  on  4  dice,  & c. 

Combinations  of  the  Cards .  The  following  expe¬ 
riments*  founded  on  the  do&rine  of  combinations, 
may  poflibly  amufe  a  number  of  our  readers.  The 
tables  given  are  the  bafis  of  many  experiments,  as  well 
011  numbers, letters,  and  other  fubjefts,. as  on  the  cards; 
but  the  effedl  produced  by  them  with  the  lail  is  the 
moil  furpriiing,  as  that  which  fhould  feem  to  prevent 
any  colluiion,  that  is  the  {huffling  of  the  cards,  is  on 
the  contrary  the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds. 


property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers;  the  cards 
iometimes  returning  to  the  fir  ft  order  in  a  lefs  number, 
and  foinetiines  in  a  greater  number  of  ihuftles  than  that 
of  the  cards. 
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TABLES  of  COMBINATIONS^ 

Conftrucled  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

I.  For  ten  numbers . 

Order  btfore  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  After  the  ad.  After  the  3d. 


9 

1 

o 

Thefe 


(a)  It  is  eafy  from  hence  to  determine  whether  a  bett  propped  at  hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  dice* 
Be  advantageous  or  not  ;  if  the  dice  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  the  cafe  for  any  long  time  toge¬ 
ther  as  it  is  fo  eafy  for  thofe  that  are  poffcffed  of  a  dexterity  of  hand  u  change  the  true  dice  for  falfe). 
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thiiu-  Thefe  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  piquet 
•>°*  except  the  36th,  appear  to  have  been  compofed  by 
M.  Guyot. 


II.  For  twenty -four  numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  1  it  deal.  After  the  ad.  After  the  3d. 
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III.  For  twenty -/even  numbers. 

Order  befere  dealing.  After  1  ft  deal.  After  the  ad.  After  the  3d. 
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IV.  For  thirty-two  numbers.  Combina- 

Order  before  dealing.  After  tft  deal.  After  the  ad.  After  the  3d.  tion* 
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I.  44  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  being 
44  written  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have 
44  been  twice  fhuffled,  give  an  anfwer  to  a  queftion 
44  that  fhall  be  propofed ;  as,  for  example,  What  is 
44  love  ?”  Let  24  letters  be  written  on  as  many  cards 
which,  after  they  have  been  twice  fhuffled,  fhall  giv£' 
the  following  anfwer : 

A  dream  of  joy  that  foon  is  o'er. 

Firft,  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  line  on  each' 
of  the  cards(B).  Then  write  the  anfwer  on  a  paper, 
and  aflign  one  of  the  24  firil  numbers  to  each  card, 
in  the  following  order  : 

A  DREAM  OF  JOY  THAT  SOON 
1  23456  7.  8  9  10111213141516171819. 

I  S  O’ER. 

2021  22  23  24 

Next,  write  on  another  paper  a  line  of  numbers, 
from  1  to  24,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  24  combi¬ 
nations,  you  will  fee  that  the  firft  number  after  the  fe- 
cond  fhuffle  is  2 1  ;  therefore  the  card  that  has  the  firft 
letter  of  the  a*fwer,  which  is  A,  mud  be  placed 
againft  that  number,  in  the  line  of  numbers  you  have 
juft  made(c).  In  like  manner  the  number  22  being  the 
fecond  of  the  fame  column,  indicates  that  the  card 

which 


(b)  Thefe  letters  fhould  be  written  in  capitals  on  one  of  the  corners  of  each  card,  that  the  words  may  be 
eafily  legible  when  the  cards  are  fpread  open. 

(c)  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  you  would  have  the  anfwer  after  one  fhuffle,  the  cards  muft  be  placed  according; 
to  the  firft  column  of  the  table  \  or  if  after  three  fhuffles,  according  to  the  third  column. 


' 
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'Com  bin  a-  which  anfwers  to  the  fecond  letter  D  of  the  anfwer, 
t  tlon‘  mud  be  placed  againft  that  number  :  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
The  cards  will  then  ftand  in  the  following  order : 

T  2  3  45  67891011  1213141516171819 
OOF  S  AMNTO  I  S  II  H  A  E  O  >E  J  O 
20  21  22  23  24 
RADYT 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  after  thefe  cards  have 
been  twice  fhuffled,  they  muft  infallibly  ftand  in  the 
order  of  the  leters  in  the  anfwer. 

Obferve  1.  You  fliould  have  feveral  queftions,  with 
their  anfwers,  confifting  of  24  letters,  written  on  cards  : 
thefe  cards  ftiould  be  put  in  cafes,  and  numbered,  that 
you  may  know  to  which  queftion  each  anfwer  belongs. 
You  then  prefent  the  queftions ;  and  when  any  one  of 
them  is  chofen,you  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains  the 
anfwer,  and  fhowing  that  the  letters  written  on  them 
make  no  fenfe,  you  then  fhuffle  them,  and  the  anfwer 
becomes  obvious. 

2.  To  make  this  experiment  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  you  may  have  three  cards,  on  each  of  which  an 
anfwer  is  written  ;  one  of  which  cards  muft  be  a  little 
wider,  and  another  a  little  longer,  than  the  others. 
You  give  thefe  three  cards  to  any  one,  and  when  he 
has  privately  chofen  one,  of  them,  he  gives  you  the  o- 
ther  two,  which  you  put  in  your  pocket  without  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  having  difeovered  by  feeling  which  he 
has  chofen.  You  then  pull  out  the  cafe  that  containsfthe 
cards  that  anfwer  to  his  queftion,  and  perform  as  before. 

3.  You  may  alio  contrive  to  have  a  long  card  at 
the  bottom,  after  the  fecond  fhuftle.  The  cards  may 
be  then  cut  feveral  times,  till  you  perceive  by  the 
touch  that  the  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  then  give 
the  anfwer ;  for  the  repeated  cuttings,  however  often, 
will  make  no  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  cards. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  obfervations  is  applicable  to 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  experiments,  and  the  third  may 
be  pra&ifed  in  almoft  all  experiments  with  the  cards. 
You  fhould  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  foon  as 
the  anfwer  has  been  fhown  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  fliould 
defire  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  you  may  offer 
another  queftion,  and  pull  out  tliofe  cards  that  contain 
the  anfwer. 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at 
all  times  pleafure  and  furprife,  yet  it  muft  be  owned 
that  a  great  part  of  the  applaufe  it  receives  arifes  from 
the  addrefs  with  which  it  is  performed. 

II.  “  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  written 
Ci  upon  fo  many  cards,  to  fhuffle  them,  and  pronounce 
“  the  letters  fhall  then  be  in  their  natural  order;  but 
“  that  not  fucceeding,  to  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time, 

and  then  fhow  them  in  proper  order.”  .Write  the 
24  letters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order  : 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  S  9  1011  12 
RSH Q_E  F  T  P  G  U  X  C 
13  1415  16  17  18  19  20 21  2223  24 
NODYZ  I  K&ABLM 

The  cards  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  fhow  them 
upon  the  table,  that  it  may  appear  they  are  promif- 
cuoufly  marked.  Then  fhuffle  and  lay  them  again  on 
-the  table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  Appear  to  be  furprifed  that  you  have 
•failed;  take  them  up  again  and  give  them  a  fecond 
rfhuffle,  and  then  counting  them  down  on  the  table  they 
otvill  all  be  in  their  natural  order. 


III.  u  Several  letters  being  written  promifcuoufly  Combif^ 
“  upon  32  cards,  after  they  have  been  once  fhuffled,  hon. 
“  to  find  in  a  part  of  them  a  queftion  ;  and  then 
“  {huffing  the  remainder  a  fecond  time,  to  fhow  the 
“  anfwer.  Suppofe  the  queftion  to  be.  What  is  each 
“  Briton's  boajl  ?  and  the  anfwer,  His  liberty  ;  which 
“  taken  together  contain  32  letters.” 

After  you  have  written  thofe  letters  on  32  cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  words,  his  liberty ,  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  firft  ten  numbers  thus : 

HIS  LIBERTY 
1  2  3  45678910 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  table  of  combinations 
for  ten  numbers,  and  apply  the  rcfpe&ive  numbers  to 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  experiment  I.  taking 
the  firft  column,  as  thefe  are  to  be  {huffed  only  once, 
according  to  that  order. 

123  45678910 
IBS  L  E  RTHI  Y 

This  is  the  order  in  which  thefe  cards  muft  ftand 
after  the  whole  number  32  has  been  once  {huffed,  fo 
that  after  a  fecond  fhuffe  they  may  ftand  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order.  Next  difpofe  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  firft  column  for  32  letters  :  the  laft 
ten  are  to'  be  here  placed  in  the  order  above  ;  as  fol¬ 
lows, 

W  H  A‘T  IS  EACH  BRITON’S 
1  2  34567  891011121314151617 
BOAST? 

18  19*20  21  22 

IBSLERTHIY 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

Therefore,  by  the  firft  column  of  the  table,  they 
will  next  ftand  thus  : 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10111213141516 
ITBRONSCHB  OAEAS  T  long  card . 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  2  e  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 
I  I  SB  S  L  I  B  E  R  T  W  H  H  I  Y 

You  muft  obferve,  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
1 6th  in  order,  being  the  laft  of  the  queftion,  is  a  long 
card  ;  that  you  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  firft  fhuffe,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  other  ten  cards  that  contain  the 
anfwer. 

Your  cards  being,  thus  difpofed,  you  fhow  that  they 
make  no  meaning  ;  then  fhuffe  them  once,  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  at  the  long  card,  you  give  the  firft  part  to 
any  one,  who  reads  the  queftion,  but  can  find  no  an¬ 
fwer  in  the  others,  which  you  open  before  him  ;  you 
then  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  fhow  the  anfwer 
as  above. 

IV.  “  To  write  32  letters  on  fo  many  cards,  then 
Ci  fhuffle  and  .deal  them  by  twos  to  two  perfons,  in 
u  fucli  manner,  that  the  cards*  of  one  fhall  contain  a 
“  queftion,  and  thofe  of  the  other  an  anfwer.  Sup- 
u  pofe  the  queftion  to  be,  Is  nothing  certain  f  and  the 
“  anfwer,  Tesy  dlf appointment.” 

Over  the  letters  of  this  queftion  and  anfwer,  write 
the  following  numbers,  which  correfpond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt  by  two  and  two. 

IS  NOTHING  CERTAIN? 
3132272823  24  19  20  15  16  11  12  7  8  34 
YES,  DISAPOINTMENT. 

29  30  25  26  21  22  17  18  13  14  9  10  5  6  1  2 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  firit  column  of  the  table 

5  for 


COM  [ 

:o  -ina-  for  32  numbers,  and  difpofe  thefe  32  cards  in  the  fol- 
1#  lowing  order,  by  that  column. 

12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  to  11  12  1^  14  ic  16 

OIERGCAN T  P  I  N  T  A  I  S 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  27  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

TMEHSD  INNOYNTE  IS 

The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  fhuffle  them  once, 
and  deal  them  two  and  two  ;  when  ©ne  of  the  parties 
will  neceffarily  have  the  queftion,  and  the  other  the 
anfwer. 

Inftead  of  letters  you  may  write  words  upon  the 
32  cards,  16  of  which  may  contain  a  queftion,  and  the 
remainder  the  anfwer ;  or  what  other  matter  you 
pleafe.  If  there  be  found  difficulty  in  accommodating 
the  words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two 
or  moie  letters  or  fyllables  written  upon  one  card. 

V.  “  The  five  beatitudes.”  The  five  bleffings  we 
will  fuppofe  to  be,  1.  Science,  2.  Courage,  3.  Health, 
4.  Riches,  and  5.  Virtue.  Thefe  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  five  per- 
fons.  Firft  write  the  letters  of  thefe  wrords  fuccef- 
fively,  in  the  order  they  ftand,  and  then  add  the  num¬ 
bers  here  annexed  to  them. 

SCIENCE  COUR  AGE 
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fling  is  here  to  be  repeated  three  times,  we  think  it  Combina- 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  tion* 
be  placed  before  the  firft  fhuffle. 


31  26  21  16  1  j  6  1 
HEALTH 
282318138  3 
VIRTUE 


322722 1712  7  2 

RICHES 

2924i9i4  9  4 


3025  20  15  10  5 

Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  firft  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  table  for  32  numbers,  as  in  the  laii  expe¬ 
riment.  Thus, 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
LHNATEREUA  C  RG  T  I  U 

1718  19  20  21  22  23242C262728  29  30  31  32 

EECI  ICHSOHREEV3C 

Next,  take  a  pack  of  cards,  and  write  on  the  four 
firft  the  word  Science  ;  on  the  four  next  the  word 
Courage  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  fhow  that  the 
cards  on  which  the  letters  are  written  convey  no  mean¬ 
ing.  Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are 
written,  and  fpreading  open  the  firft  four  cards,  with 
their  backs  upward,  you  defire  the  firft  perfon  to 
choofe  one.  Then  clofe  thofe  cards  and  fpread  the 
next  four  to  the  fecond  perfon  ;  and  fo  to  all  the  five ; 
telling  them  to  hold  up  their  cards  left  you  ffiould  have 
a  confederate  in  the  room. 

You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  perfon 
who  chofe  the  firft  card,  and  each  one  will  find  in  his 
hand  the  fame  word  as  is  written  on  his  card.  You  will 
obferve,  that  after  the  fixth  round  of  dealing,  there 
will  be  two  cards  left,  which  you  give  to  the  firft  and 
fecond  perfons,  as  their  words  contain  a  letter  more 
than  the  others. 

VI.  “  The  cards  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed 
together,  after  fhuffling  them,  to  bring,  by  cutting 
them,  all  the  cards  of  each  fuit  together.”  The  order 
in  which  the  cards  mult  be  placed  to  produce  the  effedl 
defired  being  eftabliflied  on  the  fame  principle  as  that 
explained  in  the  experiment  II.  except  that  the  fhuf- 


Order  of  the  Cards. 


clubs 


1  Ace  1 

2  Knave  J 

3  Light  2  diamonds 

4  Seven  3 

wide  card 

5  Ten  clubs 

7  Seven  }  fPade9 
wide  card 

8  Ten 

9  Nine 

10  Queen 

1 1  Knave 
j  2  Queen  clubs 

13  Eight  7  , 

14  Seven  5  heartS 
wide  card 

15  Ten 

1 6  Nine 


diamonds 


|  fpades 


17  King  clubs 

18  Ten  7  1 

19  Nine  $  hearts 

20  Seven  clubs 

2 1  Ace  diamonds 

22  Knave  fpades 

23  Queen  hearts 

24  Knave  hearts 

25  Ace  fpades 

26  King  diamonds 

27  Nine  clubs 

28  Ace  ?  , 

29  King  £  hearts 

30  Eight  club3 

ll  Q&,  | 


You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  cutting  at  the  wide 
card,  which  will  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  the  eight 
cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  fuit  of  hearts,  down 
on  the  table.  Then  fhuffling  the  remaining  cards  a  fe¬ 
cond  time,  you  cut  at  the  fecond  wide  card,  which 
will  be  the  feven  of  fpades,  and  lay,  in  like  manner, 
the  eight  fpades  down  on  the  table.  You  fhuffle  the 
cards  a  third  time,  and  offering  them  to  any  one  to 
cut,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  the  wide  card  (d), 
which  is  the  feven  of  diamonds,  and  confequently 
divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  will  be  diamonds  and  the  other  clubs. 

VII.  “  The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  together, 
to  divide  the  pack  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  name 
the  number  of  points  contained  in  each  part.”  You 
are  firft  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and  knave  (hall 
count,  as  lifual,  io,  the  ace  i,  and  the  other  cards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  points.  Then  difpofe 
the  cards,  by  the  table  for  32  numbers,  in  the  following 
order,  and  obferve  that  the  laft  card  of  the  firft  divi- 
fion  muft  be  a  wide  card. 

Order  of  the  cards  before  fhuffling. 

17  Nine  diamonds 

18  Ace  fpades 

19  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  ”7 

21  Eight  C  diamonds  5 

22  King  S 

23  Seven  fpades 

26  Knave  hearts 

27  King  clubs 

28  Nine  1  r  , 

29  King  j  fPades 

14 


1  Seven  hearts 

2  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearts 

4  Eight  ^ 

5  Knave  V  fpades 

6  Ten  3 

7  Queen  7  ,  , 

8  A?e  J  clubs 

9  Ace  hearts 
wide  card 

10  Nine  hearts 

1 1  Queen  fpades 

12  Knave  clubs 

13  Ten  diamonds 


(d)  You  muft  take  particular  notice  whether  they  be  cut  at  the  wide  card,  and  if  they  are  not,  you  muff 
have  them  cut,  or  cut  them  again  yourfelf. 


14  Ten  ' 

15  King  < 

16  Queen. 


G  O 


hearts 


m  L 

30  Ace  diamonds 
h  l  Clubs 


184  ] 


clubs 


32 


Eight  5 


You  then  fhuflle  them  carefully,  according  to  the 
method  before  described,  and  they  will  ftand  in  the 
following  order. 


Cards. 


Numbers.  Cards. 


Numbers. 


1  Nine  }  9 

2  King  C  fpadcs  10 

3  Seven  j  7 

4  Seven  diamonds  7 

5  Ace  fpades  1 

carried  up  34 


brought  up  34 

6  Ten  clubs  IQ 

7  Ten  diamonds  to 

8  Ten  hearts  10 

9  Ace  clubs  1 

10  Ace hearts( wide  card)  1 

total  66 


1 1  Eight  hearts 

12  Eight  fpadcs 

13  Seven  hearts 

14  Nine  clubs 

1  c  Knave  ?  f  , 

16  Ten  >fPadeS 

17  Queen  clubs 

18  Nine  hearts 

19  Queen  fpades 

20  Knave  clubs 
)i 1  King  hearts 


8 

8 

7 

9 

TO 

TO 

10 

9 

10 

10 

TO 


carried  up  1  o  1 


Brought,  up 

22  Qu^en  hearts 

23  Nine  -> 

24  Knave  J 

25  Eight  diamonds 

26  King  p 

27  Queen  > 

28  Knave  hearts 

29  King  clubs 

30  Acc  diamonds 

3 1  Seven 

32  Eight 

total 


clubs 


a  Eight  hearts 

2  Eight  1 

3  Knave  J*  fpades 

4  Ten  J 

56 

9  Eight 
10  King 
j  1  Queen 
12  Ace 
N°  85. 


7 . 

>  diamonds 


Is  Knave  ^liamond3 

1 9  Nine  hearts 

20  Queen  fpades 

2 1  Seven  hearts 

22  Nine  clubs 

23  Ten  hearts 

24  Ace  clubs 

25  Seven  fpades 

26  Seven  diamonds 

27  Nine  fpades 


:  o  m 

30  Ten  clubs 

31  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts  (wide  card) 
The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  afk  your  adver- 

fary  in  what  fuit  you  (hall  repique  him  ?  If  he  fay  in 
clubs  or  diamonds,  you  mull:  deal  the  cards  by  threes, 
and  the  hands  will  be  as  follows, 


13  Seven  | 

14  Eight  { 

15  Knave  hearts 

1 6  King  clubs 


ici 
10 

9 

10 

8 

10 
10 
ro 
10 

1 ' 

7 

_ 8 

.  *94 

When  the  cards  are  by  fiiuffling  difpofed  in  this  or¬ 
der,  you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points,  and 
confequently  the  remaining  part  194. 

VIII.  “  The  Inconceivable  Repique  (e).”  When  you 
would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  nfed  in 
the  laft,  you  mud  obferve  not  to  diforder  the  firft  10 
cards  in  laying  them  down  on  the  table.  Putting 
thofe  cards  together,  in  their  proper  order,  therefore, 
you  (huffle  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  offer  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  obferving  carefully 
if  he  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace 
of  hearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top ;  if  not,  you  mull 
make  him,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  cut  them 
till  it  is ;  and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  fuch  or¬ 
der  that  you  will  repique  the  perfon  againft  whom  you 
play,  though  you  let  him  choofe  (even  after  he  has 
cut)  in  what  fuit  you  fhall  make  the  repique. 

;Order  of  the  cards  after  they  have  been  fhufHc-xl  and 
cut. 


Elder 
Hearts,  king 

- queen 

- knave 

-  nine 

-  eight 

- feven 

queen 
•  knave 

-  eight 

Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  eight 
— - feven 


Spades 


Younger. 
Clubs,  ace 
- king 

—  - queen 

—  knave 


Diamonds,  ace 
— -  kinrr 


queen 
■  knave 


Spades,  ten 
Hearts,  ten 

Rentrce  of  the  younger. 


Rentree,  or  take  in  of 
the  elder. 

Seven  fpades  Ten  clubs 

Seven  diamonds  Ten  diamonds 

Nine  T  Ace  hearts 

King  Mpades 
Ace  ) 

If  he  againft  whom  you  play,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
elder  hand,  has  named  clubs  for  -the  repique,  and  has 
taken  in  five  cards,  you  mud  then  lay  out  the  queen, 
knave,  and  nine  of  diamonds,  and  you  will  have,  wuth 
the  three  cards  you  take  in,  a  lixiem  major  in  clubs, 
and  quaterze  tens.  If  he  leave  one  or  two  cards,  you 
mod  difeard  all  the  diamonds. 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  diamonds,  then  dif¬ 
eard  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  clubs:  or  all  the 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  cards;  and  you  will  then  have  a 
hand  of  the  fame  llrength  as  before. 

Note,  If  the  adverfary  fnould  difeard  five  of  his 
hearts,  you  will  not  repique  him,  as  he  will  then  have 
a  feptiem  in  fpades:  or  if  he  only  take  one  card:  but 
neither  of  tliefe  any  one  can  do,  who  has  the  lead 
knowledge  of  the  game.  If  the  perfon  againft  whom 
you  play  would  be  repiqued  in  hearts  or  fpades,  you 
mud  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  Hand 
thus : 


Elder  hand. 

King  } 

Knave  (  , 

■wt.  >  diamonds 
Nine  Q 

Eight  J 

Queen  ^ 

Knave  I 

Nine  clubs 

Eight  | 

Seven  J 

5*^^  ?  hearts 
Seven  3 

Eight  fpades 

Rentrce. 


Younger  hand. 

King  }  Club3 

>  diamonds 
Queen  3 

Queen  3 
Knave  >  fpades 
Ten  > 

King  1 
Queen  | 

Knave  hearts 
'  Ten  | 

Nine  J 

Rentrce. 


Seven 


(e)  This  manoeuvre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  countefs  of  L- 
by  her  to  M.  Guyot. 


(a  French  lady),  and  communicated 

4 


c 


o 


M  [ 

C’on  Wna-  Seven  fpades  Tep  clubs 

tloIK  ,  Seven  diamonds  Ten  diamonds 

^ne  v  Ace  hearts 

King  >  fpades 

Ace  S 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  hearts,  yo.u  keep  the 
quint  to  a  king  in  hearts,  and  the  ten  of  fpades,  and 
lay  out  which  of  the  reft  you  pleafe:  then,  even  if  he 
fhould  leave  two  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  quatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re¬ 
pique. 

But  if  he  demand  to  be  repiqued  in  fpades ;  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  you  muft  dexterouffy  pafs  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  clubs,  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  top  (f),  and  by  that  means  you  referve  the  nine, 
king,  and  ace  of  fpades  for  yourfelf:  fo  that  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  quint  in  hearts,  though  you  fliould  be  obliged 
to  lay  out  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  to  a  king 
in  fpades,  with  which  and  the  quint  in  hearts  you 
mnft  make  a  repique. 

Obferve  here  likewife,  that  if  the  adverfary  lay 
out  only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  repique: 
but  that  he  will  never  do,  unlefs  he  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  game,  or  has  fome  knowledge  of  your  inten¬ 
tion. 

This  laft  ftroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  applaufe, 
when  thofe  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
known  bow  to  condu<ft  it  dexteroufly.  Many  perfons 
who  underftand  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  palling  the  three  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftock,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
confefs  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed. 

IX.  “  The  Metamorphofed  Cards.”  Provide  32 
cards  that  are  differently  coloured  ;  on  which  feveral 
different  words  are  written,  and  different  objects  pain¬ 
ted.  Thefe  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two,  to 
four  perfons,  and  at  three  different  times,  fhufHing 
them  each  time.  After  the  firft  deal,  every  one’s  cards 
are  to  be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  after  the  fecond  deal, 
they  are  all  to  have  obje&s  that  are  fimilar;  and  after 
the  third,  words  that  convey  a  fentiment. 


Difpofe  of  the  cards  in  the  following  order. 


Cards. 

Cob  u rs 

Objects. 

Words. 

* 

I 

Yellow 

Bird 

I  find 

2 

Yellow 

Bird 

In  you 

3 

Green 

Flower 

Charm  *ng 

4 

Green 

Flower 

Flowers 

5 

White 

Bird 

To  hear 

6 

White 

Orange 

Beauty 

7 

Red 

Butterfly 

My 

8 

Red 

Flower 

Notes  ' 

9 

Red 

Flower 

In 

10 

Red 

Butterfly 

Sliepherdefs 

1 1 

Green 

Butterfly 

Lover 

12 

Green 

Butterfly 

Your 

13 

White 

Flower 

Of 

14 

White 

Flower 

an  inconftant 

l5 

Y  eliow 

Orange 

Image 

Vol.  V. 

Part  I. 

*5  I 

c  0 

M 

16 

Yellow 

Flower 

Enchanting  Combtna- 

17 

White 

Orange 

A  rdour  faon* 

18 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

My  *  ^ 

l9 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

Phyllis 

20 

White 

Bird 

Birds 

2 1 

Red 

Orange 

Sing 

22 

Red 

Orange 

Dear 

23 

Green 

Orange 

and  fweetnefs 

24 

Green 

Orange 

The 

25 

Green 

Bird 

Of 

26 

Green 

Bird 

Prefent 

27 

Yellow 

Flower 

As 

28 

Red 

Bird 

Changes 

29 

Red 

Bird 

Bofom 

30 

Yellow 

Orange 

Me 

3i 

White 

Butterfly 

Your 

32 

White 

Butterfly 

I  long 

The  cards  thus  coloured,  figured,  and  tranferibed, 
are  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  in  the  order  they  here  ftand. 

When  you  would  perform  this  experiment  you  take 
the  cards  out  of  the  cafe,  and  fhow,  without  changing 
the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  colours, 
objects,  and  words  are  all  placed  promifcuoully.  You 
then  fhuffle  them  in  thd  fame  manner  as  before,  and 
deal  them,  two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving 
that  they  do  not  take  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dealt, 
nor  mix  them  together  :  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to 
each  perfon  will  be  found  all  of  one  colour.  You  then 
take  each  perfon’s  cards,  and  put  thofe  of  the  fecond 
perfon  under  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth 
perfon  under  thofe  of  the  third.  After  which  you 
ihuftle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  having  dealt  them  in 
the  fame  manner,  on  the  firft  perfon’s  cards  will  be 
painted  all  the  birds  ;  on  the  fecond  perfon’s  card% 
all  the  butterflies  ;  on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges ; 
and  on  thofe  of  the  fourth,  the  flowers.  Y011  take 
the  cards  a  fecond  time,  and  obferving  the  fame  pre¬ 
cautions,  fhu/Be  and  deal  them  as  before,  and  then 
the  firft  perfon,  who  had  the  laft  time  the  birds  in  his 
hand,  will  have  the  words  that  compofe  this  fentence  : 

Swgy  dear  birds  ;  I  long  to  hear  your  enchanting  notes. 

The  fecond  perfon,  who  the  laft  deal  had  the  but¬ 
terflies,  will  now  have  thefe  words: 

Of  an  Inconjlant  lover  your  changes  prefent  me  the  Image . 

The  third,  who  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fen¬ 
tence  : 

As  In  my  Phyllis ,  /  find  in  you  beauty  and fiiueetnefs. 

The  fourth,  who  had  the  flowers,  will  have  thefe 
words  : 

Charming  flowers,  adorn  the  bofom  of  my  Jhcpherdefs . 

It  feems  quite  unneceffary  to  give  any  further  de¬ 
tail,  as  they  who  underftand  the  foregoing  experiments 
will  eafily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purpefes  to  which  the  do&rine 
of  combinations  may  be  applied,  thofe  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  Sec 
the  article  Cipher. 

COMBINATION,  in  chemiftrv,  fignifies  the  union 
A  a  of 


(f)  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Legerdemain. 


Comb  uft 

H 

Combu- 

ftion. 


COM  [ 

of  two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new 
compound  body  refults.  For  example,  when  an  acid 
is  united  with  an  alkali,  we  fay  that  a  combination  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  faline  fubftances  takes  place ;  becaufe 
from  this  union  a  neutral  fait  refults,  which  is  compo- 
fed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

COMBUST,  tn  aftronomy.  When  a  planet  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  fun,  or  not  diftant  from  it  above 
half  its  difk  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  combuft,  or  in  com-, 
bullion.  v 

According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combuft,  or  in 
combullion,  when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  diftant  from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after 
him. 

COMBUSTIO  pecuniae,  the  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon 
payments  into  the  Exchequer.  In  the  time  of  king 
Henry  II.  a  conftitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  by 
combuftion;  the  pra&ice  of  which  differed  little  or  no¬ 
thing  from  the  prefent  method  of  affaying  filver.  But 
whether  this  examination  of  money  by  combuftion  was 
to  reduce  an  equation  of  money  only  of  Sterling,  viz. 
a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  pure  line  filver,  does  not  appear.  On  making  the 
conftitution  of  trial  it  was  confidered,  that  though  the 
money  did  anfwer  numero  et  pondere,  it  might  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  value ;  becaufe  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs, 
&c. 

COMBUSTION,  a  term  denoting  the  operation  of 
fire  upon  any  inflammable  fubftance,  by  which  it 
fmokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  a/hes. 

There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which 
the  attention  of  philofophers  has  been  more  engaged, 
nor  which  has  puzzled  them  more  to  account  for,  than 
this  very  common  operation.  *To  explain  it,  theories 
have  been  invented  the  moft  oppofite  and  contradicto¬ 
ry  to  one  another  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and,  till  very 
lately,  the  ftate  offcience  did  not  afford  data  fufficient 
i  to  explain  it  in  a  rational  manner. 

Theories  of  J$y  former  chemifts  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  parts 
andentcbe-0f  t^e  COmbuftible  body  itfelf  were  converted  into 
iiufts.  £re.  Accordingly  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  propofes  it  as 
a  query,  whether  grofs  bodies  and  light  are  not  con¬ 
vertible  into  one  another  ?  and  many  chemifts^  of  a 
more  modern  date  have  determined  this  queftion  in  the 
affirmative,  by  maintaining  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is 
or  contains  phlogifton.  The  interference  of  the  air, 
however,  in  moll  cafes  of  combuftion  known  to  us, 
proved  a  difficulty  in  this  theory  almoft,  if  not  to¬ 
tally,  unfurmoun table  ;  for  if  the  fire  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  combuftible  body,  what  occafion  is  there  for 
any  third  fubftance  diftind  both  from  the  fire  and 
that  body  to  produce  combuftion  ?  This  naturally 
excited  a  conjedurc,  that  the  fire  by  which  the  com¬ 
buftible  body  is  confumed,  proceeds  in  reality  from 
the  air,  and  not  fromthe  body  itfelf.  And  hence  we 
fee  that  Mr  Hutchinfon’s  fyftem  of  fire  and  air  being 
convertible  into  one  another,  might  have  paffed  as  a 
%  rational  human  theory,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  force 
True  prm-  it  upon  mankind  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  modern 
cipie  on  difcoveries  in  aerology,  however,  have  entirely  dif- 
"-pr°ved  this  hypothefis  with  regard  to  our  atmofphere 
be  explain-  confidered  as  a  whole,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  point 
ed.  out  the  true  method,  as  far  as  our  faculties  feem  ca¬ 

pable  of  comprehending  it,  by  which  this  myfterious 
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operation  is  performed.  It  is  now  almoft  univerfally 
known,  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  compofed  of  two 
kinds  of  elaftic  fluids,  only  one  of  which  (called  dephlo -  v  ^ 

gifticated,  pure,  empyreal ,  or  vital  air)  contributes  to  the 
fupport  of  flame,  as  well  as  of  animal  life  ;  and  this 
part  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  leaft  in  quantity  of  the 
atmofphere  we  breathe.  It  is  computed  from  good  * 
observations,  that,  among  the  various  component  parts 
of  our  atmofphere,  there  is  about  one-fourth,  TT  ac“ 
cording  to  Mr  Scheele,  or  one-fifth  according  to  Mr 
Cavendifh,  contained  in  it ;  and  to  this  fmall  part  alone 
is  owing  the  combuftion  of  inflammable  bodies.  3 

Since  the  eftablifhment  of  this  important  fad,  fe-  M  Lavoi- 
veral  theoiies  of  combuftion  have  been  formed.  Ac-  *,cr’5  tk®0- 
cording  to  M.  Lavoifler,  dephlogifticated  air  is  a  com-ry* 
pound  of  two  fubftances  intimately  combined  ;  one  is 
called  by  him  the  oxygenous  principle ,  and  the  other 
Jpecijic  elementary Jire .  During  the  combuftion  of  ful- 

phur,  phofphorus,  inflammable  air,  or  any  other  fub¬ 
ftance  of  that  kind,  the  oxygenous  principle  of  the 
dephlogifticated  air,  according  to  him,  combines  with 
thefe  bodies,  to  which  it  has  a  ftrong  attra&ion,  and 
forms  new  compounds  of  falts  and  other  bodies ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  elementary  fire  contained  in 
thefe  is  fet  loofe,  and  becomes  fenfible,  producing  heat 
and  flame,  according  to  circumftances.  Thus  the  fire 
produced  in  combuftion  does  not  proceed  from  the 
burned  body,  but  from  the  decompofition  of  the  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a  latent 
and  infenfible  ftate;  while  its  oxygenous  principle 
combines  with  the  fulphur,  phofphorus,  or  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  and  forms  vitriolic  and  phofphoric  acids,  or 
pure  water.  In  like  manner  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  this 
theory,  i.  That  metals  are  fubftances  absolutely  fimple. 

2.  That  metallic  calces  are  true  compounds  formed  by 
the  oxygenous  part  of  pure  air  with  the  metallic  par¬ 
ticles ;  and,  3.  That  pure  water  is  a  fimilar  compound 
of  the  fame  principle  vrith  inflammable  air. 

According  to  Fourcroy,  combuftible  bodies  areFourcr0y^ 
thofe  which  have  a  ftrong  attradion  to  combine  or  theory, 
unite  with  pure  or  dephlogifticated  air ;  and  com¬ 
buftion  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  aft  of  that  combina¬ 
tion.  This  affertion  is  founded  011  the  following  fads:. 

1.  That  no  fubftance  can  be  burnt  without  air;  2. That 
the  purer  this  air  is,  the  more  rapid  is  the  combuftion; 

3.  That  in  combuftion,  an  abforption  or  wafte  of  air 

always  takes  place;  and,  4.  That  the  refiduum  con¬ 
tains  often  a  very  fenfible  quantity  of  that  pure  air 
which  it  abforbed,  and  which  may  fometimes  be^  ex- 
traded  from  it.  y 

ln  Mr  Scheele’s  new  theory  of  heat,  fire,  light,  andScheelcV 
phlogifton,  he  confiders  heat  and  light  themfelvcs  as  ^  ^cory. 
compound  fubftances.  The  former,  according  to  him, 
confifts  of  phlogifton  and  empyreal  air.  The  calces  of 
gold,  reducible  by  heat  alone,  in  a  retort,  (how  that 
phlogifton  is.  contained  in  heat ;  becaufe  it  combines 
with  the  calces  to  revive  them,  and  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  is  found  in  the  receiver.  The  precipitate 
per  fe  of  mercury,  if  revived  in  this  manner,  affords, 
according  to  our  author,  another  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  his  dodrine  :  “  If  phlogifton  alone  (fays  he)  could 
pafs  through  the  retort,  there  would  not  be  found  the 
empyreal  air  in  the  receiver,  and  the  ignoble  metals, 
might  be  revived  in  the  fame  manner.” 

Light,,  according  to  Mr  Scheele,  is  a  compound 
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containing  phlogifton  and  heat,  from  which  both  may 
4  feparate  themfelves  in  proper  circumftances.  A  folu- 
tion  of  filler  in  nitrous  acid  mixed  with  chalk,  and 
expofed  to  the  funfhine,  is  revived  into  a  metallic  form 
•by  the  phlogifton  of  light.  Nitrous  acid  alfo  in  a 
glafs  veffel,  receives  phlogifton  from  light,  and  becomes 
of  an  orange  colour :  but  if  the  glafs  be  painted  black, 
the  acid  receives  the  heat,  not  the  phlogifton.  Even 
the  various  coloured  rays  of  light,  according  to  our 
author,  contain  unequal  fhares  of  phlogifton  ;  fince  the 
violet  rays  part  more  eafily  with  their  phlogifton  to 
revive  metals  than  any  other.  When  light  is  not  flop¬ 
ped  in  its  paftage,  no  heat  is  perceived  ;  but  if  flopped 
in  its  courfe,  the  oppofing  body  receives  heat,  and 
fometimcs  phlogifton.  Eight  feems  therefore  to  be 
the  matter  of  heat,  loaded  with  a  fuperabundant  quan¬ 
tity  of  phlogifton.  That  which  comes  out  from  a  fur¬ 
nace,  produces  heat  on  the  furrounding  bodies,  which 
afcends  with  the  rarefied  air;  proceeds  forward  in 
ftraight  lines ;  and  may  be  rtfle&ed  from  polifhed  fur- 
faces,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  a  concave  glafs  mir¬ 
ror  retains  the  heat,  vvhilft  it  refle&s  the  light  ;  for  al¬ 
though  its  focus  is  bright,  yet  it  is  not  warm.  A 
pane  of  glafs  alfo  put  before  a  burning  mirror,  re¬ 
tains  the  heat,  and  allows  the  light  to  pafs  through 
it. 

Fire  is  the  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  lu¬ 
minous  flate  of  bodies,  by  which  they  are  refolvedinto 
their  conftituent  parts,  and  entirely  deftroyed.  It  re¬ 
quires,  that  they  be  previoufly  heated  in  contaft  with 
air :  for  to  every  combuftible  body  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  muft  be  communicated,  in  order  to  fet  it  in  the 
fiery  commotion. 

Combuftion  is  the  adlion  of  heat  penetrating  the 
pores  of  bodies,  and  deftroying  their  cohefion  :  in  thi3 
cafe  the  body  parts  with  its  phlogifton,  provided  there 
be  a  fubftance  prefent  which  has  a  llrong  attraction 
for  the  inflammable  principle.  If  the  heating  be  per¬ 
formed  in  open  air,  the  empyreal  part,  on  account  of 
its  ftronger  attraction,  unites  with  the  inflammable 
principle,  which  is  thus  fet  at  liberty  ;  from  which 
union  the  heat  is  compounded ;  and  fcarcely  is  this 
heat  generated,  when  the  combuftible  body  is  ftill 
more  expanded  by  it  than  in  the  beginning,  and  its 
phlogifton  more  laid  open.  The  more  the  heat  is  in- 
creafed,  the  more  minute  are  the  particles  into  which 
the  combuftible  body  is  diflolved.  The  empyreal  air 
meets  more  furfaces;  confequently  comes  in  contact 
with  more  phlogifton  ;  and,  according  to  its  nature, 
forms  an  union  with  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  which 
produces  a  radiant  heat.  At  this  moment  the  cor-iftitu- 
ent  parts  of  the  combuftible  body  are  fo  much  difunited 
by  the  ftill  iucreafing  heat,  that  the  empyreal  air,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  pour  in  upon  it  in  flreams,  attra&s  the 
phlogifton  in  ftill  greater  quantities ;  and  hence  the 
mod  elaftic  fubftance,  light,  is  compofed  -,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  combuftible  matter,  fhows 
various  colours. 

The  laft  theory  we  fhall  here  take  notice  of  is  that 
lord’s  theo- of  Dr  Crawford. — He  has  by  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  bodies  which  con¬ 
tain  a  large  portion  of  phlogifton,  poflefs  but  a  fmall 
fhare  of  fpecific  heat  or  fire;  on  the  contrary,  that 
thofe  with  a  great  (hare  of  this  laft,  contain  but  little 
phlogifton ;  and  laftly,  thofe  which  are  deprived  of 
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phlogifton,  increafe  their  capacity  for  fpecific  fire.  C«mbu* 
Thus,  when  re^ulusof  antimony  is  deprived  of  its  phlo-  , ^10n' 
gifton,  by  calcination,  which  is  then  called  diaphoretic 
antimony ,  it  nearly  triples  its  fpecific  fire.  The  fame 
change  takes  place  in  crocus  martis  and  in  iron.  This  fa& 
is  generally  true,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  fub¬ 
ftance  :  and  even  the  aeriform  ones  are  in  the  fame 
cafe,  for  phlogifticated  air  has  very  little  fpecific  fire, 
common  air  has  more  of  it,  and  dephlogifticated  air 
fliows  ^  a  moft  prodigious  quantity.  From  thefe 
fa&s  it  is  clear,  that  phlogifton  and  fire  are  diftinfr, 
and  incompatible  fubftances  ;  fo  that  when  one  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  any  body,  the  other  of  courfe 
is  expelled  from  it.  Thus  metals  are  calcined  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  double  attradlion,  by  which  the  metal 
imparts  its  phlogifton  to  the  air,  wdiile  the  air  commu¬ 
nicates  its  fire  to  the  metallic  calces  ;  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  air  that  is  found  in  metallic  calces, 
whole  increafed  weight  by  calcination  correfponds  to 
the  air  that  is  expelled  from  them  by  their  redu&ion  to 
a  metallic  flate.  \ 

All  combuftible  bodies  are  abfolutely  in  the  fame 
cafe.  By  thefe  are  meant  fuch  bodies  as  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  phlogifton  in  their  compofition,  but 
loofely  adherent  to  them.  Dephlogifticated  air,  which 
is  greatly  loaded  with  fpecific  fire,  has  at  the  fame 
time  a  flrong  attra&ion  for  phlogifton  ;  and,  in  the  aft 
of  combuftion,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  combu- 
ftible  body,  whilft  the  air  becomes  phlogifticated  or 
loaded  with  phlogifton.  Thus  we  find,  that  fulphur 
contaminates  the  air,  when  burned,  by  the  phlogifton 
it  throws  into  it,  and  the  produced  vitriolic  acid,  if 
any,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  fame. 

In  fome  cafes  the  moft  intenfe  heat  or  fenfible  fire  is 
produced  in  the  combuftion  ;  but  in  others  it  is  very 
moderate.  This  variation  generally  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  vapours  produced  during 
the  combuftion  :  when  thefe  are  very  inconfiderable, 
and  the  refiduum  cannot  abforb  the  fire  which  is  emit¬ 
ted  by  the  air,  the  remainder  is  precipitated,  or  dif- 
fufed  all  around,  and  produces  a  very  fenfible  heat.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  vapours  are  capable  of  abforbing 
it,  very  little  heat  is,  produced.  We  know,  by  the’ 
moft  certain  experiments,  that,  for  inftance,  the  vapour 
of  water  abforbs  about  800  degrees  of  heat  beyond 
that  of  its  boiling  flate  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that, 
whenever  there  is  a  quantity  of  watery  vapours  produ¬ 
ced  by  combuftion,  very  little  fenfible  fire  muft  be  felt. 

So  when  fpirits  of  wine  are  fired,  the  heat  then  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  combuftion  is  very  inconfiderable,  the  great¬ 
er  part  being  abforbed  by  the  watery  vapours  that  are 
then  produced  :  but  when  the  phofphorus  of  Kunkel 
is  fet  on  fire,  the  heat  is  very  flrong;  there  being  but 
a  fmall  quantity  of  acid  to  carry  off  the  fpecific  fire  that 
is  fet  loofe.  y 

Thefe  are  the  principal  theories  of  combuftion  that  M.  Magel- 
have  appeared.  M.  Magellan,  from  whofe  notes  on  lan’s  rc- 
Cronfledt’s  Mineralogy  the  above  account  is  taken, lnarks- 
objefts  to  M.  Lavoifier’s  opinion,  that  the  oxygenous 
principle  cannot  be  fliown  to  our  fenfes,  nor  is  it  better 
demonftrated  than  the  phlogifloti  fuppofed  by  the  great 
Stahl  and  his  followers.  M.  Fourcroy’s  fyftem  he 
fuppofes  to  be  lefs  objeftionable :  but  to  Scheele  he 
objefts  from  Mr  Kirwan,  1,  That  in  no  inftance  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  phlogifton  penetrates  glafs,  much  lefs  a 
A  a  2  compound 
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CeiWbu-  compound  of  pure  air  and  phlogiHcn  ;  and,  2dly,  That 
liton.  jp  gcheele’s  notions  were  true,  then  other  metallic 

^  calces,  or  at  leaft  black  manganefe,  would  be  reduced 

by  heat  alone  :  for  this  calx  dephlogilllcates  nitrous 
acid,  and  has  a  Hronger  affinity  with  phlogifion 
than  it  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  decompofe  the  heat 
with  as  great  facility  as  the  nitrous  acid,  or  even  with 
greater  on  account  of  its  greater  attraction.  The 
former  objection  M.  Magellan  does  not  fuppofe  to  be 
altogether  conclufive,  as  there  are  many  combinations 
(he  fays)  of  two  or  more  fubltances  that  pafs  through 
bodies,  each  of  which  would  be  Hopped  before  they 
were  combined  ;  and  what  Mr  Scheele  has  faid  on 
light  Items  to  prove  that  glafs  is  not  alway  quite  im¬ 
pervious  to  phlogifton  ;  but  the  latter  he  deems  altoge- 
^  ther  unanfwerable. 

Having  thus  reje&ed  three  of  thefe  theories,  he  ac- 
quiefees  in  that  of  Dr  Crawford,  which,  he  tells  us, 
“  is  the  mod  fatisfa&ory  concerning  the  nature  and 
procefs  of  combuHible  bodies  and  of  their  combuHion, 
fo  far  as  the  prefent  Hate  of  our  knowledge  has  opened 
the  field  of  our  views  into  the  operations  of  nature.”' 
Before  fuch  a  full  affent,  however,  is  given  to  any 
theory,  it  is  altogether  neceffary  that  it  fiiould  be  con¬ 
fident  with  every  known  fa£l,  as  far  as  that  fadl  can 
be  invefifgated  by  ns  in  our  prefent  Hate  of  knowledge  ; 
and  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  theories  either 
ofFourcroy,  Scheele,  or  Crawford,  will  appear  from 
s  the  following  confiderations. 

Objections  I.  With  regard  to  that  of  Fourcroy,  it  is  evidently 
to M-  Four- deficient  in  one  of  the  efiential  requifites  to  produce 
croy’s  theo-  combuftion,  even  fire  itfelf ;  for  if  combuHion  depends 
ry‘  only  on  the  attraction  between  combuHible  bodies  and 

pure  air,  then  it  ought  to  take  place  on  all  occafions 
wherever  pure  air  and  combuHible  bodies  are  prefented 
to  each  other.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  though 
we  put  a  piece  of  unlighted  charcoal  into  a  jar  full  of 
dephlogiHicated  air,  no  combuHion  will  enfue.  To 
produce  this  it  is  neceffary  that  the  charcoal  be  already, 
in  part  at  lead,  in  a  Hate  of  combuHion,  or  that  fire 
be  applied  to  it  from  without.  This  theory  there¬ 
fore,  indead  of  explaining  the  matter,  gives  not  the 
fm alleH  infight  into  it ;  fince  we  are  perpetually  left  to 
feek  for  the  caufe  of  the  fire  which  produced  that  in 
qneHion  :  for  the  combination  of  a  combuHible  body 
9  with  air  is  th cejfitt  of  combuHion,  not  the  caufe. 

To  Mr  II.  Mr  Schcele’s  theory  is  fo  exceedingly  contrary  to 
Scheele  s.  tjle  common  notions  of  mankind,  that  it  can  fcarce 
ever  be  ferioufly  believed.  The  pure  light  of  the.  fun 
can  never  be  fuppofed  by  any  mortal  to  confift  princi¬ 
pally  of  a  fubltance  as  grofs  as  the  foot  of  our  chim¬ 
neys,  without  a  degree  of  evidence  of  which  the  fubjedt 
is. quite  incapable. 

JO  III.  Under  the  article  Chemistry,  Dr  Crawford’s 

Craw-1*  theory  of  heat  is  fully  confidered,  and  found  to  be  in- 
ford’s.  fufficient.  It  is  there  fhown  that  the  degree  of  fpe - 
cific  heat  contained  in  bodies  cannot  be  meafured  by 


any  method  yet  known  to  us ;  that  the  phrafe,  qunnti -  Combe- 
ty  of  heat ,  fo  frequently  made  ufe  of  by  Dr  Crawford  ^’ou* 
and  others,  is  vague,  inaccurate,  and  improper;  as  ex-  « 

preffing  only  the  degree  of  fenfible  heat  extricated,  pro¬ 
duced,  generated,  or  which  becomes  perceptible  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumdances  by  us,  without  regard  to  the  real 
quantify  contained  in  the  body  it! elf,  either  originally, 
or  after  it  has  parted  with  that  in  qudlion.  Thus  ail 
experiments  founded  on  the  quantifies  of  fpecific  heat 
contained  in  different  bodies  mufi  be  fallacious -and  in- 
condufive.  Not  to  infill,  however,  on  thefe  general  ar¬ 
guments^  it  is  contrary  to  fad,  that  u  bodies  which 
contain  a  large  portion  of  phlogifton  contain  but 
a  fmall  fiiare  of  fp  ‘cific  heat,”  and  vice  verfa,  as  the 
Doctor  alberta  ;  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
confiderations. 

1.  The  only  methods  by  which  we  can  meafure  the 
quantity  of  any  material  fubltance  is  either  by  its  bulk 
or  weight. 

2.  Whatever  occupies  fpace,  and  refills  the  touch* 
we  have  a  right  to  call  a  material  fubltance,  whe¬ 
ther  we  can  fee  it  and  weigh  it  or  not.  Thus  air, 
which  is  invifible,  and  not  very  eafily  ponderable, 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  Julfiance  and  not  a 
quality 

3  In  cafes  where  we  cannot  conveniently  meafure 
the  weight  of  any  fubHance,  its  quantity  muft  always 
be  judged  of  by  its  bulk.  Thus  the  quantity  of  air 
contained  in  a  bladder,  or  in  a  bellows,  is  always- 
judged  of  by  the  degree  of  expanfiou  of  either. 

4  Heat,  which  is  Hill  more  fubtile  than  air,  is  mea- 
fured  in  this  way,  as  Dr  Crawford  himfelf  acknow¬ 
ledges  ;  for  the  expanfions  of  mercury  are  in  an  arith¬ 
metical  progrefiion  expreffive  of  the  real  degrees  of 
heat. 

5,  Applying  this  rule  to  bodies  in  general,  we  muft 
conclude,  that  the  expanfions  of  all  bodies  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  heat  which  they  con¬ 
tain.  Thus,  if  a  body  is  expanded  by  heat  to  double 
its  bulk,  and  in  this  Hate  remains  even  when  the  heat¬ 
ing  caufe  is  withdrawn,  we  may  then  fay  with  juft  ice, 
that  this  body  contains  double  the  quantity  of  latent 
or  fpecific  heat  that  it  did  before,  and  io  on  (a). 

6.  As  the  vapour  of  water  is  found  to  abforb  a  vaft 
quanity  of  heat,  and  likewife  to  become  prodigioufly 
expanded  in  comparifon  with  the  water  from  whence 
it  is  produced,  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  abforbed,  or  of  fpecific  heat  contained  in 
the  fleam,  is  to  the  fpecific  heat  contained  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  as  the  bulk  of  the  Hearn  is  to  that  of  the  water. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  determine  how  much  Hearn 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  water  from  which  it  is  derived  : 
but  from  fome  experiments,  Dr  Black  concludes, 
that  it  is  augmented  in  bulk  between  1600  and  1700 
times;  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by 
Hearn  during  its  condenfation,  which  in  fome  cafes  ex¬ 
ceeds  1000  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  have  reafon  to 

believe 


(a)  This  is  not  contradi&ory  to  the  obfervation  that  the  expanfions  of  all  bodies  are  not  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  with  which  they  are  heated,  nor  equal  at  different  times.  .  It  is  the  degree  of  heat  ahforbed 
and  entangled  among  the  particles  of  the  body  which  expands  it,  not  that  which  flows  out  from  it,  and  affe&s 
our  fenfes  or  the  thermometer.  Thus,  though  a  body  is  heated  to  100  degrees,  it  may  abforb  only  to ;  and 
after  it  has  done  fo,  it  may  require  300  or  400  degrees  more  to  caufe  it  abforb  other  ten. 
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idi-  believe  that  the  quantity  of  its  expanfion  is  proportion- 
tj  able  to  that  of  the  heat  ahfcrbed 
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7.  As  we  thus  are  afcertained,  by  the  great  expan- 
fion  of  aqueous  vapour,  that  it  has  absorbed  a  vail 
quantity  of  heat,  it  will  evidently  follow,  that  from 
the  expanfion  of  other  fubft-ances'  we  ought  alio  to 
know  the  quantity  of  heat  abforbed  by  them.  To 
apply  this  then  to  the  prefect  cafe.  In  Dr  Piieftley’s 
experiments  on  the  convcrfion  of  charcoal  into  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  he  found,  that  one  grain  of  charcoal,  dif- 
perfed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  vacuo ,  gave  fix 
ounce  meafures  of  inflammable  air.  In  another  ex¬ 
periment,  he  found  that  2 grains  of  charcoal  gave 
i  5  j.  ounce  mcafnres  of  the  fame  kind  of  air.  But  from 
a  computation  of  the  weight  of  the  air  fo  produced, 
it  appears,  that  at  leaf!  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
with  that  of  the  charcoal  goes  to  the  compofuion  of 
the  aerial  fluid.  In  meafuring  this  expanfion,  therefore, 
we  may  allow  one-half  for  that  of  the  water  requifite 
to  form  the  inflammable  air  ;  and  hence  the  grain  of 
charcoal,  properly  f peaking,  abforbs  only  thiee  ounce 
meafures  of  fire.  That  this  expanflon  was  the  effed  of 
lire  is  very  evident  1  for  there  was  nothing  elfe  prefent 
but  lire,  or  the  concentrated  light  of  the  inn  ;  the  ex¬ 
periment  being  performed  by  means  of  a  burning  glafs 
in  *vacuo.  It  cannot  be  a  fa Ct  then,  as  Dr  Crawiord 
aiferts,  that  a  phlogiftic  body  contains  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fpecitic  heat  ;  for  here  To  fmall  a  quantity 
as  one  grain  of  charcoal  was  made  to  contain  as  much 
fpecihc  lire  as  is  equivalent  in  bulk  to  thiee  ounce, 
meafures.  It  appears  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of 
fpecific  lire  contained  in  bodies  is  not  determined  by 
their  being  combullible  or  not,  or  by  their  containing 
philogifton  or  not :  much  lefs  can  we  believe  that  heat 
and  phlogillon  are  fo  incompatible  with  one  another, 
that  where  “one  enters  into  the  compcfition  of  any 
body  the  other  is  of  courfe  expellod  from  it ;  ’  iince 
here  we  find  the  purelt  fire  we  know  united  in  vail 
quantity  with  the  pureft  phlogillon  we  know',  and 
both  together  conllituting  one  of  the  mo  ft  inflammable 
fubllancts  in  nature,  viz.  inflammable  air. 

8.  In  like  manner  mull  the  lalt  part  of  the  Dodor  s 
theory  be  erroneous,  viz.  that  “  in  the  ad  of  corn- 
bullion  the  dephlogillicated  air  communicates  its  fire 
to  the  combullible  body.”  In  the  inftance  juft  now 
adduced,  the  combullible  fubilance,  inflammable  air, 
contains  already  as  muen  lire  as  it  can  hold;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  rule  in  theie  cafes,  if  it  .was  to 
abforb  more  lire,  it  ought  to  become,  ft  ill  more  expand¬ 
ed.  But  inliead  of  this,  when  dephlogillicated  and  in¬ 
flammable  air  mixed  together  in  due  proportion,  are  fet 
on  fire,  they  (brink  in  a  manner  into  nothing  ;  fo  that 
it  is  plain,  inliead  of  one  communicating  its  lire  to  the 
other,  both  of  them  throw  out  almoll  all  the  fire  they 
contain  ;  fo  that  they  are  no  longer  air,  but  water,  or 
fome  other  fubilance  about  which  philofophers  are  not 
yet  agreed. 

9.  Dr  Crawford’s  theory  of  comhuftion  is  liable  to 
the  very  fame  objedion  with  that  of  Eourcroy,  viz.  that 
it  fets  afide  the  neceffity  of  any  external  caufe  to  fet  on 
fire  the  combulliole  bodies.  If  dephlogillicated  air  at- 
trads  the  phlogillon  of  the  combullible  body,  and  the 
phlogillon  in  the  latter  attrads  the  fire  of  the  dephlo¬ 
gillicated  air,  the  conit quence  of  which  is  combullion; 
then,  wherever  dephlogillicated  and  inflammable  air  are 
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mixed,  combullion  ought  immediately  to  enfue..  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  A  candle,  a  fpark  of  eledricity,  K 
or,  in  a  word,  fome  body  already  in  ajlate  of  combujlion , 
mull  be  applied  before  we  can  produce  the  effed  in 
queflion.  We  mufi  therefore  feck  for  the  caufe  of 
combullion  in  the  burning  body  applied,  which  will  be 
found  equally  inexplicable  :  and  thus  we  cannot  proceed 
a  (ingle  Hep  in  real  knowledge,  though  aflillcd  by  all 
that  Dr  Crawford  has  advanced.  it 

10.  The  theory  of  M.  Lavoifier,  notwithftand-  M  Lavofc 
ing  M.  Magellan’s  criticifm,  feems  to  come  much^’^'^ 
nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Dr  Crawford.  With  re-  t0  ths 
gard  to  the  exiilence  of  what  Lavoifier  calls  the  oxy*  former, 
genous  principle,  it  is  certainly  eftablifhed  on  as  fure 
grounds  as  that  of  any  invifible  fubilance  can  he.  M.  Ma¬ 
gellan  complains,  without  reafon,  that  it  “  cannot  be 
{hown  to  our  fenfes.”  It  has  not  yet  indeed  been 
made  vjfibk,  per  fi ;  but  it  is  found  to  increafe  the 
weight  of  bodies  very  fenfibly.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
may  not  be  an  oxygenous  or  acidifying  principle ;  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  water,  or  fome  other  fubilance  ;  but 
Hill  it  is  Something  which,  by  being  combined  with  ele¬ 
mentary  fire,  is  expanded  into  a  vail  oulk,  and  which,, 
by  being  deprived  of  this  fire,  {brinks  into  its  former 
dimenfions.  "Thus  it  manned s  itielf  to  be  &  real  fub- 
ftance ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  a  terreftrial  gravitating  fub- 
dance  ;  and  which,  even  when  lightened  by  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  fo  as  to  conditute  the  folid  part  of  fixed  air, 
has  been  (hown  nearly  to  equal  the  denfity  of  gold.  In 
this  refped,  therefoie,  M.  Lavoifier’s  theory  is  fault- 
lefs,  as  well  as  in  that  which  affirms  that  in  the  aft  of 
combndion  the  dephlogidicated  air  parts  with  its  fire  • 
but  it  is  imperfed  in  this  refped,  that  he  does  notcon- 
iider  the  quantity  of  fire  contained  in  the  inflammable 
body,  which  is  thrown  out  at  the  fame  time,  nor  the 
occafion  there  is  for  fome  body  in  a  date  of  adual  in¬ 
flammation  to  begin  the  combufltcn.  That  the  com¬ 
binations  mentioned  by  him  do  actually  take  place  is 
not  denied  ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  conferences  of 
the  combudion,  not  caufes  of  it,  as  they  are  generally 
fuppofed.  To  underftand  this  fubjed  fully,  therefore, 
it  will  dill  be  neceffary  to  confider  farther,  IS- 

1 1.  Under  the  article  Chemistry,  already  quoted,  Another 
it  is  (hown  that  heat  and  cold  are  not  eflentially  diltind  thcory- 
from  one  another,  but  that  heat  confids  in  the  motion 
of  a  certain  fubtle  and  invifible  fluid  from  a  centre  to¬ 
wards  a  circumference,  and  that  cold  confids  in  the 
adion  of  the  fame  fluid  from  a  circumference  to  a  cen¬ 
tre.  In  other  words,  when  elementary  fire  ads  from 
any  body  outwards,  we  fay  that  body  is  hot,,  becaufe  it 
heats  other  bodies  ;  but  when  it  flows  from  others  into 
any  particular  body,  we  call  the  latter  cold,  as  depri¬ 
ving  the  neighbouring  bodies  of  part  of  their  relative 
quantity  of  heat.  We  may  farther  illudrate  this  by 
the  example  of  eledricity,  where  the  fluid  rufliing  out 
from  any  body  produces  a  kind  of  eledricity  called 
po/itive;  but,  when  entering  into  it,  produces  another, 
oppofite  in  many  refpeds  to  the  former,  called  nega- 
thve  ele&ricity .  In  like  manner  all  bodies  in  the  ad  o£ 
throwing  out  elementary  fire  are  hot,  and  in  the  ad 
of  abforbing  it  cold.  Vapours  of  all  kinds,  therefore* 
ought  to  be  naturally  cold :  and  experience  (hows  that 
they  really  are  fo  ;  for,  by  means  of  evaporation,  very 
intenfe  degrees  of  cold  may  be  produced.  See  Cold 

and  Evaporation.  t 
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12.  In  mod  terreftrial  bodies  the  heat  eafily  flows 
out  from  one  to  another,  and  therefore  they  are  in  a 
manner  indifferent  as  to  the  date  of  being  either  hot  or 
e°ld :  but  in  vapours,  the  heat,  having  once  flowed  in¬ 
to  them,  continues  to  have  a  tendency  to  do  fo  without 
regard  to  the  external  temperature  of  bodies.  Hence 
thefe  fluids  are  naturally  cold  to  the  touch  ;  and  thofe 
who  have  been  immerfed  in  clouds  on  the  top3  of  high 
mountains  or  otherwife,  have  uniformly  related  that 
they  found  the  vapour  exceflively  cold  ;  and  thus  our 
atmofphere,  unlefs  fupplied  by  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  fun-beams,  not  only  becomes  extremely 
cold  itfelf,  but  likewife  cools  to  an  extreme  degree 
the  furface  of  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  it. 

I3*  -^n  cafes  therefore,  where  a  quantity  of  va¬ 
pour,  whether  inflammable  or  not,  is  colleded  into  one 
place,  there  is  a  conftant  influx,  or  at  lead  a  conftant 
preffure  inwards  of  the  elementary  fire  exifting  invifi- 
bly  all  around  :  which  preffure  mud  continue  until  by 
fome  means  or  other  the  flow  or  preffure  of  ethereal 
fluid  be  reverfed,  and  indead  of  tending  from  without 
inwards,  is  made  to  tend  from  within  outwards. 

14.  One  method  of  reverfing  this  influx  is  by  exter¬ 
nal  preffure,  or  by  any  other  means  bringing  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  vapour  nearer,  to  one  another.  On  this  fub- 
je&,  a  treatife  has  been  written  by  Dr  Webfler  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  eflablifh  the 
dodrine,  that  condenfation  is  in  all  cafes  the  caufe  of 
heat.  That  it  really  is  the  immediate  caufe,  in  a  great 
many  cafes,  is  very  certain  ;  but  it  is  equally  evident 
that,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  caufe  of  condenfation  mud 
be  the  ultimate  caufe  of  heat.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of 
air  be  violently  compreffed  in  an  air-gun, .  it  is  found 
to  become  hot ;  but  though  the  compreflion  be  the 
immediate  caufe,  the  force  by  which  the  compreflion  is 
oceafioned  mud  be  the  ultimate  caufe  of  the  heat. 
The  immediate  agent,  however,  by  which  the  heat  is 
produced,  is  neither  the  comprefling  caufe  nor  the 
condenfation,  but  the  efflux  of  elementary  fire  from  the 
air,  by  bringing  the  particles  of  the  latter  nearer  to  each 
other.  In  like  manner,  when  iron  is  hammered  until  it 
becomes  hot,  the  metal  may  probably  be  fuppofed  to  be 
condenfed,  and  the  elementary  fire  to  be  fqueezed  out 
of  it  as  water  from  a  fponge :  but  it  is  neither  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  hammer,  nor  the  approximation  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  each  other,  that  is  the  caufe  of  heatt;  but  the 
flux  of  elementary  fire  direded  from  the  iron  every 
where  from  within  outwards. 

15.  Thus  we  nfay  now^at  once  explain  the  adion  of 
combudion  ;  to  do  which,  we  fhall  take  the  example 
<*f  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  dephlogiflicated  air 
already  mentioned.  When  thefe  are  mixed  together, 
there  is  a  condant  preffure  of  the  elementary  fluid  in¬ 
wards  from  all  quarters  into  the  aerial  vapours,  by 
which  their  eladicity  and  form  as  airs  are  preferved  ; 
and  this  preffure  will  continue  as  long  as  we  let  them 
remain  undidurbed.  But  when  a  burning  body  is 
brought  into  contad  with  them,  the  influx  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  fire  is  not  only  prevented  but  reverfed  in  that 
part  which  come3  in  contad  with  the  burning  body. 
Thus  the  whole  conftitution  of  both  inflammable  and 
dephlogiflicated.  airs  is  dedroyed  in  a  moment ;  for  the 
fubtle  fluid,  feeling  (if  we  may  ufe  the  exprefflon)  that 
the  preffure  js  leffened  in  one  place,  indantlv  direds  its 
whole  force  thither ;  and  the  preffure  inwards  being 
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thus  reverfed  in  this  part  indantly  becomes  fo  in  every  Con 
other,  and  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  both  is  difehar-  ^ 
ged  with  a  bright  flafh  and  loud  explofion.  V 

16.  In  a  firnilar  manner  may  we"  explain  the  com¬ 
budion  of  folid  bodies.  None  of  thefe  can  be  ignited 
without  the  aflidance  of  external  fire.  This  in  the 
fird  place  rarefies  fome  part  of  them  into-  vapour; 
which  by  means  of  dephlogidicated  air  is  decompofed 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned;  while,  by  means  of 
the  heat  thrown  out,  a  frefii  quantity  of  vapour  is  raifed, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fire  is  augmented,  and  would 
continue  to  be  fo  in  infinitum9  as  long  as  fuel  could  be  fup¬ 
plied.  When  no  more  inflammable  vapour  can  be  rai¬ 
fed,  the  combudion  ceafes  of  courfe  ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  becomes  charcoal,  afhea,  flag,  &c.  according  to  its 
different  nature,  or  the  combinations  it  is  capable  of  af- 
fuming  with  the  terreflrial  or  gravitating  part  of  the 
pure  air  by  which  the  fire  was  fupplied. 

17 •  ^  may  now  be  afked,  If  the  caufe  of  combu-objed 
ftion  be  merely  the  reverfing  of  the  influx  of  elemen-anfwer 
tary  fire,  why  cannot  inflammable  vapours  be  fired  in 
vacuo,  by  means  of  heat  applied  to  fome  part  of  them 
externally  ?  Thus,  as  inflammable  air  has  a  conftant 
influx  of  elementary  fire  into  it,  why  may  not  this  in¬ 
flux  be  reverfed,  and  a  flame  produced,  not  fo  violent 
indeed,  as  with  dephlogidicated  air,  but  fufficient  to 
authorise  us  to  fay  that  fuch  a  body  was  actually  in 
the  date  of  combudion  ?  But  this,  we  know,  cannot 
be  the  cafe  unlefs  fome  pure  air  be  admitted  ;  for  a 
dream  ,  of  inflammable  air,  if  nothing  elfe  be  admit¬ 
ted,  will  as  effedually  put  out  a  fire  as  a  dream  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Here,  however,  we  may  reply,  that  this  would 
fuppofe  inflammable  air  to  be  dedroyed  by  the  very 
power  by  which  it  was  produced.  It  feem3  to  be  the 
nature  of  all  .  vapours  to  abforb  heat  without  any  li¬ 
mitation,  as  is  evident  by  the  increafe  of  eladicity  in 
them  by  an  increafe  of  heat.  Elementary  fire  is  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  vapour,  and  no  fubdance  can 
be  decompofed  merely  by  the  adion  of  one  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Something  heterogeneous  mud  there¬ 
fore  be  added,  on  which  one  or  both  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  may  ad  ;  and  then  the  vapour  will  be  de- 
compofed  in  vacuo  as  well  as  in  the  open  air,  though 
with  lefs  obvious  circumdances.  Thus  charcoal  once 
difperfed  by  heat  into  inflammable  air  cannot  be  de¬ 
compofed  merely  by  heat,  becaufe  its  tendency  is  always 
to  abforb  this  element:  But  if  into  a  jar  full  of  in¬ 
flammable  air  we  introduce  a  quantity  of  calx  of  lead, 
and  then  heat  it,  the  preffure  of  the  fluid  is  interrupt¬ 
ed  in  that  part  where  the  calx  is,  and  prefently  be¬ 
comes  reverfed  by  means  of  the  additional  heat  there, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  furnifhesno  more  char¬ 
coal,.  affords  a  fubdance  with  which  the  charcoal  in 
the  inflammable  air  may  unite.  The  air  is  therefore 
decompofed,  though  too  flowly  to  produce  adual 
flame.  For  combudion,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  following  circumdances  fhould  concur :  1 .  The 
mixture  of  two  vapours  containing  a  great  quantity  of 
fpecific  fire  each.  2.  That  the  terreflrial  bafes  of 
thefe  vapours  fhould  be  capable  of  ading  upon  one 
another ;  but  no  third  fubdance  capable  of  immedi¬ 
ately  abforbing  the  fire  flionld  be  prefent.  3.  The 
prefence  of  adual  fire  in  fome  part,  to  leffen  the  pref¬ 
fure  of  the  elementary  fluid,  fet  it  in  motion,  and  re- 
verfe  it.  This  is  the  cafe  when  inflammable  and  de¬ 
phlogidicated 
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jombu-  phlogifticated  airs  are  mixed  together.  Both  thefe 
{lion  COntain  fpecific  fire  in  great  quantity.  The  balls  of 
II.  the  one,  known  to  be  charcoal,  is  capable  of  being 
}  y  —  h  united  by  means  of  heat  to  the  bafis  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  and  of  forming  with  it  in  fome  cafes  fixed 
air,  in  others  water,  or  fome  other  fubflance,  according 
to  their  various  proportions  ;  and  after  this  union  is 
formed,  there  is  no  third  fubftance  by  which  the  ele¬ 
mentary  fire  may  be  abforbed.  The  inflamed  body  by 
which  they  are  fet  on  fire  firft  lefTens  the  inward  pref- 
fure  of  the  elementary  fire  on  one  part,  by  which  the 
bafes  are  allowed  to  approach  nearer  each  other,  and 
to  form  a  chemical  union  according  to  the  general  ob- 
fcrvation  :  But  thb  union  cannot  be  effe&ed  without 
the  emiflion  of  part  of  the  elementary  fire,  which  be¬ 
ing  contained  in  the  mixture  in  great  quantity,  pro¬ 
duces  a  bright  flame.  This  lelTens  the  preflure  ftill 
more  ;  a  new  chemical  union  and  a  new  flame  are  pro¬ 
duced  5  and  fo  on  as  long  as  any  of  the  materials  re¬ 
main. 

When  all  thefe  circumflances  concur,  it  is  not  a 
property  peculiar  to  dephlogifticated  air  to  fupport 
flame,  though  it  feems  to  be  fo  to  prefervc  animal  life. 
It  is  well  known  that  pyrophorus  will  burn  in  com¬ 
mon  nitrous  air,  and  a  candle  will  burn  with  an  en¬ 
larged  flame  in  that  kind  called  dephlogifticated  nitrous 
air .  But  where  any  of  the  concurrent  circumflances 
above  mentioned  is  wanting,  no  combuftion  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Thus,  though  the  fteam  of  water  contains  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fpecific  fire,  and  though  it  is  decom- 
pofed  by  pafiing  over  red-hot  iron,  yet  no  combuftion 
is  produced  ;  becaufe,  in  the  very  moment  of  extrica¬ 
tion,  the  elementary  fire  finds  a  quantity  of  phlogifton 
either  in  the  iron,  the  water  itfelf,  or  both,  with  which 
it  combines,  and  forms  inflammable  air,  but  without 
any  flame. 

With  regard  to  the  fubftances  which  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  taking  fire  fpontaneoufly,  as  Phosphorus 
and  Pyrophorus,  fee  thefe  articles. 

COMEDY,  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives 
a  view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends  vir¬ 
tue,  and  corrects  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind' by 
means  of  ridicule.  See  the  article  Poetry. 

This  laft  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  neverthelefs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  anci¬ 
ent  comedies  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Androni- 
cus  ;  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  among 
the  new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  likewife  di- 
flinguifhed  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
perfons  reprefented,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  into 
togatse,  praetextatre,  trabeatae,  and  tabernaria?,  which 
laft  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us, 
comedy  is  diftinguifhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  re- 
prefents  nature  as  fhe  is  ;  the  other  diftorts  and  over¬ 
charges  her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views :  the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  grammarian  and 
Proteftant  divine,  born  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  defign  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  publifh- 
ed  fome  eflays  in  1616,  and  had  prepared  fome  others, 
when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  library,  after  having 
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taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  mimfler  and  Comet 
mafter  of  the  fchool.  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  II. 
of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.  The  book  he  pu-  ,Cor^incs‘ 
blifhed  in  1631,  under  the  title  of  Janua  Linguarum 
rtferata ,  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  infomuch 
that  he  wa3  offered  a  commiflion  for  regulating  all  the 
fchools  in  Poland.  The  parliament  of  England  defi- 
red  his  afiiftance  to  regulate  the  fchools  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  He  arrived  at  London  in  1641  ;  and  would 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  mat¬ 
ters.  He  therefore  went  to  Sweden,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  fettled  a  ftipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues  of  teaching  ;  and 
now  he  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  difeovering  ge¬ 
neral  methods  for  thofe  who  inflru&ed  youth.  In 
1657  he  publifhed  the  different  parts  of  his  new  me¬ 
thod  of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  taken  up  with  the 
reformation  of  fchools  ;  but  he  alfo  filled  his  brain  with 
prophecies,  the  fall  of  Antichrift,  Millennium,  See .  At 
laft  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Drabicius ;  infinuating  that  it  was  to  this 
monarch  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the  world.  He 
became  fenfible  at  laft  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,, 
and  died  in  1671. 

COMET,  an  opaque,  fpherical,  and  folid  body  like 
a  planet,  performing  revolutions  about  the  fun  in  ellip¬ 
tical  orbits,  which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

There  is  a  popular  divifion  of  comets  into  tailed , 
bearded ,  and  hairy  comets  :  though  this  divifion  rather 
relates  to  the  different  circumflances  of  the  fame  co¬ 
met,  than  to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus  when 
the  light  is  weflward  of  the  fun,  and  fets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  faid  to  be  tailed^  becaufe  the  train  follows  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eaftward' 
of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be 
bearded ,  becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Laftly,  when  the  comet  and  the 
fun  are  diametrically  oppofite  (the  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  little  that  appears  round  it  in  form  of  a  bor¬ 
der  of  hair  :  and  from  this  laft  appearance  the  word 
comet  is  derived  ;  as  cometa ,  comes  from  xou*, 

coma ,  hair.  But  there  have  been  comets  whofe  difk 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beardr  or  coma.  See  A- 
stronomy -Index. 

COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine,  exhibiting 
an  idea  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun. 

See  Astronomy -Index, 

COMETEAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saltz,  with  a  handfome  town-houfe.  It  was  taken  by 
ftorm  in  142 1,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  put  to  the  fword.  It  is  feated  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  plain,  in  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

.  COMETES,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants- 
The  involucrum  is  tetraphyllous  and  triflorous ;  the 
calyx  tetraphyllous  ;  the  capfule  tricoccous. 

COMFREY.  See  Symphytum# 

COMINES  (Philip  de),  an  excellent  hiftorian, 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  144.6.  He  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  about  eight  years  5  but  being  feduced 
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■£;i&rmr>£$  £0  the  court  of  prance  by  Louis  XT.  he  was  highly 
II  promoted  by  him,  and  executed  feveral  fuecdsfijl  ns- 
1 1  gociations,  After  this  king’s  death  he  experienced 
many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  foreigner,  by  the 
envy  of  other  courtiers,  and  hy  long  in  prifon  before 
he  was  difeharged  i  he  died  in  i  ^09,  Comines  was 
%  man  of  mere  natural  abilities  than  learning  ;  be 
fpoke  feveral  living,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead 
languages  ?  he  has  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of 
big  own  times,  that  are  admired  by  ah  true  judges  of 
hiftory,  Catherine  de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Co¬ 
mines  made  as  many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had 
In  religion, 

Comives,  a %  town  of  French  Flanders  on  the  lines 
which  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country 
again  ft  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  It  h  fituated  on 
the  river  Ids,  in  E.  Long.  3,  1,  N.  Lat.  50-  30. 

COMITATUS,  in  law,  a  county,  ^  Ingulphm  teds 
us,  that  England  was  firft  divided  into  counties  by 
king  Alfred  1  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and 
theie  again  into  ty  things  1  and  Fortefcue  write?,  that 
return  Anglia  fir  eowtatus,  vt  regnum  Franm  fir  ballU 
vaius  (Mlngvitur*  Sometimes  it  k  taken  for  a  territory 
or  jurifai$ion  of  a  particular  place  |  as  in  Mat.  Paris, 
anno  1234.  Sea  Countv. 

COMITIA*  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  general  af- 
fcmblies  of  the  people,  lawfully  called  by  fome  ma¬ 
gi  (irate  for  the  enjoinment  or  prohibition  of  any  thing 
by  their  votes, 

'  The  proper  comitia.  were  of  three  forts ;  curl  ate, 
ctntumta,  and  tribm  /  with  reference  to  the  three 
grand  di videos  of  the  city  and  people  into  cunfi  cm* 
turU,  and  t riles  i  For,  by  comitia  calata%  which  we 
fometimes  meet  with  in  authors,  in  elder  times  were 
meant  all  the  comitia  in  general  t  the  word  cAata 
from  or  cAoy  being  their  common  epithet ;  though 
it  was  at  laft  reilramed  to  two  forts  of  aits  rubber,  thofe 
for  the  creation  of  priefta,  and  thofe  for  the  regulation 
of  laft  wills  and  teftaments. 

The  comitia  curlata  owe  their  origin  to  the  divifion 
which  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  eurisc  j 
ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  anfwered 
in  moft  refpe&s  to  the  pariftiea  in  our  cities,  being  not 
only  feparated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits,  but  di- 
ftinguilhed  too  by  their  different  places  fet  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  frrvice,  which  was  performed 
by  particular  priefts  (orfe  <to  wry  curia),  with  the 
name  of  ptrmes . 

Before  the  inftitution  of  the  comitia  ccnturiata,  all 
the  gra  nd  concerns  of  the  date  were  t  ran  faded  in  the 
ttffcmbly  of  the  ernm  j  as  the  election  of  kings  and 
other  chief  officer*,  the  making  and  abrogating  of 
laws,  and  the  judging  of  capital  caufca.  After  the  ex- 
putfion  of  the  kingf,  when  the  commons  had  obtained 
the  privilege  to  have  tribunes  and  aediles,  they  elected 
them  for  fome  time  at  thefe  affemUiea  \  but  that  ce* 
•rcraony  being  at  length  transferred  to  the  comitia  tri- 
buta,  the  curias  ^werg  never  convened  to  give  their 
votes,  except  now  and  then  upon  account  of  making 
fome  particular  law  relating  to  adoption?,  wills,  and 
tcdlaments,  or  the  creation  of  officers  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  or  for  electing  fome- of  the  priefts,  an  the  fiami* 
tiMf  and  the  curio  mazmus,  or  fuperinten&mt  of  the 
curiones,  who  were  themfelm  'Chofen  by  every  parti¬ 
cular  curia. 

W  85. 
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The  power  of  calling  thefe  aflembli«  belonged  at  Comi 
full  only  to  the  kings ;  but  upon  the  eftablilhment  of  Wy 
the  democracy,  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  moft 
of  the  chief  magi  (Irate* ,  and  fometioies  to  the  pon- 
tifices* 

The  perfons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting  here 
were  fuch  Roman  citizens  a?  belonged  to  the  curiis ; 
or  fuch  ns  a&ualiy  lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
to  the  cuftoms  and  rites  of  their  proper  curia? ;  all 
thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
country,  though  they  had  been  honoured  with  the  jus 
civitatU,  °r  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
place  where  the  curia?  met  was  the  comUtum ,  a  part  of 
the  forum  1  No  fet  time  was  appointed  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  comitia,  but  only  as 
b  lift  nets  required. 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  good  omens  from  the  augurs  (which  was 
neceflary  in  all  the  affembliee},  the  rogatio,  or  bnfinef? 
to  be  propofed  to  them,  was  publicly* read.  After 
this  (if  none  of  the  magiftrates  interpofed),  upon 
the  order  of  him  that  preftded  in  the  comitia,  the 
people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  confulted 
of  the  matter  5  and  then  the  curias  being  called  out* 
as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man, 
in  ancient  times  viva  voce,  and  afterwards  by  tablets  5 
the  molt  votes  in  every  curia  going  for  the  voice  of  the 
whole  curia,  and  the  moft  curia?  for  the  general  con¬ 
fect  of  the  people. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  enriata  were  fa 
much  out  of  Lfhion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
30  liters  reprefentiug  the  30  curia?  5  whence,  in  his 
feeond  oration  again!!  Rullus,  he  calk  them  comitia 
adumbrate 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  inftituted  by  Serving 
Tullius 5  who,  obliging  everyone  to  give  a  true  .ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  was  worth,  according  to  thofe  ac¬ 
counts,  divided  the  people  into  fix  ranks  or  clafles, 
which  he  fubdivided  into  193  centuries.  The  firft 
cla.flia*  containing  the  equites  and  richeft  citizens, 
confided  of  98  centuries.  The  fecond,  taking  in  the 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  confided  of  zz  centuries. 

The  third,  so.  The  fourth,  zz ,  The  fifth,  30. 

The  fixth,  filled  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  but  one 
century  ;  and  this,  though  it  had  the  fame  name  with 
the  reft,  yet  was  feldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any 
power  in  public  matters.  Hence  it  is  a  common  thing 
with  the  Roman  authors,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  clafies, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixth  not  being 
worth  their  notice.  This  laft  clafits  or  order  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  or  orders  5  the  proltmi  and  the 
capite  cenjii  The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
(kfigned  purely  to  iloek  the  republic  with  men,  fince 
they  could  fnpply  it  with  fo  little  money ;  and  the 
latter,  who  paid  the  lowed  tax  of  all,  were  rather 
counted  and  roarfnallcd  by  their  heads  than  by  their 
eftat  t°9> 

Perform  of  thefirti  rank,  by  reafon  of  their  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  had  the  name  of  dafjki /  whence  came  the  name 
of  chifici  fluthores  for  the  moft  approved  writers.  All 
others,  of  what  ckllis  foever,  were  Lid  to  be  infra 
ciajpnu  The  alfcmbly  of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  ele&mg  of  con  fids  v  cerdors,  and  prastors } 
as  alfo  for  tire  judging  of  perfons  accufcd  of  what  they 

called 
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Comitia.  called  crimen  perduellionis ,  or  a&ions  by  which  the  party 

v- -  had  (howed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  ftate,  and  for  the 

confirmation  of  all  fucli  laws  as  were  propofed  by  the 
chief  magi  Urates,  who  had  the  privilege  of  calling  thefe 
affemblies. 

The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the  cam¬ 
pus  martius;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wealth,  when,  they  were  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any  hid¬ 
den  affault,  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold  thefe 
affemblies;  and  were  for  that  reafon  forbidden  by  the  laws 
to  meet  in  the  city,  becaufe  an  army  was  upon  no  ac¬ 
count  to  be  marihalled  within  the  walls  :  yet,  in  latter 
ages,  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  place  a  body  of  fol- 
diers  as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum,  where  an  imperial 
ftandard  was  ere&ed,  the  taking  down  of  which  deno¬ 
ted  the  conclufion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  thefe  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undetermined  ;  yet  the  magiftrates,  after 
the.  year  of  the  city  6or,  when  they  began  to  enter  on 
their  place,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  were  conliantly 
defignecl  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
Auguft* 

All  the  time  between  their  ele&ion  and  confirmation 
they  continued  as  private  perfons,  that  inquifition 
might  be  made  into  the  ele&ion,  and  the  other  candi¬ 
dates  might  have  time  to  enter  objections,  if  they  met 
with  any  fufpicion  of  foul  dealing.  Yet,  at  the  eleCtion 
of  the  cenfors,  this  cuftom  did  not  hold ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  were  elected,  they  were  immediately  inverted 
with  the  honour. 

By  the  inrtitution  of  thefe  comitia,  Servius  Tullius 
fecretly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  from  the 
commons :  for  the  centuries  of  the  firft  and  richeft 
clafs  being  called  out  firft,  who  were  three  more  in 
number  than  all  the  reft  put  together,  if  they  all  agreed, 
as  generally  they  did,  the  bulinefs  was  already  deci¬ 
ded,  and  the  other  elafles  were  needlefs  and  infignifi- 
cant.  However,  the  three  laft  fcarce  ever  came  to 
vote. 

The  commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free  ftate,  to  re¬ 
medy  this  difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  thefe  comitia,  that 
century  fhould  give  their  fuffrages  firft  upon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  with  the  name  of  centuria  prerogativa;  the 
reft  being  to  follow  according  to  the  order  of  their 
elafles.  After  the  conftitution  of  the  35  tribes  into 
which  the  elafles  and  their  centuries  were  divided,  in 
the  firft  place,  the  tribes  call  lots  which  fhould  be  the 
prerogative  tribe;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
for  the  honour  of  being  a  prerogative  century.  All 
the  other  tribes  and  centuries  had  the  appellation  of 
jure  vocata ,  becaufe  they  were  called  out  according  to 
their  proper  places. 

The  prerogative  century  being  chofen  by  lot,  the 
chief  magiftrate,  fitting  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  martius,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices  ;  upon  which  they  prefently  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  incio- 
fed  apartment,  which  they  termed  fepta,  or  0 villa,  paf- 
fing  over  the  pontes  or  narrow  boards  laid  there  for  the 
occafion  ;  on  which  account,  de  ponte  dejici  fignifies  to 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  perfons  thus  dealt 
with  are  called  depontani . 

At  the  hither  end  of  the  pontes  flood  the  diribitores 
Vox.  V.  Fan  L 
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(a  fort  of  under  officers  fo  called  from  their  marffial-  Comitia. 

ling  the  people),  and  delivered  to  every  man,  in  the  - v — - 

election  of  magiftrates,  as  many  tables  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  candidates,  one  of  whofe  names  was  written 
upon  every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  chefts 
were  fet  ready  in  th  €  fepta,  and  every  body  threw  in 
which  tablet  he  pleafed. 

By  the  chefts  were  placed  fome  of  the  public  fer- 
vants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century, 
for  every  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  another 
tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  bufinefs 
being  decided  by  molt  points,  gave  occafion  to  the 
phrafe  omne  tulit ptwSlum,  and  the  like. 

The  fame  method  was  obferved  in  the  judiciary  pro- 
cefs  at  thefe  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws  ; 
except  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  only  two  tablets  were 
offered  to  every  perfon  ;  on  one  of  which  was  written 
U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A,  in  capital  letters:  the  two 
firft  Handing  for  uti  rogas,  “  be  it  as  you  defire,”  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  magiftrate  who  propofed  the  queftion;  and 
the  laft  for  antiquo,  or  “  I  forbid  it.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  election  of 
magiftrates,  and  in  the  ratification  of  laws,  the  votes 
of  that  century,  whofe  tablets  were  equally  divided, 
fignified  nothing  ;  yet  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the 
tablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in  number,  the  per- 
fon  was  actually  acquitted. 

The  divifion  of  people  into  tribes  was  an  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into 
Rome  ;  and  though  he  conftituted  at  that  time  only 
three,  yet  as  the  ftate  increafed  in  power,  and  the 
city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  degrees  to 
35.  For  a  long  time  after  this  inrtitution,  a  tribe  fig¬ 
nified  no  more  than  fuch  a  fpace  of  ground  with  its  in¬ 
habitants.  But  at  laft  the  matter  was  quite  altered, 
and  a  tribe  was  no  longer  pars  urbis ,  but  pars  civitatis  ;  not 
a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens  living 
where  they  pleafed.  This  change  was  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  the  original  difference  between  the  tribes  in 
point  of  honour.  For  Romulus  having  committed  all 
fordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  ftrangers, 
flaves,  and  libertines  ;  and  referved  the  more  honeft 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  who 
by  this  atftiye  cOurfe  of  life  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  fervice  ;  the  tribus  ruflica  were  for  this  rea¬ 
fon  efteemed  more  honourable  than  the  tribus  urban*. 

And  now  all  perfons  being  defirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  creditable  divifion  ;  and  there  being  feveral  ways 
of  accompli  filing  their  wifhes,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
power  of  cenfors,  or  the  like  ;  that  ruftic  tribe  which 
had  the  moft  worthy  names  in  its  roll,  had  the  prefe¬ 
rence  to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  general  de¬ 
nomination.  Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
bringing  themfelves  by  degrees  into  the  fame  tribe, 
gave  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe  they  ho¬ 
noured  ;  whereas  at  firft  the  generality  of  the  tribes 
did  not  borrow  their  names  from  perfons  but  from 
places. 

The  firft  affembly  of  the  tribes  we  meet  with  is 
about  the  year  of  Rome  263,  convened  by  Sp.  Sici- 
nius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  the  trial 
of  Coriolanus.  Soon  after,  the  tribunes  of  the  com¬ 
mons  were  ordered  to  be  clcfted  here;  and  at  laft, 
all  the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  the  collegiate  priefts. 

The  fame  comitia  fierved  for  the  enacting  of  laws  re- 
^  b  lating 
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ConutiaUi  lating  to  war  and  peace,  and  all  others  propofed  by  of  perfpicuity: 

If  the  tribunes  and  plebeian  officers,  though  they  had  not 
Comma.  pr0periy  the  name  of  leges,-  but  plcbifcita.  They  were 
.  'r~~*  generally  convened  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons ; 

but  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief 
magiftrates.  They  were  confined  to  no  place  ;  and 
therefore  fometimes  we  find  them  held  in  the  comitium  ; 
fometimes  in  the  campus  martius,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  capitol.  The  proceedings  were  in  moll  refpe&s 
anfwerable  to  thofe  already  deferibed  in  the  account 
of  the  other  comitia,  and  therefore  need  not  be  infill¬ 
ed  on.  Only  we  may  farther  obferve  of  the  comitia 
in  general,  that  when  any  candidate  was  found  to  have 
moft  tablets  for  a  magiftracy,  he  was  declared  to  be 
defigned  or  elected  by  the  prefident  of  the  affembly  ; 
and  this  they  termed  renunciari  conful ,  prxtor ,  or  the 
like  ;  and  that  the  laft  fort  of  the  comitia  only  could 
be  held  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the 
fenate,  which  was  neceffary  to  the  convening  of  the 
other  two. 

COMITIALIS  morbus,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Epilepsy,  by  reafon  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome 
were  diffolved  if  any  perfon  in  the  affembly  happened 
to  be  taken  with  this  dillemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac¬ 
ter  marked  thus  (  ,  ),  ferving  to  denote  a  fliort  hop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au¬ 
thors  define  and  ufe  it  differently.  According  to  F. 

Huffier,  the  comma  ferves  to  dillinguilh  the  members 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  nomi¬ 
native  cafe  of  the  verb  :  thus,  “  That  fo  many  people 
are  pleafed  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of 
mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  eafy  to  be  com¬ 
prehended. Befides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diflin¬ 
guifh,  in  the  fame  member  of  a  period,  feveral  nouns- 
fubftantive,  or  nouns- adjective,  or  verbs  not  united  by 
a  conjunction  :  thus,  “  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  man  or,  “  A  man  never 
becomes  learned  without  fludying  conflantly,  methodi¬ 
cally,  with  a  gull,  application,  See.”  If  thofe  words 
are  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  with  a  conjunction,  the 
comma  is  omitted  :  thus,  “  the  imagination’  and  the 
judgment  do  not  always  agree.” 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  trad  Be  rations  inter - 
pungendi ,  printed  with  Volfius’s  Element.  Rhetor. 

Lond.  1724,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
diflinguifh  the  limple  members  of  a  period  or  fentence; 

L  e .  fucli  as  only  confift  of  one  fubjeCl,  and  one  defi¬ 
nite  verb.  But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout ;  the 
fame  author  inflancing  many  particular  cafes  not  yet 
included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma  is  advifable. 

See  I^unctuation. 

It  is  a  general,  rule  that  a  comma  ought  not  to  come 
between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an  adjcCtive  and 
fubilantive,  when  thefe  are  not  otherwife  disjoined  : 
thus,  in  the  fentence,  God  ruleth  with  infinite  wfldom ,  a 
comma  between  God  and  ruleth ,  or  between  infinite  and 
wifidom ,  would  be  abfurd.  But  to  this  exceptions  may 
occur;  as  when  not  a  lingle  word,  but  a  fentence, 
happens  to  be  the  nominative  :  thus,  in  the  example 
firlt  above  given,  where  the  fentence  that  fo  many  people 
lire  pleafed  with  trifles ,  forms  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  is,  a  comma  at  trifles  is  proper,  both,  for  the  fake 
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and  as  coinciding  with  a  flight  natural  Comma** 
~r  ~  dinus 

pauie.  jj 

Comma,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

COMMxVNDINUS  (Frederic),  born  at  Urbino  in 
Italy,  and  defcended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the  — 

1 6th  century.  To  a  vafl  fkill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
by  which  lie  was  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek 
mathematicians  into  Latin  :  accordingly  he  tranflated 
and  publifhed  feveral,  which  no  writer  till  then  had  at¬ 
tempted  ;  as  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Euclid,  &c. 

COMMAND  RY,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  reve¬ 
nue  belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  confiderable  fervices  to 
the  order. 

There  are  flridl  or  regular  commandries,  obtained  in 
order,  and  by  merit ;  there  are  others  of  grace  and 
favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand  mailer ; 
there  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religious,  in  the  or¬ 
ders  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Anthony.  The  kings  of 
France  have  con  verted  feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  lepers 
into  commandries  of  the  order  of  St  Lazarus. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  ; 
for  as  the  order  confifls  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  bro- 
thers-fervitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries  or  re¬ 
venues  attached  to^  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  thefe  benefices^  or  commandries  is  given  is  called 
commander:  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 

prsepolitus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  diflance 
from  the  mo  nailery,  whole  adminillration  was  called 
cledientia  ;  becaufe  depending  entirely  upon  the  abbot 
who  gave  him  his  commifiion.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
firr.ple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  farmers 
of  the  order  than  beneficiaries;  paying  a  certain  tribute 
or  rent,  called  refponfio ,  to  the  common  treafure  of  the 
order. 

COMMELINA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  6th  order,  Enfata .  The  corolla  is  hexapeta- 
lous  ;  there  are  three  ne&aria,  of  a  cruciform  figure, 
and  inferted  into  their  proper  filaments.  There  are 
ten  fpecies/  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates. 

They  are  herbaceous  plants,  rifing  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  and  adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers. 

Their  culture  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  exotics. 

COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  perfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any 
thing  to  the  honour  of  a  perfon’s  memory,  or  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  pall  event.  Thus,  the  eucharill  is  a 
commemoration  of  the  fufferings  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  ecclelialtical  law,  the  trull 
or  adminillration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given 
either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  depofitum  for 
fix  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  ecclefia- 
llic  or  beneficed  perfon,  to  perform  the  palloral  duties 
thereof,  till  once  the  benefice  is  provided  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  incumbent. 

Anciently  the  adminillration  of  vacant  bifhoprics 
belonged  to  the  nearell  neighbouring  bifhop  ;  which  is 
Hill  pradlifed  between  the  archbifhopric  of  Lyons  and 
the  bilhopric  of  Autun  :  on  this  account  they  were 
called  commendatory  hifloops. 

This  cullom.  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  S.  Atha- 
2  mhos 
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Crimen*  nafius  fays  of  himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that 
dam,  there  had  been  given  him  in  commendam ,  i.  e.  in  adrni- 
nift ration,  another  church  belides  that  of  Alexandria 
whereof  he  was  hated  bifhop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  pa¬ 
llor,  was  committed  to  a  bifhop,  till  they  were  provi¬ 
ded  of  an  ordinary :  the  regiiler  of  Pope  Gregory  I. 
is  full  of  thefe  commiffioris,  or  commendams,  granted 
during  the  abfence  or  ficknefs  of  a  bifhop,  or  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  Pope  Leo  IV.  firft  fet  the  modern 
commendams  on  foot,  in  favour  of  ecclcfiaftics  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens ;  to 
whom  the  adminiftration  of  the  vacant  churches  was 
committed  for  a  time,  in  expectation  of  their  being  re- 
flored  :  though  S.  Gregory  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the 
fame,  while  the  Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  lime  the  pra&ice  of  commendams  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abufed  *,  and  the  revenues  of  nronafteries 
given  to  laymen  for  their  fubfiilence.  The  bifhops  alfo 
procured  feveral  benefices,  or  evt'11  bllhoprics,  in  com - 
mendarn ,  which  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  holding  them  all 
without  directly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the 
abufe  has  been  retrenched;  but  the  ufe  of  commendams 
is  ftill  retained  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  the  perfon  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parfon  is  made  bifhop,  his  parfonage  be¬ 
comes  vacant;  but  if  the  king  give  him  power,  he  may 
flill  hold  it  in  commendam . 

COMMENDATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  great  man.  Comrnendati  homines ,  were 
perfons  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  any  fuperior  lord  :  for  ancient 
homage  was  either  predial ,  due  for  fome  tenure  ;  or 
perfonal >  which  was  by  compulfion,  as  a  fign  of  necef- 


fary  fubjedion  ;  or  voluntary,  with  a  defire  of  pro  tec** 
tion  ;  and  thofe  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  of  any  man  of  power,  were 
fometimes  called  homines  ejus  comrnendati ,  as  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  Doomfday.  Comrnendati  dimidii  were  thofe  who 
depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and  paid  one- half  of 
their  homage  to  each ;  and  fub -comrnendati  were  like 
under-tenants  under  the  command  of  perfons  that  were 
themfelves  under  the  command  of  fome  fuperior  lord  : 
alfo  there  were  dimidii Jul-commendaii ,  who  bore  a  double 
relation  to  fuch  depending  lords.  This  phrafe  feems 
to  be  Hill  in  ufe  in  the  ufual  compliment  “  Comend  me 
to  fuch  a  friend,”  cScc.  wlikli  is  to  let  him  know,  “  I 
am  his  humble  fervant.” 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  menfured  by 
one  and  the  fame  common  meafure. 

Commensurable  Numbers ,  whether  integers  or  frac¬ 
tions,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  or  divided  by  fome 
other  number  without  any  remainder  :  fuch  are  1 2  and 
18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  and  3. 

Commensurable  in  Power,  is  faid  of  right  lines,  when 
their  fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  fpace 
or  fuperficies. 

Commensurable  Surds,  thofe  that  being  reduced  to 
their  leail  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of 
their  kind ;  and  arc  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to 
a  rational  one. 

COMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  in  matters  of  li¬ 
terature,  an  iiluftration  of  the  difficult  or  obfeure  paf- 
fages  of  an  author. 

Commentary,  or  Commentaries,  likewife  denotes  a 
kind  of  hillory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tranfadlions, 
wherein  the  author  had  a  confiderable  hand  :  fuch  are 
the  Commentaries  of  Caefar. 
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IS  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work,  either 
of  individuals  or  of  focieties,  may  be  exchanged 
by  a  fet  of  men  called  merchants,  for  an  equivalent,  pro¬ 
per  for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  interruption 
to  ipdullry,  or  any  check  upon  confumption. 

Chap.  I.  History  ^Commerce. 

I.  General  Hi/lory . 

It  is  a  point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  learned,  to 
what  nation  the  invention  and  firil  ufe  of  commerce 
belonged  ;  fome  attribute  it  to  one  people,  fome  to 
another,  for  reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difeuffed 
here.  But  it  feems  moll  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firil  made  long  voyages. 
It  mull  be  allowed,  that  no  country  was  fo  happily 
feated  for  this  purpofe  as  that  which  they  inhabited, 
being  a  peninfula  wafhed  on  three  fides  by  three  fa¬ 
mous  feas,  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Perfian.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited  ;  and  the 
firfl  notice  we  have  of  any  confiderable  trade  refers 
it  to  the  Iffimaelites,  who  were  fettled  in  the  hither 
part  of  Arabia.  To  them  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his 
brethren,  when  they  were  going  down  with  their  ca¬ 


mels  to  Egypt  with  fpiccry,  balm,  and  myrrh.  It 
may  feem  fl range  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce 
was  already  pra&ifed  by  this  nation,  fince  mention  is 
here  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,*  which  certainly 
implies  an  inland  trade  ;  and  it  mull  be  likewife  al¬ 
lowed,  that  balm  and  myrrh  were  the  commodities  of 
their  country.  But  whence  had  they  the  lpicery?  Or 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  fo  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
fpices  ?  Or  whence  proceeded  that  miflake  of  many 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  that  fpices  a&ually  grew 
there  ?  Moll  certainly,  becaufe  thefe  people  dealt  in 
them  ;  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firil  of  any 
nation  that  we  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  in- 
llance.  Strabo  and  many  other  good  authors  alfure 
us,  that  in  fucceeding  times  they  were  very  great 
traders ;  they  tell  us  particularly  what  ports  they  had  ; 
what  prodigious  magazines  they  kept  of  the  richelt 
kinds  of  goods,  what  wonderful  wealth  they  obtained; 
in  what  prodigious  magnificence  they  lived,  and  into 
what  excelfes  they  fell  in  rclpe£l  to  their  expences  for 
carving,  building,  and  llatues.  All  this  Ihows  that 
they  were  very  great  traders  :  and  it  alfo  Ihows,  that 
they  traded  to  the  Eall  Indies ;  for  from  thence  only 
they  could  have  their  fpices,  their  rich  gums,  their 
fweet-feented  woods,  and  their  ivory,  all  which  it  is 
B  b  2  exprefsly 
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cxprefsly  faidthat  they  had  ih  the  greatell  abundance. 
This  therefore  proves,  that  they  had  an  extenfive  and 
flourifhing  commerce  ;  and  that  they  had  it  earlier 
than  any  other  nation,  feems  evident  from  their  deal¬ 
ing  at  that  time  in  fpices.  Befides,  there  is  much  lefs 
difficulty  in  fuppofmg  that  they  firll  difcovered  the 
route  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  afcribe  that  difcovery 
to  any  other  nation  :  for  in  the  firll  place  they  lay 
neareft,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  moll  conveniently  ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  thirdly,  that  as  the  fituation 
of  their  country  naturally  inclined  them  to  navigation, 
fo  by  the  help  of  the  monfoons  they  might  make  regu¬ 
lar  voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  facility ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  this  difcovery  might  be  at 
firll  owing  to  chanee,  and  to  fome  of  their  velfels  be¬ 
ing  blown  by  a  llrong  gale  to  the  oppofite  coall,  from 
whence  they  might  take  the  courage  to  return,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  feafons. 
All  thefe  reafons  taken  together  feem  to  favour  this 
opinion,  that  commerce  flourifhed  firll  among  them  ; 
and  as  to  its  confequences  in  making  them  rich  and 
happy,  there  is  no  difpute  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  antiquity  no  nation  cele¬ 
brated  more  early  for  carrying  all  arts  to  perft&ion 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  no  art  was  there  cultivated  more  early,  with 
more  affiduity,  or  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  trade. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  inflance,  that  the  richeft 
commodities  were  carried  there  by  land  ;  and  it  is  no 
lefs  certain,  that  the  mofl  valuable  manufactures  were 
invented  and  brought  to  perfection  there  many  ages 
before  they  were  thought  of  in  other  countries  :  for, 
as  the  learned  Dr  Warburton  very  juflly  obferves,  at 
the  time  that  Jofeph  came  into  Egypt,  the  people 
were  not  only  poffeffed  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  but  were  remarkable  alfo  for  their  magnificence, 
their  politenefs,  and  even  for  their  luxury  ;  which  ar¬ 
gues,  that  traffic  had  been  of  long  Handing  amongll 
them.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  great  advantages  deri¬ 
ved  from  their  country’s  lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
which  they  very  emphatically  called  The  River ,  or  The 
River  of  Egypt ,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  ufes  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  carrying  their  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  country  at  that  time,  but 
even  higher  than  it  has  been  carried  any  where,  Chi¬ 
na  only  excepted ;  and  fome  people  have  thought  it 
no  trivial  argument  to  prove  the  defcent  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  exadly  the 
fame  fort  of  genius,  and  with  wonderful  indultry  and 
care  have  drawn  fo  many  cuts  and  canals,  that  their 
country  is  almoll  in  every  part  of  it  navigable.  It 
was  by  fuch  methods,  by  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
government,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
amongll  the  people,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  be¬ 
came  fo  numeious,  fo  rich,  fo  powerful;  and  that 
their  country,  for  large  cities,  magnihcent  llru&ures, 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  the  glory  and  won¬ 
der  of  the  old  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  though  they  poffeffed  only  a  nar¬ 
row  flip  of  the  coall  of  Afia,  and  were  furrounded  by 
nations  fo  powerful  and  fo  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themfelves  on  that  fide,  became 
famous,  by  ere&ing  the  firll  naval  power  that  makes 
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any  figure  in  hillory,  and  for  the  raifing  of  which  they 
took  the  moll  prudent  and  effe&ual  meafures.  In  or¬ 
der  to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themfelves  of  all  the 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  which  nature  had  bellow¬ 
ed  very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im¬ 
proved  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  llrength  than  confiderable  for 
their  conveniency ;  and  fo  attentive  they  were  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  their 
power,  that  they  were  not  more  admired  for  the  vail 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
they  were  formidable  by  their  fleets  and  armies. 
They  were  like  wife  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  arithmetic  and  allronomy  ;  and  in  the  lull 
mentioned  fcience  they  mull  have  been  very  confider¬ 
able  proficients,  fmce  they  had  the  courage  to  under¬ 
take  long  voyages  at  a  time  when  no  other  nation 
(the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  excepted)  durll  venture 
farther  than  their  own  coalls.  By  thefe  arts  Tyre 
and  Sidon  became  the  moll  famous  marts  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  by  people  at  a  confiderable  dillance,  as  the  * 
great  llorehoufes  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  the 
Scriptures  how  advantageous  their  friendlhip  and  al¬ 
liance  became  to  the  two  great  kings  of  Ifrael,  David 
and  Solomon  ;  and  we  fee,  by  the  application  of  the 
latter  for  archite&s  and  artilts  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
to  what  a  prodigious  height  they  had  carried  manu- 
fa&ures  of  every  kind. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Solomon  made  ufe  of  their 
affillance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  Elath  and  Ezionge- 
ber  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  put  him  upon 
acquiring  thofe  ports,  and  gave  him  the  firll  hints  of 
the  amazing  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  poffeffion  of  them,  and  from  the  commerce  he 
might  from  thence  be  able  to  carry  on.  Thefe  port3 
were  moll  commodioufiy  fituated  on  the  Arabian 
gulph  ;  and  from  thenee  his  vefiels,  manned  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians,  failed  to  Ophir  and  Tharfis,  where-ever 
thole  places  were.  Some  writers  will  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certainly  a 
wild  and  extravagant  fuppofidoii  ;  others  believe  that 
we  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coall  of  Africa, 
and  Tharfis  in  Spain  ;  but  the  n  oil  probable  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  both  feated  in  the  Ealt  Indies. 
By  this  adventurous  navigation  he  brought  into  his 
country  curiofrties  not  only  nnfeen,  but  unheard  ol  be¬ 
fore,  and  riches  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  finely  expreffes  it,  “  Pie  made  filver  in  Jerufalem. 
as  Hones,  and  cedar-trees  as  fycamores  that  grow  in  the 
plains.”  The  metaphor  is  very  bold  and  emphatical ; 
but  when  we  coniider  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  Hi¬ 
llory,  that  the  return  ^pf  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir 
produced  450  talents  of  gold,  which  makes  51,328 
pounds  of  our  Troy  weight,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the 
immenfe  profit  that  accrued  from  this  commerce.  It, 
is  alfo  obfervable  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba, 
which  lies  in  that  part  of  Arabia  before  mentioned, 
furprifed  at  the  reports  that  were  fpread  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  this  prince,  made  a  journey  to  his  court 
on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herfelf,  whether  fame  had  not 
exaggerated  the  fail  ;  and  from  the  prefents  file  made 
him  of  1  2.0  talents  of  gold,  of  fpices  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  precious  ftones,  we  may  difeern  the  true 
reafon  of  her  curiofity,  which  proceeded  from  an  opi-. 
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mon  that  no  country  could  be  fo  rich  as  her  own. 
And  there  is  another  circumflance  very  remarkable, 
and  which  Teems  llrongly  to  fortify  what  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  fedlion  ;  it  is  added, 
“  neither  were  there  any  fuch  fpices  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon  which  feems  to  inti¬ 
mate,  that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  Indies  than  even  the  fleets  of  this  famous  prince, 
and  brought  from  thence  other  fpices  (perhaps  nut¬ 
megs  and  cloves)  than  had  ever  been  feen  before.  It 
was  by  his  vvifdom,  and  by  his  Heady  application  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  all  of  which  mutually  fupport  each 
other,  as  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  iupplies  every  want,  and  converts  every 
fuperfluity  into  merchandise,  that  this  monarch  raifed 
his  fubjedts  to  a  condition  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  If- 
rad,  while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
the  Eaft.  He  made  great  acquifitions  without  making 
wars  ;  and  his  fucceffor,  by  making  wars,  loll  thofe 
acquifitions.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  all  his  people 
employed  ;  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided  e- 
qually  for  the  extenfion  of  their  happinefs,  and  his 
own  power  :  but  the  following  kings  purfued  othei 
meafures,  and  other  confequences  attended  .  them. 
The  trade  of  Judea  funk  almoll  as  fuddenly  as  it  rofe, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  they  loll  thole  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  their  Indian  commerce  depend¬ 
ed. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  univerfe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  latter  monopolized  that  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  and,  together  with  her  corn  and  manufactures, 
brought  fuch  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu¬ 
ally  into  the  country,  as  enabled  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  Egypt  to  compafs  all  thofe  memorable  works  that 
In  fpite  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  wiidom  and  power,  and  are  like 
to  remain  fo  as  long  as  the  world  fubliils.  1  he  Piioc- 
nicians  drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  thofe  rich 
commodities  and  valuable  manufactures  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  own 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  they  drew  like  wife  a 
vail  ref>rt  to  their  own  cities,  even  from  countries  at 
a  great  diflance  ;  and  we  need  only  look  into  the 
piophets  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  thefe  governments,  founded  on  trade,  were  infi¬ 
nitely  more  glorious  and  more  liable  than  thofe  that 
were  eredled  by  force.  All  this  we  find  likewife  con¬ 
firmed  by  profane  hiftories  ;  and  by  comparing  thele, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  induflry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  fmall  country  triumphed  over  all  obftacles,  procu¬ 
red  the  greatefl  plenty  in  a  barren  foil,  and  immenie 
liehes,  where,  without  indnllry,  there  mull  have  been 
the  greatefl  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  old  1  yre  was 
deilroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  The  had 
flow rifhed  for  ages;  and  even  then  The  fell  with  dig¬ 
nity,  and  after  a  refinance  that  ruined  the  army  of 
the  Great  Conqueror  of  Afia.  Out  of  the  allies  of 
this  proud  eity  the  great  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  pro¬ 
duced  a  Phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  was  fituated  on  an  lfland  ;  and 
though  her  bounds  were  very  narrow,  yet  fhe  became 
quickly  the  miflrefs  of  the  fea,  and  held  that  iupreme 
dominion  till  lubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
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no  power  could  refift.  The  Hruggle  fhe  made,  how¬ 
ever,  though  unfuccefsful,  was  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabitants  :  it  muft  be  owned*, 
that  the  Greek  hero  found  it  more  difficult  to  mailer 
this  fingle  place,  than  to  overcome  the  whole  power  of 

Perfia.  .  , 

The  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  were  beyond 
companion  more  ext en five  than  his  coiiquefls  ;  and 
whoever  confiders  Alexander’s  plan  of  power,  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  will  think  him  more  a  poli¬ 
tician  than  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  his 
own  mind  an  idea  of  univerfal  monarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impoffible  to  accomplifh ;  but  the  very  no¬ 
tion  of  it  does  him  far  greater  honour  than  all  his  vic¬ 
tories.  He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arabia  ; 
and  of  difpofing  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  moll  remote  parts  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  maintained  a  connection  with 
the  muft  dillant  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for 
making  ufe  of  force  to  acquire,  but  he  very  well 
knew,  that  commerce  only  could  prelerve  an  empire, 
that  was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  na- 
ture  had  affigned  the  world.  He  defired  to  be  ma¬ 
iler  of  all  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  be 
a  wife  and  gracious  matter,  and  to  place  liis  happinefs 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather  in  making  all  the  na¬ 
tions  oi  the  earth  but  one  people.  A  vaft,  an  extra¬ 
vagant,  an  impracticable  fcheme  it  was,  of  which  he 
lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  outlines ;  but  the 
fa m pie  he  left  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  fufficientlv 
fiiows  how  juft  and  how  correCl  his  notions  were,  and 
how  true  a  judgement  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  effected  by  thofe  methods  upon  which  he  depended. 
That  city,  which  he  might  be  faid  to  defign  with  his 
own  hand,  and  which  was  built,  as  it  were,  under  his 
eye,  became  in  fucceeding  times  all  that  he  expe&ed, 
the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  for 

feveral  ages.  , 

While  Tyre  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  had 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  fea,  fhe  founded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carthage  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
fituation  of  the  city  was  every  where  admirable  ;  whe¬ 
ther  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  flrong 
fort  refs,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
dillant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  had  a  very  fine  country  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  power  capable  of  reftraimng. 
its  commerce  or  its  growth.  It  is  almoll  inexpreiTible 
how  loon  its  inhabitants  became  not  only  numerous 
and  wealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degrees 
they  extended  theml'elves  on  all  fides,  conquered  the 
belt  part  of  Spain,  and  crefted  there  a  new  Carthage  ; 
the  i (lands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  lead  the 
bell  part  of  them,  fubmitted  Hkewife  to  their  yoke. 
Their  conquclls,  how-ever,  were  inconfiderable  in  ex¬ 
tent,  when  compared  w  ith  their  navigation.  On  one 
lide  they  ttretched  as  far  weft  ward  as  Britain;  and 
the  Scilly  ill ands,  which  are  now  fo  inconfiderable, 
were  to  them  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  they  u,cd 
the  utmoft  indoftry  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  difeovered  a  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Afuca, 
the  Canary  iflands ;  and  Come-  there  are  who  believe 
they  fit  ft  found  the  way  to  America.  While  they- 
confined  theml'elves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be¬ 
longed  thereto,  their  power  was  continually  increa¬ 
sing}- 
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fing  ;  but  when  induftry  gave  way  to  luxury,  and  a 
fpirit  of  ambition  bunilhed  their  old  maxims  of  fruga¬ 
lity  and  labour,  their  acquifitions  remained  at  a  Hand. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  of  their  naval 
power,  which  it  colt  them  two  obftinate  wars  of  40 
years  continuance  to  humble.  When  Hie  was  at  length 
deftroyed,  her  very  ruins  were  majeftic ;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con¬ 
tained  700,000  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  300  cities 
in  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  was  the  empire 
•of  Carthage,  raifed  entirely  by  commerce  ;  and  to 
which,  if  the  had  been  content  to  have  applied  her- 
felf  with  the  fame  ileadinefs  in  her  higlieH  profperity 
as  in  her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  Ihe  had 
preferved  her  freedom  much  longer  than  Ihe  did  ;  for 
as  thrift,  and  diligence,  and  good  faith,  are  the  pillars 
of  a  commercial  Hate  ;  fo  when  thefe  are  once  lhaken, 
it  is  not  only  natural  that  Hie  fhould  decline,  but  una¬ 
voidable  alio. 

The  Ptolemies,  who  were  the  fucccfiors  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  into  that  hero’s  fcheme, 
and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wife  eHablifhment.  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philadelphus,  by  encouraging  trade,  made  his 
fubjeds  imrnenfely  rich,  andvhimfdf  inexpreffibly 
powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
had  120  gallies  of  war  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  4000  other  veflels,  fmall  and  great.  This 
would  appear  incredible,  if  other  wonders  were  not 
related  of  him,  which  feem  to  explain  and  confirm 
thefe.  •  He  raifed  a  new  city  on  the  coaH  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  he  was  at  an  immenfe  expence  in  opening  har¬ 
bours,  conHruding  quays,  in  railing  inns  at  proper 
diliances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  fea 
to  fea.  A  prince  who  comprehended  the  importance 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced  him  to  dare 
fucli  expenccs  as  thefe,  might  have  what  treafures, 
what  armies,  what  fleets  he  pleafed.  I11  his  time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in  pomp  and  fplendor.  She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander  ;  but  it  was  Ptolemy, 
who  caught  a  double  portion  of  his  maHer’s  fpirit, 
which  raifed  her  to  that  magnificence  that  ages  could 
not  deface.  We  may  guefs  at  what  Ihe  was  in  her 
glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
cuHoms,  which  fell  little  fhort  of  two  millions  of  our 
money  annually  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
Ptolemy,  who  underfiood  trade  fo  well,  would  cramp 
it  by  high  duties/ or  extravagant  impofitions.  When 
the  revenue  of  the  prince  from  a  llngle  port  was  fo 
great,  what  muH  have  been  the  riches  of  his  fub- 
jeds ! 

But  what  fhows  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheH  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  Ihe  maintained  after  Egypt  funk 
from  an  empire  into  a  province.  The  Romans  thern- 
felves  were  Hruck  -with  the  majcHy  of  her  appearance; 
and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded  traffic, 
yet  they  were  not  long  before  they  comprehended 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  port,  and  fuch  a  mart  as 
Alexandria  ;  they  confirmed  her  privileges,  they  pro¬ 
tected  her  inhabitants,  they  took  every  meafure  poffi- 
ble  to  preferve  her  commerce;  and  this  with  fo  good 
an  effect,  that  fhe  actually  preferved  it  longer  than 
Rome  herfelf  could  preferve  her  power.  She  follow¬ 
ed,  indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire ;  and  became  at 
laH  dependent  upon  ConHantinople,  when  its  founder 
removed  thither  the  capital  of  the  empire  ;  and  his 
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fuccefior  found  means  to  transfer  a!fo  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place.  Yet  this  city 
continued  Hill  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  though  fhe 
funk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  polifhed  by  degrees  ;  by  degrees  Hie  reco¬ 
vered  fomewhat  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  ;  and 
though  fhe  never  rofe  to  any  thing  like  her  former 
lullre,  yet  fhe  remained  the  centre  of  what  little  trade 
there  was  in  the  world  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
faid  of  almoH  any  place  that  has  fallen  under  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  over-run  by  barbari¬ 
ans,  and  arts  and  fcieuces  funk  with  that  power  whicl; 
had  cultivated  and  proteded  them,  commerce  alfo  vi¬ 
sibly  declined;  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  propriety, 
was  overwhelmed  and  loll.  When  that  irruption  ot 
various  nations  had  driven  the  Roman  policy  out  of 
the  greateH  part  of  Europe,  fome  Haggling  people, 
either  forced  by  lieceffity,  or  led  by  inclination,  took 
fhelter  in  a  few  Hraggling  iflands  that  lay  near  the 
coaH  of  Italy,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  peace.  This 
was  in  the  6th  century ;  and  at  their  firil  fixing  there 
they  had  certainly  nothing  more  in  view  than  living  in 
a  tolerable  Hate  of  freedom,  and  acquiring,  a  fubfi  Hence 
as  well  as  they  could.  Thefe  iflands  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and  thofe  chan¬ 
nels  fo  encumbered  by  fhallows  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  Hrangers  to  navigate  them,  thefe  refugees  found 
themfelves  tolerably  fafe  ;  and  uniting  amongH  tliern- 
feh  -rcs  for  the  fake  of  improving  their  condition,  and 
augmenting  their  fecurity,  they  became  in  the  8th 
century  a  well-fettled  government,  and  aflumed  the 
form  of  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
eHablifhment  of  the  famous  and  potent  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  Her  beginnings  were  indeed  weak  and  flow  ; 
but  when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  her 
growth  was  quick,  and  the  increafe  of  her  power  a- 
mazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  Tides  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies,  fhe  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might,  in  fome  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracens 
her  fubjeds.  By  this  means  her  traffic  fwelled  beyond 
conception  ;  fhe  became  the  common  mart  of  all  na¬ 
tions;  her  naval  power  arrived  at  a  prodigious  height; 
and,  making  ufe  of  every  favourable  conjecture,  fhe 
Hretched  her  conqueH  not  only  over  the  adjacent  Ter¬ 
ra  Firma  of  Italy,  but  through  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  fo  as  to  be  at  once  miHrels  of  the  fea,  of 
many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  ConHantinople  itfelf.  But  ambition,  and 
the  defire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought 
upon  her  thofe  evils  which  firft  produced  a  decay  of 
trade,  and  then  a  declenfion  of  power.  General  hi- 
Hories  indeed  aferibe  this  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
when  all  the  great  powers  in  Europe  combined  againH 
this  republic ;  and  in  truth,  from  that  period  the 
finking  of  her  power  is  truly  dated;  but  the  Venetian 
writers  very  juHly  obferve,  that  though  this  effed 
followed  the  league,  yet  there  was  another  more  la¬ 
tent,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  more  effectual  caufe, 
which  was,  the  falling  off  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
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they  have  ever  fince  been  more  indebted  to  their 
wifdom  than  their  power ;  to  the  prudent  concealing 
of  their  own  weaknefs,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
errors  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  caufe,  for 
their  keeping  up  that  part  which  they  kill  bear,  and 
which  had  been  loll  long  ago  by  any  other  nation  but 
themfelves. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venice  rofe,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fea,  another  republic  was  erected  on  the  eoaft 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  fituation 
than  the  narrow,  marfhy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
fome  ifiands  in  the  Adriatic,  except  the  rocky,  barren, 
and  inhofpitable  fhores  of  Liguria  ;  and  yet  as  com¬ 
merce  raifed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the  one,  fo  die  erect¬ 
ed  Genoa  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  fpite  of  ambi¬ 
tious  and  warlike  neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  confined 
and  unproducing  country,  and,  which  were  flill  great¬ 
er  impediments,  in  fpite  of  perpetual  fa&ions  and 
fuccefiive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
and  throve  by  carrying  the  commodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  ;  and,  be- 
fules  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Corlica,  file  made  larger 
and  important  conquells.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  Caffa, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  poflefiion  of  the  coalls  on 
both  fides  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  emulation  which 
is  natural  to  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  jealoufy 
which  rifes  from  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  miftrefs,  com¬ 
merce,  begat  continual  wars  between  tliefe  rival  re¬ 
publics;  which,  after  many  obfiinate  and  bloody  bat¬ 
tles,  were  at  laft  terminated  in  favour  of  Venice, 
By  that  famous  vi&oryof  Chiozza  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Contarini,  from  which  time  Genoa  never 
pretended  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  Thefe  quarrels 
were  fatal  to  both  ;  but  what  proved  more  immedi¬ 
ately  definitive  to  the  Genoefe,  was  their  avarice, 
wlimh  induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of 
trade  for  the  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring 
V'ealth  by  ufury. 

But  we  muft  now  look  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  middle  age  of  the  German  empire,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
leafi:  of  cities  not  far  from  the  fea.  This  confederacy 
folely  regarded  commerce,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  promote  and  extend,  by  interefting  therein  a  great 
number  of  perfons,  and  endeavouring  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  different  lights.  Though  the 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal  rauk  in  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Hanfe,  they  did  not  however  forbear  aiToeiating 
many  other  cities,  as  well  in  France  as  in  England  and 
in  the  low  countries;  the  whole,  however,  without 
hurting  the  authority,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
of  the  fovereign  on  whom  they  depended.  This  confe¬ 
deracy  had  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
which  were  obferved  with  the  fame  refpet  as  the  ma¬ 
ritime  code  of  the  Rhodians,  who  palling  for  the  ab- 
left  feamen  in  all  antiquity,  their  confiitutions  were 
obferved  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Teutonic 
Hanfe  grew  in  a  fhort  time  to  fo  high  a  rank  in  power 
and  authority  by  the  immenfe  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  themfelves  rendered  it  a  fincere  homage  from 
principles  of  efteem  and  admiration.  Tliofe  of  the 
north  principally  had  frequent  oeeafion  for  their  cre¬ 
dit,  and  borrowed  of  them  confiderable  fums.  The 


grand  maflers  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  at 
that  time  fovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  themfelves 
eonfervators  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanfe: 
all  fucceeded,  not  only  to,  but  beyond  their  willies ; 
and  Germany,  charmed  with  their  prog  refs,  looked 
on  them  with  the  fame  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  though  not  of  his  own 
raifing  and  culture.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  granted  alfo  various  privileges  to  the  Teutonic 
confederacy;  they  exempted  their  veflels  in  cafe  of 
fhipwreek  from  all  demands  whatfoever  from  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  or  from  private  perfons;  they  forbade  any 
diftuibance  to  their  navigation  at  all  times,  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war  with  the  emperor,  or  the 
princes  of  the  north.  In  fine,  during  the  courfe  of 
thofe  unhappy  wars  which  were  fiyled  Croifades ,  the 
Hanfe  was  fignally  confulted,  and  gave  always  puif- 
fant  fuceours  in  money  and  in  (hips  to  the  Chriftians 
opprefied  by  infidels.  It  is  aftonifhing,  that  cities  at  fo 
great  a  difiance  from  each  other,  fubjet  to  different 
kings,  fornetimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  rights,  fiionld  he  able  to  confederate  and  live  to¬ 
gether  in  fo  ftri£l  an  union.  But  when  this  union  had 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  powerful,  it  cannot  feem 
at  all  ftrange,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  grew  arro¬ 
gant  an d  overhearing,  took  upon  them  not  only  to 
treat  with  fovereigns  on  the  foot  of  equality,  but  e- 
ven  to  make  war  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with 
fueeefs.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  ftill  lefs 
firange,  that  fuch  behaviour  as  this  awakened  various 
princes  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the  dangers  that 
fuch  a  league  might  produce,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  naturally  flow  to  their  refpedlive  fiates,  by  re¬ 
covering  their  trade  thus  made  over,  at  leafi  in  fome 
part  to  others,  entirely  to  themfelves  ;  and  thefe,  in 
few  words,  were  the  caufes  of  the  gradual  declenfion 
of  the  Hanfiatic  alliance:  which,  however,  is  not  to¬ 
tally  diflolved  at  this  day ;  the  cities  of  Lubeek,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Bremen,  maintaining  fuffieient  marks  of  that 
fplendor  and  dignity  with  which  this  confederacy  wUs 
once  adorned. 

We  muft  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain,, 
where  in  the  fpaee  of  about  50  years  there  happen¬ 
ed  a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on  to  fuch  dif- 
coveries  as  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  fome  thoufand  years  had  been  kept  fe- 
eret  from  all  mankind,  we  mean  a  perfedl  and  diftint 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which  they  inhabit. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  w'as  fmall,  but  well  cultiva¬ 
ted,  very  populous,  and  blefled  with  a  variety  of  good 
ports  ;  all  which,  however,  had  flood  them  in  little 
Head,  if  they  had  not  had  a  fuceefiion  of  wife  princes, 
who,  inflead  of  involving  themfelves  in  war  with 
their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  ambition,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  extend  the  happinefs  and  wealth  of  their  fubje&s, 
and  by  fo  doing  their  own  power,  in  the  fofter  and 
more  fuccefsful  method  of  prote&ing  arts  and  fciences,. 
encouraging  induftry,  and  favouring  trade.  This,  with 
the  convenient  fituation  of  their  country,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  15th  century,  prompted  fome  lively  fpirits 
to  attempt  difeoveries ;  and  thefe,  countenanced  by  an 
heroic  young  prince,  pufhed  on  their  endeavours  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  ftep  by  ftep  the  coaft  of  Africa  was 
furveyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which 
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they  gave  that  name.  The  point  they  .had  in  view 
was  a  new  route  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  Vafqueze 
de  Gama  happily  difcovered  ;  and  in  a  fttort  fpace  of 
time  Portugal,  from  one  of  the  lead  conliderable, 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  richell  powers  in  Europe,  gain¬ 
ed  prodigious  dominions  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  rai¬ 
led  a  naval  power  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  been 
feen  for  many  ages  before. 

But  while  this  was  doing,  Cliriflopher  Columbus,  a 
-Genoefe  of  great  capacity,  though  of  almoft  unknown 
original,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  fea  from  his  youth, 
and  who  had  carefully  ftudied  what  others  made  a 
trade,  formed  in  his  mind  the  amazing  projed  of 
counteracting  experience,  and  failing  to  the  Indies  by 
a  weft  courfe.  He  offered  this  projedt  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  by  whom  it  was  coniidered  and  rejected  as  a 
chimera.  He  propofed  it  afterwards  to  other  ftates, 
but  with  no  better  fortune;  and  at  laft  owed  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  New  World  to  the  high  fpirit  of  a  he¬ 
roine,  the  famous  Ifabella  queen  of  Caftile,  who  al- 
moft  at  her  own  expence,  and  with  very  little  coun¬ 
tenance  from  her  hufband,  who  yet  was  ftyled  Ferdi - 
nand  the  Wife ,  furnifhed  the  adventurous  Columbus 
with  that  poor  fquadron,  with  which  at  once,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  the  envy  of  his  officers,  and 
the  obftinacy  of  his  mutinous  crew,  threw  in  his  way, 
he  perfeded  his  defign,  and  laid  open  a  new  Indies, 
though  in  reality  he  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  the  old. 
Neither  was  this  noble  effort  of  his  matchlefs  under- 
ftanding  defeated;  for  after  his  deceafe,  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  Portuguefe,  propofed  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  the  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  fpice  iflands 
by  the  South  Seas,  which  was  what  Columbus  aimed 
at;  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return,  yet  in 
one  voyage  the  difoovery  was  perfeded.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  almoft  how  many  and  how  great  benefits 
accrued  to  Europe  from  thefe  difcoveries  ;  of  which, 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Portuguefe  made  a 
very  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  much  worfe,  ufe  ; 
the  former  making  haves  of,  and  the  latter  rooting 
out,  the  natives.  This,  as  it  was  a  molt  ungrateful 
return  to  divine  Providence  for  fo  high  a  bleffing  ;  fo 
it  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen  it  would  prove,  as 
experience  has  fhown  it  did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  interefts,  by  depopulating  very  fine  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  been  thereby  turned  into  defarts : 
and  though  on  their  firft  difcovery  infinite  treafurcs 
were  returned  from  them,  which  were  coined  in  the 
mints  of  Spain  ;  yet  by  an  obftinate  purfuit  of  this 
falfe  policy,  the  Spanifh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
now  brought  fo  low  as  to  be  fcarcc  worth  keeping. 
The  confequenccs  that  naturally  followed  on  the  dif- 
covcry  of  a  paffage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  the  weftern  hemi- 
fphere,  were,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  the  caufe 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  and  produ¬ 
ced,  not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  moft  other 
nations,  a  defire  of  vifiting  thefe  remote  parts,  of  e- 
ftablifhing  colonies,  of  fetting  manufactures  on  foot, 
of  exporting  and  importing  commodities,  and  of  rai¬ 
ling,  fettling,  and  proteding  new  manufactures.  By 
this  means,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  perceive,  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  fignal  advantages  to 
thcmfelves,  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lading 
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and  invaluable  benefit:  for  its  potentates  made  them* 
felves  formidable,  and  even  terrible,  in  thofe  diflant 
parts  of  the  earth,  wdiere  their  fame  had  hardly 
reached  before.  It  is  however  true,  that  this  has  not 
been  carried  on  as  high  as  it  might  have  been  ;  for 
though  there  was  room  enough  for  every  nation  to 
have  had  its  fhare,  and  though  it  might  be  demonftra- 
ted  that  the  good  of  the  whole  wmuld  have  contribu¬ 
ted  fufficiently  to  the  profit  of  every  ftate,  the  fubjeds 
of  which  had  engaged  in  this  traffic  ;  yet,  inflead  of 
profecuting  fo  natural  and  fo  equitable  a  meafure, 
they  have  taken  a  quite  contrary  courfe  ;  and  by  de¬ 
crying,  attacking,  and  deftroying  each  other,  have 
very  much  leflened  that  prodigious  reverence  which 
the  Afiatics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  firft  had  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Portuguefe  received  an  in¬ 
curable  wmund  by  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  :  and  though  human  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  this  alone  mu  ft  have  railed  the  latter  to 
the, monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  univerfal  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  fea  ;  yet  the  very  purfuit  of  a  defign  fo 
vifibly  detiimental  to  the  intereft  of  mankind,  proved 
very  quickly  their  ruin  alfo.  For  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  natural  hauglitinefs  of  their  temper,  milled  by  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  lords  of  Europe,  forced  other  nations  in 
their  own  defence  to  make  a  much  quicker  progrefs 
in  navigation  than  otherwife  they  could  have  done. 
For  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  till  this  time  feemed 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  the  injuries  they  received  ;  and  by 
degrees  the  paffion  of  revenge  infpired  them  with  de- 
figns  that  poffibly  public 'fpirit  had  never  excited.  In 
fhort,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all  the  riches 
that  flowed  from  thefe  difcoveries  to  herfelf,  and  the 
dangerous,  deteftable,  and  deftrudive  purpofes  to 
which  flie  applied  the  immenfc  wealth  that  flowed 
upon  her  from  them,  produced  efreds  directly  oppofitc 
to  thofe  which  file  propofed,  and  made  bfcjr  enemies  rich, 
great,  powerful,  and  happy,  in  proportion  as  her  com¬ 
merce  dwindled  aw'ay,  and  as  her  naval  power  funk  and 
crumbled  to  pieces,  merely  by  an  improper  difplay,  an 
ill-managed  exertion,  and  a  wrrong  application  of  it. 

It  was  frojm  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  wrhom  her  oppreffion  had  made  poor,  and 
her  feverities  driven  mad,  became  firft  free,  then  po¬ 
tent,  and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  dillrelfes  taught 
them  the  neceffity  of  eftablilhing  a  moderate  and  equal 
government ;  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  and 
the  blefiings  which  it  procured  to  its  fubjeds,  railed 
their  number,  and  elevated  their  hopes.  The  confe- 
quences  became  quickly  vilible,  and  in  a  fiiort  fpace  of 
time  amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies ;  every  fijfh- 
ing  village  improved  into  a  trading-town  ;  tlieir  little 
towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent  cities; 
their  inland  boroughs  were  filled  with  manufadures ; 
and  in  lefs  than  half  a  century  the  diftrefled  States  of 
Holland  became  high  and  mighty ;  nay,  in  fpite  of 
the  danger  and  expences  which  attended  a  w^ar  made 
all  that  time  againft  a  fuperior  force,  thefe  people, 
furrounded  with  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  expofed 
to  perfonal  fervice,  and  to  a  thoufand  other  difad- 
vantages,  grew  up  to  fuch  a  ftrengtli  as  not  only  made 
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the  Spaniards  defpair  of  reducing  them  any  more  un¬ 
der  their  dominion,  but  inclined  them  to  wifli,  and  at 
laft  forced  them  to  feek,  their  friendfhip. 

This,  at  lead;  as  far  as  either  ancient  or  modern  hi- 
ftories  inform  us,  was  the  quickeft  and  ftrongeft  of  all 
the  produ&ions  of  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever 
feen.  For  it  is  out  of  difpute,  that  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  owes  her  freedom,  her  power,  and 
her  wealth,  to  induftry  and  trade  entirely.  The 
greatefl  part  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  fer¬ 
tile  ;  and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  fuffice 
the  tenth  pait  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  tenth  part  of 
the  year :  the  climate  is  rather  tolerable  than  whole- 
fome  ;  and  its  havens  are  rather  advantageous  from 
the  difficulty  of  entering  them,  than  from  their  com* 
modioufnefs  in  any  other  refpe&.  Native  commo¬ 
dities  they  have  few  or  none  ;  timber  and  maritime 
ftores  are  entirely  wanting ;  their  country  cannot 
boaft  fo  much  as  of  a  coal-mine  ;  and  yet  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  upon  which  nature  has  beflowed  fo  little,  in 
confequence  of  an  extenfive  trade,  are  enriched  with 
all  things.  Their  ftorehoufes  are  full  of  corn,  even 
when  the  harveft  in  corn-countries  fails  ;  there  is  no 
commodity,  how  bulky  foever,  or  however  fcarce  and 
hard  to  come  at,  which  may  not  be  had  from  their 
magazines.  The  (hipping  of  Holland  is  prodigious  ; 
and  to  fee  the  quantities  of  naval  ftores  with  which 
their  yards  and  ports  abound,  aftonifhes  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  vigour  of  that  caufe  which  pro¬ 
duces  this  abundance.  But  above  all,  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  this  country  is  thegreateft  miracle.  That  men 
fhould  refort  to  a  Canaan,  and  deftre.  to  live  in  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  nothing  ftrange  ;  but 
that  they  fttould  make  it  their  choice  to  force  nature, 
to  raife  palaces,  lay  out  gardens,  dig  can&ls,  plant 
woods,  and  ranfack  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  for 
'fruit  and  flowers,  to  produce  an  artificial  paradife  in  a 
dead  plain,  or  upon  an  ingrateful  heath  in  the  midft  of 
fogs  and  ftanding  lakes,  would,  in  fo  critical  an  age  as 
this,  pafs  for  a  fable,  if  the  country  did  not  lie  fo  near 
us,  as  to  put  the  truth  of  it  out  of  queftion, 

§  2.  Britifh  Hiflory . 

We  may  eafily  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce 
by  the  natives  of  this  ifland  muft  have  been  a  work 
of  time  ;  for  men  think  firft  of  necefiaries,  then  of 
conveniences,  and  laft  of  fuperfluities.  Thofe  who 
came  originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better 
notions  of  things  ;  but  as  it  muft:  be  prefumed  that 
either  fear  or  indigence  drove  them  hither,  fo  it  is 
eafy  to  apprehend  that  fucceeding  generations  muft 
for  fome  time  fink  much  below  their  anceftors,  in  their 
notions  of  the  commodities  of  life  ;  and,  deriving  their 
manners  from  their  circumftances,  become  quite  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  people.  But  thofe  on  the  oppofite  conti¬ 
nent,  knowing  that  this  ifland  was  inhabited,  and  ha¬ 
ving  the  ufe,  though  in  ever  fo  imperfe&  a  degree, 
of  veflels,  and  of  foreign  traffic,  came  over  hither, 
and  bartered  their  goods  for  the  raw  commodities  of 
the  Britons,  till  by  degrees  perhaps  they  taught  the 
latter  to  make  fome  improvement  in  thofe  flight  lea¬ 
ther  and  wicker  boats,  which  they  ufed  for  pafling 
their  own  rivers,  and  creeping  along  their  coafts,  till 
at  laft  they  ventured  themfelves  over  to  Gaul,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  fome  kind  of  correfpondence  with  their 
neighbours.  All  this  is  fo  deducible  from  the  laws  of 
You  V.  Part  I. 
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nature,  that  we  might  have  divined  thus  much  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  if  we  had  not  the  commentaries  of 
Caefar  to  guide  us,  and  to  ftrengthen  by  the  authority 
of  hiftory  the  fa<fts  that  might  have  been  found  out  by 
the  force  of  rational  conjecture. 

Things  were  precifely  in  this  fituation  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  anceftors  falling  under  the  power  of  that  empire, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  time  when  with  refpe&  to 
arts  and  fciences  it  was  in  a  moft  flourifhing  condition, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  them  ;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  reafon,  is  the  moft  natural  and  laudable  of 
all  paflions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  a  noble  and  glorious  refiftance  ;  yet  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than 
free.  With  learning  and  politenefs  the  Romans  in¬ 
troduced  foreign  commerce ;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  ifland,  eftablifhed  colonies  in  proper  places,  and 
fixed  ftanding  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  for- 
trefies,  where  they  thought  proper ;  fo  they  were  no 
lefs  careful  with  regard  to  marts  or  emporiums  for 
the  conveniency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they 
found  is  uncertain  :  but  that  they  left  many,  is  with¬ 
out  queftion  ;  and  amongft  the  reft  London,  which  is 
not  more  famous  for  her  prefent  extenfive  trade,  than 
venerable  for  her  unrecorded  antiquity. 

When  the  Romans  unwillingly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly  made  way  for  the  Saxons,  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed  this  ifland  :  ai¬ 
med  all  the  improvements  of  our  civilized  conquerors 
were  defaced  ;  and,  upon  the  eftablifliment  as  it  were 
of  a  new  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again. 
This  neceflarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  pofture,  the  Saxons 
found  themfelves  diftrefled  by  frefh  fwarrns  of  barba¬ 
rians.  Yet  there  (till  remains  fome  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  inclined  to,  and,  if  their 
circumftances  would  have  permitted,  moft  certainly 
would  have  entered  upon  and  carried  foreign  com¬ 
merce  to  a  great  height.  We  have  authentic  tefti- 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  projects  of  vaft 
difeoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  actually  fent  perfons 
of  great:  prudence  and  abilities  into  the  Eaft  ;  and  the 
curio fities  which  they  brought  home  were  for  many 
ages  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church  of  Saliftmry. 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  our  maiters: 
but  as  they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  force,  and  as 
their  countrymen  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  not  only 
on  the  oppofite  fhore  of  France,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  ;  fo  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  they  held 
fome  correfpondence  with  them  from  hence ;  and 
that,  if  their  dominion  had  lafted  longer,  this  might 
have  been  better  regulated,  and  productive  of  many 
advantages.  But  they  had  foon  to  do  with  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  another  way  :  for  the  Normans,  men  of  the 
fame  race,  but  better  eftablifhed  in  another  country, 
difpoffefled  them  here  ;  and  partly  under  colour  of 
right,  partly  by  foice,  eleCted  that  monarchy,  which, 
not  without  various  alterations  and  changes,  fubiifts 
even  to  our  times,  and  to  the  fubfiftence  of  which, 
with  the  help  of  thofe  changes  and  alterations,  we 
owe  that  happy  conftitution  under  which  we  live  ; 
that  univerfal  improvement  which  adorns  the  face  of 
C  c  our 
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our  country  ;  that  domeftic  trade  which  nourishes  fo 
numerous  a  people,  by  plentifully  rewarding  their  in¬ 
duftry  ;  and  that  extenfive  commerce  which  is  at 
once  the  four  ire  of  our  wealth  and  the  fupport  of  our 
liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expe&ed,  that,  in  a  work  like  this,  we 
ftiould  attempt  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  trade  through 
every  reign,  fhow  how  it  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
te&ed,,  or  difcountenanced  and  checked  ;  what  occa¬ 
sions  were  luckily  feized,  or  what  opportunities  un- 
forunately  loft.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  us,  after 
what  has  been  already  faid,  to  obferve,  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  commonly  entertained,  of  our  having  little  or  no 
trade  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  very  far 
from  being  well  founded. 

In  fad,  the  reign  of  that  prince  fs  was  great  and 
glorious,  in  whatever  light  we  confider  it  ;  but  it  was 
mofl  fo  in  this,  that,  under  Providence,  it  became 
great  and  glorious  by  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  the 
oueen  and  her  minifters.  *  1  he  Engliih  nation  never 
was  in  fo  defperate  a  condition  as  at  her  acceffion. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treafury  empty,  the  na¬ 
tion  involved  in  a  foreign  war  dire&ly  againft  her 
own  interefts,  her  coafts  naked  ;  in  a  word,  without 
credit  abroad,  and  without  concord  at  home,  no  fet¬ 
tled  religion,  the  great  men  fplit  into  factions,  and 
the  common  people  diftni&ed  and  dejeCted.  Sad 
circumitances  thefe !  and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the 
grandeur  of  that  reign,  and  the  eftablifnment  of  our 
commerce.  The  queen  found  herfelf  obliged  to  aft 
with  great  caution,  to  derive  alii  (lance  from  every 
quarter,  to  employ  it  faithfully,  and  to  promote  to 
the  utmoft  of  her  power  the  welfare  of  her  fubje&s, 
whom  nothing  but  the  public-  fpiritednefs  of  her  go¬ 
vernment  could  enable  to  grow  rich  enough  to  fupport 
the  neceffary  expence s  of  the  crown.  It  was  this 
gave  a  popular  turn  to  her  councils.  She  encouraged 
her  fubjefts  to  arm  againft  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
might  be  accuftomed  to  the  fea,  and  acquire  that 
knowledge  in  navigation,  with  which,  till  then,  they 
had  been  unacquainted.  She  palled  many  laws  for 
the  public  good,  ere&ed  feveral  companies,  and  faw 
that  thofe  companies  purfued  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  ere&ed;  in  ftiort,  ihe  did  every  thing  that  could 
be  expe&ed,  during  the  whole  conrfe  of  her  reign, 
to  excite  and  encourage  induftry  at  home,  and  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  proper  figure  abroad.  In  a  word, 
jfhe  furnifhed  us  with  (lock  and  credit,  put  us  upon 
improving  our  commodities  and  manufactures,  brought 
the  art  of  fhip-building  amongft  us,  filled  our  ports 
with  able  feamen,  fhowed  a  juft  refpe&  to  Engliih 
merchants,  reduced  Ireland  fo  as  to  render  it  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Britain,  and  approved  our  fending  colonies 
into  America  ;  and  thus  the  feeds  of  Britilh  wealth 
were  fown  in  her  time,  though  the  harveft  was  reap¬ 
ed  in  the  days  of  her  fnccefTors.  See  the  articles 
Coalery,  Colony,  Fisheries,  Manufactures* 
Shipping,  and  Trade. 

Chap.  II.  Principles  of  Commerce. 

$  I .  Origin  of  Trade* 

The  moll  fi tuple  of  all  trade  is  that  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  bartering  the  necelfary  articles  of  fubfift- 
ence.  If  we  fuppefe  the  earth  free  to  the  firft  pof- 
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feffor,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  will  firft  draw 
from  it  his  food,  and  the  furplus  will  be  the  objeCt  of 
barter:  he  will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who 
will  fupply  his  other  wants.  This  naturally  fuppoles 
both  a  furplus  quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  alfo  free  hands  ;  for  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 
agriculture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  other 
necelTaries,  as  well  as  food ;  and  he  who  makes  a 
trade  of  fupplying  the  farmers  with  fuch  neceffaries, 
in  exchange  for  his  furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  producing  that  food.  The  more  the  necefiities 
of  man  increase,  the  more  free  hands  are  required  to 
fupply  them;  and  the  more  free  hands  are  required, 
the  more  furplus  food  muft  be  produced  by  additional 
labour,  to  fupply  their  demand. 

This  is  the  leail  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
wants  to  be  fupplied.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objects;  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniences  of  hunger,  third,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,  who,  by  his 
induftry,  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  fimple  life, 
will,  enjoy  his  reft,  and  work  no  more  :  .and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the 
demand  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatis- 
fied.  There  is  a  plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the 
free  hands  have  procured,  by  their  labour,  where¬ 
withal  to  fupply  their  wants,  their  ambition  is  fatis- 
fied  :  fo  foon  as  the  hufbandmen  have  produced  the 
neceffary  furplus  for  relieving  theirs,  they  work  no 
more.  Here  then  is  a  natural  ftop  put  to  induftry, 
confequently  to  bartering. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  fo  called  and  underftood, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above  ;  how- 
trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men  ;  how  ma¬ 
nufactures,  more  ornamental  than  uleful,  come  to  be 
eftablifhed  ;  and  how  men  come  to  fnbmit  to  labour, 
in  Older  to  acquire  what  is  not  abiolutely  neceffary 
for  them. 

This,  in  a  free  fociety,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  money,  and  a  tafte  for  fuperfluities  in 
thofe  who  poffefs  it. 

In  ancient  times,  money  was  not  wanting  ;  but  the 
tafte  for  fuperfluities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  fpecie  was  locked  up.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Eu¬ 
rope  four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  tafte  for  fuper- 
fluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula¬ 
tion,  from  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is  founded  upon  the 
modern  way  of  eftimating  wealth,  by  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  muft  have 
come  from  America. 

It  is  more,  therefore,  through  the  tafte  of  fuper- 
fluity,  than  in  confequence  of  the  quantity  of  coin, 
that  trade  comes  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  confequence  of  trade  that  we  fee  induftry  carry 
things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Let  us  illuftrate  this,  by  comparing  toge¬ 
ther  the  different  operations  of  barter,  faie,  and  coin- 
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When  reciprocal  wants  are  fupplied  by  barter, 
there  is  not  the  fmalleft  occafion  for  money  :  this  is 
the  moll  fimple  of  all  combinations. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult :  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things  :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  want,  perfectly  calculated 
to  fupply  the  occafions  of  thofe  who,  by  induflry,  can 
relieve  them.  This  operation  of  buying  and  felling  is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former ;  but  (till  we 
have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  in¬ 
troduced  the  merchant,  by  wliofe  induflry  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

Let  this  third  perfon  be  brought  into  play,  and  the 
whole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 
called  wants,  is  here  reprefented  by  the  confumer  ; 
what  we  called  induflry,  by  the  manufacturer ;  what, 
we  called  money ,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  reprefents  the  money,  by  fubllituting  credit  in 
its  place  ;  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili¬ 
tate  barter,  fo  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  upon  the  nfe  of  money.  This  renders  it 
ftill  more  effectual  in  performing  the  operations  of 
buying  and  felling.  This  operation  is  trade  ;  it  re¬ 
lieves  both  parties  of  the  whole  trouble  of  tranfpor- 
tation,  and  adjulting  wants  to  wants,  or  wants  to 
money  ;  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the 
confumer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  confumer  he  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body -of 
con  turners  :  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  clafs  his  credit 
fupplies  the  ufe  of  money.  This  is  fnfficient  at  pre- 
feut  for  an  illuflration.  We  now  return  to  the  fimple 
operations  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contrac¬ 
ting  parties,  the  buyer  and  the  feller,  in  order  to  fhow 
how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
fuperfiuitits. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
becomes  an  univerful  object  of  want  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  fl ate, 
who  before  itopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants 
were  provided  for,  having  this  new  objeCt  of  ambi¬ 
tion  before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refinements 
upon  their  labour,  to  remove  the  fmallcr  inconve¬ 
niences  which  refult  from  a  fimplicity  of  manners. 
People,  who  formerly  knew  but  one  fort  of  clothing 
for  all  feafons,  willingly  part  with  a  little  money  to 
procure  for  themfeives  different  forts  of  apparel  pro¬ 
perly  adapted  to  fummer  and  winter,  which  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  manufacturers,  and  their  defire  of  getting 
money,  may  have  fuggclled  to  their  invention. 

Indeed  thefe  refinements  feem  more  generally  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  indnftry  and  invention  of  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  (who  by  their  ingenuity  daily  contrive  means  of 
foftening  or  relieving  inconveniences,  which  mankind 
fcldom  perceive  to  be  fucli,  till  the  way  of  removing 
them  ivs  contrived),  than  to  the  tafte  of  luxury  in  the 
rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  eafe,  engage  the  poor  to 
become  indultrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
upon  himfelf,  by  entering  into  the  firit  fhop.  He  will 
no  where  fo  quickly  difeover  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  fees  appears  either  neceffary,  or  at  lead  highly 
convenient ;  and  he  begins  to  wonder  Iioav  he  could 
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have  been  fo  long  without  that  which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order  that  from 
the  novelty  it  might  excite  his  defire  ;  for  perhaps 
when  it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  more, 
nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufc  for  which  it  at  firfl  ap¬ 
peared  fo  neceffary. 

Here  then  is  a  reafon  why  mankind  labour  though 
not  in  want.  They  become  defirous  of  poflefTing  the 
very  inftruments  of  luxury,  which  their  avarice  or 
ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the  ufe  of 
others. 

What  has  been  faid  reprefents  trade  in  its  infancy, 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  fabric 
is  built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind 
multiplied  even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  free  hands  fet  apart  for  that 
purpofe.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  workman  himfelf  dif- 
poling  of  his  work,  and  purchafing  with  it  food  from 
the  farmer,  cloaths  from  the  clothier  ;  and,  in  general, 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
of  the  perfon  direCtly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
lieving  it  ;  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this 
long  procefs :  a  fclierne  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  a  principle  of  gain,  fupported  and  ex¬ 
tended  among  men,  from  a  principle  of  general  utility 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  to  every  fociety, 
great  or  fmall. 

Inltead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  50 
different  perfons,  for  whofe  labour  he  has  occafion,  be 
fells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit  ;  and,, 
as  occafion  offers,  lie  purchafes  all  his  wants,  either 
direCtly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  or  from  other 
merchants  who  deal  with  manufacturers  in  the  fame 
way  his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  induftrious  peo¬ 
ple  in  one  part  of  the  country,  may  fnpply  cuitumcrs 
in  another,  though  diftant.  They  may  eflablifh  them- 
felves  in  the  molt  commodious  places  for  their  refpec- 
tive  bufinefs,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with¬ 
out  making  the  diftant  parts  of  the  country  fuffer  for 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  likewife  expofed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cuf- 
tomers. 

Trade  produces  many  excellent  advantages ;  it  marks 
out  to  the  manufacturers  when  their  branch  is  under  or 
overltocked  with  hands.  If  it  is  underftocked,  they 
will  find  more  demand  than  they  can  anfwer  :  if  it  is 
overftockcd,  the  fale  will  be  flow. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profefnon,  will  eafily  dis¬ 
cover  when  thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when 
they  proceed  from  the  real  principles  of  trade. 

Polls,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  9.  confe¬ 
quence  of  trade  .;  by  the  means  of  which  merchants  are 
regularly  informed  of  every  augmentation  or  dimi¬ 
nution  of  induftry  in  every  branch,  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 
prices  they  offer  ;  and  as  they  are  many,  they  ferve  as 
a  check  upon  one  another,  from  the  principles  of  com¬ 
petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  manufacturers  are  as 
well  informed,  as  if  they  kept  the  correfpondence 
themfeives :  the  ftatefman  feels  perfectly  where  hands 
C  c  2  are 
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are  wanting,  and  young  people  deftined  to  induftry, 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na¬ 
turally  in  to  fiipply  the  demand. 

Two  great  affiflances  to  merchants,  efpeciallyin  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  public  markets  for  collecting  the 
work  of  fmall  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufacturing  way  by  private  hands.  By  thefe  means 
the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  them.  Thefe  two  things  being 
juftly  known,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily  fixed. 

Public  fales  ferve  to  correCt  the  fina  l  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  proceed  from  the  operations  of  trade.  A 
fet  of  manufacturers  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  induftry,  are  thereby 
as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work  ;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their 
hands,  he  has  not  the  lead  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  demand.  This  man 
both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  nvholefale  ;  and 
from  him  retaflers  purchafe,  who  diftribute  the  goods 
to  every  confumer  throughout  the  country.  Thefe 
lalt  buy  from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  branch,  that 
proportion  of  every  kind  of  merchandize  which  is 
fuitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough,  city,  or  pro¬ 
vince. 

Thus  all  inconveniences  are  prevented,  at  fome  ad¬ 
ditional  cofl  to  the  confumer,  who  muff  naturally  re- 
imburfe  the  whole  expence.  The  diftance  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  obfeurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  ca¬ 
price  in  felling  his  work,  are  quite  removed  ;  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  all  in  his  fhop,  and  the  public  buys  at  a  cur¬ 
rent  price. 

§  2 .  How  the  prices  of  Goods  are  determined  by  Trade, 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  muff  he  confider- 
ed  as  really  exifting,  and  quite  different  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and 
the  profit  upon  alienation. 

I.  The  firil  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufacture, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fold,  is,  how  much  of  'it  a  perfon 
can  perform  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may  require  more  or 
lefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  making  fuch 
eftimates,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perform,  without  fuppofing  him  the  befl  or  the  worft 
in  his  profeffion,  or  having  any  peculiar  advantage  or 
difadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  fome  people  thrive  by  their 
induftry,  and  others  not  ;  why  fome  manufactures 
ilourifh  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another. 

II.  The  fecond  thing  to  be  known  is,  the  value  of 
the  workman’s  fubfiftence,  and  neceffary  expence,  both 
for  fupplying  his  perfonal  wants,  and  providing  the 
inflruments  belonging  to  his  profefiion,  which  mufl  be 
taken  upon  an  average  as  above ;  except  when  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires  the  prefence  of  the  work¬ 
man  in  the  place  of  confumptiou  ;  for  although  fome 
trades,  and  almoft  every  manufacture,  may  be  carried 
an  in  places  at  a  diflance,  and  therefore  may  fall  under 
one  general  regulation  as  to  prices  ;  yet  others  there. 
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are,  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of 
the  workman  in  the  place  of  confumption  ;  and  in 
that  cafe  the  prices  mud  be  regulated  by  circumflances 
relative  to  every  particular  place. 

III.  The  third  and  lait  thing  to  be  known,  is  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  is,  the  firft  matter  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  workman  ;  and  if  the  objeCt  of  his  induftry 
be  the  manufacture  of  another,  the  fame  procefs  of  in¬ 
quiry  mufl  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  tirfl  as 
with  regard  to  the  fecond:  and  thus  the  mo  l  complex 
manufactures  may  be  at  laft  reduced  to  the  greateil 
limplicity. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  ma¬ 
nufaClure  is  determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  aU  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value; 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufacturers  profit. 
This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  fluCluate  according  to  circumflances. 

Hence  appears  the  neceffity  of  a  great  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flourifliing  manufactures. 

By  the  extenfive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their 
conflant  application  to  the  fludy  of  the  balance  of 
work  and  demand,  all  the  above  circumflances  are 
known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to  the  induftri- 
ous,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  trade  or  induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  al¬ 
ways  to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity 
to  pay  ;  but  feldom  to  his  own  labour.  Employ  an¬ 
other  in  a  country  of  trade,  lie  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  a  ftranger,  which  fuppofes 
your  being  ignorant  of  the  value ;  but  employ  the 
fame  workman  in  a  work  not  ufual  in  the  country* 
confequently  not  demanded,  confequently  not  regu¬ 
lated  a3  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in 
the  firft  fuppofition. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  eilablifh- 
ed,  manufactures  inuft  ftourifh,  from  the  ready  fale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  profit  refult- 
ing  from  induftry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  con* 
fequences  of  fuch  a  fituation. 

$  3.  How  foreign  Trade  opens  to  an  indujlrious  People , 

and  the  Confequences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who  fet  it 

on  foot. 

The  firft  confequence  of  the  fituation  deferibed  in 
the  preceding  feCtion  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fupplied 
for  the  adequate  value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  paffive  and 
aCtive.  Strangers  and  people  of  diftant  countries, 
finding  the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fupplied  at 
home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  recourfe  to  it.  This  is  paf¬ 
five  trade.  Th  aCtive  is  when  merchants,  who  have 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  fuccefs,  begin  to  tran- 
fport  the  labour  of  their  countrymen  into  other  re¬ 
gions,  which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  manu¬ 
factured,  as  are  moil  demanded  at  home  ;  and  con¬ 
fequently  will  meet  with  the  re adi eft  fale,  and  fetch  - 
the  largeft  profits. 

Here 
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Here  then  Is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denominations  of  aCtive  and  paffive. 

What  then  are  the  confequences  of  this  new  com¬ 
merce  to  our  merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
queft  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  firft  is,  that,  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they 
find  themfelves  in  the  fame  fttuation,  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  workman  in  the  country  of  no 
trade,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  employ  him  ;  that 
is,  they  proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the 
eagernefs  of  acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in 
the  inhabitants,  but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  firft  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  muft  be  very 
confiderable  ;  and  the  demand  from  fuch.a  country 
will  be  high  or  /ow,  great  or  /mail,  according  to  the 
fpirit,  not  the  real  wants  of  the  people  :  for  thefe  in 
all  countries  muft  firft  be  fupplied  by  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  before  they  ceafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  be  abun¬ 
dantly  furniftied  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  eafily  part  with  them,  at  firft,  for  the  inllru- 
ments  of  luxury  and  eafe  ;  but  the  great  profit  of  he 
traders  will  infenfibly  increafe  the  demand  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  new  correfpondents ;  this  will  have 
the  effeCt  of  producing  a  competition  between  them- 
felves,  and  thereby  throwing  the  demand  on  their  fide. 
This  is  perpetually  a  difadvantage  in  traffic;  the  moft 
unpolifhed  nations  in  the  world  quickly  perceive  the 
efteCts  of  it  ;  and  are  taught  to  profit  by  the  difeovery, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  moft  ex¬ 
pert  in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  falling 
upon  every  method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this 
people  with  a  tafte  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  A- 
bundance  of  fine  prefents,  confilling  of  every  inftru- 
ment  of  luxury  and  iuperfiuity,  the  belt  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  among  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  ftudy  the  tafte  of  the  ftrangers, 
and  to  captivate  their  defires  by  every  poffible  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavifh 
the  traders  will  he  in  bellowing  and  diverfifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fatten ;  the  more  he  eats,  the 
fooner  he  is  fit  for  flaughter.  When  their  tafte  for 
fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  reliffi  for  their 
former  fimpheity  is  fophifticated,  poifoned,  and  obli¬ 
terated,  then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  lefs  poffibiiity 
there  is  of  their  getting  out.  The  prefents  then  will 
die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe :  and  if  after¬ 
wards  they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably 
be  to  fupport  the  competition  againft  other  nations, 
who  will  incline  to  fiiare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-tradiug  nation  does  not 
abound  with  comrm  dities  uftful  to  the  traders,  thefe 
.will  make  little  account  of  trading  with  them,  whatever 
their  turn  may  be  ;  but,  if  we  fnppofe  this  country  in¬ 
habited  by  a  laborious  people,  who,  having  taken  a 
tafte  for  refinement  .from  the  traders,  apply  themfelves 
to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles  of  fub- 
fiftence,  they  will  folicit  the  merchants  to  give  them 
part  of  their  manufadures  in  exchange  for  thofe  ;  and 
this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effeCt of  multiplying 
numbers  in  the  trading  nation.  But  if  food  cannot  be 
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furnifhed,  nor  any  other  branch  of  production  found 
out  to  iupoort  the  correfpondence,  the  tafte  for  refine¬ 
ment  will  loon  die  away,  and  trade  will  ftop  in  this 
quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Hucfoids  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Emopeans 
never  would  have  thought  f  fnpplying  inftrnments  of 
luxury  to  thofe  nations  ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  had  not  taken  a  tafte  foi  the  inftruments  of 
luxn  y  furmflied  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne¬ 
ver  would  have  bee  me  fo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dex¬ 
terous  hunters.  At  the  fame  time  we  aie  not  to  iuppole, 
that  ever  thefe  Americans  would  have  come  to  Euiope 
*m  queft  of  our  manufactures.  It  is,  therefore,  owing 
to  our  merchants,  that  thete  nations  are  become  in  any 
degree  fond  of  refinement ;  and  this  tafte,  m  all  proba¬ 
bility,  will  not  foon  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  country.  From  thefe  beginnings  of 
foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to  trace  its  incitfale. 

One  ftep  towards  this,  is  the  eftabl  fli  ng  correfpon- 
dences  in  foreign- countries  ;  and  thete  are  more  or  lefs 
neceffary  in  proportion  as  the  country  where  they  are 
eftabliffied  is  more  or  lefs  polifhed  or  acquainted  with 
trade.  They  fupply  t lie  w'aut  of  polls,  and  point  out 
to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  productions  of 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufactures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com¬ 
merce  to  the  not  trading  nation,  and  they  infenfibly 
begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at 
all  before. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement 
in  the  favages,  in  oiderto  ftiow  how  it  has  the  effeCt  of 
throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of  creating 
a  competition  among  them,  for  the  productions  ol  the 
new  country. 

Expei ience  {hows,  that,  in  a  new  difeovered  coun¬ 
try,  merchants  conftantly  find  fome  article  or  other  of 
its  productions,  which  runs  out  to  a  great  account  irt 
commeice ;  and  we  fee  that  the  longer  fuch  a  trade 
tub  fills,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a  tafte  for 
European  manufactures,  the  more  their  own  produc¬ 
tions  life  In  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by 
trading  with  them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  companies  ;  wffiich  is  a  very  wife  inftitution 
for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  off  a  competition  between  our 
merchants. 

This  is  the  bed  means  of  keeping  prices  low  in  fa-- 
vour  of  the  nation  *,  however  it  may  work  a  contrary 
effeCt  with  refpeCl  to  individuals  who  muff  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  eftabliffied,  and  when  trade 
is  open,  our  merchants,  by  their  eagernefs  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  fecrets  of  it;  they  enter  into 
competition  for  the  purcliafe  of  the  foreign  produce  ; 
and  i his  raifes  prices,  and  favours  the  commerce  of  the 
moft  ignorant  favages. 

§  4.  Confequences  of  the  Introduction  of  a  paffive  fo¬ 
reign  Trade  among  a  People  who  live  in  Simplicity  and 

Idknefs . 

Wt  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one 
intereft,  with  inftruments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at 
a  port  in  a  country  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners*  > 

abundantly 
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abundantly  provided  by  nature  Vitli  great  advantages  for 
commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  tafte  for  fnperfluities. 

The  firft  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expofe  their 
goods,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things, 
either  agreeable  or  nfeful  to  mankind  in  general,  fuch 
as  wines,  fpirits,  inftruments  of  agriculture,  arms  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  fifhing,  manufactures 
for  clothing,  and  the  like.  'The  advantages  of  thefe 
are  prefen tly  perceived,  and  fucli  commodities  are  eager¬ 
ly  fought  after. 

The  natives,  on  their  fide,  produce  what  they  mod 
eftcem,  generally  fome thing  fnperfluous  or  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  traders,  after  examining  all  circumftances, 
determine  the  objeCt  of  their  demand,  giving  the  lead 
quantity  pofhble  in  return  for  this  fnperfluity,  in  order 
to  imp  refs  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities  ;  blit  as  this  parfimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  intereft,  they  are 
very  generous  in  making  prefents,  from  the  principles 
mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual ;  the  one  and  the 
other  are  forry  that  the  fnperfluities  of  the  country  fall 
ffiort.  A  return  is  promifed  by  the  traders,  and  affu- 
rances  are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  provifion 
another  time. 

What  are  the  firfl.  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent 
for  this  new  want,  more  hands  mu  ft  be  fet  to  work 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  aug¬ 
mentation  of  induftry  will  not  dTentially  increafe  num¬ 
bers  :  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  produce  of  the  induftry  is, 
in  this  cafe,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we 
can  find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home,  even 
implied  by  this  new  trade,  it  will  have  the  effcCt  of  aug¬ 
menting  numbers.  An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  fnperfluity  of  this  country  to  be 
the  ikins  of  wild  beafts,  not  proper  for  food  ;  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  fought  for,  brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for 
furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  fpare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion  :  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  this  Ample  opera¬ 
tion,  that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  necelTa- 
rily  be  fed,  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agriculture 
mult  of  confluence  eufue  from  this  new  traffic. 

But  let  us  throw  in  a  circumftance  which  may  imply 
an  additional  confumption  at  home,  and  then  examine 
the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for 
food,  who  is  miferable,  and  ready  to  perifh  for  want 
of  fubfiftence,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf;  lie 
comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  fkin,  and  fays,  You  are 
well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy  ;  if  you  will  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  you  this  fkin,  which  the  ftran- 
gers  are  fo  fond  of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy. 
But,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
is  fufficient  for  my  own  family.  As  for  that,  replies 
the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and 
you  and  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  I  defire  of  you.  The  bargain  is  made  ;  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  lead  ;  perhaps  he 
marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purchafed  by  the  induftry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what 
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argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  part 
with  a  loaf? 

Here  the  fentiment  of  charity  is  excluded.  This 
alone  is  a  principle  of  multiplication  ;  but  as  true  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got 
bread  by  begging,  he  would  not  probably  have  gone  a 
hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  moft  unpoliflied  countries,  implies  a  mul¬ 
tiplication.  This  is  enough  to  point  out  the  ftrftftep, 
and  to  conned  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  inquiries  with 
what  has  been  already  difeuffed  in  relation  toother  cir- 
cum  fiances. 

So  icon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofed  of,  and  a  tafte  for 
fnperfluity  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the  na¬ 
tives  will  be  equally  interfiled  in  the  advancement  of  in¬ 
duftry  in  this  country.  Many  new  ohj,  £ls  of  profit 
for  the  firft  will  be  diicoveied,  which  the  proper  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  foil  and  climate,  will  make  effedual. 
The  traders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on  foot  ma¬ 
ny  branches  of  induftry  among  the  favages,  and  the 
allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and  clothing,  will  animate 
thefe  in  the  pm  fuit  of  them. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about ;  when 
thofe  who  formerly  lived  in  fimplicity  become  induftri- 
ous ;  manners  put  on  a  new  face. 

That  is  to  fay,  wc  now  find  two  trading  nations 
inftead  of  one,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
intereft,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and  muft  ftill  continue  on 
the  fide  of  the  natives.  This  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  intereft  :  but  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
check  their  induftry,  nor  to  reftrain  their  confumption 
of  the  manufactures,  let  us  here  examine  a  little  more 
particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  de¬ 
mand  in  fuch  a  fituation  ;  for  although  we  allow,  that 
it  can  never  change  Tides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different 
modifications,  and  produce  different  effects,  as  we  (hall 
prefen  tly  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  intereft,  confe- 
quently  there  can  be  no  competition  among  them;  con- 
fequently  no  check  can  be  put  upon  their  railing  their 
prices,  as  long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  complied 
with.  So  foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to 
buy,  the  merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things, 
which  are  all  perfedly  in  their  option  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends 
entirely  upon  themfelves,  and  upon  the  circumftances 
we  are  going  to  point  out. 

Hr  ft,  they  may  fupport  their  high  demand ;  that 
is,  not  lower  their  price  ;  which  will  preferve  a  high 
eftimation  of  the  manufadures  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade 
the  greateft  pofhble.  This  part  they  may  poffibly 
take,  if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  dili¬ 
gence,  in  order  to  become  able,  in  time,  to  purchafe 
confiderable  cargoes  at  a  high  value ;  from  which  fup- 
pofition  is  implied  a  ffyong  difpofition  in  the  people  to 
become  luxurious,  lince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  the  higheft  de¬ 
mand  :  but  ftill  another  circumftance  muft  concur,  to 
engage  the  merchants  not  to  lower  their  price.  The 
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great  proportion  of  the  goods  they  feek  for  In  re¬ 
turn,  mull  be  found  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  If  flavery  be  eftabli  filed  ;  for  then  there 
mufl  be  many  poor  and  few  rich  :  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  the  rich  confumers  who  proportion  the  price 
they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to  the  value  of 
the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  donei9,  to  open  the 
door  to  a  great  demand  ;  that  Is  to  lower  their  prices. 
This  will  link  the  value  of  the  manufactures  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  profits  lefs  in  pro¬ 
portion,  although  indeed,  upon  the  voyage,  the  pro¬ 
fits  may  be  greater. 

This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  in¬ 
habitants  do  not  incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandize  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination  ;  and  alfo,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  merchandize  of  a  low  value,  and  fluted  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of  ex¬ 
pediency  will  he  fufficient  to  make  them  negleCt  a  high 
demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one  ;  and  the  more,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  confumption  oflow-priced 
goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  tafte  for  others  of 
a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the  tafle  of 
fupei  fluity. 

A  third  part  to  be  taken,  Is  the  lead  politic,  and 
perhaps  the  mod  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  buyers,  and  encourage  the  ri- 
fing  of  demand  as  long  as  poffible  ;  when  this  comes 
to  a  dop,  to  make  a  kind  of  auCfion,  by  firft  bringing 
down  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  high  eft  bidders, 
and  fo  to  defeend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  de¬ 
mand  finks.  Thus  we  may  fay  with  propriety,  that 
demand  commonly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as 
prices  fink.  By  this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit 
as  much  as  poffible,  and  fell  off  as  muchVof  their  goods 
as  the  profits  will  permit. 

But  this  plan,  in  a  new  difeovered  country,  is  not  po¬ 
litic,  as  it  both  di (covers  a  covetoufnefs  and  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  merchants,  and  alio  throws  open  thefecrets 
of  their  trade  to  thofe  who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  them. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  our 
merchants  ffiall  be  difeovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at 
the  fame  ports  in  a  feparate  intereft,  and  who  enter  into 
no  combination  which  might  prevent  them tural  efife&s 
of  competition. 

Let  the  dates  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  as  formerly,  hot  h  as  to  height  and  great- 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  cf  the  different 
principles,  which  might  have  induced  our  merchants 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been  de- 
feribing ;  we  mud,  however,  ft  ill  fuppofe,  that  they 
have  been  careful  to  prei'erve  confiderable  profits  upon 
every  branch. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  tafle  for  fuperfluity,  fince  the 
lad  voyage,  demand  will  be  found  rather  on  the  ri¬ 
ling  hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale  :  but 
if  both  fland  to  the  fame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  as,  c ateris  paribus,  it  is  always  an  advantage  to 
know  and  to  be  known.  The  lad  comers,  therefore, 
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have  no  other  way  left  to  counterbalance  this  advan¬ 
tage,  but  to  lower  their  prices. 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  ;  here  the  fall  of  prices 
Is  not  voluntary  as  formerly;  nor  .contented  to  from 
expediency  ;  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  demand,  but 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,  which  we  (hall  now  exa¬ 
mine, 

$  y.  Of  double  Competition . 

When  competition  is  much  ftronger  on  one  fide 
of  the  contra&  than  on  the  other,  it  is  called  fun  pie. 
This  is  the  fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  term  high  demand ,  or  when  it  fa  faid  that  demand 
rcufes  prices . 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
takes  place  on  both  fides  of  the  contract  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
what  redrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  mer~ 
chandize. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  diflinguifh  clearly  between 
the  principles  of  demand  and  thofe  of  competition  :  here 
then  follows  the  principal  differences  between  the  two, 
relatively  to  the  effe&s  they  produce  feverally  in  the 
•  mercantile  contract  of  buying  and  felling,  which  we 
here  exprefs  fhortly  by  the  word  contrast. 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  a 
commodity  to  market.  Many  demand,  who  do  not 
buy;  many  offer,  who  do  not  fell.  This  demand  is 
called  great  or  final! ;  it  is  faid  to  increafe,  to  augment, 
to  fwell ;  and  is  expreffed  by  thefe  and  other  fynoni- 
mous  terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  quantity.  In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never  de¬ 
mand  the  fame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  thing,  or 
things  quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  is  the  principle  which  raifes  prices, 
and  can  never  make  them  fink  ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe 
more  than  one  demands  the  very  fame  thing.  It  is 
folely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the  price 
they  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or  low,  and  is 
faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  fink,  and  is  expreffed 
by  thefe  and  other  fynonimous  terms. 

Simple  competition ,  when  between  buyers,  is  the  fame 
as  compound  or  high  demand ;  but  differs  from  it,  in  (o 
far,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  fellers,  which 
compound  demand  cannot ;  and  then  it  works  a  con¬ 
trary  effe&  :  it  makes  prices  fink,  and  is  fynonimous 
with  low  demand:  it  is  this  competition  which  over¬ 
turns  the  balance  of  work  and  demand. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  underflood  to  take 
place  in  almofl  every  operation  of  trade  ;  it  is  this 
which  pervents  their  exceffive  rife  of  prices;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  exceffive  fall.  While  double 
competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfedl,  trade  and 
indufiry  flourifh. 

The  capital  diftin&ion,  therefore,  between  the  terms 
demand,  and  competition  is,  that  demand  is  conflantly  re¬ 
lative  to  the  buyers  ;  and  when  money  is  not  the  price, 
as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that  fide  upon  which 
the  greateft  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices ,  demand  is 
high  or  low.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  merchandise , 
demand  is  great  or  fmall.  With  regard  to  competition,  it 
is  always  called  great  or  fmall,  firong  or  weak. 

Competition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
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both  parties  in  the  contract.  A  competition  among  fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent  prices 
buyers  is  a  proper  expreffion  ;  a  competition  among  fel-  from  falling  lower. 

lers,  who  have  the  merchandize,  is  fully  as  eafily  under-  In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
flood,  though  it  be  not  quite  fo  flriking,  for  reafons  infenfibly,  on  many  occafions ;  but  in  others  the  vi- 
which  an  example  will  make  plain.  brations  are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found 

You  come  to  a  fair,  where  you  find  a  great  variety  ftrongeft  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers ;  and  in  proportion 
of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  in  the  poffeffion  of  dif-  as  this  grows,  the  competition  between  the  fellers  di- 
ferent  merchants.  Thefe,*  by  offering  their  goods  to  minifhes.  When  the  competition  between  the  former 
fale,  conftitute  a  tacit  competition  ;  every  one  of  them  has  raifed  prices  to  a  certain  ftandard,  it  comes  to  a 
wifhes  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the  fame  flop ;  then  the  competition  changes  fides,  and  takes 
time  with  the  beft  advantage  to  himfelf.  place  among  the  fellers,  eager  to  profit  of  the  higheit 

The  buyer  begins,  by  cheapening  at  every  fhop.  price.  This  makes  prices  fall ;  and  according  as  they 
The  firft  price  allied  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the  fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  diminiflies. 
feller  ;  the  firft  price  offeied,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer.  They  Hill  wait  for  the  loweft  period.  At  laft  it  conies; 
From  this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its  and  then  perhaps  fome  new  circumftance,  by  giving 

effeds  on  both  Tides,  and  fo  becomes  double.  The  the  balance  a  kick,  difappoints  their  hopes.  If  there- 

principles  which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to  fore  it  ever  happens,  that  there  is  but  one  intereft  np- 
be  deduced.  on  one  fide  of  the  contrail,  as  in  the  example  in  the 

It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eager-  former  fedion,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers  united, 
nefs,  either  to  buy  or  fell,  among  feveral  merchants  ;  you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occafioned  by 

becaufe  the  degree  of  eagernefs  is  exadly  in  propor-  the  competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 

tion  to  their  views  of  profit;  and  as  thefe  muft  neceflarily  a  flop,  could  not  poffibly  have  the  effect  of  producing 
be  influenced  and  regulated  by  different  circumftances,  any  competition  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  therefore,  if 
that  buyer,  who  has  the  beft  profped  of  felling  again  prices  come  afterwards  to  fink,  the  fall  muft  have  pro- 
with  profit,  obligeshim,  whofe  piofped  is  not  fo  good,  cceded  from  the  prudential  confiderations  of  adapting 
to  content  himfelf  with  lefs  ;  and  that  feller,  who  has  the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe  who,  from  the  height 
bought  to  the  beft  advantage,  obliges  him,  who  has  of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand, 
paid  dearer  for  the  merchandize,  to  moderate  his  de-  From  thefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreftalling 
fire  of  gain.  of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  diminifhes  the 

It  is  from  thefe  principles,  that  competition  among  competition  which  ought  to  take  place  between  dif- 
buyeis  and  fellers  muft  take  place.  This  is  what  con-  ferent  people,  who  have  the  fame  merchandize  to  of- 
fines  the  flu&uation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are  fer  to  fale.  The  foreftaller  buys  all  up,  with  an  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  reafonable  profits  of  both  buyers  tention  to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means 
and  fellers ;  for  we  muft  conftantly  fuppofe  the  whole  taken  other  competitors  out  of  the  way,  and  appears 
operation  of  buying  and  felling  to  be  performed  by  with  a  fingle  intereft  on  one  fide  of  the  contrad,  in 
merchants;  the  buyer  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  fo  the  face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other.  This  per- 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expeds  to  receive  fon  is  punifhed  by  the  ftate,  becaufe  he  ha3  prevented 
when  he  diftributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the  the  price  of  the  merchandize  from  becoming  juftly 
feller  be  fuppofed  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which  proportioned  to  the  real  value  ;  he  has  robbed  thepub- 
he  paid  to  the  manufadurer.  This  competition  is  lie  and  enriched  himfelf;  and  in  the  punifhment  he 
properly  called  double ,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  to  de-  makes  reftitution.  Here  occur  two  queftions  to  be  re- 
termine  upon  which  fide  it  ftands ;  the  fame  merchant  folved,  for  the  fake  of  iiiuftration. 
may  have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and  Can  competition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place, 
againft  him  upon  others  ;  it  is  continually  in  vibration,  when  the  provifion  made  is  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply 
and  the  arrival  of  every  poft  may  lefs  or  more  pull  down  the  quantity  demanded  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can  compe- 
the  heavy  feale.  .  tition  take  place  among  the  fellers,  when  the  quantity 

In  every  tranfadion  between  merchants,  the  profit  demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion  made  for  it  ? 
refulting  from  the  fale  muft  be  exadly  diftinguiffied  We  think  it  may  in  both  cafes;  becaufe  in  the  one 
from  the  value  of  the  merchandize.  The  firft  may  and  the  other,  there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
vary,  the  laft  never  can.  It  is  this  profit  alone  which  fide  of  the  con  trad,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  corn- 
can  be  influenced  by  competition  ;  and  it  is  for  that  petition  implies  a  poffibility  of  its  coming  on  the  other, 
reafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  every  wherein  the  prices  provided  feparate  inteiefts  be  found  upon  both  fides. 
of  goods  of  the  fame  quality.  But  to  be  more  particular  : 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear  I.  Experience  ffiows,  that  however  juftly  the  pro- 
fo  ftriking  as  that  between  buyers;  becaufe  he  who  portion  between  the  demand  and  the  fupply  may  be 
offers  to  fale,  appears  only  paffive  in  the  firft  opera-  determined  in  fad,  it  is  ftill  next  to  impoffible  to  dif- 
tion  ;  whereas  the  buyers  prefent  themfelves  one  af-  cover  it  exadly,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re- 
ter  another ;  they  make  a  demand  when  the  mer-  gulate  the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafon- 
chandize  is  refufed  to  one  at  a  certain  price  ;  a  fecond  ably  exped  to  fell  for  again.  The  fellers,  on  the 
either  offers  more,  or  does  not  offer  all :  but  fo  foon  other  hand,  can  only  regulate  the  prices  they  exped, 
as  another  feller  finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price  by  wliat  the  merchandize  has  coft  them  when  brought 
the  firft  had  refufed,  then  the  firft  enters  into  compe-  to  market.  We  have  already  ffiown,  how,  under 
.tition,  providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering  the  fuch  circumftances,  the  feveral  interefts  of  individuals 
firft  price ;  and  thu3  competition  takes  place  among  the  affed  each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 

N°86.  i- 
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2.  The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  feldom  other  than  relative  among  merchants, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and  fell,  not  from  necefiity, 
but  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  rela¬ 
tive  is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or  J 'mall  according 
to  prices ;  there  may  be  a  great,  demand  for  grain  at 
35  s.  per  quarter,  and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40  s. ; 
that  is,  among  merchants. 

It  is  effsntial  to  attend  to  the  fmalleft  circumftance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circumftance  we  mean, 
is  the  difference  we  find  in  the  effeCl  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
fides  of  the  contract,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  confumers  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant- 
buyers  or  the  manufacturers,  that  is,  the  furniftiers, 
mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant- fellers.  This 
combination  we  lhall  illuftrate  by  the  folution  of  ano¬ 
ther  queftion,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  reflections 
upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed,  where  the  competi¬ 
tion  upon  one  fide  may  fubfift,  without  a  poflibility  of 
its  taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  fliould  be 
feparate  interefts  upon  both  ? 

The  cafe  is  hardly  fuppofable  among  merchants,  who 
buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  it  is  abfolutely 
fuppofable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  direCt  confumers 
are  the  buyers  ;  when  the  circumftances  of  one  of  the 
parties  is  perfe&ly  known  ;  and  when  the  competition 
is  fo  ftrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent  a  poflibility 
of  its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  is 
fold  off,  or  the  demand  fatisfied.  Let  us  have  re- 
courfe  to  examples. 

Grain  arriving  in  a  fmall  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
the  inhabitants  are  ftarving,  produces  fo  great  a  com¬ 
petition  among  the  confumers,  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  necefiity  becomes  evident  ;  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rife  fo  high  as 
to  come  to  a  ftop  ;  becaufe  nothing  but  want  of  mo¬ 
ney,  that  is,  an  impoflibility  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants,  can  reftrain  them  : 
but  if  you  fuppofe,  even  here,  that  prices  come  natu¬ 
rally  to  a  ftop  ;  or  that,  after  forne  time,  they  fall 
lower,  from  prudential  confiderations ;  tljen  there  is 
a  poflibility  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
fellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ftop  is  not  natural,  but  occafioned  by  the 
interposition  of  the  magiftrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  r.o  competition,  becaufe  then  the 
principles  of  commerce  are  fwfpended  ;  the  fellers  are 
reftrained  on  one  fide,  and  they  reftrain  the  buyers  on 
the  other.  Or  rather  indeed,  it  is  the  magiftrate,  or 
compaflion,  who  in  a  manner  fixes  the- price,  and  per¬ 
forms  the  office  of  both  buyer  and  feller. 

A  better  example  ftill  may  be  found,  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  among  fellers  ;  where  it  may  be  fo  ftrong  as  to 
render  a  commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpected  draught 
of  fifh,  in  a  place  of  fmall  conlumption,  when  uo  pre¬ 
parations  have  been  made  for  falting  them.  There 
can  be  then  no  competition  among  the  buyers  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  market  cannot  laft,  and  they  find  themfelves 
entirely  mailers,  to  give  what  price  they  pleafe,  be¬ 
ing  fure  the  fellers  mull  accept  of  it,  or  lofe  their  mer¬ 
chandize.  In  the  firft  example,  humanity  commonly 
Hops  the  a&ivity  of  the  principle  of  competition  ;  in 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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the  other,  it  is  flopped  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  which  forbids  the  accepting  of  a  merchandize  for 
nothing. 

I11  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifing  of  prices  can 
ftop  demand,  or  the  finking  of  prices  can  increafe  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  competition  prevent  either 
the  rife  or  the  fall  from  being  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length  :  and  if  fuch  a  cafe  can  be  put,  where  the  rifing 
of  prices  cannot  ftop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  fuch  cafes  double  competition  has 
no  effeCl  ;  becaufe  thefe  circumftances  unite  the  mod 
feparate  interefts  of  buyers  and  fellers  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  contract ;  and  when  upon  one  fide  there  is 
no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competi¬ 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  various  degrees  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  drilling,  a  fifh  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are 
often  fold  for  confiderable  fums.  The  buyers  here  arc 
not  merchants.  When  an  ambaffador  leaves  a  court  in 
a  hurry,  things  are  fold  for  left  than  the  half  of  their 
value  :  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fituation  is  known. 
When,  at  a  public  market,  there  are  found  confumer3, 
who  make  their  provifion  ;  or  manufacturers,  who  dif- 
pole  of  their  goods  for  prefent  fubfiftenee  ;  the  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  refpe&ively  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  contraCl  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competition  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  refpeCtivcly  upon  the  fame  fide  with 
them,  (land  by  with  patience  until  they  have  finiflied 
their  bufinefs.  Then  matters  come  to  be  carried  on 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then  profits  may 
rife  and  fall,  in  the  proportion  of  quantity  to  demand  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  lets  than  the  demand, 
the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rife  of 
the  price,  will  be  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the 
falling  fhort  of  the  commodity,  and  of  the  profpeCl  of 
felling  again  with  profit.  It  is  this  combination  which 
regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps  it  within  bounds. 
It  can  affeCl  but  the  profits  upon  the  tranfa&ion  :  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  Hands  immoveable  : 
nothing  is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value  ;  nothing  is 
ever  bought  for  more  than  it  may  probably  bring. 
We  meau  in  general.  Whereas,  fo  foon  as  confumers 
and  needy  manufa&urers  mingle  in  the  operation,  all 
proportion  is  loft.  The  competition  between  them  is 
too  ftrong  for  the  merchants;  the  balance  vibrates  by 
jerks.  In  fuch  markets  merchants  feldom  appear  :  the 
principal  objeCts  there,  are  the  fruits  and  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  firft  necefiity  for  life, 
not  manufactures  ftiiCtly  fo  called.  A  poor  frllow 
often  fells  to  purchafe  bread  to  eat ;  not  to  pay  what 
he  did  eat  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  dif- 
pofes  of.  The  confumer  often  meafures  the  value  of 
what  he  is  about  to  purchafe,  by  the  weight  of  his 
purfe,  and  his  defire  to  confume. 

§  6  Of  <what  is  called  Expence ,  Profit ,  and  Lofs% 

The  term  expence ,  when  fimply  expreffed,  without 
any  particular  relation,  is  always  underftood  to  be  re¬ 
lative  to  money.  This  kind  is  diftinguiftied  under  the 
three  heads  of  private ,  public ,  and  national . 

I.  P rivate  expence  is  what  a  private  perfon,  or  pri¬ 
vate  foeiety,  lays  o  ;t,  either  to  provide  articles  of  con- 
fumption,  or  fomething  more  permanent,  which  may 
be  conducive  to  their  eafe,  convenience,  or  advantage. 
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Thus  we  fay,  a  large  domejlic  expence ,  relative  to  one 
who  fpends  a  great  income.  We  fay,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  great  expence  for  magazines,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  &c.  but  never  that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buy- 
ing  goods.  In  the  fame  way  a  manufacturer  may  ex¬ 
pend  foi  building,  machines,  horfes,  and  carriages,  but 
never  for  the  matter  he  manufactures.  When  a  thing 
is  bought  in  order  to  be  lold  again,  the  fum  employ¬ 
ed  is  called  money  advanced ;  when  it  is  bought  not 
to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  expended. 

2.  Public  expence  is  the  employment  of  that  money 
which  has  been  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fervice  of  the  (late.  The  contribution,  or  ga¬ 
thering  it  together,  reprefents  the  effects  of  many  ar¬ 
ticles  of  private  expence  i  the  laying  it  out  when  col¬ 
lected,  is  public  expence . 

3.  National  expence  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the 
country  ;  this  is  what  diminifhes  national  wealth.  The 
principal  diftin&ion  to  be  here  attended  to  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation’s 
wealth  in  favour  of  ftrangers.  Thus  the  greateft  pub¬ 
lic  expence  imaginable  may  be  no  national  expence  ; 
becaufe  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  On  the  o- 
tlier  hand,  the  fmalieft  public,  or  even  private  expence, 
may  be  a  national  expence ;  becaufe  the  money  may 
go  abroad. 

Profit  and  lofs  is  divided  into  pofitive ,  relative ,  and 
compound .  Pofitive  profit  implies  no  lofs  to  any  body  ; 
it  refults  from  an  augmentation  of  labour,  induftry,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  effect  of  fwelling  or  augment¬ 
ing  the  public  good. 

Poftive  lofs  implies  no  profit  to  any  body  ;  it  is  what 
refults  from  the  cefiation  of  the  former,,  or  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  refulting  from  it,  and  may  be  faid  to  diminifh.the 
public  good. 

Relative  prof  t  is  what  implies  a  lofs  to  fomebody  ; 
it  marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between 
parties,  but  implies  no  addition  to  the  general  flock. 

Relative  lop  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  pro¬ 
fit  to  fomebody  ;  it  alio  marks  a  vibration  of  the  ba¬ 
lance,  but  takes  nothing  from  the  general  (lock. 

The  compound  is  eafily  underftood ;  it  is  that  fpecies 
of  profit  and  lofs  which  is  partly  relative  and  partly 
pofitive. 

§.  J.  The  general  confequences  refulting  to  a  trading 
Nation ,  upon  the  opening  of  an  adive  foreign  Com¬ 
merce . 

A  nation  which  remains  paflive  in  her  commerce 
is  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  who  are  active,  and  mult  be 
greatly  favoured  indeed  by  natural  advantages,  or  by 
a  conftant  flux  of  gold  and  filver  from  her  mines,  to 
be  able  to  fupport  a  correfpondence  not  entirely  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens 
to  our  view,  we  are  perplexed  with  too  gfeat  a  variety 
of  objects.  In  one  part,  we  fee  a  decent  and  comely 
beginning  of  induftry  ;  wealth  flowing  gently  in  to  re- 
compence  ingenuity  ;  numbers  both  augmenting,  and 
every  one  becctming  daily  more  ufeful  to  another  ;■  agri¬ 
culture  proportionally  extending  itfelf ;  no  violent  re¬ 
volutions  ;  no  exorbitant  profits  ;  no  infolence  among 
the  rich  ;  no  exceffive  mifery  among  the  poor  ;  multi¬ 
tudes  employed  in  producing ;  great  economy  upon 
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confumption  ;  and  all  the  inflruments  of  luxury,  daily 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent,  going  out  of 
the  country  for  the  fervice  of  Grangers  ;  not  remaining 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  fenfuality.  At  laft 
the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to  a  flop.  Then 
thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in  briik  circulation 
through  the- whole  world,  ana  which  returned  to  this 
trading  nation  as  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  only  to 
be  thrown  out  again  by  new  pulfations,  begin  to  be 
obflructed  in  their  courfe  ;  and  flowing  abroad  more 
flowly  than  before,  come  to  form  flagnations  at  home. 
Thefe,  impatient  of  reftraint,  foon  burfl  out  into  do¬ 
me  flic  circulation.,  Upon  this  cities  fwell  in  magni¬ 
ficence  of  buildings;  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered  with  groves  ; 
luxury  fnines  triumphant  in  every  part;  inequality  be¬ 
comes  more  linking  to  the  eye  ;  and  want  and  mifery 
appear  more  deformed,  from  the  contrafl :  even  for¬ 
tune  grows  more  whimlical  in  her  iucouflancy ;  the 
beggar  of  the  other  day  now  rides  in  hia  coach  ;  and 
he  who  was  born  in  a  bed  of  Hate,  is  feen  to  die  in  a 
goal  or  in  an  alms-houfe.  Such  are  the  effects  of 
great  domeftic  circulation. 

The  ftatefman  looks  about  with  amazement ;  he 
who  was  wont  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  firfl  man  in 
the  fociety  in  every  refpect,  perceives  himfelf,  per¬ 
haps,  eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  This- 
makes  his  government  more  complex  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  carried  on  ;  he  mull  now  avail  himfelf  of 
art  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues,  lie  gets  a  little  into 
debt ;  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,  which, 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  its  progrefs  alfuming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  the  moll  tender  begin¬ 
nings,  a  molt  formidable  monfter,  ftriking  terror  into* 
thofe  who  cherifhed  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-hoife,  the  ftatefman  gets  a- 
ftride  ;  he  then  appears  formidable  a-nevv  ;  his  head 
turns  giddy  ;  he  is  choaked  with  the  dull  he  has  rai- 
fed  ;  and  at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  fall,  to  his  ut¬ 
ter  aftonilhment  and  furprife,  he  finds  a  ftrong  mo¬ 
nied  intereft,  of  his  own  creating,  which,  inftead  of 
fwallowing  him  up  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his 
fupport.  Through  this  he  gets  the  better  of  all  oppo- 
fition,,  he  e ft ablifhes  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  fubfiftence  ;  either  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  riles  again  from  his  allies  ;  or  if  he  be  lefs  auda¬ 
cious,  he  Hands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a  while  on. 
the  brink  of  the  political  precipice.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  perilous  lituations,  he  begins  to  difeover 
an  endlefa  path,  which,  after  a  multitude  of  windings,, 
Hill  returns  into  itfelf,  and  continues  an  equal  courfe 
through  this  vail  labyrinth. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  reafoning  and  cool  enquiry,  concerning  the 
more  immediate  and  more  general  effects  and  revolu¬ 
tions  produced  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  in  a* 
nation  of  induftry. 

The  firft  and  moft  fenfible  alteration  will  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  demand  for  manufacturers,  becaufe  by  fup- 
plying  the  wants  of  ftrangers,  the  number  of  confu- 
mers  will  now  be  confider  ably  augmented.  What  a- 
gain  will  follow  upon  this,  mult  depend  upon  circum- 
ltaaces. 
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Tf  this  revolution  in  the  (late  of  demand  fhould 
prove  to6  violent,  the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to 
raife  demand  ;  if  it  fhould  prove  gradual,  it  will  in- 
-creafe  it.  This  diftin&ion  is  well  underdood,  and  the 
confequence  appears  juft  :  for,  if  the  fupply  do  not 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  a  competition 
will  enfue  among  the  demauders ;  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  effedt  of  fuch  fudden  revolutions.  "*  If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  a  gentle  increafe  of  demand  fhould  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  proportional  fupply,  the  whole  in¬ 
ti  udr  ions  fociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  whole- 
fome  ftature,  without  being  fenfible  of  any  great  advan¬ 
tage  or  ihconveniency  ;  the  change  of  their  circum¬ 
dances  will  even  be  imperceptible. 

The  immediate  effeCfo  of  the  violent  revolution 
will,  in  this  example,  be  flattering  to  fome  and  difa- 
greeable  to  others.  Wealth  will  be  found  daily  to 
augment,  from  the  rifing  of  prices,  in  many  branches 
of  induilry.  This  will  encourage  the  indudrious  claf¬ 
fes,  and  the  idle  confumers  at  home  will  complain. 
We  have  already  dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  ef- 
fedl  refulting  from  this  to  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people,  in  providing  them  with  a  certain  means  of 
fubfiflence.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  refpeCf 
even"  the  higher  clalTes  will  be  made  likewife  to  feel 
the  good  efFe&s  of  this  general  change,  although  at 
firfl  they  may  fuffer  a  temporary  inconveniency  from 
it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  fervants,  who,  indead  of  labouring 
the  ground,  will  chufe  to  turn  themfelves  to  manufac¬ 
tures.  This  we  have  confidered  in  the  light  of  pur¬ 
ging  the  lands  of  fuperfluous  mouths  ;  but  every  con¬ 
fequence  in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other 
confequences  after  it,  and  as  they  follow  one  another, 
things  put  on  different  faces,  which  affeCl  claffes  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  purging  ol  the  land  is  but  one  of  the 
fird  ;  here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  lands  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  atfird,  no  doubt,  embarrafs  the  far¬ 
mers  ;  but  in  a  little  time  every  thing  becomes  balan¬ 
ced  in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  here  every  indudrious 
man  mud  advance  in  profperity,  in  fpite  of  all  general 
combinations  of  circumdances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farm¬ 
ing  mud  foon  become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe 
of  this  additional  expence  which  mud  affeCl  the  whole 
clafs  of  farmers  ;  consequently,  this  additional  expence, 
indead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either  landlord  or 
faimer,  will,  after  fome  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both  ;  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
being  indifpenfably  necedary  to  every  body,  mud  in 
every  article  increafe  in  it3  value.  Thus  in  a  fhort 
time  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hands  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will, 
cattris  paribus,  continue  the  fame  among  the  induf- 
trious.  We  fay  among  the  indudrious ;  for  thofe 
who  are  either  idle,  or  even  negligent,  will  be  great 
lofers. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  caufes  of  his 
farmer’s  additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently 
fuffer  his  rents  to  fall,  indead  of  abiding  him  on  a  pro¬ 
per  occafion,  in  order  to  make  them  afterwards  rife 
the  higher. 

Thofe  >vho  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  mo 
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ney,  and  who  are  nowife  employed  in  traffic,  nor  in 
any  fcheme  of  induftry,  will,  by  the  augmentation 
of  prices,  be  found  in  worfe  circumdances  than  be¬ 
fore. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  mud  turn  his  talents 
to  account,  or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in 
this  univerfal  emulation,  in  which  the  mod  indudrious, 
the  mod  ingenious,  and  the  mod  frugal,  will  condantly 
carry  off  the  prize. 

This  confideration  ought  to  be  a  {pur  to  every 
body.  The  riched  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no 
feeurity  againd  poverty  ;  vve  mean  proportional  po¬ 
verty  ;  for  though  they  diminidi  nothing  of  their  in¬ 
come,  yet,  by  not  increafing  it  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lofe  their  rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  fird  clafs 
in  which  they  dood  they  will  Aide  infenfibly  down  to 
a  lower. 

There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  benefi¬ 
cial  trade,  which  raifes  demand  and  increafes  wealth  ; 
but  if  wc  fuppofe  no  proportional  augmentation  of 
fupply,  it  will  prove  at  bed  but  an  airy  dream  which, 
lads  for  a  moment ;  and  when  the  gilded  feene  is 
paffed  away,  numberlefs  are  the  inconveniences  which 
are  feen  to  follow. 

We  fhall  now  point  out  the  natural  confequences  of 
this  augmentation  of  wealth  drawn  from  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  when  the  datefman  remains  inattentive  to  in¬ 
creafe  the  fupply  both  of  food  and  manufactures,  in 
proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  indudry. 

In  fuch  a  fituation  profits  will  daily  fvvell,  and  every 
fcheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  mo¬ 
deration,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  hurtful  and  unpo¬ 
pular  meafure  :  be  it  fo  ;  but  let  us  examine  the  con¬ 
fequences. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manu¬ 
factures  naturally  increafes  the  value  of  work  :  now 
we  mud  add,  that  under  fuch  circumdances,  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  riches  in  a  country,  either  not  capable 
of  improvement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  for  facilitating  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  inhabitants,  by  the  importation  of  fubfift- 
ence,  will  be  productive  of  the  mod  calamitous  confe¬ 
quences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  effectually  diminidi 
the  mafs  of  the  food  before  produced  ;  and  oil  the 
other,  will  increafe  the  number  of  ufelefs  confumers. 
The  fird  pf  thefe  circumdances  will  raife  the  demand 
for  food ;  and  the  fecond  will  diminifh  the  number 
of  ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequently  raife  the  price 
of  manufactures  :  here  are  fhortly  the  outlines  of  this 
progrefs.  * 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  the  more 
delicate  they  become  in  their  manner  of  giving  ;  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
meat ;  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed  on 
fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  with 
bread,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  animal  food, 
will  not  maintain  an  equal  number  of  delicate  livers. 
Food  tnud  then  become  more  fcarce  demand  for  it 
rifes ;  the  rich  are  always  the  dronged  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  they  confume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced 
to  darve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  diftrefs 
opens  ;  to  wit,  a  hurtful  competition  for  fubfidence* 
Farther,  when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  lefs 
D  d  2  of 
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of  economy  ;  a  number  of  nfelefs  fervants  are  hired, 
to  become  an  additional  dead  weight  on  coufumptiori  ; 
and  when  their  ftarving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the 
extravagance  of  the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations, 
they  either  import  inflruments  of  foreign  luxury,  or 
feek  to  enjoy  them  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
thereby" make  reftitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pals,  additional  fubfiflence  be  not  provi¬ 
ded  by  one  method  or  other,  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  mull  diminifh  ;  although  riches  may  daily  in- 
creafe  by  a  balance  of  additional  matter,  fuppofed  to 
be  brought  into  the  country  in  confequence  of  the  hi¬ 
therto  beneficial  foreign  trade  ?  This  is  not  all.  We 
fa£  farther,  that  the  beneficial  trade  will  lafl  for  a 
time  only.  For  the  infallible  confequence  of  the  rife 
of  prices  at  home  will  be,  that  thofe  nations  which  at 
firll  confumed  your  manufactures,  perceiving  the  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  of  their  price,  will  begin  to  work  for 
themfelves ;  or  finding  out  your  rivals  who  can  fup¬ 
ply  them  cheaper,  will  open  their  doors  to  them. 
Thefe  again,  perceiving  the  great  advantages  gained 
by  your  traders,  will  begin  to  fupply  the  market ;  and 
lince  every  thing  mull  be  cheaper  in  countries  where 
we  do  not  fuppofe  the  concurrence  of  all  the  circum- 
llances  mentioned  above,  thefe  nations  will  fupplaiit 
you,  and  be  enriched  in  their  turn. 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  come  to 
a  Hop  :  what  then  becomes  of  all  the  hands  which 
were  formerly  employed  in  fupplying  the  foreign  de¬ 
mands? 

Were  revolutions  fo  fudden  as  we  are  obliged  to 
reprefent  them,  all  would  go  to  wreck;  in  proportion 
as  they  happen  by  quicker  dr  flower  degrees,  the  in¬ 
conveniences  are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  compe¬ 
tition.  If  the  competition  of  the  llrangers  was  what 
railed  them,  the  dillrefs  upon  the  manufadlurers  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of  their  deferting 
the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between 
the  llrangers  and  the  home-confumers,  the  inconve¬ 
niences  which  enfue  will  be  lefs  ;  becaufe  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  llrangers  will  be  in  fome  meafure  made  up 
by  an  increafe  of  home-confumption  which  will  follow 
upon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  with  the  llrangers,  and  thereby 
difgull  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  but 
even  to  continue  the  competition  between'  themfelves, 
the  whole  lofs  fullained  by  the  revolution  will  be  na¬ 
tional.  Wealth  will  ceale  to  augment ;  but  the  in¬ 
conveniences,  in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  will  only  affe£l  the  Hate  ;  thofe  will  continue 
in  affluence,  extolling  the  generofity  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  defpifing  the  poverty  of  the  llrangers  who 
bad  enriched  them. 

Domellic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
preferving  from  ruin  the  indullrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  fubfilling  themfelves  had  enriched  their  coun¬ 
try.  No  change  wall  follow  in  their  condition;  they 
will  go  on  with  a  painful  afiiduity  to  labour:  and  if 
the  confequences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part 
of  the  Itate,  they  mull  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  be  ef- 
fentially  necelfaiy  for  the  fupport  of  the  other. 

But  that  luxury  is  no  neceflary  concomitant  of  fo- 
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reign  trade,  in  a  nation  where  the  true  principles  of 
it  are  underllood,  will  appear  very  plain,  from  a  con¬ 
trail  we  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example 
of  a  modern  Hate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and 
frugality.  The  country  is  Holland 

A  fet  of  indullrious  and  frugal  people  were  afiem- 
bled  in  a  country  by  nature  fubjedl  to  many  inconve¬ 
niences,  the  removing  of  which  necefiarily  employed 
abundance  of  hands.  Their  fituation  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  the  power  of  their  former  mailers,  and  the  am¬ 
bition  of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great 
bodies  of  troops.  Thefe  two  articles  added  to  the'' 
numbers  of  the  community,  without  either  enriching 
the  Hate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing  food 
for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcheme  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to 
draw  together  the  indullrious ;  but  it  has  been  Hill 
more  ufeful  in  fubfilling  them  :  the  republican  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  fubdivided,  veils 
authority  fuflicient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  fuitable 
provifion  for  their  own  fubfillence  ;  and  the  tie  which 
unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern. 
Had  the  whole  been  governed  by  one  fovereign,  or  by 
one  council,  this  important  matter  never  could  have 
been  efTedluated. 

It  would  be  impofflhle  for  the  moll  aide  miniller 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  nourilhment  for  a  country 
fo  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppo- 
fing  thefe  as  fully  peopled  as  Holland  is;  even  although 
it  ihould  be  admitted  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fubfillence. 
The  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  abides  would  mul¬ 
tiply  ;  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  in  Holland  the  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent  :  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  this  care  being  the  obje&  of  application 
and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accompliihed  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  that  food  mull  of  neceffity  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  the  inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  confiderable,  and  at  the  fame  time  certain,  re¬ 
gular,  and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Holland:, 
as  the  inhabitants  were  indullrious,  the  neceflary  con¬ 
fequence  has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  multiplica¬ 
tion;  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of  grain, 
that,  inllead  of  being  in  want  themfelves,'  they  often 
fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  examples 
of  England’s  being  fupplied  w  ith  grain  from  thence  y 
and,  which  is  Hill  more  extraordinary,  from  the  re¬ 
exportation  of  the  very  produce  of  its  own.  fruitful 
foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fiq> 
port  indullry,  is  to  provide  a  fupply  of  fubfillence, 
conllantly  proportional  to  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indifpenfably  ne- 
celfary  for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  Hutch  :  fo  long  as  it  can  be 
effe£lual,  their  Hate  can  fear  no  decline;  but  when¬ 
ever  they  come  to  be  diflrefied  in  the  markets,  upon 
which  they  depend  for  fubfillence,  they  will  fink  into 
ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
fimonious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  indullri- 
ous  people  is  fupported.  Conllant  employment,  and 
an  accumulation  of  almoll  imperceptible  gains,  fill 
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their  coffers  with  wealth,  in  fpite  of  the  large  outgo¬ 
ings  to  which  their  own  proper  liourifhment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  induftry  in  other 
countries,  which  are  no  proof  of  generofity,  but  a  fa¬ 
tal  effect  of  a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  is  far  from  dazzling 
their  eyes.  They  feldom  arc  found  in  the  lilt  of 
competitors  at  any  foreign  port ;  if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their 
own  veffels,  confnming  their  own  provifions,  and  at 
laft  accept  of  what  others  have  left.  It  may  be  laid, 
that  many  other  circumftances  concur  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  befides  the  article  of  fubfiflence.  Without  de¬ 
puting  this  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  a  com¬ 
putation  be  made  of  the  hands  employed  in  providing 
fubfiftence,  and  of  thofe  who  are  feverally  taken  up 
in  fupplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  mofl  luxu¬ 
rious  countries.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  article  of  food,  among  the  lower  claffes,  mull  bear 
a  very  high  proportion  to  all  the  other  articles  of  their 
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confumption  ;  and  therefore  a  diminution  upon  the 
price  of  fubfiflence,  mufl  be  of  infinite  confequence  to 
manufacturers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this 
confi deration,  let  us  judge  of  the  confequence  of  fuch 
augmentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are  familiar 
to\is  ;  30  or  40  per  cent,  feems  nothing.  Now  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two-thirds,  atleaft,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man  :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  affluence  make  the  application  of  this 
to  himfelf,  and  examine  how  he  would  manage  his 
affairs,  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or  winds,?  his  expences 
were  to  rife  30  per  cent,  without  a  poffibility  of  re¬ 
training  them  5  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with 
all  the  lower  claffes.  From  whence  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  keeping  food  cheap,  and  till  more  the 
preferving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  tandard,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland  ;  and  that  any  hurt¬ 
ful  competition  in  this  article  mut  beget  a  diforder 
which  will  affeCl  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  of  a 
Hate. 
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Commercy  COMMERCY,  a  handfome  town  of  France  in  the 
Commina  Bar,  the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a 

°^ry#  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  Rated  on  the  river  Menfe,  in 
— i  E.  Long.  5.  24.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

COMMERSONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  five-parted, 
corolliferous  perianthium,  with  fharp  ovated  fegments; 
the  corolla  has  five  linear  petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  five 
very  fhort  filaments  at  the  bafes  of  tlie  petals  ;  the 
pericarpium  a  globular,  hard,  quinqueiocular  nut,  with 
two  ovated  feeds  in  each  divifion. 

COMMINATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Afti- 
Wednefday,  or  the  firft  day  of  Lent.  It  is  fubftitn- 
ted  in  the  room  of  that  godly  difcipline  in  the  primitive 
church ,  by  which  (as  the  introduction  to  the  office 
expreffes  it),  “  fuch  perfons,  as  flood  conviCled  of  no¬ 
torious  fins,  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  punifhed 
in  this  world,  that  their  fouls  might  be  faved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  others,  admonifhed  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.” 
This  difcipline,  in  after  ages,  degenerated,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  into  a  formal  confeffion  of  fins  upon 
A ffl- Wednesday,  and  the  empty  ceremony  of  fprink- 
ling  affies  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Our  refor¬ 
mers  wifely  rcjeCled  this  ceremony,  as  mere  fhadow 
and  fhow;  and  fubflituted  this  office  in  its  room,  which 
is,  A  denunciation  of  God’s  anger  and  judgment  againjl 
Jtnners ;  that  the  people,  being  apprized  of  God’s 
wrath  and  indignation  again!!  fin,  may  not,  through 
want  of  difcipline  in  the  church,  be  encouraged  to 
follow  and  purfue  them  ;  but  rather  be  moved  to 
fupply  that  difcipline  to  themfelves,  and  fo  to  a- 
void  being  judged  and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of 
God. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  what¬ 
ever  threatens  punifhment,  or  fome  penalty.  Thus, 
in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  comminatory  penal¬ 
ty  $  fince,  if  he^do  return,  it  is  not  ftri&ly  executed  \ 
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but  a  fecond  injunction  is  laid  on  him,  which  is  more  Commlnges 
than  comminatory,  and,  from  the  day  of  the  date 
thereof,  imports  death  without  remedy.  fary# 

COMMINGES,  a  province  of  France,  45  miles  in  — — y — — J 
length,  and  15  in  breadth  ;  bounded  011  the  north  by 
Gafcony,  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  on  the  eafl  by 
Coufferans,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bigorra.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  trade  confifts  in  cattle,  mules,  and  corn.  St  Ber¬ 
trand  is  the  capital  town. 

COMMINU  TION,  denotes  the  breaking,  or  rather 
grinding,  a  body  to  very  fmall  partiedes. 

COMMIRE  (John),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Amboife  in  1625,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  taught  polite  literature  and  divinity.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1702.  We  have  a  volume  of  his 
Latin  poems,  and  a  collection  of  his  pofthumous 
works.  His  odes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad¬ 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  bifhop,  who  exercifes  fpiritnal  jurifdiclion  in 
places  of  a  diocefe  fo  far  from  the  Epifcopal  fee,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bifiiop’s 
principal  conliftory  court,  without  giving  them  too 
much  inconveniency. 

Commissary-  Court  y  in  Scotland,  a  court  original¬ 
ly  conftituted  by  the  bifhops  for  executing  in  their 
name  an  ufurped  jurifdiCtion  ;  and  was  anciently  cal¬ 
led  the  hifhop’ s  court ,  curia  Chrijlianitatis ,  or  confijlorial 
court .  This  court  was  modelled  by  queen  Mary  at 
the  Reformation,  and  continues  till  this  day. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  of  different 
forts. 

Com  miss  ary -General  of  the  Mujlers ,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  mufter  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  know  the  ftrength  of  each 
regiment  and  company,  to  receive  and  infped  the 
mufter-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  exaCI  ftate  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  army. 

Commissary  of  Horfes,  an  officer  in  the  artillery, 
appointed  to  have  the  infpedion  of  the  artillery-horfes, 
to  fee  them  muftered,  and  to  fend  fuch  orders  aa  he 
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Ommif-  receives  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery, 
by  fome  of  the  condu&ors  of  horfes,  of  which  he  has 
Commif-  a  certain  number  for  his  affiftants. 
fon.  Commissary  of  Provjfons ,  an  officer  who  has  the 
,*,v— 1  ’  charge  of  furnifhing  the  army  with  provifions. 

Commissary  of  Stores,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  who 
has  the  charge  of  all  the  {lores,  for  which  he  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  all  perfons  exercifmg  jurifdidlion 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufe 
or  fuit,  as  the  commiffion  of  the  judges,  £5V. 

Commission  of  Bankruptcy ,  is  the  cornmiffion  that 
iffues  from  the  lord  chancellor,  on  a  perfon’s  becom¬ 
ing  a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  ftatutes,  dire&ed  to 
certain  commiffioners  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  to  fecure  the  bankrupt’s  lands  and  efFedls  for  the 
fatisfadlion  of  his  creditors.  See  the  article  Bank¬ 
rupt. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt  may 
be  divided,  I.  Into  thofe  which  affedl  the  bank¬ 
rupt  himfelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  affedt  his  pro¬ 
perty. 

Blaciftonc'i  As  to  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  there  mull  in 

Comment .  ^  £rfl.  pjace  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 

one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  L.  100,  or  by  two  to 
the  amount  of  L.  150,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  L.  200  ;  upon  which  he  grants  a  commif¬ 
fion  to  fuch  difereet  perfons  as  to  him  (hall  feem  good, 
who  are  then  ftyled  commiffioners  of  bankrupt.  The 
petitioners,  to  prevent  malicious  applications,  mull  be 
bound  in  a  fecurity  of  L.  200,  to  make  the  party  a- 
mends,  in  cafe  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  receive  any  money  or  ef- 
fe&s  from  the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompenfe  for  fuing 
out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their 
rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt’s  eftate,  they  forfeit 
not  only  what  they  ffiall  have  fo  received,  but  their 
whole  debt.  When  the  commiffion  is  awarded  and  if- 
fued,  the  commiffioners  are  to  meet  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  commiffion,  and  to  be  allowed  a  fum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  20s .per.  diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  com¬ 
miffion  of  bankruptcy  {hall  abate  or  be  void  on  any  de- 
mife  of  the  crown. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  com¬ 
miffion,  they  are  firft  to  receive  proof  of  the  perfon’s 
being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  a£l  of 
bankruptcy;  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt,  if  pro¬ 
ved  fo;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  gazette,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  an  ele&ion  muft  be  made  of  af- 
fignees,  or  perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt’s  eftate  fhall 
be  affigned,  and  in  whom  it  fhall  be  veiled  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  creditors;  which  affignees . are  chofen  by 
the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the  creditors  who  {hall 
then  have  proved  their  debts ;  but  may  be  originally 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
proved  or  rejedled  by  the  creditors :  but  no  creditor 
/hall  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  affignees, 
whofe  debt,  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  does  not 
amount  to  L.  10.  And  at  the  third  meeting  at  far- 
theft,  which  muft  be  on  the  42ft  day  after  the  adver- 
tifement  in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  al- 
.fo  perfonally  ferved  upon  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual 


place  of  abode,  muft  furrender  himfelf  perfonally  to  Corrmif- 
the  commiffioners,  and  muft  thenceforth  in  all  refpedls  ^jon* 
conform  to  the  directions  of  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupt- 
cy  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  {hall  fuffer  death,  and 
his  goods  and  eftate  {hall  be  divided  among  his  credi¬ 
tors. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfeonds,  or  is  likely  to  run 
away  between  the  time  of  the  commiffion  iffued  and 
the  laft  day  of  furrender,  he  may,  by  warrant  from 
any  judge  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and 
committed  to  the  county  gaol,  in  order  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  to  the  commiffioners,  who  are  alfo  empower¬ 
ed  immediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  feizing  his 
goods  and  papers. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiffioners  are 
to  examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his 
trade  and  effecls.  They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them, 
and  examine,  the  bankrupt’s  wife,  and  any  other  per- 
fon  whatfoever,  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  affairs:  And  in  cafe  any  of  them  fhall  refufe  to 
anfwer,  or  fhall  not  anfwer  fully,  to  any  lawful  quef- 
tion,  or  fhall  refufe  to  fubferibe  fuch  their  examina¬ 
tion,  the  commiffioners  may  commit  them  to  prifon 
without  bail,  till  they  make  and  fign  a  full  anfwer ; 
the  commiffioners  fpecifying  in  their  warrant  of  com¬ 
mitment  the  queftion  fo  refufed  to  be  anfwered.  And 
any  gaoler,  permitting  fuch  perfon  to  efeape  or  go  out 
of  prifon,  fhall  forfeit  L.  500  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  up¬ 
on  pain  of  death,  to  make  a  full  difeovery  of  all  his 
eftate  and  effefts  as  well  in  expectancy  as  pofftffion, 
and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  fame ;  together  with 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto:  and  is  to  de¬ 
liver  up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commiffioners  (ex¬ 
cept  the  neceffary  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children)  ;  or,  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  effeCls  to  the  amount  of  L.  20,  or  with -holds  any 
book  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  credi¬ 
tors,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difeo¬ 
very  is  expired,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  difeo- 
vering  any  part  of  his  eftate  before  unknown  to  the 
affignees,  fhall  be  intitled  to  five  per  cent .  out  of  the 
efie£ls  fo  difeovered,  and  fuch  farther  reward  as  the 
affignees  and  commiffioners  fhall  think  proper.  And 
any  truflee  wilfully  concealing  the  eftate  of  any  bank¬ 
rupt,  after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  fhall  forfeit 
L.  100,  and  double  the  value  of  the  eftate  concealed, 
to  the  creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors  5 
and  the  law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againft 
the  bankrupt;  but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honefl,  it  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feverity.  For, 
if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difeovery, 
hath  conformed  to  the  diredlions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
adled  in*  all  points  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  his  creditors  ; 
and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  lefs  than 
L.  20),  will  fign  a  certificate  to  that  purport ;  the 
commiffioners  are  then  to  authenticate  fuch  certificate 
under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  the 
lord  chancellor  :  and  he,  or  tjfvo  judges  whom  he  fhall 
appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  that  fuch  cer¬ 
tificate 
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Commlf-  tificatc  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the 
lion.  fame  ;  or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  fhown  by  any  of  the 
^ - '  creditors  of  the  bankrupt. 

If  no  caufe  be  fnown  to  tire  contrary,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  is  allowed  of  courfe  ;  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  and  reafonable  allowance  out  of 
his  effects,  for  his  future  fupport  and  maintenance, 
and  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honeft  induftry.  This  al¬ 
lowance  is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  be¬ 
haviour,  in  the  early  difeovery  of  the  decline  of  his 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  larger  di¬ 
vidend.  For  if  his  effects  will  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  diferetion 
of  the  commiflioners  and  affignees,  to  have  a  compe¬ 
tent  fum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent .  ;  but 
if  they  pay  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5  per  cent .  ;  if  I2s.  and  6d.  then  7 \  per  cent .  ;  and  if 
15s.  in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  fhall  be  allow - 
•  «id  10  per  cent. ;  provided  that  fucli  allowance  do  not 
in  the  flril  cafe  exceed  L.  200,  in  the  fecond  L.250, 
and  in  the  third  L.  300. 

Befidcs  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  difeharged  for  ever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt;  even  though  judgment  fhall  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  againfl  him,  and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
for  fuch  debts  ;  and,  for  that  among  other  purpofes, 
all  proceedings  on  commiffion  of  bankrupt,  are,  on  pe¬ 
tition,  to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar 
againfl  actions  to  be  commenced  upon  this  account  : 
though,  in  general,  the  produ&ion  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  fhall  be  fufficient  evidence  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  proceedings.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
dear  man  again  ;  and,  by  the  affiflance  of  his  allow¬ 
ance  and  his  own  induftry,  may  become  a  ufeful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commonwealth  :  which  is  the  rather  to  be 
expe&ed,  as  he  cannot  be  intitled  to  thefe  benefits, 
but  by  the  teflimony  of  his  creditors  themfelves  of 
his  honeft  and  ingenuous  difpofition  ;  and  unlefs  his 
failures  have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than 
to  mifeondud  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affed  the  bankrupt’s 
property. 

By  virtue  of  the  flatutes  before  mentioned,  all  the 
perfonal  eftate  and  effeds  of  the  bankrupt  are  con- 
iidered  as  vefted,  by  the  ad  of  bankruptcy,  in  the 
future  affignees  of  his  commiffioners,  whether  they  be 
goods  in  adual  poffeffion,  or  debts,  contrads,  and  o- 
ther  chofes  in  adion  ;  and  the  commiffioners  by  their 
warrant  may  caufe  any  houfe  or  tenement  of  the 
bankrupt  to  be  broke  ©pen,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
and  feize  the  fame.  And  when  the  affignees  are  cho- 
fen  or  approved  by  the  creditors,  the  commiffioners 
are  to  affign  every  thing  over  to  them  ;  and  the 
property  of  every  part  of  the  eflate  is  thereby  as 
fully  veiled  in  them  as  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  him- 
ftlf,  and  they  have  the  fame  remedies  to  recover  it. 

The  property  veiled  in  the  affignees  is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  firfl  ad  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been 
veiled  in  him  fince,  before  his  debts  are  fatisfied  or 
agreed  for.  Therefore  it  is  ufually  faid,  that  once  a 
bankrupt,  and  always  a  bankrupt:  by  which  is  meant, 
that  a  plain  dired  ad  of  bankruptcy  once  committed, 
cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  fubfe- 


quent  condud,  as  a  dubious  equivocal  ad  may  be;  but 
that,  if  a  commiffion  is  afterwards  awarded,  the  com¬ 
miffion  and  the  property  of  the  affignees  fhall  have  a  re¬ 
lation,  or  reference,  back  to  the  firfl  and  original  ad  of 
bankruptcy.  Infomuch  that  all  tranfadions  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  abfolutely  null  and  void, 
either  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property,  or 
the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  fuch  as  are  privy  to  his 
bankruptcy ;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or 
his  debts,  but  thofe  of  the  future  affignees.  And  if  an 
execution  be  fued  out,  but  not  ferved  and  executed 
on  the  bankrupt’s  effeds  till  after  the  ad  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  it  is  void,  as  againfl  the  affignees.  But  the 
king  is  not  bound  by  this  fiditious  .relation,  nor  is 
within  the  flatutes  of  bankrupts;  for  if,  after  the  ad 
of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  the  affigmnent 
of  his  effeds,  and  extent  iffues  for  the  debt  of  the 
crown,  the  goods  are  bound  thereby.  In  France  this 
dodrine  of  relation  is  carried  to  a  very  great  length  ; 
for  there,  every  ad  of  a  merchant,  for  10  days  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  ad  of  bankruptcy,  is  prefumed  to  be  frau¬ 
dulent,  and  is  therefore  void.  But  with  us  the  law 
Hands  upon  a  more  reafonable  footing :  for  as  thefe 
ads  of  bankruptcy  may  foinetimes  be  fecret  to  all  but 
a  few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to  carry 
this  notion  to  its  utmofl  length,  it  is  provided  by  flat. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt 
to  a  Iona  fuley  or  real,  creditor,  in  a  courfe  of  trade, 
even  after  an  ad  of  bankruptcy  done,  fhall  be  liable 
to  be  refunded.  Nor  by  flat.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  fhall  any 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt  that  pays  him  his  debt  without 
knowing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account  for  it 
again.  The  intention  of  this  relative  power  being 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfadions,  and  not  to  dif- 
trefs  the  fair  trader. 

The  affignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  re¬ 
covering  this  property  fo  veiled  in  them,  by  their  own 
authority;  but  cannot  commence  a  furt  in  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer 
any  matters  to  arbitration,  without  the  confent  of  the 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  value,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  purfuance  of  notice  in  the  ga¬ 
zette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effeds  they  can  rea- 
fonably  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money, 
the  affignees  milfl,  within  12  months  after  the  com¬ 
miffion  iffued,  give  21  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  dillribution  ;  at  which 
time  they  mull  produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  comihif- 
fioners  fhall  dired  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo  much 
in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved, 
or  fhall  then  prove,  their  debts.  This  dividend  mull 
be  made  equally,  and  in  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all 
the  creditors,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts; 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mort¬ 
gages,  indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecu- 
rity  in  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe;  for  the  com¬ 
miffion  of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  of  re¬ 
demption.  So  are  alfo  perfonal  debts,  where  the  cre¬ 
ditor  has  a  chattel  in  his  hands,  or  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor’s  lands  or 
goods  in  execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the 
flat.  8  An.  c.  14  (which  diredls,  that  upon  all  execu¬ 
tions  of  goods  being  on  any  premifles  demifed  to  a-  te- 
3  nant. 
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nant,  one  year’s  rent  and  no  more  fhall,  if  due,  be 
paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  under 
a  commiflion  of  bankrupt,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
flatnte  execution,  the  landlord  fhall  be  allowed  his  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  o- 
ther  creditors,  even  though  he  hath  neglected  to  dif- 
trein  while  the  goods  remained  on  the  premifles  : 
which  he  is  otherwife  intitled  to  do  for  his  entire 
rent,  be  the  quantum  what  it  may.  But  otherwife 
judgments  and  recognizances  (both  which  are  debts 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  pri¬ 
ority),  and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpe- 
cial  inftrument  (which  are  called  debts  by  fpecialty, 
and  are  ufually  the  next  in  order),  thefe  are  all  put  on 
a  level  with  debts  by  mere  Ample  contradl,  and  all 
paid  pari  paffu*  Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  ftatutes,  debts 
not  due  at  the  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  fhall  be 
paid  equally  with  the  reft,  allowing  a  difeount  or 
drawback  in  proportion.  And  infurances,  and  obli¬ 
gations  upon  bottomry  or  refpondentia,  bona  fide , 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commiflion  is  awarded,  fhall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  debts  contracted  before  any  adt  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Within  1 8  months  after  the  commiflion  iffued,  a 
feeond  and  final  dividend  fhall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the 
cfFcfts  were  exhaufted  by  the  firft.  And  if  any  ftirplus 
remains,  after  paying  every  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
fhall  be  reftored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a  cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo¬ 
luntarily,  or  at  leaft  unwarily,  commit  a£ls  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  by  abfeonding  and  the  like,  while  their  effects 
are  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  fufpicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  fuch  a£ls,  and  fue  out  a  commiflion,  the 
bankrupt  has  no  remedy,  but  muft  quietly  fubmit  to 
the  effects  of  his  own  imprudence  :  except  that,  upon 
fatisfadfion  made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commiflion 
may  be  fuperfeded.  This  cafe  may  alfo  happen  when 
a  knave  is  defirous  cf  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  is 
compelled,  by  a  commiflion,  to  do  them  that  juft  ice 
which  otherwife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And  there¬ 
fore,  though  the  ufual  rule  is.  that  all  intereft  on  debts 
carrying  intereft  fhall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  iffuing 
the  commiflion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a  furplus  left  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  every  debt,  fuch  intereft  fhall  again  revive, 
and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  reprefenta- 
tives. 

Commission  of  Lunacy ,  iftlies  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  whether  a  perfon  reprefented  to  be  a  luna¬ 
tic,  be  fo  or  not.  See  Lunacy. 

Commission  ofTeinds,  a  court  at  Edinburgh,  which 
came  in  place  of  a  committee  of  the  Scottifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  eretfting  new  parifties,  and  valuing  teinds 
for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.  It  is  veiled  in  the  Lords 
of  feflion.  See  Law,  n°clix.  i  i. 

Commission  Officers.  See  Officers. 

Commission,  in  commerce.  See  Factorage. 

COMMISSIONER,  a  perfon  authorifed  by  com¬ 
miflion,  letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant,  to 
examine  any  matters,  or  execute  any  lawful  commif- 
'  {ion. 

N°  86. 
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Commissions*,  in  the  General  AJfembly  of  the  church  or  Ccmmif. 

Scotland.  See  Assembly  (General).  fioner 

Commissioners  of  the  Cujloms.  See  Customs.  ‘  c<m 

Commissioners  of  Excife.  See  Excise.  date.* 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  See  Navy.  y"*— 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Lreafury .  See  Trea¬ 

sury  and  Exchequer. 

COMMISSURE,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors, 
for  the  fmall  meatufes  or  interftices  of  bodies  ;  or  the 
little  clefts  between  the  particles;  efpecially  when  thofe 
particles  are  broadifh  and  flat,  and  lie  contiguous  to 
one  another,  like  thin  plates  or  lamellae.  The  word 
literally  flgnifles  a  joining,  or  connecting  of  one  thing 
to  another. 

Commissure,  in  architecture,  &c.  denotes  the  joint 
of  two  ftones,  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of  the 
one  to  that  of  the  other.  See  Masonry. 

Among  anatomifts,  commifliire  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  a  future  of  the  cranium  or  fkull.  See  Suture. 

COMMITMENT,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  fending 
to  prifon  a  perfon  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

This  takes  place  where  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  bail  ;  muft  be  by  proper  war¬ 
rant,  containing  the  caufe  of  the  commitment ;  and 
continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  courfe  of  law 
(fee  Trial)  ;  imprifonment  being  intended  only  for 
fafe  cwftody,  and  not  for  punifhment  (See  Arrest¬ 
ment  and  Bail).  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  humanity ;  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needlefs  fetters  or  fubjeCted  to  other  haidfliips 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  requiiite  for  the  purpofe  of 
confinement  only  :  though  what  are  fo  requisite  muft 
too  often  be  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  gaolers  ;  who 
are  frequently  a  merciiefs  race  of  men,  and,  by  being 
converfant  in  feenes  of  mifery,  fteeled  againft  any  ten¬ 
der  fenfation. 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  more  perfons  to  whom  the 
confideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  is  referred, 
either  by  fome  court,  or  by  the  confent  of  parties  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

Committee  of  Parliament /a  certain  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  houfe  for  the  examination  of  a 
bill,  making  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of  the  lioufe, 

&c.  See  Parliament. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a  com- 
mitte ;  on  which  occafton  each  perfon  has  a  right  to 
fpeak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  pleafes  :  an 
expedient  they  ufually  have  recourfe  to  in  extraordinary 
cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
vafled.  When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  committee,  each 
gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  fpeak 
once,  unlefs  to  explain  himfelf. 

The  {landing  committees,  appointed  by  every  new 
parliament,  are  thofe  of  privileges  and  elections,  of 
religion,  of  grievances,  of  courts  of  juftice,  and  of 
trade;  though  only  the  former  a tt. 

COMMIXTION,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif¬ 
ferent  iubiiances  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 

See  Law,  Part  III.  N°clxii.  8. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil  ju- 
rlfprudence,  the  loan  or  free  conceflion  of  any  thing 
moveable  or  immoveable,  for  a  certain  time,  on  con- 
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Commodx-  uitjon  of  rcftoring.  again  the  fame  individual  after  a 
anus  certain  term*  The  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  : 
Gammon.  ^icre  ls  ttlis  difference,  however,  between  a  loan  and 

* — y -  a  commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  does  not 

transfer  the  property  :  the  thing  mufl  be  returned  in 
effence,  and  without  impairment :  fo  that  things  which 
confume  by  ufe  or  time  cannot  be  objedts  of  a  com¬ 
modate,  but  of  a  loan  ;  in  regard  they  may  be  return* 
ed  in  kind,  though  notin  identity.  See  Law,  Part  III* 
N°  elxxiii.  8. 

COMMODIANUS  (Gazceus),  a  Chriflian  author 
in  the  4th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verfe, 
intitled  Inflru&ions  ;  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verfe  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  publiffied 
a  fine  edition  of  it  in  1711,  at  the  end  of  Minucius 
Felix. 

COMMODITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  all 
forts  of  wares  and  merchandizes  whatfoever  that  a  per* 
fon  deals  or  trades  in. 

Staple  Commodities ,  fuch  wares  and  merchandizes 
as  are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market  or  ex¬ 
ported  abroad  ;  being  for  the  mod  part  the  proper 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a  general  officer  in  the  Britifh 
marine,  inveftedwith  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 
fliips  of  War  deftined  on  any  particular  euterprife, 
during  which  time  lie  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier* 
general  in  the  army,  and  is  diftiuguifhed  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  fhips  of  his  fquadron  by  a  broad  red  pendant 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  fork¬ 
ed.  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanifh,  comen * 
dadcr . 

Commodore  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  fome  feledt  fhip 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time 
of  war,  and  caries  a  light  in  his  top  to  conduct  the  reft, 
and  keep  them  together.  He  is  always  the  oldeft  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  fleet,  he  commands. 

COMMODUS  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  fon  of 
M.  Antoninus,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel  and  fond  of  indul¬ 
ging  his  licentious  propeniities.  He  wiffied  to  be  cal¬ 
led  Hercules ;  and,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
fhoulders  with  a  lion's  (kin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladi¬ 
ators,  and  boafted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild 
beads  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho¬ 
nours  from  the  ferrate,  and  they  were  granted.  He 
was  wont  to  put  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
dull  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare-headed  in 
the  funfhine,  bis  head  glittered  as  if  furroimded  with 
fun-beams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whofe 
death  he  had  prepared,  poifoned  him  ;  but  as  the  poi- 
fon  did  not  quickly  operate,  he  was  firangled  by  a 
wrefller.  He  died  in  the  3  ill  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  13th  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  he 
never  trufled  hhnfelf  to  a  barber  ;  but  always  burnt 
his  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionylius. 
A.D.  192. 

COMMON*  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
all  alike  ;  is  owned  or  allowed  by  all ;  and  not  confined 
to  this  more  than  that.  In  which  fenfe,  common  hands 
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oppofed  to  proper ,  peculiar)  See.  Thus,  the  earth  in  Common, 
laid  to  be  our  common  mother ;  in  the  firfl  or  golden  ~ — v-—* 
age  all  things  were  in  common,  as  well  as  the  fun  and 
elements  :  the  name  animal  is  common  to  man  and  bead ; 
that  of  fubftance  to  body  and  fpirit. 

Common,  Communia,  (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes perihiel ),  in 
law, Signifies  that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to  a 
particular  town  or  lordfhip  ;  or  it  is  a  profit  that  a  man 
hath  in  the  land  of  another  perfon,  ufually  in  common 
with  others;  or  a  right  which  a  perfon  hath  to  put  his 
cattle  to  paflure  into  ground  that  is  not  his  own. 

And  there  is .  not  only  common  of  paflure,  but  alfo 
common  of  pifeary,  common  of  eftovers,  common  of 
turbary,  See.  And  in  all  cafes  of  common,  the  law 
doth  much  refpedl  the  cuftom  of  the  p!ace ;  for  there 
the  rule  is,  confaetudo  loci  ejl  ohfervanda.  See  Com- 

MONTY. 

Common  Council.  See  Council. 

Gommon  Law,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rules 
in  thefe  kingdoms,  before  any  flatute  was  enacted 
in  parliament  to  alter  the  fame.  See  Law,  Part  II. 

n5  36. 

Common ‘-place  Book,  is  a  regifler  of  what  things 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  man’s 
thinking  .or  fludy,  fo  difpofed  as  that  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fuhjects  any  one  may  be  eafily  found.  The  ad* 
vantages  of  making  a  common-place  book  are  many  : 
it  not  only  makes  a  man  read  With  accuracy  and  at¬ 
tention,  but  induces  him  infenfibly  to  think  for  him- 
felf,  provided  he  confiders  it  not  fo  much  as  a  regiiter 
of  fentiments  that  flrike  him  in  the  courfe  of  reading, 
but  as  a  regifler  of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  fub- 
je&s.  Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius.  Thefe,  without  the  affift* 
ance  of  a  common-place  book,  arc  generally  lo  t  * 

both  to  him  felf  and  others.  There  are  various  me¬ 
thods  of  arranging  common-place  books  ;  that  of  Mr 
I -.ocke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con¬ 
trived. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down 
their  common-place  in,  is  to  ftrve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  references  to  every  place 
or  mattei  therein  1  111  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fufficient  copia  or 
variety  of  materials,  without  any  confulion,  all  thefe* 
cret  of  the  method  confifls. 

In  order  to  this,  the  firfl  page,  as  already  mention* 
ed,  or,  for  more  room,  the  two  firfl  pages  that  front 
each  other,  are  to  be  divided,  by  parallel  lines,  into 
25  . equal  parts  ;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  diilin- 
guifhed  by  its  colour  or  other  circumflance.  Thefe 
lines  are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom;  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof, 
the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  and  mi- 
11  ufcle,  are  to  be  duly  wrote. 

I  he  form  of  the  lines  and  diviiions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  let¬ 
ters  therein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpe- 
cimen  ;  wherein,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  fhown  in  the 
firfl  four,  A,  B,  C,  and  I). 
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The  index  of  the  common-place  book  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing 
therein. 

In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head  the  thing 
you  would  enter  is  moft  naturally  referred ;  and  un¬ 
der  which  one  would  be  led  to  lo6k  for  fuch  a  thing  : 
in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let¬ 
ter,  and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it  ;  which  are  the 
chara&eriftic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index 
depends. 

Suppofe  (e.  gr.)  I  would  enter  down  a  paflage  that 
refers  to  the  head  beauty .  B ,  I  confider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel  :  then,  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B ,  and  therein  the  line  e 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  firft  letter  is  b, 
and  firft  vowel  e;  as  beauty ,  benefcence ,  bread ,  breed - 
ingy  blemifhes ),  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
to  dire&  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of 
this  charafteriftic  have  been  entered,  I  turn  forward 
to  the  firft  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  frefh  book, 
as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be,  will  be  page  2d),  and  here 
write  what  I  have  occafion  for  on  the  head  beauty; 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  ftand 
out  and  fhow  itfelf :  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is  wrote,  m.  2,  in  the  index  in  the  fpace  Be;  from 
which  time,  the  clafs  be  becomes  wholly  in  poflefiion 
of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  configned  to  letters 
of  this  chara&eriftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered 
in  the  fpace  B  ey  I  muft  have  turned  to  the  page,  and 
have  wrote  my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  : 
fo,  if  after  entering  the  palfage  on  beauty,  I  fhould 
have  occafion  for  benevolence ,  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  2  already  pofleffed  of  the  fpace  of  this  cha- 
ra&eriftic,  I  begin  the  paffage  on  benevolence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page,  which  not  containing  the  whole, 
J  carry  it  on  to  page  3d,  which  is  alfo  for  be;  and  add 
the  number  3  in  the  index. 

Common  Pleas  is  one  of  the  king’s  courts  now  held 
conftantly  in  Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  former  times  was 
y  moveable. 

All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  as  perfonal,  are,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
ftrift  law  of  the  land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  a&ions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurifdi&ion  with  the  king’s  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
actions  belonging  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arrefts  and  outlawries  ;  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachment  for  or  againft  privileged  per¬ 
sons  ;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  by  pone, 
rccordari ,  accedas  ad  curiam ,  writ  of  faife  judgment,  &c. 


The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lord  chief  jujlice 
of  the  common  pleas ,  who  is  aflifted  by  three  other  judges. 
The  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the  cujlos  brevium9 
who  is  the  chief  clerk  ;  three  prothonotaries,  and  their 
fecondaries  ;  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk  of  the 
effoins,  14  filazers,  4  exigentors,  a  clerk  of  the  juries, 
the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of  the  king’s  lilver,  clerk 
of  the  treafury,  clerk  of  the  feal,'  clerk  of  the  outlaw¬ 
ries,  clerk  of  the  inrolment  of  lines  and  recoveries,  and 
clerk  of  the  errors. 

CoMMON-Prayec  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land:  (See  Liturgy.)  Clergymen  are  to  ufe  the  public 
form  of  prayers  preferibed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  refufing  to  do  fo,  or  uling  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  prayers,  are  punifhable  by  flat.  1  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes:  thus,  parens  9 
“  a  parent,”  is  of  the  common  gender. 

Common,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line, 
or  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common  Divifor ,  a  quantity  or  number  which  exa&ly 
divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divifions 
of  the  civil  ftate.  See  Cim  State. 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into 
feveral  degrees :  and  as  the  lords,  though  different  in 
rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  refpebt  of  their  no¬ 
bility  ;  fo  the  commoners,  though  fome  are  greatly 
fuperior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  commonalty,  in 
refpebt  of  their  want  of  nobility. 

1.  The  firft  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  a  peer 
was  anciently  that  of  vidames ,  vice-domini ,  or  valvafors: 
who  are  mentioned  by  our  ancient  lawyers  as  vlri  mag - 
rue  dignitatis  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaks  highly  of 
them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  ufe  ;  and  our 
legal  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon  even  their  ori¬ 
ginal  or  ancient  office. 

2.  Now,  therefore,  the  firft  perfonal  dignity  after  the 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the^order  of  St  George,  or  of 
the  garter,  firft  inftituted  by  Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1344. 

3.  Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
as  privy-counfellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s 
bench,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Enghfh 
judges),  follows  a  knight  banneret;  who  indeed,  by 
ftatutes  5  Richard  II.  fiat.  2.  c.  4.  and  14  Richard  II. 
c.  1 1.  is  ranked  next  after  barons;  and  his  precedence 
before  the  younger  fons  of  vifeounts  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  order  of  King  James  I.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  But  in  order  to  intitle  him  to  this  rank,  lie- 
muft  have  been  created  by  the  king  in  perfon,  in  the 
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Commcnal- field,  under  the  royal  banners,  In  time  of  open  war  ; 
rX»  elfe  he  ranks  after 

Commoner.  ^  Baronets;  who  are  the  next  in  order:  which  title 
is  a  dignity  of  inheritance,  created  by  letters  patent, 
and  ufually  defcendible  to  the  ifiue-male.  See  Baro¬ 
nets. 

5.  Next  follow  knights  of  the  Bath.  See  Bath. 

6.  The  lail  of  thefe  inferior  nobility  are  knights  ba¬ 
chelors  ;  the  moil  ancient,  though  the  lowed,  order  of 
knighthood  amongfl  us.  See  Bachelor. 

7.  The  above,  with  thofe  enumerated  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Nobility,  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  are  all  the 
names  of  dignity  in  this  kingdom;  efquires  and  gentlemen 
being  only  names  of  *worfAp.  But  before  thefe  lail  the 
heralds  rank  all  colonels,  ferjeants  at  law,  and  do&ors 
in  the  three  learned  profeffions. 

8.  Efquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  who  obferves,  that  every  ef- 
q  11  ire  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qui  arma  gerit9  “  who  bears  coat-armour  ;”  the 
grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man’s  family  :  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  the  jus  imaginum ,  or  having  the  image  of 
one  anceftor  at  lead  who  had  borne  fome  curule  of¬ 
fice.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  fomewhat  unfettled  what 
conditutes  the  diltindlion,  or  who  is  a  real  efquire  ; 
for  it  is  not  an  eftate,  however  large,  that  confers  this 
rank  upon  its  owner.  Camden,  who  was  himfelf  a 
herald,  di  11  ingui  flies  them  the  moll  accurately;  and  he 
reckons  up  four  forts  of  them:  ill,  The  eldell  fons  of 
knights,  and  their  eldell  fons,  in  perpetual  fucceffion. 
zdly,  The  eldell  fons  of  younger  fons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldell  fons,  in  like  perpetual  fucceffion:  both* 
which  fpecies  of  efquires  Sir  Henry  Spelman  intitles 
armigeri  natalitii.  3<Ily,  Efquires  created  by  the  king’s 
letters  patent,  or  other  invelliture  ;  and  their  eldell 
fons.  qthly,  Efquires  by  virtue  of  their  office  ;  as 
julliees  of  the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  office 
of  trull  under  the  crown.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  efquires  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  each  of  whom 
conllitutes  three  at  his  inllallation  ;  and  all  foreign, 
nay,  Irilh  peers;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  the  eldell  fons 
of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  titular 
lords,  are  only  efquires  in  the  law,  and  mull  be  fo 
named  in  all  legal  proceedings. 

*  9.  As  for  gentlemen ,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  they 
be  made  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom  :  for  whofoever 
ilndieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  lludfeth  in  the  u- 
niverfities,  who  profefTeth  literal  fciences,  and  (to  be 
fliort)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour, 
and  wfil  bear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  he  lhall  be  called  mailer,  and  fhall  be  taken 
for  a  gentleman. 

10.  A  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  40  s.  by 
the  year ;  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  do  any  other  adl 
where  the  law  requires  one  that  is  probus  et  Icgalis 
homo . 

1 1.  The  rell  of  the  commonalty  are  tradefmen9  arti¬ 
ficers  ,  and  labourers;  who  (as  well  as  all  others)  mull,  in 

purfuance  of  the  llatute  1  Henry  V.  c.  5.  be  ilyled  by 
the  name  and  addition  of  their  eflate,  degree,  or  myfle- 
ry,  in  all  aftions  and  other  legal  proceedings. 

COMMONER,  or  Gentleman-Commoner,  in 
the  univerlities,  a  lludent  entered  in  a  certain  rank. 


COM 

COMMONS,  or  House  of  Commons,  a  denomina-  Commons 
tion  given  to  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  See  Par-  Common ty* 

LIAMENT.  * - ' 

The  comrhons  confill  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  kingdom  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  every  one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  either  perfonally  or  by  his  reprefentatives. 

In  a  free  Hate,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  a- 
gent,  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  gover¬ 
nor  ;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  lead  of  the  legifla- 
tive  power  Ihould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  the 
Hate  are  fmall,  and  its  citizens  eafily  known,  Ihould  be 
exercifcd  by  the  people  in  their  aggregate  or  collec¬ 
tive  capacity,  as  was  wifely  ordained  in  the  petty  re¬ 
publics  of  Greece,  and  the  firll  rudiments  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Hate.  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public  territory  is  extended  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  and  the  number  of  citizens  isincreafed.  Thus 
when,  after  the  focial  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome,  and  each  had  a 
vote  in  the  public  aflcmblies,  it  became  impoffible  to 
dillinguilh  the  fpurious  from  the  real  voter,  and  from 
that  time  all  elections  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  diforderly ;  which  paved  the  way  for 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Csefar,  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  at  lail  to  diffolve 
the  commonwealth.  In  fo  large  a  Hate  as  ours,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived, ,  that  the  people  fhould 
do  that  by  their  reprefentatives  which  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  perform  in  perfon  ;  reprefentatives  chofcn 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate  diflrids,  where¬ 
in  all  the  voters  are  or  may  be  eafily  diilinguifhed. 

The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights, 
eledled  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  ;  the  cities  and  bo¬ 
roughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgeffes,  cho- 
fen  by  the  mercantile  or  fuppofed  trading  interefl  of 
the  nation  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  burghers 
in  the  diet  of  Sweden  are  chofen  by  the  corporate 
towns,  Stockholm  fending  four,  as  London  does  with 
us,  other  cities  two,  and  fome  only  one.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Englifh  reprefentatives  is  713-,  of  Scots  45  ;  in 
all  558  ;  and  every  member,  though  chofen  by  one 
particular  diArici,  when  elected  and  returned,  ferves 
for  the  whole  realm :  for  the  end  of  his  coming  thi¬ 
ther  is  not  particular,  but  general ;  not  barely  to  ad¬ 
vantage  his  conflituents,  but  the  commonwealth  ;  to 
advife  his  majelly,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fum- 
mons,  “  de  communi  coniilio  fuper  negotiis  quibuf- 
dam  arduis  et  urgentibus,  regem,  datum,  et  defenfio- 
nem  regni  Anglise  et  ecclefiie  Anglicance  concer- 
nentibus.”  And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  de¬ 
puty  in  the  United  Provinces,  to  confult  with,  or  take 
the  advice  of,  his  conllituents  upon  any  particular 
point,  unlefs  he  himfelf 'thinks  it  proper  or  prudent  fo 
to  do. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  relate  principally  to  the  railing  of  taxes,  and  the 
ele&ions  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  See 
Taxes  and  Elections. 

Debtors  Com  aw  ns.  See  College  of  Civilians. 

Probior  cf  the  Commons .  See  Proctor. 

COMMONTY,  in  Scots  law,  foinetimes  fignifies 
lands  belonging  to  two  or  more  common  proprie¬ 
tors;  fomethnes  a  heath  or  muir  though  it  Ihould  be- 
E  e  2  Ioijgt 
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long  In  property  to  one,  if  there  has  been  a  promifcu- 
ous  polfeflion  upon  it  by  pafturagc  ;  and  the  ad  *695, 
mentions  commonties  belonging  in  property  to  the 
king  and  to  royal  boroughs.  See  Law,  Part  III. 

cixxv.  1  fi. 

COMMON  WE  A  LTH.  Sec  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
half  a  cantred,  or  hundred  ;  containing  50  villages. 
See  Hundred.  Wales  was  anciently  divided  into 
three  provinces  ;  each  of  thefe  fubdivided  into  can- 
treds,  and  every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hun¬ 
dreds.  Silvefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his  iti¬ 
nerary,  that  a  commote  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMUNES,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in 
Linnaeus’s  methodus  Calycina ,  confiding  of  two  plants 
which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,,  have  a  calyx  or  ffow- 
er-cnp  common  to  many  flowers  or  florets.  Thefe 
are  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  other  fy- 
flems. 

COMMUNIBUS  loc is,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent 
ufe  among  philofbphical,  See.  writers  ;  implying  fome 
medium,  or  mean  relation,  between  feveral  places. 
Dr  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep,  commur.lbus  loris ,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking 
one  place  with  another. 

Commu Nines  Stunts,  has  the  fame  import  with  re¬ 
gard  to  years,  that  commnnibus  heis  has  with  regard 
to  places.  Mr  Derhain  obfeives  that  the  depth  of 
rain,  ccmimunibus  annis ,  or  one  year  with  another, 
were  it  to  llagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in 
Townley  in  Lancalhire,  to  42-*  inches;  at  Upminfler 
in  Elfex,  to  1 9^  ;  at  Zurich,  32J  ;  at  Pifa,  43  J  ;  and 
at  Paris  to  19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  theology,  the  ad  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift.  Thofe  of  the 
reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate  under 
both  kinds  ;  thofe  of  the  Romifh,  under  only  one.  The 
oriental  communicants  receive  the  fpecies  of  wine  by  a 
fpoon,  and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  Beat.  Rheanus  on  Tertulfian. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a<5t 
of  imparting  fomething  to  another. 

Communication  is  alfo  11  fed  for  the  connexion  of 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  paffage  from  one  place 
to  another  :  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  ad  whereby  a 
body  at  reft  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving  body ;  or, 
it  is  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  a  body  already  mo* 

*in£- 

Lines  of  Communication ,  in  military  matters, 
trenches  made  to  continue  and  preferve  a  fafe  corre¬ 
spondence  between  two  forts  or  polls  ;  or  at  a  flege, 
between  two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve  one 
another. 

Canal  of  Communication.  See  Canal. 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  being 
\mited  in  do&rine  and  difeipline  ;  in  which  fenfe  of 
the  word,  different  churches  are  faid  to  hold  commu¬ 
nion  with  each  other. 

In  the  primitive  Chriftian  church,  every  billiop  was 
obliged,  after  his  ordination,  to  fend  circular  letters 
to  foreign  churches,  to  fignify  that  he  was  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  them;  The  three  grand  communions  into 
which  the  Chriftian  church  is  at  prefect  divided,  is 


that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and  C 
the  Proteftant  church  :  but  originally  all  Chriftians 
were  in  communion  with  each  other,  having  one  com¬ 
mon  faith  and  difeipline. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ad  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift,  or  the  Lord’s 
flipper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every 
believer  Ihall  receive  the  communion,  at  leaft,  at  Eafter ; 
which  feems  to  import  a  tacit  defire,  that  they  fhould 
do  it  oftener  ;  as,  in  effed,  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  mailer  of  the 
fentences,  pfleferibe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laity,  to  com¬ 
municate  three  times  a-year,  at  Eafter,  Whitfuntide, 
and  Chriftmas.  But  in  the  [3th  century,  the  pradice 
was  got  on  foot,  never  to  approach  the  eucharift  ex¬ 
cept  at  Eafter  ;  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin 
it  then  by  a  law,  left  their  coldnefs  and  remiffnefs 
fhould  go  farther  Hill.  And  the  council  of  Trent  re¬ 
newed  the  fame  injundion,  and  recommended  fre¬ 
quent  communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an  exprefs 
decree. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  Hill  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds ;  or,  rather,  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by 
the  Romani fts  themlelves.  (Ada  SS.  Benedid.  Soec. 
III.)  M.  de  Marca  oblerves,  that  they  received  it  at 
firll  in  their  hands,  Hill,  de  Bearn,  and  believes  the 
communion  under  one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rife  in 
the  Well  under  pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at  the  time 
of  the  conquell  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  was  more 
folemnly  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Conftance  in  1414. 
The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont 
enjoins  the  communion  to  be  received  under  both 
kinds,  dillindly  ;  adding,  however,  two  exceptions ; 
the  one  of  neccllity,  the  other  of  caution,  nifi  per  nccef 
fitatem  &  cautdam  ;  the  firll  in  favour  of  the  fick,  the 
fecond  of  the  abllemious,  or  thofe  who  had  an  aver- 
fion  for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punilhment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  he  reduced  to  lay  commu - 
nion ,  i.  e.  only  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under 
one  kind. 

They  had  another  punilhment  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  under  a  different  name,  called  foreign  commu¬ 
nion ;  to  which  the  canons  frequently  condemned  thei* 
bilhops  and  other  clerks.  This  punifhment  was  not 
any  excommunication,  or  depolition  ;  but  a  kind  o£ 
fufpenfion  from  the  function  of  the  order,  and  a  de¬ 
gradation  from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 
It  had  its  name  becaufe  the  communion  was  only 
granted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk, 
i.  e.  being  reduced  to  the  lowell  of  his  order,  he  took 
place  after  all  thofe  of  his  rank,  as  all  clerks,  8c c.  did 
in  the  churches  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
fecond  council  of  Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents 
himfelf  from  the  church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign 
communion. 

Communion  Service ,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church, 
of  England,  the  office  for  the  adminiitration  of  the  ho¬ 
ly  facrament,  extracted  from  feveral  ancient  liturgies, 
as  thofe  of  St  Bafil,  St  Ambrofe,  8c c. 

By  the  laft  rubric,  part  of  this  fervice  is  appointed 
to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  communicants. 

COM- 
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COMMUNITY,  denotes  3  fociety  of  men  living 
in  the  fame  place,  under  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  re¬ 
gulations,  and  the  fame  cuftoms. 

COMMUTATION,  in  law,  the  change  of  a  penal¬ 
ty  or  punifhment  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  $  as  when 
death  is  commuted  for  banifhment,  &c. 

COMNENA  (Ann)  daughter  of  Alexus Comnenas 
emperor  of  the  Eaft  ;  memorable  for  her  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  virtue,  and  for  her  Hiftory  of  the  life  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  her  father,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  She 
flourifhed  about  the  year  1117.  The  hiftory,  which 
is  in  15  books,  was  firft  publilhed  very  imperfectly  by 
Hefchelius  in  1610;  and  afterwards  primed  in  the 
collection  of  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  with  a  diffufe 
and  incotreCt  Latin  verfion  by  the  Jefuit  Pofifinus,  but 
with  excellent  notes  by  the  learned  Du  Frefne. 

COMO,  a  ftrong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comafco,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialifts  in  1706,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  E.  Long.  8.  57. 


N.  Eat.  45,  45. 

Como,  the  lake  fo  called,  is  the  largeft  in  Italy.  It 
13  fituated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  the  Comafco,  on 
the  confines  of  SwtfFerland  and  the  Grifons.  It  is  88 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

COMORA  ifiands,  lie  between  the  north  end  of  the 
ifiand  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coafl  of  Zanguebar, 
from  10  to  15  degrees  fouth  latitude.  Authors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  number,  fome  fpeaking 
of  three,  others  of  five,  and  fome  of  eight  of  thefe 
ifiands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle,  fheep,  hogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
They  are  faid  alfo  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
turns  of  a  violet  colour  when  boiled.  The  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  them,  and  which  the  Europeans  are  be  ft 
acquainted  with,  is  the  ifiand  of  Johanna.  See  that 
article. 

COMORIN,  or  Cape  Comorin,  the  moft  foutherly 
promontory  of  the  Hither  .India,  lying  north-weft  of 
the  ifiand  of  Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a  handfome  and  large  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  a*. id  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  fo  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could 
never  take  it.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hungarians  or  Ruffians,  who  are  very  rich,  and 
are  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Danube,  in  the  ifiand  of  Sihut.  E.  Long.  18.  25. 
N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

COMOSAL  in  botany,  from  Coma .  An  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus's  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  confiding  of  the  fpiked  willow 
or  fpiraea  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater  meadow- 
fweet.  Thefe,  though  formerly  diftinft  genera,  are 
by  Linnaeus  colle&ed  into  one,  under  the  name  of fpi- 
raa.  The  flowers  growing  in  a  head,  refemble  a  bufh, 
or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  epithet 
Comofa. 

COMPACT,  in  philofopliy,  is  faid  of  bodies  which 
are  of  a  clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy  texture,  with  few  pores, 
and  thofe  very  fmall. 

Compact,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  an  agreement, 
orcoritrafl  ftipulated  between  feveral  parties. 

COMPANION,  one  with  whom  a  man  frequently 
converfes. 
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As  the  human  mind  cannot  always  be  on  the  Companion 
ft  retch,  nor  the  hands  always  employed  in  labour,  re-  v  * T 
creation  becomes  both  agreeable  and  neceflary.  O i 
all  recreations,  that  of  the  company  of  a  fe  w  chofen 
companions  mud  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  manly  and 
moft  improving  :  but  as  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation  wc 
are  moft  in  danger  of  being  milled,  being  generally  at 
fuch  feafons  more  off  our  guard  than  ufual,  the  great- 
eft  care  (hould  be  taken  in  making  choice  of  which  to 
aflbciate  with  ;  for  according  to  our  choice  of  them, 
both  our  character  and  difpofition  will  receive  a  tinc¬ 
ture,  as  waters  palling  through  minerals  partake  of 
their  talle  and  efficacy.  This  is  a  truth  fo  univerfally 
received,  that  it  is  become  a  proveib  both  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  moral  world,  That  a  man  is  known  by  bis 
company.  As  by  chemtftry  we  learn,  that  difcordant 
mixtures  produce  nothing  but  broil  and  fermentation 
till  one  of  them  gets  the  afcendency  of  the  reft  ;  fo 
from  fcripture  we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk  toge¬ 
ther  except  they  be  agreed.  Fiom  which  we  may  lee, 
how  impoflible  it  is  for  anyone  to  be  thought^ a  perfon  of 
real  goodnefs  and  integrity',  whilit  he  choofeth  for  bis 
companions  the  abandoned  and  licentious. 

By  herding  with  fuch,  he  will  not  only  lofe  his 
cliara&er,  but  his  virtue  ;  for  whatever  fallacious  di- 
ItinCtion  he  may  be  pleafed  to  make  between  the  men 
and  their  vices,  in  the  end  the  firft  generally  qualifies 
the  laft  ;  and  by  ceafing  to  hate  them  he  will  foon  learn 
both  to  love  and  pra£life  them.  In  (hort,  the  fociety 
of  fenfual  men  is  peculiarly  enfnaring.  The  malignity 
of  their  contagion  doth  not  appear  all  at  once.  Their 
frolics  firft  appear  harmlefs  ;  then,  when  partaken  of, 
they  leave  a  longing  relifli  behind  them;  and  one  ap¬ 
pointment  makes  way  for  another,  one  exptnee  leads 
on  to  a  lecond ;  and  fo  time  and  fortune  are  waded 
away  to  very  bad  purpofe.  Then  one  appetite  craves, 
and  another  muft  be  gratified,  till  all  become  too  im- 
poitunate  to  be  denied;  which  verifies  what  the  wifeft 
of  men  long  fince  faid,  “  That  the  beginning  of  fin  is 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters,  which  when  it  once 
maketh  an  entrance,  carrieth  all  before  it  with  rufhing 
impetuofity.”  Some  pangs  of  remorfe  may  be  felt  by 
the  infatuated  creature  on  his  firft  degeneracy,  and 
fome  faint  refolutions  againft  being  deduced  any  more  ; 
which  will  no  fooner  be  difeovered  by  thofe  leaders  to 
deftru&ion,  but  all  arts  will  be  ufed  to  allure  him 
back  to  bear  them  company  in  the  broad  beaten  path 
to  ruin.  Of  all  which  methods,  none  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  raillery ;  for  this  is  generally  exerciled 
with  all  its  force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  An¬ 
other  method  ufed  to  miflead  the  young  ,  novice  not 
yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
other,  is  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  Luft  and  fen- 
fuality  muft  pafs  for  love  and  gallantry  ;  revenge  and 
malice,  for  heroifm.  But  fttadinefs  fiiould  be  fiiown,  by 
holding  fuch  pefts  of  fociety  in  derifion,  and  looking  on 
them  with  contempt ;  by  appearing  unmoved  by  their 
ill  founded  banters,  and  unftung  by  their  impious 
jefts. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger 
which  attends  the  keeping  of  evil  company,  let  thofe 
you  afiociate  with  be  perfons  as  carefully  educated 
and  as  honeilly  difpofed  as  yourfelf ;  of  a  good  moral 
character,  not  given  to  any  known  vice  ;  whofe  lives 
are  temperate,  and  whofe  expences  art  moderate  ;  with 
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,  company  as  thefe,  you  will  neither  get  aifcredit, 
nor  degenerate  into  excefs.  You  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other  ;  and  your  reputation  will  be  fo 
eflablifhed,  that  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  others  to  be 
admitted  members  of  your  fociety.  Seleft  thofe  for 
your  companions  who  are  men  of  good  fenfe  and  un- 
deftanding  ;  and,  if  poffible,  who  excel  in  fome  art, 
fcience,  or  accomplifhment ;  that  fo,  in  the  courfe  of 
your  acquaintance,  your  very  hours  of  amufement  may 
contribute  to  your  improvement ;  and  for  the  molt 
part  fuch  are  open  and  communicative,  and  take  as 
much  pleafure  in  being  heard  as  you  to  be  informed. 
Hy  purfuing  fuch  a  conduct,  you  will  be  an  ornament 
and  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 

COMPANY,  a  collective  term,  underRood  of  feve- 
ral  perfons  aflembled  ‘together  in  the  fame  place,  or 
with  the  fame  defign.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  compagnie ,  and  that  of  companion  or  companies , 
which,  Chifflet  obferves,  are  found  in  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  66.  and  are  properly  military  words,  underftood  of 
foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  are 
comrades  or  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  toge¬ 
ther,  See.  of  the  Latin  cum  “with”,  and  panis  “bread.” 
It  may 'be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  under 
the  welter n  empire,  the  woid  avi»  occurs  in  the 
fenfe  of  fociety. 

Company,  in  a  familiar  or  fafhionable  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  an  affemblage  of  perfons  met  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
verfation,  paftime,  or  feRivity. 

The  love  of  company  and  of  focial  pleafures  is  na¬ 
tural,  and  attended  with  fome  of  the  fweetefl  fatisfac- 
tions  of  human  life  ;  but,  like  every  other  love,  when 
it  proceeds  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  it 
ceafes  to  produce  its  natural  effedt,  and  terminates 
in  difguflful  fatiety.  The  foundation-ftone  and  the 
pillar  on  which  we  build  the  fabric  of  our  felicity, 
mult  be  laid  in  our  own  hearts.  Amufement,  mirth, 
agreable  variety,  and  even  improvement,  may  be  fome- 
times  fought  in  the  gaiety  of  mixed  company,  and  in 
the  ufual  diverfions  of  the  world ;  but  if  we  found 
our  general  happinefs  on  thefe,  we  fliall  do  little 
more  than  raife  caltles  in  the  air,  or  build  houfes  on 
the  fand. 

To  derive  the  proper  pleafure  and  improvement  from 
company,  it  ought  to  be  feledt,  and  to  conlilt  of  per¬ 
fons  of  charadter,  rcfpedtable  both  for  their  morals  and 
their  Underflandings.  Mixed  and  undAinguifhed  fo¬ 
ciety  tends  only  to  diffipate  our  ideas,  and  induce  a 
laxity  of  principles  and  pradlice.  The  pleafure  it  af¬ 
fords  is  of  a  coarfe,  mixed,  noify,  and  rude  kind.  In¬ 
deed,  it  commonly  ends  in  wearinefs  and  difguR,  as 
even  they  are  ready  to  confefs  who  yet  conRantly 
purfue  it,  as  if  their  chief  good  confiiled  in  living  in  a 
crowd. 

Among  thofe,  indeed,  who  are  exempted  by  their  cir^ 
cumftances  from  profeffional  and  official  employments, 
and  who  profefiedly  devote  themfelves  to  a  life  of  plea¬ 
fure,  little  elfe  feenis  to  conRitute  the  idea  of  it,  but  an 
unceafing  fucceffion  of  company,  public  or  private.  The 
drefs,  and  other  circumftances  preparatory  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  pleafure,  fcarcely  leave  a  moment  for  re- 
fle&ion.  Day  after  day  is  fpent  in  the, fame  toilfome 
round,  till  a  habit  is  formed,  which  renders  diffipation 
neceffary  to  exiRence.  One  week  without  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  induce  a  lownefs  of  fpirits,  which  might  termi- 
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nate  in  defp  -y  and  fuicidc.  When  the  mind  has  no  Company 

anchor,  it  will  fuffer  a  kind  of  fhipwreck  ;  it  will  fink  ' - 

in  whirlpools,  and  be  dallied  on  rocks;  What,  indeed, 
is  life  or  it3  enjoyments  without  fettle'd  principles,  laud¬ 
able  purpofes,  mental  exeitions,  and  internal  comfort  ? 

It  is  merely  a  vapour,  or,  to  drop  the  language  of  figure 
on  fo  ferious  a  fubjeft,  it  is  a  Hate  worfe  than  non-entity, 
fince  it  pbfTeffes  a  reRlefs  power  ofa&ion,  produ&ive  of 
nothing  but  mifery.  t, 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  all  who  wifh  to 
enjoy  their  exiRence  (and  who  entertains  not  that 
wifh?),  that  they  fliould  acquire  a  power  not  only  of 
bearing,  but  of  taking  a  pleafure  in,  temporary  folitude. 

Every  one  mull,  indeed,  fometimes  be  alone.  Let  him 
not  repine  when  he  is  alone,  but  learn  to  fet  a  value  on 
the  golden  moments.  It  is  then  that  he  is  enabled  to 
ftudy  himfelf  and  the  world  around  him.  It  is  then 
that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing  things  as  they  are, 
and  of  removing  the  deceitful  veil,  which  aJmoft  every 
thing  afiumes  in  the  bufy  feene  of  worldly  employ¬ 
ments.  The  foul  is  enabled  to  retire  into  lierfelf,  and 
to  exert  thofe  energies  which  are  always  attended  with 
fublime  pleafure.  She  is  enabled  to  fee  the  dependent, 
frail,  and  wretched  Hate  of  man  as  the  child  of  nature  ; 
and  incited  by  her  difeovery,  to  implore  grace  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe.  They,  in¬ 
deed,  who  fly  from  folitude,  can  feldom  be  religious ; 
for  religion  requires  meditation.  They  may  be  faid 
to  “  live  without  God  in  the  world  not,  it  is  true, 
from  atlieiflical  principles,  but  from  a  careleffnefs  of 
difpofition  ;  a  truly  deplorable  Hate,  the  confcioufnefs 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  cloud  the  gaiety  of  thofe  hal¬ 
cyon  beings  who  fport  in  the  funfhine  of  unremitted 
pleafure. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  man  is  made  for  aClion, 
and  that  his  duties  and  pleafures  are  often  moH  nume¬ 
rous  and  moH  important  amidft  the  bufy  hum  of  men. 

Many  vices,  and  many  corrupt  difpofitions,  have  been 
foitered  in  a  folitary  life.  Monkery  is  not  favourable 
to  human  nature  or  human  happinefs  ;  but  neither  is 
unlimited  diffipation. 

In  fliort,  let  there  be  a  fweet  interchange  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  aflbeiation,  of  repofe  and  activity.  A  few 
hours  fpent  every  day  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure  in 
ferious  meditation,  would  render  their  pleafure  pure, 
and  more  unmixed  with  mifery.  It  wpuld  give  them 
knowledge’,  fo  that  they  would  fee  how  far  they  might 
advance  in  their  purfuit  without  danger ;  and  refolu- 
tion,  fo  that  they  might  retreat  when  danger  approach¬ 
ed.  It  would  teach  them  bow  to  live,  a  knowledge 
which  indeed  they  think  they  pofiefs  already  ;  and  it 
would  alfo  teach  them,  what  they  are  often  too  little 
folicitous  to  learn,  how  to  die. 

Company,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  other  traders,  joined  together 
in  one  common  intereR. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called  a  partnerfhip  ;  the  term  company 
being  reRrained  to  focieties  confiding  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  members,  aflbeiated  together  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

ri  he  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor¬ 
porated,  are  thus  erected  into  companies,  which  have 
charters  of  privileges  and  large  immunities. 

Company  deems  more  particularly  appropriated  to 
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Company,  thofe  grand  affociations  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce 

v-~ -v  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  veiled  by  char¬ 

ter  with  peculiar  privileges. 

When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  flock, 
but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly  qua¬ 
il  bed,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine  and  agreeing  to  fub- 
jnit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  mem¬ 
ber  trading  upon  his  own  flock  and  at  his  own  rifle, 
they  are  called  Regulated  Companies .  When  they  trade 
upon  a  joint  flock,  each  member  fharing  in  the  com¬ 
mon  profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  (hare  in  this 
flock,  they  are  called  Joint-flock  Companies .  Such  com¬ 
panies,  whether  regulated  01  joint-flock,  i'ometimes 
have,  and  fometimes  have  not,  exclufive  privileges. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-flock,  and 
incorporated  with  exclufive  privileges,  may  at  this  time 
be  reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  our  foreign 
commerce  ;  private  traders  being  diicouraged  trom  ha¬ 
zarding  their  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  until  the 
method  of  traffic  had  been  firfl  fettled  by  joint-floek 
companies.  But  fince  the  tiade  of  this  kingdom  and 
‘the  number  of  traders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods 
of  afftirance  of  (hipping  and  merchandize,  and  the  navi¬ 
gation  to  all  parts  of  the  knov.n  world,  have  become  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us,  thefe  companies,  in  the  opinions  of  mofl 
men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  monopo¬ 
lies  ;  their  privileges  have  therefore  teen  leffeiied  from 
time  to  time,  in  Older  to  favour  a  fee  and  general 
trade ;  and  experience  has  flicwn,  that  the  trade  of 
the  nation  has  advanced  in  propot tion  as  monopolies 
have  been  difcouiaged.  In  fhoit,  as  alt  reftiiclions  of 
trade  are  found  to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  no  company  whatfoever,  whether 
they  trade  in  a  joint  flock  or  only  under  regulation, 
can  be  for  the  public  good,  except  it  m  .y  be  eafy  for 
all  or  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubje&s  to  be  admitted  into 
all  or  any  of  the  laid  companies,  at  any  time,  and  for 
a  very  iuconfiderable  hne.  * 

I.  Regulated  Companies  refemble,  in  every  refpedl, 
the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe;  and 
are  a  fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  fame  kind. 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercife  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  trade,,  without  firfl  obtaining  his  freedom  in 
the  corporation  ;  fo  in  mofl  cafes  no  fubjedl  of  the 
Hate  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  dlablifhed,  without 
firfl  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  more  or  lefs  ftri£l  according  as  the  terms  of 
admiffion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult ;  and  according  as 
the  dire&ors  of  the  company  have  more  or  lefs  autho¬ 
rity,  or  have  it  more  or  lefs  in  their  power  to  manage 
in  fitah  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  to  theinfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In 
the  mofl  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of 
apprenticefhip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  corporations  ; 
and  intitled  the  perfon.  who  had  ferved  his  time  to  a 
member  of  the  company,  to  become  hiinfelf  a  mem¬ 
ber,  either  without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying 
a  much  fmaller  one  than  what  was  exuded  of  other 
people.  The  ufnal  corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the 
law  does  not  reflrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  com¬ 
panies.  When  they  have  been  allowed  to  a&  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  cr- 
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der  to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number  Company, 
of  perfons  as  poffible,  endeavoured  to  fubjed  the  trade  v ~,rT  ,f 

to  many  burdenfome  regulations.  When  the  law  has 
retrained  them  from  doing  this,  they'  have  become  al¬ 
together  ufelefs  and  infignificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  at  prefent  fubfifl  in  Great  Britain,  are,  The 
Hamburgh  Company,  The  Ruffia  Company,  the  Eaft- 
land  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  Afri-  * 
can  Company. 

1.  The  Hamburgh  Company  is  the  oldeft  trading  efta- 
blifhment  in  the  kingdom  ;  though  not  always  known 
by  that  name,  nor  retrained  to  tliofe  narrow  bounds 
under  which  it  is  now  confined.  It  was  firfl  called 
the  Company  of  merchants  trading  to  Calais ,  Holland , 

Zealand ,  Brabant ,  and  Flanders  :  .then  it  acquired  the 
general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England;  as 
being  compofed  of  all  the  Englilh  merchants  who  tra¬ 
ded  to  the  Low  Countries,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  oeean.  Laflly,  it  was  called  the  Company  of 
Merchant-adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hamburgh . 

This  company  was  firft  incorporated  by  Edward  I. 
in  1296  ;  and  eflablifhed  again,  by  charter,  in  1406, 
under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.  It  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges,  by 
many  of  his  fucceffors.  Before  the  charter  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  all  the  Englifh  merchants  who  trafficked  out 
of  the  realm,  were  left  to  their  own  diferetion,  and 
managed  their  affairs  with  foreigners  as  might  be 
mofl  for  their  refpe&ive  interefls,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  nation.  Henry, 
observing  this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by 
uniting  all  the  merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one 
body  ;  wherein,  without  lofing  the  liberty  of  trading 
each  for  himfelf,  they  might  be  governed  by  a  com¬ 
pany  il ill  fubfiiltng  X  and  be  fubjedf  to  regulations,  VJ 

which  fliould  fecure  the  general  interefl  of  the  nation¬ 
al  commerce,  without  prejudice  to  the  interefl  of  par¬ 
ticulars.  With  this  view,  he  granted  a)l  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  his  flates,  particularly  thofe  of  Calais,  then 
in  his  hands,  a  power  of  affociating  tliemfelves  into 
a  body  politic,  with  directors  and  governors,  both  in 
England  and  abroad  ;  to  hold  affemblies,  both  for  the 
direction  of  bulinefs  and  the  deciding  of  controver- 
lies  among  merchants;  make  laws;  punifh  delinquents;, 
and  impole  moderate  duties  and  taxes  on  merchan¬ 
dizes,  and  merchants,  to  be  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  corporation.  Thefe  few  articles  of  the  char¬ 
ter  of  Henry  IV.  were  afterwards  much  augmented 
by  Henry  VII.  who  firfl  gave  them  the  title  ol  Mer¬ 
chant-adventurers  to  Calais ,  Holland ,  &c.  gave  them  a 
power  of  proclaiming  and  continuing  free  fairs  at  Ca¬ 
lais  ;  and  ordered,  that  to  be  reputed  a  member  of 
the  fociety,  each  perfon  pay  twenty  marks  flerling  ; 
and  that  the  feveral  members  fliould  attend  the  general 
meetings,  or  courts,  appointed  by  the  %dire£lors,  whe¬ 
ther  at  London,  Calais,  or  elfewhere. 

A  petition  being  made  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1564, 
for  an  explanation  of  certain  articles  in  the  charter  of 
Henry  VII.  and  a  confirmation  of  the  reft  granted  by 
other  kings  ;  that  princefs,  by  a  charter  of  the  fame 
year,  declares,  that  to  end  all*  difputes,  they  (hall  be 
incorporated  anew,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
Merchant-adventurers  of  England;  that  all  who  were 
members  cf  the  former  company  fhould,  if  they.  de~ 
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Company.  flfej  {t,  be  admitted  members  of  this;  that  they  fhouid 
have  a  common  fcal ;  that  they  fhouid  admit  into  their 
fociety  what  other  perfon*,  and  on  what  terms,  they 
pleaftd,  and  expel  them  again  on  mi  (behaviour  ;  that 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  tmd  neighbouring  cities  fhouid 
be  reputed  within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe  of 
the  Low  Countries,  Sc c.  in  that  of  the  former  com¬ 
pany  ;  that  no  member  fliould  marry  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,.  nor  purchafe  lands,  &c.  in  any  city  beyond  fea; 
and  that  thofe  who  do,  fhall  be,  ipfo  fafto,  excluded 
for  ever.  Twenty -two  years  after  this  firfi  charter, 
queen  Elizabeth  granted  them  a  fecond  ;  confirming 
the  former,  and  further  granting  them  a  privilege  of 
exclufion ;  with  a  power  of  ere&ing  in  each  city 
within  their  grant  a  Handing  council. 

The  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Ltnv  Coun¬ 
tries  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Hol¬ 
land,  having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing 
their  commerce  with  their  ancient  freedom  ;  it  was 
obliged  to  turn  it  ahnofi  wholly  to  the  fide  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  the  cities  on  the  German  ocean  :  from 
which  change,  fome  people  took  occalion  to  change 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh  Company ;  though 
the  ancient  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  is  Hill  retain¬ 
ed  in  all  their  writings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laH  century,  the  fine  for 
admiffion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hnndred 
pounds,  and  the  condu&  of  the  company  was  find  to 
be  extremely  oppreffive.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and  in 
1661,  the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  weH  of 
England  complained  of  them  to  parliament,  as  of  mo- 
nopolifts  who  confined  the  trade  and  opprefied  the  ma- 
nufa&ures  of  the  country.  Though  thofe  complaints 
produced  no  ad  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  in¬ 
timidated  the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to 
reform  their  condudt.  The  terms  of  admiffion  are 
*  now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy ;  and  the  dire&ors  either 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  fubjed  the  trade  to  any 
burden  fome  reftraiut  or  regulations,  or  at  leaf!  have 
not  of  late  exercifed  that  power. 

2.  The  Ruffia  Company  was  lirH  projeded  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  executed  in 
the  firfl  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  but  had 
not  its  perftdion  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  ad 
of  parliament,  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  J  566-  It 
had  its  rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent 
in  three  vefl'els  on  the  difeovery  of  new  countries;  and 
to  find  out  a  north-eafi  paffage  to  China  :  thefe,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  White  Sea,  and  making  up  to  the  port 
of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
Mufcovites  *,  and,  at  their  return,  folicited  letters  pa¬ 
tent  to  fecure  to  thcmfelves  the  commerce  of  Raffia, 
for  which  they  had  funned  an  affbeiation. 

By  their  charter,  the  affociation  was  declared  a  bo¬ 
dy  politic,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Merch¬ 
ant-adventurers  of  England ,  for  the  difeovery  of  lands, "ter¬ 
ritories,  iflands ,  unknown ,  or  unfrequented. .  Their 

privileges  were,  to  have  a  governor,  four  confuls,  and 
twenty-four  affillants,  for  their  commerce  ;  for  their 
policy,  to  make  laws,  inflid  penalties,  fend  out  (hips 
to  make  difeoveries,  take  poffeffion  of  them  in  the 
king’s  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of  England, 
plant  them  ;  and  Lilly,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  tra- 
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ding  to  Ai change!,  and  other  ports  of  Mufcovy,  not  Company 
yet  frequented  by  the  Englilh.  — v— ^ 

This  charter,  not  being  fuffiefently  guarded,  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth  *,  wherein  it  was  uraded,  that  in  regard  the 
former  name  was  too  long,  they  fhouid  now  be  called 
Company  of  EngUJh  Merchants  for  Jif covering  new  trades; 
under  which  name,  they  fhouid  be  capable  of  acqui¬ 
ring  and  holding  all  kind  of  lands,  manors,  rents,  Sic* 
not  exceeding  a  hundred  marks  per  ann.  and  not  held 
of  her  inajefty ;  that  no  part  of  the  continent,  iflaud, 
harbour,  Sc c.  not  known  or  frequented  before  the  firfl: 
enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  their  company,  fituated 
to  the  north,  or  north-well,  or  north-eaft  of  London; 
nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  iflands,  &c.  under  the 
obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Rufiia,  or  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Peifia,  or  the 
Caipian  fea,  fhouid  be  vifited  by  any  fubjedis  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  cxercife  any  commerce,  without  the  confent 
of  the  faid  company,  on  pain  of  confifcation.  The 
faid  company  fhall  ufe  no  (hips  in  her  new  commerce 
but  thofe  of  the  nation  ;  nor  tranfport  any  cloths, 
ferges,  or  other  woollen  Huffs,  till  they  have  been 
dyed  and  preffed.  That  in  cafe  the  company  difeou- 
tinue  of  itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the 
abbey  of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Ruffia,  or  fome  other  port,  on 
the  north  coafts  of  Ruffia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
the  other  fubjedls  of  England  fhall  be  allowed  to  traf¬ 
fic  to  Narva,  while  the  faid  company  difeontinnes 
its  commerce  into  Ruffia,  only  ufing  Englifn  vefiels. 

This  company  fubfiHed  with  reputation  almofi  a 
whole  century,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is 
faid,  the  czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder 
of  king  Charles  I.  ordered  all  the  Englifh  in  his  Hates 
to  be  expelled  ;  which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of,  fettled  in  their  room.  After  the  ReHoration, 
the  remains  of  the  company  re-eHablifhed  part  of  their 
commerce  at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  as  before  ;  the  Ruffians  being  now  well  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  Dutch  merchants  and  merchandize. 

This  company  fubfifts  Hill,  under  the  dire&ion  of 
a  governor,  four  confuls,  and  affi'lants.  By  the  10th 
and  nth  of  William  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admiffion 
was  reduced  to  5]. 

3.  The  Eaftland  Company  was  incorporated  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By 
the  firfl  article  the  company  is  ere<Hed  into  a  body  po¬ 
litic,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the 
Eaft;  to  coirfift  of  Euglifhmen,  all  real  merchants,  who 
have  exercifed  the  bnfinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked  thro’ 
the  Sound,  before  the  year  1568,  into  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  Poland,  Livonia,  Pruflia,  Pomerania,  See.  as  alio 
Revel,  Coningfberg,  Dantzick,  Copenhagen,  See.  ex¬ 
cepting  Narva,  Mufcovy,  and  its  dependencies.  Molt 
of  the  following  articles  grant  them  the  ufual  prero¬ 
gatives  of  fueh  companies  ;  as  a  feal,  governor,  courts, 
laws,  See. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that 
none  fhall  be  admitted  a  member  who  is  already  a 
member  of  any  other  company  ;  nor  any  retail-dealer 
at  all.  That  no  merchant  qualified  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  paying  fix  pounds  thirteen  fhillings  and  fix-pence. 

That  a  member  of  another  company,  defil  ing  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into 
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Company,  that  of  the  Eaft,  fhall  be  admitted  gratis;  provided  he 

L— ~v - -  procures  the  fame  favour  for  a  merchant  of  the  Eaft 

willing  to  fill  his  place.  That  the  merchant-adven¬ 
turers  who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft,  in  the  places  ex- 
preffed  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as  members  of 
the  company  on  paying  forty  marks;  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  union  of  the  Adventurers  of  England 
with  the  Company  of  the  Eaft,  each  fhall  retain  its 
rights  and  privileges.  That  they  fhall  export  no 
cloths  but  what  are  dyed  and  preffed,  except  a  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  per  annum ,  which  are  allowed  them  gratis . 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1629, 
with  this  addition,  that  no  perfon,  of  what  quality 
foever,  living  in  London,  fliould  be  admitted  a  member, 
unlefs  he  were  free  of  the  city.  This  company  was 
complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  and  firft  curtailed  by 
legal  authority  in  1672;  and  fince  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  1689,  exift  only  in  name  ;  but  ftill  continue 
to  eleft  their  annual  officers,  who  are  a  governor,  a 
deputy,  and  twenty-four  affiftants. 

4.  The  Turly  or  Levant  Company ,  had  its  rife  under 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  1581.  James  I.  confirmed  its 
charter  in  1605,  adding  new  priviliges.  During  the 
civil  wars,  there  happened  fome  innovations  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  company  ;  many  perfons  having  been 
admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  or  that  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  regulations  preferibed.  Charles  II.  upon 
his  reftoration,  endeavoured  to  fet  it  upon  its  ancient 
bafts  ;  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  con¬ 
taining  not  only  a  confirmatiorrcof  their  old  one,  but 
alfo  feveral  new  articles  of  reformation.  By  this,  the 
company  is  erefted  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of 
making  laws,  See.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  feas  of  the  Levant . 
The  number  of  members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordi¬ 
narily  about  three  hundred.  The  principal  qualifi¬ 
cation  required  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of 
London,  and  a  wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family  or 
by  ferving  an  apprentieefhip  of  feven  years.  Thofe 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  pay  25 1  fterling  at  their 
admiffion ;  thofe  above,  twice  as  much.  This  fine 
was  reduced  by  aft  of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  20 1. 
and  the  privilege  of  admiffion  extended  to  every  Bri- 
tifh  fubjeft.  Each  makes  oath  at  his  entrance  not  to 
fend  any  merchandizes  to  the  Levant  but  on  his  own 
account ;  and  not  to  confign  them  to  any  but  the 
company’s  agents  or  faftors.  This  reftriftion  is  like- 
wife  enlarged  by  the  above  mentioned  ftatute. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London,  which 
is  compofed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  fif¬ 
teen  direftors  or  affiftants  ;  who  are  all  aftually  to  live 
in  London  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a  deputy- 
governor  in  every  city  and  port,  where  there  are  any 
members  of  the  company.  The  affembly  at  London 
fends  out  the  veffels,  regulates  the  tariff  for  the  price 
at  which  the  European  merchandizes  fent  to  the  Le¬ 
vant  are  to  be  fold,  and  for  the  quality  of  thofe  return¬ 
ed.  It  raifes  taxes  on  merchandizes,  to  defray  impo- 
fitions,  and  the  common  expences  of  the  company  ; 
prefents  the  ambaffador  which  the  king  is  to  keep  at 
the  Porte,  elefts  two  confuls  for  Smyrna  and  C011- 
ftantinople,  &c. 

One  of  the  beft  regulations  of  the  company  is,  not 
to  leave  the  confuls,  or  even  ambaffador,  to  fix  the  im- 
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pofition  on  veffcls  for  defraying  the  common  expences  Company, 
(a  thing  fatal  to  the  companies  of  moil  other  nations) ; 
but  to  allow  a  penfion  to  the  ambaffador  and  confuls, 
and  even  to  the  chief  officers,  as  fecretary,  chaplain, 
interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
pretence  for  their  railing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  merchandizes. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and  even  the 
ambaffador,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  refiding  in  the  Levant ;  or,  if  the  affair  be  very- 
important,  they  affemble  the  whole  body.  Here  are 
regulated  the  prefents  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be 
made,  and  every  thing  to  be  deliberated ;  and  on  the 
refolutions  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  trea- 
furer  to  fumifh  the  moneys,  &c.  required. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  company  employs 
from  20  to  25  veffels,  carrying  from  25  to  30  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  merchandizes  exported  thither  are. 
cloths  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper, 
cochineal,  and  a  great  deal  of  filver,  which  they  take 
up  at  Cadiz:  the  returns  are  in  raw  filk,  galls,  camlets, 
wools,  cottons,  Morocco  leather,  afhes  for  making 
glafs  and  foap,  and  feveral  gums  and  medicinal  drugs. 

The  commerce  to  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  and  Scan- 
deroon,  is  not  efteemed  much  lefs  confiderable  than 
that  of  the  Eaft  India  company  ;  but  is,  doubtlefs, 
more  advantageous  to  Britain  ;  becaufe  it  takes  off 
much  more  of  the  Britifh  manufaftures  than  the  other, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money.  The  places  re- 
ferved  for  the  commerce  of  this  company  are,  all  the 
ftates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice  ;  the  ftate  of 
Ragufa  ;  all  the  ftates  of  the  grand  feignior,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  ;  excepting 
Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marfeilles, 

Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Palermo, 

Meffina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Corfica  ;  and 
other  places  on  the  coafts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

5.  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa ,  efta- 
blifhed  in  1750.  Contrary  to  the  former  practice  with 
regard  to  regulated  companies,  who  were  reckoned 
unfit  for  fuch  fort  of  fervice,  this  company  was  fub- 
jefted  to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garri- 
fons.  It  wras  exprefsly  charged  at  firft  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  the  Britifh  forts  and  garrifons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between 
Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  aft 
which  eflablifhes  this  company  (the  23d  of  George  II. 
c.  31.)  feems  to  have  had  two  diftinft  objefts  in  view; 
firft,  to  reftrain  effeftually  the  oppreffive  and  monopo¬ 
lizing  fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  direftors  of  a  regu¬ 
lated  company;  and,  fecondly,  to  force  them  as  much 
as  poffible  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  natural  to 
them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garri¬ 
fons. 

For  the  firft  of  tliefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admiffion 
is>  limited  to  forty  (hillings.  The  company  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or 
upon  a  joint  flock;  from  borrowing  money  upon  com¬ 
mon  feal,  or  from  laying  any  reftraints  upon  the  trade 
which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by 
all  perfons  being  Britifh  fubjefts,  and  paying  the  fine. 

The  government  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perfons  who 
meet  at  London,  hut  who  are  choien  annually  by  the 
¥  f  freemen 
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Corrpsny.  freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Brlflol,  and  Li- 
r  verpool  ;  three  from  each  place.  No  committee-man 
can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  three  years 
together.  Any  committee-man  might  be  removed  by 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  ;  now  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may  for  that  pnrpofe 
export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and  (lores 
of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the  money  which  they 
fhall  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a  fum 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of 
their  clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Brlflol,  and  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  the  houfe-rent  of  their  office  at  London  ;  and 
all  other  expences  of  management,  commiffion,  and  a- 
gency,  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum,  after 
defraying  thofe  different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their  trouble, 
in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  “  By  this  con  hi - 
tution,  it  might  have  been  expelled  (Dr  Smith  ob- 
jVrves),  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been 
cfFeftually  retrained,  and  the  firfl  of  thefe  purpofes 
iufficiently  anfwered.  It  would  feem,  however,  that 
it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  20. 
the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
veiled  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III. 
c.  44.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coafl  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary, 
to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdiftion  of 
that  company,  was  veiled  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majeby’s  fubjefts.  The 
company  had  been  fufpefted  of  retraining  *the  trade, 
and  of  eflablifhing  fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  do 
fo.  From  the  printed  debates  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  (not  always  the  mofl  authentic  records  of  truth), 
it  appears,  however,  that  they  have  been  accufed  of 
this.  The"  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  faftors,  in  their 
different  forts  and  fettlements,  being  all  dependent 
upon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  the  confignments  and  com- 
miffions  of  the  former,  which  would  eflablifh  a  real 
monopoly.” 

For  the  fecond  purpofe  mentioned,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about  13,0001. 
For  the  proper  application  of  this  fum,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  curfitor  baron  of 
exchequer  ;  which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid 
before  parliament.  “  But  parliament  (continues  our 
author),  which  gives  fo  little  attention  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
T3,oool.  a  year  ;  and  the  curfitor  baron  of  exchequer, 
from  his  profeffion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be 
profoundly  (killed  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts  and 
garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  majedy’s  navy,  indeed, 
or  any  other  commiffioned  officers,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  admiralty,  may  enquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  forts  and  garrifons,  and  report  their  obfervations 
io  that  board.  But  that  board  feems  to  have  no  di- 
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reft  jurifdiftion  over  the  committee,  nor  any  authori-  Company, 
ty  to  correft  thofe  vvhofe  conduft  it  may  thus  enquire  — 
into ;  and  the  captains  of  his  majelly’s  navy,  betides, 

.are  not  fuppofed  to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the 
fcience  of  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term, 
are  fo  very  fmall,  fecfms  to  be  the  utmofi  pnnifhment 
to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable  ;  for  any  fault, 
except;  direft  malverfation,  or  embezzlement  either  of 
the  public  money  or  of  that  of  the  company,  and  the 
fear  of  that  pnnifhment,  can  never  be  a  motive  of  fuffi- 
cient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention 
to  a  butinefs  to  which  he  has  no  other  intereb  to  at¬ 
tend,  The  committee  are  accufed  of  having  fent  out 
bricks  and  ftones  from  England  for  the  reparation  of 
Cape  Coa(l  Caille  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  a  butinefs 
for  wdiich  parliament  had  feveral  times  granted  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fum  of  money.  Thefe  bricks  and  bones 
too,  wdiich  had  thus  been  fent  upon  fo  long  a  voyage, 
w>ere  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was 
necetiary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls 
v/hich  had  been  repaired  wtith  them.  The  forts  and 
garrifons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  (late,  but  are  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  executive  power;  and 
why  thofe  which  lie  fouth  of  that  Cape,  and  wffiich  too 
are,  in  part  at  lead,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
date,  (hould  be  under  a  different  government,  it  feems 
not  very  eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon.” 

The  ahove  company  fucceeded  that  called  The 
Royal  African  Company ,  which  traded  upon  a  joint  dock 
wdtli  an  exclufive  privilege.  Though  England  began 
to  trade  to  Africa  as  early  as  the  year  1536,  and  feve¬ 
ral  voyages  were  made  to  Guinea  in  1588,  and  fome 
following  years,  for  the  importation  of  gold  and  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  nothing  like  a  company  was  formed  till 
the  year  1588,  when  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
of  exclufive  privilege  to  certain  perfons  for  ten  years. 

In  2618,  king  James  I.  edabliffied  a  company  by  char¬ 
ter,  which  w*as  foon  difiblved.  Another  company  was- 
erefted  by  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  16^1,  which  met 
with  little  fuccefs  ;  but  the  demand  for  negroes,  in  the 
Engliffi  American  plantations  increaling,  a  third  com¬ 
pany  was  edabliffied  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  fecuring  to  him  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  the  country,  coads,  ifiands,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  or  not  pofleded  by  any  other 
Chridian  prince  ;  from  Cape  Blanco  in  20°  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  340  34'  S’.  Lat.  The  char¬ 
ter  was  foon  after  returned  into  the  king’s  hands  by  the 
duke,  and  revoked,  by  eonfent  of  the  parties  affocia- 
ted  with  him  in  the  enterprise  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  fourth  and  lad  exclufive  company  was  eda¬ 
bliffied  and  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1672,. 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  African  Company .  A  ca¬ 
pital  w7as  foon  raifed  of  11 1,000  1.  and  this  new  com¬ 
pany  improved  their  trade,  and  increased  their  forts; 
but  after  the  Revolution  in  1689,  this  trade  was  laid 
open.  In  2698,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  were 
obliged  by  bat.  9  and  20  Will,  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  in 
order  to  affib  the  company  in  maintaining  their  forts 
and  faftories.  But  notwithdanding  this  heavy  tax,, 
the  company  were  dill  unable  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
petition  3  their  dock  and  credit  gradually  declined. 

Ia. 
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Ottvp.wy.  In  1712,  their  debts  had  become  fo  great,  that  a  parti- 
-~v““ '  cular  acl  of  parliament  was  thought  neceffary,  both  for 
tlieir  fecurity  and  for  that  of  tlieir  creditors.  It  was 
enacled,  that  the  refutation  of  two-thirds  of  thefe  cre¬ 
ditors  in  number  and  value,  fhould  bind  the  left,  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  fhould  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  tliofe 
debts.  In  1730,  their  affairs  were  in  fo  great  difor- 
der,  that  they  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  forts  and  garrifons  ;  the  foie  purpofe  and  pre¬ 
text  of  tlieir  inftitution.  From  that  year  till  their 
final  diffolution,  the  parliament  judged  it  neceffary  to 
allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  that 
purpofe.  In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
Infers  by  the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  they  at  laft  refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether  ; 
to  fell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes 
which  they  purchafed  upon  the  coaft  ;  and  to  employ 
their  fervants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa 
for  gold  duft,  elephants  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  See.  But 
their  fuccefs  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  great¬ 
er  than  in  their  former  extenfive  one.  Their  affairs 
continued  to  go  gradually  to  decline,  till  at  lafl  being 
in  every  refpedl  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  dif- 
folved  by  a<5l  of  parliament,  and  iheir  forts  and  gar¬ 
rifons  veiled  in  the  prefent  Regulated  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  Africa . 

II.  Joint-Stock  Companies,  eftabliflied  either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  a£l  of  parliament,  differ  in  feveral 
refpe&s,  not  only  from'  regulated  companies,  but  from 
private  copartneries.  1.  In  a  private  copartnery,  no 
partner,  without  the  confent  of  the  company,  can 
transfer  his  fhare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how¬ 
ever,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the 
copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from  them  of  his 
fhare  of  the  common  flock.  In  a  joint-flock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of 
his  fhare  from  the  company  ;  but  each  member  can, 
without  tlieir  confent,  transfer  his  fhare  to  another 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The 
value  of  a  (hare  in  a  joint-flock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  market  ;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  fum 
which  its  owner  flands  credited  for  in  the  flock  of  the 
company.  2.  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contradled  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-flock  com¬ 
pany,  on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to 
the  extent  of  his  fhare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-flock  company  is  always  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  court  of  directors.  This  court  indeed  is 
frequently  fubjeft,  ill  many  refpe&s,  to  the  controul 
of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater 
part  of  tliofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to  underitand 
any  thing  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  company  ;  and  when 
the  {pint  of  faction  happens  not  to  prevail  among 
them,  give  themfelves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive 
contentedly  fuch  half  yearly  or  y  early  dividend  as  the 
directors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rifle,  beyond  a  limi¬ 
ted  fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become  adven¬ 
turers  in  joint-flock  companies,  who  would  upon  no 


account  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copart-  Cumj 
ncry.  Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw  to  ^ 
themfelves  much  greater  flocks  than  any  private  co¬ 
partnery  can  boaft  of.  The  trading  flock  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  thirty- three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  directors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  peoples  money  than  of  their 
own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  they  fhould  watch 
over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the 
partners  in  a  private  copartnery”  frequently  watch  over 
their  own.  Like  the  Rewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are 
apt  to  confider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for 
tlieir  mafter's  honour,  and  very  eafily  give  themfelves 
a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and  pro- 
fufion,  therefore,  muft  always  prevail,  more  or  lefs,  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch  a  company.  It 
is  upon  this  account  that  joint-ftock  companies  for  fo¬ 
reign  trade  have  feldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
petition  againft  private  adventurers.  They  have,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive 
privilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with 
one.  Without  an  exclufiee  privilege  they  have  com¬ 
monly  mifmanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclufive  pri¬ 
vilege  they  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  principal  joint-ftock  companies  prefen tly  fub* 
lifting  in  Great  Britain  are,  tlie  South  Sea  and  the  Eajl 
India  companies ;  to  which  may  be  added,  though  of 
very  inferior  magnitude,  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company. 

1.  The  South-Sea  Company.  During  the  long  war 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  payment 
of  the  failors  of  the  royal  navy  being  liegledled,  they  re¬ 
ceived  tickets  inflead  of  money,  and  were  frequently  ob¬ 
liged,  by  their  neceflities,  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  avarici¬ 
ous  men  at  a  difeount  of  40  and  fometimes  50  per  cent . 

By  this  and  other  means,  the  debts  of  the  nation  un¬ 
provided  for  by”  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to 
9,471,321b  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.  Oil 
which  Mr  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a 
fclieme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  de- 
ficiences  6 per  cent,  per  annum ,  and  to  incorporate  them 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South 
Sea ;  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  “  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merch¬ 
ants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fifh- 
cry,’'  See. 

Though  this  Company  feem  formed  for  the  fake  of 
commerce,  the  mini  dry  never  thought  feriou fly,  du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettle- 
ment  on  the  coaft  of  South  America,  which  was  what 
flattered  the  expectations  of  the  people  ;  nor  was  it 
ever  carried  into  execution  by  this  company. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third 
of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent .  and  the  company  advanced  two  millions 
more  to  the  government-  at  the  fame  intereft.  By  the 
flatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared,  that 
they  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  na¬ 
tional  debts  ;  in  coniidciatiou  ot  which,  the  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  tlieir  capital  according 
to  the  fums  they  fhould  difeharge  :  and  for  enabling 
them  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchafing  annuities,  ex- 
F  i  2  changing 
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Company,  changing  for  ready  ^money  new  exchequer  bills,  car- 
rying  on  their  traded  & c.  they  might,  by  fuch  means 
as  they  lhould  think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money 
as  in  a  general  court  of  the  company  lhould  be  judged 
neceffary.  The  company  were  alfo  empowered  to 
raife  money  on  the  contrails,  bonds,  or  obligations 
under  their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  ftock.  But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy-governor, 
or  other  members  of  the  company,  lhould  purchafe 
lands  or  revenues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the 
corporation,  or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on 
any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only 
on  which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament, 
fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company,  v 
lhould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme,  tranfaded  in  the  year 
1720,  was  executed  upon  the  laft  mentioned  ftatute. 
The  company  had  cTt  firft  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  flock,  for  the  firft  five  years,  had 
rifen  fafter  than  that  of  any  other  company ;  and  his 
majefty,  after  purchafing  10, cool,  ftock,  had  conde- 
fcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  ftatute, 

,  the  Soudi  Sea  bubble  was  projeded.  The  pretence 
was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  purchafing  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the  o* 
ther  companies:  and  propofals  were  printed  and  diftribu- 
ted,  fhowing  the  advantages  of  this  deiign.  The  fum 
neceffary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  J;he  profits 
that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  lhares,  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed 
by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the 
better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  directors  enga¬ 
ged  to  make  very  large  dividends ;  and  actually  de¬ 
clared,  that  every  iool.  original  ftock  would  yield  50I. 
£er  annum  :  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their 
ftock,  that  a  lhare  of  iool.  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
800 1.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  before 
the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150I.  by  which  multi¬ 
tudes  were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  dill  refs  occa¬ 
fioned,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too  well  known ; 
moll  of  the  directors  were  feverely  fined,  to  the  lofs 
of  nearly  all  their  property  ;  fome  of  them  had  no 
hand  in  the  deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ; 
but  it  was  agreed,  they  ought  to  have  oppofed  and 
prevented  it. 

The  South  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex¬ 
empted  from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint* 
ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  fubjed.  But 
they  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided  among  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expelled,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro¬ 
fusion,  lhould  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Their  ftock-jobbing  fpeculations  were  fucceeded  by 
mercantile  projeds,  which,  Dr  Smith  obferves,  were 
not  much  better  conducted.  The  firft  trade  which 
they  engaged  in,  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spanilh 
Weft  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  confequence 
of  what  was  called  the  Affien to  contract  granted  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  exclufive  pri¬ 
vilege.  But  as  it  was  not  expeded  that  much  profit 
could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  Portuguefe  and 
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French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  Company, 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  — ■ “V— J 
were  allowed,  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annually  a 
Ihip  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  directly  to  the  Spa¬ 
nilh  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  an¬ 
nual  Ihip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  faid  to  have 
gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caro¬ 
line  in  1731,  and  to  have  been  lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by 
almoft  all  the  reft.  Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by 
their  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  Spanilh  government  ;  but  was,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  fadors  and  agents ;  foine  of  whom  are 
faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 

In  1734?  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  difpofe  of  the  trade  and  tunnage 
of  their  annual  Ihip,  on  account  of  the  little  profit 
which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equiva¬ 
lent  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  tlic  whale- 
filhery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly  ;  but 
as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britifli  fubjeds 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages 
which  their  (hips  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gain¬ 
ers  by  one,  And  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their 
eighth  and  laft  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  fhips,  ( 
ftores,  and  utenfils,  they  found  that  their  whole  lofs, 
upon  this  branch,  capital  and  intereft  included,  a  - 
mounted  to  upwards  of  L.  237,000. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  of  more 
than  Li.  33,800,000,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
lent  to  government,  into  two  equal  parts  :  The  one 
half,  or  upwards  of  L.  16,900,000,  to  be  put  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and 
not  to  be  fubjed  to  the  debts  contracted,  or  Ioffes  in¬ 
curred,  by  the  directors  of  the  company,  in  the  pro- 
feention  of  their  mercantile  projeds  ;  the  other  half 
to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  ftock,  and  to  be  fub- 
jed  to  thofe  debts  and  Ioffes.  The  petition  was  too 
reafonable  not  to  be  granted.  In  1733,  they  again’ 
petitioned  the  parliament,  that  three-fourths  of  their 
trading  ftock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  ftock,  and 
only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  ftock,  or  expofed 
to  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading  flocks 
had,  by  this  time, been  reduced  more  thanL.  2,000,000 
each,  by  feveral  different  payments  from  government; 
fo  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to  L.  3,662,784,, 

8s.  6  d.  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Af- 
fiento  contrad,  were,  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent.  An 
end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanilh  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  the  remainder  of  their  trading  ftock  was  turned 
into  an  annuity  ftock,  and  the  company  ceafed  in  e- 
very  refped  to  be  a  trading  company. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  fub- 
governor,  deputy- governor,  and  2 1  directors;  but  noper- 
fon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  liis  majefty  excepted,  un- 
lefs  fuch  governonhas,in  his  own  name andright,L. 5000 
in  the  tradingftock;  the  fub-governor  is  to  have  L. 4000, 
the  deputy-governor  L.  3000,  and  a  diredorL.  2000, 

.  in  the  fame  ftock.  In  every  general  court,  every 
member  having  in  his  own  name  and  right  L.  500  in 

trading 
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trading  {lock,  has  one  vote  ;  if  L.  2000  two  votes  ;  if 
-v— '  L.  3000  three  votes  5  and  if  L.  5000  four  votes. . 

2.  The  Eajl  India  Company .  The  firft,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Old  Eaft  India  Company,  was  eftablifhed  by 
a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 600 ;  but  for 
fome  time  the  partners  feem  to  have  traded  with  fe- 
parate  Hocks,  though  only  in  the  {hips  belonging  to 
the  whole  company.  In  161 2,  they  joined  their  flocks 
into  one  common  capital;  and  though  their  charter 
was  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  a£l  of  parliament,  it  was 
looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to  be  fufficiently  va¬ 
lid,  and  no  body  ventured  to  interfere  with  their 
trade.  At  this  time  their  capital' amounted  to  about 
I.. 740,000,  and  the  {hares  were  as  low  as  L.50  ;  their 
trade  was  in  general  fuccefsful,  notwithilanding  fome 
heavy  Ioffes,  chiefly  fuflained  through  the  malice  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company.  I11  procefs  of  time, 
however,  it  came  to  be  underflood  that  a  royal  char¬ 
ter  could  not  by  itfelf  convey  an  exclusive  privilege  to 
traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  to  diftrefs  by 
reafon  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  moft  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  of 
that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William  III.  when  in 
1698  a  propofalw’as  made  to  parliament  for  advancing 
the  fum  of  L.  2,000,000  to  government,  on  condition 
of  ere&ing  the  fubfcribers  into  a  new  company  with  ex- 
clufive  privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  formidable  rival,  by 
ofFeringigovernment  L.  700,000,  nearly  the  amount  of 
their  capital,  at  that  time  ;  but  fuch  were  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  ftate  at  that  time,  that  the  larger  fum,  tho’ 
at  eight  per  cent .  intereft,  was  preferred  to  the  fmaller 
at  one  half  the  expence. 

Thus  were  two  Eaft  India  Companies  ere&ed  in 
the  fame  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  each  other.  Through  the  negligence  of 
thofe  who  prepared  the  a<ft  of  parliament .  alfo,  the 
new  company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-flock. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders, 
whofe  fubfcriptions  fcarce  exceeded  L.  7200,  infifted  on 
a  right  of  trading  feparately  at  their  own  rifle.  Thus  a 
kind  of  third  company  was  eftablifhed  ;  and  by  their 
mutual  contentions  with  one  another,  all  the  three  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  fubfequent  occa- 
fion,  in  1730,  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for 
putting  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regula¬ 
ted  company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  fome  meafure  open. 
This,  however,  was  oppofed  by  the  company,  who  re- 
prefented  in  ftrong  terms  the  mifehiefs  likely  to  arife 
,  .  ,  from  fuch  a  proceeding.  “  In  India  (they  faid),  it 
vLltb  0/  raifed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were  not 
Vatip*i$  worth  the  buying  ;  and  in  England,  by  overftocking 
»!•  iii.  p.  the  market,  it  funk  the  price  to  fuch  a  degree,^  that 
34‘  no  profit  could  be  made  of  them.”  Here  Dr  Smith 
remarks,  that  by  a  more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  mull  have 
reduced  very  much  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the 
Englifli  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted  ;  but  that  it 
fnould  have  railed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian 
market,  feems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  demand  which  that  competition  could  occafion, 
mult  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of,  water  in  the  immenfe 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  demand, 
adds  he,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  fometimes 
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raife  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  Company, 
long  run.  It  encourages  produ&ion,  and  thereby  in- 
creafes  the  competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  or¬ 
der  to  underfell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  new  di- 
viftons  of  labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which 
might  never  otherwife  have  been  thought  of.  The 
miferable  effe&s  of  which  the  company  complained, 
were  the  cheapnefsof  confumption  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  produ&ion,  precifely  the  two  effects 
which  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  political  economy  to  promote. 

The  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  continue 
long.  In  1702  the  two  companies  were,  in  fome 
meafure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which 
the  queen  was  the  third  party;  and,  in  1708,  they 
were,  by  adl  of  parliament,  perfe&ly  confolidated  into 
one  company  by  their  prefent  name  of  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Into  this  adt  it  was  thought  worthy  to  infert  a  claufe. 
allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  Michaelmas  1711,  but  at  the  fame  time  empower¬ 
ing  the  directors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem 
their  capital  of  L.  7200,  and  thereby  convert  the 
whole  capital  of  the  company  into  a  joint-ftock.  By 
the  fame  ad,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  confe 
quence  of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented 
from  L.  2,000,000  to  L.  3,200,000.  In  1 743 >  an0“ 
ther  million  was  advanced  to  government.  .  But  this 
being  raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but 
by  felling  annuities  and  contra&ing  bond-debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  flock  upon  which  the  proprietors 
could  claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trading 
ftock  was  augmented  ;  it  being  equally  liable  with  the 
other  L.  3,200,000,  to  the  Ioffes  fuflained,  and  debts 
contraded,  by  the  company  in  the  profecution  of 
their  mercantile  projeds.  From  1708,  or  at  leail 
from  1711?  this  company  being  freed  from  all  com¬ 
petitors,  and  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Englifli  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  carried  on  & 
fuccefsful  trade  ;  and  from  their  profits  made  annually 
a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhappily, 
however,  in  a  fhort  time,  an  inclination  for  war  and 
conqueft  began  to  take  place  among  their  fervants ; 
which,  though  it  put  them  in  poffcffion  of  exteniive 
territories  and  vaft  nominal  revenues,  yet  embarraffed 
their  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  have  not  to 
this  day  been  able  to  recover  themfelves.  The  parti¬ 
culars  of  thefe  wars  are  given  under  the  articles  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Indostan.  Here  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  they  originated  during  the  war  in  1741 
through  the  ambition  of  M.  Dupleix  the  French  go¬ 
vernor  of  .Pondicherry,  who  involved  the  company  in 
the  politics  and  difputes  of  the  Indian  princes.  Af¬ 
ter  carrying  on  hoftilities  for  fome  time  with  various 
fuccefs,  they  at  laft  loft  Madras,  at- that  time- the  prin¬ 
cipal  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies/but  it  was  reflored 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle.  During  the  war 
of  j  755>  they  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  ex- 
tenfive  territory,  amounting,  as  was  then  faid,  to  near 
L.  3,000,000 per  annum . 

For  feveral  years  they  remained  in  quiet  poffcffion 
of  the  revenue  arifing  from  this  territory,  though  it 
certainly  never  anfvvered  the  expe&aticns  that  had 
been  formed  concerning  it.  Butin  1767  the  Britifh 
miniftry  laid  claim  to  the  territorial  poffeffions  of  the 

company*  • 
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C'mpsny.  com  pen  7,  and  the  revenue  arifing  from  them,  as  of 
v  n’ght  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  company,  ra¬ 
ther  than  yield  up  their  territories  in  this  manner, 
agreed  to  pay  government  a  yearly  fum  of  L.400  000. 
They  had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  divi¬ 
dend  from  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent. ;  that  is,  on  their 
capital  of  L.  3,200,000,  they  had  raifed  it  from 
L..  192,000  to  E.  320,000  a-year.  About  this  time 
alfo  they  were  attempting  to  raife  it  dill  further,  viz. 
from  10  to  1 per  cent .  ;  but  from  this  they  were  pre¬ 
vented^  two  fucceffive  ads  of  parliament,  the  delign 
of  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  more  fpeedy 
payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  eftimated  at  more 
than  fix  or  feven  millions  Sterling.  In  1769  they  re¬ 
newed  their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 
more,  ftipulating,  that  during  the  courfe  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  they  fhould  be  allowed  gradually  to  augment  their 
dividend  to  1  per  cent .  ;  never  increafing  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent .  annually.  Thus  their  annual 
payments  could  only  be  augmented  by  L.  608,000  be¬ 
yond  what  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial 
acquifitions.  By  accounts  from  India  in  the  year 
1768,  this  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and  military 
charges,  was  dated  at  L. 2,048,747.  At  the  fame 
time  they  were  faid  to  poffefs  another  revenue,  arifing 
partly  from  lands,  hut  chiefly  from  the  cuflorns  efla- 
blifhed  at  their  different  fcttlements,  amounting  to 
about  L. 439,000.  The  profits  of  their  trade,  too, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,  amounted  to  at  leaf!  L. 400,000 
per  annum  ;  their  accountant  made  it  L. 500, 000;  and 
the  lowed  account  flated  it  at  lead  equal  to  the  high- 
dt  dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.  Notwithrtand- 
ing  this  apparent  wealth,  however,  the  affairs  of  the 
company  from  this  time  fell  into  diforder ;  infomuch 
that  in  1773  their  debts  were  augmented  by  an  arrear 
to  the  treafury  in  the  payment  of  the  L.  400,000  rti- 
p  ul  a  ted  ;  by  another  to  the  cuftomhoufe  far  duties  un¬ 
paid  ;  by  a  large  fum  borrowed  from  the  bank  ;  and 
by  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  L.  1,200, coo.  Thus  they  were  not  on¬ 
ly  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  all  at  once  to  fix 
per  cent .  but  to  apply  to  government  far  affiftance.  A 
particular  account  of  this  tranfaClion  is  given  under  the 
article  Britain.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  in  general, 
that  the  event  proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  they  were  now  fubje&ed  to  an  interference 
of  government  altogether  unknown  before.  Several 
important  alterations  were  made  in  their  eonftitution 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Settlements  of  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  hitherto  been  entirely 
independent  of  one  another,  were  fubjeCfed  to  a  gover¬ 
nor-general,  a  Aided  by  a  council  of  four  affeffors.  The 
nomination  of  the  fird  governor  and  council,  who  were 
to  refide  at  Calcutta,  was  affumed  by  parliament  ;  the 
power  of  the  court  of  Calcutta,  which  had  gradually 
extended  its  jurifdi&ion  over  the  red,  was  now  redu¬ 
ced  and  confined  to  the  trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally  indituted.  In¬ 
dead  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of  judicature  was  efta- 
blifhed,  confiding  of  a  chief  judice  and  three  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  Befides  thefe  altera¬ 
tions,  the  dock  neeefTary  to  intide  any  proprietor  to 
vote  at  the  general  courts  was  raifed  from  L.  50c  to 
L.  1000.  To  vote  on  this  qualification,  too,  it  was 
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tUceiTary  that  he  fhould  have  podtffcd  it,  if  acquired  Company. 

by  his  own  purebafe  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at  - 

lead  one  year,  indead  of  fix  months,  the  term  recui- 
fite  formerly.  The  court  of  24  diredors  had  before 
been  chofen  annually  ;  but  it  was  now  enabled,  that 
each  director  fhould  for  the  futuie  be  chofen  for  four 
years  ;  fix  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  office  by 
rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
chofen  at  the  election  of  the  fix  new  directors  for  the 
enfuing  year.  It  was  exptCled  that,  in  confequence 
of  thefe  alterations,  the  courts  both  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  and  directors  would  be  likely  to  aCl  with  more 
dignity  and  deadinefs  than  formerly.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  company  and  its  fer- 
vants  fhowed  the  utmort  indifference  about  the  happi- 
nefs  or  mtfery  of  the  people  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  fubje&ed  to  their  jurifdi&ion.  This  indifference, 
too,  was  more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  diminifhed 
by  fome  of  the  new  regulations.  The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  for  indance,  had  refolved,  that  when  the 
T.  1 ,600,000  lent  to  the  company  by  government  fhould 
be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000, 
they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per 
cent,  upon  their  capital ;  and  that  whatever  remained 
of  their  revenues  and  nett  profits  at  home  fhould  be 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  refer ved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the  difeharge  of  other 
contingent  exigencies  which  the  company  might  la¬ 
bour  under.  But  it  could  fcarce  be  expected  that,  if 
the  company  were  bad  flewards  and  bad  lovereigns 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  be¬ 
longed  to  themfelve3,  they  would  be  better  when  three- 
fourths  of  theie  belonged  to  other  people.  The  regu¬ 
lations  of  1773,  therefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  the  company.  Among  other  institutions, 
it  had  been  at  this  time  enabled,  that  the  prefidency 
of  Bengal  fhould  have  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  pre- 
fidencies  in  the  country  ;  the  f alary  of  the  chief  juiticc 
was  fixed  at  E.Scoo  per  annum ,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
judges  at  L*.  6000  each.  In  confequence  of  this  a&. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
occafion,  fet  fail,  with  three  other  judges,  for  India 
in  the  year  1  774*  The  powers  with  which  they  weie 
inverted  were  very  extraordinary.  They  had  the  title 
of  His  Majerty’s  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  In¬ 
dia.  Civil  law,  common  law,  eccleliartical,  criminal, 
and  admiralty  jurifdi&ion,  belonged  of  right  to  them. 

1  hey  were  empowered  to  try  Europeans  on  perfonai 
actions,  and  to  aflefs  damages,  without  a  jury.  Every 
native,  either  dire&ly  or  indirectly  in  the  fervice  of  the 
company,  or  in  their  territories,  was  made  fubje&  to 
their  jurisdiction,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Euro¬ 
peans  from  eluding  juftice  under  the  pietence  of  em¬ 
ploying  natives  in  the  commiflion  of  their  crimes  ;  fo 
that  in  faCt  they  were  abfolute  lords  and  fuveteigns  of 
the  whole  country. 

ouch  exceffive  and  unlimited  powers  conferred  on 
any  fmall  number  of  men,  could  not  but  be  extremely 
dilagreeable  to  the  Europeans,  who  had  been  acciidom- 
ed  to  erjoy  a  liberty  almort  equally  unbounded  before ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  judges,  thus  fud- 
denly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubjeCls  to  the  height  of 
defpotifm,  would  always  ufe  their  power  in  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable 
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Company,  tionable  manner.  The  defign  of  the  effabliffimentwas  to 
— ■~v“~  prefcrve  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  company  from 
depredation,  by  fubje&ing  its  fervants  to  the  controul 
of  the  court  ;  to  relieve  the  fubjedt  from  opprefilon  by 
facilitating  the  means  of  redrefs  ;  and  to  fix  a  regular 
courfe  of  juftice  for  the  feeurity  of  liberty  and  proper¬ 
ty.  Inffead  of  confidering  the  circumfiances  of  the 
country,  however,  or  the  manners  and  cuffoms  of  the 
natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introduced  the 
Britiffi  laws  in  their  full  extent,  without  the  lead  mo¬ 
dification  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  Afiatics, 
who  had  been  accudomed  to  others  of  a  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  natire  ;  nnr  did  they  even  pay  the  lead  regard  to 
the  religious  inditutions  or  habits  to  which  the  Indians 
are  fo  obdinately  attached,  that  they  would  fooner 
part  with  life  itfelf  than  break  through  an  article  of 
them. 

Befides  this  it  was  faid,  that,  on  the  fird  arrival  of  the 
judges,  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  authority  be¬ 
yond  even  what  the  Britiffi  legiflature  bad  allowed  them. 
Hence  they  were  frequently  at  variance  with  the  council; 
and  complaints  of  their  conduct  were  repeatedly  fent  to 
England  by  the  fervants  of  the  company.  Thtfe  pro¬ 
duced  a  letter  in  177*?  from  the  directors  to  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth,  fecretary  of  date  for  the  fouthern  department. 
In  this  they  dated,  that  the  fupreme  court  of  India 
had  extended  its  jurifdi&ion  to  tliofe  whom  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  or  par¬ 
liament  to  fubjeft  to  its  authority.  It  had  alfo  taken 
cognizance  of  nutters  which,  they  apprehended,  be¬ 
longed  properly  to  other  courts.  That  the  judges  con- 
fidered  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  in  force,  and 
binding  on  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed  ;  and  that  the  jurifdiclion  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fupreme  court  was  incompatible  with 
the  poweis  given  by  parliament  to  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral  and  council,  obffrudled  the  adminiftration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  all  which  they  feared  would  prevent  the  effcablifh- 
ment  of  the  government  of  India  upon  any  fettled  or 
permanent  foundation. 

This  letter  not  having  produced  any  effedf,  the  dif- 
contents  of  India,  both  in  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
continued  and  increafed.  The  decifioos  of  the  judges 
were  Inch  as  by  no  means  did  them  honour.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  adventurers  had  alfo  emigrated  along  with  them, 
in  hopes  of  enriching  themfelves  under  the  new  con- 
ftitution.  Some  of  thefe  were  of  the  loweft  fort  of 
people,  who  had  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoffible 
for  them  to  remain  in  England  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  extravagance.  M:my  fuch  perfons  had  en¬ 
rolled  themfelves  among  the  domeftics  of  the  judges, 
or  had  become  their  immediate  dependents  ;  and 
feme  of  thefe  were  permitted  to  affume  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  attorneys,  court* officers,  under-ffieriffs,  and 
bailiffs.  It  may  eaiily  be  fuppofed,  that  people  of 
fuch  chara&ers  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  pro¬ 
mote  fuits  in  the  fupreme  court ;  and  in  this  fome  of 
them  employed  themfelves  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
confequenee  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  1780,  a  petition  was  prefented  againft  the  fu- 
preme  court  by  a  great  number  of  Britiffi  inhabitants 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  In 
this,  complaint  was  made  of  the  indiferiminate  man¬ 


ner  in  which  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  attempt¬ 
ed  to  exercife  the  Engliffi  laws  in  that  country,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  refufed  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  Britiffi  fubjedl,  viz.  that  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
intreated  the  houfe  £f  to  reflect  on  the  innumerable 
hardffiips  which  muff  enfue,  and  the  univeifal  confu- 
fion  which  muff  be  occafioned,  by  giving  to  the  volu¬ 
minous  laws  of  England  a  boundlefs  retrofpe&ive  pow¬ 
er  in  the  midft  of  Afia,  and  by  an  application  of  thole 
laws  made  for  the  freeft  and  moff  enlightened  people 
on  earth,  the  principle  of  whofe  conffitution  was  found¬ 
ed  on  virtue  and  liberty,  to  tran factions  with  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India,  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  lived 
under  a  defpotic  government  founded  on  fear  and  re- 
ftraint.  What  muff  be  the  terrors  0/  individuals  to 
find  their  titles  to  property,  and  their  tranfa&ions  with 
the  natives  previous  to  the  eftabliffiment  of  tiffs  court 
of  judicature,  tried  by  the  ftandard  of  the  Engliffi 
law,  and  by  men  educated  under  its  form3,  and  una¬ 
voidably  imbibing  its  prejudices,  when  no  fuch  laws 
could  be  known  to  or  pra&ifed  by  natives  or  Euro¬ 
peans  then  refiding  in  the  country,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  perfons  of  legal  knowledge  in 
the  country  to  advife  or  affiff  them  ?  No  tyranny  could 
be  more  fatal  in  its  confequences,  than  that  a  court, 
invefted  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  firft  courts 
in  England,  ffiould  alfo  poffefs  undefined  powers  and 
jurifdi&ion,  of  which  its  judges  were  the  foie  interpre¬ 
ters,  and  at  fnch  an  immenfe  diftance  from  the  mother 
country.  This  was  in  truth  the  fituation  of  the  Bri¬ 
tiffi  fubje&s  in  India  at  that  time  ;  for  the  judges  of 
the  fupreme  court  could  at  pleafure  determine  on  the 
denomination  of  a  civil  jury,  the  degree  of  guilt  in¬ 
curred  by  any  offence,  the  ftatnte  by  which  it  ffiould 
be  tried,  what  penalties  ffiould  be  inflidted,  as  well  as 
who  were  and  who  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court. 

“  Beiidcs  their  other  powers  alfo,  the  judges  of  the  fu¬ 
preme  couLt  were  allowed  to  fit  as  a  court  of  chancery,, 
and  in  that  capacity  to  revife,  corredf,  refeind,  or  con¬ 
firm  the  decifions  paffed  by  themfelves  as  a  court  oF 
law  ;  and,  by  another  part  of  their  conffitution,  they 
were  allowed  to  flop  execution  in  criminal  cafes  until 
Iris  Majeffy’s  pleafure  was  known.  The  petitioners 
conceived,  that  there  muff  be  fome  fundamental  error 
in  that  inftitution,  which  required  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  temper,  integrity,  and  ability,  to  carry 
its  purpofes  into  execution  ;  and  they  did  not  hefitate 
to  declare,  that  to  adminiffer  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  inffitution  of  the  fupreme  court,  without  com¬ 
mitting  flagrant  adfcs  of  injuffice,  and  doing  great  de¬ 
triment  to  the  public,  required  more  equity,  modera¬ 
tion,  difeernment,  and  enlightened  abilities,  than  they 
could  hope  to  find  in  any  fet  of  men.”  They  con¬ 
cluded  with  carneftly  foliciting  pailiament,  that  atrial 
by  jury  might  be  granted  to  the  Britiffi  fubje&s  in 
Bengal*  in  dl  cafes  where  it  was  eftabliffied  by  law  in 
England ;  that  the  retrofpedlive  powers  of  the  fu¬ 
preme  court  might  be  limited  to  the  time  of  its  effa- 
bliffiment  in  Bengal ;  that  it  ffiould  be  defined  beyond 
the  power  cf  difcretional  diffindtion,  who  the  perfons 
were  that  properly  came  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
court,  and  who  did  not ;  that  it  ffiould  be  exprefsly 
declared  what  ftatutes  ffiould,  and  what  ffiould  not,  be 
in  force  in  Bengal ;  that  diffinct  and  feparate  judges- 
3-  for 
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Company,  for  the  law’&nd  equity  Tides  of  the  court  fhould  be  ap-  forgery. 

- - - - -pointed;  and  that  a  power  of  delaying  executions  in 

criminal  cafes  until  his  Majefty’s  pleafure  was  known, 
fhould  be  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council. 

This  petition  was  foon  followed  by  another  figned 
■by  Warren  HafUngs,  Efq;  governor-general,  Philip 
Francis  and  Edward  Wheeler,  Efqs;  counfellors  for  the 
government  and  prefidency  of  Fort-William  in  Ben¬ 
gal  ;  in  which  they  reprefented,  “  that,  though  the  ju- 
rifdi&ion  of  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  as  well  as  the  powers  granted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  were  clearly  limited  by  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  king’s  letters  patent,  yet  the  chief 
juflice  and  judges  of  that  court  had  exercifed  authori¬ 
ty  over  perfons  not  legally  within  their  jurifdi&ion, 
and  had  illegally  and  improperly  advifed  and  admitted 
fuits  againft  the  governor-general  and  council  ;  that 
they  had  attempted  to  execute  their  writs  upon  natives 
of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who  were  not 
within  their  jurifdi&ion  :  the  governor  and  couneil 
therefore  had  found  tliemfelves  under  a  neceffity  of 
oppofmg  them,  and  of  affording  prote&ion  to  the 
country  and  people,  who  were  placed  tinder  their  own 
immediate  infpeftion,  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrors 
of  a  new  and  ufurped  dominion.  They  had  even  been 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  re¬ 
fill  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  their  officers : 

And  they  declared,  that  no  other  condudb  could  have 
faved  thofe  provinces  and  the  interefls  of  the  company, 
or  of  the  Britifh  nation  itfelf,  from  the  ruin  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  They  alfo  declared  themfelves 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  extend,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces,  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Englifh  lawj.wliieh  were  ftill  more  intolerable  than 
the  law  itfelf,  would  be  fuch  a  conflraint  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  thofe  provinces,  by  the  difference  of 
fuch  laws  and  forms  from  their  laws,  that  they  might 
at  left  inflame  them,  notwithftanding  their  known 
mildnefs  and  patience,  into  an  open  rebellion.”  The 
petition  was  concluded,  by  foliciting  an  indemnity 
from  the  legal  confequences  of  the  reiiftance  they  had 
been  obliged  to  make  to  that  court. 

While  the  Britifh  were  thus  exprefting  their  dif- 
pleafure  againft  the  conduct  of  thefe  judges,  the  na¬ 
tives  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  and 
defpair  by  the  a&s  of  oppreffioii  and  violence  com¬ 
mitted  by  them.  A  profecntion  for  forgery  had  been 
commenced  againft  Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the 
firft  rank  in  Bengal.  The  crime  was  not  capital  by 
the  laws  of  Indoftan,  and  had  been  committed  many 
years  before  ;  yet  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice  was  this  man  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
Britifh  ftatute,  by  which  forgery  is  made  capital  ;  a  fta- 
tute  which,  at  the  commiffion  of  the  crime,  he  had 
never  heard  of,  nor  could  ever  dream  that  he  would  be 
fubje&ed  to  its  power.  What  rendered  this  execution 
the  more  remarkable  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  againft  him,  Nund¬ 
comar  had  been  employed  in  exhibiting  an  accufation 
againft  Mr  Haftings.  This,  together  with  the  hur¬ 
ry  in  which  the  court  were  to  have  him  put  to  death 
(for  the  court  relufed  to  allow  him  a  refpite  till  ,his 
Majefty’s  pleafure  was  known),  made  the  natives  con 
elude,  that  lie  was  executed, 
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but  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  an  accufa-  Company 
tion  againft  an  Englifh  governor.  In  other  refpe&s  '—•v— ■ 
they  were  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  many  of  them 
ran  into  the  river  on  feeing  a  bramin  put  to  death 
with  fuch  circumftances  of  ignominy. 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  execution  of  Nundcomar 
was  kept  up  by  frefh  decifions  of  the  fupreme  court. 

Among  thofe  the  Patna  caufe,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  was  one  of  the  mod  remarkable.  An  adven¬ 
turer,  named  Sbahaz  Beg  Cawn,  had  come  from  Ca- 
bul  in  Perfia  to  Bengal,  where  lie  entered  himfelf  in 
the  fervice  of  the  company,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  horfe.  Having  gained  a  com¬ 
petent  fortune,  and  obtained  from  the  Mogul  a  grant 
of  lands  called  an  Ultumghaw  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
he  retired  from  the  army,  and  fettled  in  Patna. 

About  this  time,  when  advanced  in  years,  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  rank,  named  Nadara  Begum ,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  His  brother,  Allum  Beg,  came 
likewife  to  Patna  ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  pkiee  fome 
time  after,  committed  the  care  of  one  of  his  fons, 
named  Behader  Beg ,  to  his  brother  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn. 

On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1776,  a  difpute  enfued 
concerning  the  iuheritance  betwixt  the  widow  and 
Behader  Beg.  The  widow  having  taken  poffeffion 
of  the  whole  property  of  Shahaz,  the  nephew,  as 
adopted  fon  and  heir,  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Patna,  on  the  2d  of  January  1777,  fetting 
forth  his  claim.  In  this  petition  he  ftated,  that  the 
widow  was  removing  and  fecreting  the  effe&s  of  the 
deceafed ;  and  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  orders 
fhould  be  given  to  prevent  their  removal ;  to  recover 
fuch  as  had  already  been  carried  away  ;  and  that  the 
cadi  or  Indian  judge  fhonld  be  directed  to  afeertain 
his  right.  As  the  parties  were  Mahometants,  the 
council  of  courfe  referred  the  caufe  to  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties,  the  proper  officers  for  determining  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  country.  Thefe 
having  inquired  into  the  matter,  reported,  that  the 
title-deeds,  on  which  the  widow  pretended  to  ’found 
her  right,  appeared  to  be  forged  \  and  that,  even  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  Shahaz,  they 
were  ftill  informal,  on  aecount  of  a  point  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  law,  which  requires,  that  to  make  deeds  of 
gift  valid,  poffeffion  fhould  be  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  executing  or  delivering  them  over ;  but  that,  as  no 
poffeffion  of  this  kind  had  been  given,  the  eftate  ought 
to  be  divided  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  ;  viz. 
one-fourth  to  the  wife,  and  three-fourths  to  the  ne¬ 
phew,  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  father  Allum  Beg, 
who  was  eonfidcred  as  the  more  immediate  heir  of  the 
deceafed.  This  decilion  was  confirmed  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Patna,  with  the  following  exception  in  favour  of 
the  widow,  that  the  heir  at  law  fhould  pay  her  one- 
fourth  of  the  rents  of  the  ultumghaw,  or  royal  grant, 
for  her  fupport  during  life.  The  widow,  however, 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion,  or  to  deliver  up  the 
effects  of  licr  hufband  ;  in  confequence  of  which  com- 
pulfatory  methods  were  ufed  ;  when,  by  the  advice  of 
fome  Englifh  lawyers,  an  a&ion  of  trefpafs  was  brought, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  againft  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties  for  their  proceedings  againft  her,  laying 
the  damages  at  about  66,000 1.  Sterling.  This  procefs 
being  brought  before  the  fupreme  court,  was  by  them 
coudu&ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  entail  ever.lafting 
1  infamy 
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Company,  mfamy  on  the  adlors.  They  began  wjth  obliging  the 
cadi  and  mufties  to  find  bail  in  no  lefs  than  40,000 
pounds  for  their  appearance,  which  was  immediately- 
given  by  the  council  at  Patna.  The  fupreme  court 
then  having  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and 
decided  the  matter  in  the  moll  rigorous  manner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  forms  of  Englifh  law,  afTelfed  the 
cadi  and  mufties  in  damages  no  lefs  than  30,0001. 
Sterling,  Their  houfes  and  effe&s  were  feized  by  the 
fherifPs  officers,  and  publicly  put  up  to  fale  :  the  cadi, 
who  was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in 
office  for  many  years  with  great  applaufe,  died  on  his 
way  to  the  common  gaol  at  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
nephew  and  two  mufties  were  conveyed,  being  a  dif- 
tance  of  no  lefs  than  400  miles  from  their  former  re¬ 
sidence  at  Patna.  A  fuit,  however,  was  commenced 
againfl  the  widow,  on  account  of  having  forged  the 
title-deeds  by  which  fhe  claimed  her  hufband’s  ellate ; 
but  it  was  fuppreffed  on  account  of  fome  infor¬ 
mality. 

Another  decifion,  by  which  the  fupreme  court  like- 
wile  incurred  much  cenfnre,  was  that  againll  Jagger- 
nant,  the  principal  public  officer  of  a  Mahometan  court 
at  Dacca.  The  action  was  brought  at  the  inlligation 
of  an  Englifh  attorney,  in  behalf  of  one  Khyne,  a  fer- 
vant  or  meffenger,  who  had  been  fined  and  imprifoned 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  in  which  Jaggernaut  had  concur¬ 
red  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Nizamut 
(the  name  of  the  Mahometan  court  jnll  mentioned). 
The  fheriff- officers  attempted  to  arrell  the  judge  as 
he  fat  on  the  tribunal;  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
much  dillurbance.  juggernaut,  with  his  officers,  de¬ 
nied  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  court  over  the  Niza¬ 
mut,  and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  writ.  The  Eng- 
lilh  fheriff-officers  proceeded  to  force  ;  and  a  violent 
fenffle  enfuing,  Juggernaut's  father  was  wounded  in 
the  head  with  a  fword  by  one  cf  the  under-fheiifPs  at¬ 
tendants,  while  his  brother-in-law  was  very  dange- 
roully  wounded  with  a  pillol  bullet  by  the  under-fheriff 
himfelf.  The  immediate  confeqnence  of  this  was  an 
ablolnte  refnfal  of  the  judge  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
criminal  matters ;  and  this  was  intimated  in  a  letter 
from  the  council  at  Dacca  to  the  Englilh  governor 
and  council  of  India  ;  wherein  they  declared  that  all 
criminal  jultice  was  at  a  Hand. 

The.  fupreme  court,  having  proceeded  in  this  arbi¬ 
tral  y  and  oppreffive  manner  for  fome  time,  at  length 
attempted  to  extend  their  jurifdidlion  over  the  heredi¬ 
tary  Zemindars  of  Bengal.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
butary  lords,  or  great  landholders,  who  are  anfwerable 
to  the  company  for  the  revenues  or  rents  of  the  di- 
ilrifts  ;  and  excepting  the  circumflance  of  remitting 
tlieir  revenues  to  the  company,  have  not  the  leafl  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Englifh  in  any  refpcCt.  At  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  however,  a  writ,  upon  an  aClion  of  debt, 
was  iffued  out  to  arreft  one  of  thefe  Zemindars  in  his 
palace.  Timely  notice,  however,  was  given,  by  one 
of  the  company’s  collectors,  of  this  attempt  to  the 
governor  and  council,  and  application  made  to  protect 
a  man  of  fuch  quality  from  the  difgrace  of  &n  arreft. 
They  being  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  the  Zemin¬ 
dar  was  not  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  court  of 
Calcutta,  defired  him  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  writ. 
The  .court,  however,  detci  mined  to  enforce  their  pro¬ 
ems  by  a  writ  of  fequeflration ;  upon  which  the  na- 
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tives,  who  are  fnperflitioufly  attached  to  their  Zemin¬ 
dars,  rofe  in  his  defence,  and  infulted  the  fherifPs  of¬ 
ficers.  The  latter  having  obtained  a  reinforcement, 
the  Zemindar’s  palace  was  entered  by  86  men  armed 
with  bludgeons,  cutlaffes,  and  mufkets  ;  the  apartment 
of  his  women,  always  held  inviolably  facred  by  the 
Afiatics ;  was  broken  open  ;  his  temple  profaned;  and 
the  image,  which  was  the  objedlofhis  worfhip,  put  in¬ 
to  a  bafket,  and  carried  off  with  fome  common  lum¬ 
ber.  This  roiifed  the  attention  of  the  governor  and 
council ;  who,  from  a  full  convidlion  of  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  thefe  proceedings,  determined  at  lafl  to 
oppofed  force  by  force.  They  accordingly  fent  a  par¬ 
ty  of  military  to  apprephend  the  fherifPs  people,  and 
they  were  all  conduced  prifoners  to  Calcutta.  The 
judges  ordered  attachments  againll  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  troops,  and  againll  two  other  fervants 
of  the  company  ;  while  the  governor  and  council  en¬ 
deavoured  to  jullify  their  proceedings,  by  writing  to 
England  as  already  mentioned. 

Befides  all  this,  the  natives  thcmfelves  teflified  their 
difapprobation  of  the  condudl  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
very  flrong  terms.  A  petition  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefly  was  fent  by  the  natives  of  Patna  ;  in  which  are 
the  following  remarkable  paffages:  “  When  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  this  court  of  judicature  were  iffued,  as  they 
were  all  contrary  to  the  cufloms,  modes,  ufages,  and 
inflitutioiis,  of  this  country,  they  occafioned  terror  in 
us ;  and  day  by  day,  as  the  powers  of  this  court  have 
become  more  eflablifhed,  our  ruin,  uneahnefs,  diflio- 
nour,  and  diferedit,  have  accumulated ;  till  at  lafl  we 
are  reduced  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  we  confider  death 
to  us  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dread  we  entertain 
of  the  court :  for  from  this  court  no  credit  or  charac¬ 
ter  is  left  to  us,  and  we  are  now  driven  to  the  lafl  ex¬ 
tremity.  Several  who  poffcffed  means  and  ability, 
deeming  flight  as  their  only  fecurity,  have  banifliei 
themfelves  from  the  country ;  but  bound  as  we  are  by 
poverty  and  inability,  and  fettered  by  the  dearell  ties 
of  confanguinity,  we  do  not  all  of  us  poffefs  the  means 
of  flight,  nor  have  we  power  to  abide  the  oppreffion  of 
this  court.” — “  If,  which  God  forbid  1  it  fhonld  f© 
happen,  that  this  our  petition  fhould  not  be  accepted, 
and  fhould  be  rejedled  at  the  chamber  of  audience, 
thofe  amongit  us  who  have  power  r.  ad  ability,  difeard- 
ing  all  affection  for  our  families,  will  fly  to  any  quar¬ 
ter  we  can  ;  wliilll  the  remainder,  who  have  no  means 
or  ability,  giving  themfelves  up^with  pious  refignation 
to  tlieir  fate,  will  fit  down  in  expectation  of  death.” 

Thefe  repeated  complaints  could  not  but  be  taken 
notice  of  in  parliament.  On  the  I  2 tli  of  February 
1781,  General  Smith  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  the  petition  from  the  Britifh  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bengal,  Bahary  and  Oriffa,  fhould  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  a  feledl  committee,  confifting  of 
15  perfons,  chofen  by  ballot.  In  the  introdudlion  to 
his  motion,  he  Hated  briefly  the  bad  condudl  of  the 
fupreme  court  in  the  particulars  already  related  ;  and 
concluded,  that  the  affairs  of  Bengal  required  the  im¬ 
mediate  attention  and  confideration  of  parliament.  The 
matter  was  accordingly  debated  ;  when,  after  various 
propofals,  a  motion  was  at  length  made  by  General 
Smith,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  “  to  explain  and 
amend  fo  much  of  an  adt  paffed  in  the  1  3th  year  of  his 
prefent  majefly,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Eafl 
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Company.  India  company,  as  1  elated  to  the  admmiftration  of  ju- 
v  y  •  PqCC  jn  Bengal ;  and  alfo  to  indemnify  the  governor 
and  council  of  Bengal  for  having  refilled  by  force  of 
N  arms  the  execution  of  an  order  of  the  fupreme  court 
of  judicature  in  that  kingdom. ”  Leave  was  according¬ 
ly  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  houfe  having  refol- 
ved  itfelf  into  a  committee,  Lord  North  obferved,  “  that 
it  had  been  much  his  wifh  that  an  agreement  for  the 
renewal  of  the  company’s  charter  had  been  made  in  an 
amicable  manner ;  and  that  voluntary  proportions 
fhould  have  come  from  thcmfelves,  offering  terms  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exclufive  trade  and  the  territorial  ac- 
quifitions.  No  fucli  terms,  however,  had  been  pro- 
pofed,  nor  any  agreement  made.  A  negociation  luid 
indeed  taken  place  between  him  and  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  ;  but  the  propofitions  made  by  them 
were  neither  fuch  as  the  public  might  expeCl,  nor  had 
the  company  any  right  to  them.  With  regard  to  the 
territorial  poffeflions,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
they  of  right  belonged  to  the  public  ;  though  how  far 
it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the  revenue  of  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  pofieflion  of  the  company  was  quite  ano¬ 
ther  matter.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  pof- 
feffed  an  exclufive  trade,  but  he  never  would  confent 
to  forego  the  claim  .of  the  public.  He  made  a  mo¬ 
tion,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  three-fourths  of  the  furplus  of  the  net  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  ever  fince  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  bond-debt  was  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  and  the 
company’s  dividends  had  been  eight  per  cent,  per  annum y 
belong  to  the  public ;  and  that  L.  600,000  in  lieu  there¬ 
of,  and  in  difcharge  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  be  paid  into  his  majefly’s  exchequer  by  inflal- 
ments,  in  fuch  manner,  and  at  fucli  times,  as  fliall  be 
agreed  on.”  This  propofal  was  vehemently  oppofed  by 
the  minority.  Mr  Burke  called  it  the  daring  effort  of 
a  miniiler  determined  on  rapine  and  plunder,  without 
regard  to  truth,  honour,  or  juflice.  Mr  Hufiey  re¬ 
probated  the  idea  of  taking  L.  600,000  from  the  com¬ 
pany  in  their  circumftances  at  that  time.  Pie  produ¬ 
ced  a  paper  full  of  arithmetical  calculations,  which  he 
read  to  the  houfe;  afferting  that  they  contained  an  ex- 
adl  Rate  of  the  amount  of  the  company’s  exports  and 
imports,  the  expences  of  their  trade  at  home,  and  the 
balance  of  profit  of  each  year,  for  many  years*pafl,  di- 
ftingnifhing  the  territorial  from  the  commercial  income 
and  expences.  From  thefe  he  fhowed,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  territorial  revenues  of  the  company  had, 
upon  an  average  for  16  years,  conflituted  a  film  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  proportion  of  16 per  cent.;  that  9 per  cent . 
of  this  had  arifen  from  the  commercial  profits  accruing 
to  the  company  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  had  not 
been  8  per  cent .  divided  upon  that  part  of  the  profits  to 
which  the  public  had  any  claim  or  pretenfion.  The 
acceffion  of  territorial  pofieftions,  he  obferved,  had 
brought  along  with  it  additional  expences ;  and  the 
public  had  already  received  a  very  large  fliare  of  the 
company’s  profits.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  company  fhould  always  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
as  ample  and  full  relief  to  the  public  burdens  as  their 
fituation  would  allow  ;  and  if  they  did  this,  he  faw  no 
reafon  why  the  minifler  fhould  expert  any  more,  Mr 
Dempfter  reminded  the  houfe  of  the  confequences  of 
violating  the  American  charters  ;  and  added,  that  to 
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tear  from  the  company  by  force  what  was  not  ftipula*  Company* 
ted  in  any  adl  of  parliament,""  would  be  a  breach  of  -y— w 
public  faith  difgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  fuch  as 
would  damp  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  adventure 
which  had  been  produ&ive  of  fuch  happy  effects. — 
Notwithftanding  thefe  remonftrances,  however,  the  bill 
was  at  lafl  paffed  into  a  law;  only  with  this  mitigation, 
that  the  company  fhould  pay  only  L.  400,000,  inflead 
of  L.  600,000  demanded  originally  by  the  minifler.— 

Another  bill  was  alfo  paffed  the  fame  year,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  motion  made  by  General  Smith.  This 
acl  declared,  that  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal  were  not  fubjeCl  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  fu¬ 
preme  court,  and  indemnified  the  former  for  the  re* 
fiflance  they  had  made  to  the  orders  of  that  court.  It 
enabled  alfo,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  fubjedl  to  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  that  court  on  account  of  his  being  a 
landholder  or  farmer  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Baliar,  or  Orixa  ;  that  no  judicial  officers  in  the 
country  courts  fhould  be  liable  to  a&ions  in  the  fu¬ 
preme  court  for  their  decifions ;  and  the  two  mufties, 
with  Behader  Beg,  who  were  then  in  prifon,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  decifion  of  that  court  in  the  Patna 
caufe,  were  ordered  to  he  fst  at  liberty. 

The  debates  on  this  fubjeCl  were  attended  with  the 
m'o ft  violent  charges  agairift  the  minifler,  and  affertions- 
the  mofl  humiliating  and  difgraceful  to  the  Biitiih  na¬ 
tion.  Mr  Townfiiend  affirmed,  that  it  was  from  the 
minifler’s  fereening  the  delinquents  who  came  from  In¬ 
dia  that  all  the  evils  in  that  quarter  had  originated ; 
and  if  matters  were  fufFered  to  go  on  in  that  country 
as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  pad,  the  eonduCl  of 
the  Britifh  in  the  Eail  Indies- mull  be  viewed  in  a  light 
11411  more  deteflable  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  A- 
merica.  It  xvas  reported,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  had 
feveral  members  in  the  houfe  of  commons  !  If  it  were 
true,  that  by  fending  over  a  fum  of  money  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  could  feat  eight  or  ten  members  in  that  houfe, 
then  Mr  Townfhend  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  the  mofl  abjeCl  and  contemptible  beings  in  the 
world. — The  bill  for  regulating  the  powers  of  the  fu¬ 
preme  court,  alfo,  though  fo  evidently  founded  in  rca- 
fon  and  juflice,  did  not  pafs  without  oppofition,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Mr  Dunning  ;  who  was  thought  on  this 
occafion  to  have  allowed  his  regard  for  his  friend  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juflice,  to  bias  him  too 
much. 

The  regulations  juft  mentioned  did  not  yet  put  am 
end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  nor 
allay  the  ferment  "which  had  been  fo  effectually  excited. 

Their  affairs  were  {till  a  fubjedl  of  parliamentary  dif- 
cuffion  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  1782,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  o'f  Scotland, 
for  taking  into  confideration  the  feveral  reports  concern¬ 
ing  affairs,  which  had  been  made  by  the  fecret  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  inquire  into  them  during  the  laft  and 
prefent  fefiion  of  parliament.  In  his  fpeech  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion,  he  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clive 
had  been  againft  keeping  too  extenfive  a  territory  in 
that  country.  Inflead  of  this,  he  had  reftored  Snjah 
Dowlah  to  the  poffeflion  of  his  country  ;  con  fi dering 
the  Britifh  territories  in  Hindoftan,  with  thofe  on  the 
coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Bombay,  as  fufficient  for  all 
the  purpofes  by  which  this  country  could  be  benefited; 
but  inflead  of  adhering  to  the  maxims  of.  found  policy 
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Company,  laid  down  by  his  Lordfhip,  they  had  become  fo  ambi- 
V—  tious  of  extending  their  territories,  that  they  had  in¬ 
volved  themfelves  in  a  war  with  almofl  all  India.  He 
then  confidered  the  finances  of  the  company.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  Bombay,  lie  faid,  fell  fliort  of  the  necelfary  civil 
and  military  eftablifliment  by  L.  200,000  a-year,  which 
was  annually  drawn  from  Bengal.  With  regard  to  that 
of  Madras,  it  appeared,  on  an  average  of  1 2  years, 
from  1767  to  1  779,  that  there  had  been  eight  years 
of  war  and  only  four  of  peace  ;  and  that,  during  the 
whole  time  of  war,  the  revenue  had  not  been  able  to 
fupport  the  civil  and  military^eftabiifhments  ;  though, 
iu  time  of  peace,  it  was  able  to  do  nearly  one-half 
more.  Bengal,  however,  was  the  moft  lucrative  of  all 
the  Ball  India  fettlements  ;  but  fuch  had  been  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Mahratta  war,  that  the  governor-general 
had  been  obliged  to  contradl  a  very  large  debt,  info- 
much  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  inveftments  for 
England  fhould  be  wholly  or  partially  fufpended.  Mr 
1  ladings,  lie  faid,  had  in  many  inltances  proved  liim- 
fclf  a  very  meritorious  fervant  :  but  he  wiilied  that 
every  one  of  their  fervants  would  confide r  himfelf  as 
bound  in  the  drib  place  to  prove  a  faithful  lie  ward  to 
the  company  ;  not  to  fancy  that  he  was  an  Alexander 
or  Aurengzebe,  and  prefer  frantic  military  exploits  to 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
country. —  General  Smith  ohferved,  that  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  to  the  committee,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  variety  of  great  abufes  in  India.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  his  majefty’s  chief  ju(Uce  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  had  fo  far  derogated  from  the  character  of  a  judge, 
as  to  accept  of  a  placfc  from  the  company  ;  by  which 
means  he  wras  brought  under  their  controul,  and  con- 
fequently  allowed  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  that  inde¬ 
pendence  which  he  ought  to  poffefs  as  a  judge.  Ju¬ 
stice  had  been  fo  partially  auminiflered,  that  feveral 
worthy  and  refpedlable  perfons  had  been  imprifoned, 
fome  had  been  ruined,  and  others  died  in  jail.  From 
all  which  confiderations  he  moved,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  Some'  hints 
were  thrown  out  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  the  territorial 
poffeffions  in  the  Eafl  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
company  entirely,  and  put  under  the  dire&ion  of  the 
crown  ;  but  this  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox,  as  furnifh- 
ing  niniflers  w  ith  fuch  ample  means  of  conniption  and 
undue  influence,  as  might  overthrowr  the  conflitution 
entirely.  For  this  reafon,  he  thought  it  w^ould  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  the  appointment  of  its  own  fer¬ 
vants  to  the  company ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pu- 
nifli  and  remove  tliofe  who  fhould  be  found  delin- 
•quent. 

The  houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee, 
&  motion  was  made  by  General  Smith,  “  1  hat  Warren 
Haftings,  Efq;  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juftice,  appear  to  have  been 
concerned,  the  one  in  giving,  the  other  in  receiving, 
an  office  not  agreeable  to  the  late  acl  for  regulating 
the  company’s  affairs  ;  which  unjuftifiable  tranfadlion 
was  attended  with  circiimllances  of  evil  tendency  and 
example.”  Resolutions  were  alfo  paffed  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  more  diftin&ly  the  powers  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  of  Bengal;  and  votes  of  cenfure  agatnft 
Laurence  Sullivan,  Efq;  chairmaa  of  the  Eafl  India 


company,  for  having  negle&ed  to  tranfmit  to  India  an  Company, 
a£l  for  explaining  and  amending  the  acl  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  relief  of  certain 
perfons  imprifoned  at  Calcutta.  Among  the  number 
of  this  gentleman’s  tranfgreffions,  alfo,  was  his  impo¬ 
sing  an  oath  of  Secrecy  on  Mr  Wilkes,  one  of  the 
company’s  clerks  ;  and  efpecially  his  retraining  him 
from  giving  information  to  a  feledt  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons. 

Mr  Dundas  having  made  Several  motions  tend¬ 
ing  to  criminate  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  formerly 
governor  of  Bengal,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and 
paffed  into  a  knv,  for  retraining  him  and  Peter  Per- 
ring,  Efq;  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
fpaee  of  one  year,  for  discovering  their  eflates,  &c. 

An  addrefs  was  alfo  prefented  to  the  king,  requeting 
him  to  recal  Sir  Elijah  Impey  from  India,  in  order  to  « 
anfwer  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  refolutions  were  now  paffed  by  the  houfe, 
in  confequence  of  motions  by  Mr  Dundas,  and  which 
w'ere  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Com¬ 
mittee.  Among  tliefe  it  was  refolved,  “  That  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Eat  India 
Company,  which  have  conveyed  to  their  fervants 
abroad  a  prohibitory  condemnation  of  all  Schemes  of 
conquet  and  enlargement  of  dominion,  by  preferibing 
certain  rules  and  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  their 
military  force,  wrere  founded  no  lefs  in  wifdom  and  po¬ 
licy  than  in  jntice  and  moderation.  That  every 
tranfgreffion  of  thefe  orders,  without  evident  neceffity, 
by  any  of  the  feveral  governments  in  India,  has  been 
highly  reprehenfible,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to 
weaken  the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminifii  the 
influence  of  the  company  in  tliofe  parts.  That  every 
interference  of  the  company  as  a  party  in  the  domeftic 
or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  all 
new  engagements  with  them  in  offenfive  alliance,  have 
been  wifely  and  providentially  forbidden  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  their  commands  to  their  adminiflrations  in  In¬ 
dia.  That  every  unneceffary  deviation  from  thefe 
rules  fhould  be  fevercly  reproved  and  punimed.  That 
the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  cliara&er  for  modera¬ 
tion,  good  faith,  and  Scrupulous  regard  to  treaty, 
ought  to  have  been  the  Simple  grounds  on  which  the 
Britifh  government  fhould  have  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifh  an  extenfive  influence,  Superior  to  that  of  other 
Europeans  ;  and  that  the  danger  and  diferedit  arifing 
from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence,  could  not  be 
compenfated  by  the  temporary  fuccefs  of  any  plan  of 
violence  and  injullice.  That  fhould  any  relaxation  take 
place,  without  fufficient  caufe,  in  tliofe  principles  of 
good  government  on  the  part  of  the  directors  themfelves, 
it  wrould  bring  upon  them,  in  a  heavier  degree,  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  legiflative  power  of  their  country. 

That  the  condudl  of  the  company,  and  their  fervants 
in  India,  in  various  inflances  fpecified,  was  contrary 
to  policy  and  good  faith  ;  the  company’s  fervants,  in 
their  prefidency  of  Bombay,  had  been  guilty  of  notori¬ 
ous  inflances  of  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  em¬ 
ployers,  particularly  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Ra- 
gobali,  or  Ragonaut  Row  :  that  they  had  undertaken, 
without  any  adequate  military  force,  or  certainty  of  a 
fufficient  revenue,  and  without  proper  communication 
with  the  fuperior  government  upon  which  they  were 
to  depend  for  fandtion  and  fupport,  to  reinflate  the 
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Company,  ufurper  above  mentioned,  and  thereby  to  involve  them- 
felves  in  a  war  with  the  ruling  minifters  of  the  Mahrat- 
ta  ftate,  while  Ragobah  himfelf  was  not  in  the  mean 
time  able  to  give  the  company  any  fecure  poffefiion  of 
the  grants  he  had  made  to  them  for  the  purchafe  of 
their  afiiftance.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe, 
that  all  the  difafters  in  which  the  Britifh  empire  in  the 
Eafl  were  involved,  had  proceeded  from  the  unjuftifi- 
able  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  beentreated, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  prcfidency  in  other  re- 
fpeds  fpecified.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe, 
that  it  mull  be  reckoned  among  the  additional  mif- 
chiefs  ariling  chiefly  fiom  the  improvident  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  military  force  of  the  Carnatic 
had  been  weakened  by  reinforcements  fent  to  the  Ma¬ 
labar  coaft :  that  the  Bengal  government  had  been  un¬ 
der  a  necefiity  of  fupporting,  on  their  confines,  the  ar¬ 
my  of  a  power  confederated  againft  them  (a)  :  that 
they  had  been  under  the  necefhty  of  fuing  for  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  fame  power  ;  had  fubmitted  to  a  refu- 
fal,  and  purchafed  at  laft  an  uncertain,  becaufe  appa¬ 
rently  an  unauthorifed,  treaty,  on  moft  extravagant  and 
difhonourable  conditions,  with  Chimnagee  the  rajah 
of  Berar’s  fon  :  and,  finally,  that  being  burdened  with 
the  expences  of  a  variety  of  diftant  expeditions,  while 
their  allies  were  in  diftrefs,  and  their  tributaries  under 
oppreffion,  there  was  alfo  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
refources  of  revenue  and  commerce,  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  their  debt,  and  the  redudion  of  their  infeft- 
rnent.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  that  an 
attempt  jnade  by  the  government-general,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January  1781,.  to  form  an  engagement  of 
alliance,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  company,  in  the  manner  dated  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  their  council,  was  unwarranted,  impolitic,  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  unjuft. 

Thefe  fevere  cenfures  extended  even  to  the  diredors 
themfelves,  whofe  conduct  011  fome  occafions  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  indefenfible,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fer- 
vants  and  agents.  It  was  alio  refolved,  “  That  War¬ 
ren  Haftings,  Efq;  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and 
William  Hornfby,  Efq;  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Bombay,  having,  in  fundry  inilances,  aded  in  a  man¬ 
ner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expences  on  the  India  company,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  diredors  to  purfue  all  legal  and  effedual 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  faid  governor-general 
and  prefident  from  their  offices,  and  to  recal  them  to 
Britain.” 

The  commons  having  thus  ferioufly  entered  into  a 
confideration  of  Eaft  India  affairs,  foon  found  ftill 
more  abundant  reafon  for  cenfure.  It  was  difeover- 
ed,  that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injuftice,  had  pervaded 
every  department.  It  had  become  an  objed  with  the 
fervants  of  the  company  to  opprefs  the  natives  by  every 


India  ought  to  have  preferved  the  ftrideft  obedience  to  Company, 
that  of  Britain  ;  yet,  being  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
the  feat  of  fupreme  authority,  and  being  poffeffed  of 
endlefs  means  of  abufe,  it  had  become  corrupt  in  an  ' 

extreme  degree.  Inftead  of  being  fubfervient  to  go¬ 
vernment  at  home,  the  adminiftration  of  India  affec¬ 
ted  independence.  The  maxims  of  Mr  Haftings  were 
arbitrary  ;  and  he  feemed  to  have  no  inclination  to 
obey.  He  treated  with  fovereign  contempt  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Court  of  Diredors;  and -the  confulion 
produced  by  the  difputes  between  them  were  fofter- 
ed  by  the  body  of  India  proprietors,  who  were  dif- 
pofed  to  ad  as  a  check  upon  the  directors.  The 
necefiity  of  new  regulations  in  the  government  of  In¬ 
dia  was  imiverfally  admitted  ;  and  a  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  accordingly  brought  in  by  Mr  Dun- 
das.  His  propofitions  were,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  fhould  have  a  controuling  power 
and  jurifdidion  over  the  inferior  preiidencies  of 
India  ;  and  lie  was  of  opinion,  that  the  governor-ge¬ 
neral  fhould  be  inverted  with  a  power  to  ad  even  againft 
the  will  and  opinion  of  th’e  council,  whenever  he 
fhould  imagine  that,  by  fo  doing,  he  could  contribute 
to  the  public  good  ;  though,  in  thefe  cafes,  lie  alone 
fhould  be  refponfible  for  the  event.  With  regard  to 
the  inferior  governors,  though  he  did  not  think  it  pro¬ 
per  that  they  fhould  be  authorifed  to  ad  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  council,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  negativing  every  proposition, 
until  application  was  made  to  the  governor-general  and 
council  of  Bengal.  With  regard  to  the  Zernindaries, 
and  other  tenures  of  land,  he  obferved,  that  when  H111- 
doftan  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  a  tribute 
was  impofed  upon  the  Zemindars  ;  and  while  they 
continued  to  pay  this  tribute,  they  accounted  them¬ 
felves  to  be  the  real  proprietors  and  makers  of  the 
lands  they  poffeffed.  The  people  called  Ryots,  to  whom 
thefe  Zernindaries  were  let  out,  confidered  themfelves 
likewife  as  fecure  in  their  poflefiions,  while  they  per¬ 
formed  the  articles  of  their  refpedlive  contracts.  Of. 
late,  however,  thefe  rights  had  been  infringed  ;  and 
the  Mogul  came  to  conlider  himfelf  as  the  ahfolute 
mailer  of  'all  the  foil  of  Indoftau  :  which  maxim  lie 
was  inclined  to  deftroy,  and  ered  upon  it  another,  that 
might  fecure  the  land- holders  in  their  property*' 

He  propofed  to  fecure  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah 
of  Tanjore  in  their  territories,  by  making  an  ad  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  debts  of  thefe  princes  ought  not  to  be 
too  nicely  inquired  into,  as  the  greatefl  part  of  them 
originated  in  corruption.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion* 
however,  that  Governor  Haftings  ought  to  be  recall¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  fteps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
court  of  proprietors  from  prefuming  to  ad  in  contra- 
dfdion  to  parliament.  Lord  Cornwallis  appeared  to 
be  the  moft  proper  fucceffor  to  Mr  Haftings*  His 


pofiible  method.  They  monopolized  every  article  of  perfonal  honour,  and  that  of  his  anceftors,  were  pled- 
trade,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other  principle  of  com-  ges  for  his  good  behaviour  ;  and  being  independent  in 
merce  but  lawlefs  violence  :  the  Court  of  Diredors  his  fortune,  he  could  have  no  view  of  repairing  his 
fent  out  inflrudions  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  without  eftate  out  of  the  fpoils  of  India.;  and  from  his  profeL 
any  effed.  Though  the  delegated  adminiftration  of  fion,  he  could  add  to  the  charader  of  governor  that  of 


(a)  The  power  here  alluded  to  was  Movdajee  Boofla,  Rajah  of  Eerar.  See  Indostan. 
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mpany.  commander  In  chief ;  he  would  not,  however,  Infill  on 

— v— ~  his  name  being  filled  up  in  the  bill,  as  that  would  reft 
more  properly  with  government. 

Mr  Haillngs  was  defended  by  Governor  Johnftone, 
who  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  arguments  and  pro- 
pofals  of  Mr  Dundas.  He  obferved,  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  former,  that  he  had  been  able  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  while  he  enlarged  on 
his  talents  for  negociation,  he  admired  the  refources 
with  which  he  had  fupplied  the  expences  of  the  war. 

It  ought  to  be  conlidered,  that  Mr  Haftings  was  in  a 
fituation  the  moil  difficult,  and  that  no  man  could  have 
fuftained  it  with  more  fortitude  and  ability.  His  ene¬ 
mies  bad  dealt  in  inftnuation  and  inve&ive;  but  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  they  wouldfind  that  their  charges 
would  be  refuted  with  equal  eafe.  He  was  defended  alfo 
bv  Mr  Dempfter,  who  advifed  the  houfe  ferioufly  to 
think  before  they  paffed  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  Mr 
Haftings.  His  exertions  had  been  extraordinary ;  and  it 
would  then  be  as  ridiculous  to  fuperfedc  him,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  recal  General  Elliot,  when  the 
Spanifli  batteries  were  playing  againft  Gibraltar.  He 
was  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  all  the  meafurcs  of 
Mr  Haftings  ;  his  errors  might  be  numerous  ;  but  no 
cenfure  of  him  fhould  be  eftablifhed  before  they  were 
pointed  out  and  explained. 

Mr  Dundas  having  now  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  another  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry  Flet¬ 
cher,  “  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dif- 
4  barge  and  indemnify  the  united  company  of  mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  the  Eall  Indies,  from  all  damages, 
intereft,  andlofles,  in  refped  to  their  not  making  re¬ 
gular  payment  of  certain  fums  due  to  the  public,  and 
to  allow  farther  time  for  fucli  payment;  to  enable  the 
company  alfo  to  borrow  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
to  make  a  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  four  per  cent . 
at  midfummer  1783.”  He  endeavoured  to  flow, 
that  the  public  had  derived  very  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  company  ;  that  their  dividend  had  been 
L  8,  4s.  annually  during  the  time  of  peace,  and 
L.  7,  159.  per  cent .  during  war;  they  were  by  no 
means  in  a  ftate  of  infolvency,  as  fome  members  had 
endeavoured  to  prove,  their  prefent  application  pro- 
-  eeetling  only  from  a  temporary  embarraffment.  A 
new  diipute  took  place  concerning  Mr  Haftings,  who 
was  warmly  attacked  by  Mr  Burke,  and  defended  by 
Governor  Johnftone.  The  former  enlarged  on  the 
bloodlhed,  ravages,  and  rapacity,  which  had  taken 
place  in  India.  The  eflablifhed  fyflem  of  the  fervants 
of  the  company,  he  faid,  was  rapine  and  robbery.  The 
Mahratta  war  was  occaftoned  by  their  refufal  to  be 
robbed  ;  the  famine  at  Madras  was  occaiioned  by^the 
mifeonduft  of  the  Englifti  government  in  India ;  and 
lie  fet  forth  in  ftrong  colours  the  manner  in.  which  the 
Indian  princes  and  princeffes  had  been  plundered.  He 
inftanccd,  that  Mr  Haftings  had  railed  L.  800,000  in 
Bengal  by  private  loan ;  and  ufed  it  as  an  argument, 
that  the  company  had  ceafed  to'exift,  and  that  their 
commerce  was  nothing  more  than  an  inftrument  for 
procuring  immenfe  fortunes  to  individuals,  totally  defti- 
tute  of  confcience  or  principle. 

All  this  was  excufed  by  Governor  Johnftone.  He 
regarded  the  fum  of  L.  800,000  as  merely  trifling, 
when  the  number  of  civil  and  military  fervants  on  the 
Bengal  government  was  confidered.  The  famine  at 
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Madras  was  owing  to  the  modes  of  war  which  prevail-  Company. 
ed  in  the  Eaft ;  as  the  enemy  there  marked  their  »  - 

courfe  by  defolation.  He  concluded  with  cenfuring 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Haftings  had  been  fpoken  of; 
and  in  lifted  that  his  high  reputation  ought  to  have 
guarded  him  from  fucli  infults.  Mr  Burke  replied  by 
an  intimation  of  his  delign  to  impeach  Mr  Haftings  on 
his  return  ;  whom  he  called  the  greatefl  delinquent 
that  had  ever  violated  in  India  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  juilice. 

It  was  obferved  by  Lord  John  Cavendilh,  that  the 
territorial  acquifitions  of  the  company  were  a  fruitful 
fource  of  grievance  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  for 
their  advantage  to  have  confined  themfelves  to  their 
original  character  of  merchants.  However,  as  the 
territorial  acquifitions  had  been  obtained,  it  was  pro¬ 
per  to  take  means  for  their  prefervation  ;  as  otherwife 
they  would  not  revert  to  the  natives,  but  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  natural  enemies  the  French. 

In.  the  houfe  of  peers  the  caufe  of  the  company  was 
ably  defended  by  Earl  Fitz william.  He  maintained, 
that  their  fituation  was  delperate,  and  bankruptcy  ine¬ 
vitable,  uniefs  relief  was  inilantly  afforded.  A  report 
of  their  being  in  an  infolvent  ftate  had  gone  abroad  ; 
and  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  preferve  and  fup- 
pnrt  their  credit  than  a  large  dividend  fan&ioned  by 
adt  of  parliament.  The  expenditure  on  their  fettle  - 
ments  had  far  exceeded  their  revenue  ;  of  confequence 
their  fervants  had  drawn  bills,  which  they  were  unable 
to  anfwer  without  a  temporary  fupply.  Ihus  the 
cxi  lie  lice  of  the  company  might  be  faid  to  depend  on 
the  bill ;  and  he  hoped  no  objedliens  could  be  raifed 
ftrong  enough  to  deilroy  it. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November  1783,  Mr  Fox  propofed 
his  celebrated  Eaft  India  bill,  which  for  fome  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large  in  a  very 
confiderable  degree-  By  this  it  was  intended  to  take 
from  the  India  proprietors  and  dire&ors  the  entire  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  territorial  and  commercial  affairs. 

It  took  from  them  alfo  their  houfe  in  Leadenliall- 
ftreet,  together  with  all  books,  papers,  and  documents* 
veiling  the  entire  management,  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  and  fervants,.  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  difpoiaL  of  the  whole  revenue,  in  the  hands  of  cer¬ 
tain  commifiioners.  Thefe  were,  in  the  firil  in  fiance, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  whole  legiflature,  but  after¬ 
wards  by  the  crown  ;  and  were  to  hold  their  offices  by 
the  fame  tenure  as  the  judges  in  England,  viz.  during 
their  good  behaviour;  and  could  be  removed  only  by 
an  addrefs  from  one  of  the  houfes-of  parliament.  They 
were  required  to  come  to  a  decifion  upon  every  que- 
ftion  within  a  limited  time,  or  to  alfign  a  fpecilic  re  a-  , 

fon  for  their  delay.  They  were  never  to  vote  by  bal¬ 
lot  ;  and,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  were  to  enter  the  rea- 
fon  of  their  vote  in  their  journals*  They  were  alfo  to. 
fubmit,  once  every  fix  months,  an  exa&  ftate  of  their 
accounts  to  the  court  of  proprietors  ;  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  feffion,  a  ftate  of  their  accounts  andi 
efiabliihments  to  both  lioufes  of  parliament.  Their 
number  was  limited  to  feven  ;  but  they  were  to  be  af- 
fifted  by  a  board  of  nine  perfons,  each  of  them  poffef- 
fed  of  L.  2000  company’s  flock  ;  who,  as  well  as  the 
commifiioners,  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  firfl  in^ 
fiance  by  parliament,  and  ever  afterwards  by  the  court, 
of  proprietors.  They  were  alfo  to  be  removeable  at. 
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^Company,  the  pleafure  of  .any  five  commifiionerc,  and  were 

^  qUajjge(j  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
whole  fyftem  of  government  thus  propofed,  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  live  years. 

This  was  accompanied  with  another  bill,  the  pro- 
'ft  fied  defign  of  which  was  to  preclude  all  arbitrary  and 
defpotic  proceedings  from  the  adminillratioii  of  the 
company’s  territorial  poffeffions.  By  this  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general  and  fupreme  council  were  af- 
•certained  more  exaCtly  than  had  hitherto  been  done  ; 
it  deprived  the  governor-general  of  all  power  of  aCt- 
ing  independent  of  his  council ;  profcribed  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  any  trull  ;  and  declared  every  Britifli  power 
in  the  Eall  incompetent  to  the  acquisition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the 


acceding  to  any  treaty  of  partition,  the  hiring  out  of 


the  company’s  troops,  the  appointing  to  office  any 
perfon  removed  for  mifdemeanour,  or  to  the  hiring 
out  any  property  to  a  civil  fervant  of  the  company. 
By  this  alfo  monopolies  were  entirely  abolifhed  ;  and 
illegal  prefents  recoverable  by  any  perfon  for  his  foie 
benefit.  The  principal  part  of  the  bill,  however,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Zemindars,  or  native  landholders,  who 
were  now  to  be  fecured  by  every  poffible  means  in  the 
pGffeffion  of  their  refpeclive.inheritances,  and  defend¬ 
ed  in  all  cafes  from  oppreffion.  Lallly,  a  mode  was 
prefented  for  terminating  the  difputes  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjour ;  disquali¬ 
fying  every  perfon  in  the  fervice  of  the  company  from 
fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  during  his  continue 
ance  in  their  fervice,  and  for  a  certain  Specified  time 
after  his  demilTion. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  Mr 
Fox  fet  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the  mod 
defperate  fituation.  They  had  alked  leave,  he  faid, 
the  year  before,  to  borrow  L.  500,000  upon  bonds ; 
had  petitioned  for  D.  300,000  in  exchequer  bills  ;  and 
for  the  fufpenfion  of  a  demand  of  E.  700,000  due  to 
government  for  cufloms.  He  took  notice  alfo,  that, 
according  to  an  ad:  of  parliament  flill  in  force,  the 
directors  could  not,  by  their  own  authority,  accept 
bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  300,000  ;  under 
which  circumflances  it  would  no  doubt  furprife  the 
houfe  to  be  informed,  that  bills  were  now  coming  o- 
ver  for  acceptance  to  the  amount  of  L.  2,000,00c. 
St  was  evidently,  therefore,  and  indifpenfably  necefTary, 
that  government  fhould  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  fave  them  from  certain  bankruptcy.  He 
dated  their  actual  debt  at  no  lefs  than  L.  1 1,200,000, 
while  their  flock  in  hand  did  not  exceed  E. 3,200,000. 
There  was  therefore  a  deficiency  of  L.  8,000,00c  ;  a 
mofl  alarming  fum  when  compared  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  capital.  Unlefs  fpeedily  aflifled,  therefore,  they 
mnfl  inevitably  be  ruined  ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  company 
of  merchants  fo  extenfive  in  their  concerns,  and  of 
fuch  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  could  not 
but  give  a  very  fevere  blow  to  the  national  credit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requifite  afTiftance  was  a  matter 
of  very  extenfive  confideration.  It  would  be  abfolutely 
necefTary  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  bills  to  the 
above  mentioned  amount ;  and  to  do  this  without  re¬ 
gulating  their  affairs,  and  reforming  the  abufes  of  their 
government,  would  only  be  to  throw  away  the  public 
money. 

The  conduCt  of  the  company’s  fervants,  and  of  the 
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dif-  company  itfelf,  was  now  arraigned  by  Mr  Fox  in  the  Company, 

moll  fevere  terms  ;  and  their  mifconduCts  were  point- - r— 4 

ed  out  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  JVith  regard  to  Mr  Haflings. — The  chairman 
of  the  committee  had  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  recal 
that  gentleman  ;  to  which  motion  the  houfe  had  a- 
greed.  In  obedience  to  this  refolution,  the  directors 
had  agreed  that  Mr  Haflings  fhould  be  recalled  :  but 
fuppofing  this  to  be  a  matter  rather  beyond  their  ju- 
rifdiCtion,  they  had  fubmitted  their  determination  to 
a  court  of  proprietors,  who  refeinded  the  refolution  of 
the  directors  ;  and  after  this  the  whole  affair  came  to 
be  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  the  mean 
time  every  thing  was  anarchy  and  confufion  in  the 
Eall,  owing  to  this  unfettled  conduCt  with  regard  to 
the  governor ;  as  the  whole  continent  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  for  recal¬ 
ling  him,  while  that  of  the  proprietors  for  continuing 
him  in  his  office  was  kept  a  fecret.  The  proprietors 
had  alio  been  guilty  of  another  contradiction  in  this 
refpect,  a3  they  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr  Hafl¬ 
ings  for  his  conduct  in  India.  Hence  Mr  Fox  was 
led  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  company’s  con¬ 
nections  with  their  fervants  abroad,  as  well  as  on  the 
character  of  the  company  themfelves.  Among  the 
former,  he  faid,  there  were  a  few,  who,  being  pro¬ 
prietors  themfelves,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade 
of  the  company,  and  increafe  its  revenues.  The  views 
of  the  reft  were  otherwife  diredted  ;  and  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  fpeculation  between  the  two  parties,  the 
fo  rmer  were  inclined  to  fupport  that  governor  who 


enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends  ;  and  who,  for 


that  reafon,  after  having  peculated  for  his  own  advan¬ 
tage,  was  obliged  to  do  the  fame  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not  bet¬ 
ter  gratify  their  wifhes,  than  by  fupportinga  governor 
who  had  in  his  power  fo  many  opportunities  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  friends. 

2.  The  next  charge  was  againfl  the  fervants  of  the 
company,  whom  lie  accufed  of  a  regular  and  fyftema- 
tic  diiobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  proprietors. — 
The  fupreme  council  of  BengaJ,  he  faid,  had  refolved, 
in  opposition  to  Mr  Haftings,  to  fend  two  gentlemen, 
Mr  Fowke  and  Mr  Briftow,  the  one  to  re  fide  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  other  at  Benares.  Mr  Hafl¬ 
ings,  however,  rtfufed  to  fend  them  :  the  directors 
tranfmitted  the  mofl  pofitive  orders  to  carry  the  vote 
of  the  fupreme  council  into  execution  ;  but  Hill  Mr 
Haftings  difobeyed  ;  alleging  in  his  defence,  that  he 
could  not  employ  perfons  in  whom  he  had  no  confi¬ 
dence.  Afterwards,  however,  Mr  Haftings  feemed 
to  contradiCl  himfelf  in  a  very  curious  maimer.  He 
granted  Mr  Fowke  a  contraCl,  with  a  cornmiffion  of 
15  per  cent. ;  which,  he  obferved,  was  a  great  fum, 
and  might  operate  as  a  temptation  to  prolong  the  war. 

“  But  (added  he)  the  entire  confidence  I  have  in  the 
integrity  and  honour  of  Mr  Fowke,  amounts  to  a  full 
and  perfedt  fecurity  on  that  head.” 

To  this  Mr  Fox  added  fome  other  inflan ces  of  a 
fimilar  kind  ;  but  though  he  fupported  thefe  and  the 
projected  bill  with  all  the  argument  and  eloquence  for 
which  he  is  fo  remarkable,  he  found  it  impoffible  to 
make  his  fcheme  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
houfe.  The  ftrongeft  opponent  was  Mr  William  Pitt, 

who 
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Company.  t;1io  infilled  chiefly  on  the  two  following  topics,  t.  Its 
infringement,  or  rather  annihilation  of  the  company’s 
charter  ;  and,  2.  The  new  and  unconftitutional  in¬ 
fluence  it  tended  to  create. — He  owned  indeed,  that 
India  flood  in  need  of  a  reform,  but  not  fuch  a  one 
as  broke  through  every  principle  of  jnflice  and  reafon. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  a  fair  purchafe  from 
the  public,  and  an  equal  compact  for  reciprocal  advan¬ 
tages  between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large; 
but  if  it  was  infringed  in  the  manner  propofed  by  the 
bill,  what  fecurity  could  other  trading  companies  have 
that  they  fhould  not  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
nay,  what  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Magna  Cliarta 
itfelf?  The  bill,  he  laid,  amounted  to  a  conflfcation 
of  property.  It  had  been  fuggefted  indeed,  that  it 
was  not  a  bill  of  disfranchifement,  becaufe  it  did  not 
take  from  the  proprietors  their  right  to  an  exclufive 
trade  ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  franchife  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  A  freehold  might  have  a  franchife  annexed 
to  it,  the  latter  of  which  might  be  taken  away,  and 
yet  the  property  of  the  former  remain  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  freeholders  would  have 
great  caufe  to  complain.  The  cafe  was  exactly  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  India  flock.  Perfons  pofTeffed  of  this 
to  a  certain  amount,  were  intitled  to  a  vote  upon  every 
important  queftion  of  the  company’s  affairs  ;  and  on 
this  account  the  purchafe-money  was  more  confide  - 
rable.  But,  by  the  bill  111  queflion,  this  privilege  was 
to  be  taken  away ;  which  plainly  amounted  to  a  dif- 
franchifement. 

The  great  objeftion  to  this  bill,  however,  feemed  to 
be  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  a  fcheme  of  Mr  Fox  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  own  perfonal  ambition  as  a  minifter,  he  being 
at  that  time  fecretary  of  flate.  On  this  account  he 
was  deferted  even  by  the  patriotic  members,  who,  up¬ 
on  former  occafions,  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  fupported  his 
caufe. — Mr  Dundas  accufed  him  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  eftate  in  the  kingdom,  the  powder  and 
influence  of  wdiich  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fub- 
vert  the  conflitution  of  Britain.  A  petition  w  as  pre- 
fented  from  the  proprietors,  and  another  from  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company,  reprefenting  the  bi  I  as  fub- 
verfive  of  their  charter,  and  conffcating  their  pro¬ 
perty,  without  either  charge  of  delinquency,  trial,  or 
conviction.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  acts  of 
delinquency  prefumed  againft  them  might  be  flated  in 
W'riting,  and  a  reafonable  time  allowed  them  to  deliver 
in  tlieir  anfwer  ;  and  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
counfel  againfl  the  bill.  About  the  fame  time  the 
directors  gave  in  a  flate  of  the  company’s  affairs,  dif¬ 
fering  in  the  mofl  extraordinary  manner  from  that 
given  by  Mr  Fox.  In  this  they  reprefented  the  creditor 
fide  of  the  account  as  amounting  to  JL.  14,31 1,173, 
and  they  brought  themfelves  in  debtors  to  the  amount 
of  L.  10,342,692  ;  fo  that  of  confequence  there  was 
a  balance  in  their  favour  of  L. 3,968,481.  This  was 
vehemently  contcfled  by  the  fecretary,  who  faid  he 
could  bring  objections  to  the  Statement  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  12,000,000  Ster¬ 
ling.  He  then  entered  into  a  particular  difeuffion  of 
the  articles  flated  in  the  directors  account,  and  made 
good  his  affertion.  Objections  to  his  method  of  cal¬ 
culation,  however,  wmre  made  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  fo  that  nothing  could  certainly  appear  to  the 
public  but  that  the  company  were  at  that  time  much 
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diftrelfed,  and  would  fail  entirely  unlefs  powerfully  Company, 
fupported  by  government.  ' — — ' 

Mr  Fox  now  proceeded  to  a  particular  refutation 
of  the  arguments  brought  againfl  the  bill  ;  in  which 
indeed  he  difplayed  an  aftonifhing  force  of  argument 
and  acutenefs  of  reafoning.  The  objection  drawn 
from  the  validity  of  the  company’s  charter,  he  fet  a- 
fide,  by  fhowing  that  the  company  had  abufed  their 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  take  it 
from  them.  This  he  faid  always  had  been  the  cafe, 
and  muft  be  the  cafe,  in  a  free  nation  ;  and  he  brought 
the  example  of  James  II.  wdio,  on  account  of  the  a- 
bufe  of  his  power,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  They  had  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  and 
therefore  the  nation  at  large  ought  to  deprive  them 
of  it.  It  had  been  objected  by  the  country  gentle¬ 
men,  that  the  bill  augmented  the  influence  of  the  crown 
too  much  ;  and  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  it  reduced  it  to 
nothing.  Both  thefe  objections,  he  faid,  were  overturn¬ 
ed  by  the  circumllance  of  making  the  commiffioners 
hold  their  office  only  during  good  behaviour.  Thus, 
when  confcious  that  they  were  liable  to  punifliment  if 
guilty,  but  fecure  in  caVe  they  faithfully  difebarged 
their  trufl,  they  wrould  be  liable  to  no  feduction,  but 
would  execute  their  functions  with  glory  to  them- 
elves,  and  for  the  common  good  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind.  He  then  drew  a  comparifon  betwixt 
his  own  bill  and  that  of  Mr  Dundas’s  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  bill  of  the  latter,  he  faid,  had  created 
a  defpotic  authority  in  one  man  over  fome  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures  ;  not  indeed  in  England,  where  the 
remedy  againfl  oppreffion  W’as  always  at  h^nd  ;  but  in 
the  Eail  Indies,  where  violence,  fraud,  and  mifehief 
every  where  prevailed.  -Thus  the  bill  propofed  by  Mr 
Dundas  afforded  the  mofl  extenfive  latitude  for  mal- 
verfation,  while  his  own  guarded  againft  it  with  every 
ppffible  care ;  as  was  in-lanced  in  its  confiding  in  no 
integrity  ;  trufting  in  no  character ;  and  annexing  re- 
fponlibility  not  only  to  every  action,  but  even  to  the 
inaction  of  the  powders  it  created. 

After  having  expatiated  for  a- confiderable  time,  the 
fecretary  was  feconded  by  Mr  Burke,  whofe  force  of 
oratory  wras  chiefly  directed,  as  indeed  it  nfnally  has 
been  wffien  fpeaking  of  India  affairs,  on  the  mo  ni¬ 
trous  abufe  of  the  company’s  power  in  that  quarter. 

He  affirmed  that  there  w  as  not  in  India  a  fmgle  prince, 
flate,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  company  had 
come  into  contact ,  whom  they  had  not  fold  ;  that  there 
v/as  not  a  fingle  treaty  they  had  ever  made  which  they 
had  not  broken;  and  that  there  wTas  not  a  fingle  prince 
or  flate  that  had  ever  put  any  confidence  in  the  com¬ 
pany  who  had  not  been  mined.  With  regard  to  the 
firft  article,  Mr  Burke  inftanced  the  fale  of  the  Great 
Mogul  himfelf;  of  the  Rohillas;  the  nabob  of  Bengal; 
the  polygprs  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ;  Ragobah  the 
pretender  to  that  empire  ;  and  the  Subah  of  Decan. 

— The  fecond  article  was  proved  by  a  review  of  the 
tranfactions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  war.  With  regard  to  the  third,  viz.  the  ruin 
of  fuch  princes  as  put  any  confidence  in  the  company 
or  their  fervants,  he  defired  them  to  look  into  the 
hiftory  and  fituation  of  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  the 
year  1779,  this  country  had  been  vifited  by  a  famine 5 
a  calamity  which  had  been  known  to  relax  the  feve- 
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Company.  rity  even  of  the  mod  rigorous  government ;  yet  in 
this  fituation  the  prelident  of  Bengal  had  put  an  ab¬ 
solute  negative  upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  prince ; 
adding,  that  perhaps  expedients  might  be  found  for 
affording  hipi  a  gradual  relief ;  but  their  effect  mud 
be  didant.  This  didant  relief,  however,  never  arri¬ 
ved,  and  the  country  was  ruined. 

Our  limits  cannot  allow  a  particular  detail  of  the 
charges  againd  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
defences  on  the  other*  I11  general,  it  mud  appear, 
that  fucli  fevere  and  heavy  charges  could  not  be  ad¬ 
vanced  without  fome  foundation,  though  perhaps  they 
may  have  been  confiderably  exaggerated  by  the  ora¬ 
tors  who  brought  them.  The  picture  drawn  by  Mr 
Burke  on  this  occadon  indeed  was  blocking.  “  The 
Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Perfians,  had  conquered  Indodan 
with  vad  effufion  of  blood  \  while  the^conquefts  of  the 
Englifh  had  been  acquired  by  artifice  and  fraud,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  open  force.  The  Afiatic  conquerors, 
however,  had  Too  n  abated  of  their  ferocity;  and  the 
fhort  life  of  man  had  been  fufficient  to  repair  the  wade 
they  had  occafioned.  But  with  the  Englifh  the  cafe 
had  been  entirely  different.  Their  conqueds  were 
Still  in  the  dime  date  they*  had  been  20  years  ago. 
They  had  no  more  fociety  with  the  people  than  if 
they  dill  redded  in  England  ;  but,  with  the  view  of 
making  fortunes,  rolled  in  one  after  another,  wave  af¬ 
ter  wave  ;  fo  that  there  was  nothing  before  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  but  an  endlefs  profpeft  of  new  flights  of 
birds  of  prey  and  paffage,  with  appetites  continually' 
renewing  for  a  food  that  was  continually  wading.  E- 
very  rupee  gained  by  an  Englifhman  in  India  was  for 
ever  lod  to  that  country.  With  us  there  were  no  re- 
tributory  fuperhitioris,  by  which  a  foundation  of  cha¬ 
rity  compenfated,  for  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  in- 
judice  and  rapine  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride  erec¬ 
ted  dately  monuments,  which  repaired  the  mifehiefs 
pride  had  occadoned,  and  adorned  a  country  out  of 
its  own  fpoils.  England  had  ere&ed  no  churches,  no 
hofpitals,  no  palaces,  no  fchools  (the  trifling  founda¬ 
tion  at  Calcutta  excepted)  ;  England  had  built  no 
bridges,  made  no  high-roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug 
no  refervoirs*  Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other 
defeription  had  left  fome  monument  either  of  date 
or  benedcence  behind  him  ;  but  were  we  to  be  driven 
out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell 
that  it  had  been  poffeffed,  during  the  inglorious  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better  than  the 
ouran  outang  or  the  tiger  l” 

All  this  eloquence,  however,  was  at  preferit  entire¬ 
ly  ineffectual,  and  the  bill  was  finally  rejected  :  much 
confufion  and  altercation  enfued,  which  terminated  in 
a  change  of  miniitryand  diffolution  of  parliament.  On 
the  26th  of  May  1784  a  petition  from  the  company 
was  prefen  ted  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  praying  for 
fucli  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  affairs  might  feem  to 
demand.  This  was  followed  on  the  24th  of  June  by 
a  bill  for  allowing  the  company  to  divide  four  percent . 
for  the  half  year  concluding  with  midfummer  1784. 
This  having  paffed,  after  fome  debate,  a  new  bill  was 
propofed  by  Mr  Pitt  for  relieving  the  company  in  the 
mean  time,  and  regulating  their  affairs  in  time  to 
come.  A  bill  to  this  purpofe  had  been  brought  in 
during  the  laft  feffion  of  the  former  parliament  by 
the  fame  gentle  man,  which  he  wiflied  to  bring  to  a 
comparifon  with  that  of  Mr  Fox,  of  which  an  ac- 
NS6. 


count  lias  already  been  given.  In  this  bill  he  began  Company 

with  laying  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  iC  the  civil  - v — — 

and  military  government  of  India,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  imperial  dominion  of  our  territories  in  the  Eaft, 
ought  to  be  placed  under  other  controul  than  that  of 
the  merchants  iri  Leaden-hall  ilreet;  and  this  controul 
could  be  no  other  than  the  executive  branch  of  the 
conilitution.  The  commerce  of  the  company,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  to  be  left  as  free  from  reftri£tions  as  pof- 
fible ;  and,  laftly,  capricious  effedls  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  upon  the  conftitution  of  Britain,  were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  A  controul  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  legiflature  over  the  government  of  India 
had  indeed  been  eftablifhed  by  the  regulation  bill 
of  1773  ;  but  the  former  interference  of  minifters 
had  not  been  beneficial,  becaufe  it  had  not  been 
active  and  vigilant.  He  now  propofed,  therefore, 
that  a  board  fhould  be  inftituted  exprefsly  for  the 
purpofe.  This  board  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  to  confiff  of  the  fecretary  of  (late  for  the 
home  department,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  privy  council.  To  this 
board  the  difpatches  of  the  company  were  to  be  fub- 
mitted,  and  were  not  to  be  fent  to  India  until  they 
were  counterfigned  by  them.  To  prevent  quellions 
concerning  the  commercial  and  political  concerns  of 
the  company,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  difpatches  up¬ 
on  the  former  fubjedt  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  board; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  any  difference,  an  appeal  fliould 
be  made  to  the  king  in  council.  Though  he  (Mr  Pitt) 
had  not  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  propofal  of 
the  company  to  yield  the  appointment  of  foreign 
councils  to  the  crown,  he  was  neverthelefs  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king.  He  propofed  alfo  that  thite 
commander  fhould  have  a  vote  in  council  next  to  the 
prefident ;  that  the  king  fliould  be  empowered  to  be¬ 
llow  the  reverfion  of  his  oflice  ;  that  the  king  might 
recal  the  governor-general,  the  prelidents,  and  any  , 
members  of  their  councils.  He  yielded  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  officers,  with  the  fmgle  exceptions  he  had 
flated,  to  the  court  of  directors,  fubje£t,  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
negative,  the  directors  fhould  proceed  to  a  iecond 
choice,  and  fo  on.  He  deprived  the  court  of  proprie¬ 
tors  of  their  privilege  of  refcindiug  or  altering  the 
proceedings  of  their  court  of  directors  ;  and  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  foreign  government,  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
their  authority  fhould  compi  ife  in  it  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
cretion,  accompanied  with  the  reftraint  of  refponfi- 
bility.  He  propofed,  that  there  fliould  be  a  reviiiou 
of  the  eflablifliments  in  India  with  a  view  to  retrench¬ 
ments;  that  appointments  fliould  take  place  by  gra- - 
dation;  and  that  a  new  aud  fummary  tribunal  fliould 
be  eretled  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  that 
country.  With  regard  to  the  Zemindarzes,  though  lie 
could  not  help  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr  Fox,  on 
his  intention  of  refforing  them  to  their  proper  own¬ 
ers,  lie  yet  thought  that  a  general  and  indifcriini- 
nate  retlitution  was  as  bad  as  an  indifcrunhmte  co.11- 
fifeation.  lie  therefore  propofed,  that  an  inquiry 
fhould  be  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  refforing  fuch 
as  had  been  irregularly  and  unjuiUy  deprived,  and  that 
they  fnould  in  time  to  come  .be  fecured  againff  vio¬ 
lence. 

In  the  bill  of  1784  few  alterations  were  made.;  and 
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Company,  thefe  uniformly  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  controul.  They  were  permitted,  in  cafes  of 
emergency,  to  concert  original  meafures,  as  well  as  to 
revife,  corredl,  and  alter  thofe  of  the  dire&ors.  In 
matters  relative  to  peace  or  war,  where  fecrecy  was  a 
principal  obje&,  they  were  allowed  to  fend  their  orders 
dire&lyto  India,  without  any  communication  with  the 
dire&ors ;  to  the  commander  in  chief,  without  any 
communication  with  the  prefidencies;  and  the  number 
of  perfons  conftituting  the  different  councils  of  Bengal, 
Fort  St  George,  and  Bombay,  was  determined, — The 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  to  have 
an  abfolute  power  to  originate  orders  to  the  inferior 
prefidencies,  in  fuch  cafes  as  did  not  interfere  with  the 
dire&ions  already  received  from  Britain  ;  adding  a 
power  of  fufpenfion  in  cafe  of  difobedience.  The  fu- 
preme  council  were  forbidden,  unlefs  any  of  the  Indian 
princes  fhould  have  firft  commenced  or  meditated  hof- 
tilites,  to  enter  upon  war,  or  form  an  offenfive  treaty, 
without  orders  from  home.  The  inferior  councils  were 
forbidden  in  all  cafes  to  form  alliances;  and  in  cafes  of 
urgency,  were  commanded  to  infert  a  provifional  claufe, 
rendering  the  permanency  of  the  alliance  dependent  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  governor-general. 

Various  falutary  regulations  were  propofed  concern¬ 
ing  the  behaviour  of  the  company’s  fervants,  againfl 
whom  fo  great  complaints  had  been  made.  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  different  prefidencies 
into  the  expulfions  that  might  have  been  made  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  farmers,  and  of  the  oppreflive  rents 
find  contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted  from 
them  ;  and  meafures  were  directed  to  be  taken  for  their 
relief  and  future  tranquillity.  A  fimilar  examination 
was  ordered  into  the  different  eflablifhments  in  the 
Indian  fettlements  ;  a  report  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament.  The  company  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  fending  out  a  greater  number  of  cadets  or 
writers  than  what  were  abfolutely  neceffary;  and  it  was 
likewife  provided,  that  the  age  of  fuch  as  were  fent 
out,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  1 5,  nor  more  than  22  years. 
It  was  likewife  provided,  that  promotions  fhould  be 
made  in  the  order  of  feniority,  unlefs  in  extraordinary 
cafes;  for  which  the  prefidencies  fhould  make  them- 
felves  fpecifically  refponfible.  Crimes  committed  by 
Englifh  fubje&s  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  amen¬ 
able  to  every  Briti/h  court  of  juflice,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  they  had  been  committed  in  Britain.  Pre- 
fents,  unlefs  fuch  as  weie  abfolutely  ceremonial,  or  given 
to  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  or  a 
chaplain,  were  abfolutely  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 
of  contifcation  of  the  prefent,  and  an  additional  fine  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  court.  Difobedience  of  orders, 
unlefs  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  pecuniary  tranfa&ions 
prejudicial  to  the  interefls  of  the  company,  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  The  com¬ 
pany  were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  per¬ 
fon  legally  convidled  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to 
employ  him  in  their  tervice  for  ever.  The  governois 
of  the  diffeient  prefidencies  were  alfo  permitted  to  im- 
prifon  any  perfon  fufpected  of  illicit  correfpondence, 
and  were  ordered  to  fend  them  to  England  with  all 
convenient  fpeed.  Every  perfon  ferving,  or  who  fhould 
hereafter  ferve,  in  India,  was  alfo  required,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  give  an  exadl  account,  upon  oath,  *to 
the  court  of  exchequer  of  his  property,  within  two 
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months  after  his  arrival ;  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be  Company, 
kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  other  at  the 
India-houfe.  The  board  of  controul,  the  court  of  di- 
re&ors,  or  any  three  of  the  proprietors  wliofe  flock 
fhould  amount  together  to  1000 1.  were  allowed  to 
move  the  court  of  exchequer  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  account.  In  cafe  of  an  apparently  well  founded 
accufation,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  allowed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  party  upon  oath,  and  even  to  imprifon  him 
until  the  interrogatories  propofed  to  him  fhould  be  an- 
fvvered.  The  whole  property  of  a  perfon  who  fhould 
negledt  to  give  in  fuch  an  account  within  the  time  li¬ 
mited,  or  who  fhould  have  been  guilty  of  a  mifrepre- 
fentation  in  that  account  to  the  amount  of  2000 1.  fter- 
ling,  was  ordered  to  be  confifcated  ;  ten  per  cent,  to  tie 
paid  to  the  accufer,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Every 
perfon  who  had  once  been  employed  in  India,  but  had 
afterwards  relided  in  Europe  for  five  years,  unlefs 
fuch  refidence  had  been  exprefsly  on  account  of  his 
health,  was  declared  incapable  of  ever  being  fent  out  to 
India  again. 

As  a  farther  curb  on  the  company’s  fervants,  the 
attorney-general  or  court  of  diredfors  was  authorised 
to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  King’s-bench  a- 
gainfl  any  perfon  for  crimes  committed  in  India.  That 
court  was  empowered  alfo  to  imprifon  or  admit  the 
accufed  to  bail  immediately.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  within  30  days  a  certain  number  of  peers  fhoull 
be  chofen  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  that  houfe,  to  conflitute 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  accufed.  The  court  was 
finally  to  confift  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  four  peers,  and  fix  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  ;  and  the  accufed  had  a  right  to  a  peremp¬ 
tory  challenge.  From  this  court  there  was  no  appeal; 
and  it  was  empowered  to  adjudge  the  party  incapable 
of  ever  ferving  the  company  ;  to  punifh  by  fine  or  im*» 
prifonment ;  and  in  order  to  proportion  the  fine  to 
the  property  of  the  convidt,  the  court  of  exchequer 
might,  at  the  requifition  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of 
the  company,  examine  him  upon  oath  concerning  the 
fum  he  was^worth.  A  refufal  to  anfvver  was  to  be 
punifhed  with  confifcation  of  property,  and  imprifon- 
ment  during  pleafure. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  In¬ 
dia,  Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that  at  that  time  we  had  it  net 
in  our  power  to  puni/h  them.  Either  a  new  procefs 
muff  therefore  be  inliituted,  or  offences,  equally  /hock¬ 
ing  to  humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
religion  and  juftice,  muff  be  permitted  to  continue  un¬ 
checked.  Every  perfon  therefore  who  went  h  ere  aft  0% 
would  know  tlic  predicament  in  which  he  Hood  ;  and 
would  underhand,  that  by  fo  doing  he  agreed  to  give 
up  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  privileges  of  an  Englifh- 
man^  yet  in  this  lie  would  do  no  more  than  a  very 
numerous  and  honourable  body  of  men,  the  military, 
did  daily,  without  the  leaff  hefitation,  or  the  fmalldt 
impeachment  of  their  chara&er. 

This  bill,  fo  tremendous  in  its  appearance  to  the 
company’s  fervants,  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  the 
minority.  Mr  Francis  obferved,  that  it  went  upon 
two  principles,  viz.  the  abufe  of  power  abroad,  and 
the  want  of  it  at  home.  To  remedy  thefe,  Mr  Pitt 
had  propofed  to  augment  the  power  abroad,  and  to 
II  h  diini;ui& 
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Coirpany.  dfminrfti  that  at  home.  He  condemned  tlic  unlimited 
'  power  of  the  commifTioners,  and  even  pretended  to 
fuppofe  that  there  muft  have  been  fome  miftake  in  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  claufe  ;  it  being  impoftible  to  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  fet  afide  the  directors  at  home 
and  the  government  abroad,  in  ordef  to  throw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a  military  commander. 
Though  he  approved  of  the  claufe  by  which  fchemes 
of  conqueftand  extenlion  of  territory  were  condemned, 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  eftentially  defective  in  other 
refpe6ts ;  as  alluding  to  fa£ts  and  offences  which  were 
not  deferihed,  and  to  criminals  whom,  fo  far  from  pu- 
nifhing,  it  did  not  venture  to  deferibe.  With  vefpedl 
to  the  affair  of  prefents,  he  confeffed  that  his  opinion 
was  rather  lingular.  He  was  for  an  unlimited  pro¬ 
hibition  to  men  in  high  Rations;  but  in  the  ordinary 
tranfaftions  of  bulinefs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  ufeful,  without  giving  room  for  any  juft  rppre- 
henfions.  The  government  of  India,  as  it  was  nqw 
conftituted,  was  a  government  of  favour,  and  not  of 
juftice  ;  and  nothing  would  be  done  for  the  natives 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  forwarded  their  affairs  were 
gratified-  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  exception 
in  favour  of  prefents  of  ceremony  was  founded  upon 
ideas  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious,  and  was  even 
calculated  to  render  the  prohibition  itfelf  ufelefs  and 
ineffe&ual.  For  the  purpofe  of  receiving  prefents  of 
ceremony,  all  occafions  would  be  fufficiently  folemn. 
Fie  warmly  cenfured  alfo  the  power  of  imprifonntent 
given  to  the  refpeClive  prefidencies,  and  he  condemned 
the  inftitution  of  the  new  court  of  judicature  as  unne- 
ceffary,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous. 

Bv  Mr  Fox  the  hill  was  fo  highly  difapproved  of, 
that  he  objected  to  the  houfe  going  into  a  committee 
upon  it.  He  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  inftead  of 
diminifhing,  it  was  calculated  to  inereafe  the  calamities 
of  the  Eafi  ;  and  inftead  of  reforming,  to  perpetuate 
the  abufes  fo  much  complained  of.  The  board  of 
eontroul,  he  faid,  provided  for  a  weak  government  at 
home  by  a  divifion  of  power  ;  and  if  there  were  a  re¬ 
ceipt  ora  n  oft  rum  for  making  a  weak  government,  it 
was  by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  meafures  to  one, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  execute 
thenwto  another.  The  negative  given .  to  the  cora- 
iniflioners  operated  as  a  complete  annihilation  of  the 
company,  and  the  chartered  rights  fo  much  vaunted  of. 
The  bill  was  a  fcheme  of  dark  and  delufive  art,  and 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  company  by  flow  and  gra¬ 
dual  fap.  The  firft  ftep  was  originally  to  contrive 
meafures  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company;  and 
the  next,  to  convey  orders  fecretly  to  India,  at  the 
very  time  perhaps  that  the  commifTioners  were  openly 
giving  countenance  to  orders  of  a  quite  different  ten¬ 
dency  fent  from  the  diredlors.  With  regard  to  the 
new  tribunal,  he  confidered  it  as  in  truth  a  fereen  for 
delinquents  ;  fince  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the 
accufation  of  the  company  or  of  the  attorney-general ; 
in  which  cafe  he  had  only  to  conciliate  government  in 
order  to  remain  in  perfeft  fecurity. 

The  oppofition  of  Mr  Fox's  party  againft  this  bill 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  their  efforts  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  other.  The  houfe  divided  on  the  fpeaker's 
leaving  the  chair;  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  215.  Still,  however,  all  parts  of  the  bill 
were  warmly  debated.  In  the  courfc  of  converfation 


upon  this  fubje&,  Mr  Dempfter  exprefled  a  wifh  that  Company, 
the  king  could  he  requefted  to  fend  over  one  of  his  v — J 

fons  to  become  fovereign  of  that  country.  We  might 
then  enter  into  a  federal  union,  and  enjoy  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  could  be  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft  by  Europeans,  viz.  thofe  of  commerce.  The 
claufes  relative  to  the  native  princes  and  hereditary 
farmers  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Dun- 
das  ;  and  under  the  head  of  prefents,  the  exception  in 
favour  of  thofe  of  ceremony  was  withdrawn.  That 
claufe,  which  infilled  on  all  perfons  returning  from 
India  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  eflates 
upon  oath,  was  feverely  cenfured  by  Mr  Dempfter 
and  Mr  Eden;  and  after  fome  debate  was  entire¬ 
ly  withdrawn,  as  was  alfo  the  idea  of  making  the  per- 
fon  take  the  oath  when  required  by  the  board  of  con- 
troul.  Mr  Pitt  then  propofed,  that  perfons  who  had 
pafted  five  years  in  India,  and  accumulated  no  more 
than  L.5006  for  that  time,  or  double  that  fum  for  the 
next  five  years,  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  profecu- 
tion  011  the  fcore  of  their  fortunes.  But  on  a  fug- 
geftion  by  Mr  Atkinfon,  that,  in  cafe  of  fieknefs,  it 
might  not  be  practicable  for  a  perfon  arriving  from 
India  to  give  in  an  account  upon  oath  in  the  fpace  of 
two  months;  on  which  fuggellion,.  a  power  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  court  of  exchequer  for  extending  the  term 
from  time  to  time  as  they  fhould  think  proper.  It 
had  been  the  original  idea  of  the  chancellor,  that  this 
jurifdidlion  fhould  take  place  in  twelve  months  ;  and 
it  had  been  objected,  that  thus  perfons  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  trial  by  jury,  without  time  being  granted 
them  to  clioofe  whether  they  would  fubmit  to  the  con¬ 
dition.  Mr  Pitt  now  moved,  that  no  account  upon 
oath  fliould  bi  required  of  any  perfon  who  fliould  ar¬ 
rive  from  India  before  the  firft  of  January  1787.  This 
amendment  was  likewiie  cenfured  by  oppofition,  as 
holding  out  an  indemnity  to  peculators,  and  a  warning 
for  them  to  return  within  the  affigned  period.  It 
was  remarked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  that  by  the  bill  before 
the  houfe,  a  perfon  who  took  the  oath  would  be  liable 
all  his  lifetime  to  a  profecution  for  perjury.  He  could 
therefore  make  no  fetdementof  his  fortune;  he  could  not 
fell  or  mortgage  his  eftate,  as  nobody  would  have  any 
thing  to  da  with  a  property  which  was  ftill  liable  to 
conteft  and  forfeiture.  This  reprefentation  produced 
another  amendment,  limiting  the  commencement  of  a 
profecution  to  the  period  of  three  years.  The  claufe 
prohibiting  the  return  of  any  perfon  to  India  under 
certain  conditions,  was  alfo  mitigated  by  two  amend¬ 
ments  from  the  chancellor ;  one  of  them  exempting 
the  officers  of  the  king  from  its  operation;  and  the 
other  permitting  the  reftoration  of  any  perfon  with 
the  confeftt  of  the  directors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
court  of  proprietors. 

With  tliefe  amendments  the  bill  finally  pafted  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  28th  of  July.  On  being 
canned  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  met  with  a  very  vi¬ 
gorous  oppofition  ;  the  principal  fpeakers  againft  it 
being  Lord  Stormont  and  the  Earl  of  Carlifle.  The 
former  animadverted  upon  the  principle  df  feniority 
eftablifhed  by  it ;  which  lie  faid  was  particularly  ill- 
fuited  to  the  critical  pofture  of  affairs  and  our  prefent 
iituation  in  India;  and  he  aflerted,  that  h H  fuen  a 
claufe  been  in  effeeft  at  the  time  that  Lord  Clive  firft; 
entered  into  the  company's  fervice,  there  would  not 
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Company,  have  been  an  inch*  of  the  territorial  poffefiions  at 
—  prelent  belonging  to  this  country.  It  would  damp 
the  ardour  of  emulation,  check  the  riling  fpirit  of 
the  youth  now  in  Alia,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
moft  extraordinary  talents  were  neceffary  to  raife  us 
from  our  inaufpicions  and  ruined  condition.  He  ob¬ 
jected  alfo  to  the  power  of  rceal  in  the  board  of  con- 
troul ;  which,  lie  faid,  was  by  110  means  a  fufficient 
check  upon  the  company’s  fervants  in  India.  The 
diftance  of  time  and  place,  he  faid,  were  fo  great, 
that  a  recal  from  India  could  not  have  the  leait  ef¬ 
fect.  But  tliefe  remonltrances  had  very  little  weight 
with  the  lioufe  ;  the  bill  being  finally  palled  on  the 
9th  of  Auguft. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  a  declaratory  law  was 
found  neceffary,  in  confequence  of  a  controverfy  which 
had  an  fen  between  the  board  of  controul  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  had  been  refolvcd,  in  the  month  of  October 
1 78 7,  when  his  Majefty  had  reafon  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  look  with  more  than  common  anxiety  to  the 
fafetv  and  prefervation  of  every  part  of  the  Britifh 
dominions,  to  fend  out  four  additional  regiments  for 
the  better  protection  of  our  Indian  pofteffions ;  nor 
was  the  delign  taken  up  as  a  temporary,  but  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent,  cilablifhment  of  his  Majefty’ s 
troops  in  India.  At  that  time,  no  unwillingnefs  to 
receive  the  regiments  on  board  the  company’s  (hips, 
and  provide  for  their  fnpport  in  India,  had  been  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  court  of  directors  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  meafure  had  been  eonfidered  as  a  wife  one, 
and  the  fuggefiion  of  it  had  given  univerfal  fatisfac- 
t ion .  Since,  however,  the  threatening ito.nn  bad  been 
difperfed,  far  different  fenliments  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  directors,  at  leaft,  were  of  opinion,  that  imlefs 
they  made  a  requifition  to  government  for  further  mi¬ 
litary  affiftance,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  bear,  or 
to  refufe  to  bear,  the  expence  of  any  additional  regi¬ 
ments  of  his  Majelly’s  army  which  might  be  lent  to 
India ;  and  this  opinion  feemed  to  be,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  grounded  on  the  a£l  of  1 78 1 ,  by  which  the  Eaft 
India  company  were  bound  to  pay  for  fuch  of  his  Ma¬ 
jefty ’s  troops  as  had,  by  their  requilition,  been  fept  to 
India.  This  idea  had  been  much  agitated  without  doors, 
and  the  directors  had  thought  proper  to  con'fult  differ¬ 
ent  cou nf el  of  eminence  on  the  fubjeCf. 

I11  this  biilinefs  twm  questions naturally  arofe — Firft, 
Whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  fend  his  troops  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  and,  fecondly,  If  he  feat 
them  to  India,  who  ought  to  defray  the  expeuce  ? 
That  his  Majefty  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  his  royal 
prerogative,  to  direCl  the  diftrioiition  of  his  army,  no 
one  could,  with  any  colour  of  reafon,  difpute.  The  on¬ 
ly  point,  therefore,  which  offered  itfelf  for  difeuflion 
was,  whether,  if  his  Majefty,  by  virtue  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive,  thought  proper  to  fend  four  additional  regiments 
to  India,  the  expeuce  of  fending  them,  and  their  fup- 
port,  ought  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India,  which  they  prote&ed  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  numbers,  that  by  the  a£t  of  1  784,  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  power  of  the  court  of  dire&ors,  touching  the 
military  and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  alio  the 
collection,  management,  and  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  territorial  pofftfiions,  was  transferred  to  the 
board  of  controul,  which  might  direCl  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  thefe  revenues  in  the  manner  that  to  them 
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opinions  of  counfcl,  confirming  thofe  doubts,  had  been 
taken,  all  of  which  had  gone  abroad  into  the  world, 
it  was  eonfidered  as  a  neceffary  meafure  to  call  upon 
the  different  branches  of  the  legislature  to  remove  thofe 
doubts  in  the  moft  effe&ual  way  by  a  bill.  It  was 
certainly  very  evident,  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  four  regiments  might,  on  board  the  company’s 
fitips,  be  fent  out  to  India  at  a  very  inconfiderable  ex- 
pence  ;  whereas,  if  tranfports  had  been  fpecially  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpofe,  the  expencc  muft  have  been 
enormous.  To  oblige  the  company,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  expence  out  of  their  Indian  revenues,  as  had  al¬ 
ready  been  intimated  to  them  by  the  commiffioners  of 
controul,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved,  on 
the  5th  of  February  1788,  “  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubts  refpeCting  the 
power  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  affairs  of  India.” 

I11  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  anfwer  to  the  re- 
maiks  of  opp edition,  Mr  Pitt  defired  to  remind  the 
lioufe  that  he  had  provoked  the  difeuffion  of  the  bill, 
and  had  earneftly  folicited  them  to  bring  it  to  the  t eft 
of  the  moft  fevere  and  fcrupulous  investigation.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  di'puted,  whether  by  the  acl 
of  1784  the  board  of  controul  had  any  right  of  fu- 
perintendence  over  the  revenue  ?  Would  it  be  contend¬ 
ed  that  parliament  meant  to  leave  the  finances  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  who  had  been  declared  unfit 
to  be  trailed  with  them  ?  Was  it  likely,  that,  when 
they  provided  for  the  better  management  of  the  poli* 
tieal  and  military  concerns,  they  had  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  -circuiuftance  upon  which  thefe  concerns  in- 
ftparably  depended  ?  The  board  of  controul  had  al¬ 
ready  proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous  eftablifhmenu 
in  India  $  their  right  of  interference  in  that  tcfpetl 
had  never  been  queftioned  ;  and  what  indeed  would  be 
the  confequence  of  denying  this  right  ?  The  court  of 
dire&ors,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  as  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  their  charter  drew  near,  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  their  monopoly  would  be  renewed,  would 
certainly  make  it  their  firft  object  to  fwell  the  amount 
of  their  imports,  and  would  negledt  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  ftate  of  India.  The  duty  of 
admin iftration  was  to  look,  firft,  to  the  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  the  natives  ;  fecondly,  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  territorial  poffefiions ;  thirdly,  to  the  difeharge  of 
the  debts  due  to  the  perfons  who  had  advanced  their 
money,  and  enabled  the  company  to  ftruggle  with  their 
late  difficulties  ;  and,  in  the  la  ft  place,  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Was  it  probable 
that  the  court  of  dire&ors  would  a£l  upon  that  fcale  ? 

Could  it  have  been  intended  to  confide  in  their  difere- 
tion  ?  It  had  been  faid,  that  the  powers  attributed  to 
the  board  of  controul  were  the  fame  in  fuhftance  as 
had  before  been  given  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and 
the  lords  of  the  treafury.  But  the  fa&  was  other- 
wife.  The  court  of  dire&ors  had  been  obliged  to 
communicate  their  difpatclies  previous  to  their  going 
to  India  ;  but  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  to  give  any  directions  concerning  them. 

The  refponfibility  had  ordinarily  refted,  under  the  for¬ 
mer  government,  with  the  court  of  direClors  ;  under 
the  prefent  it  was  wholly  veiled  with  the  board  of 
controul* 
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Company.  An  objection  had  been  ftated,  that  the  declaratory 
u— v— w  kill  conveyed  to  the  king  the  power  of  maintaining 
an  army  without  the  content  of  parliament.  No  pro- 
pofition  (Mr  Pitt  obferved)  could  be  more  adverfe  to 
his  intentions  than  that  which  was  thus  imputed  to 
him.  But  in  reality  the  troops  in  queftion  had  already 
been  recognifed  by  parliament  when  they  voted  the 
eftimate  for  raffing  them  ;  and  the  number  of  king’s 
regiments  ferving  in  India  would  always  be  to  be 
afcertained  by  the  company  belonging  to  each,  which 
remained  in  England  for  the  purpole  of  recruiting, 
and  the  expence  of  which  would  be  to  be  provided  for 
by  parliament. 

Mr  Pitt  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  the  objedl 
cf  the  ad  of  1784  to  affume  the  power  of  fuperin- 
tendence  and  controul,  without  affuming  the  power  of 
patronage.  In  the  prefent  bill  he  declared,  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  which  his-underftanding  had  fug- 
gelled  fbr  the  diminution  of  patronage.  The  regi¬ 
ments  in  quetlion  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and  of  courfe 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  fovereign  could  en¬ 
tirely  depart  from  his  prerogative  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  But  the  king  had  a  died  with  the  mod  gra¬ 
cious  attention  to  the  company,  and  to  the  merits  of 
the  officers  who  had  grown  grey  in  their  fervice  ;  ha¬ 
ving  relinquifhed  nearly  half  the  patronage  of  the  re¬ 
giments,  and  leaving  the  difpofal  of  thefe  commiffions 
to  the  court  of  diredors.  The  company  indeed  al¬ 
leged  that  they  had  600  officers  unemployed  ;  but  the 
king  could  not  forget  that  he  had  2800  officers  upon 
half-pay,  not  perhaps  more  meiitorious,  but  certainly 
not  lefs  fo,  than  thofe  in  the  company’s  fervice,  and 
many  of  whom  had  adnally  ferved  with  diftindlion  in 
India.  Such  had  been  the  forbearance  he  had  thought 
it  proper  to  exercife  upon  the  fubjedl  of  patronage. 
But  if,  by  the  objection  that  had  been  ftarted,  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  great  political  patronage,  this 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  at  all  times  intended  to 
affume.  Men  who  were  refponfible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the 
appointment  of  thofe  whom  they  were  to  entrufl  with 
the  execution  of  their  orders.  But  it  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  patronage  left  to  the  company  was 
very  confiderable,  when  the  great  extent  of  their  mi¬ 
litary  eilabliffiment  was  properly  recolleded.  Mr  Pitt 
added,  that  the  objtdlions  that  were  ftarted  on  this 
head  would  poflibly  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
confolidation  of  the  two  armies  in  India ;  an  obje<d 
on  many  accounts  deftrable,  and  which  in  fome  way 
or  other  muft  be  attempted.  If  it  ffiould  be  thought 
advifable  to  make  the  whole  army  royal,  then  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  patronage  of  the  crown  would  be  greatly  in- 
creafed.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  meafure  was 
neceffary  ;  and  there  was  fcaicely  any  thing  to  which 
he  would  not  affent,  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  nation  refpe&ing  the  undue  ufe  of  this  patronage. 
For  the  bill  now  before  the  houfe,  Mr  Pitt  profeffed 
himfelf  ready  to  propofe  claufes  that  fhould  annihilate 
every  fufpieion  of  danger. 

The  fpecch  of  Mr  Pitt  produced  a  favourable  effedl 
upon  the  country  gentlemen  ;  and  the  claules  which  he 
had  alluded  to  being  moved,  were  received  without  any 
debate.  Thefe  provided,  That  no  king’s  troops,  be¬ 
yond  the  number  which  was  now  propofed,  ffiould  be 
lent  to  India  under  the  authority  of  any  exifting  law ; 
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That  no  increafe  of  falary  ffiould  be  given  to  any  of  Company 
the  fervants  of  the  company,  without  the  difpatches  v“-— ^ 

for  that  purpofe  being  laid  before  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  thirty  days  previous  to  their  being  fent ;  and 
that  no  gratuity  ffiould  be  given,  the  propofal  for 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  court  of  diredlors, 

A  fourth  claufe  was  added  to  thefe  by  the  minifter, 
which  had  not  precifely  the  fame  objedl :  it  diredl- 
ed,  that  an  account  of  the  revenues  and  diffiurfe- 
ments  of  the  company  fhould  be  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment  at  a  certain  affigned  period  in  the  courfe  of  every 
year. 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  on 
the  14th  of  March,  read  a  Hr  ft  time  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  propofed  for  a  fecond 
reading  on  the  enfuing  Monday.  This  precipitation 
was  made  the  fubjedt  of  a  petition,  offered  by  certain 
proprietors,  and  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  they  requefted  a  delay  of  three 
days,  till  a  general  meeting  could  be  held  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Eaft  India  company.  To  this  fugge- 
ftion  it  wa3  objedled  by  Lord  Thuilow  and  Lord 
Hawkefbury,  that  the  ffiips  of  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany  were  now  detained  in  port  at  the  enormous  ex- 
pencc  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  diem.  By 
Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  it  was  re¬ 
plied,  that  no  expence,  however  great,  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  confideration  of  the  prefent  queftion.  The  bill 
decided  upon  a  matter  of  private  right,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  could  not  juftly  refufe  to  hear  the  petitioners. 

The  houfe  divided  upon  the  queftion,  contents  32, 
not  contents  75.  A  motion  of  Lord  Porchefler  was 
rejedled  by  a  limilar  majority,  for  referring  a  queftion 
to  the  twelve  judges  refpedling  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  adl  of  1784. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid,  that  he  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  circnmftanced  on  the  prefent  occafion,  lince  he  had 
never  been  pleafed  with  any  of  the  bills  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  India  that  had  yet  been  brought  into 
parliament.  He  had  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Eaft  were  trufted  in  the  beft  hands 
when  they  were  veiled  in  the  company  itfelf.  He  had 
oppofed  the  bill  of  1783,  becaufe  it  flagrantly  violated 
the  charter  of  the  company,  and  placed  an  immenfe 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  commiffion,  that  was  not  re- 
fpoiffible,  fo  far  as  he  could  find,  either  to  the  king 
or  the  parliament.  He  had  oppofed  the  adt  of  1784,, 
becaufe  it  gave  to  the  crown  an  enormous  addition  of 
power.  But  he  could  not  admit  that  that  adt  was  in 
any  degree  fo  violent  and  defpotical  as  the  bill  which 
preceded  it.  The  declaratory  meafure  now  under  con¬ 
fideration  muft  neceffarily  have  his  complete  approba¬ 
tion.  It  con  filled  of  two  diitindt  parts  ;  its  expofi- 
tion  of  the^adl  of  1784,  and  certain  enadting  claufes 
containing  checks  and  reflraints  upon  the  extenfive 
patronage  that  the  government  of  the  Eaft  naturally 
gave.  To  the  former  part  he  muft  inevitably  agree. 

That  the  adl  of  1784  gave  to  the  board  ol  controul 
complete  authority,  had  always  been  his  opinion.  For 
that  reafon  he  had  oppofed  it :  but,  entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  muft  jollity  the  prefent  bill,  which  in  his 
mind  was  a  true  declaration  of  the  fadl.  He  could 
not  but  equally  approve  of  the  rellraints  that  were 
propofed  upon  the  exercife  of  patronage.  Patronage 
was  infeparable  from  power.  But  when  he^  faw  the 
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Company.  induftry  with  which  it  was  limited,  and  miniflers  were 
— y— ^  tied  down  from  the  abide  of  it  5  when  he  faw  that 
it  was  not  to  be  ufed  otherwife  than  for  the  good  of 
the  fervicc,  lie  could  not  view  the  prefent  meafure 
with  the  fame  jealoufy  with  which  he  was  accuflomed 
to  regard  proportions  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
crown . 

The  bill,  however,  underwent  a  fevere  difcuflion  in 
this  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  houfe  ;  but  at  length 


brador  has  been  dire&ed  towards  the  fifhery,  the  annual  Company, 
produce  of  which  exceeds  49,000b 

The  above  are  the  principal  trading  companies  pre- 
fently  fubfifling  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  to  the  number 
might  have  been  added  one  of  vafl  importance,  the 
Scotch  Darien  Company ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crooked 
and  pufillanimous  policy  of  the  Englifh  miniflry  at  the 
time.  For  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Da- 


pa(Ted. 

In  May  following  a  petition  was  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  the  company,  dating  certain 
pecuniary  embarraffments  which  they  apprehended  to 
take  place  on  the  fird  of  March  1790,  owing  to  the 
arrears  of  the  war,  to  the  government  claim  of 
L.  500,000,  to  the  debt  incurred  in  China,  and  to 
the  advances  neceffary  to  be  made  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  China  trade.  In  compliance  with  their  peti¬ 
tion,  Mr  Pitt  moved  on  the  following  day  that  they 
fhould  be  empoweied  to  borrow  a  fum  not  exceeding 
L.  1,200,000.  He  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that 
in  all  probability  the  company  in  1791  would  have  up¬ 
wards  of  L.  3,000,000  Sterling  more  than  fufficient  to 
difeharge  their  debts.  The  meafure  was  carried  thro’ 
both  houfes  without  oppofition. 

3.  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company .  The  vad  countries  which 
fur  round  Hudfon’s  Bay  abound  with  animals  whofe 
furs  and  lkins  are  excellent,  being  far  fuperior  in  quality 
to  thofe  found  in  kfs  northerly  regions.  In  1670, 
a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
confid  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfous,  for  the  exclufive 
trade  to  this  bay  ;  and  they  have  a&ed  under  it  ever 
fince  with  great  benefit  to  themfelves.  The  company 
employ  four  fhips  and  130  feamen.  They  have  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort,  Churchill  river, 
Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  dand  on  the 
wed  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  186  men. 
The  French,  in  May  1782,  took  and  dedroyed  thefe 
forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  valued  at  500,000  b 
They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  1 6,ooo  l. 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,34°^ 
which  yield  to  the  revenue  3734^  This  includes  the 
fifhery  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmall  as  it 
is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and  even 
foine  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general  ;  for  the 
commodities  we  exchange  with  the  Indians  for  their 
fkins  and  furs,  are  all  manufa&ured  in  Britain 5  and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch 
things  are  lent  of  which  we  have  the  greatefl  plenty, 
and  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with 
us.  Though  the  workmanfhip  too  happens  to  be  in 
many  refpe&s  fo  deficient  that  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fkins  and  furs 
we  bring  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  enter  largely  into  our 
manufadlures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  trading  with 
many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage..  Thefe 
circumftances  tend  to  prove  incontcflably  the  immenfe 
benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throw¬ 
ing  open  the  trade  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  fince  even  in  its 
prefent  reftrained  ftate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  This 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trade  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  now  as  it  was  before  we  got  pofleflion  of 
Canada*  The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  La- 
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Greenland  Company.  See  Greenland. 

Banking  Companies.  See  Bank. 

Of  eflablifhments  fimilar  to  the  above  in  other  coun* 
tries,  the  following,  belonging  totheDutch  andFrencb, 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  molt  important. 

I.  Dutch  Companies.  1.  Their  Eafl  India  com¬ 
pany  had  its  rife  in  the  midft  of  the  ftruggle  which 
that  people  had  for  their  liberty  :  for  the  Spaniards 
having  forbidden  all  commerce  with  them,  andfhutup 
all  their  ports  ,  neceflity  infpired  fome  Zealanders  to  feek 
a  new  north-eaft  paffage  to  China. 

This  enterprize  proving  unfuccefsful  to  three  feve- 
ral  armaments  in  1594*  I595>  an<^  I5 9^>  a  fecond  com¬ 
pany  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
remote  Parts  :  which,  in  i595,took  the  ordinary  route 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in  two 
years  and  a  half’s  time  with  little  gain  but  good 
hopes. 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  juft  eftablifhed  at 
Amflerdam,  being  united,  equipped  other  fleets  ;  and 
thefe  occafioned  other  companies  at  Amflerdam,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  in  Zealand,  &c.  infomuch  that  the  flates  foon 
began  to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each 
other.  Under  this  concern,  they  called  all  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  feveral  companies  together,  who  all  confent- 
ed  to  an  union,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by 
the  States  in  1602;  a  very  remarkable  epocha,  as  being 
that  of  the  molV  folid  and  celebrated  eflablifhment  of 
commerce  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Its  firfl  capital  was  fix  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
guilders.  It  had  fixty  dire&ors,  divided  into  feveral 
chambers  ;  twenty  in  that  of  Amflerdam,  twelve  in 
that  of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delft  and  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  a  like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluys  and  Horn. 
As  each  grant  expires,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  new  one,  which  it  has  already  done  five  times 
fince  the  firfl,  paying  a  confiderable  fum  each  time. 
The  lafl  application  was  in  1773,  when  the  company, 
after  flaring  that  its  trade  had  declined,  folicited  the 
flates-general  to  grant  a  diminution  of  the  film  for¬ 
merly  paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Upon  this 
reprefentation,  their  high  mightineffes,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  prolonged  the 
charter  for  three  years,  upon  the  old  eflablifhment  ^ 
and  finding,  upon  examination,  that  the  company  had 
really  fuflained  great  Ioffes,  and  its  trade  confidently 
declined,  they  aSed  with  the  fpirit  of  a  wife  commer¬ 
cial  commonwealth,  by  complying  with  the  company’s 
requefl.  They  therefore,  in  1776,  granted  them  a 
new  charter  for.  30  years,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
former,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  2,00.0,000  of 
florins,  inflead  of  3,000,000  which  they  paid  before,, 
and  the  fum  of  360,000  florins  yearly;  which  annual' 
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Company,  payment  they  were  allowed  to  make  either  in  money  to  little  purpofe. 


1  or  merchandize.  In  confequence  of  this  indulgence, 
the  flock  of  the  company  rofe  in  a  fliort  time  110  Id's 
than  19  per  cent. 

Their  fa£tories,  refidences,  Si c.  in  the  Ead  Indies, 
arc  very  numerous  ;  reaching  from  the  Perlian  gulph 
to  the  coafl  of  China  :  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia, 
the  centre  of  their  commerce  :  here  refules  their  gene¬ 
ral,  with  the  date  and  fplcndor  of  a  fovercigii  prince  ; 
making  war  and  peace  with  the  eadern  kings  and  em¬ 
perors  at  pleafure. 

The  other  more  confiderable  fadories  are,  Taiouam 
on  the  coad  of  China,  Nangifac.  in  Japan,  Malacca, 
Surat,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Moluccas,  Sic.  feveral 
on  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Ifpahan,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Sic-  in  all,  they  number  40  factories  and 
25  fortrefles.  They  have  the  whole  trade  of  the 
fpicery  in  their  own  hands. 

2.  Their  Weft  India  Company  was  eflablifhed  in  1621, 
with  an  exclulive  privilege  to  trade  24  years  along  the 
coads  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  in  America  from  the  fouth 
point  of  Newfoundland,  through*  the  llraits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan,  that  of  Le  Mairc,  or  others,  to  the  ftraits  of 
Anian,  both  in  the  North  and  South  Sea.  The  di¬ 
rectors  are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the  Eaft 
India  company),  out  of  which  19  are  chofen  for  the 
general  direction  of  affairs.  In  1647,  the  company 
renewed  its  grant  for  25  years  ;  but  it  was  fcarce  able 
to  hold  out  the  term,  on  account  of  its  great  Ioffes  and 
expences  in  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fer- 
nambuc,  and  the  greateflpart  of  Brafil,  from  the  Por- 
teguefe.  The  weaknefs  of  this  company,  which  had 
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At  length,  things  not  being  difpo-  Company 
fed  for  a  new  Ead  India  company,  nor  much  good  to 
be  expected  from  the  old  one,  in  1708  the  minidry 
allowed  the  dire&ors  to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of 
St  Malo,  and  refigw  to  them  their  privilege  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  In  the  hands  of  thefe  lad,  the  com¬ 
pany  began  to  flourifli.  See  India  Company,  below. 

Its  chief  faCtory  is  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coad  of 
Coromandel.  Phis  is  the  relidence  of  the  direCtor-ge- 
neral;  the  other  factories  are  i neon liderable.  The  mer¬ 
chandizes  which  the  company  brings  into  France  are, 
iiiks,  cottons,  fpices,  coffee,  rice,  faltpetre  ;  feveral 
kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  wood,  wax,  printed  cali¬ 
coes,  muflins,  Sic . 

2,  Their  JVf  India  Company  was  edabliflied  in 
1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and 
feign iory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iflands,  file 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  Firma  of  America,  from  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Oroonoko  ;  with  an 
exclulive  privilege  for  the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  as 
alfo  of  Senegal  and  the  coads  of  Guinea,  for  40  years, 
only  paying  half  the  duties.  The  dock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  lo  confiderable,  that  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
45  vcdels  were  equipped  ;  wherewith  they  took  pofief- 
fion  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  fettled  a  com¬ 
merce  :  yet  this  only  fubfifted  nine  years.  In  1674, 
the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  countries  above  re¬ 
united  to  the  king's  dominions  as  before  ;  the  king 
reiniburiing  the  actions  of  the  adventurers.  This  re¬ 
vocation  was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  occafioned  by  its  Ioffes  in  the  wars  with  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  necefhcated  it  to  borrow  above  a  mil- 


_  lion,  and  even  to  alienate  its  exclulive  privilege  for 

feveral  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of  the  coafis  of  Guinea  :  and  partly  to  its  having  in  good 
the  Ead  Indies,  occafioned  its  didblution  at  the  ex-  meafure  anfwered  its  end  ;  which  was  to  recover  the 
pirauion  of  its  grant.  commerce  of  the  Wed  Indies  from  the  Hutch,  who 

In  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient  had  torn  it  from  them  ;  for  the  French  merchants,  be- 
proprietors  and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  the  ing  now  accudomed  to  traffic  to  the  Antilles,  by  per- 

million  of  the  company,  were  fo  attached  to  it^  -that 
it  was  not  doubted  they  would  fupport  the  commerce 
after  the  diffolution  of  the  company. 

3.  I  heir  Mijfijfippi  Company  was  fil'd  edablifhed  in 
1684  *n  favour  oj  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  projected  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  fort  of  Frontignae  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 


fame  rights  and  edablifhment  with  the  former;  and 
Hill  fubfids,  though  confiderably  decayed.  Their  firlt 
capital  was  about  fix  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal 
cdablifliments  are,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  another  on  the 
Gold  Coad  of  Africa,  at  Tobago,  Curaffao,  Sic .  in 
America. 

II.  I  SEN'CH  Companies.  1.  Their  Eaf  India  Com - 


pany  was  edablifhed  in  1664,  with  an  exclulive  privi¬ 
lege  to  trade  for  50  years  in  all  the  feas  of  the  Ead 
Indies*  and  South  Sea.  No  adventurer  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  1  coo  livres  in  flock;  and  foreigners 
who  have  20,000  livres  in  dock  to  be  reputed  jregni- 
coles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar ; 
and  the  king  to  be  at  one-fifth  of  the  expence  of  the 
three  fil'd  armaments,  without  intered  :  the  principal 
to  be  refunded  in  ten  years ;  or,  if  the  company  find 
it  lofes  on  the  whole,  the  lofs  to  fall  on  the  king's 
fide. 

The  capital  fund  of  the  company,  which  was  modly 
furnifned  by  the  king,  was  feven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres,  but  was  to  have.been  fifteen  millions. 

In  effect,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport 
the  company,  yet  it  dill  drooped  and  dill  flruggled  ; 
till  having  fublifled  ten  years  without  any  change  in 
its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  difeharge  its  en¬ 
gagements,  there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but 


ver,  travelled  over  the  country  in  the  year  1683,  and 
returned  to  France  to  folicit  the  edablifhment.  This 
obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  colony  with  four  vef- 
fels  leaden  with  inhabitants,  See.  but  entering  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  lie  did  not,  it  feerns,  know  the  ri¬ 
ver  that  had  cod  him  fo  much  fatigue,  but  fettled  on 
another  river  unknown,  wlieie  his  colony  perilled  by 
degrees  ;  fo  that  in  1685  there  were  not  100  perfons 
remaining.  Making  feveral  expeditions  to  find  the 
Miffiffippi,  he  was  killed  in  one  of  them  by  a  party 
who  mutinied  againd  him  ;  whereupon  the  colony  was 
difperfed  and  loll.  M.  Hiberville  afterwards  fucceed- 
ed  better.  He  found  the  Miffiffippi,  built  a  fort,  and 
fettled  a  French  colony  there  ;  but  he  being  poifoned, 
it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  who  fear¬ 
ed  fucli  a  neighbour,  in  1712  M.  Crozat  had  the 
whole  property  of  trading  to  the  French  territories  call¬ 
ed  Louifutna  granted  him  for  15  years. 

4.  Company  of  the  JVeJL  In  1717,  the  Sieur  Crozat 
furrendered  his  grant;  and  in  the  fame 


year  a  new 
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Company  company  was  ere&ed  under  tlie  title  of  Company  of  the 
u- — Wejl:  to  which,  betides  every  thing  granted  to  the 
former  company,  was  added  the  commerce  of  beaver, 
enjoyed  by  the  Canada  company  from  the  year  1706, 
but  expiring  in  1717.  In  this  eftabliihment,  an  equal 
view  was  had  to  the  finances  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  ;  and,  accordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its 
eftabliihment  regarded  die  fettling  a  colony,  a  trade, 
&c.  the  other  the  vending  part  of  the  bills,  called  hills 
cfjlate,  which  could  no  longer  fubfiit  on  their  prefent 
footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  ufual  in 
fueh  dtablifhments  :  for  the  latter,  the  adions  are 
fixed  at  500  livres,  eaeh  payable  in  bills  of  date  ;  the 
addons  to  be  elleemed  as  merchandize,  and  in  that 
quality  fo  be  bought,  fold,  and  trafficked.  The  bills  of 
f  ate,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  addons,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  fmilhiug  hand 
to  the  company,  in  1717  its  fund  was  fixed  at  an  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  livres;  which  being  rilled,  the  cafh  was 

flint  up.  . 

5.  India  Company .  The  jundion  of  the  former  com¬ 
pany  with  that  of  Canada  was  immediately  followed 
by  its  union  with  that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  year 
1718,  by  an  arret  of  council ;  which  at  the  fame  time 
granted  the  new  company  the  commerce  of  beavers,  and 
made  it  millrefs  of  the  negro  or  Guinea  trade  to  the 
French  colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfection  but  an 
union  with  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  with  thofe 
of  China  and  St  Domingo  ;  which  was  effeded,  with 
the  two  ill'll  in  1719,  and  with  the  third  in  1720. 
This  union  of  the  Fail  India  and  China  company  with 
the  company  of  the  Well ,  occafioned  ail  alteration,  of 
the  name  \  and  it  was  henceforth  called  the  India  Com" 
pany . 

The  reafons  of  the  union  were,  the  inability  of  the 
two  former  to  carry  on  their  commerce  ;  the  immenfe 
debts  they  had  coutraded  in  the  Indies,  efpecially  the 
Fait  company,  complaints  whereof  had  been  fent  to 
court  by  the  Indians,  which  difcredited  the  company 
fo  that  they  durff  not  appear  any  longer  at  Surat ; 
the  little  care  they  took  to  difcharge  their  en¬ 
gagements  ;  and  their  having  transferred  their  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  private  traders  ot  St  Malo,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  returns  of  their 
lliips. 

The  ancient  adfons  of  the  company  of  the  Weft, 
which  were  not  at  par  when  this  engrartment  was  pro- 
jeded,  before  it  was  completed,  were  rifen  to  300  per 
cent.;  which  unexpeded  fuccefs  gave  oceafion  to  con¬ 
clude  the  new  adions  of  the  united  companies  would 
not  bear  lefs  credit.  Tlie  concourfe  of  fubferibers  was 
fo  great,  that  in  a  month’s  time  there  were  above  fifty 
millions  fubferibed  for the  firft  twenty-five  million 
adions  which  were  granted  to  the  India  company,  be¬ 
yond  the  hundred  millions  of  ftock  allowed  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Weft,  being  filled  as  foon  as  the  books 
were  opened  ;  to  fatisfy  the  earneftntfs  of  the  fubferi¬ 
bers,  the  ftoek  was  increafed  by  feveral  arrets  to  three 
hundred  millions.  Credit  Hill  increafing,  the  new  ac¬ 
tions  rofe  to  1 2CO  per  cent .  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
company  of  the  Weft  to  1900 per  cent.;  an  exorbitant 
price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  rofe.  Its  con¬ 
dition  was  now  fo  fiourilhing,  that  in  1  y  1 9  ^  offered 
the  king  to  take  a  leafe  of  all  liis  farms  for  nine  years, 


at  the  rate  of  three  millions  five  hundred  tlioufand  livres  Company, 
per  annum  more  than  had  been  given  before  ;  and  a’fo  " — v""  1  ' lf 
to  lend  his  majefty  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  offers  were  accep¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  king,  in  confideratioii  hereof,  granted 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  com¬ 
panies  united  to  that  company  to  the  year  1770;  on 
condition,  however,  of  difehargmg  all  the  debts  of  the 
old  Eaft  India  company,  without  any  deduction  at  all. 

The  loan  of  twelve  hundred  millions  not  being  fufti- 
cient  for  the  occafions  of  the  ftate,  was  augmented, 
three  months  afterwards,  with  three  hundred  millions 
more ;  which,  with  the  former  loan,  and  another  of 
one  hundred  millions  before,  made  fixteen  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  for  which  the  king  was  to  pay  interell  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the 
company  the  honour  to  prelide  in  their  affembly,  where 
he  made  feveral  propofals  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
king:  the  principal  of  thefe  was,  that  they  fhould  take 
on  them  the  charge  and  admin iftratfon  of  the  royal 
bank.  This  was  accepted  of ;  and  Mr  Law,  comptrol¬ 
ler-general  of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king 
infpeCtor-general  of  the  India  company  and  bank 
united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  fhould  have 
been  a  mutual  help  to  both  thofe  famous  eftabliftiments, 
proved  the  fatal  point  from  whence  the  fall  of  both 
commenced  :  from  this  time,  both  the  bank  bills  and 
the  a&ions  of  the  company*  began  to  fall.  In  effect, 
the  firil  perifhed  abfolutely,  and  the  other  had  been 
drawn  along  with  it  but  for  the  prudent  precautions 
taken  for  its  fupport. 

The  firft  precaution  was  tire  revoking,  the  office  of 
infpeClor-general,  and  the  obliging  Mr  Law  to  quit 
tlie  kingdom  :  the  ancient  directors  were  difearded, 
and  new  ones  fubftituted  ;  and,  to  find  the  bottom  of 
the  company^  affairs,  it  was  ordered  they  fhould  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  received  and  difburfed, 
both  on  the  account  of  the  company  and  of  the  bankr 
which  they  liad  had  the  management  of  near  a  year.  A- 
nother  precaution  to  come  at  the  ftate  of  the  company 
was,  by  endeavouring  to  diftinguifh  the  lawful  a&ion- 
aries  from  the  Miftiflippi  extortioners  ;  wliofe  immenfe 
riches,  as  well  as  their  ciiminal  addvefs  in  realizing 
their  actions  either  into  fpeeie  or  merchandize,  were 
become  fo  fatal  to  the  ftate  ;  in  order,  if  poffible,  to 
feeure  the  honeft  adventurers  in  their  ftock.  To  this- 
end,  an  inquifition  was  made  into  their  books,  &c.  by 
perfons  appointed  by  the  king  ;  and  the  new  directors,, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  regiffeurs^ began  ferioufiy  to  look 
about  for  their  commerce  abroad.  Their  affairs,  how¬ 
ever,  declined,  and  at  length  funk  into  a  ruined  and 
bankrupt  ftate  about  the  year  1769.  The  king  imme¬ 
diately  fufpended  their  exeluiive  privileges,  and  laid  the 
trade  to  the  eaft  open  to  ail  his  fubje£ts  ;  configning, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  the 
care  of  the  miniftry  to  adjuft  and  fettle.  But  the  va¬ 
rious  fchemes  which  were  then  formed  for  the  reilora- 
tion  of  the  old  company,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new- 
one,  were  accompanied  with  fuch  unfurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties,  as  to  prove  wholly  ineffe&ual.  Nor  was  tlie 
laying  open  of  the  trade  attended  immediately  with  the 
fuccefs  that  was  expelled  ;  the  merchants  being  very 
How  in  engaging  in  it,  though  the  king,  by  way  of 
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-Company,  encouragement,  lent  them  fome  of  his  own  {hips  to 
convey  their  commodities  to  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  garri- 
fon  and  civil  eftablifhments  continued  to  he  fupported 
in  their  exifting  form  by  the  crown.  The  meafure, 
however,  proved  in  time  fuccefsful ;  fo  that  for  a 
courfe  of  years  previous  to  1785,  the  annual  importa¬ 
tion  from  India  was  confiderably  greater  than  during 
any  former  period.  But  whether  it  were  that  they  re¬ 
garded  this  profperity  as  precarious ;  or  that  they 
aimed  at  a  more  extenfive  fuccefs  ;  or  that  they  wish¬ 
ed,  in  imitation  of  Britain,  for  territorial  acquifitions 
in  that  climate,  and  believed  an  incorporated  fociety 
the  beft  inftrument  of  obtaining  them  ;  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  liften  to  propofals  for  eftablifhing 
a  new  Eaft  India  company.  Their  privilege  was  for 
feven  years,  with  the  fpecial  provifo,  that  years  of  war 
which  might  occur  in  the  interim  fhould  be  excluded 
from  the  computation. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  a<ft  of  the  14th  April  1785, 
by  which  the  fcheme  was  adopted,  it  was  alleged,  “  that 
the  commodities  of  Europe  not  having  of  late  years 
been  regulated  by  any  common  ftandard,  or  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  demands  of  India,  had  on  the  one  hand 
fold  at  a  low  price  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  fubjedts  of  France  had  raifed  the  price  of 
the  ebjedts  of  importation  :  that,  upon  their  return 
home,  a  want  of  fyftem  and  aftortment  had  been  uni- 
verfally  complained  of,  the  market  being  glutted  with 
one  fpecies  of  goods,  and  totally  deftitute  of  another: 
that  thefe  defedls  muft  neceffarily  continue  as  long  as 
thf  trade  remained  in  private  hands;  and  that,  on  then- 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capital  required,  the 
dlablifhment  of  a  new  company  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.” 

Thefe  reafonings  did  not  appear  altogether  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  perfons  principally  interefted.  France  has 
been  fo  far  enlightened  by  the  difeuffions  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  wiiters  {he  lias  produced  upon  queftions  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  commerce,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  behold 
the  introduction  of  monopolies  with  a  very  favourable 
eye.  By  many  perfons  it  was  remarked,  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  preamble  did  not  apply  more  to  the 
trade  of  India  than  to  any  other  trade  ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  admitted  in  their  entire  force,  they  were 
calculated  to  give  a  finifhing  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  The  capital  of  the  new  company,  which 
amounted  to  L.  830,000,  was  ridiculed  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
privileges  with  which  it  was  indulged  were  treated  as 
enormous.  The  monopoly  of  Eaft  India  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  France  from  any  part  of  Europe,  was 
granted  to  them  for  two  years,  as  well  as  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  Eaft  India  goods  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth.  It  was  faid,  that  during  that  period 
they  would  lit  out  no  adventures  for  India;  that  they 
hoped  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  this  injurious  indul¬ 
gence  ;  and  that,  of  confcquence,  their  incorporation 
was  in  reality  a  confpiracy  to  prevent  all  future  com¬ 
munication  between  France  and  the  fonrees  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Alia.  A  provifion  in  the  adl,  directing  that 
the  prices  of  Eaft  India  goods  in  the  iflands  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  and  Bourbon  ihould  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  of  Verfeilles,  excited  ftill  louder  ex¬ 
clamations.  In  this  inffance,  it  was  faid,  the  lirft 
principles  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  man- 
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ner  the  moft  wanton  and  abfurd.  Inffead  of  fullering  Company, 
it  to  find  its  own  level  by  the  mutual  collifion  of  the  - — v— 
wants  of  one  party  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  fafhioned  by  a  power  whofe  extreme 
diftance  muft  neceffarily  render  its  decifions  ill-timed 
and  inapplicable.  The  very  mode  in  which  the  mono¬ 
poly  was  introduced  was  a  fubjeft  of  complaint.  It 
was  determined  by  a  refolution  of  the  king  in  council ; 
a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandef-. 
tine  and  furreptitious.  In  all  former  inftances  fuch 
meafures  affumed  the  form  of  edicts,  and  were  regiller- 
ed  in  the  parliaments.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  thefe 
courts  to  verify  them;  that  is,  to  inquire  into  the  fadts 
which  had  led  to  their  adoption.  The  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  privilege 
affumed  the  form  of  a  law  ;  not  privately  by  the  min i- 
fters  of  the  fovereign,  but  publicly  by  the  moft  confi- 
derable  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
nation. 

The  a£t  of  council  eftablilhing  a  new  Eaft  India 
company,  was  followed  on  the  tenth  of  July  by  ano¬ 
ther  declaration,  intended  ftill  farther  to  promote  their 
intereft  ;  by  which  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  im¬ 
port  cottons,  printed  linens,  and  muflins,  except  thro’ 
the  medium  of  the  company.  The  arret  proceeds  up¬ 
on  the  fame  principles  of  monopoly  as  in  the  former 
inftance.  It  fets  out  indeed  with  a  declaration,  “  that 
nothing  can  appear  more  defirable  to  the  king,  or  bet¬ 
ter  accord  with  the  fentiments  of  his  heart,  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  liberty,  that  freeing  at  once  the  circulation  of 
commodities  from  every  fpecies  of  reftraint,  fhould 
feem  to  make  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  but  one 
nation  with  refpedt  to  commerce.”  But  it  adds,  “  that 
the  period  of  this  liberty  is  not  yet  arrived  :  that  it 
it  muft  either  be,  with  refpeA  to  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  unlimited  and  reciprocal,  or  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  :  that  the  revocation  of  the  former  indul¬ 
gence  refpedting  cottons  and  linens  was  become  necef- 
fary  on  account  of  the  opportunities  it  created  for  con¬ 
traband  trade ;  and  becaufe  the  competition  of  the  Eaft 
India  company  and  private  traders  would  occafion  a 
furplus  in  the  market,  and  the  admifiion  of  foreign 
manufactures  would  decreafe  and  annihilate  the  national 
induftiy.” 

The  provifions  that  were  made  for  carrying  this  law 
into  effe£t  were  confidered  as  unjuft  and  fevere.  The 
merchants  poffefling  any  of  the  prohibited  commodi¬ 
ties  were  allowed  twelve  months  to  difpofe  of  them  ; 
but  upon  the  exprefs  condition,  that  the  commodities 
were  to  bear  a  ftamp,  importing  that  they  were  ven¬ 
dible  only  to  a  certain  period,  a  circumftance  that  muft 
neceffarily  depreciate  their  value.  It  was  alfo  enabled, 
that  the  houfe  of  any  trader  might  be  entered  by  day 
or  by  night,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  directors,  to 
fearch  for  prohibited  goods,  which  were  to  be  corifif- 
cated  to  the  ufe  of  the  company.  Thefe  kinds  of  vi- 
fits  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  hitherto  unauthorifed  in 
b  ranee,  were  reprefented  as  peculiarly  obnoxious,  when 
they  were  made  for  the  foie  benefit  of  a  privileged  mo¬ 
nopoly. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a  final!  body  of  foot, 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieute¬ 
nant  and  enfign. 


The 
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i  Cn*r^y-  The  number  of  centinels  or  private  foldlers  in  a  com*  a  charter  party  among  themfelvea  the  principal  con-  Comply, 

pany  is  from  50  to  iqo;  and  a  battalion  or  regiment  con-  ditions  whereof  ufually  arc,  that  certain  veffels  fhall  be  * 

fids  of  9,  10,  or  11,  fuch  companies:  o«ne  of  which  is  acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral; 

always  grenadiers,  and  polled  on  the  right;  next  them  that  fuch  and  fuch  fignals  (hall  be  obferved;  that  thofe 

Hands  the  colonel's  company,  and  on  the  left  the  light  which  bear  no  guns  fliall  pay  fo  much  per  cent,  of  their 

infantry  company.  Companies  not  incorporated  into  re-  cargo;  and  in  cafe  they  be  attacked,  that  what  da* 

giments  are  called  irregulars,  or  independent  companies .  mages  are  fuffained  (hall  be  reinlb  111  fed  by  the  company 

. Artillery  Company .  See  Artillery.  in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean,  fuch  companies  are 

Company  of  Ships,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  make  called  conferees . 


COMPARATIVE  Anatom  y, 


IS  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  conflders  the  fecon* 
dary  objects,  or  the  bodies  of  other  animals ;  fer- 
ving  for  the  more  accurate  diflindtions  of  feveral  parts, 
and  fupplying  the  defedl  of  human  fubjedls. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  anatomy  of  beajls,  and  fome- 
times  zootomy;  and  Hands  in  co-ntradi ftindtion  to  human 
anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  conflders  the 
human  body  the  primary  objedl  of  anatomy.  See 
Anatomy. 


Introduction. 

Theufesof  The  principal  advantages  of  comparative  anatomy 
Com  par  a-  are  tjie  following:  Firft,  it  furnilhes  11s  with  a  fufficient 
tom/na*  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  animals,  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  being  irnpofed  upon  by  thofe  authors  who 
have  delineated  and  deferibed  feveral  parts  from  brutes 
as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  Secondly,  it  helps 
us  to  underhand  feveral  paffages  in  the  ancient  writers 
in  medicine,  who  have  taken  many  of  their  deferip- 
tions  from  brutes  and  reafoned  from  them.  The  third 
and  great  ufe  we  reap  from  this  fcience,  is  the  light  it 
caffs  on  feveral  fundlions  in  the  human  economy, 
about  which  there  have  been  fo  many  difputes  among 
2  anatomiils- 

How  the  In  this  view  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  infill  on  thofe 
j'Ton  of  parts  whofe  ufe  is  ufually  utiderllood  when  once  their 
terni-Iec*  ^rudlure  is  unravelled  :  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  be 
'acquainted  with  the  action  of  the  mufcles  in  general, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  ufe  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  lrmfcle  whofe  origin  and  infertion  is  known, 
if  we  at  the  fame  time  conflder  the  various  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  degree  of  mobility  they  have  with  refpedl  to 
each  other.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  we  know  the  ufe 
of  the  nerves  in  general,  we  can  eafily  aflign  the  ufe 
of  thofe  nerves  which  are  diftributed  to  any  particular 
part.  There  is  then  no  occafion  for  a  complete  ofteo- 
logy,  myology,  &c.  of  the  feveral  animals  we  fhall  treat 
of,  nor  need  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  flrudlure  of 
•any of  the  parts,  uiilefs  when  it  ferves  to  iiluftrate  fome, 
of  the  fore-mentioned  pnrpofes. 

That  the  firll  ufe  we  propofed  from  examining  the 
ffrudlure  of  the  parts  in  brutes  is  real  and  of  confe- 
quence,  is  evident  from  looking  into  the  works  of 
fome  of  the  earlieft  and  greateft  mailers'  of  anatomy, 
who  for  want  of  human  fubjedls  have  often  borrowed 
their  deferiptions  from ‘other  animals.  The  great  Ve- 
falius,  although  he  jullly  reproves  Galen  for  this  fault, 
is  guilty  of  the  fame  himfelf,  as  is  plain  from  his  deli¬ 
neations  of  the  kidneys,  uterus,  the  mufcles  of  the  eye, 
Yol.  V.  Part  I. 


and  fome  other  parts.  Nor  is  antiquity  only  to  be 
charged  with  this,  fince  in  Willis’s  Anatomia  Cerebri  (the 
plates  of  which  were  revifed  by  that  accurate  anatomill 
Dr  Lower)  there  are  feveral  of  the  pictures  taken  from 
different  brutes,  efpecially  the  dog,  belides  thofe  he 
owns  to  be  fuch.  We  fliall  give  feveral  examples  of  the 
fccond  ufe  in  the  fequcl  of  the  work.  ^ 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  con-  The  vane- 
tains  the  moll  furprifing  variety,  and  the  defeent  in  ty  an(I  uni- 
each  is  fo  gradual,  that  the  little  traulitions  and  devia- 
tions  are  almoff  imperceptible.  The  bat  and  flying-  nature, 
fquirrel,  though  quadrupeds,  have  wings  to  buoy  them- 
felves  up  in  the  air.  Some  birds  inhabit  the  waters  ; 
and  there  are  filhes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not 
ilrangers  to  the  airy  regions  :  the  amphibious  animals 
blend  the  terreftrial  and  aquatic  together. 

As  there  is  then  fuch  a  vail  variety,  it  is  not  only 
needlefs,  but  impolhble,  to  conflder  all  of  them  particu¬ 
larly.  We  fhall  take  only  fome  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  genera ;  and  hope,  from  what  will  be  faid  of 
them,  any  of  the  intermediate  degrees  may  be  under- 
Hood. 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds,  wre  fhall  divide  them  into  Diviffon  of 
the  carnivorous,  i.  e.  thofe  that  feed  indifferently  on  animals  in- 
animal  and  vegetable  fubffanct6,  and  granivorous  :  as to  quadru* 
an  inftance  of  thefe  lad  w^e  fhall  take  the  ruminant 
kind.  The  fowls  we  fhall  alfo  divide  into  thofe  that  and  infe&s! 
feed  on  grain,  and  thofe  that  feed  on  flefh.  The 
diffindtion  we  fhall  make  in  treating  of  fifties,  fhall  be 
of  thole  that  have  lungs,  and  thofe  that  have  them 
not.  The  firit  indeed  are  with  difficulty  procured, 
and  at  the  fametime  differ  very  little  from  quadrupeds. 

The  itrudlure  of  infedls  and  worms  is  fo  very  minute, 
that  little  aflillance  for  the  ends  propofed  by  the  pre* 
feat  fubjeel  lias  been  expedled  from  their  anatomical 
invefligation.  As  they  conftitute,  however,  one  of  the 
great  claffes  into  which  animals  are  divided,  and  as  every 
advance  in  knowledge,  with  refpe^l  to  the  ftiudhirc  of 
any  one  animal,  mull  either  diredlly  or  indircdlly  caff 
fome  light  on  the  ilrudlure  of  fome  part  of  every  other, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  add  a  few  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

In  inquiring  into  the  ftrudlure  of  different  animals, 
we  ought  to  be  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  their  body,  manner  of  life,  kind  of  food  ;  or,  in 
fhort,  with  their  natural  hiffory ;  which  will  lead  US 
to  account  for  the  reafon  of  their  different  ftrndture, 
and  hence  explain  the  actions  of  the  human  body. 

Of  all  thofe  particulars  a  detail  will  be  found  under  the 
titles  of  the  different  fubjedis  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

J  i  Chap. 


25° 

Of  Qua- 
dmpeds. 


COMPARAT 

Chap.  I.  Anatomy  of  Quadrupeds. 


Sect.  I. 


Whether 
man  is  na¬ 
turally  a 
biped  or  a 


General  Obfervations. 

A  question  has  been  darted  by  fome  fanciful  phi- 
lofophers,  “  Whether  man  is  naturally  a  biped  or  a 
quadruped ?"  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
quadruped,  to  eftablifh  the  latter  opinion.  But  it  is  prefumed 
that  few  of  their  readers  have  been  made  converts  to 
fucli  an  opinion,  and  that  not  many  of  ours  will  require 
much  argument  to  perfuade  them  of  their  eredl  defti- 
nation.  It  may  therefore  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  this 
eredt  pofition  is  bed  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 
the  human  head,  and  the  ponderous  quantity  of  hu¬ 
man  brains : — that  the  articulation  of  the  os  occipitis 
with  the  fiHl  vertebne  of  the  neck,  is  differently  con- 
flrudted  from  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  the  obvious 
defign  that  man  fhould  be  able  to  move  his  head  in 
every  diredlion  with  the  greatefl  facility  : — that  the 
human  fpecies  (and  alfo  monkies)  are  deflitute  of  that 
ilrong  ligament  or  tendinous  aponeurofis,  vulgarly 
called  paxwax,  which  quadrupeds  poffefs  (as  a  kind  of 
Jlay-tape)>  to  prevent  the  head  from  finking  to  the 
eaith  ;  to  which,  from  its  natural  pofition,  it  mud  be 
very  prone: — and  that  our  eyes  and  ears  are,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  not  placed  as  thofe  of  the  quadrupeds.  The  axis  of 
the  human  eye  is  nearly  perpendicular  with  a  vertical 
fedlion  of  the  head  ;  whereas,  in  the  brute  creation 
(the  larger  ape  excepted),  the  pofition  of  the  eyes 
forms  an  acute  angle  nature  has  alfo  furnifhed  other 
animals  with  a fafpenforium  oculi ,  a  mufcle  which  the  ere6l 
attitude  renders  needlefs,  though  highly  neceffary  in 
the  prone;  confequently,  whoever  tries  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  find  that,  in  the  inclined  direction,  both  his 
eyes  and  his  ears  ai‘e  in  the  mod  unfavourable  fituation 
polfible  for  quick  hearing  or  extenfive  vifion.  In  fine, 
the  fhape,  breadth,  drength  of  the  vertebra  of  the 
back  and  loins,  are  all  coincident  with  the  ereft  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  trunk. 
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to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  the  Of  Qua- 
human.  This  fmall  didance  of  their  anterior  extre-  druPeds- 
mities  is  very  neceffary  for  their  uniform  progrelfion  ;  "  ’**** 

apes  indeed  and  fquirrels  have  clavicles  to  allow  them 
a  more  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climbing ;  but 
when  they  walk  on  all-fours,  they  move  but  indif¬ 
ferently.  - 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Orang  Outatig . 


6 

Cuticula,' 
cutis,  pan- 
niculus  car- 
nefus. 


7 

Whence 
the  notion 
of  the  pan- 
niculus  car- 
ii  ofus,  &c. 


3 

Why  mod 
quadrupeds 
want  cla¬ 
vicles* 


All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  wool,  &c. 
to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which 
varies  in  thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year 
and  difference  of  the  climate :  thus  in  Rufila  and  the 
northern  countries,  the  furs  are  veiy  thick  and  warm, 
while  the  little  Spanifh  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows, 
have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human,  only  more  elaf- 
tic  ;  immediately  under  this,  there  is  a  very  thin  cu¬ 
taneous  mufcular  fubdance  called  pamiiculus  carnofus , 
which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind 
excepted  ;  this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferving 
to  flirivel  the  fkin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infects,  their 
tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
while  their  extremities  are  employed  in  their  fupport 
and  progrefilon. 

It  has  probably  been  from  obfervin-g  fome  mufcles 
of  the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  cre- 
mader,  and  frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa 
of  emaciated  fubjedls,  to  refemble  this  thin  mufcle,  that 
fome  of  the  older  anatomids  reckoned  fuch  a  pannicu- 
ius  among  the  common  teguments  of  the  human  body. 
This  Carolus  Steplianus  has  well  obferved. 

Mod  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby 
their  anterior  extremities  fall  upon  their  cheft,  fo  as. 


While  fome  philofophers,  a3  above  noticed,  have 
endeavoured  to  level  man  to  the  rank  of  quadrupeds, 
others  have  attempted  to  elevate  certain  of  the  brute 
creation  to  the  fame  clafs  with  their  reputed  lords. 

The  orang  outang  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  as  congenerous 
with  man,  (See  Homo);  and  fome  theorids  have  even 
coniidered  him  as  the  original  dock  of  the  human  race, 
pretending  that  he  lias  been  the  man  of  the  woods  for 
many  ages  before  gardens  were  ever  thought  of.  His 
claims  to  humanity  are  founded  on  his  being  able  to 
walk  upright  occafioually,  being  furnifhed  with  a  com¬ 
petent  fhareof  mufcles  requifite  for  the  purpofe.  The 
form  of  his  heart,  lungs,  bread,  brains,  intedines,  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  men  ;  the  caecum  has  alfo  its  appendix, 
vermiform} s  :  he  can  fit  upright  with  great  eafe  fhows 
more  defign  in  his  plans  than  his  affociates  in  the  fo- 
reds ;  and  can  handle  a  dick  on  occafion  with  tolerable 
dexterity.  His  difqualifications  are  the  following:. 

The  pofition  of  the  foramen  magnum  occipitis ,  which  is 
farther  backward  than  in  the  human  fpecies,  and  the 
fockets  of  his  lower  jaw,  made  to  receive  the  dentes  in - 
cifores  of  the  upper,  indicate  his  relationfhip  to  the 
monhey  breed.  He  has  alfo  thirteen  ribs  on  each  fide  ; 
his  arms,  feet,  and  toes,  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  human  fpecies,  See .  and  although  his  foot  does 
not  fo  clofely  refemble  a  hand  as  that  of  the  ape,  yet 
the  pollex  pedis ,  or  the  great  toe,  is  placed  at  a  greater 
didance  from  the  other  toes,  which  gives  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  ufes  of  a  thumb .  Tliefe  differences  indi¬ 
cate,  that,  although  the  ouran  can  occafioually  a£l  the 
biped ,  yet  he  is  much  better  qualified  to  walk  on  his 
fore-feet,  and  to  climb  trees,  than  the  generality  of 
the  modern  race  of  men.  But  an  objection  to  his 
claims,  dill  weightier  than  any  of  the  differences  dated 
above,  arifes  from  his  want  of fpeech.  For  there  is  no 
nation  of  men,  however  favage,  that  is  deditute  of 
fpeech ;  though  individuals,  fecluded  from  fociety, 
may  in  time  lofe  the  faculty.  No  indances  are  known 
in  which  a  company  of  ten  or  twelve  men  have  been 
without  a  language  j  but  upwards  of  thirty  of  the 
orang  fpecies  have  been  found  in  a  herd,  without 
fhowing  the  fmalled  traces  of  this  faculty.  It  has 
been  fuggeded  by  Rouffeau,  that  they  may  have  lod 
the  power  from  their  negled  of  ufing  it ;  but  it 
is  very  lingular  that  they  alone  fhould  lofe  this  power, 
and  not  that  race  of  men  to  whom  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  fo  nearly  related.  This  point,  however,  has  been 
completely  decided  by  the  difeoveries  of  profeffor 
Camper  ;  who  in  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  j~  has  demondrated,  by  an  anatomical  diffedion  off  Vol.lxi) 
the  organ  of  the  voice,  that  articulation  is  rendered  Part  i*. 
impoffible  in  thefe  animals  in  confequence  of  the  druc-^* 
ture  of  that  organ.  From  the  nature  and  fituation  of 
thofe  parts  in  the  orang  (as  well  aa  in  the  ape  and  in 
the  monkey)  he  has  proved,  that  no  modulation  of  the 
voice  refembling  human  fpeech  can  he  produced  in 
thefe  creatures  $  becaufe  die  air,  palling  through  the 
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Of  Qua-  rma  glottidis ,  is  immediately  loll  in  two  ventricles  or 
drupeds.  hollow  bags  in  the  neck  (which  are  fometimes  united 
^  v  into  one),  with  which  all  thefe  animals  are  furnifhed, 
and  which  have  a  communication  with  the  mouth 
through  the  faid  rima  or  flit ;  fo  that  the  air  muft  re¬ 
turn  from  thence,  without  any  force  or  melody,  with¬ 
in  the  throat  and  mouth  of  thefe  creatures. 

Sect.  III.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Dog. 

We  may  fir  ft  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  indeed  of  moft 
quadrupeds ,  that  its  legs  are  much  fhorter  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  Heps 
depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremi¬ 
ties;  however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is 
proportionally  longer  and  fmaller,  his  fpine  more  flex¬ 
ible,  by  which  he  is  able  at  each  ftep  to  bring  his  po- 
ilerior  extremities  nearer  to  his  anterior.  His  com¬ 
mon  teguments  are  much  a- kin  to  thofe  of  other  qua¬ 
drupeds,  only  they  allow  little  or  no  paftage  for 
fweat;  but  when  he  is  over- heated,  the  fuperfluous 
matter  finds  an  exit  by  the  falivary  glands,  for  he 
lolls  out  his  tongue  and  flavers  plentifully.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  a  dog  doe*  not 
fweat,  he  has  no  infallible  perfpiration.  That  a  dog 
perlpiies  is  evident,  becaufe  one  of  thefe  animals  can 
trace  another  by  the  feent  of  his  footfleps ;  which 
could  not  happen  if  a  large  quantity  of  perfpirable 
matter  was  not  conftantly  going  off. 

S Abdomen  The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fupply  which 
mefeuli  py-  the  redlus  is  infeited  fltfhy  into  the  os  pubis, 
ram.  The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which 

Omerurn  con^^er^ng  ^ie  P°fture  °f  animal  we  will  find  to 
meiitum.  ^  a  w'pe  provifion,  fince  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily 

liquor  for  lubricating  the  guts  and  facilitating  their 
periftaltic  motion  ;  fo  in  our  eredl  pofture  the  natural 
gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it  downward,  but  in 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all  the  in¬ 
teftines  were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  favour¬ 
able  derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in  the  po- 
fterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  highefl  ;  and 
befides,  had  the  omentum  reached  much  farther  down 
in  us,  it  would  not  only  have  fupplied  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  we 
would  have  been  in  continual  danger  of  lierniae  ;  and 
even  at  prefent  the  omentum  frequently  paffes  down 
with  fome  of  the  other  vifeera,  and  forms  part  of 
thefe  tumors.  To  thefe,  however,  the  dog  is  not 
fubjedl,  as  his  vifeera  do  not  prefs  fo  much  on  the  rings 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  befides  are  prevented 
from  pafling  through  by  a  pendulous  flap  of  fat,  men¬ 
tioned  n°  35.  The  inferior  and  anterior  lamella  of 
the  omentum  is  f/xed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  flo- 
mach,  pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  hu¬ 
man  ;  but  the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over, 
goes  diredlly  to  the  back-bone.  This  ferves  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  formation  of  the  fruall  omentum  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum, 
having  loft  its  fat,  pafling  over  the  ftomach  and  colon, 
where  it  reafliimes  its  pinguedo,  fo  proceeds,  and  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine,  Sec.  The  Arise  of 
fat  are  pretty  regularly  difpofed  through  it,  accompa¬ 
nying  the  diftribution  of  the  blood-veffels  to  guard 
them  from  the  preflure  of  the  fuperincumbent  vifeera. 
This  animal**)  ftomach,  though  pretty  much  refem- 
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bling  the  human  in  its  fhape,  is  fomewhat  differently  Qua- 
fltuated.  It  lies  more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the  drupeds. 
other  vifeera  do,  to  accommodate  themfclves  to  the 
fhape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained ;  that  Ventricu- 
is,  its  inferior  orifice  is  much  farther  down  with  refpe&ius. 
to  the  fuperior  than  the  human  :  by  this  means  the 
grofs  food  has  an  eafier  paffage  into  the  duodenum. 

Again,  the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomach,  when  dif- 
tended,  (lands  almoft  diredlly  forwards,  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  little  omentum  tying  it  fo  clofe  down 
to  the  back-bone,  &c.  at  its  two  orifices  ;  but  it  not 
being  fixed  in  that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  re¬ 
mains  always  poflerior :  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the 
fhape  of  the  different  cavities,  the  diflance  betwixt  the 
cardia  and  fundus  being  greater  than  that  betwixt  the 
two  (ides.  It  feems  to  be  much  larger  ia  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  than  the  human,  that  it 
might  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  food  at  once  ; 
which  was  very  neceffary,  fince  this  animal  cannot  at 
any  time  get  its  fuftenance  as  men  do.  The  turbillion 
is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there  any  coardlion  forming  the 
antrum  Willefii ,  as  in  the  ftomach  of  man.  It  is  confi- 
derably  thicker  and  more  mufcular  than  ours,  for 
breaking  the  cohefion  of  their  food,  which  they  fwai- 
low  without  fufticient  chewing.  Hence  it  is  evident 
the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo  great  as  fome  would 
have  it,  nor  its  contraction  fo  violent  :  otherwife  that 
of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly  wounded  by  the  fharp 
bones,  &c.  they  always  take  down  ;  for  the  contrac¬ 
tion  here  is  dill  greater  than  in  the  human  ftomach, 
which  is  much  thinner.  The  rugas  of  the  tunica  vil- 
lofa  are  neither  fo  large,  nor  fltuated  tranfverfely,  as 
in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice  to  the  other: 
the  reafon  of  which  difference  is,  perhaps,  that  they 
might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  fub- 
(lances  this  creature  frequently  feeds  upon;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  coardlion  at  their 
pylorus. 

The  inteftinesof  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  Inteftines# 
fhorter  than  ours  ;  for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures 
moftly  ufe,  foon  diffolves,  and  then  putrifies;  on 
which  account  there  was  no  occafion  for  a  long  trad  of 
inteftines,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  fliould  be  quick¬ 
ly  thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mulcular  coat 
of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thicker  and  llronger  than  the 
human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately. 

The  valvulas  conniventes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in 
a  longitudinal  direction  ;  and  the  whole  trad!  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  covered  with  a  flime,  which  lubri¬ 
cates  tlie  inteftines,  faves  them  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  excrementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paflage. 

The  duodenum  differs  confiderably  in  its  fituation  Duodenum^ 
from  the  human.  For  in  man  it  firfl  mounts  from  the 
pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  rtght-fide  ; 
then  paffes  down  by  the  gall-bladder  ;  and,  marching 
over  the  right  kidney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pfoas 
mufcles,  makes  a  curvature  upwards ;  and  paffes  over 
the  back-bone.and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  me- 
fentery,  and  mefocolon,  to  commence  the  jejunum,  being 
firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
dudfs  entering  at  its  moft  depending  part :  Whereas, 
in  the  dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the  pylorus  to  the 
I  i  2  concave 
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concave  fuiface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs  loofe  and  pen¬ 
dulous  v/ith  the  meientery  backwards  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ;  then  turning  up  again,  is  fixed  to  the 
back  bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  ;  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the  moil  depend¬ 
ing  part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention  feems  to  have 
been  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this  part  in  both, 
viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas  are  poured  into  it,  a  difadvantageous 
courfe,  that  fo  it  might  be  the  more  intimately  blended 
with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  the  jejunum, 
where  the  ladleals  are  very  numerous  :  And  thus,  by 
reafon  of  their  different  pofture,  the  fame  defign  (tho’ 
by  a  very  different  order  of  the  parts)  is  brought  about 
in  both. 

The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours, 
only  fhorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  fhorter  and  lefs 
capacious  than  in  the  human  body ;  and  we  take  it  for 
a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  live  on  vegetable 
food,  have  not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderabiy  long¬ 
er,  but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious,  than  fuch 
creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  man,  from 
this  form  of  his  inteftines,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  feems 
to  have  been  originally  defigned  for  feeding  on  vege¬ 
tables  chiefly  ;  and  ft  ill  the  mofl  of  his  food,  and  all 
his  drink,  is  of  that  clafs. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as 
animal  food  is  not  only  much  more  eafily  reduced  in¬ 
to  chyle,  but  alfo  more  prone  to  putrefaftion,  too  long 
a  remora  of  the  juices  might  occafion  the  worft  confe- 
quences.  So  it  was  neceffary  that  their  receptacles 
fhould  not  be  too  capacious  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  be¬ 
ing  fhort  and  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the  feafonable 
difeharge  of  their  contents.  Whereas  vegetable  food 
being  more  difficultly  diffolved  and  converted  into  an 
3nimal  nature,  there  wasva  neceffity  for  fuch  creatures 
as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  a  long  inteflinal  canal,' 
that  this  food  in  its  paffage  might  be  confiderabiy  re¬ 
tarded,  and  have  time  to  change  its  indoles  into  one 
more  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Befides  which  there  is 
another  advantage  which  accrues  to  man  in  particular, 
from  having  his  great  guts  very  capacious  :  for  as  he 
is  a  rational  being,  and  moftly  employed  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  focial  life,  it  would  have  been  very  inconve¬ 
nient  as  well  as  unbecoming  for  him  to  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  fuch  ignoble  exercifes ;  fo  that, 
having  this  large  refervoir  for  his  feces  alvinae,  he 
can  retain  them  for  a  confiderable  time  without  any 
trouble. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  juftly  enough  deferves  the 
name  of  an  intejlinvm  cacum  in  this  fubjeft,  though  in 
the  human  body  it  does  not ;  and  it  has  probably  been 
from  the  largenefs  of  this  part  in  this  and  fome  other 
animals,  that  the  oldeft  anatomifb  came  to  reckon  that 
fmall  appendicle  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts.  On 
its  internal  furface  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  mu¬ 
cous  glands.  As  all  thefe  throw  out  flime,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  office  would  feem  to  be  the  procuring  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofes  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Still,  however,  there  feems  to  be  fo'me  un¬ 
known  ufe  for  this  organ  in  other  animals  ;  for  the  ap- 
pendicula  vermiformis  in  them  is  either  of  great  fize 
or  of  great  length.  In  a  rat,  it  is  rather  larger  than 
the  ftomach  ;  in  others,  as  fwine,  and  fome  of  the  ani- 
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mals  which  live  on  vegetables,  it  lias  long  convolutions,  Of 


fo  that  the  food  mull  be  lodged  in  it  for  a  long  time. 
Thus,  probably,  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  food, 
which  requires  a  confiderable  time  to  efftdluate,  and. 


dru^cd*. 


though  unknown  to  us,  may  anfwer  very  ufeful  pur¬ 
pofes  to  the  animal. 
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The  colon  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments  ;  and  confe- 
quently  this  gut  is  not  purfed  up  into  different  bags 
or  cells  as  the  human  :  nor  does  this  inteiline  make 
any  circular  turn  round  the  abdomen  ;  but  paffes  di¬ 
rectly  acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  os  facruin,  where  it 
gets  the  name  of  re  ft  urn. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  tntepmm  re  ft  urn,  or  verge  Re£um, 
of  the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches, 
which  contain  a  mofl  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  for  which  we  know  no  ufe,  unlefs  it  ferves 
to  lubricate  the  {trained  extremity  of  the  redlum,  and 
defend  it  againlt  the  afperity  of  the  feces,  or  to  fepa- 
rate  fome  liquor  that  might  otherwife  prove  hurtful  to 
their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  thofe 
facs  in  the  human  fubjedl,  unlefs  we  reckon  the  muci¬ 
laginous  glands  that  are  found  mofl  frequent  and  lar- 
gcfl  about  the  lower  part  of  the  redlum.' 

The  mefentery  is  confiderabiy  longer  than  in  the  lm-  McfeutcH'. 
man  body  ;  that,  in  his  horizontal  fituation,  the  inte- 
flines  may  reft  feeurely  on  the  foft  cuftiion  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  mufcles.  The  fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fame 
way,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  in  the  omentum. 

The  interfaces  betwixt  the  fat  are  filled  with  a  fine 
membrane.  Inftead  of  a  great  number  of  glandufe  2o 
vagas  to  be  found  in  the  human  mefentery,  we  find  Pancreas 
the  glands  few  in  number,  and  thofe  are  clofely  con-^11** 
nedled  together  ;  or  there  is  only  one  large  gland  to 
be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  mefentery  of  a  dog, 
which,  from  its  imagined  refemhlance  to  the  pancreas 
and  the  name  of  its  difeoverers,  is  called  pancreas  Afel~ 

Hi;  but  the  refemhlance,  if  there  is  any,  depends- 
chiefly  on  the  connexion,  the  ftrufture  being  entire¬ 
ly  different.  The  reafon  why  this  in  man  19  as  it  were 
fubdivided  into  many  fmaller  ones,  may  poffibly  be,, 
that  as  the  guts  of  a  human  body  are  proportionally 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  this  creature,  it  would  have- 
been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the  laftea  prim: 
generis  into  one  place  ;  whereas,  by  colle&ing  a  few- 
of  thefe  vefieis  into  a  neighbouring  gland,  the  fame 
effe6l  is  procured  much  more  eafily.  Whether  the' 
food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  paf¬ 
fage  through  thefe  glands,  is  a  matter  very  much  un¬ 
known  to  us  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  changes 
really  do  take  place. 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  Pancreas, 
down  by  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  the  capacity  of  this 
creature's  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  fituation,  it  is 
difpofed  more  longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  duode¬ 
num,  which  it  accompanies  for  fome  way.  Its  dudl 
enters  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  duftus  communis.  29 

The  fpleen  of  this  animal  differs  from  ours  very  much,  Spleen, 
both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  more  oblong 
and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the  length  of  the 
abdomen,  like  the  pancreas.  Though  the  fpleen  of 
this  creature  is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  diaphragm  (which 
was  neceffary  in  our  eredl  pofture  to  hinder  it  from 
falling  downwards),  yet  by  the  animal’s  prone  pofi- 
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fion,  Its  pofterior  parts  being  rather  higher  than  the 
anterior^  it  comes  to  be  always  contiguous  to  this 
riiufcle,  and  is  as  effe&ually  fubje&ed  to  an  alternate 
prefliire  from  its  a&ion  as  the  hetman  fpleen  is. 

The  human  liver  has  no  fi fibres  or  divifions,  unlefs 
you  pleafe  to  teckori  tliat  fmall  one  betwixt  the  two 
f>y!a,  where  the  large  Vefiels  enter:  Whereas  in  a  dog, 
and  all  other  creatures  that  have  a  large  flexion  in  their 
fpine,  as  lions,  leopards,  cats.  &c.  the  liver  and  lungs 
are  divided  into  a  great  many  lobes  by  deep  fedtions, 
reaching  the  large  bio  .d-veffels,  which  in  great  motions 
of  the  back-bone  may  ealily  fhuflle  over  one  another ; 
and  fo  are  in  much  lefs  danger  of  being  torn  or  brui- 
fed,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as 
we  really  fee  it  is  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fuch  creatures 
as  have  their  back- bone  ftiff  and  immoveable.  There 
is  here  no  ligamentum  latum  conne&ing  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  which  in  our  fituation  was  necefiary  to 
keep  the  vifeus  in  its  place  :  Whereas  in  this  creature, 
it  naturally  gravitates  forwards,  and  by  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pofitiop  of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  prefling 
againfl  the  vena  cava  ;  the  preventing  of  which  is  one 
ufe  generally  afligned  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had 
the  liver  of  the  dog  been  thus  connected  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  refpi ration  mufi  necefiarily  have  fuller¬ 
ed  ;  for,  as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  this  mufcle  is 
here  moveable  at  the  centre  as  we'll  as  at  the  fides  : 
But  in  man  the  liver  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  mofi- 
ly  at  its  tendinous  part  ;  that  is,  where  the  pericar¬ 
dium  is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo  that  it  is  in 
no  danger  of  impeding  the  refpiration,  being  fufpend- 
ed  by  the  mediaftinurn  and  bones  of  the  thorax.  In 
confeauence  of  this  vifeus  being  divided  into  fo  many 
lobes,  it  follows,  that  the  hepatic  du&s  cannot  pof- 
fiblv  join  into  one  common  trunk  till  they  are  quite 
out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  ;  becaufe  a  branch 


comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver ;  all  of  which, 
by  their  union,  form  the  hepatic  du6t :  whence  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hepato-cyftic  du<fts,  men¬ 
tioned  by  former  authors,  do  not  exift.  The  gall¬ 
bladder  itfelf  is  wanting  in  feveral  animals,  fuch  as  the 
deer,  the  horfe,  the  afs,  Sec.  ;  but  in  place  of  it,  in 
fuch  animals,  the  hepatic  du£l,  at  its  beginning,  is 
widened  into  a  refervoir  of  conliderable  fize,  which 
may  anfwer  the  faine'  purpofe  in  them  that  the  gall¬ 
bladder  does  in  others 

We  come  next,  after  having  examined  the  chylo- 
poietic  vifeera,  to  difeourfe  of  tliofe  organs  that  ferve 
for  the  fecretlon  and  excretion  of  urine.  And  firft  of 
Kidneys.  t^ie  kidneys  :  Which  in  this  animal  are  fituated  much 
in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  human  fubjeft  ;  but  have  no 
fat  Cn  their  inferior  furface,  where  they  face  the  abdo- 
meti,  and  are  of  a' more  globular  form  than  the  hu¬ 
man.  The  reafon  of  thefe  differences  will  eafily  ap¬ 
pear,  if  you  compare  their  fituation  and  pofture  in  this 
animal  with  thofe  in  a  man  who  walks  eredt.  They 
are  placed  in  this*  fubjedl  in  the  inferior'  part  of  the 
body,  fo  are  not  fubjedl  to  the  preflure  of  the  vifeera, 
which  feems  to  be  the  principal  caafe  of  the  fatnefs  of 
thofe  organs  iri  us,'  and  perhaps  may  likewife  be  the 
caufe  of  our  being  more  fubjedl  to  the  ftone  than  Mo¬ 
ther  animals.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular 
fubftance  to  ward  off  this  preflure  where  there  would 
necefiarily  be  fat  colk&ed  ;  but  the  fuperior  part  of 
their  kindneys  is  pretty  well  covered  with  fat,  left  they" 
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fhould  fuffer  any  comp refiion  fiom  the  action  of  the  Of  Qua- 
ribs  and  fpine.  drupeds.  ^ 

In  the  internal  ftrudlure  there  is  ftill  a  more  confi¬ 
derable  difference  :  For  the  papilla  do  not  here  fend  papHI^c. 
out  Angle  the  feveral  tululi  urinifen ;  but  being  all  li¬ 
nked,  they  hang  down  in  form  of  a  loofe  pendulous 
flap  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  a  kind  of 
feptum  medium  ;  fo  that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  formed  ^ 
within  the  fubftance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing  pclv‘& 
that  is  properly  analogous  to  a  pelvis  in  man  is  that 
fac  or  dilatation  of  the  ureters  formed  at  the  union  of 
the  cluftus  urinifen .  The  external  part  of  the  kidney 
of  a  dog  fomewhat  refembles  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
kidney  of  a  human  foetus :  but  in  a  human  adult  the 
appearance  is  vbry  different  ;  becaufe,  in  man,  from 
the  continual  prefliire  of  the  furrounding  vifeera,  the 
lobes,  which  in  the  foetus  are  quite  diftindl  and  fepa- 
rated,  concrete,  but  the  original  cortical  fubftance  is< 
ftill  preferved  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The 
reafon  of  thefe  particularities  may  probably  be,  that 
the  liquors  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  car¬ 
nivorous  kind,  being  much  more  acrid  than  thofe  that 
live  on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  muft  incline  much  to 
an  alkalefcency,  as  indeed  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  that 
liquor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  Sec.  evidently  fhow,  be¬ 
ing  fetid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  convenient 
to  be  long  retained  in  the  body.  For  this  end  It  was 
proper  that  the  fecerning  organs  fhould  have  as  lit¬ 
tle  impediment  as  pofilble  by  preflure,  Sc c.  in  the  per¬ 
forming  thev*  functions  ;  and  for  that  defign,  the  me* 
chanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  excellently  a- 
dapted :  W e  have  moft  elegant  pictures  in  Euftachius 
of  the  kidneys  of  brutes,  delineated  as  fuch,  with  a 
view  to  fhow  Vefalius’s  error  in.  painting  and  describing 
them  for  the  human.  ^ 

The  glandule  or  capful  a  atrabilaria  are  thicker  and  Capfuls  z>k 
rounder  than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as'  the  wabihriab. 
kidneys. 

The  ureters  are  more  mufcular  than  the  human,  be-  Ur^ers 
caufe  of  the  unfavourable  paffage  the  urine  lias  through 
them;  they  enter  the  bladder  near  its  fundus. 

The  bladder  of  urine  differs  confiderahly  from  the  Veficauri-* 
human;  and  firft  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much naria. 
pyramidal  or  pyriform.  This  fhape  of  the  dog’s  blad¬ 
der  is  likewife  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  except  the 
ape  and  thofe  of  an  eredl  pofiure.  In  man  it  is  by  no 
means  pyriform,  but  has  a  large  fac  at  its  poll erior  and 
inferior  part:  this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine 
gravitating  in  our  ereft  pofture  to  its  bottom,  which 
it  will  endeavour  to  protrude;  but  as  it  cannot  yield, 
before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  na¬ 
turally  ftretch  out  where  there  is  the  leaft  refiftance, 
that  is,  at  the  pofterior  and  lateral  parts  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at  the 
bladder  to  extratt  the  ftone  either  by  the  lefier  or  la¬ 
teral  operation  of  lithotomy.  Moft  anatomifts  have 
delineated  this  wrong :  fo  much,  that  I  know  of  none 
who  have  juflly  painted  it,  excepting  Mr  Cowper  in 
his  Myotomia ,  and  Mr  Butty.  It  has  certainly  been  * 
from  obfcrving  it  in  brutes  and  young  children,  that* 
they  have  been  led  into  this  miftake.  The  fame  caufe,. 

*>&•'  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder  of 
a  different  form  in  brutes  :  In*  their  horizontal  pofi- 
tion  the  cervix,  from  which  the  urethra  is  continued,, 
is  higher  than  its  fundus*;  the  urine  niuft  therefore 

dif- 
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diflend  and  dilate  the  moil  depending  part  by  its 
weight. 

As  to  its  connexion,  it  is  fattened  to  the  abdominal 
mufcles  by  a  procefs  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that  mem¬ 
brane  is  extended  quite  over  it  ;  whereas  in  us  its  fu- 
peiior  and  pofterior  parts  are  only  covered  by  it:  lienee 
in  man  alone  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be 
performed  without  hazard  of  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  Had  the  peritoneum  been  fpread  over  the 
bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of  the  vifeera 
in  our  ere£l  pollute  would  have  fo  bore  upon  it,  that 
they  would  not  have  allowed  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  urine  to  be  colledled  there  ;  but  we  midi  have  been 
obliged  to  difeharge  its  contents  too  frequently  to  be 
confiflent  with  the  functions  of  a  focial  life  ;  Whereas 
by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is  now  collect¬ 
ed  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  vifeera  not  gravitating 
this  way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  that  feed  upon  animal-food  have  their  bladder 
more  mufcular  and  confidcrably  llronger,  and  lefs  ca¬ 
pacious,  than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fuch  as 
horfes,  cows,  fwine,  &c.  vrhofe  bladder  of  urine  is  per¬ 
fectly  membranous,  and  very  large.  This  is  wifely 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  tlieir  food:  For  in  thefe  full, 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fo  in  a  particular 
manner  their  urine  becomes  exalted ;  which,  as  its  re¬ 
mora  might  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  mutt  neceffari- 
ly  be  quickly  expelled.  This  is  chiefly  effeCled  by  its 
llimulating  this  vifeus  more  flrongly  to  contraCl,  and 
fo  to  difeharge  its  contents,  though  the  irritation  does 
not  altogether  depend  upon  the  firetching,  but  likewife 
arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  That  a  flimulus 
is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  excretion  of  urine, 
we  learn  from  the  common  faline  diuretic  medicines 
that  are  given,  which  are  diffolved  into  the  ferum  of 
the  blood,  and  carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder :  The  fame  appears  likewife  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cantliarides  ;  or  without  any  of  thefe,  when 
the  parts  are  made  more  fenfible,  as  in  an  excoriation 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  frequent  defire  to  make  wa¬ 
ter.  Accordingly  we  find  thefe  animals  evacuate  their 
urine  much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other 
creature  that  lives  on  vegetable  food.  And  if  thefe 
creatures,  wliofe  fluids  have  already  a  tendency  to  pu¬ 
trefaction,  are  expofed  to  heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids 
mull  for  a  confiderable  time  undergo  the  actions  of 
the  containing  veffels,  and  frequently  perform  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  without  any  new  fupplies 
of  food;  by  which  the  fluids  becoming  more  and  more 
canina,  the  creature  is  apt  to  fall  into  feverifli  and  pu¬ 

trid  difeafes :  And  in  faCt,  we  find  that  fatal  and  me¬ 
lancholy  diftemper  the  rabies  canina,  vulpina,  (tfc.  fre¬ 
quent  in  thefe  animals;  whereas  thofe  that  feed  on  ve¬ 
getable  food  feldom  or  never  contraCl  thofe  difeafes 
but  by  infeClion. 

That  the  caufes  commonly  afiigned  for  the  rabies 
canina  are  infufficient  to  produce  it  in  dogs  and  other 
animals  of  that  kind,  is  denied  in  a  diflertation  on  this 
difeafe  by  Dr  Heyfham.  That  heat  is  infufficient,  he 
proves  from  the  difeafe  being  totally  unknown  in  South 
America,  where  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  this 
country.  Putrid  aliment  he  alfo  fays  is  taken  in  great 
quantity  by  dogs  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  as 
it  feems  in  this  Hate  to  be  rnofl  agreeable  to  them, 
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the  rabies  canina  cannot  wkh  any  probability  be  aferi-  Of  Qua* 
bed  to  it.  As  to  want  of  water,  he  obferves  that  the  drupcdi. 
difeafe  often  originates  among  dogs  that  are  plenti-  1  luJ- 
fully  fupplied  with  that  element,  while  others  long  de¬ 
prived  of  it  have  remained  perfectly  free.  In  fhort, 

Dr  Heyfham  totally  denies,  not  only  the  efficacy  of 
the  caufes  commonly  affigned  for  the  rabies  canina, 
but  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  itfelf;  and  conjectures 
that  the  caufe  of  it  is  not  a  putrefcency  but  an  acidity  of 
the  fluids.  ^ 

Their  fpermatic  veffels  are  within  the  peritoneum,  Vafa  {per- 
whicli  is  fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  havematlCa‘ 
a  membrane  like  a  mefentery,  fo  hang  loofe  and  pen¬ 
dulous  in  the  abdomen  :  whereas,  in  us,  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
tenfely  flretched  over  them.  At  their  paffage  out 
the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a  plain  perforation,  or  tjjC  fajpe 
holes  ;  hence  the  adult  quadruped,  in  this  refpeCl,  re-  notion  of 
fembles  the  human  fxtus.  And  from  obferving  this  hernia  or 
in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or  rupturc* 
rupture  among  authors.  This  opening,  which  leads 
down  to  the  teflicle,  is  of  no  difadvantage  to  them, 
but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us  ;  for  from  the 
weight  of  our  vifeera,  and  our  continually  gravita¬ 
ting  upon  thefe  holes,  we  mufl  have  perpetually  labour¬ 
ed  under  enteroceles.^  This  they  are  in  no  hazard  of, 
fince  in  them  this  paffage  is  at  the  highefl  part  of  their 
belly,  and,  in  their  horizontal  poflure,  the  vifeera  can¬ 
not  bear  upon  it  ;  And,  to  prevent  even  the  fmallell 
hazard,  there  is  a  loofe  pendulous  femilunar  flap  of  fat; 
which  ferves  two  ufes,  as  it  both  hinders  the  inteflines 
from  getting  into  the  paffage,  and  alfo  the  courfe  of 
the  fluids  from  being  Hopped  in  the  veffels,  which  is 
fecured  in  us  by  the  cellular  fubflance  and  tenfe  peri¬ 
toneum  ;  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that 
this  procefs  remains  almofl  unaltered,  even  after  the 
animal  has  been  almofl  exhaufled  of  fat. 

There  is  next  a  paffage  quite  down  into  the  cavity 
where  the  tefticles  He.  Had  the  fame  flru£lure  ob¬ 
tained  in  man,  by  the  conflant  drilling  down  of  the  li¬ 
quor  which  is  fecerned  for  the  lubricating  of  the  guts, 
we  fhould  always  have  laboured  under  an  hydrocele ; 
but  their  poflure  fecures  them  from  any  hazard  of  this 
kind  :  indeed  your  very  fat  lap-dogs,  who  confequent- 
ly  have  an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometimes  trou¬ 
bled  with  an  epiplocele.  ^6 

The  ferotum  is  fhorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  Scrotum, 
human  in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  veficulce  femi~ 
nales ,  that  the  feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  foon- 
er  be  brought  from  the  tefles,  thus  in  fome  meafure 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  veficula  feminales  ;  for  the 
courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  vafa  deferentia  is  thuscui^femi. 
fhortened,  by  placing  the  fecerning  veffels  nearer  the  nales,  howj 
excretory  organs.  Perhaps  its  paffage  is  likewife  fupplied.| 
quickened  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  vafa  deferen¬ 
tia,  which  is  flronger  in  this  creature  than  in  man. 

The  want  of  veficulce  feminales  at  the  fame  time  ex¬ 
plains  the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  fo  tedious  in  co¬ 
pulation.  But  why  thefe  bodies  are  abfent  in  the  dog 
kind  more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a  circumflance  we 
know  nothing  of. 

The  flrudlure  of  the  leflicles  is  much  the  fame  with  Xeftesr 
the  human  ;  as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyramidale ,  va- 
ricofum,  or  pampiniforme ,  and  the  epididymis  or  excre¬ 
tory  veffel  of  the  teflicle..  The  vafa  deferentia  enter 

the 
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Of  Qua-  the  abdomen  where  the  blood-veffels  come  out  ;  and, 
« dru^  s>  ,  pafiing  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  are  infert- 
ed  a  little  below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  praeputium  has  two  mufcies  fixed  to  it  :  one 
^  that  arifes  from  the  fphin&er  ani,  and  is  inferted  all 

Penis.  along  the  penis  ;  and  this  is  called  retractor  pneputii  : 
But  the  other,  whofe  office  is  d ire £ly  contrary  to  this, 
is  cutaneous;  and  feems  to  take  its  origin, from  the 
mufcies  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a  production 
of  their  tunica  carnofa.  The  corpora  cavemofa  rife 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  :  but  thefe  foon 
terminate  ;  and  the  reft  is  fupplied  by  a  triangular  bone, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove  excava¬ 
ted  for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis 
two  protuberant  bulbous  flefhy  fubftances,  refembling 
the  glans  penis  in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two 
veins,  which  by  the  ereftores  penis  and  other  parts  are 
compreffed  in  the  time  of  coition  ;  and  the  circulation 
being  flopped,  the  blood  diftends  the  large  cavernous 

Coitus,  bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the  vagina 
by  its  contra&ion  and  fwelling  of  its  corpus  caverno- 
fum,  which  is  confiderably  greater  than  in  other  ani¬ 
mals,  gripes  it  clofely  ;  and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  ac¬ 
tion  fome  time  contrary  to  his  will,  till  time  be  given 
for  bringing  a  quantity  of  feed  fufficient  to  impregnate 
the  female  :  and  thus,  by  that  orgafmus  veneris  of  the 
female  organs,  the  want  of  the  vejicula  feminales  are  in 
fome  meafure  fupplied.  But  as  it  would  be  a  very 
uneafy  pofture  for  the  dog  to  fnpport  himfelf  folely  up¬ 
on  his  hinder  feet,  and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long  a  time;  therefore,  as  foon 
as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  fufficiently  filled,  he  gets  off 
and  turns  averfe  to  her.  Had,  then,  the  penis  been  pli¬ 
able  as  in  other  animals,  the  urethra  mult  of  neceffity 
have  been  compreffed  by  this  twilling,  and  oonfequent- 
ly  the  courfe  of  the  feed  intercepted;  but  this  is  wife¬ 
ly  provided  againft  by  the  urethra’s  being  formed  in 
the  hollow  of  the  Bone.  After  the  emilfion  of  the 
feed,  the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation  is  reftored, 
and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eafily  extraCled. 

Profiata.  The  proflat  a  feems  here  divided  into  two,  which  are 

proportionably  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a 
greater  quantity  of  that  liquid. 

Uterus.  The  uterus  multiparous  animals  is  little  elfe  but  a 
continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  feparated  from  it  by 
a  fmall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  canals 
mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  foetus  are  lodged  : 
thefe  are  divided  into  different  facs,  which  are  ftrongly 
conflridkd  betwixt  each  foetus;  yet  thefe coarclio ns  give 
way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe  go  out  the  tula 
Fallopian fo  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge  pretty 
near  the  kidneys. 

We  ought  next  to  examine  the  ftrufture  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  and  its  contents.  But  firft  it  may  not  be  amifsto 
43  remark  of  the  diaphragm  in  its  natural  fituation,  that 
P  ragm*t  *n  generaj  m0re  loofe  and  free  than  the  human  ; 
which  is  owing  to  its  connexion  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts  in  a  different  manner  from  ours.  The  human 
diaphragm  is  conne&ed  to  the  pericardium ;  which 
again,  by  the  intervention  of  the  mediaftinum,  is  tied 
to  the  fternum,  fpine,  &c.  but  here  there  is  fome  di- 
ftance  between  the  diaphragm  and  pericardium.  We 
obferve  further,  that  its  middle  part  is  much  more 
moveable,  and  the  tendinous  parts  not  fo  large.  And 
indeed  it  wasjieceffary  their  diaphragm  fhould  be  fome- 
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what  loofe,  they  making  more  ufe  of  it  in  difficult  re-  01  Qua- 
fpiration  than  man.  This  we  may  obferve  by  the  ftrong  drupeds. 
heaving  of  the  flanks  of  an  horfe  or  dog  when  out  of  v~~' 
breath ;  which  correfponds  to  the  rifing  of  the  ribs  in  us. 

The  difpolition  and  fltuation  of  the  mamma  vary  as  Thorax, 
they  bear  one  or  more  young.  Thofe  of  the  uniparous  45 
kind  have  them  placed  between  the  pofterior  extremi-  Mammae*, 
ties,  which  in  them  is  the  higheft  part  of  their  bodies, 
whereby  their  young  get  at  them  without  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  kneeling:  Neverthelefs,  when  the  creatures  are 
of  no  great  fize,  and  their  breafl  large,  as  in  fheep,  the 
young  ones  are  obliged  to  take  this  pofture.  In  multi¬ 
parous  animals,  they  mult  have  a  great  number  of  nip¬ 
ples,  that  their  feveral  young  ones  may  have  room  at' 
the  fame  time,  and  thefe  difpofed  over  both  thorax 
and  abdomen ;  and  the  creatures  generally  lie  down  when 
the  young  are  to  be  fuckled,  that  they  may  give  them 
the  mod  favourable  fltuation.  From  this  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  from  any  particular  fitnefs  of  the  velfels 
at  certain  places  for  giving  a  proper  nourifhment  to 
the  child,  that  the  breads  are  fo  placed  in  women  as 
we  find  them,  but  really  from  that  fltuation  being  the 
mod  convenient  both  for  mother  and  infant.  ^ 

The  Jlernum  is  very  narrow,  and  confifls  of  a  great  Sternum* 
number  of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every  way  ;  which 
always  happens  in  creatures  that  have  a  great  mobility 
in  their  fpine.  The  ribs  are  ftraighter,  and  by  no  Coftxi 
means  fo  convex  as  the  human  ;  whereby  in  refpira- 
tion  the  motion  forward  will  very  little  enlarge  their 
thorax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility 
of  their  diaphragm  :  fo  our  thorax  is  principally  enlar¬ 
ged  according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs 
according  to  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and 
the  confequent  falling  in  of  the  anterior  extremities 
upon  the  cheft,  may  contribute  fome  what  to  the  ftraight- 
nefs  of  the  ribs. 

The  mediaftinum  in  this  creature  is  pretty  broad.  MediafH* 
The  pericardium  is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  dia- num* 
phragm,  but  there  is  an  inch  of  diilance  betwixt  them, 
in  which  place  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges;  and 
by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this  animal,  though 
continually  preffing  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  cannot 
dillurb  the  heart’s  motion. 

The  heart  is  lituated  with  its  point  almoft  diredlly  49 
downwards,,  according  to  the  creature’s  pofture,  and  C°r’ 
is  but  very  little  inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is 
much  fharper,  and  its  fhape  more  conoidal,  than  the 
human.  Here  the  names  of  right  and  left  ventricles 
are  proper  enough,  though  not  fo  in  the  human;  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  anterior  and  pojlerior ,  or  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior .  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a  Vena  cava, 
confiderable  length  within  the  thorax,  having  near  the 
whole  length  of  the  heart  to  run  over  ere  it  gets  at  the 
finus  Lowtrianus  dexter .  In  men,  as  foon  as  it  pierces 
the  diaphragm,  fo  foon  it  enters  the  pericardium,  which 
is  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  immediately  gets  into  the 
finus  Lowerianus  ;  which  finus,  in  the  human. fubjedl, 
by  the  oblique  Situation  of  the  heart  is.  almoft  conti! 
guous  to  the  diaphragm  :  and  by  this  we  difeover,  that . 
feveral  authors  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  from  brutes;  which  is  eafily  dete&ed  by 
the  fhape  and  fltuation  of  the  heart,  and  long  vena  ca¬ 
va,  within  the  thorax.  This  was  one  of  the  faults  of' 
the  curious  wax-work  that  were  fhown  at  London  md\ 

Paris,  which  were  plainly  taken  from  a  cow. 
i  This 
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This  filiation  of  the  heart  (if  the  creature  agrees  beft 
with  the  fhape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the 
abdomen. 

The  egrefs  of  the  large  blood-veflels  from  the  heart 
is  fomewhat  different  from  the  human  :  For  here  the 
right  fubclavian  comes  off  firft  :  and  as  a  large  trunk 
runs  fomc  way  upwards  before  it  gives  off  the  left  ca¬ 
rotid,  and  fplits  into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  left  fubclavian  is  fent  off.  So  that 
neither  here,  properly  fpeaking,  13  there  an  aorta  afeen - 
e!etis>  more  than  in  the  human  ;  but  this  name  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  iinpofed  upon  it  from  observing  this  in  a 
cow,  where  indeed  there  is  an  afeending  and  defend¬ 
ing  aorta. 

From  this  fpecialty  of  the  diftributioii  of  the  veffels 
of  the  right  fide,  which  happens,  though  not  in  fo  great 
a  degree,  in  the  human  fubjebt,  we  may  perhaps  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  the  general  greater  ffrength, 
readinefs,  or  facility  of  motion,  which  is  obfervable  in 
the  right  arm.  Upon  meafuring  the  Tides  of  the  v'ef- 
felvS,  the  furface  of  the  united  trunk  of  the  right  fub¬ 
clavian  and  carotid  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  left  fubcla¬ 
vian  and  carotid,  as  they  are  feparated.  If  fo,  the  re¬ 
ft  ftance  to  the  blood  muff  be  left  in  that  common  trunk 
than  in  the  left  fubclavian  and  carotid  :  But  if  the  re¬ 
finance  be  fmaller,  the  abfolute  force  with  which  the 
Blood  is  fent  from  the  heart  being  equal,  there  muff 
neceffarily  be  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
them  in  a  given  time  ;  and  as  the  ffrength  of  the 
irmfcles  is,  caferis  paribus ,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  fent 
into  them  in  a  given  time,  thofe  of  the  right  arm  will 
be  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  left.  Now' children,  be¬ 
ing  confcious  of  this  fuperior  ffrength,  ufe  the  right 
Upon  all  occafions;  and  thus  from  ufe  comes  that  great 
difference  which  is  fo  obfervable.  That  this  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe,  feems  evident  from  fad  ;  for  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  is  there  betwixt  the  right  and  the  left  arm.  of  one 
who  has  played  much  at,  tennis?  View  but  the  arms  of 
a  blackfmith  and  legs  of  a  footman,  and  you  will  foon 
be  convinced  of  this  effedl  arifmg  from  lifing  them. 
But  if  by  any  accident  the  right  arm  is  kept  from  ac¬ 
tion  for  fome  time,  the  other  from  being  ufed  gets 
the  better  ;  and  thofe  people  are  left-handed  :  For  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  fmall  odds  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  formation  of  the  veffels  fhould  be  fufftcient  to  relift 
the  effed  of  ufe  and  habit  (indances  of  the  contrary 
occur  every  day)  ;  it  is  enough  for  our  prefen  t  argu¬ 
ment,  that  where  no  means  are  ufed  to  oppofe  it,  the 
odds  are  fufftcient  to  determine  the  choice  in  favour  of 
the  right.  Now  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  begin  with 
the  kg  correfponding  to  the  hand  we  have  moft 
power  of,  this  is  this  what  gives  alfo  a  fuperiority  to  the 
-right  kg. 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  Hill 
jnore  obfervable  in  thofe  creatures  in  whom  the  fame 
mechariifm  does  obtain  in  a  greater  degree.  Do  but 
dbferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears. forward  with  his 
right  fide  ;  or  look  at  him  when  a-feraping  up  any 
thing,  and  you  will  prefen  tly  fee  that  he  ufes,  his  right 
much  oftener  than  he  dpes  his  left  foot,  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  horfes.  [t  (ias. 
been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatornifts,  that  left-handed 
people,  as  well  as  thofe  dirtinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  ambidexter  (who  ufe  both  hands  alike),  have 
the  two  carotid  and  fubclavian  arteries  coming  off  in 
N°  87. 
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four  diftinvt  trunks  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta:  but  Of  Qua. 
TiQ  appearance  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  obferved  in  druped*. 
fuch  bodies  as  have  been  examined  for  this  purpofe  ;  v  ^ 
though  indeed  thefe  have  been  but  few,  and  more  ex¬ 
perience  might  throw  greater  light  on  the  fiibject,  53 

The  thymus  of  this  creature  is  proportionally  much  Thymus 
larger  than  ours:  whereas  the  glandula  thyroidea  ft danc^xTa 
much  lefs,  and  is  divided  into  two  diltinH  parts,  or  thyroidea, 
there  are  two  feparate  glands ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  in 
man.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  is  unknown,  as  is 
like  wife  the  ufe  of  the  gland  itfelf.  It  is  generally  re¬ 
marked,  that  thefe  two  glands  do  thus  always  fupply 
the  place  of  each  other  ;  that  is,  in  fiicli  animals  as 
have  a  large  thymus,  the  glandula  thyroidea  is  fmaller, 
and  vice  verfa .  Hence  we  are  naturally  led  to  a  fori  be 
the  fame  ufe  to  both,  viz,  the  reparation  of  a  thin  lymph 
for  diluting  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  du<ft  before  it  be 
poured  into  the  blood  ;  then  if  we  confider  the  differ¬ 
ent  formation  of  the  thorax  in  both,  we  (hall  readily” 
account  for  the  variety  in  the  bulk  of  thefe  two  glands. 
Refpiration  being  chiefly  performed  in  man  by  the  wi¬ 
dening  of  the  cheft,  the  lungs  at  every  infpiration  muff 
prefs  upon  the  thymus,  and  confequently  diininifh  it ; 
but  the  diaphragm  yielding  more  in  the  dog’s  infpira¬ 
tion,  this  gland  is  not  lo  much  preffed  by  the  lungs, 
and  fo  will  be  larger;  and  hence  the  glandula  thyroidea 
will  be  proportionally  lefs.  Again,  from  the  pofture 
of  this  creature,  we  fhall  fee  that  it  was  much  more 
convenient  for  a  dog  to  have  the  moil  part  of  the  di¬ 
luting  lymph  fupplied  by  the  thymus,  ftnee  the  neck 
being  frequently  in  a  descending  pofture,  the  lymph 
cf  the  thyroid  gland  would  have  a  very  difadvantage- 
ous  courfe  to  get  to  the  thoracic  du£t:  whereas  in  the 
human  body,  the  thymus  is  really  below  the  lableal  ca¬ 
nal,  where  it  makes  its  curvature  before  it  opens  into 
the  fubclavian  ;  and  confequently  there  is  a  neceffity 
of  a  confiderable  lhare  of  the  diluting  liquor  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  lituated  much 
higher  ;  fo  that  its  lymph  has  the  advantage  of  a  per¬ 
pendicular  defeent.  ^ 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  thoracic  duff  in  a  dogDu&us 
has  no  curvature  before  it  enters  the  fubclavian  vein,  thoracicui, 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  this  animal  allowing  a  favour¬ 
able  enough  courfe  to  the  chyle,  fo  as  not  to  need  that 
turn  to  force  its  paffage  into  the  blood.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  obferved,  that’  fuch  animals  as  walk  horizon¬ 
tally  have  the  valves  of  the  thoracic  dubl  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  than  others.  The  horfe  lias  only  a  Angle  pair  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  ape  refembles  rnan  in  ha¬ 
ving  feveral  valves.  Thus  the  lymph  is  not  only  for¬ 
warded  in  its  paffage^  but  the  weight  of  the  column  is 
diminifhed.  The  lungs  of  this  creature  are  divided  in¬ 
to  more  numerous  lobes,  and  deeper, t  than  they  arc  in 
man,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  liver.  The  left  fidq 
of  the  thorax  in  this  animal  bears  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  right  than  in  man ;  the  one  being  nearly  as  three 
to  two,  the  other  as  four  to  three.  In  quadrupeds,  as 
well  as  in  man,  the  lungs  are  clofely  applied,  to  the 
containing  parts ;  although  this  has  been  denied  byrfome.  ^ 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general, rule,  that  all  quadrupeds,  Neck. 

as  having  occafton  to  gat  her/ their  food  from  the  ground, 
are  provided  with  longer  necks  than  man  :  but.  as  a 
long  neck  not  only  gives  the  advantage  of  too  long  a 
lever  to  the  weight  of  the;  head,  butalfo,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal, is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in  danger 
3  of 
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OfQtiadru-  of  being  opprefied.  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood, 
peds.  by  the  liquor  in  thefe  arteries  having  the  advantage  of 
a  defcent,  while  that  in  the  veins  mull  remount  a  con- 
fiderable  way  contrary  to  its  own  gravity  ;  it  was 
therefore  neceflary  that  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  neck 
Ihould  be  fupplied  by  the  length  of  the  jaws.  Thus  we 
fee  horfes,  cows,  &c.  who  have  no  occafion  for  open¬ 
ing  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws.  Bull¬ 
dogs,  indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occafion  for 
very  ftrong  jaws,  mull  of  necefiity  have  them  fhort  ; 
becaufe  the  longer  they  are,  the  refiftance  to  be  over¬ 
come  a£ts  with  a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  is  fuch  animals  as  are  furnifhed  with 
fomething  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their  food  to 
their  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  See.  The  teeth  of  this 
creature  plainly  fhow  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind  ; 
for  there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  its 
food,  but  only  for  tearing  and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix 
remarkable  fharp  teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  tufks 
behind  ;  both  of  which  the  ruminating  animals  want. 
Thefe  are  evidently  calculated  for  laying  very  firm 
hold  of  fubftances,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  and 
the  vaft  flrength  of  the  mufcles  inferted  into  the  lower 
jaw,  afiifts  greatly  in  this  adlion  ;  while  the  molares 
have  fharp  cutting  edges,  calculated  for  cutting  flefh, 
and  breaking  the  hardeft  bones.  Even  its  pofterior 
teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough  broad  furfaces  as  ours 
are  ;  but  are  made  confiderably  fharper,  and  prefs  over 
one  another  when  the  mouth  is  fliut,  that  fo  they  may 
take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  betwixt  them. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of  the 
jaws,  is  much  longer  than  ours ;  and  as  this  creature 
feeds  with  his  head  in  a  depending  pofture,  the  bolus 
would  always  be  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  the  mouth, 
were  it  not  for  feveral  prominences  or  papillae  placed 
moftly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  back¬ 
wards  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs 
eafily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.  By 
the  papillae  alfo  the  furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafed, 
and  a  ftronger  imprefiion  is  made  on  the  fenfation  of 
tafte.  In  feme  animals  who  feed  on  living  creatures* 
thefe  tenter-hooks  are  ftill  more  confpicuous  ;  as  in  fe¬ 
veral  large  fifhes,  where  they  are  almoft  as  large  as 
their  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as 
firm  and  ftrong. 

When  we  open  the  mouth,  we  fee  the  amygdalae 
very  prominent  in  the  pofterior  part  of  it  ;  fo  that  it_ 
would  appear  at  firft  view,  that  thefe  were  inconve¬ 
niently  placed,  as  being  continually  expofed  to  injuries 
from  the  hard  fubftances  this  creature  fwallows  :  but 
upon  a  more  narrow  ferutiny,  we  find  this  provided 
for  by  two  membranous  capfulae,  into  which  the  amyg¬ 
dalae,  when  prefled,  can  efcape,  and  remove  themfelves 
from  fuch  injuries. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  in  this  creature  confi¬ 
derably  longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from 
getting  into  his  nofe  ;  which  would  happen  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  this  animal  than  in  man,  becaufe  of  its  fitua- 
tion  while  feeding* 

In  this  fubjcCI,  as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  there 
is  no  uvula;  but  then  the  epiglottis,  when  prefled  down, 
Ep  glottis,  covers  the  whole  rima  entirely,  and  naturally  continues 
fo  :  there  is  therefore  a  ligament,  or  rather  mufcle, 
that  comes  from  the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue, 
that  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  where  it 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  ferves  to  Of  Quadru- 
raife  it  from  the  rima,  though  not  fo  ftrongly  but  that  . 

it  may  with  a  fmall  force  be  clapped  down  again.  . 

It  may  be  afked,  however,  Why  the  uvula  is  want-q^  ufeof 
ing  here,  and  not  in  man?  This  feems  to  be,  that  the  uvula  in 
quadrupeds,  who  fwallow  their  food  in  an  horizon- man. 
tal  fltuation,  have  no  occafion  for  an  uv.ula,  though 
it  is  neceflary  in  man  on  account  of  his  ere&  fitua- 
tion.  _ 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  there  is  a  pretty  large  gland  to  be  found, 
which  ferves  not  only  for  the  feparation  of  a  mucous 
liquor  to  lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  pafles  this  way,  but 
alfo  fupplies  the  place  of  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  food 
from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it  would  be 
apt  to  do  by  reafon  of  the  defeending  fltuation  of  the 
creature’s  head.  In  man,  the  mufcle  of  the  epiglottis 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  fupplied  by  the  elafticity  of 
the  cartilage.  ^ 

The  cefophagus  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way  Oefopha- 
as  the  human.  Authors  indeed  generally  allege,  tliatgus« 
quadrupeds  have  their  gullet  compofed  of  a  double  row 
of  fpiral  fibres  decuflating  one  another  ;  but  this  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  ruminating  animals,  who  have  occafion  for 
fuch  a  decuflation  of  fibres.  The  a&ion  of  thefe  you 
may  ealily  obferve  in  a  cow  chewing  her  cud.  65 

The  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its  ex-  O-pan  of 
ternal  paftage  much  narrower.  The  internal  ftruClure  fme^* 
is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a 
larger  convoluted  furface  on  which  the  membrana  febei - 
deriana  is  fpread ;  and  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  /noft 
quadrupeds,  who  have  the  ofla  fpongiofa  commonly 
large,  and  thefe  too  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
exceflively  fine  thin  lamellae.  The  fenfibility  feems  to 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  furface;  and  this  will 
alfo  be  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes.  The 
elephant,  which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  pioportion 
to  its  body,  has  the  greateft  part  of  it  taken  up  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal  finufes  ;  which  laft 
extend  almoft  over  their  whole  head,  and  leave  but  a 
fmall  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice  fenfe  of 
fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  for  man,  who  has 
judgment  and  experience  to  direCl  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  food;  whereas  brutes,  who  have  only  their  fenfes, 
muft  of  neceflity  have  thefe  acute,  fome  having  one 
fenfe  in  greater  perfection  than  others,  according  to 
their  different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude  a 
priori  from  the  large  expanded  membrana  fcheideriana, 
that  their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  acute,  but  we  find 
it  fo  by  cows  and  horfes  diftinguifhing  fo  readily  be¬ 
twixt  noxious  and  wholefome  herbs,  which  they  do 
principally  by  this  fenfe. 

The  external  ear  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differ-  Aunt. 
ently  framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the  creature’s 
manner  of  life.  In  fiiape  it  commonly  refembles  the 
oblique  fedtion  of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  tlie 
bafis.  Hares,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  ex¬ 
pofed  to  infults  from  beads  of  prey,  have  large  ears  di¬ 
rected  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of  any  dan¬ 
ger  before;  rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
their  ears  placed  directly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in  the 
lion,  cat,  &c.  The  flow  hounds,  and  other  animals 
that  are  defigned  to  hear  moft  diftinctly  the  founds 
coming  from  below,  have  their  ears  hanging  down¬ 
wards  ;  or  their  ears  are  flexible,  becaufe  they  move 
K  k  their 
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their  head  for  the  moll  part  with  greater  difficulty  than 
man.  Man,  again,  who  muft  equally  hear  founds  co¬ 
ming  from  all  quarters,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fent 
from  about  his  own  height,  has  his  external  ear  placed 
in  a  vertical  manner,  fomewhat  turned  forward.  In 
fhort,  wherever  we  fee  a  fpecialty  in  the  make  of  this 
organ  in  any  creature,  we  (hall,  with  very  little  reflec¬ 
tion,  difcover  this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  that 
creature  than  another.  The  animal  alfo  has  the  power 
of  directing  the  cone  of  the  ear  to  the  fonorous  body 
without  moving  the  head.  There  are  fome  differences 
to  be  obferved  in  the  ftru&nre  of  the  internal  ear  in 
different  animals  ;  but  we  know  fo  very  little-  of  the 
ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  in  the  human 
fubje&,  that  it  is  altogether  impoffible  to  affign  reafons 
for  thefe  variations  in  other  creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  catithus  of  the 
eye  a  flrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  edge, 
which  may  be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye  ; 
and  this  is  greater  or  lefs  in  different  animals  as  their 
eyes  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  dangers  in  parching 
after  their  food.  This  membrana  niSltans ,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  eye 
like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  tranfparent 
enough  to  allow*  abundance  of  the  rays  of  light  to 
pafs  through  it.  Fifties  have  a  cuticle  always  over 
their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  danger  in  that  incon- 
ftant  element.  In  this  then  we  may  alfo  obferve  a  fort 
of  gradation, 

.Ml  quadrupeds  have  a  feventh  mufcle  belonging 
to  the  eye,  called  frfperforius .  It  furrounds  almoft 
the  whole  optic  nerve,  and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic 
coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic 
nerve  from  being  too  much  flretched,  without  obli¬ 
ging  the  four  ftraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a  continual  con¬ 
traction,  which  would  be  inconvenient  ;  at  the  fame 
time  this  mufcle  may  be  brought  to  afiift  any  of  the 
other  four,  by  caufing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to 
a6t  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the 
pupil,  which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always 
exactly  accommodated  to  the  creature’s  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  different  fpecies  of  obje&s  that  are  view¬ 
ed.  Man  has  it  circular,  for  obvious  reafons :  an  ox 
has  it  oval,  with  the  longeft  diameter  placed  tranfverfe- 
ly,  to  take  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  :  cats,  again, 
have  theirs  likewife  oval*  but  the  longeft  diameter 
placed  perpendicularly ;  they  can  either  exclude  a 
bright  light  altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is 
neceffary.  The  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in 
widenefs,  according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion 
are  more  or  lefs- acute  :  Thus  cats  and  owls,  who  feek 
their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  confe- 
quently  muft  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  make  a  lively  impreffion  on  the  re¬ 
tina),  have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contracted  in¬ 
to  a  very  narrow  fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  rays 
would  opprefs  their  nice  organs ;  while  in  the  night, 
or  where  the  light  is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and 
fery  fully  admit  the  rays.  In  the  fame  way,  when  the 
retina  is  inflamed,  a  great  number  of  rays  of  light 
would  occafion  a  painful  fenfation;  therefore  the  pupil 
is.  contracted  :  on  the  contrary,  in  dying  people,  or  in 
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a  beginning  amaurofis,  it  is  generally  dilated,  as  the  Of  Q^adru- 
eyes  on  fuch  occalions  are  very  difficultly  affected,  and  ,  Pec*s’ 
as  it  were  infenfible. 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is  Tapetum, 
called  tapetum ,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  crea¬ 
tures.  For  oxen,  feeding  moftly  on  grafs,  have  this 
membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  reflect  upon 
the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from  objects 
qf  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  abforbed  :  Thus  the 
animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it  does  other  objets. 

Cats  and  owds  have  their  tapetum  of  a  whitilh  colour ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafons  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable, 
and  their  organs  of  viiion  acute  :  And  we  fball  find, 
that  all  animals  fee  more  or  lefs  diftinctly  in  the  dark, 
according  as  their  tapetum  approaches  nearer  to  a 
white  or  black  colour.  Thus  dogs,  who  have  it  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  diftinguifii  objects  better  in  the  night 
than  man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown;  'and who,  it  is 
believed,  fees  worft  in  the  dark  of  any  creature :  it  being 
originally  defigned  that  he  fhould  reft  from  all  kinds 
of  employment  in  the  night-time.  The  difference 
then  of  the  colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed  the  fabric 
of  any  other  part  in  different  creatures,  always  de¬ 
pends  on  fome  particular  advantage  accruing  to  the 
animal  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  life  from  this  fingu- 
larity.  #  _  ^ 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  brain,  which  we  re-  Qerebrum, 
mark  in  the  firft  place  is  proportionally  much  fmaller 
in  all  quadrupeds  than  the  human  ;  but,  as  in  man,  it 
is  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  thefe  two 
parts  bear  nearly  the  fame  proportion  to  one  another 
as  in  us.  There  was  no  fuch  occafion  for  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  brain  in  thofe  animals  as  in  man;  feeing  in 
them  all  its  energy  is  employed  in  their  progreffion, 
while  man  has  a  great  walte  of  fpirits  in  the  exercife  of 
his  reafon  and  intellectual  faculties.  And  befides  all 
this,  a  great  bulky  brain  would  be  inconvenient  to 
thefe  creatures,  in  fo  far  as  it  would  add  confiderably' 
to  the  weight  of  the  head;  which  having  the  advantage 
of  a  long  lever  to  act  with,  would  require  a  much 
greater  force  to  fupport  it  than  now  it  does ;  for  the 
heads  of  the  greateft  part  of  quadrupeds  are  not  near 
fo  heavy  as  they  would  at  fight  feem  to  be,  from  the 
Jttius  frontales  being  produced  a  great  way  upwards  to 
enlarge  the  organs  of  fmelling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  lkullsare  much 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  human  cranium;  which 
may  be  occafioned  by  the  depending  pofture  of  thefe 
creatures  heads  while  they  gather  their  food :  the  brain 
at  this  time  gravitating  much  on  the  bones  while  they 
are  as  yet  foft,  will  gradually  make  impreffions  upon 
them  at  thefe  places  where  it  rifes  into  eminences. 

This  is  prevented  in  man  moftly  by  his  erect  po¬ 
fture.  .  .  73 

The  falx  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  in  Fate 

man,  as  they  have  little  occafion  to  lie  on  either  fide, 
and  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  are  in  a  great 
meafure  hindered  fiom  juftling  againft  one  another  in 
violent  motions,  by  the  brain’s  infmuating  itfelf  into 
the  above  mentioned  pits. 

The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  materr  or  tentorium 
cerebello  fuper-exparfum ,  is  confiderably  thicker  and. 
ftronger  in  moft  quadrupeds  ,  than  in  man  ;  efpecially- 
in  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  fwift  of  foot,  as  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  that  moft  when  they  are  old.  This  mem¬ 
brane 
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Of  Quadru-  brane  is  generally  oflified,  or  we  find  the  place  of  it 
peds.  fupplied  by  a  bone,  that  it  may  the  more  effectually 
keep  off  the  fuperincumbent  brain  from  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  in  their  rapid  motions,  which  otherwife  would 
be  of  bad  confequence. 

The  olfaCtory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  juflly  de¬ 
fen/e  the  name  of  procejfus  mamillares .  They  are  hol¬ 
low,  and  confifl  of  a  medullary  and  cineritious  fub- 
ftance,  and  at  firfl  fight  appear  to  be  the  anterior  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain  produced  ;t  but  in  man  they  are 
fmali,  and  without  any  difcernible  cavity.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  pretty  evident,  if  we  confider  how  this  ani¬ 
mal’s  head  is  fituated  ;  for  the  lymph  continually  gra¬ 
vitating  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles,  may 
thus  elongate  and  produce  them  ;  but  from  this  very 
inferior  part  the  olfaCfory  nerves  rife,  and  are  fent  im¬ 
mediately  through  the  os  ethmoides  into  the  nofe. 
Hence  the  ancients,  thinking  they  were  continued  hol¬ 
low  into  the  nofe,  believed  they  were  the  emunCfories 
of  the  brain :  in  the  brain  of  fheep,  which  by  its  firm 
texture  is  the  bell  fubjeCt  of  any  for  fearching  into 
the  ftru&ure  of  this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the 
name  of  the  figmoid  cavity  was  very  properly  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; 
which  are  really  of  a  greater  extent  than  they  are 
ordinarily  painted  by  the  anatomifls,  reaching  far¬ 
ther  backwards,  and  forwards  again  under  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain.  The  cortical  and  medullary  parts, 
as  well  as  the  corpus  callofum,  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
parts  in  man. 

Nates  The  nates  and  tefles  deferve  this  name  much  better 
Tefles.  here  than  in  the  human  body,  with  refpeCk  to  each 
other.  They  are  larger  in  the  quadruped;  and  hence 
we  perceive  that  there  is  no  great  reafon  for  aferibing 
the  different  operations  to  any  particular  fize  or  fhape 
of  thefe  parts.  They  are  here  alfo  of  different  colours ; 
the  nates  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the 
tefles  of  the  medullary  fubflance  of  the  brain  ;  where¬ 
as  in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon 
of  thefe  differences,  and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be 
met  with,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  for  we 
have  hitherto  fuch  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
brain  itfelf,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ufes  of  its  different  parts.  We  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  the  varying  in  one  animal  from  what  it 
is  in  another,  is  fitted  to  the  creature’s  particular  way 
^  of  living. 

Retcihira-  The  rete  mirabile  Golem ,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
bile  Uaieni  fella  turcica ,  about  which  there  has  been  fo  much  dif- 
pute,  is  very  remarkable  in  moll  quadrupeds.  This 
plexus  of  veffels  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  fkull, 
divide  into  a  vaft  number  of  minute  branches  running 
along  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica  ;  and,  uniting  after¬ 
wards,  are  fpent  on  the  brain  in  the  common  way. 
Galen  feems  with  juftice  to  fuppofe,  that  this  plexus 
of  veffels  ferves  for  checking  the  impetuolity  of  the 
blood  deflined  for  the  brain. 

The  flru&ure  of  the  brain  differing  but  very  little  in 
all  quadrupeds,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  examine  it  in  any 
other. 

j  Sect.  IV.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Cow. 

The  next  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  we  propofed  to 
confider  was  the  ruminant  kind,  of  which  we  have  an 
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example  in  a  cow;  and  accordingly  fiiall  take  tbe  foe-Of  Qualru- 
tus  of  the  animal  in  utero ,  that  we  may  firfl  remark  .  Pe  s' 
fome  things  that  are  peculiar  to  it  in  that  date,  and  af¬ 
terwards  proceed  to  examine  its  vifeera  as  a  ruminant 
animal.  Firft,  then,  as  a  foetus. — However,  before  we 
begin  our  enquiry,  it  may  be  worth  our  obfervation, 
that  from  the  ovarium  fomething  effentially  neceffary 
for  the  production  of  the  foetus  is  derived,  as  well  as  in 
the  human  fpecies. 

The  form  of  a  cow’s  uterus  differs  from  the  human, 
in  having  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is  common 
to  it  with  other  brutes  ;  for  a  bitch  has  two  long  cor -  Cornua  u- 
nua  uteri:  But  thefe  again  differ  (as  being  multiparous  teri* 
and  uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitches  Cornua  the 
foetus  are  contained  ;  whereas  here  there  is  only  part 
of  the  fecundines,  being  moftly  the  allantois  with  the 
included  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
more  eafily  difeovered  ;  its  internal  furface  has  a  great 
number  of  fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bo¬ 
dies  fixed  to  it.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  veffels  of  the 
uterus  terminating  here.  In  an  impregnated  uterus, 
we  can  eafily  prefs  out  of  them  a  chylous  mucilaginous 
liquor ;  they  are  compofed  of  a  great  many  proceffes 
or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwering  to  as  many 
caverns  and  proceffes  of  the  placenta.  Their  refem- 
blance  has  occafioned  the  name  of  papilla  to  be  given 
them  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  foetus  fucked  in  utero .  The  papilla? 
are  found  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  life,  in  the  va¬ 
rious  ftages  of  pregnancy,  and  likewife  in  the  unim-  g0 
pregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  Uterus  if 
the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the  time  of  gef-  l°c 

tation.  The  membranes,  it  is  plain  (by  the  ftretch-^^  ^ 
ing  of  the  parts),  muft  be  made  thinner;  but  then 
it  is  as  evident,  that  the  veffels  are  at  that  time  enlar¬ 
ged,  upon  which  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any  part 
depends;  fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one 
way  as  loft  the  other. 

The  os  uteri  is  entirely  fliut  up  by  a  glutinous  muci¬ 
laginous  fubftance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of 
all  creatures  when  with  young :  by  this  the  external 
air  is  excluded,  which  would  foon  make  the  liquors 
corrupt:  it  alfo  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  mem¬ 
branes,  and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means 
alfo  the  lips  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  to¬ 
gether,  which  otherwife  they  would  certainly  at  this 
time  do.  There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to 
fecern  this  gluten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  with  the  contained  waters  make  a  fapo  that  lu¬ 
bricates  and  walhes  the  parts,  and  makes  them  eafily 
yield.  The  firft  of  the  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus 
is  the  chorion. 

The  chorion  is  a  pretty  flrong  firm  membrane,  on 
whofe  external  furface  are  difperfed  a  great  many  red 
flefhy  bodies  of  the  fame  number,  fize,  and  ftru&ure, 
with  the  papillae,  with  which  they  are  mutually  indent¬ 
ed.  They  have  been  called  cotyledones ,  from  Koruxw,  Cotylcde* 
<fi  cavity.”  This  is  greatly  difputed  by  fome  as  aneS‘ 
name  very  improper  ;  but  we  think  without  reafon,  fince 
the  furface  that  is  connected  to  the  papillae  is  concave, 
though  when  feparated  it  appears  rather  .convex.  To 
fhun  all  difpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough 
placental#-,  fince  they  ferve  the  fame  ufe  as  the  placen¬ 
ta  in  women.  The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  pa¬ 
pilla:  without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  being  able 
l\  k  z  to 
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to  inje£l  coloured  liquors  from  the  veffels  of  the  glands 
of  the  uterus  into  the  placentulae,  feem  to  prove  be¬ 
yond,  a  reply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anaftomofes 
betwixt  the  veffels  ;  on  their  coats  run  a  great  number 
of  veffels  that  are  fent  to  the  feveral  placentulx,  on  the 
external  fide  next  to  the  uterus ;  whereas  in  creatures 
that  have  but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubjedl, 
cats,  dogs,  &c.  the  adhefion  is  fomewhat  firmer :  The 
placentas  are  likewife  joined  to  the  papillae  in  the  cor¬ 
nua  uteri.  We  fhall  next  give  the  hiftory  of  the  al¬ 
lantois. 

This  is  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane  contiguous  to 
the  former.  It  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the  foe¬ 
tus  in  the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a  finall  part  of  the 
amnios.  It  is  moflly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In 
mares,  bitches,  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnios,  be¬ 
ing  every  where  interpofed  betwixt  it  and  the  chorion. 
In  fheep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this  animal;  and 
in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers  {fill  lefs  of  the  amnios. 
This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
urachus,  which  is  conne&ed  at  its  other  end  to  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  its 
contents ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  commonly 
found  in  it.  The  membrane  is  doubled  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  urine 
back  into  the  bladder.  Its  veffels  are  fo  exceffively 
fine  and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injedled  liquor 
'farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This  mem¬ 
brane  is  fo  far  analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  corruption,  or  eafily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors. 
The  exiflence  of  this  membrane  in  women  has  been 
very  warmly  difputed  on  both  Tides.  Thofe  who  are 
againll  its  exiflence  deny  they  could  ever  find  it;  and, 
allowing  it  were  fo,  allege,  that  fince  the  urachus  is 
impervious,  as  appears  by  our  not  being  able  to  throw 
liquors  from  the  bladder  into  it,  or  vice  verfa ,  it  can¬ 
not  ferve  the  ufe  that  is  agreed  by  all  it  does  ferve  in 
beads;  and  therefore  in  the  human  body  there  is  no 
fuch  thing.  But  if  we  confider,  on  the  other  hand, 
firfl,  that  there  feems  to  be  the  fame  neceffity  for  fuch 
a  refervoir  in  man  as  in  other  animals  :  fecondly,  that 
we  adlually  find  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  of  the 
human  foetus  :  thirdly,  that  urine  has  been  evacuated 
at  the  navel  when  the  urethra  was  flopped,  which  urine 
without  this  conduit  would  have  fallen  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  :  fourthly,  that  mid  wives  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  remark  two  different  forts  of  waters  come 
away  at  the  time  of  birth  :  and,  laflly,  that  Dr  Littre 
and  Dr  Hale  have  given  in  this  membrane  of  an  hu¬ 
man  fubjedl,  with  all  the  other  fecundines  curioufiy 
prepared,  the  one  to  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  the 
other  to  the  royal  fociety  at  London  ;  by  which  fo- 
cieties  their  refpe&ive  accounts  are  attefled  ;  not  to 
mention  Verheyen,  Heifler,  Keill,  & c.  who  affirm 
their  having  feen  it ;  and  Mr  Albinus,  that  famous 
anatomifl,  prcfeffor  at  Leyden,  is  faid  to  have  fhown 
to  his  college  every  year  a  preparation  of  it:  On  all 
thefe  accounts  it  feems  mofl  probable,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  membrane  in  the  human  Body. 

The  third  proper  integument  of  the  foetus  is  the  am¬ 
nios-,  It  is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion;  it  has 
numerous  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veffels  fpread 
upon’ it,  the  lateral  branches  of  which  feparate  a  liquor 
into  its  cavity.  This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  am- 
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nios  :  which  at  firfl  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,  afterwards  Of  Quadru. 
increafes  for  fome  months,  then  again  decreafes ;  and  P^* 
in  a  cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this  liquor  is 
not  above  a  pound.  This  membrane  does  not  enter 
the  cornua  uteri  in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus  ;  whereas  the  allantois  occupies 
chiefly  its  cornua.  But  for  what  further  relates  to 
the  ilru&ure  of  the  involucra,  with  the  nature  of  the 
liquors  contained  in  them,  vve  muff  refer  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  Medical  Effays,  from  page  12  1 ,  where  you 
have  the  fum  of  all  we  know  of  this  matter. 

There  are  here  two  vena  umbilicales ,  and  but  one  in 
the  human  fubjedl ;  becaufe  the  extreme  branches  co¬ 
ming  from  the  feveral  placentulce  could  not  unite  fo 
foon  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  come  all  from 
one  cake  as  in  the  human. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  flefhy  body  that  fwims  in  the 
urine  of  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  which  is  the  hippo- 
manes  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle  opinions  and  whims 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  ufe  ;  but  that  feems  to 
be  ftill  unknown,  or  how  it  is  generated  or  nourifhed, 
for  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  foetus  or  placentulse. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  feveral  involucra  of  this 
animal  in  a  foetus  Hate,  let  us  next  obferve  the  fpecia- 
lities  in  its  internal  ftrudlure  peculiar  to  a  foetus. 

The  umbilical  vein  joins  the  vena  portarum  in  the  Vena  umbi- 
capfula  Glijfoniana ,  without  fending  off  any  branches  liCa-L 
as  it  does  in  the  human  fubjedl.  This  vein  foon  after 
birth  turns  to  a  ligament  ;  yet  there  are  fome  inffan- 
ces  where  it  has  remained  pervious  for  feveral  years 
after  birth,  and  occafioned  a  haemorrhage.  We  may  g7 
next  obferve  the  duct  called  canalis  venofus ,  going  Canalis  ve- 
ftraight  from  the  capfula  Glijfoniana  to  the  vena  cava  ;  n°fus- 
this  turns  alfo  afterwards  to  a  ligament.  The  umbili¬ 
cal  arteries  rife  at  acute  angles  from  the  internal  iliacs, 
whatever  fome  may  fay  to  the  contrary;  thefe  alfo  be¬ 
come  impervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart  divides  into  two ;  the  largeft,  called 
canalis  arteriofus,  opens  into  the  defcending  aorta  ;  the 
other  divides  into  two,  to  ferve  the  lungs  on  each  fide.  gg 
The  foramen  ovale  is  placed  in  the  partition  betwixt  Foramen 
the  right  and  left  auricles.  At  the  edge  of  the  holeovah* 
is  fixed  a  membrane,  which  when  much  ftretched  will 
cover  it  all  over  ;  but  more  eafily  yields  to  a  force  that 
acffs  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  than  from  the 
left  to  the  right.  After  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
eafily  underfland  how  the  circulation  is  performed  in  a 
foetus.  The  blood,  being  brought  from  the  placenta  The  Circu- 
of  the  mother,  is  thrown  into  the  capfula  Glijfoniana ,  latiou,  how 
where  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the  blood  in  the  performed 
vena  portarum :  then  part  of  this  blood  goes  directly 111  a  ^ 
into  the  vena  cava  by  the  duttus  venofus ;  the  reff  paffes 
through  the  liver.  Firfl,  then,  the  whole  is  fent  from 
the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle,  from  whence  part 
of  it  is  fent  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  ; 
the  reft  paffes  into  the  right  ventricle,  then  into  the 
pulmonary  artery;  then  the  great  eft  {hare  it  receives 
is  fent  immediately  into  the  defcending  aorta  by  the 
.canalis  arteriofus ,  and  the  remainder  circulates  through, 
the  lungs,  and  is  fent  back  by  the  pulmonary  veins, 
into  the  left  auricle ;  which,  with  the  blood  brought 
there  by  the  foramen  ovale9  is  fent  into  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle?,  from  whence  it  is  driven  by  the  aorta  through 
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Chap.  I.  COMPARAT 

3fQua*u-  the  body.  The  great  delign  of  this  mechanifm  is, 
peds.  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  might  not  pafs  through 
^~v  the  collapfed  lungs  of  the  foetus  ;  but  that  part  of  it 
might  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  canalis  arte- 
rlofus ,  without  circulating  at  all  through  the  lungs. 

This  was  the  opinion  that  univerfally  prevailed  till 
the  end  of  the  lafl  century,  when  it  was  violently  op- 
pofed  by  Monfieur  Mery,  who  is  very  fnigular  in  feve- 
ral  of  his  opinions.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale  tranfmits  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle,  but  on  the  contrary  from  the  left  to  the  right ; 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  obferved 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  foetus  larger  than  the  aorta. 
Mr  Winflow  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opi¬ 
nions,  by  faying  the  blood  may  pafs  either  way,  and 
that  it  is  here  as  it  were  blended:  his  reafon  is,  that  on 
putting  the  heart  in  water,  the  foramen  ovale  tranfmits 
it  any  way.  Mr  Rohault,  profeflor  of  anatomy  at  Tu¬ 
rin,  and  formerly  one  of  Meiy’s  fcliolars,  ftrongly  de¬ 
fends  his  matter,  and  criticifes  Mr  Window.  What 
he  principally  builds  on,  is  the  appearance  this  fora¬ 
men  has  in  fome  dried  preparations  :  This  Mr  Winflow 
will  not  allow  as  a  proof.  After  all,  the  common  opinion 
feems  moft  probable  ;  and  that  for  the  following  rea- 
fons  :  Firft,  the  pulmonary  artery  being  larger  figuifies 
nothing,  fince  its  coats  are  not  only  thinner  and  will  be 
more  eafily  dittended,  but  alfo  the  refittance  to  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  collapfed  lungs 
is  greater  than  the  relittance  to  the  blood  in  the  aorta. 
Secondly,  if  we  fhould  allow  any  of  thefe  two  uncom¬ 
mon  opinions,  we  ttiould  have  the  right  ventricle  vafl- 
ly  more  capacious  than  the  left :  For  if  we  fuppofe  the 
foramen  ovale  to  be  capable  of  tranfmitting  one- third  of 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  in  any  given  time,  and  the 
canalis  arteriofus  as  much  in  the  fame  time,  then  you 
will  find,  that,  according  to  Mr  Mery’s  opinion,  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  being  driven  from  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  one-third  pattes  by  the 
canalis  arteriofus  into  the  defcending  aorta,  two  thirds 
patting  through  the  lungs  and  returning  into  the  left 
auricle  ;  one-half  of  which  portion,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  mafs,  pattes  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right 
auricle;  and  the  other,  or  the  laft  third,  will  be  fent 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  expelled  into  the 
norta  ;  which  third,  with  that  fiom  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  by  the  canalis  arteriofus ,  circulating  through  the 
body,  are  returned  into  the  right  auricle,  where  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  other  third  from  the  foramen  ovale ,  with 
it  they  are  fent  into  the  right  ventricle  to  undergo  the 
fame  courfe.  Thus  the  whole  mafs  is  expelled  by  the 
light  ventricle,  and  only  one-third  by  the  left.  If  this 
was  the  cafe,  why  is  not  the  right  ventricle  three  times 
as  large  and  ttrong  as  the  left? 

Then  if,  according  to  Mr  Window’^  fyftem,  the  fo¬ 
ramen  ovale  tranfmits  equal  quantities  from  both  auricles, 
this  comes  to  the  fame  as  if  there  was  no  foramen  ovale 
at  all :  that  is  to  fay,  the  whole  mafs  going  from  the 
right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery,  one-third  of  the  whole  mafs  pattes  into  the  aor¬ 
ta  through  the  canalis  arteriofus;  the  other  two-thirds, 
patting  through  the  lungs,  return  to  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle.  Thus  the  right  ventricle  expels  the  whole 
mafs  ;  the  left,  only  two-thirds. 

But  if,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  we  fuppofe 
the  formica  ovale  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  right  to 
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the  left  auricle,  then  one-third  pattes  this  way  into  the  Of  Quadru- 
left  ventricle;  the  other  two-thirds  are  fent  by  the  right  Pe{*5, 
ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery  :  from  whence  one-  ~  "  f 

third  pattes  by  the  canalis  arteriofus  Into  the  aorta  de¬ 
fenders  ;  the  other  third  circulates  through  the  lungs, 
and  is  returned  into  the  left  ventricle  ;  where  meeting 
with  that  from  the  foramen  ovale ,  it  is  therewith  ex¬ 
pelled  into  the  aorta,  and  with  the  one-third  tranfmit- 
ted  by  the  canalis  arteriofus  returns  into  the  right  auricle 
to  run  the  fame  race  as  before.  Thus  we  conclude, 
that  two-thirds  are  expelled  by  each  ventricle,  and  the 
whole  circulates  through  the  body ;  and  hence  they 
come  to  be  of  pretty  equal  dimenfions.  In  all  this  calcu¬ 
lation  no  regard  has  been  had  to  the  blood  difeharged 
from  the  umbilical  veflels  ;  but  the  greater  quantity  re¬ 
turned  by  the  veins,  than  fent  out  by  the  arteries,  ftill 
argues  for  the  commots  opinion. 

The  kidneys  in  the  foetus  are  compofed  of  different  The  kid- 
lobes,  which  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kidneys  neys. 
being  a  congeries  of  different  glands;  thefe  lobes  be¬ 
ing  kept  contiguous  by  the  external  membrane,  are 
prefled  by  the  other  vifeera,  till  at  length  they  unite. 

We  now  come  to  confider  the  creature  as  a  rumi-  The  hiftory 
nant  animal.  There  are  no  dentes  inefores  in  the  up-  of  it  as  a 
per  jaw  ;  but  the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue  i*uniinfnt 
rough.  This  roughnefs  is  occafioned  by  long  fharpamma* 
pointed  papillae,  with  which  the  whole  fubftance  of  it 
is  covered.  Thefe  papillae  are  turned  towards  the 
throat  ;  fo  that  by  their  means  the  food,' having  once 
got  into  the  mouth,  is  not  eafily  pulled  back.  The 
animals  therefore  fupply  the  defedf  of  teeth  by  wrap¬ 
ping  their  tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs  ;  and  fo,  pref- 
fing  it  againtt  the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  ftretched,  and 
cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  ;  then,  without 
chewing,  throw  it  down  into  the  oefophagus,  which  in 
thefe  creatures  confifts  of  a  double  row  of  fpiral  fibres 
decuttating  one  another.  All  animals  which  ruminate 
mutt  have  more  ventricles  than  one  ;  fome  have  two, 
fome  three  ;  our  prefent  fubjedt  has  no  lefs  than  four.  jt  ha^fou~ 
The  food  is  carried  dire&ly  down  into  the  firft,  which  itomachs/ 
lies  upon  the  left  fide,  and  is  the  largefl  of  all ;  it  is  ^ 
called  ventriculus,  and  by  way  of  eminence.  TheT 

It  is  what  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  bynames  and 
the  vulgar.  There  are  no  rugae  upon  its  internal  fur-^cr^on,i 
face  ;  but  inftead  of  thefe  there  are  a  vaft  number  of 
fmall  blunt-pointed  proceftes,  by  which  the  whole  has. 
a  general  roughnefs,  and  the  furface  is  extended  to  fe- 
veral  times  the  fiz-e  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  The  food, 
by  the  force  of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  the  liquors  pour¬ 
ed  in  here,  is  fufficiently  macerated  ;  after  which  it  is 
forced  up  hence  by  the  cefophagus  into  the  mouth, 
and  there  it  is  made  very  fmall  by  maftieation  ;  this 
is  what  is  properly  called  chewing  the  cud ,  or  rumination ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  dentes  molares  are  exceedingly 
well  fitted  :  for  inftead  of  being  covered  with  a  thin 
cruft,  the  enamel  on  them  confifts  of  perpendicular 
plates,  between  which  the  bone  is  bare,  and  conftantly 
wearing  fatter  than  the  enamel,  fo  that  the  tooth  re¬ 
mains  good  to  extreme  old  age  ;  and  by  means  o£ 
thefe  teeth  the  rumination  is  carried  on  for  a  long 
time  without  any  danger  of  fpoiling  them.  After  ru¬ 
mination,  the  food  is  fent.  down  by  the  gullet  into 
the  fecond  ftomach  ;  for  the  cefophagus  opens  indif¬ 
ferently  into  both.  It  ends  exactly  where  the  two 
flomachs  meet ;  and  there  is.  a  fmooth  gutter  with  ri-- 
4,  fog. 
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Of  Quadru-fmg  edges  which  leads  into  the  fecond  flonvach,  from 
P®ds*  thence  to  the  third,  and  alfo  to  the  fourth  :  however, 

V"  v  the  creature  has  a  power  to  direct  it  into  which  it  will. 

Some  tell  us,  that  the  drink  goes  into  the  fecond ;  but 
that  might  be  eafily  determined  by  making  them  drink 
before  daughter.  The  fecond  flomach,  which  is  the 
anterior  and  fmaller,  is  called  reticulum,  ho - 

tieycomb ,  the  bonnet,  or  liug’s-hood.  It  confilts  of  a 

great  number  of  cells  on  its  internal  furface,  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  pentagonal  figure,  like  to  a  honeycomb.  Here  the 
food  is  farther  macerated  ;  from  which  it  is  protruded 
into  the  third,  called  ixiv°s  or  otnafum,  vulgo  the  many- 
flies,  becaufe  the  internal  furface  rifes  up  into  a  great 
many  plicae  or  folds,  and  Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  this  ftomach.  Some  of  thefe  pli¬ 
cae  are  farther  produced  into  the  ftomach  than  others  ; 
i.  e.  fir  It  two  long  ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thefe 
.two  fhorter  in  the  middle,  &c.  There  are  numbeilefs 
glandular  grains  like  millet-feeds  difperfed  on  its  plicae, 
from  which  fome  authors  call  this  ftomach  the  millet . 
From  this  it  paffes  into  the  fourth,  whofe  names  are 
xvuf^v,  alomajfum,  caille,  or  the  red,  which  is  the  name 
it  commonly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour.  This  much 
refembles  the  human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a  dog  j  only 
the  inner  folds  or  plicae  are  longer  and  loofer  :  and  it 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only 
one  digeftive  ftomach,  and  that  has  the  fame  coagula¬ 
ting  power  in  the  foetus  as  the  fourth  flomach  in  this 
-animal;  whence  this  might  not  improperly  be  called 
the  only  true  ftomach.  Caille  fignilies  curdled ;  and 
hence  the  French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this 
fourth  ftomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down 
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portionally  than  a  dog’s  are,  being  convoluted  as  the  Of  Quadru. 


by  young  calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth 
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fmall  guts  are.  The  caecum  is  very  large  and  long.  Itds- 
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flomach,  wnth  the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  common¬ 
ly  taken  for  making  runnet  ;  but  after  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  enter,  this  coagulation  is  not  to  be 
found,  which  fhows  the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors.  There 
are  other 'creatures  which  ufe  the  fame  food,  that  have 
not  fuch  a  mechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Hor- 
fes,  afles,  &c.  have  but  one  flomach,  where  grafs^is 
macerated,  and  a  liquor  for  their  nouriftunent  extract¬ 
ed,  and  the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little 
altered.  From  this  different  ftru&ure  of  the  flomach 
in  thefe  creatures,  a  ruminant  animal  will  be  ferved 
with  one-third  lefs  food  than  another  of  equal  bulk  : 
grafters  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  this.  The 
reafon  is,  that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and 
ftrong  digeftive  organs  ;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepa¬ 
red,  and  almofl  wholly  converted  into  chyle  :  But  a 
horfe’s  ftomach  is  not  fitted  for  this  ;  fo  that  he  re¬ 
quires  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extract  the 
fame  nourifhmcnt. 

The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a  confiderable 
length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body ;  and 
this  confirms  what  w'e  faid  formerly  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
the  inteflines  of  a  dog,  viz.  that  the  length  and  capa¬ 
city  of  the  guts  wTere  different  in  different  animals,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way.as 
in  a  dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with 
regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph.. 
The  great  guts  here  hardly  deferve  that  name,  their 
diameter  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  fmall 
<ones;  but  to  compenfate  this,  they  arc  much  longer  pro- 


The  digeftion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  fome  other  ani 
mals,  is  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  action 
called  rumination  ;  the  intention  of  which  feems  to  be, 
that  the  food  may  be  fufticiently  comminuted,  and 
thus  more  fully  adted  upon  by  the  ftomach  :  for  it  is 
not  obferved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as  it  is  fed 
only  upon  milk,  though  the  adtion  takes  place  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon  milk,  the  food 
defcends  immediately  into  the  fourth  ftomach  (which, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  feems  only  capable  of 
performing  the  operation  of  digeftion)  without  flop¬ 
ping  in  any  of  the  firft  three.  The  rumination  does 
not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eaten  a  pretty 
large  quantity  :  after  which  flie  lies  down,  if  (he  can 
do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew  ;  though  the 
operation  will  take  place  in  a  ftanding  poflure,  if  file 
cannot  lie  down.  In  this  adtion  a  bail  is  obferved  to 
*rife  from  the  ftomach  with  great  velocity,  almoft  as  if 
fliot  from  a  mufket.  This  ball  the  animal  chews  very 
accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and  fo  on  al¬ 
ternately,  till  all  the  food  fhe  has  eaten  has  undergone 
this  operation.  This  is  «eafily  explained  from  the 
ftrudture  of  the  oefophagus,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres 
calculated  for  bringing  Up  the  grafs,  and  another  for 
taking  it  dowm. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow  extradts  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nourifiiment  from  her  food  than 
thofe  animals  which  do  not  ruminate  ;  and  hence  fhe 
is  contented  with  much  worfe  fare,  and  fmaller  quan¬ 
tities  of  it,  than  a  horfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  dung  'of 
cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its  fine  parts 
than  liorfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  it  as  a 
manure. 

The  fpleen  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fitua- 
t-ion  from  that  of  a  dog’s ;  but  it  is  a  little  more  firm¬ 
ly  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there  not  being  here  fo 
much  danger  of  this  vifeus’s  being  hurt  in  the  flexions 
of  the  fpine. 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  in  this 
creature  as  either  in  a  man  or  dog ;  wdiich  depends 
on  the  fmall  motion  this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine, 
which  made  fuch  a  divifion  needlefs.  This  alfo  con¬ 
firms  what  we  formerly  advanced  on  this  head. 

Their  vefica  urinaria  is  of  a  pyramidal  fiiape.  It  is 
very  large,  and  more  membranaceous  :  for  the  urine 
of  thefe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carni¬ 
vorous  animals,  there  was  no  fuch  occalion  for  expel¬ 
ling  it  fo  foon.  IC0 

The  male  is  provided  with  a  loofe  pendulous  ferotum ,  Scrorum. 
and  confequently  with  veficulee  feminales .  The  female  Veficulae/c 
organs  differ  from  thofe  of  a  bitch,  moftly  as  to  the  nainales. 
form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which  are  here  contorted 
in  form  of  a  fnail.  In  this,  and  all  uniparous  animals, 
they  contain  only  part  of  the  fecundines ;  but  in 
bitches,  and  other  multiparous  animals,  they  run 
flraight  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  feetus 
tliemfeives. 

The  lituation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  (harper  : 

In  us,  the  heart  beating  continually  againlt  the  ribs, 
and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  the  con¬ 
futation 
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Chap.  II.  COMPARAT 

Of  Fowls.  Hit ut ion  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  obtufe  :  but  here  the 
v  apex  is  made  up  only  of  the  left  ventricle,  fo  is  more 
acute. 

The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juftly  divided  into  a - 
fcending  and  defending ,  though  this  divifion  is  illfound- 
"ed  either  in  a  dog  or  man  ;  and  it  has  certainly  been 
from  this  fubjedl  that  the  older  anatomifts  took  their 
defcriptions  when  they  made  this  divifion  ;  for  here 
the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Fowls . 

The  next  clafs  of  animals  we  come  to  confider  are 
of  the  feathered  kind  ;  which  are  divided  into  the 
granivorous  and  carnivorous .  But  before  we  go  on  to 
confider  the  fpecialties  in  the  vifcera  of  each  kind,  vve 
muft  obferve  what  both  fpecies  agree  in. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Fowls  in  general. 

Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  diffe¬ 
rent  from  all  other  creatures,  but  exa&ly  well  fuited 
to  their  manner  of  life  :  for  it  not  only  prote&s  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  ferves  them  in 
their  progrcffion  through  that  thin  aerial  element  they 
are  for  the  mod  part  employed  in  ;  and  as  fome  fowls 
live  much  in  the  water,  their  feathers  being  continual¬ 
ly  befmeared  with  an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water  from 
foaking  into  their  fkins,  and  fo  prevents  the  bad  ef¬ 
fects  which  it  would  infallibly  otherwife  produce. 

Fowls  have  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  of  their  whole  bo- 
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how  dy  inferted  into  their  wings  ;  whence  by  the  way  we 
furmlhed.  may  0bferve,  that  it  is‘  altogether  impoffible  for  man 
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to  buoy  himfelf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even  though 
he  had  proper  machines  in  place  of  wings,  unlefs  he 
were  likewife  provided  with  mufcles  ftrong  enough  for 
moving  them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the  next  place, 
their  wings  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bo^ 
a  good  deal  further  forwards  ;  whence  it 
firft  view  appear,  that  their  heads  would  be 
ere6t,  and  their  pofterior  parts  moft  depending  when 
raifed  in  the  air  :  but  by  firetching  out  their  heads 
which  a6l  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck,  they  alter 
their  centre  of  gravity  pretty  much  ;  and  alfo  by  fil¬ 
ling  the  facs  or  bladders  in  the  infide  of  their  abdomen 
with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to  make 
the  pofterior  part  of  their  bodies  confiderably  higher; 
and  thus  they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  an- hori¬ 
zontal  fituation.  Hence  we  find,  that  if  their  necks 
are  kept  from  being  ftretched  out,,  or  if  you  cut  a  - 
way  their  tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying  any 
confiderable  way. 

The  large nefs  of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies 
according  to  the  occafions  of  the  creature.  Thus  birds 
of  prey,  who  muft  fly  a  confiderable  way  to  provide 
their  food,  have  large  ftrong  wings  ;  whereas  domeftic 
birds,  who  find  their  nourifliment  almoft  every  where, 
have  very  fhort  and  but  fmall  wings.  Their  tail  is  of 
ufe  in  affifting  to  raife  them  in  the  air;  though  the 
chief  purpofe  of  it  is  to  ferve  as  a  rudder  in  guiding 
their  flight,  whilft  they  ufe  their  wings  as  we  do  oars 
in  putting  forward  a  boat.  The  beft  account  of.  this 
manner  of  progrefiion  of  fowls  is  given  by  Alfonfus 
Borellus,  in  his  treatife  De  Motu  Animalium  ;  and  in  the 
Religious  Philofopher  we  have  Borelli’s  doftrine  ftripped 
pretty  much,  of  its  mathematical  form.  The  pofterior 
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extremities  are  fituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  us  at  Of  Fowls, 
firft  think  they  would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling 
down  forwards  when  they  walk  :  but  this  is  prevented 
by  their  holding  up  their  heads  and  neck,  fo  as  to 
make  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  upon  the  feet  ;  and 
when  they  have  oceafton  for  climbing  up  a  deep  place, 
they  ftretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  forward,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  fliort-legged,  the  better  to  preferve 
properly  the  balance  of  the  body.  Thus  we  may  ob¬ 
ferve  a  goofe  entering  a  barn-door,  where  generally 
there  is  an  afcending  ftep,  to  ftretch  out  its  neck, 
which  before  was  raifed,  and  incline  its  body  forwards. 

This  is  laughed  at  by  the  common  people,  who  aicribe 
it  to  a  piece  of  folly  in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid  of 
knocking  its  head  againft  the  top  of  the  door.  106 

Carnivorous  animals  are  provided  with  ftrong  crook-  A  peculiar 
ed  claws  for  the  catching  their  prey  :  water-fowls  ufe 
them  for  fwimming  :  and,  principally  for  this  purpofe,  fow]9. 
have  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  interpofed  betwixt  the 
toes.  There  is  a  beautiful  mechanifm  t©  be  obferved 
in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to 
them.  For  their  toes  are  naturally  drawn  together, 
or  bended,  when  the  foot  is  bended  :  this  is  owing  to 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  pals 
over  them,  which  is  analogous  to  olir  heel ;  and  that 
the  toes  are  fet  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  our 
fingers  are  :  Hence,  when  the  foot  is  bended,  the  ten¬ 
dons  muft  confequently  be  much  ftretched;  and,  fince 
they  are  inferted  into  the.  toes,  muft  of  necefiity  bend 
them  when  the  foot  is  bended  ;  and  when  the  foot  is- 
extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toes  are  again  relaxed, 
and  they  therefore  expanded.  This  is  alfo  of  great 
life  to  different  kinds  of  fowls:  thus  the  hawk  de¬ 
fcending  with  his  legs  and  feet  extended,  fpreads  his 
talons  over  his  prey  ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  bend¬ 
ing  his  feet,  the  toes  are  contra&ed,  and  the  prey  is 
feized  by  the  talons.  This  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  wa¬ 
ter-fowls  :  for  had  there  been  no  fuch  contrivance  as - 
this,  they  muft  have  loft  as  much  time  when  they  pull¬ 
ed  their  legs  in  as  they  had  gained*  by  the  former 
ftroke  \  but,  as  the  parts  are  now  framed,  whenever 
the  creature  draws  in  its  foot,  the  toes  are  at  the  fame 
time  bended  and  contra&ed  into  lefs  fpace,  fo  that  the 
refiftance  made  againft  the  water  is  not  near  fo  great 
as  before  :  on  the  contrary,  when  they  ftretch  their 
foot,  their  toes  are  extended,  the  membrane  betwixt 
them  expanded,  and  confequently  a  greater  refiftance 
made  to  the  water.  Again,  fuch  fowls  as  live  moftly 
in  the  air,  or  have  occafion  to  fuftain  themfelves  on 
branches  of  trees  in  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the 
night-time  when  afleep,  while  all  their  mufcles  are 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation  ;  fuch  have 
no  mere  to  do  but  lean  down  the  weight  of  their  bo¬ 
dies,  and  their  toes  continue  bended  without  any 
mufcles  being  in  a&ion  ;  and  whenever  they  would 
difentangle  themfelves,  they  raife  up  their  bodies,  by' 
which  their  feet,  and  confequently  their  toes,  are  ex-- 
tended. 

The  roftrum,  bill,  or  beak  of  fowls,  is  compofed  of The* variety 
two  mandibular;  and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one  in  the  beaks 
has  no  motion  but  what  it  pofleffes  in  common  with 
the  head.  But  parrots  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;lcsu*es* 
for  they  can  move  the  upper  mandible  at  pleafure  ; 
this  is  exceeding  convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay  . 
hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  Carnivorous 

fowls: 
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Of  Fowls,  fowls  have  their  beaks  long,  fharp,  and  crooked  ;  the 
domeftic  fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen-kind,  &c.  have  ftrong 
fhort  beaks,  commodioufly  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break 
their  food  ;  the  waterfowls,  again,  have  long  or  very 
broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is  mod  convenient  for 
them.  The  fternum  of  fowls  is  much  larger  propor¬ 
tionally  than  the  human,  and  has  a  ridge  rifing  in  its 
middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  of  the  mufcles 
that  move  the  wings.  It  is  alfo  lefs  moveable  than 
ours  ;  for  had  it  been  very  moveable,  a  great  deal  of 
the  force  employed  for  moving  the  wings  would  at 
every  contra&ion  of  the  mufcles  have  been  loft,  or 
elfe  fome  other  mufcles  muft  have  come  in  play  to  keep 
firm  the  fternum ;  but  this  additional  weight  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  their  progreflion. 

What  other  things  are  moft  remarkable  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  feveral  vifcera,  we  fhall  confider  in  that 
common  domeftic  animal  the  cock  or  hen,  and  after¬ 
wards  obferve  the  difference  of  their  vifcera  chylopoie- 
tica  from  a  carnivorous  fowl. 
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of  the  ftomach  of  fowls  is  to  defend  the  more  tender  Of  Fowls, 
parts  of  that  vifcns  from  the  hard  grains 
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Though  this  kind  of  birds  live  upon  food  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth 
to  feparate  or  break  down  this  food,  we  would  expe£l 
to  find  fomething  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth, 
fomething  remarkable  in  the  organs  of  digeftion  :  we 
10S  fhall  therefore  begin  with  thefe  parts. 

Oefopha-  The  cefophagus  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck, 
£us;  .  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  right  fide  ;  and  terminates  in 
Znglimes.  a  t  large  membranous  fac,  which  is  the  ingluvies 
or  crop,  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  diffolved  by 
a  liquor  feparated  by  the  glands,  which  are  eafily  ob- 
ferved  every  where  on  the  internal  furface  of  this  bag. 
The  effed  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  well  obser¬ 
ved  in  pigeons,  who  are  fometimes  in  danger  of  being 
fuffocated  by  the  peafe,  &c.  they  feed  upon,  fwelling 
to  fuch  an  immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvies,  that  they 
can  neither  get  upwards  nor  downwards.  If  it  be  a 
favourite  fowl,  it  might  be  preferved  by  opening  the 
109  fac,  taking  out  the  peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound. 
Vcntriculus  The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac  goes  down  by  the 
fuccenturi-  remaining  part  of  the  cefophagus  into  the  ventriculus 
ftUa^U  m'  fuctenturiatus,  or  infundibulum  Peyeri ,  which  is  a  con- 
lum  tinuation  of  the  gullet  with  more  numerous  glands, 

which  feparate  a  liquor  to  dilute  the  food  ft  ill  more, 
which  at  length  gets  into  the  true  ftomach  or  gizzard, 
ventnculus  calhfus ,  which  confifts  of  two  very  ftrong 
mufcles  covered  externally  with  a  tendinous  aponeuro- 
fis,  and  lined  on  the  infide  by  a  very  thick  firm  mem¬ 
brane,  which  we  evidently  difeover  to  be  a  produ&ion 
of  the  cuticula.  This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome 
meafure  a  priori ,  from  taking  notice,  that  this  mem¬ 
brane,  which  in  chicks  is  only  a  thin  flight  pellicle,  by 
degrees  turns  thicker  and  ftronger  the  more  attrition  it 
fuffers  :  but  there  is  no  other  animal- fubfta nee,  fo  far 
as  vve  know,  which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  be- 
no  ing  fubje&ed  to  attrition,  excepting  the  cuticula.— 
Epidermis  Idence  may  be  drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  of  what 
invefts  the  ^as  been  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica  vellofa  of  the 
fcrface  of  ftomach  and  inteftines  ip  the  human  body,,  viz.  that  it 
all  the  ca-  was  in  part  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis  ;  nay,  all 
vities  and  the  hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
veffclsof  fee[n  to  be  lined  with  a  produ&ion  of  this  membrane, 
the  human  Qr  Qne  analogoU3  t0  it.  The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat 
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ftones  thofe  creatures  take  down.  The  ufe  of  the 
gizzard  is  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth  ;  and  it 
is  well  fitted  for  this  purpofe  from  the  great  ftrength 
it  poffeffes. 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely 
by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments ;  and 
it  is  further  afiifted  by  the  hard  bodies  they  fwallow. 

We  fee  them  daily  take  down  confiderable  numbers  of 
the  moft  folid  rugged  little  flints  they  find  ;  and  thefe 
can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  help  the  tritura¬ 
tion  of  their  aliments.  After  thefe  pebbles,  by  be¬ 
coming  fmooth,  are  unfit  for  this  office,  they  are 
thrown  up  by  the  mouth.  Hence  fowls  that  are  long 
confined,  though  ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want 
of  thefe  ftones  to  help  their  digeftion.  This  was 
put  beyond  all  difpute  by  MrTauvry,  who  gave  a  fpe- 
cies  of  metal  to  an  oftricli,  convex  on  one  fide  and 
concave  on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both  ;  and  open¬ 
ing  the  creature’s  body  fome  time  after,  it  was  found, 
that  the  carving  on  the  convex  fide  was  all  obliterated, 
while  the  engraved  character  remained  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore  on  the  concave  fide,  which  was  not  fubje&ed  to 
the  ftomach’ s  preffure :  which  could  not  have  happen¬ 
ed  had  digeftion  been  performed  by  a  menftrnum,  or 
any  other  way  whatfoever ;  but  may  be  eafily  folved 
by  allowing  a  fimple  mechanical  prefture  to  take  place. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  to  conclude  from  this, 
as  fome  have  too  rafhly  done,  that  in  the  human  body 
digeftion  is  performed  by  fimple  attrition  ;  otherwife 
we  may,  with  equal  ftrength  of  reafon,  by  as  good 
arguments  drawn  from  what  is  obferved  in  fifties,  prove 
that  the  aliments  are  diffolved  in  our  ftomachs  by^tbe 
a&ion  of  a  menftruum.  But  this  method  of  reafon- 
ing  is  very  faulty  ;  nor  can  it  ever  bring  us  to  the  true 
folution  of  any  philo fophical  or  medical  problem.  It 
is  very  plain,  fince  the  ftru&ure  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  ftomach  are  fo  very  different  from  that  of  this 
creature,  that  it  is  foolifh  and  unreafonable  to  imagine 
both  of  them  capable  of  producing  the  fame  effe&s. 

At  each  end  of  the  ftomach,  there  are  as  it  were  two 
particular  facs  of  a  different  texture  from  the  reft 
of  tfie  ftomach,  not  confiding  of  ftrong  mufculaf 
fibres  ;  they  feem  to  be  receptacles  for  the  ftones 
(efpecially  at  the  end  which  is  fartlieft  from  the  ori¬ 
fice),  while  the  digelted  aliment  is  protruded  into  the 
inteftines. 

Spallanzani,  however,  has  lately  found,  that  pebbles 
are  not  at  all  neceffary  to  the  trituration  of  the  food 
of  thefe  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  he  does  not  de¬ 
ny,  that  when  put  in  motion  by  the  gaftric  mufcles, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  fome  effect  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ftomach  ;  but  is  inclined  to  believe,  that 
they  are  not  fought  for  and  fele&ed  by  defign,  as  ma¬ 
ny  fuppofe,  but  becaufe  they  frequently  happen  to  be 
mixed  with  the  food.  ni 

The  duodenum  begins  pretty  near  the  fame  place  atDuodenui 
which  the  affophagus  enters;  yet  notwithftanding  the 
vicinity  of  tilde  two  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  out  before  they  are  perfectly  digefted, 
by  reafon  of  a  protuberance,  or  fptum  medium ,  betwixt 
the  orifices  ;  and  in  thofe  creatures  who  have  fuch  a 
ftrong  mufcular  ftomach,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  indif¬ 
ference  whether  the  entry  of  the  affophagus  or  pylorus 
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Of  Fowls,  be  higheft,  provided  that  the  entry  from  the  cefopha- 
gus  does  not  allow  the  food  to  regurgitate,  fince  the 
force  of  the  ftomach  can  eafily  protrude  it  towards  the 
duodenum.  This  gut  is  moftly  in  the  right  fide,  and 
hangs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen,  having  its  two  ex¬ 
tremities  fixed  to  the  liver.  The  diidus  choledochus 
enters  near  its  termination,  where  it  mounts  up  again 
to  be  fixed  to  the  liver ;  and  left,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  inteftines,  the  bile  fhould  pafs  over  without  be¬ 
ing  intimately  blended  with  the  chyle,  that  du£l  enters 
downwards,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  food,  and 
contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in  any  of  the  animals  we 
have  yet  mentioned.  But  ftill  the  general  intention  is 
kept  in  view,  in  allowing  thefe  juices  the  fairefl  chance 
of  being  intimately  blended  with  the  food. 

The j/W// guts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe 
of  carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caufe  already  af- 
figned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large 
mteflina  caca,  one  on  each  fide,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  coming  off  from  the  fide  of  the  rectum,  and  a- 
fcending  ;  and  we  find  them  containing  part  of  the 
food  :  Thefe  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  feces  ;  which, 
after  fome  remora,  there  regurgitate  into  what  foon 
becomes  the  reCtum  ;  which,  together  with  the  excre- 
tories  of  urine  and  organs  of  generation,  empties  itfelf 
into  the  common  cloaca.  The  fmall  inteftines  are 
connected  by  a  long  loofe  mefentery,  which  has  little 
or  no  fat  accompanying  the  blood-veJTels,  there  being 
no  hazard  of  the  blood’s  being  flopped. 

The  pancreas  in  the  creature  lies  betwixt  the  two 
folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  fends  two  or  three  duCts 
into  this  gut  pretty  near  the  biliary. 

The  fpleen  is  here  of  a  round  globular  figure,  fitua- 
ted  between  the  liver  and  ftomach  ;  and  betwixt  thefe 
and  the  back-bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in 
other  animals,  viz.  large  blood-veffels,  &c.  All  its 
blood  is  fent  into  the  vena  portarum ,  and  has  a  perpe¬ 
tual  conqnaflation.  It  has  no  excretory,  as  far  as  we 
know.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by 
a  pellucid  membrane,  running  according  to  the  length 
of  their  body  :  and  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the  right  fide  ;  which 
is  ftill  more  confirmed  by  what  we  obferve  in  fifties, 
where  the  greateft  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left  fide. 

The  fhape  of  their  gall-bladder  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  quadrupeds  ;  but  is  thought  to  be  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  is  farther 
removed  from  the  liver. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  their 
heart ,  is  the  want  of  the  valvida  tricufpides ,  and  their 
place  being  fupplied  by  one  flefhy  flap. 

The  lungs  arc  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
their  ftruc-  rax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way  ;  neither  are 
anc*  they  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  thofe  animals  that  have 
a  large  motion  in  their  fpine.  They  are  two  red  fpon- 
gy  bodies,  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  pervious, 
T2z  and  which  communicates  with  the  large  veficles  or  air- 
The  ufe  of  bags  that  are  difperfed  over  their  whole  abdomen; 
intheab  veficles,  according  to  Dr  Monro,  ferve  two  very 

domen.  confiderable  ufes.  The  one  is  to  render  their  bodies 
fpecifically  light,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  afeend  and 
buoy  themfeives  up  when  flying,  by  diftending  their 
lungs  with  air,  and  alfo  ftraiten  their  trachea  arteria , 
and  fo  return  the  air.  Secondly,  they  fupply  the  place 
of  a  mufcular  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  mufclcs  ; 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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producing  the  fame  effects  on  the  feveral  contained  vlf-  Of  Fowls. 

cera,  as  thefe  mufcles  would  have  done,  without  the  - 

inconveniency  of  their  additional  weight ;  and  condu-The^ia- 
cing  as  much  to  the  exclufion  of  the  egg  and  feces.  phragtn. 

Dr  Hunter  hath  lately  made  fome  curious  difeove-how  fup- 
ries  relative  to  thefe  internal  receptacles  of  air  in  theP^e<** 
bodies  of  birds.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  the 
flefhy  part3,  and  fome  in  the  hollow  bones  ;  but  all  of 
them  communicate  with  the  lungs.  He  informs  us, 
that  the  air-cells  which  are  found  in  the  foft  parts  have 
no  communication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which 
is  common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  of 
them  communicate  immediately  with  each  other  ;  but 
all  of  them  by  the  intervention  of  the  lungs  as  a  com¬ 
mon  centre.  Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  as 
the  abdomen  ;  others  in  the  interfaces  of  parts,  as 
about  the  breaft.  The  bones  which  receive  air  are  of 
two  kinds ;  fome  of  them  divided  into  innumerable 
cells  ;  others  hollowed  out  into  one  large  canal.  They 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  do  not  receive  air, 
by  having  lefs  fpecific  gravity  ;  by  being  lefs  vafcular  ; 
by  containing  little  oil ;  by  having  no  marrow  nor 
blood  in  their  cells ;  by  having  lefs  hardnefs  and  firm- 
nefs  than  others  ;  and  by  the  paffage  for  the  air  being 
perceivable. 

The  mechanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted  for 
conveying  air  to  thefe  cavities  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  connected  alfo  to  the  ribs  and 
Tides  of  the  vertebra.  The  diaphragm  is  perforated 
in  feveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes,  allowing  a  free 
peflage  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe 
holes  is  attached  a  diftinct  membranous  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparent.  The  lungs  open  at  their  anterior  part  in¬ 
to  membranous  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fides  of  the 
pericardium,  and  communicate  with  the  cells  of  the 
fternum.  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  lungs  open  into 
cells  of  a  loofe  net-work,  through  which  the  trachea 
and  cefophagus  pafs.  When  thefe  cells  are  diftended 
with  air,  it  indicates  paflion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
turky-cock,  pouting-pigeon,  &c. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  with  others  in  the  axilla, 
and  under  the  large  peCtoral  mufcle  ;  and  thofe  with 
the  cavity  of  the  os  humeri,  by  means  of  fmall  open¬ 
ings  in  the  hollow  furface  near  the  head  of  that  bone. 

Laftly,  The  pofterior  edges  of  the  lungs  have  open¬ 
ings  into  the  cells  of  the  vertebra,  ribs,  os  facrum, 
and  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air  finds 
a  paffage  to  the  cavity  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  doCtor  con¬ 
jectures,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the 
lungs  ;  and  that,  like  the  bags  continued  through  the 
bellies  of  amphibious  animals,  they  ferve  as  a  kind  of 
refervoirs  of  air.  They  aflift  birds  duiing  their  flight, 
which  mult  be  apt  to  render  frequent  refpiration  diffi¬ 
cult.  He  farther  infinuates,  that  this  conftruCtion  of 
the  organs  of  refpiration  may  affifl  birds  in  iinging  ; 
which,  he  thinks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  fong  between  the  breathings  of  a  canary- 
bird.  On  tying  the  trachea  of  a  cock,  the  animal 
breathed  through  a  canula  introduced  into  his  belly  ; 
another  through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs  ;  and 
a  hawk  through  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
animals  foon  died.  In  the  firft,  the  doClor  aferibes 
the  death  to  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  but  in 
the  lait,  he  owns  it  was  owing  to  difficult  breathing. 

I.  1  What 
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Of  Fowls*  What  took  place,  however,  was  fufficient  to  {how  that 
—  the  animals  really  did  breathe  through  the  bone. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea ,  we 
obferve  a  rim  a  glottidis  with  mufcular  lides,  which  may 
adl  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  palling  into 
the  lungs ;  for  there  is  no  epiglottis  as  in  man  and  qua- 
I24  drupeds. 

Trachea  ar-  The  trachea  arteria ,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very 
teria.  much  contra&ed ;  and  their  voice  is  principally  owing 
to  this  coar&ation.  If  you  liften  attentively  to  a  cock 
crowing,  you  will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not 
proceed  from  the  throat,  but  deeper  ;  nay,  this  very 
pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  off  a  little 
after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a  fqueak- 
ing  noife,  fomething  like  the  voice  of  thefe  creatures. 
On  each  fide,  a  little  higher  than  this  contra&ion, 
there  is  a  mufcle  arifmg  from  their  fternum,  which 
dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe 
is  compofed  in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it;  where¬ 
as  in  men  and  quadrupeds  they  are  difeontinued  for 
about  one-fourth  on  the  back-part,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  is  filled  up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  the 
trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vertebrae  as  in  the 
other  creatures  we  have  examined.  This  ftrudlure  we 
{hall  find  of  great  fervice  to  them,  if  we  confider,  that 
had  the  fame  ftru&Ure  obtained  in  them  as  in  us,  their 
breath  would  have  been  in  hazard  of  being  flopped  at 
every  flexion  or  twilling  of  their  neck,  which  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to.  This  we  may  be  fenfible  of  by 
bending  our  necks  confiderably  on  one  fide,  upon 
which  we  lhall  find  a  great  ftraitnefs  and  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  whereas  their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for 
following  the  fiedtions  of  the  neck  by  its  loofe  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  vertebrae. 

In  place  of  a  mufcular  diaphragm>  this  creature  has 
nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connected  to  the  pe> 
ricardium,  which  feparates  the  thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men.  But  befides  this,  the  whole  abdomen  and  tho¬ 
rax  are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  me - 
diajlinvm  connected  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver, 
flomach,  and  to  the  fat  lying  over  their  flomach  and 
guts,  which  is  analogous  to  an  omentum ,  and  fupplies 
J2S  its  place. 

Lymphatic  The  lymphatic  fyjlem  in  birds  cbnfifls,  as  in  man,  of 
fyftem.  ladlcal  and  lymphatic  veffels,  with  the  thoracic  dudl. 

The  la&eals  indeed,  in  the  llri&eft  fenfe,  are  the 
lymphatics  of  the  intellines;  and,  like  the  other  lym¬ 
phatics,  carry  only  a  tranfparent  lymph  ;  and  inflead 
of  one  thoracic  du&,  there  are  two,  which  go  to  the 
jugular  veins.  In  thefe  circumflances,  It  would  feem 
that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fnbjedl,  fo  far  at  lead 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  difftdlion  of  a  gooje,  the  com¬ 
mon  fubjedl  of  this  inquiry,  and  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription  is  taken. 

The  la&eals  run  from  the  inteflines  upon  the  mefen- 
teric  veffels ;  thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide 
of  the  pancreas ;  afterward  they  get  upon  the  cx liac 
artery,  of  which  the  fuperior  mefenteric  is  a  branch. 
Here  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver, 
and  then  they  form  a  plexus  which  furrounds  the  ce¬ 
liac  artery.  Here  alfo  they  receive  a  lymphatic  from 
the  gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  cefophagus*  At  the  root  of  the  cadiac 
artery  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the 
glandule  renales,  and  near  the  fame  part  by  the  lac- 
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teals  from  the  other  fmall  inteflines,  which  veffels  ac-  Of  Fowls, 
company  the  lowei*  mefenteric  artery ;  but,  before 
they  join  thofe  from  the  duodenum,  receive  from  the 
redluin  a  lymphatic,  which  runs  from  the  blood-veffels 
of  that  gut.  Into  this  lymphatic  fome  fmall  veffels 
from  the  kidneys  feem  to  enter  at  th>e  root  of  the  cae- 
liac  artery.  The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities 
probably  join  thofe  from  the  inteflines.  At  the  root 
of  the  cacliac  artery  and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a 
net-work  is  formed  by  the  veffels  above  deferibed. 

From  this  net-work  arife  two  thoracic  dudls,  of  which 
one  lies  oil  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  runs  obliquely 
over  the  lungs  to  the  jugular  vein,  into  the  infide  of 
which  it  terminates,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  angle  form¬ 
ed  by  the  vein  and  this  fubclavian  one.  The  thoracic 
du&  of  the  left  fide  is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic,  which 
runs  upon  the  oefophagus.  The  thoracic  du&s  are  joined 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thofe 
of  the  wings  where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  neck  generally  coniitl  of  two  large 
branches,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the 
blood-veffels;  and  thefe  two  branches  join  near  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  which  runs  clofe 
to  the  jugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a  lymphatic  gland; 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  gland  a  lymphatic  comes 
out,  which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins 
the  thoracic  du6l  of  the  fame  fide  :  but,  on  the  right 
one,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein 
a  little  above  the  angle;  whilit  another  joins  the  tho¬ 
racic  dudl,  and  with  that  dudl  forms  a  common  trunk, 
which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a  little 
below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with  the  fub¬ 
clavian.  Thisfyilem  in  birds  differs  moil  from  that  of 
quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colour- 
lefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vifible  lymphatic  glands, 
neither  in  the  courfe  of  the  ladleals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic  dudls.  126 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  the  fide  Kidneys, 
of  the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is  fent  out  abluifli- 
coloured  canal  running  along  by  the  fide  of  the  vas  de - 
ferens ,  and  terminating  diredlly  in  the  common  cloa¬ 
ca.  This  is  the  ureter ,  which  opens  by  a  peculiar  a- 
perture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis.  Fowls  ha¬ 
ving  no  vefica  urinaria ,  it  was  thought  by  fome  they 
never  paffed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the  nou- 
rifliment  of  the  feathers:  but  this  is  falfe  ;  for  that 
whitifh  fubllance  that  you  fee  their  greenifh  faeces  co¬ 
veted  with,  and  which  turns  afterwards  chalky,  is  their 
urine.  Let  us  next  confider  the  organs  of  generation 
of  both  fexes,  and  firfl  thofe  of  the  male.  l2y 

The  tejlkles  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the  The  organs 
back-bone;  and  are  proportionally  very  large  tothe°f*fje^ 
creature’s  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the  vafa  femini - 
fera ;  at  firfl  ftraight ;  but  after  they  recede  farther 
from  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  they  acquire  an  undu¬ 
lated  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididymis  in  man. 

Thefe  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of  veficuU 
feminities ,  their  coition  being  at  the  fame  time  very 
Ihor t :  Thefe  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock 
has  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca, 
pointing  diredlly  outwards.  They  open  at  a  dillance 
from  each  other,  and  are  very  fmall  and  fhort;  whence 
they  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  anatomills,  who  have 
often  denied  their  exiffence,  In  birds  there  is  no  pro- 
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Of  Fowls,  ftate  gland.  This  is  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the 
‘  ~  organs  of  the  male. 

The  racemus  vitcllcrum,  being  analogous  to  the  ova- 
ria  in  the  human  fubjecl,  are  attached  by  a  proper 
membrane  to  the  back-bone.  This  is  very  tine  and 
thin,  and  continued  down  to  the  uterus.  Its  orifice  is 
averfe  with  refpedl  to  the  ovaria  ;  yet  notwithftand- 
ing,  by  the  force  of  the  orgafmus  venereus,  it  turns 
r  nnd  and  grafps  the  vitelius ,  which  in  its  paffage 
through  this  ducft,  called  the  infundibulum ,  receives  a 
thick  gelatinous  liquor,  fecreted  by  certain  glands. 
This,  with  what  it  receives  in  the  uterus,  compofesthe 
white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it  is  carried  into 
the  uterus.  The  {hell  is  lined  with  a  membrane  ;  and 
in  the  large  end  there  is  a  bag  full  of  air,  from  which 
there  is  no  outlet. 

The  uterus  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
infundibulum ,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  infide  ;  here  the 
egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  laft  irivolucrum,  and  is 
at  laft  pufhed  out  at  an  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cloaca.  From  the  teftes  in  the  male  being  fo 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  creature, 
there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  great  quantity  of  femen  fe- 
cerncd  ;  hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  becomes 
The  want  capable  of  impregnating  many  females.  The  want  of 
f VC^"  fcndnales  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  the 

rales  hiow  convoillt^()ns  °A  the  vafa  deferential  and  by  the  fmall 
replied,  diftance  betwixt  the  fecerning  and  excretory  organs. 

The  two  penes  contribute  alfo  very  much  to  their  fhort 
coition  ;  at  which  time  the  opening  of  the  uterus  into 
the  cloaca  is  very  much  dilated,  that  the  efftdi  of  the 
femen  on  the  vitelli  may  be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  lierfelf  indeed  lay  eggs ;  but  thefe 
are  not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  com¬ 
plete,  except  that  the  fmall  black  fpot,  which  comes 
afterwards  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  is  not 
here  to  be  obferved. 

After  having  obferved  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax,  we  next  proceed  to  examine  the  parts  a- 
bont  the  neck  and  head. 

Thefe  creatures,  as  was  obferved  of  fowls  in  gene¬ 
ral,  have  no  teeth.  Some,  indeed,  have  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  teeth  ;  but  thefe  are  only  fmall  proceffes  or 
ferric  riling  out  from  the  mandible,  without  any  foe- 
j^T  ket,  Sc c.  which  would  have  been  needlefs,  as  they 
Tongue,  its  fw allow  their  food  entire.  But  their  tongue  is  made 
form.  pretty  firm,  left  it  flionld  be  hurt  by  the  lharp  points 
of  the  grain  they  feed  on.  It  is  of  a  triangular  fi¬ 
gure,  and  pointed  befoie  ;  and  as  by  their  depending 
pofture  their  meat  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  their 
mouths,  to  prevent  this  there  are  feveral  fmall  point¬ 
ed  papillae  {landing  out  upon  their  tongue  and  pa¬ 
late,  with  their  points  inclined  backwards,  allowing 
an  eafy  paffage  to  the  food,  but  hindering  it  to  re¬ 
turn. 

We  have  here  no  velum  palatinum,  uvula ,  or  epiglot¬ 
tis  ;  and  in  place  of  two  large  holes  opening  into  the 
nofe,  there  is  only  a  long  narrow  rima  fupplied  with 
pretty  ftrong  mufcles,  and  fnch  another  fupplies  the 
place  of  a  glottis.  The  creature  has  a  power  of  {hut¬ 
ting  both  at  pleafnre  ;  and  the  nature  of  their  food 
feems  not  only  to  exempt  them  from  the  hazard  of  its 
getting  into  the  nofe  or  trachea,  but  its  fharp  points 
would  hurt  an  uvula*  or  epiglottis,  if  they  had  any. 
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Hence  we  fee  with  what  difficulty  they  fwallow  °f  Fowls. 

dough  or  other  fort  of  food  that  can  be  eafily  moulded  ' - v'— ' 

into  any  form.  When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of 
the  trachea,  we  obferve  a  rima  glottidis  with  mnfcular 
fides,  which  may  aeft  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink 
from  pafting  into  the  lungs,  for  there  is  110  epiglottis 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  x~z 

Tlieir  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous  than  Cranium, 
ours.  By  this  means  their  heads  are  Jiglit,  yet  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  external  injuries;  for  the  enlarging 
the  diameter  of  bones  contributes  to  their  ftrength. 

By  tjiis  cavernous  cranium  the  organ  of  fmelling  is 
fuppofed  to  be  confiderably  enlarged ;  and  further, 
finging  birds,  as  is  obferved  by  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Der- 
ham,  have  this  cavernous  ftrucfture  of  the  brain  ftill 
more  obfervable  :  and  we  are  told  that  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  communicates  with  the  cells:  but  this 
feems  rather  founded  on  theory  than  matter  of  fa6l. 

Their  brain  is  covered  with  the  common  membranes, 
but  its  external  furface  is  not  formed  into  fo  many 
gyros  or  convolutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite 
folid,  of  a  cineritious  colour,  and  fo  far  has  a  refem- 
blance  of  the  corpora Jlriata  as  to  give  rife  to  the  ol- 
factory  nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  as  im¬ 
perfect,  and  we  can  fcarce  determine  whether  there  be 
any  thing  analogous  to  a  third  or  fourth  ventricle:  nei¬ 
ther  the  corpus  callofum ,  fornix ,  nates,  or  tejles,  &c.  can 
be  obferved  here  ;  which  parts  therefore  cannot  be 
imagined  as  abfolutely  neccffary  for  the  functions  of 
life,  fince  we  find  thefe  creatures  perform  them  fuf- 
ficiently  well.  We  may  perhaps  think  thefe  ferve  a 
particular  ufe  in  man,  who  is  a  rational  creature  ;  but 
then  quadrupeds  enjoy  them  in  common  with  men. 

Thefe  protuberances,  &c.  feem  rather  to  depend  on 
the  different  difpofition  of  the  feveral  parts,  being  va- 
rioufly  connected  and  meeting  in  different  directions 
in  different  places,  than  their  being  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  any  particular  nfe  ;  and  the  ufes  that  have 
been  afiigned  to  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  authors, 
feem  to  have  no  foundation  but  in  the  author’s  fancy. 

,  Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  very  large,  and  well  pro-  Th/organ 
.vided  with  nerves;  hence  they  have  this  fenfation  very  of  imell- 
acute.  Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a  fure  *ng- 
proof  of  this,  by  their  being  able  to  find  out  their  prey, 
though  concealed  from  their  fight  and  at  a  eonfider- 
able  diftance. 

Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters, 
mud,  &c.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the 
end  of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftin- 
gnilh  their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (inftead  of  having  the  Eye. 
fclerotic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  fphere  as 
in  us)  turns  all  of  a  hidden  flat ;  fo  that  here  the 
fclerotic  makes  but  half  a  fphere  ;  and  the  cornea  rifes 
up  afterwards,  being  a  portion  of  a  very  fmall  and  di- 
ftin&  fphere  :  fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  betwixt  the  fclerotic  and  cornua  than 
in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads, 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  moll  of  thefe  creatures 
are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  there¬ 
fore,  that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from  thefe  inju¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  from  too  much  light  when  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  fun,  there  is  a  very  elegant  mechanifm  in 
their  eyes.  A  membrane  rifes  from  the  internal  can- 
T*  1  2  thus, 
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Of  Fowls,  thus,  which  at  pleafure,  like  a  curtain,  can  be  made  to 
1  J  cover  the  whole  eye  ;  and  this  by  means  of  a  proper 

mufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and  pafiing 
round  the  optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  mufculus  vculi 
attcllens  (by  which  however  the  optic  nerves  are  not 
compreffed)  and  palpebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the  edge 
of  this  membrane.  Whenever  this  mufcle  ceafes  to 
a£t,  the  membrane  by  its  own  elafticity  again  difcovers 
the  eye.  This  covering  is  neither  pellucid  nor  opaque, 
both  which  would  have  been  equally  inconvenient ;  but, 
being  fomewliat  tranfparent,  allows  as  many  rays  to  en¬ 
ter  as  to  make  any  object  juft  vifible,  and  is  fufficient 
to  diredt  them  in  their  progreflion.  By  means  of  this 
membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to  look  at  the  fun. 
Quadrupeds  alfo,  as  we  mentioned  before,  have  a  fmall 
membrana  nittitans . 

Befides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  not  fo  well  underftood ;  and  that  is,  a 
pretty  long  black  triangular  purfe,  rifing  from  the 
bottom  of  their  eye  juft  at  the  entry  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  ftretched  out  into  their  vitreous  humour, 
and  one  would  imagine  it  gave  fome  threads  to  the 
cryftalline.  To  this  the  French  (who  probably  were 
the  fir  ft  who  took  notice  of  it  in  their  diffe&ions  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Academy)  gave  the  name  of  bourfe noire. 
This  may  poflibly  ferve  to  fuflocate  fome  of  the  rays 
of  light,  that  they  may  fee  obje&s  more  diftindlly  with¬ 
out  hurting  their  eyes.  It  has  a  connexion  with  the 
vitreous,  and  feems  to  be  joined  alfo  to  the  cryftalline, 
humours.  If  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  power  of  con¬ 
traction  (which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the 
iris),  it  may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of  the  vitreous  and 
cryftalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may 
not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryftalline  ;  and  this 
feems  to  be  neceffary  in  them,  fince  they  cannot  change 
the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as 
we  can  do  :  and  as  this  animal  is  expofed  often  to  too 
great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no 
tapetum,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly  black 
on  the  retina  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  fowls  fee 
very  ill  in  the  dark. 

They  have  no  external  ear ;  but  in  place  thereof  a 
tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  audito- 
riusy  which  eafily  allows  the  rays  of  found  to  pafs  them, 
and  likewife  prevents  duft  or  any  infeft  from  getting 
in.  An  external  ear  would  have  been  inconvenient  in 
their  palling  through  thickets,  and  in  flying,  &c.  A 
liquor  is  feparated  in  the  external  part  of  the  ear,  or 
meatus  auditorius ,  to  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  further 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  infe&s,  &c.  The  mem¬ 
brana  tympani  is  convex  externally;  and  no  mufcles 
are  fixed  to  the  bones  of  their  ear,  which  are  rather  of 
a  cartilaginous  confiftence :  any  tremulous  motions 
imprefled  on  the  air  are  communicated  in  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  merely  by  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  thefe  bones  ; 
fo,  probably,  the  membrane  is  not  fo  ftretched  as  in  the 
human  ear  by  mufcles.  The  femicircular  canals  are 
very  diftindt,  and  eafily  prepared. 
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Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  ob ferve  Of  Aqueous 
-  -  '  ...  .  i  •  -  i  .  i-  •  i  •  Animals. 
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the  cefophagus  expanded  into  their  ingluvies,  which  is 
proportionally  lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  fince 
their  food  does  not  fwell  fo  much  by  maceration ;  and  ingiuvje3, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  a  men- 
ftruum  to  be  found  here.  .  ,^8 

They  have  alfo  a  veniriculus  fuccent urlat us ,  plentiful-  Vertriculus 
ly  ftored  with  glands,  iituated  immediately  above  their fuctenturi- 
ftomach,  which  we  fee  here  is  thin  and  mufculo-mem-atus* 
branous,  otherwife  than  in  the  granivorous  kind  :  and 
this  difference,  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  we  fhall 
find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecies  of  fowls,  is  eaii- 
ly  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  which 
requires  lefs  attrition,  being  eafier  of  digeftion  than 
that  of  the  other  kind  ;  neverthelefs,  it  feems  requifite 
it  fliould  be  ftronger  than  the  human,  to  compenfate 
the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are  here  very 

thin.  *  ...  T  V9 

The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  creature’s  ^o-Inteftma. 

denum  that  we  have  hitherto  obferved. .  As  being  a 
carnivorous  animal,  its  guts  are  proportionally  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  granivorous  kind  ;  for  the  reafon  firft 
given,  viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt,  there¬ 
fore  not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  body  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  has  no  intejlina  c<eca>  of  which  the 
other  fpecies  of  fowls  have  a  pair.  The  difference  in 
their  wings,  backs,  and  claws,  are  obvious  ;  and  have 
been  already  in  fome  meafure  obferved. 


Chap.  III.  The  Anatomy  of  Aqueous  Animals . 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Amphibious  Tribe. 

Aqueous  animals  are  generally  divided  into  fuch 
as  have  lungs,  and  fuch  as  want  them.  The  firft  fpe¬ 
cies  differ  fo  inconfiderably  from  an  ox  or  any  other 
quadruped,  that  a  few  obfervations  may  be  fufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  internal  ftru&ure  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  fhall  firft  examine  that  fpecies  of  them  which 
moft  refembles  man  in  the  internal  ftrudiure,  the  tor- 
toife.  #  *41 

I.  Tortoife.  The  covering  of  this  animal  is  com- Their  fhell 
pofed  of  a  fhell  fo  remarkably  hard  and  firmin  its  tex"  &cC0Venn^ 
ture,  that  a  loaded  waggon  may  go  over  it  without  c> 
hurting  the  fhell  or  the  animal  within  it.  In  the 
young  animal,  this  fhell  grows  harder  in  proportion 
as  its  contents  expand  ;  and  this  creature  never  changes 
its  fhell  as  fome  others  do :  hence  it  was  neceffary 
for  it  to  be  made  up  of  different  pieces  ;  and  thefe  are 
more  or  lefs  diftinft  in  different  animals. .  Their  feet 
are  fmall.  and  weak ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  flow  in 
motion. 

It  has  neither  tongue  nor  teeth  ;  to  make  up  for 
which,  their  lips  are  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break  al¬ 
moft  the  hardeft  bodies. 


The  alimentary  canal  very  much  refembles  that  of 
the  former  clafs. 


Sect.  III.  Anatomy  of  a  Carnivorous  Bird. 

We  come  fcext  to  the  birds  of  prey,  and  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  fhall  take  a  ftannel  or  fmall  hawk.  The  princi¬ 
pal  difference  to  be  obferved  in.  them,  is  in  their  chy- 
lopoietic  vifeera,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
their- different  way  of  life. 


The  principal  difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  heart  has  two  diftineft  auricles,  without 
any  communication  ;  and  under  thefe,  there  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  ventricles  fimilar  in  fhape  to  thofe  of 
the  former  clafs :  but  they  may  be  confidered  as  one 
cavity  ;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out  not  only  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta  ;  for  there  is  a 
paffage  in  the  feptum,  by  which  the  ventricles  com¬ 
municate  freely,  and  the  blood  paffes  from  the  left 

into 
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queoue  into  the  right  one.  From  the  aorta  the  blood  re- 
imals.  turns  into  the  right  auricle,  while  that  from  the  pulmo- 
nary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  from  which 
it  is  fent  to  the  left  ventricle,  &c.  fo  that  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  is  fent  to  the  lungs,  the  reft  going 
immediately  into  the  aorta  ;  hence  the  animal  is  not 
under  the  necdlity  of  breathing  fo  often  as  otherwife 
it  would  be. 

From  the  bafe  of  the  right  ventricle  goes  out  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  is  fpent  upon  the  lungs.  The  aortre  may  be 
faid  to  be  three  in  number  :  for  the  aorta  finiftra  af- 
cends  through  the  pericardium  in  company  with  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  and  afterwards  turns  down,  and 
fends  off  a  confiderable  branch,  which  fplits  into 
two  ;  one  of  which  joins  the  right  aorta,  while  the 
other  is  diflributed  upon  the  liver,  flomach,  inte- 
flines,  &c.  What  remains  of  this  aorta  runs  to  the 
kidneys  or  pofterior  extremities  of  that  fide.  An  aor¬ 
ta  defcendens,  &c.  after  piercing  the  pericardium,  runs 
down  and  communicates  with  the  branch  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  diflributed  upon  the  right  kidney  and  infe¬ 
rior  extremity,  and  alfo  upon  the  bladder  and  parts  of 
generation.  An  aorta  afcendens,  after  getting  out  of 
the  pericardium,  fupplies  the  fore-legs,  neck,  and 
head.  The  blood  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  re¬ 
turns  to  the  right  auricle  by  two  jugular  veins,  which 
unite  after  perforating  the  pericardium.  From  the 
inferior  part,  it  returns  to  the  fame  auricle  by  two 
large  veins ;  one  on  the  right  lide  receives  the  blood 
in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  ;  the  other  on  the  left  fide 
receives  the  blood  in  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a  trunk 
which  corrcfponds  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  other 
animals.  The  pulmonary  veffels  run  in  the  left  auricle 
in  the  common  way. 

The  abforbent  fyflem  in  the  turtle,  like  that 
in  the  former  clafs,  confills  of  ladleals  and  lym¬ 
phatics,  with  their  common  trunks  the  thoracic  du£ts ; 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  no  obvious  lymphatic 
glands  on  any  part  of  its  body,  nor  plexus  formed  at 
T43  the  termination  in  the  red  veins. 

deals.  The  lafteals  accompany  the  blood-veffels  upon  the 
mefentery,  and  form  frequent  net -works  acrofs  thefe 
veffels:  near  the  root  of  the  mefentery  a  plexus  is 
formed,  which  communicates. with  the  lymphatics 
coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts  near  the  anus.  At 
the  root  of  the  mefentery  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine, 
the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen  join  the  la&eals ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  above  this  a  plexus  is  formed,  which  lies  " 
upon  the  right  aorta.  From  this  plexus  a  large  branch 
arifes,  which  paffes  behind  the  right  aorta  to  the  left 
fide,  and  gets  before  the  left  aorta,  where  it  afiifts  in 
forming  a  very  large  receptaculum,  which  lies  upon 
that  artery. 

From  this  receptaculum  arife  the  thoracic  dudts. 
From  its  right  fide  goes  one  trunk,  which  is  joined  by 
that  large  branch  that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  right  aorta,  and  then  paffes  over  the  fpine. 
This  trunk  is  the  thoracic  dudl  of  the  right  fide  ;  for 
having  got  to  the  right  lide  of  the  fpine,  it  runs  up¬ 
wards,  on  the  infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
right  fubclavian  vein  ;  and  when  it  has  advanced  a 
little  above  the  lungs,  it  divides  into  branches,  which 
near  the  fame  place  are  joined  by  a  large  branch,  that 
comes  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  aorta.  From  this  part 
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upwards,  thofe  veffels  divide  and  fubdivide,  and  are 
aftewards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  which  t  £ 
like  wife  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe  from  be¬ 
low.  So  that  between  the  thoracic  dudl  and  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a  very  intricate 
net-work  is  formed  ;  from  which  a  branch  goes  into 
the  angle  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  lower  part 
or  trunk  of  the  fubclavian.  This  branch  lies  therefore 
on  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whiLt  another  gets  to 
the  outfide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminate  in  it,  a  little 
above  the  angle,  between  that  vein  and  the  fubcla¬ 
vian.  i44 

Into  the  above  mentioned  receptaculum  the  lym-  Lymphs* 
phatics  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter.  tlC3‘ 

Thofe  of  the  duodenum  run  by  the  fide  of  the  pan¬ 
creas,  and  probably  receive  its  lymphatics  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatics  of  the  flomach 
and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anaftomofes,  and 
form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the  artery  which  they 
accompany.  From  this  receptaculum  likewife  (befides 
the  trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right 
fide)  arife  two  other  trunks  pretty  equal  in  fize  ;  one 
of  which  runs  upon  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon 
the  right  fide  of  the  left  aorta,  till  they  come  within 
two  01  three  inches  of  the  left  fubclavian  vein  ;  where 
they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a  number  of 
branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  left  fide  of  the  neck  ;  fo  that  here  a  plexus 
is  formed  as  upon  the  right  lide.  From  this  plexus  a 
branch  iffues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  between  the 
jugular  and  fubclavian  vein.  .  145  < 

2.  Serpent  and  Crocodile .  The  circulation  in  thefe  is  Circulation 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  turtle  ;  but  we  find  only  one  ven" 

tricle.  The  blood  goes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the 
ventricle  which  fends  out  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aor¬ 
ta  ;  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the 
left  auricle,  that  from  the  aorta  going  to  the  right  au¬ 
ricle,  and  both  the  auricles  opening  into  the  ventricle. 

3.  Frog  and  Lizard.  Thefe  differ  from  the  former 
animals,  in  having  only  one  auricle  and  a  ventricle  : 
and  befides,  the  ventricle  fends  out  a  fingle  artery, 
which  afterwards  fplits  into  two  parts  ;  one  to  fupply 
the  lungs,  the  other  runs  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body  : 
from  the  lungs  and  from  the  other  parts,  the  blood  re¬ 
turns  into  the  auricle. 

Sect.  IT.  Anatomy  of  Fifties . 

Of  thefe  we  may  firft  obferve,  that  they  have  a  very  Guticulaj 
flrong  thick  cuticle ,  covered  with  a  great  number  of|lk<ffefs  to 
feales,  laid  one  on  another  like  the  tiles  of  lioufes.  le  uuPn> 
This  among  other  arguments  is  fuppofed  to  prove  the 
human  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fquamous  ftru&ure  :  but 
the  feales  refemble  the  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  & c.  of/ the 
creatures  that  live  in  air ;  and  below  thefe  we  obferve 
their  proper  cuticula  and  cutis. 

The  generality  of  fifties,  particularly  thofe  fhaped 
like  the  cod,  haddock,  See .  have  a  line  running  on 
each  fide.  Thefe  lines*  open  externally  by  a  number 
of  du£ls,  which  throw  out  a  mucous  or  flimy  fubftance 
that  keeps  them  foft  and  clammy,  and  feems  to  ferve 
the  fame  purpofe  with  the  mucous  glands  or  dudls  which  Swimming, 
are  placed  within  many  of  our  internal  organs.  how  per- 

In  the  next  place,  thefe  creatures  have  neither  ante-  several  ufes 
rior  nor  pofterior  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and  fowls 
for  their  progreffion  is  performed  in  a  different  wa  y  fins,  tail,  ak- 

fromh^j  &c. 
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cither  of  thole  fpecies  of  animals  :  for  this  pur- 
4 y  n!^a  s  ,  pofe  they  are  provided  with  machines,  properly  coniilt- 
ing  of  a  great  number  of  elaftic  beams,  connected  to 
one  another  by  firm  membranes,  and  with  a  tail  of  the 
fame  texture  ;  their  fpine  is  very  moveable  towards  the 
pofterior  part,  and  the  flrongeft  mufcles  of  their  bodies 
are  inferted  there.  Their  tails  are  fo  framed  as  to 
contradl  to  a  narrow  fpace  when  drawn  together  to  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  a  ftraight 
line  with  their  bodies ;  fo,  by  the  afiiftance  of  this 
broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on  their  Tides,  they  make  their 
progreffion  much  in  the  fame  way  as  a  boat  with  oars 
on  its  fides  and  rudder  at  is  Hern.  The  perpendicu¬ 
lar  fins  fituated  on  the  fuperior  part  of  their  body  keep 
them  in  aquUibrio ,  hindering  the  belly  from  turning 
uppermoft  :  which  it  would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the 
air  bag  in  the  abdomen  rendering  their  belly  fpecifical- 
ly  lighter  than  their  back  ;  but  by  the  refinance  thefe 
fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  cither  fide,  they  are 
kept  with  their  backs  always  uppermoft. 

The  heft  account  of  this  matter,  we  have  in  the  trea- 
tile  before  mentioned,  viz.  Borellius  de  Moiu  Animakum, 
cab.  23. 

It  may  be  next  obferved,  that  thefe  creatures  have 
nothing*  that  can  be  called  a  neck ,  feeing  they  feek 
their  food  in  an  horizontal  way,  and  can  move  their 
bodies  either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  they  have 
occafion,  by  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  air¬ 
bag;  a  long  neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their  progreffion, 
would  be  very  difadvantageous  in  the  element  they 
live  in. 

The  abdomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with  a 
black-coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  perito¬ 
neum.  It  is  divided  from  the  thorax  by  a  thin  mem¬ 
branous  partition,  which  has  no  mufcular  appearance  ; 
fo  that  we  have  now  feen  two  different  forts  of  animals 
148  that  have  no  mufcular  diaphragm. 

Teeth,  for  Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  proper 
what  made  for  breaking  their  aliment  into  Tmull  morfels,  as  the 
food  they  ufe  is  generally  finall  fifiies,  or  other  animals 
that  need  no  trituration  in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneonf- 
ly  and  gradually  diffolve  into  a  liquid  chyle.  Their 
teeth  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  the  creatures 
they  have  once  catched  from  efcaping  again.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  the  internal  cartilaginous  bails  of  the 
bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  fituated  in  the  po- 
fteiior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great  number  of  tenter¬ 
hooks  fixed  into  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  any 
thing  can  eaiily  get  down,  but  is  hindered  from  getting 
back.  The  water  that  is  neceflarily  taken  in  along 
with  their  food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received 
into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  paffes  betwixt  the  inter- 
llices  of  the  bronchi  and  the  flap  that  covers  them. 
The  compreffion  of  the  water  on  the  bronchi  is  of  con- 
fideraWe  ufe  to  the  creature,  as  we  fhall  explain  by 
T49  “dby. 

Digeltion  The  (pfophagus  in  thefe  creatures  is  very  ftiort,  and 
per  farmed  fiercely  diftinguifhed  from  their  ftomach,  feeing  their 
a  *ies  eclua%  in  both.  The  ftomach  is  of  an 

mn.  '  "  oblong  figure.  There  are  commonly  found  fmall  fillies 
in  the  ftomach  of  large  ones  ftill  retaining  their  na¬ 
tural  form  ;  but  when  touched,  they  melt  down  into  a 
jelly.  From  this,  and  the  great  quantity  of  liquors 
poured  into  their  ftomachs,  we  may  conclude,  that  di- 
geftionis  folely  brought  about  in  them  by  the  diffolviiig 
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power  of  a  menftruum,  and  that  no  trituration  happens  Of  Aquc 
here.  An,  on 

The  guts  in  thefe  animals  are  very  fliort,  making  only  ~  ^ 
three  turns  ;  the  laft  of  which  ends  in  tl^e  common  jnt 
cloaca  for  tlie  feces,  urine,  and  feinen,  fituated  about  6  ^ 
the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of  their  bodies. 

To  what  we  call  pancreas,  fome  give  the  name  of  in-  Pgn^ 
teftmula  c&ca  1  it  coniifts  of  a  very  great  number  of 
fmall  threads,  like  fo  many  little  worms,  which  all  ter¬ 
minate  at  laft  in  two  larger  canals  that  open  into  the 
firft  gilt,  and  pour  into  it  a  vifeous  liquor  much  about 
the  place  where  the  biliary  dn<5b  enter.  That  kind  of 
pancreas  formed  of  inteftinula  cxca  is  peculiar  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  fifties  ;  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and 
flat  kind,  as  the  fkate,  foie,  flounder,  &c.  have  a  pan¬ 
creas  refembling  that  of  the  former  clafs  of  animals. 

*1  heir  mteftines  are  connected  to  the  back-bone  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  a  mefenterv. 

Their  liver  is  very  large,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  lies 
almofl  in  the  left  fide  wholly,  and  contains  a  great  deal  bladder^ 
of  fat  or  oil.  and  tle'i 

Tht  gall-bladder  is  fituated  a  confiderable  way  from  duds* 
their  liver  ;  and  fends  out  a  canal,  the  cyftic  du&, 
which  joins  with  the  hepatic  dud  juft  at  the  entry  into 
the  gut.  Some  fibres  being  obferved  ftretched  from 
the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  but  without  any  apparent 
cavity,  the  bile  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  carried  into  the 
gall-bladder  in  the  ufual  way,  but  that  it  muft  either 
be  fecerned  on  the  fides  of  the  fac,  or  regurgitate  into 
it  from  the  canalis  choledochus.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  hepato-cyftic  duds  exift  in  fifh  as  well  as  in  fowls. 

This,  for  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the  falinou,  where 
large  and  diftindt  du<fts  run  from  the  biliary  dudts  of 
the  liver,  and  open  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Fhe  fpleen  is  placed  near  the  back- bone,  and  at  a  Si  lccnf  n 
place  where  it  isfubjeefted  to  an  alternate  prefiure  from  ufe  rir;.vv 
the  coiiftridtion  and  dilatation  of  the  air-bag,  which  i3*>omana 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since,  in  all  the  dif- logy- 
ferent  animals  we  have  diHetted,  we  find  the  fpleen  at¬ 
tached  to  fomewhat  that  may  give  it  a  conquairation  5 
as  in  the  human  fubjed  and  quadrupeds,  it  is  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  diaphragm  ;  in  fowls,  it  is  placed  betwixt 
the  back-hone,  the  liver,  and  ftomach  ;  in  fifties,  it 
lies  on  the  faccus  aerius  :  and  iince  we  find  it  fo  well 
ferved  with  blood-Wi'cls,  and  all  its  blood  returning 
into  the  liver ;  we  mull  not  conclude  the  fpleen  to  be 
an  inutile  pornlus,  only  to  ferve  as  a  balance  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  pro  equilibria,  but  particularly  defigned  for  prepa¬ 
ring  the  blood  to  the  liver. 

1  he  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  are  two  Organf 
bags  fituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the  podex.  gencratio 
Thefe  in  the  male  are  filled  with  a  whitilh  firm  fub- 
ftance  called  the  mill ;  and  in  the  female  with  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  little  ova  cluttered  together,  of  a  red- 
difli  yellow  colour,  called  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at 
fpawning-time  we  find  very  much  diftended ;  whereas 
at  another  time  the  male  organs  cah  fcarce  be  diftin¬ 
guifhed  from  the  female  ;  nor  is  there  any  proper  in- 
ftrument  in  the  male  for  throwing  the  feed  into  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  female,  as  in  other  creaiures.  Wc  fhall  not 
taxe  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  whereby  the  female 
fperm  is  impregnated  :  but  we  find  that  the  fpawn  of  ' 
frogs  con  lifts  in  the  fmall  fpecks  wrapped  up  in  a  vvhi- 
tiih  glutinous  liquor ;  thefe  fpecks  are  the  rudiments 
of  the  young  frogs,  which  are  nourifhed  in  that  liquor 
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l^ipstill  they  are  able  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  food.  In  the 
Dmals  fame  way,  the  ova  of  fifhes  are  thrown  out  and  depofi- 

^ -  ted  in  the  land,  the  male  being  for  the  moll  part  ready 

to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  incubated  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  curious  enough  to  remark  with 
what  care  they  feek  for  a  proper  place  to  depoiite  their 
ova,  by  fwimming  to  the  /hallow,  where  they  can  better 
enjoy  the  finds  rays,  and  Ihun  the  large  jaws  of  other 
fifties.  The  river- fifhes,  again,  fpawn  in  fome  creek 
free  from  the  hazard  of  the  impetuous  Itream.  But 
whether  this  mixture  be  brought  about  in  fifhes  by  a 
fimple  application  of  the  genitals  to  each  other,  or  if 
both  of  them  throw  out  their  liquors  at  the  fame  time 
in  one  place,  and  thus  bring  about  thedefired  mixture, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Spallanzani  lias  found, 
that  the  eggs  of  frogs,  toads,  and  water  mewts,  are 
not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the  female  ;  that  the 
male  emits  his  femen  upon  the  fpawn  while  it  is  flowing 
from  the  female  ;  and  that  the  foetus  pre-exifts  in  the 
body  of  the  female  :  but  whether  impregnation  takes 
place  in  the  fame  manner  in  fifhes,  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine,  though  he  feems  to  think  it  pro¬ 
bable.  Tliefe  creatures  are  fo  fhy,  that  we  cannot 
eafily  get  to  obferve  their  way  of  copulation,  and  are 
coiifcquently  but  little  acquainted  with  their  natural 
hiflory.  Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do  not  copulate  ; 
at  leaft  no  farther  than  to  allow  both  fexes  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  throwing  their  fperm.  Early  in  the  fpring 
the  male  is  found  for  feveral  days  in  clofe  contadl  upon 
the  back  of  the  female,  with  his  fore  legs  round  her 
body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
feparate  them,  but  there  is  no  communication.  At 
this  time  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  fome  place  that 
is  moll  fecure,  while  the  male  emits  his  fperm  upon  the 
female  fpawn. 

After  raifmg  up  the  black  peritoneum  in  fifhes,  there 
comes  in  view  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  a  quantity  of 
elallic  air.  This  is  the  fwimming-bladder :  it  lies  clofe 
to  the  back  bone  ;  and  has  a  pretty  ftrong  mufcular 
coat,  wffiereby  it  can  contract  itfelf.  By  contracting 
this  bag,  and  coudenfiug  the  air  within  it,  they  can 
make  their  bodies  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
fo  readily  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  whereas  the  mufcular 
fibres  ceafing  to  a  Cl,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and  they 
become  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  and  fo  fwim 
above.  According  to  the  different  degrees  of  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilatation  of  this  bladder,  they  can  keep  high¬ 
er  or  lower  in  the  water  at  pleafure.  Hence  flounders, 
foies,  raia  or  fkate,  and  fuch  other  fifhes  as  want  this 
fac,  are  found  always  groveling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water:  it  is  owing  to  this  that  dead  fifhes  (unlefs  this 
membrane  has  been  previoufly  broke)  are  found  fwim¬ 
ming  a-top,  the  mufcular  fibres  then  ceafing  to  ad, 
and  that  with  their  bellies  uppermofl  ;  for  the  back¬ 
bone  cannot  yield,  and  the  diflended  fac  is  protruded 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  back  is  confequently  hea- 
vieft  at  its  upper  part,  according  to  their  poflure. 
There  is  here  placed  a  glandular  fubftance,  containing 
156  a  good  quantity  of  red  blood  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
Ifrocef-  that  the  air  contained  in  the  fwimming  bladder  is  de- 
|in°icatioq"”ved  ^rom  t^1*s  Jubilance-  From  the  anteiior  part  of 
Ithtlie  the  bag  go  out  tw’o  procejfes  or  appendices,  wffiich,  ac- 
ntrkulus. cording  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  ter* 
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minate  in  their  fauces  :  I11  a  variety  of  other  fiffies  \\t  Of  Aqueous 

find  communications  with  fome  parts  of  the  alimentary  Amma-S- 
canal,  particularly  the  ccfophagus  and  flomacli.  The 
falmon  has  an  opening  from  the  fore  end  of  the  air-bag 
into  the  ccfophagus,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
mufcular  fibres.  The  herring  has  a  funnel* like  paflage 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  into  the  air¬ 
bag  ;  but  it  is  not  determined  whether  the  air  enter3 
the  air-bag  by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it  :  the 
latter,  however,  feems  to  be  the  more  probable  Opi¬ 
nion,  as  the  glandular  body  is  found  in  all  fiffies, 
whereas  there  are  feveral  without  this  paflage  of  com¬ 
munication.  x$f 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag  there  are  other  red-  Ureters  vo 
coloured  bodies  of  a  glandular  nature,  which  are  con- *\ca  linna'' 
ne&ed  with  the  kidneys.  From  them  the  ureters  go  Urethra, 
down  to  their  infertion  in  the  vejica  tiritiaria ,  which  lies 
in  the  low^er  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  urethra  is 
there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  podex. 

Thefe  lafl-mentioned  parts  have  not  hitherto  been 
obferved  in  fome  fpecies  of  fifhes  ;  whence  authors  too 
haftiiy  denied  them  in  all.  Thefe  creatures  have  a 
membranous  diaphragm,  wffiich  forms  a  fac  in  which  the  Diaphragm 
heart  is  contained.  It  is  very  tenfe,  and  almoft  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  vertebras.  ^ 

The  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  its  bafe  The  heart 
downwards,  and  its  apex  uppermofl;  ;  which  fituation  has  but  one 
it  has  bec3ufe  of  the  bronchi#.  It  has  but  cue  auricle^ 
and  one  ventricle ,  becaufe  they  want  lungs;  and  onetr^cje» 
great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle  and  that  of  the 
ventricle  are  much  the  fame  ;  the  artery  fends  out 
numberlefs  branches  to  the  branchiae  or  gills.  And 
what  is  rather  curious,  this  artery,  inftead  of  fupport- 
ing  all  parts  as  in  the  frog,  is  diftributed  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  gills  ;  every  branch  terminating  there,  and  be¬ 
coming  fo  extremely  fmall  as  at  lafi  to  efcape  the  na¬ 
ked  eye.  1  Co 

The  branchiae  lie  in  twTo  large  flits  at  each  fide  of  The  bran- 
their  heads,  and  feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  bears  ^ruc 
any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  form  is  femicircular  ;  tur‘  an^ 
they  have  a  vafl  number  of  red  fibrillce  handing  out  on  ufe. 
each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much  refemble 
the  vane  of  a  feather.  Thefe  branchhx  are  perpetually 
fubje&ed  to  an  alternate  motion  and  preffure  from  the 
wrater  ;  and  we  may  here  it  mark,  that  we  have  not 
found  any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubjc&ed  to  this  al¬ 
ternate  preffure.  This  obfervation  will  help  us  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  aCtion  of  the  lungs  upon  the  blood.  Over 
thefe  gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allowing  a  communica¬ 
tion  externally;  by  wffiich  the  water  they  are  obliged  to 
take  into  their  mouths  with  their  food  finds  an  exit 
without  paffing  into  their  ftomach :  it  is  owing  to  thefe 
flaps  coming  fo  far  down  that  the  heart  is  faid  com¬ 
monly  to  be  fituated  in  their  heads.  The  blood  is  col¬ 
lected  again  from  the  gills  by  a  vafl;  number  of  fmall 
veins,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  our  pulmo¬ 
nary  vein  ;  but  inftead  of  going  back  to  the  heart  a 
fecond  time,  they  immediately  unite,  and  form  an  aor¬ 
ta  defeendens,  without  the  intervention  of  an  auricle 
and  ventricle.  Hence  a  ycung  anatomift  may  be 
puzzled  to  find  out  the  power  by  wffiich  the  blood  is* 
propelled  from  the  gills  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be  copfiderably  leflenecl 
when  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is. 
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es  which  fupply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  excepting  the 
gills.  From  the  extremity  of  thofe  branches  the  blood 
returns  to  the  heart  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  former  clafs  of  animals  ;  only  there  are  two  infe¬ 
rior  venae  cavse,  whereas  the  former  has  but  one. 

Abforbent  Syjlem  in  Fifties.  We  fhall  take  the  had¬ 
dock  as  a  general  example  :  for  the  other  fifties,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  the  fame  ftiape,  will  be  found  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  agree  with  it. 

On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a  haddock,  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  outer  fkin,  a  lymphatic  vefTel  runs  up¬ 
wards  from  the  anus,  and  receives  branches  from  the 
parietes  of  the  belly,  and  from  the  tin  below  the  anus  : 
near  the  head  this  lymphatic  paffes  between  the  two 
pedtoral  fins ;  and  having  got  above  them,  it  receives 
their  lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  two  bones  which  form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens 
into  a  net -work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie 
clofe  te  the  pericardium,  and  almoft  entirely  fnrrounds 
the  heart.  This  net-work,  befides  that  part  of  it  be¬ 
hind  the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic  on  each  fide, 
which  receives  lymphatics  from  the  kidney,  runs  upon 
the  bone  of  the  thorax  backwards;  and  when  it  has  got 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  it  fends  off  a  hrge 
branch  from  its  infide  to  join  the  thoracic  du&.  After 
detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lymphatic 
which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  fifh.  It  is  formed  of 
branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform  appear¬ 
ance. 

Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  fet  deeper 
which  accompanies  the  ribs. '  After  the  large  lympha¬ 
tic  has  been  joined  by  the  above-mentioned  velfels,  it 
receives  lymphatics  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and 
mouth.  A  little  below  the  mbit,  another  net-work 
appears,  confiding  in  part  of  the  veffels  above  defcribed, 
and  of  the  thoracic  dudt.  This  net-work  is  very  com¬ 
plete,  fome  of  its  veffels  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  mulcles 
of  the  gills  ;  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk  is  lent 
out  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 

The  la&eals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefenteric  ar-5 


tevies,  anaflomofmg  frequently  acrofs  thofe  veffels.  The 
receptaculum  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large,  in 
proportion  to  them  ;  and  confifts  at  its  lower  part  of 
two  branches,  of  which  one  lies  between  the  duode¬ 
num  and  flomach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the  pan¬ 
creas,  receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  flomach,  and  the  lacleals 
from  the  greateft  part  of  tlie  fmall  intellines.  The 
other  branch  of  the  receptaculum  receives  the  lym¬ 
phatics  from  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  re¬ 
ceptaculum  formed  by  thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ilomach,  and  is  join¬ 
ed  by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part,  and  alfo  by  fome 
from  the  found  and  gall-bladder,  which  in  this  tifh  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  receptaculum.  This  thoracic  dudt  takes 
its  rife  from  the  receptaculum,  and  lies  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  oefophagns,  receiving  lymphatics  from  that 
part  ;  and  running  up  about  half  an  inch,  it  divides 
into  two  du£b,  one  of  which  paffes  over  the  oefo- 
phagus  to  the  left  fide,  and,  the  other  goes  ftraiglit 
upon  the  light  fide,  paffes  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
kidney,  from  which  it  receives  fome  fmall  branches, 
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and  foon  afterwards  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  Of  Aque 
large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the  bone  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  as  formerly  mentioned  :  near  this  part  it  like- 
wile  fends  off  a  branch  to  join  the  du£t  of  the  oppolite 
fide  ;  and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined  by  thofe  large 
lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gills,  and  from 
the  fauces. 

The  thoracic  dudl,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  vef¬ 
fels,  communicates  with  the  net- work  near  the  orbit, 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fupe- 
rior  fins,  belly,  Sc c.  and  then  from  this  net-work,  a  vef- 
fel  goes  into  the  jugular  vein  juft  below  the  orbit.  This 
laft  veffel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  net¬ 
work  from  which  it  rifes ;  and  indeed  the  lymphatics 
of  the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to  exceed  by  far  the  fize  of 
the  fanguiferous  veffels. 

The  thoracic  dudf  from  the  left  fide,  having  paffed 
under  the  cefophagus  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide,  receives  a  branch 
from  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  joins  the  large 
lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the  heart  ; 
and  afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics 
from  the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  fifh,  a  net¬ 
work,  from  which  a  veffel  paffes  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  this  fide.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide 
agree  exactly  with  thofe  of  the  right  fide  above  defcri¬ 
bed.  Another  part  of  the  fyftem  is  deeper  feated,  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  roots  of  the  fpinal  proceffes  of  the 
back-bone.  This  part  confifts  of  a  large  trunk  that 
begins  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fifh,  and  as  it  afeends 
receives  branches  from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  body.  It  goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends 
a  branch  to  each  thoracic  du6t  near  its  origin. 

The  brain  in  fifhes  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  Cerebru 
fame  way  as  that  of  fowls  ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  pofterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
anterior.  jg4 

Their  organ  of  /melting  is  large  5  and  they  have  a  Orpan  c 
power  of  contra&ing  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their  fnaell. 
nofe  as  they  have  oecalion.  It  feems  to  be  moftly  by 
their  acute  fmell  that  they  difeover  their  food  :  for 
their  tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  defigned  for  a 
very  nice  fenfation,  being  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fubftance;  and  common  experience  evinces,  that 
their  fight  is  not  of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell 
in  fearching  for  their  nouriftiment.  If  you  throw  a 
frefh  worm  into  the  water,  a  fifh  fhall  diftinguifn  it  at 
a  confiderable  diftance;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by 
the  eye,  is  plain  from  obferving,  that  after  the  fame 
worm  lias  been  a  confiderable  time  in  the  water  and 
loft  its  fmell,  no  fifties  w ill  come  near  it:  but  if  you 
take  out  the  bait,  and  make  fcveral  little  incilions  into 
it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odoriferous  efHuvia,  it 
fhall  have  the  fame  effeft  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  had  the  creatures  difeovertd  this  bait  with  their 
eyes,  they  would  have  come  equally  to  it  in  both  ca¬ 
fes.  In  confequence  of  their  fmell  being  the  principal 
means  they  have  of  difcovering  their  food,  we  may  fre¬ 
quently  obferve  their  allowing  themfelves  to  be  carried 
down  with  the  ftream,  that  they  may  afeend  again 
leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the  water ;  thus  the  o- 
doriferous  particles  fwimming  in  that  medium,  being 
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Ammals.  a  Wronger  fenfation. 

The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded 
with  one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  betwixt  their 
origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one  paries  over  the  other 
without  any  communication  ;  fo  that  the  nerve  that 
comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diflinclly  to 
the  right  eye,  and  vice  vcrfa . 

Indeed  it  would  feem  not  to  be  neceffary  for  the 
optic  nerves  of  fifhes  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  other  as  thofe  of  man  have:  for  their 
eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore-part,  but  in  the  fidesof 
their  head ;  and  of  confequence,  they  cannot  fo  con¬ 
veniently  look  at  any  object  with  both  eyes  at  the  fame 
time*  f 

The  lens  cryjlalllna  is  here  a  complete  fphere,  and 
ftalline  hu-  more  denfe  than  in  terreftrial  animals,  that  the  rays  of 
mour  a  light  coming  from  water  might  be  fufficiently  refradted. 

As  fifties  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the 
uncertain  element  they  live  in,  and  as  they  are  in 
perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  neceffary  that  their  eyes  fhould  never 
be  flint ;  and  as  the  Cornea  is  fufficiently  wafhed  by 
the  element  they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided 
with  palpebne :  but  then,  as  in  the  current  itfelf  the 
eye  muff  be  eX*pofed  to  feveral  injuries,  there  was  a  ne- 
ceffity  it  fhould  be  fufficiently  defended  ;  which  in  ef¬ 
fect  it  is  by  a  firm  pellucid  membrane,  that  feems  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  cuticula,  being  flretched  over 
here.  The  epidermis  is  very  proper  for  this  purpofe, 
as  being  infenfible  and  dellitute  of  veffels,  and  confc- 
quently  not  liable  to  obftru&ions,  or,  by  that  means,  of 
becoming  opaque.  In  the  eye  of  the  flcate  tribe,  there 
is  a  digited  curtain  which  hangs  over  the  pupil,  and 
may  fhut  out  the  light  when  the  animal  refts,  and  it  is 
fimilar  to  the  tunica  adnata  of  other  animals. 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether 
fifhes  poffefled  a  fenfe  of  hearing,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  it  now;  fince  it  is  found  that  they 
havela  complete  organ  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  likewife  as  the  water  in  which  they  live  is 
proved  to  be  a  good  medium.  Fifhes,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  flcate  kind,  have  a  bag  at  fome  dtflance 
behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a  fluid  and  a  foft  cre¬ 
taceous  fub fiance,  and  fup plies  the  place  of  veflibule 
and  cochlea.  There  is  a  lierve  diftributed  upon  it, 
fimilar  to  the  portio  mollis  in  man.  They  have  three 
femicircular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and 
communicate  with  the  bag  :  they  have  likewife,  as  the 
prefent  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh  has  lately 
difeovered,  a  meatus  externus,  which  leads  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  ear.  The  cod  fifh,  and  others  of  the  fame 
fhape,  have  an  organ  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  former  ;  but  iaftead  of  a  foft  fubflance  contained 
in  the  bag,  there  is  a  hard  cretaceous  done  In  this 
kind  of  fifh  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yet  obfer- 
ved  :  And  Dr  Monro  is  inclined  to  think  that  they 
really  have  not  one,  from  the  Confideration  that  the 
common  canal  or  veflibule,  where  the  three  femicircu¬ 
lar  canals  communicate,  is  feparated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  by  a  thin  membrane  only;  that  this  ca¬ 
vity,  in  the  greater  number  of  fifhes,  contains  a  watery 
liquor  in  confiderable  quantity ;  and  that,  by  the 
thinnefs  of  the  cranium,  the  tremor  excited  by  a  fo- 
riorous  body  may  readily  and  eafily  be  tranfmitted 
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through  the  cranium  to  the  water  within  it,  and  fo  to  Of  Infe&s 
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infers  and  worms  are  fo  exceedingly  nume¬ 
rous,  it  would  be  endlefs  to  examine  all  the  different 
kinds,  nor  would  it  ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe  to  the 
anatomifl.  We  fhall  therefore  be  content  with  making 
a  few  general  obfervations,  and  thefe  chiefly  on  the 
ftru&ure  of  their  body  ;  leaving  the  variety  of  their 
colour,  fhape,  &c.  to  the  naturalifls.  Infe£ls  differ 
from  the  former  claffes,  by  their  bodies  being  covered 
with  a  hard  cruft  or  fcale,  by  their  having  feelers  or 
antennae  arifing  from  their  head,  and  many  of  them 
breathing  the  air  through  lateral  pores.  As  to  the 
fhape  of  their  bodies,  though  it  fomewhat  differs  from 
that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  fo  fharp  before  to 
cut  and  make  way  through  the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adap- 
ted  to  their  manner  of  life.  The  bafe  of  their  bodies 
is  not  formed  of  bone,  as  in  many  other  animals,  but 
the  hard  external  covering  ferves  them  for  fkin  and 
bone  at  the  fame  time*.  Their  feelers,  befide  the  ufe 
of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a  guard  to  them  in  their 
walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well  fitted 
for  their  intended  fervice  ;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  much 
in  different  infers,  that  from  them  naturalifls  have  given 
names  to  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As,  firft,  the 

Coleoptcra ,  or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  a  cruftaceous 
elytra  or  fliell,  that  fhuts  together,  and  forms  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  future  down  their  back. 

Haemiptcra  as  in  cimex,  cockroach,  bug,  &c.  which 
have  the  upper  wings  half  cruftaceous  and  half  mem¬ 
branaceous  ;  not  divided  by  a  longitudinal  future,  but 
incumbent  on  each  other. 

Lepidoptera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings,  co¬ 
vered  with  fine  feales  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Neuropteva — as  the  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  gene¬ 
rally  reticulated. 

Hymenoptera— as  wafps,  bees,  &c.  have  four  mem¬ 
branaceous  wings,  and  a  tail  furnifhed  with  a  fling. 

Diptera — as  the  common  houfe-fly>  have  only  two 
wings. 

Aptera^—  as  the  lobfter,  crab,  fcorpion,  fpider,  &c. 
have  no  wings. 

The  ftru&ure  of  the  eye  in  many  infe&s  is  a  moft 
curious  piece  of  mechanifm.  -  The  outer  part  is  re¬ 
markably  hard,  to  guard  again  ft  injuries ;  and  has 
commonly  a  reticular  appearance,  or  the  whole  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  affemblage  of  fmaller  eyes  ;  but 
whether  they  fee  objedls  multiplied  before  them,  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Linnaeus,  and  feveral  others  following  him,  deny 
the  exiftence  of  a  brain  in  thefe  creatures.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  at  lead  a  number  of  the  larger  kinds,  as 
the  lobfter,  crab,  &c.  have  a  foft  fubflance  fimilar  to 
the  brain,  from  which  the  optic  and  other  nerves  take 
their  rife  ;  befides,  when  this  fubflance  is  irritated,  the 
animal  is  thrown  into  convulfions :  hence  we  would 
conclude,  that  infe&s  have  a  brain  as  well  as  the  for-4 
mer  claffes,  although  this  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to 
their  bodies. 

Their  ear  has  been  lately  difeovered  to  be  placed 
at  the  root  of  their  antennae  or  feelers,  and  can  be 
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Of  Infers,  diftin&ly  fecn  in  Tome  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lob- 
'  y  fter. 

They  have  a  ftomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeftion  ; 
and  it  is  curious,  that  in  fome,  as  the  lobfter,  the  teeth 
are  found  in  the  ftomach. 

They  have  a  heart  and  blood-veffels,  and  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  them  fomewhat  as  in  the  former  clafs ; 
but  the  blood  is  without  red  globules ;  or,  as  natn- 
ralifts  fpeak,  is  colourlefs.  In  the  lobfter,  and  others 
of  tlie  larger  kind,  when  a  piece  of  the  fhell  is  bro¬ 
ken,  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is  feen  diftinCtly,  and 
that  fometimes  for  feveral  hours  after  it  has  been  laid 
bare. 

Lungs .  The  ex'iftence  of  thefe  by  fome  has  been 
denied.  But  late  experiments  and  obfervations  fhow, 
that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  leaft  fomething  ftmi- 
lar  to  them  ;  and  in  many  infeCls,  they  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  animals  :  in  moft  of  them 
they  lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of  their  body  ;  and  fend 
out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae,  by  which,  if  the  animal 
is  bifmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fuftocated. 

Generation .  The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifts  in  in¬ 
fects  as  in  other  animals,  and  they  even  appear  more 
difpofed  to  increafe  their  fpecies;  many  of  them,  when 
become  perfeCt,  feeming  to  be  created  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  propagate  their  like.  Thus  the  filk- 
worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  or  moth-ftate,  i3 
incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly;  it  endeavours 
only  to  propagate  its  fpecies  :  after  which  the  male 
immediately  dies,  and  fo  does  the  female  as  foon  as  file 
has  depofited  her  eggs. 

Befides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a  third  fex 
exiils  in  fome  infe&s,  which  we  call  neuter .  As  thefe 
have  not  the  diflinguifhing  parts  of  either  fex,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  eunuchs  or  infertile.  We  know 
of  no  inflance  of  this  kind  in  any  other  clafs  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe  infers 
which  form  themfelves  into  focieties,  as  bees,  wafps, 
and  aunts :  and  here  tliefe  eunuchs  are  real  Haves,  as 
on  them  lies  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  economy.  No 
hermaphrodites  have  as  yet  been  difcovered  among  in¬ 
fers. 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infers 
were  merely  the  produ&ion  of  putrefa£fion,  becaufe 
they  have  been  obferved  to  arife  from  putrefied  fub- 
ftances  :  but  a  contrary  opinion  is  now  more  generally 
adopted  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  putrid  bo¬ 
dies  be  fhut  up  in  a  clofe  veffel,  no  infe&s  are  ever  ge¬ 
nerated  unlefs  their  ova  have  been  originally  depofited 
there.  They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  places  moft  convenient  for  tlie  nourifhment  of  their 
young  ;  fome  in  water,  others  in  flefh ;  fome  in  fruit 
and  leaves :  while  others  make  nefts  in  the  earth  or  in 
wood,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  hardeft  ftone.  The 
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eggs  of  all  infe&s  firft  become  (larva)  caterpillar  or  Of  Worms, 
maggot  ;  from  which  they  are  chauged  into  (pupa) 
cliryfalis  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from  their  being  mclo- 
fed  in  a  cafe  ;  and  thefe  dying,  or  feeming  to  die,  the 
(imago)  fly,  or  butterfly  or  perfeCl  ftate,  fucceeds;  and 
during  each  of  thefe  changes  their  appearance  differs 
wonderfully. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Worms . 

With  refpeCt  to  this  clafs  of  animals,  they  have 
characters  correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  former 
tribe,  but  are  diftinguifhed  from  them  in  having  no  an- 
tennre,  and  in  being  furniflied  with  teutacula. 

Many  of  them,  particularly  thofe  without  fliells,  are. 
remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  fometimes  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  new  formed  from  a  part  which  may  have  been  fe- 
parated.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  them  are  de- 
ftitute  of  head,  ears,  nofe,  eyes,  and  feet. 

Some  of  thofe  in  the  firft  order,  as  the  common 
round  worms,  have  avafcularand  nervous  fyftem,  with 
the  parts  of  generation,  which  can  be  diftinCtly  feeiu 
Some,  as  the  cuttle  fifli,  form  a  kind  of  connection, 
between  fifties  and  worms,  in  poffeflmg  gills  but 
wanting  fins,  &c.  while  others,  as  thofe  of  the  loweft 
order,  or  zoophyta,  join  the  properties  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  together. 

The  clafs  is  divided  by  Linnaeus,  & c.  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  orders,  viz. 

Intejlina — as  the  earth  worm,  leech,  &c.  which  arc 
the  moft  fimple  animals,  being  perfectly  naked,  and 
without  limbs  of  any  kind. 

Moilufca— as  the  naked  fnaii,  fea-ftar,  cuttle  fifh  ; 
which  are  likewife  fimple  animals  without  any  fhell, 
but  they  are  brachiated  or  furniflied  with  a  kind  of 
limbs. 

Tefacea — as  the  fnaii,  oyfter,  &c.  which  have  the 
fame  characters  as  the  former  order,  but  are  covered 
with  a  fhell,  and  include  the  greater  part  of  what  we 
commonly  call  fhell fjh. 

Lithophyta — as  corals,  madrepors,  &c.  which  are* 
compound  animals  fixed  upon  a  calcareous  bafe,  con- 
ftruCted  by  the  creatures  themfelves. 

Zoophyta — as  the  fponge,  polypus,  &c.  Thefe  are 
likewife  compound  animals,  furniflied  with  a  kind  of 
flowers,  and  having  a  vegetating  root  and  Item. 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  inhabit  the  earth,  others- 
live  on  the  reft  of  the  animal  or  on  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  and  many  are  found  in  the  hardeft  ftones;  while 
an  innumerable  tribe  of  them  live  in  the  waters.  In 
general,  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  hermaphrodite  and 
oviparous  kind  ;  while  the  loweft  clafs,  as  the  polypi, 
in  a  great  meafure  refemble  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
their  manner  of  growth. 
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Comparative  Degree ,  among  grammarians,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  pofitive  and  fuperlative  degrees,  exprefling 
any  particular  quality  above  or  beneath  the  level  of 
another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  relation  betwcea  two  perfons  or  things, 
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when  oppofed  and  fet  againft  each  other,  by  which  we 
judge  of  their  agreement  or  difference. 

Comparison  of  Ideas ,  an  aCt  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpedl  of 
extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumftan- 
ces.  See  Idea. 


Brutes 
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Com  pari-  Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great 
*0D‘  degree :  they  have,  probably,  feveral  Ideas  diftind 
v  enough  ;  but  cannot  compare  them  farther  than  as  to 
.fume  fenfible  circumflances  annexed  to  the  objects 
themfelves ;  the  power  of  comparing  general  ideas, 
which  we  obferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  conjecture 
they  have  not  at  all. 

Comparison,  in  grammar,  the  infkdion  of  the 
comparative  degree.  See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  two 
things  are  confidered  with  regard  to  fume  third,  which 
is  common  to  them  both. 

Indrudion  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of 
companion.  It  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  put¬ 
ting  a  fubjsdt  in  a  flrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea 
is  formed  of  a  man’s  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  In  our  imagination 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  bank,  and  in¬ 
volving  all  in  its  impetuous  courfe.  The  fame  effect 
is  produced  by  contrail  :  a  man  in  profperity  becomes 
more  fenfible  of  li is  happintfs,  by  comparing  Jus  con¬ 
dition  with  that  of  a  peifon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus 
comparifon  ia  fubftrvient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  phi- 
lofopliy. 

Comparifons  ferve  two  purpofes:  when  addreffed  to 
the  lindcrdanding,  their  ptirpofe  is  to  inftrud  ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter  :  id,  the  fugge&ing  fome  un- 
*  See  ti  e  ufual  refemblance  or  contrail*  ;  2d,  thr  fetting  an  ob- 
article  jed  the  ftrongeft  light;  3d,  the  affociating  an  ob- 

blance  Jea  others  that  are  agreeable  ;  4th,  the  elevating 
and Dijjimi-  an  objed  ;  and  5th,  the  deprefilng  it.  And  that  com- 
lit udc.  parifons  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various  means,  will 

be  made  evident  by  examples  which  fnall  be  given,  after 
premifing  fome  general  obfervations. 

Objects  of  different  fenfes  cannot  be  compared  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  fuch  objects  are  totally  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  have  110  circumlfarice  in  common  to 
admit  either  refemblance  or  contrail.  Objeds  of  hear* 
ing  may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of  tade,  of 
fmell,  and  of  touch:  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon 
are  objeds  of  fight;  becaufe,  in  writing  or  fpeaking, 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of 
fight  are  more  didind  and  lively  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed ;  and  when  difeovered,  they  are 
generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earliefl  poems 
of  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  fimilies  found¬ 
ed  on  the  fiightefl  and  moil  diilant  refemblances, 
which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute ;  and  now,  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  tafte,  no  metaphor  nor  fimile  is  admitted  into 
any  polite  compofitlon  but  of  the  moil  ftriking  kind. 
To  illuilrate  this  obfervation,  a  fpecimen  fhall  be  given 
afterward  of  fuch  metaphors  as  we  have  been  deferi- 
bing :  with  refped  to  fimiles  take  the  following 
fpecimen  :  * 

44  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love:  thy  hair  is  as 
**  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead: 
44  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  fhcep  from  the  wafli- 
u  ing,  eveiy  one  bearing  twins :  thy  lips  are  like 
44  a  thread  of  fcarlet :  thy  neck  like  the  tower  of 


"  David  built  for  an  armoury,  whereon  hang  a 
i(  thoufand  fhiclds  of  mighty  men  :  thy  two  breads 
“  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
“  among  the  lilies  :  thy  eyes  like  the  fifh-pools  in 
“  Hefbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbin  :  thy  nofe 
“  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Da- 
“  mafeus.”  .  Song  of  Solomon* 

“  Thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath;  thy  hair  like 
“  the  mill  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks 
c<  and  fiiines  to  the  beam  of  the  well :  thy  breads 
“  are  like  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from  Branno  of 
iC  the  dreams:  thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  in 
“  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal.”  Ft/tgal. 

It  has  no  good  effed  to  compare  things  by  way  of 
fimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind;  nor  to  contrad  things 
of  different  kinds.  The  reafon  is  given  in  the  article 
above  cited  on  the  margin,  and  fiiali  be  here  iiluftra- 
ted  by  examples.  The  fu  ll  is  a  comparifon  built  upon 
a  refemblance  fo  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  110  im- 
preffion.  Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fearching  for 
mines  of  gold  : 

A  numerous  brigade  haften’d:  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pick-ax  arm’d, 

Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 

Or  call  a  rampart.  Milton » 

_  The  next  is  of  things  contraded  that  are  of  different 
kinds. 

Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  drape  and 
mind 

Transform’d  and  weak?  Hath  Bolingbroke  depos’d 
Thine  intelled  ?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 

The  lion,  dying,  thrudeth  forth  his  paw, 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe  with  rage 
To  be  o’erpower’d:  and  wilt  thou,  pupil  like. 

Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kifs  the  rod, 

And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  ? 

Richard  11.  a 51.  1. 

This  comparifon  has  fcarce  any  force :  a  man  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  therefore  are  pro¬ 
per  fubjeds  for  a  fimile  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  refem- 
blance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any 
flrong  effect  bycontrading  particular  attributes  cr  clr- 
cumflances. 

A  third  general  obfervation  is,  That  abftrad  terms 
can  never  be  the  fubjeCt  of  comparifon,  other  wife 
than  by  being  perfonified.  Shakefpear  compares  ad- 
verfity  to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the  bite  of  a  croco¬ 
dile;  but  in  fuch  comparifons  thefe  abdrad  terms  mud 
be  imagined  fenfible  beings. 

To  have  a  jud  notion  of  comparifons,  they  mud  be 
didinguilbed  into  two  kinds  ;  one  common  and  fami¬ 
liar,  as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage, 
or  to  a  herfe  in  fpeed ;  the  other  more  didant  and  re^ 
fined,  where  two  things  that  have  an  themfelves  no 
refemblance  or  oppofition,  are  compared  with  refped 
to  their  effeds.  There  is  110  refemblance  between  a 
flower-plot  and  a  cheerful  fong ;  arid  yet  they  may  be 
compared  with  refped  to  their  effeds,  the  emotions 
they  produce  in  the  mind  being'  extremely  fimilar. 
There  is  as  little  refemblance  between  fraternal  con¬ 
cord  and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  obferve  how  fuc- 
cefsfuily  they  are  compared  with  refped  to  the  impref- 
fions  they  make. 

“  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for 
**  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like 
Mm2  “  the 
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44  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran 
“  down  upon  Aaron’s  beard,  and  defcended  to  the 
44  fkirts  of  his  garment.’ 9  Pfalm  133. 

For  illuftrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  we  fhall  add 
fome  more  examples : 

“  Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it  is  like 
,  44  the  fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
4(  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
44  clouds. 

44  Did  not  Ofiian  hear  a  voice?  or  is  it  the  found 
44  of  days  that  are  no  more?  Often,  like  the  evening- 
44  fun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my 
44  foul. 

44  His  countenance  is  fettled  from  war ;  and  is 
44  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud 
“of  the  weft  looks  on  Cona’s  filent  vale.”  FifigaL 

We  now  proceed  to  illuftrate,  by  particular  inftan- 
ces,  the  different  means  by  which  comparifons,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleafure  ; 
and,  in  the  order  above  eftablifhed,  we  fhall  begin  with 
fuch  inftances  as  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefting  fome 
unufual  refemblance  or  contraft. 

Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  Adverfity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head. 

As  you  like  it ,  aft  2,fc.  I. 
See,  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 

And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  fun  ; 

How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

Trimm’d  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Second  Part  Henry  VI.  aft,  2,fc.  I. 
Thus  they  their  doubtful  confultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  chief : 

As  when  from  mountain  tops,  the  dufky  clouds 
Afcending,  while  the  North-wind  deeps,  o’erfpread 
Heav’ns  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o’er  the  darken’d  landfcape,  fnow,  and 
fhower ; 

If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fweet 
Extends  his  ev’ning-beam,  the  fields  revive. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradife  Loft,  look  2. 
None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
principal  fubje&:  and  therefore  the  chief  pleafure  they 
afford  muft  arife  from  fuggefting  refemblances  that 
are  not  obvious  :  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  fubje£l 
introduced  to  form  the  fimile  affords  a  feparate  plea¬ 
fure,  which  is  felt  in  the  fimiles  mentioned,  particular¬ 
ly  in  that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  effe&  of  a  comparifon  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned,  is  to  place  an  objedl  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view ; 
which  effe£l  is  remarkable  in  the  following  fimiles. 

As  when  two  fcales  are  charg’d  with  doubtful  loads, 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  fome  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poor, 

With  nice  exadtnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftore), 

Till  pois’d  aloft,  the  relting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight ;  nor  this  nor  that  defcends : 

So  flood  the  war,  till  He&or’s  matchlefs  might, 
With  fates  prevailing,  turn’d  the  fcale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies, 

And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad y  b .  xii.  521. 


- - She  never  told  her  love  ; 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  th’  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damafk  cheek  :  fhe  pin’d  in  thought ; 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  fat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.  Twelfth  Night ,  act,  2.  fc.  6. 

44  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  /dwells  with 
44  the  forrowful.  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourn- 
“  ing,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
44  few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
44  the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength,  after  the  mildew 
“  has  paffed  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the 
44  drops  of  night.”  FingaL 

—  --Out,  out,  brief  candle  1 

Life’s  but  a  walking  fhadow,  a  poor  player, 

That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  itage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

Macheathy  aft  y.  fc.  y. 

O  thou  goddefs, 

Thou  divine  nature  !  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon’ll 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys  !  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough 
(Their  royal  blood  inchaf’d)  as  the  rud’ft  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine, 

And  make  him  ftoop  to  th’  vale. 

CymbeUne7  aft  4.  fc.  4. 

“  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
44  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen, 
“  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  ton  the  blaft  ?” 

Fingal. 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfeure  notion  of 
great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 
obje<ft  he  deferibes  with  regard  to  number,  does  well 
to  compare  itjto  what  is  familiar  and  commonly  known. 
Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of 
number  to  a  fwarm  of  bees  :  in  another  pafiage  he 
compares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infedts  in  a  fummer’s 
evening ;  And  Milton, 

•  - As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram’s  fon  in  Egypt’s  evil  day 
Wav’d  round  the  coaft,  up  call’d  a  pitchy  cloud; 

Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaftern  wind, 

That  o’er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken’d  alh  the  land  of  Nile  \ 

Bo  numberlefs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen, 

Hov’ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 

’Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires. 

Paradtfe  Lojly  book  I. 

Such  comparifons  have,  by  fome  writers,  been  con** 
demned  for  the  lownefs  of  the  images  introduced  : 
but  furely  without  reafon  ;  for,  with  regard  to  num¬ 
bers,  they  put  the  principal  fubjedt  in  a  ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refemblance  ; 
others  have  the  fame  effedt  by  contraft. 

York .  I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward’s  fons, 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firit ; 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag’d  more  fierce  ; 

In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  ; 

Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman., 

H  is  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look’d  he, 

Accomplifh’d  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 
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But  when  he  frown’d,  it  was  againft  the  French, 
And  not  againft  his  friends.  His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpend ;  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father’s  hand  had  won. 

His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindreds  blood, 

But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

Oh  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 

Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Richard  II.  act  2.  fc.  3. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellifhing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fubjedf,  by  affociating  it  with  others  that  are 
agreeable  ;  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  comparifon. 
Similes  of  this  kind  have,  befide,  a  feparate  effect : 
they  diverfify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are 
not  flriclly  neceffary  to  the  comparifon  :  they  are 
fhort  epifodes,  which,  without  drawing  us  from  the 
principal  fubjed,  afford  great  delight  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  fcarce  had  ceas’d,  when  the  fuperior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  fhore  ;  his  pond’rous  fhield, 
Ethereal  temper,  rnaffy,  large,  and  round, 

Behind  him  call  :  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  fhoulders  like  the  moon,  whofe  orb 
Through  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artift  views 
At  ev’ning  from  the  top  of  Fefole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  deicry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globe. 

Milton ,  book,  I. 

- Thus  far  thefe  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv’d 
Their  dread  commander.  He,  above  the  red, 

In  fhape  and  flature  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a  tow’r ;  his  form  had  uot  yet  loft 
All  her  original  biightnefs,  nor  appear’d 
Lefs  than  archangel  ruin’d,  and  th’  excefs 
Of  glory  obfeur’d  :  as  when  the  fun  new-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  fheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  Milton ,  book  1. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whofe  fnowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 
To  gorge  th$  ftefh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  fprings 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydafpes,  Indian  flreams, 

But  in  his  way  lights  011  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chinefes  diive 

With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walk’d  lip  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his- prey. 

Milton ,  book  3. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandife  or  elevate; 
Thefe  affeft  us  more  than  any  other  fort :  the  reafon 
of  which  will  be  evident  from*  the  following  inftan- 
ces : 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 

And  runs  on  crackling  fhrubs  between  the  hills, 
Then  o’er  the  ftubblc  up  the  mountain  flies, 

Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  Ikies, 

This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roars ; 

So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  wafted  fhores. 


Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deftru&ion  pours,  Compari- 

And  earth  is  delug’d  with  the  fanguine  fhow’rs.  ,  , 

Iliad,  xx.  569.  v 

Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myfelf  fhould  meet 

With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 

Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund’ring  fhock, 

At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 

Richard  II.  all.  3.  ft.  C- 
“  As  rufheth  a  foamy  dream  from  the  dark  fhady 
“  fteep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above, 

“  and  d*rk  brown  night  refts  on  the  hill :  io  fierce, 

“  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  rufh  forward  the  fons  of  Erin. 

44  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all 
“  its  billows,  pours  valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling 
“  its  might  along  the  fhore.”  Fingal ,  book  I  • 

“  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swa- 
44  ran’s  hofi  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thouiand 
44  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.”  Ibid. 

The  laft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  lefleningior 
depreffmg  a  hated  or  difagreeable  objedf  ;  which  is 
effe&ually  done  by  refembling  it  to  any  thing  low  or 
defpicable. 

Thus  Milton,  in  his  defeription  of  the  rout  of  the  re¬ 
bel-angels,  happily  exprefles  their  terror  and  diimay 
in  the  following  fimile  : 

■ - As  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng’d 
Drove  them  before  him  thuntkr-ftruck,  purfu’d 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  cryftal  wall  of  heav’n,  which  op’ning  wide, 

Roll’d  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos’d 
Into  the  wafteiul  deep  ;  the  moniirous  fight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfe 
Urg’d  them  behind  j  headlong  themfelves  they  threw* 

Down  from  the  verge  of  heav’n. 

Milton ,  book  6. 

By  this  time  the  different  purpofes  of  comparifon,. 
and  the  various  imprefiions  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are 
fufticiently  illuftrated  by  proper  examples.  This  was 
an  eafy  work.  It  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  comparifons  ; 
in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in* 
what  circumftances  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  comparifon  is  not  proper  upon  every  oc-* 
cafion  :  a  man  in  bis  cool  and  fedate  moments,  is  not 
difpofed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  the  delufive  operations  of  the  imagination  : 
far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpofed,  when  oppreffed  with  care,, 
or  interefted  in  fome  important  tranfa&ion  that  occu¬ 
pies  him  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obfervable, 
that  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  by  any  paf- 
fion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  fubje&s : 
he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objects  by  circumlo¬ 
cution  and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary 
action  to  inanimate  beings.  In  this  warmth  of  mind, 
the  higheft  poetical  flights  are  indulged,  and  the 
boldefl  limiles  and  metaphors  reliflied.  But  without 
foaring  fo  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to 
relifh  chafte  and  moderate  ornament  ;  fuch  as  com¬ 
panions  that  fet  the  principal  object  in  a  itrong  point 
of  view,  or  that  embellifh  and  diverfify  the  narration. 

In  general,  wlnfn  by  any-animating  paffion,  whether 
pleaiant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  $ 


Compan¬ 

ion. 
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nation  ;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofed  to  every 
fort  of  figurative  exprefifion,  and  in  particular  to  com¬ 
panions.  This  in  a  great  meafnre  is  evident  from 
the  companions  already  mentioned  ;  and  (hall  be  fur¬ 
ther  illuflrated  by  other  inllances.  -  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  roufing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  difplay  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in 
fun  iles  : 

Troilus.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne’s  love, 
What  Crefiid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 

Her  bed  is  India,  there  fhe  lies  a  pearl  : 

Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  fhe  refides, 

Let  it  be  call’d  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 

Ourfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Troilus  and  CreJJida ,  aft.  1 .  fc.  1. 

Again  : 

Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving  black-brow’d 
night! 

Give  me  my  Romeo  ;  and,  when  he  fhall  die, 

Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  flars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav’n  fo  fine, 

That  all  the  world  fhall  be  in  love  with  night, 

And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  garifh  fun. 

Romeo  and  Juliet ,  aft  $'fc.  4. 

But  it  will  be  a  better  illuflration  of  the  prelent 
head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons  are  impro¬ 
perly  introduced.  Similes  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in  his  ordinary  date  of  .  mind,  difpatching  his 
daily  and  ufual  work :  for  that  reafon,  the  following 
fpeech  of  a  gardener  to  his  fervant  is  extremely  im¬ 
proper  : 

Go  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  opprefiion  of  their  prodigal  weight : 

Give  fomc  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fafl  growing  fprays, 

That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 

All  mull  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard  II.  aft .  3.  fc,  7. 
The  fertility  of  Shakefpeure’s  vein  betrays  him  fre¬ 
quently  into  this  error. 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguifh,  terror,  remorfe,  de- 
fpair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  pafiions,  are  decla¬ 
red  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  language  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of 
comparifon.  Upon  this  account,  the  fimile  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  death  from  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural ; 

So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o’er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  ; 

And  fo  he  walks  infulting  o’er  his  prey, 

And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 

Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fwoid 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat’ning  look. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aft  1 .  fc.  5. 

A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  lofmg  a  battle,  is 
not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  illuflrate  his  difcourfe  by 
fimiles. 

York,  With  this  we  charg’d  again  ;  but  out  !  alas, 
We  bodg’d  again  ;  a3  I  have  feen  a  fwan 
With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againft  the  tide, 

And  fpend  her  ftrength  with  over-matching  waves. 
Ah  I  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue  \ 
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And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 

The  fands  are  number’d  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  muft  I  flay,  and  here  my  life  mufi  end. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aft  I  .fc.  6. 
Similes  thus  unfeafonably  introduced  are  finely  ri¬ 
diculed  in  the  Rehearfal. 

44  Bayes .  Now  here  fhe  mull  make  a  fimile. 

“  Smith.  Where’s  the  necefiity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes? 

44  Bayes.  Becaufe  fhe’s  furprifed  ;  that’s  a  gene- 
44  ral  rule  ;  you  mufi:  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you 
44  are  furprifed  ;  ’tis  a  new  way  of  writing.” 

A  comparifon  is  not  always  fauitlefs,  even  where  it 
is  properly  introduced.  A  comparifon,  like  other  hu¬ 
man  productions,  may  fall  fhort  of  its  end  ;  of  which 
defied  inflances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers  : 
and  to  complete  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty  com¬ 
parifons.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  in- 
flitute  a  comparifon  too.  faint  :  a  diflant  refemblance 
or  contrail  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  obfeurity,  inflead 
of  amufing  it ;  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of 
a  comparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to  labour 
under  this  defied. 

K .  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown. — Here,  coufin, 
feize  the  crown, 

Here,  on  this  fide,  my  hand  ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 

That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another  $ 

The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 

The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  full  of  water  ; 

That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilfl  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Richard  II.  aft.  4  .fc.  3. 

K.  John.  OL  !  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 
eye  ; 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack’d  and  burnt  ; 

And  all  the  fhrouds  wherewith  my  life  fhould  fail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  flay  it  by, 

Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  Johny  aft  $.fc.  1  c. 

York.  My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refeuing  me  : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  hack,  and  fly  like  fhips  before  the  wind, 

Or  lambs  purfu’d  by  hunger- flarved  wolves. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aft  1  .fc.  6. 
The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good  :  the  former, 
becaufe  of  the  faint nefs  of  the  refemblance,  produces 
no  good  effed,  and  crouds  the  narration  with  an  ufc- 
lefs  image. 

In  at)  epic  poem,  or  in  any  elevated  fubjed,  a  wri¬ 
ter  ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  fimile  upon  a  low  image, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  principal  fubjed. 
In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  objed  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  refembled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  how¬ 
ever  delicate  the  refemblance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the 
peculiar  charader  of  a  grand  objed  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  fwell  the  mind  ;  in  which  flate,  it  is  difa- 
greeable  to  contrad  the  mind  to  a  minute  objed,  how¬ 
ever  elegant.  The  refembling  an  objed  to  one  that 
is  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  effed,  by  rai¬ 
fing  or  fwelling  the  mind  :  for  one  paffes  with  fatisfac- 
tion  from  a  fmall  to  a  great  objed  ;  but  cannot  be 
drawn  down,  without  reludance,  from  great  to  fmall. 
Hence  the  following  fimiles  are  faulty. 
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bompari-  Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus’  care, 
fon.  Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wafps,  provok’d  by  children  in  their  play, 

Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  highway, 

In  fvvarms  the  guiltlefs  traveller  engage, 

Whet  all  their  (lings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  ; 
All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
AfTert  their  waxen  domes  and  buzzing  progeny  : 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms, 

So  loud  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

Iliads  xvi.  312. 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o’er) 
Repuls’d  in  vain,  and  thirfty  (till  of  gore  ; 

(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
Untam’d,  untird,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  dings. 

Fir’d  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 

And  fent  his  foul  with  ev’ry  lance  he  threw. 

Iliad ,  xvii.  642. 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing 
a  refembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  principal  fnbjecd.  Their  re¬ 
markable  difparity,  being  the  mod  linking  circum- 
dance,  feizes  the  mind,  and  never  fails  to  deprefs  the 
principal  fubjedt  by  contraft,  indead  of  railing  it  by 
refemblance  :  and  if  the  difparity  be  exceeding  great, 
the  fimile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlefque  ;  nothing  being 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  objedt  out  of  its  pro¬ 
per  rank  in  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly 
fuperior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  comparifon. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 

So  roar’d  the  lock  when  it  releas’d  the  fpring. 

Odyjjey,  xxi.  51. 

Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fimpled  of  all  a&ions,  that  of 
opening  a  lock,  is  pure  burlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  compa- 
rifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or  re¬ 
markably  difagreeable  ;  for  however  drong  the  re- 
femblance  may  be,  more  will  be  lod  thaji  gained  by 
fucli  comparifon.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  con¬ 
demning,  though  with  fome  relu&ancy,  the  following 
fimile,  or  rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applaufe 
Didd  thou  beat  heav’n  with  bleffing  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would’d  have  him  be? 
And 'now  being  trimm’d  up  in  thine  own  defires,. 
Thou,  beadly  feeder,  are  fo  full  of  him, 

That  thou  provok’d  thyfelf  to  cad  him  up. 

And  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didd  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard, 

And  now  thou  would’d  eat  thy  dead  Vomit  up, 

And  howl’d  to  find  it. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  ad  1 .  ft.  6. 
The  dronged  obje&ion  that  can  lie  againd  a  com¬ 
parifon  is,  that  it  confifls  in  words  only,  not  in  fenfe. 
Such  falfe  coin,  or  badard-wit,  does  extremely  well 
in  burlefque  •,  but  it  is  far  below  the  dignity  of  the 
epic,  or  of  any  ferious  compofition. 

The  noble  fider  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome  ;  chade  as  the  icicle 
That’s  curdl’d  by  the  frod  from  pured  fnow, 

And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple. 

Coriolanusy  ad  5,  ft.  3. 
There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between  an  icicle 
and  a  woman,  chade  or  uncbade  ;  but  chaftity  is  cold 


in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  pro-  Compari- 
per  fenfe  ;  and  this  verbal  refemblance,  in  the  hurry  ^'I1»  . 
and  glow  of  compofing,  has  been  thought  a  fuflicient 

foundation  for  the  fimile.  Such  phantom  fimiles  are - v — y 

mere  wittieifms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter, 
except  where  purpofely  introduced  to  provoke  laugh¬ 
ter.  Lucian,  in  his  differtation  upon  liidory,  talking 
of  a  certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparifon, 
which  is  verbal  merely. 

“  This  author’s  defcriptions  are  fo  cold,  that  they 
“  furpafs  the  Cafpian  fnow,  and  all  the  ice' of  the- 
“  north.” 

- But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 

This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  fifh  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry.  IV.  ad  l.  ft.  3*. 

Pope  has  feveral  fimiles  of  the  fame  damp. 

And  hence  one  mailer  paffion  in  the  bread, 

Like  Aaron’s  ferpent,  fwallows  up  the  red. 

Epijl.  2.  /.  131. 

And  again,  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  mader  pa(^ 
fion; 

Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its-  nnrfe  ; 

Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  ; 

Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow’r  ; 

As  heav’n’s  blefs’d  beam  turns  vinegar  more  £our„ 

Ibid.  I.  145*. 

Where  the  fubjedl  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous,  fuch 
fimiles  are  far  from  being  improper.  Horace  fays 
pleafantly, 

Quanquam  tu  levior  cortice .  Lib .  3.  od.  9.- 

And  Shakefpeare, 

In  breaking  oaths  he’s  dronger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  fore¬ 
going  comparifons,  which  are  all  ferious,  there  is  a* 
fpecies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to  excite 
gaiety  or  mirth.  Take  the  following  examples. 

FalftafF  fpeaking  to  his  page  ; 

“  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that 
“  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.” 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  ad  l.  ft.  l  o* 

<(  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 
“  dealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  lover  I  do  think  him 
u  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
‘‘  nut.”  As  you  like  it ,  ad  10*. 

This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo, 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do.. 

Hudibras ,  canto  I  >- 
“  Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one 
“  way  of  coming  into  the  world  ;  but  there  are 
“  ten  thoufand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more.” 

Tale  of  a  Tub . 

u  The  mod  accomplifhed  way  of  ufing  books  at 
“  prefent  is,  to  ferve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  learn 
“  their  titles,  and  then  brag  of  tlieir  acquaintance.” 

TT  Illd' 

4‘  He  does  not  confider,  that  fincerity  in  love  is 
_  u  as  much  out  of  fafhion  as  fweet  fnuff  \  no  body" 

“  take8  it  now.”  Careleft  Hu/band. 

COMPARTITION,  in  arqhite&ure,  denotes  the 
ufeful  and  graceful  difpofition  of  the  whole  ground- 
plot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  recep¬ 
tion  or  entertainment, 

3  COMPARTMENT* 


Compart¬ 

ment, 

Compafs. 
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COMPARTMENT,  in  general,  is  a  defign  compo- 
fed  of  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  fymme- 
try,  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  &c. 

A  cqmpartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  them,  of  different  Colours,  and  varnifhed,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  building.  Compartments  in  garden¬ 
ing,  are  an  affemblage  of  beds,  plots,  borders,  walks, 
&c.  difpofed  in  the  mod  advantageous  manner  that 
the  ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments  in  heraldry, 
are  otherwife  called  partitions . 

COMPASS,  or  Mariner's  Steering  Compass,  is  an 
inftrument  ufed  at  fea  by  pilots  to  dire&  and  afcertain 
the  courfe  of  their  (hips.  It  confdls  of  a  circular  brafs 
box,  which  contains  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points 
of  the  compafs,  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle  that  always 
turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  fmall  declination  va¬ 
riable  at  different  places.  See  Variation. 

The  needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  upright  pin 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  a  brafs  conical  focket  or  cap,  whereby 
the  card  hanging  on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the 
centre* 

The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glafs,  that  the 
-Card’s  motion  may  not  be  difturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
whole  is  inclofed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  is 
fufpended  by  brafs  hoops  or  gimbals*  to  preferve  the 
card  horizontal.  The  compafs-box  is  to  be  fo  placed 
in  the  fhip,  that  the  middle  fe&ion  of  the  box,  parallel 
to  its  fides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  fe&ion  of 
the  fhip  along  its  keel. 

The  compafs  being  of  the  utmoff  confequence  to 
navigation,  it  is  reafonable  to  expert  that  the  gieateft 
attention  fhould  be  ufed  in  its  conftrudfion,  and  every 
attempt  to  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and,  if  pro¬ 
per,  adopted.  But  fo  carelefs  are  the  generality  of 
commanders  of  this  moft  ufeful  inftrument,  that  almoft 
all  the  compaffes  ufed  on  board  merehant-fhips  have 
their  needles  formed  cf  two  pieces  of  fteel-wire,  each 
of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tufe  angle  ;  and  their  ends,  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one ;  fo  that  the  whole  reprefents  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  5  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  of 
the  card,  is  placed  the  brafs  cap.  Now,  if  we  exa¬ 
mine  a  number  of  thefe  cards,  we  (hall  rarely,  if  ever, 
find  them  all  in  the  fame  direction,  but  they  will  all 
vary  more  or  lefs,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  true 
diredion,  but  from  one  another. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  ftiu&ure  of 
the  needle  ;  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends;  now,  if  thefe  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
than  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,  that  end  which  is  hardeft 
will  deftroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  other;  by  which 
means  the  hardelt  end  will  have '  the' moft .  power  in 
direding  the  card,  and  confequently  make  it  vary  to¬ 
ward  its  own  dircdion  :  and,  as  the  wires  are  difpo¬ 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe  cards  can  have  but 
little  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  afide, 
ftand  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  degrees  on  either  fide 
the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn  :  for  all  mag¬ 
net  ical  bodies  receive  an  additional  ftrength  by  being 
placed  in  the  diredion  of  the  earth’s  magnetifm,  and 
ad  proportionably  lefs  vigoroufly  when  turned  out  of 

it ;  wherefore,  when  thefe  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 
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afide  from  their  trite  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides  Compafi 
of  the  lozenge  will  confpire,  more  diredly  than  be- 
fore,  with  the  earth’s  magnetifm  ;  and  the  other  two 
will  be  lefs  in  that  diredion  :  by  which  means  the 
two  fides  will  very  much  impede  its  return  ;  and 
the  two  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over¬ 
come*  as  well  as  the  fridion,  by  their  own  force 
alone. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniences,  fome  needles  are 
made  of  one  piece  of  fteel  of  a  fpring  temper,  and 
broad  towards  the  ends,  but  tapering  towards  the 
middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle,  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  (kill  or  fancy  of  the  workman.  Thefe 
needles,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other,  are, 
however,  far  from  being  perfed  ;  for  every  needle 
of  this  form  hath  fix  poles  inftead  of  two,  one  at  each 
end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  two  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle;  this  is  owing  to  their  fhape  ;  for 
the  middle  part  being  very  (lender,  it  has  not  fub- 
ftance  enough  to  condud  the  magnetic  ftream  quite 
through,  from  one  end  to  the  other :  all  thefe  poles 
appear  very  diftindly,  when  examined  with  a  glafs 
that  is  fprinkled  over  with  magnetic  fand.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  needle  from 
pointing  true  ;  but  as  it  has  lefs  force  to  move  the  card 
than  when  the  magnetic  ftream  moves  in  large  curves 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  imper- 
fedion* 

Thefe  inconveniences  induced  the  ingenious  Dr 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  fea- compafs,  which  came  in¬ 
to  u"fe  on  board  all  the  (hips  of  war.  The  needle  inf 
this  inftrument  is  quite  ftraight,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends  ;  and  confequently  has  only  two  poles,  though 
about  the  hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a  little 
confufed.  .  Needles  of  this  conitrudion,  after  vibra¬ 
ting  a  long  time,  will  always  point  exadly  in  the 
fame  diredion  ;  and  if  drawn  ever  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fenfible  dif¬ 
ference.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
parallelepiped  is  the  beft  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the  fimpleft,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  fmall  aa 
poffible. 

And  as  the  weight  fhould  be  removed  to  the  great- 
eft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  of 
brafs,  of  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad^ 
ded,  which  will  ferve  alfo  to  fupport  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  ftiffen  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pla¬ 
ced  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under 
the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  becomes 
unneceffary. 

The  above  obfervations  will  be  eafily  underlined 
from  viewing  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inftrument  as 
reprefented  on  Plate  CXL1V.  where  fig.  6.  is  the  card,  - 
with  the  needle  KL,  and  its  cap  M,  fixed  imon  it, 
being  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card.  Fig.  8. 
is  a  peript-dive  view  of  the  backfide  ot  the  card,  where 
AB  repreieius  the  turning  down  of  the  hrais  edge,  C 
the  under  part  of  the  cap,  D  and  £  two  Hiding  weights 
to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  ferews  that  fix 
the  brafs  edge,  See,  to  the  needle.  Fig.  7.  is  the  pe- 
deftal  that  fupports  the  card,  containing  a  fcrewi.ig 
needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  grooves  to  receive  it,  by 
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Compaft.  metfns  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  manner  of  a  portcrayon,  tempeftuous  fea. 
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D,  the  ftem,  is  filed  into  an  odagon,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  eafily  unfcrewed.  For  its  further  iliuflration 
and  application  to  ufe,  fee  Navigation. 

The  invention  of  the  compafs  is  nfually  afcribed  to 
Flavio  da  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gieia,  a  Neapolitan,  about 
the  year  1302  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  territory  of 
Principato,  which  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  where  he  was  born,  ha3  a  compafs  for  its  arms. 
Others  fay  that  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,  making 
a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with 
him  in  1260.  What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that 
at  firft  they  ufed  the  compafs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Chinefe  flill  do ;  i.  e.  they  let  it  float  on  a  little 
piece  of  cork,  inftead  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.  It 
is  added,  that  their  emperor  Chiningus,  a  celebrated 
aflrologer,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  iizo  years  before 
Olirifl.  The  Chinefe  only  divide  their  compafs  into  24 
points,  Fauchette  relates  fome  verfes  of  Guoyot  de 
Provence,  who  lived  in  France  about  the  year  12CO, 
which  feem  to  make  mention  of  the  compafs  under  the 
name  of  marirtette ,  or  mariner's  Jlotie ;  which  fhow  it 
to  have  been  ul’ed  in  France  near  100  years  before  ei¬ 
ther  the  Melfite  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay 
claim  to  the  invention,  from  the  jleur  de  lys  wherewith 
all  nations  fhall  diftinguifh  tfie  north  point  of  the  card. 
With  as  much  reafon  Dr  Wallis  afcribes  it  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish*  from  its  name  compafs ,  by  which  name  moll  na¬ 
tions  call  it,  and  which  he  obferves  is  ufed  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  fignify  a  circle. 

Though  the  mariner’s  compafs  has  been  long  in  ufe, 
the  belt  conftrudion  of  it  was  attended  with  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  till  the  late  improvement  which  it  has 
received  from  the  invention  and  experiments  of  Dr 
Gowin  Knight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of  Mr 
Smeaton,  as  has  been  deferibed  under  the  article  Azi¬ 
muth  (Vol.  II.) 

#  The  compafs  hath  fometimes  been  obferved  to  be 
diflurbed  by  the  electricity  of  its  glafs  cover ;  and 
this  from  fo  flight  an  application  of  the  finger  as  was 
barely  neceflaiy  to  wipe  off  a  little  dull.  The  fame 
gdafs,  rubbed  a  little  more  with  the  finger,  a  bit  of 
muflin,  or  paper,  would  attract  either  end  of  the  needle, 
fo  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glafs  for  feveral  minutes,  far  out 
of  the  due  direction,  according  to  that  part  of  the 
glafs  which  was  moflexcited.  And  when  the  needle,  af¬ 
ter  adhering  to  the  glafs,  has  dropped  loofe,  and  made 
vibrations,  thofe  would  not  be  bifeded  as  ufual  by 
that  point  where  the  needle  fhould  reft,  but  would  ei¬ 
ther  be  made  all  on  one  fide,  or  be  very  unequally  di¬ 
vided,  by  means  of  fome  remains  of  electrical  virtue  in 
that  part  of  the  glafs  which  had  attraded  the  needle, 
until  at  length,  after  15  minutes  or  more7  all  the  elec¬ 
tricity  being  difeharged,  the  magnetical  power  took 
place.  The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  moi- 
ften  the  furface  of  the  glafs;  a  wet  finger  will  do  it  im¬ 
mediately  and  eflfeduaily.  The  mariner’s  compafs  with 


Improved  fea* compares  have  lately 
been  conltru&ed  by  Mr  McCulloch  of  London  (and 
for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent),  that  are  reported 
to  be  the  belt  of  any  yet  ufed.  The  particulars  are 
as  follow  : 

Fig.  1.  is  a  fedion  of  the  fleering  compafs.  Aaaaa , 
The  common  wooden-box,  with  its  lid.  6ht  The  brafs 
compafs-box.  cc7  The  glafs  cover  to  ditto,  dd,  The 
hollow'  conical  bottom,  c ,  The  prop  upon  which  the 
compafs  is  fupported  inftead  of  gimbals  ;  the  fpherical 
top  of  which  is  finely  polifhed,  and  the  apex  of  the  hoL 
low  cone  is  fitted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  receive  it. 
ff>  A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  bottom  and  cone 
of  the  compafs  box,  to  balance  and  keep  it  Readily 
horizontal.  gg9  The  card  and  the  magnetic  needle, 
bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  conical 
pivot  on  which  it  moves  and  is  fupported,  may  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
to  the  centre  of  motion.  hh7  Two  guards,  which  by 
means  of  two  pins  /7,  affixed  to  the  compafs  box,  prevents 
it  from  turning  round  and  deceiving  the  fteerfman. 

Fig.  2.  a  perfpedive  view  of  the  fleering  compafs, 
with  the  lid  off  and  the  front  laid  open.  hhy  The 
guards,  b ,  The  compafs-box.  c,  The  prop,  &c.  as 
in  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compafs.  b ,  The 
compafs-box.  One  of  the  guards,  e,  The  prop, 
as  in  fig.  1.  and  2.  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  azi¬ 
muth  compafs,  inftead  of  being  ferewed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wood-box,  (lands  in  a  brafs  focket,  and  may  be 
turned  round  at  pleafure.  I.  A  brafs  bar,  upon  which 
the  fight  vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  glafs,  which 
moves  up  or  down  on  3.  the  fight  vane.  4.  A  mag- 
nifying  glafs,  which  is  alfo  moveable  on  the  other  vane. 

5.  The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A  Hide  for  moving  the 
vernier  fo  as  to  flop  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth, 

7.  A  double  convex  glafs,  by  which  the  divifions  on 
the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy. 

f  ig*  4*  IS  a  fedio  1)  repreienting  another  application 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  conftruCted  by 
Mr  McCulloch.  Acuia ,  The  common  wood-box.  bb7 
The  brais, compafs  box.  cci  The  brafs  fupport  for  the 
circle  and  pendulum.  %/,  The  pendulum,  e,  The  agate. 
fft  The  magnetic  needle  and  card.  gg9  The  brafs  cir¬ 
cle.  hby  The  glafs  cover  and  brafs  ring.  /,  The  lead 
weight.  N.  B.  All  the  centres  of  motion  are  in  the 
fame  plane. 

“  In  one  particular  this  patent  compafs  is  confidered 
as  an  improvement  on  the  common  compaffes,  in  as  far 
as  the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader  ;  hence  its 
magnetilm  muft  be  ftronger,  and  of  courfe  the  line  of 
its  magnetic  direction  correfpondent  with  the  card.  In 
another  particular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  of 
the  veflTel  from  affeding  the  needle,  which  is  the  moft 
defirable  objed,  the  patent  compafs-box,  inftead  of 
Twinging  in  gimbals  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is 
fupported  in  its  very  centre  upon  a  prop  ;  and  what- 


a  chart  is  much  lefs  dangeronflv  moved  than  the  com-  *  ever  motion  the  other  parts  of  the  box  may  have,  this 

centre  being  in  the  vertex  of  the  hollow  cone,  may  be 
confidered  as  relatively  at  reft ;  and  therefore  gives 
little  or  no  difturbance  to  the  needle.  Again,  the  pi¬ 
vot  or  centre  upon  which  the  needle  turns,  is  fo  con¬ 
trived  as  to  ftand  always  perpendicular  over  the  centre 
of  the  compafs-box,  or  apex  of  the  hollow  cone,  as 
upon  a  fixed  point ;  and  is  therefore  Hill  lefs  affeded 
N  n  by 


mon  compafs  with  a  bare  needle  and  the  deeper,  or 
farther  diflant,  the  needle  hangs  below  the  glafs,  the 
lefs  di  fhirbauce  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

Notwithftanding  the  various  contrivances  that  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  card  from  being  much  af¬ 
feded  by  the  motions  of  the  fliip,  they  have  always 
been  found  too  delicate  to  encounter  the  fhocks  of  a 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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Compafs  bv  the  motions  of  the  veffel.  Thus  the  centres  of  the  true  amplitude  be  fix  degrees  north,  and  the  mag-  Compafs. 


motion,  gravity,  and  of  magnetifm,  are  brought  almoft 
all' to  the  fame  point;  the  advantages  of  which  will  be 
readily  perceived  by  any  perfon  acquainted  with  me¬ 
chanical  principles.  Experience  therefore  will  afeer- 
tain  the  utility  of  this  improvement.”  M^ulloch^s 
Account . 

Of  Dr  Knight’s  Azimuth  Compafs ,  as  improved  by 
Mr  Smeaton,  a  defeription  was  given  under  the  article 
Azimuth,  and  a  figure  in  Plate  LiXXVII.  The 
life  of  the  azimuth  compafs  is  for  finding  the  fun’s 
magnetical  azimuth,  or  amplitude  ;  and  thence  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  compafs.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  an 
amplitude  at  fun-rifing,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon, 
apply  the  centre  of  the  index  on  the  weft  point  of  the 
card,  within  the  box;  fo  that  the  four  lines  on  the 
edge  of  the  card,  and  thofe  on  the  in  fide  of  the  box, 
may  meet.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  the  Tun’s  am¬ 
plitude  fetting,  or  an  azimuth  in  the  afternoon,  turn 
the  centre  of  the  index  right  againft  the  eaft  point  of 
the  card,  and  make  the  lines  within  the  box  concur 
with  thofe  on  the  card:  the  inftrument  thus  fitted 
for  obfervation,  turn  the  index  he  towards  the  fun,  till 
the  fhadow  of  the  thread  ae  fall  ^ireftly  on  the  flit  of 
the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along  the  middle  of 
the  index  :  then  wilUthe  inner  edge  of  the  index  cut 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun’s  magnetical  azimuth 
from  the  north  or  fouth.  But  note,  that  if,  when  the 
compafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth  is  lefs  than  450 
from  the  fouth,  and  the  index  turned  towards  the  fun, 
it  will  pafs  off  the  divifionsof  the  limb:  the  inftrument 
therefore  in  this  cafe  mull  be  turned  juft  a  quarter  of 
the  compafs,  i.  e .  the  centre  of  the  index  muft  be 
placed  on  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  card,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  fun  is  from  you  ;  and  then  the  edge  will 
cut  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  azimuth,  or  the  fun’s 
azimuth  from  the  north,  as  before. 

The  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  thus  found,  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  needle  is  thus  determined.  Being  out 
at  fea  the.  15th  of  May  1717,  in  450  north  latitude, 
the  tables  give  me  the  fun’s  latitude  19°  north,  and 
his  eaft  amplitude  27^25'  north:  by  the  azimuthcom- 
pafs,  I  find  the  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  at  his  ri- 
iing  and  fetting  ;  and  find  he  rifes,  v.  gr.  between  the 
62 d  and  63d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  north  towards 
the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs,  i.  e.  between  the  27th 
and  28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft.  The  mag¬ 
netical  amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equal  to  the 
true  one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  ;  but  if  the  fun 
at  his  riling  Ihould  have  appeared  between  the  £2d  and 
53d  degree  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft ;  his  mag¬ 
netical  amplitude  would  then  have  been  between  37 
and  38  degrees,  i.  e.  about  10  degrees  greater  than 
the  true  amplitude  :  therefore,  the  needle  would  vary 
about  10  degrees  north-eafterly.  If  the  magnetical 
eaft  amplitude  found  by  the  inftrum  rnt  Ihould  be  lefs 
than  the  true  amplitude,  their  difference  would  Ihow 
the  variation  of  the  needle  eafterly.  If  the  true  eaft 
amplitude  be  fouthward,  as  alfo  the  magnetical  ampli¬ 
tude,  and  this  laft  be  the  greater  ;  the  variation  of  the 
needle  wall  be  north-weft  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

What  has  been  faid  of  north-eaft  amplitudes  holds 
alfo  of  fouth-weft  ;  and  what  of  fouth-eaft  amplitudes 
holds  of  north-weft  amplitudes.  Laftly,  if  ampli¬ 
tudes  be  found  of  different  denominations,  v.  gr.  if 


netical  amplitude  five  degrees  iouth  ;  the  variation, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  north-weft,  will  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  magnetical  and  true  amplitudes  :  underftand 
the  fame  for  weft  amplitudes. 

The  variation  may  likewife  be  found  from  the  azi¬ 
muth :  but  in  that  cafe,  the  fun’s  declination,  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  his  altitude,  muft  be  given,  that  his 
true  azimuth  may  be  found. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  ufeful  in  fettling  the  fhip’s 
wake,  in  order  to  find  the  lee-way  ;  and  alfo  to  find 
the  bearings  of  head-lands,  and  other  objedls. 

Compass  is  alfo  an  inftrument  of  coniiderable  ufe  in 
furveying  land,  dialing,  &c. 

Its  ftru&ure,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  mariner’s  compafs  ;  confiding,  like  that,  of  a  box 
and  needle :  the  principal  difference  confifts  in  this, 
that  inftead  of  the  needle’s  being  fitted  into  the  card, 
and  playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone  ; 
the  card  beino;  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a 
circle  divided  in  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  fig.  5.  p^te 
This  inftrument  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  di-  CXUY\ 
red  them  in  their  road;  and  to  miners,  to  fhow  them 
what  way  to  dig,  with  other  confiderable  ufes. 

1  To  take  the  declination  of  a  <u)all  by  the  Compafs . 

Apply  that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is 
marked  along  the  fide  of  the  wall  ;  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  over  which  the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  on  that  fide  ; 
v.  gr.  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards 
the  north,  that  wall  may  be  (hone  on  by  the  fun  at 
noon  ;  if  it  fix  over  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  the 
north  towards  the  eaft,  the  declination  it  fo  many  de¬ 
grees  from  north  towards  eaft. 

But  fince  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  the  north 
towards  the  weft,  with  us,  13°  ;  it  muft  be  rioted, 
that  to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  130  are  always  to  be 
added  to  the  degrees  fhown  by  the  needle,  when  the 
declination  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  eaft ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  de¬ 
clination  of  the  needle  is  to  be  fubtra&ed. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  with  the  Compafs.  Suppofe  the 
angle  required  be  DAE,  fig.  4.  apply  that  fide  of  the 
compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the 
lines  AD  ;  when  the  needle  refts,  obferve  the  degrees 
at  which  its  north  point  ftands,  which  fuppofe  80:  fo 
many  degrees  does  the  line  decline  from  the  meridian. 

In  the  fame  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  2150;  fubtrad  8o°  from  215, 
the  remainder  is  135;  which  fubtrafted  from  180, 
there  will  remain  450  ;  the  quantity  of  the  angle  re¬ 
quired.  But  if  the  difference  between  the  declination 
of  the  two  lines  exceed  180°;  in  thatcafe,  i8o°muftbe 
fubtra&ed  from  that  difference  :  the  remainder  then  is 
the  angle  required. 

In  meafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs 
not  any  regard  be  had  to  the  variation;  that  being  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  of  a  field  by  the  Compafs.  Suppofe 
the  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fig.  10.  for  the  greater 
accuracy  let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian 
line  of  the  compafs,  place  it  horizontal,  and  through 
the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a  line  parallel  to 
it  ;  applying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth  point 
of  die  compafs.  Draw  a  rough  {ketch  of  the  field  by 

theL 
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ro3r«  jhC  eye’  an<?°?  t!'e  correfponding  line  enter  down  the  pered  fteel,  as  being  ufed  to  draw  lines  on  pafte-board  Compaffes. 
t  '"degree  to  which  the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe  90  ;  or  copper. 


1  fuppofe  90 
enter  that  too, 


points 

meafuie  the  length  of  the  fide,  and 
which  fuppofe  10  chains. 

In  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  Tides 
and  angles  of  the  field  ;  the  Tides,  which  fuppofe  70, 
65 >  7°j  44>  5°  fathom  ;  and  the  angles,  which  fup- 
pofe  30,  100,  130,  240,  300,  degrees.  Toprotradl 
the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obferved,  one 
after  another,  and  fubtradl  the  leffer  from  the  next 
greater  :  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveral 
angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  that  include  them. 
For  the  reft,  fee  Geometry, 

Note,  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together, 
muft  make  twice  as  many  right  angles ;  abating  two 
if  no  miftake  has  been  committed. 

Azimuth  Compass .  See  Azimuth. 

CoMPASs-Diah ,  are  frnall  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  filver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  fhow  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  dtre&ion  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  ftyle  ftand  diredlly  over  the  needle ;  but 
thefe  can  never  be  very  exadt,  becaufe  of  the  variation 
of  the  needle  itfelf.  Sec  Compass,  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compasses ,  a  mathe¬ 
matical  inftrument  for  deferibing  circles,  meafuring 
figures,  £sV. 

The  common  compares  confill  of  two  (harp- pointed 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other  metal, 
joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre.  Thofe  compaffes  are  of  the 
beft  fort  in  which  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the  joint 
turns,  and  alfo  half  the  joint  itfelf,  is  made  of  fteel,  as 
the  oppofite  metals  wear  more  equable.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  them  may  be  known  by  the  eafy  and  uniform 
opening  and  Shutting  of  their  legs;  one  of  which  is 
fometimes  made  to  take  in  and  out,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  two  other  points  to  deferibe  with  ink,  black- 
lead,  or  other  materials. 

There  are  now  ufed  compaffes  of  various  kinds  and 
contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  ufes  they 
are  intended  for  ;  as, 

Compasses  of  three  Legs ,  or  Triangular  Compaffes , 
are,  fetting  afide  the  excefs  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  ilruc- 
ture  with  the  common  ones :  their  ufe  being  to  take 
three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to  form  triangles ;  to 
lay  down  three  pofitions  of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at 
once,  lAc. 

Beam  Compasses  confift  of  a  long  branch,  -or  beam, 
made  of  brafs  or  wood,  carrying  two  brafs  curfors, 
the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  fiiding  along  the 
beam,  with  a  ferew  to  fallen  it  on  occafion.  To  the 
curfors  may  be  ferewed  points  of  any  kind,  whether 
fteel  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large 
circles,  to  take  great  extents,  &c,  To  the  fixed  curfor 
is  fometimes  applied  an  adjulling  or  miciometer 
ferew,  by  which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme 
nicety.  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn  has  made  beam  com- 
paffes  to  adjuil  to  the  TcWdth  an  inch. 

Caliber  Compasses .  See  Caliber. 

Clockmaker's  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  com¬ 
mon  compaffes,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpring 
compaffes  ;  only  of  different  ufe,  ferving  here  to  keep 
the  inftrument  firm  at  any  opening.  They  are  made 
very  ilrong,  with  the  points  of  their  legs  of  well  tem- 


copper, 

Cylindrical  and  Spherical  Compasses ,  confift  of  four 
branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of  which  are  circular, 
and  two  flat,  a  little  bent  on  the  ends  :  their  ufe  is  to 
take  the  diameter,  thicknefs,  or  caliber  of  round  or 
cylindric  bodies-;  fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  &c. 

Llliptic  Compasses .  ft  heir  ufe  is  to  draw  ellipfcs, 
or  ovals  of  any  kind  :  they  confift  of  a  beam  A  B 
about  a  foot  long,  bearing  three  curfors  ;  to  one  of 
which  may  be  ferewed  points  of  any  kind :  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other  two  are  rivited  two  Aiding  dove¬ 
tails,  adjulled  in  grooves  made  in  the  crofs  branches  of 
the  beam.  The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way, 
by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  crofs  ;  fo  that  when  the  beam  has 
gone  half-way  about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the 
wh  ole  length  of  one  of  the  branches;  and  when  the  beam 
has  got  quite  round,  the  fame  dove-tail  has  got  back 
the  whole  length  of  the  branch.  Under ftand  the  fame 
of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Note,  the  diftance  between  the  two  Aiding  dove-tails 
is  the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipfis ;  fo 
that  by  changing  that  diftance,  the  ellipfis  will  be  round¬ 
er  or  flenderer.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the 
crofs  are  placed  four  fteel  points  to  keep  it  faft. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy  ;  by  turning  round 
the  long  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will 
draw^  the  ellipfis  required.  Its  figure  (hows  both  its 
ufe  and  conftru&ion. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a  little  bent  out¬ 
wards,  towards  the  top  ;  fo  that  when  (hut,  the  points 
only  meet. 

Hair  Compasses  are  fo  contrived  within  fide  by  a 
frnall  adjufting  ferew  to  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  an 
extent  to  a  hair’s  breadth. 

Lapidary's  Compasses  are  a  piece  of  wood,  in  form 
of  the  fliaft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its 
length  ;  with  this  they  meafure  the  angles,  &c.  of 
jewels  and  precious  (tones,  as  they  cut  them.  There 
is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brafs  rule,  faftened  there  at  one 
end  by  a  pin  ;  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  brafs  level :  with  this  kind  of  fquare  they  take 
the  angles  of  the  Hones,  laying  them  on  the  fhaft  as 
they  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  thofe  whofe  joint  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  points  terminating  each  leg :  they  are 
either  Ample  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the 
centre  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  ferves  only  for 
one  proportion. 

Compound  proportional  Compasses  confift  of  two  parts 
or  Tides  of  brafs,  which  lie  upon  each  other  fo  nicely 
as  to  appear  but  one  when  they  are  (hut.  ’Thefe  Tides 
eafily  open,  and  move  about  a  centre,  which  is  itfelf 
moveable  in  a  hollow  canal  cut  through  the  greateft 
part  of  their  length.  To  this  centre  011  each  fide  is 
affixed  a  Hiding  piece  A  of  a  frnall  length,  with  a  fine 
line  drawn  on  it  ferving  as  an  index,  to  be  fet  againft 
other  lines  or  divifions  placed  upon  the  compaffes  on 
both  Tides.  Thefe  lines  are,  1.  A  line  of  lines.  2.  A 
line  of  fuper ficies,  areas,  or  planes.  3.  A  line  of  folids. 

4.  A  line  of  circles,  or  rather  of  polygons  to  be  in- 
feribed  in  circles.  Thefe  lines  are  all  unequally  di¬ 
vided  ;  the  three  firft  from  1  to  20,  the  laft  from  6  to 
20.  Their  ufes  are  as  follow  ; 
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By  the  line  of  lines  you  divide  a  given  line  into  any  For  the  ufe  of  thefe  Compares:  1.T0  divide  aline  Compafr. 

number  of  equal  parts  ;  for  by  placing  the  index  A  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  lefs  than  too:  divide  V— 
againfl  1,  and  ferewing  it  fall,  if  you  open  the  com-  too  by  the  number  of  parts  required  ;  flip  the  curlor  till 
paffes,  then  the  dittance  between  the  points  at  each  end  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient 
■will  be  equal.  If  von  place  the  index  againft  2,  and  on  the  line  of  lines:  then,  the  whole  line  being  taken 
open  the  compafiWthe  difiatice  between  the  points  of  between  the  points  of  the  compaffes  mod  remote  from 
the  longer  lers  13  B,  will  be  twice  the  diflance  be-  the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  (how  the  dt- 
tween  the  fhorter  ones  CC  ;  and  thus  a  line  isbifeded,  vifion  required.  2.  A  right  line  given,  fuppofed  to  be 
Pr  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  index  be  placed  divided  into  100  parts,  to  take  any  number  of  thofc 
againft  3,  and  the  compares  opened,  the  diltances  be-  parts  ;  flip  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the  num- 
tween  the  points  will  be  as  3  to  1,  and  fo  a  line  is  di-  her  of  parts  required :  the  whole  line  being  taken  be- 
vided  into  three  equal  parts ;  and  fo  you  proceed  for  tween  the  points  far thefl  from  the  centre,  the  aperture 
any  other  number  of  parts  under  10.  of  the  other  two  will  include  the  number  of  divifions 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  planes  anfwer  to  the  required.  3.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the 
fquares-of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines  ;  for  becaufe  fuper-  chord  of  any  atch  under  6o°;  flip  the  line  on  the  flid- 
ficies  or  olanes  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquaresof  their  ing  dove-tail  to  the  degrees  .required  on  the  line  of 
like  fides;  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  againft  chords:  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  far- 
2  in  the  line  of  planes,  then  the  difiance  between  the  theft  from  the  centre  qf  the  curfor;  the  aperture  of 
fmall  points  will  be  the  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is  the  other  line  will  be  the  chord  required,  provided^ the 
one  ;  but  the  dilhnee  of  the  larger  points  will  be  the  number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  .29  :  if  it  be  lefs, 
like *  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is  two;  or  twice  as  the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  the  chord 
large.  If  the  index  be  placed  at  3,  and  the  compaffes  required.  4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  60"  be 
opened,  the  diftances  between  the  points  at  each  end  given,  and  the  radius  required  ;  flip  the  line  on  the 
will  be  the  like  fide  of  planes  whofe  area  are  as  1  to  3  ;  dove  tail  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords  t 
and  fo  of  others.  the  g*!Ven  chord  being  taken  between  the  two  points 

The  numbers  of  the  line  or  folids  anfwer  to  the  next  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the 
cubes  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines ;  becaufe  all  folids  radius  required.  5.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  fides  or  diame-  the  line  of  any  number  of  degrees;  flip  the  line  on 
ters-  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  to  number  2,3,4,  the  dove-tail  to  the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe 
&c.  *iu  the  line  of  folids,  the  difiance  between  the  lefler  fine  is  required  :  the  radius  taken  between  the  points 
and  larger  points  will  be  the  like  fides  of  folids,  which  furtheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will 
are  to  each  other  as  1  to  2,  I  to  3,  1  to  4,  See.  For  give  the  line  of  the  angle  required.  But  if  the  fine 

example  :  If  the  index  be  placed  at  ic,  and  the  com-  fought  be  lefs  than  30u,  the  difference  of  the  apertures 

pa  Ties  be  opened  fo  that  the  fmall  points  may  take  the  of  the  oppolite  points  will  be  the  fine  required.  6.  The 

diameter  of  a  bullet  whofe  weight  is  one  ounce,  the*  radius  being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 

diflance  between  the  large  points  will  be  the  diameter  of  degrees  under  71  :  if  the  tangent  required  he  under 
of  a  bullet  or  globe  of  to  ounces,  or  which  is  to  times  26  30%  then  flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  de- 
as  larcre.  gree  ProP°kd  on  the  tangent  line  ;  the  radius  taken 

Latily,  The  numbers  in  the  line  or  circles  are  the  between  the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aper- 
fides  of  polygons  to  be  inferibed  in  a  given  circle,  or  ture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent  ol  the  degrees, 
by  which  a  circle  may  be  divided  into  the  equal  parts,  required  :  if  the  tangent  required  be  above  26°  30', 

from  6  to  20.  Thus,  if  the  index  be  placed  at  6,  but  under  450,  the  line  on  the  curfor  muff  be  flipped 

the  points  of  the  compaffes  at  either  end,  when  opened  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  line  :  then  the  ra- 
to  the  radius  of  a  given  circle,  will  contain  the  fide  dius  being  taken  between  the  points  furtheft  from  the 
of  a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  fix  equal  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent, 
parts.  If  the  index  be  placed  againft  7,  and  the  com-  If  the  tangent  reqnired  be  greater  than  45®,  but  lefs 
paffes  opened  fo  that  the  larger  points  may  take  in  the  than  56°  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  iide  of  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  then  the  ftiorter  points  will  divide  turned  cheek  to  the  degree  o  in .  the  tangent  line  on 
the  circle  into  ffven  equal  parts  for  inferibing  a  hep-  the  fide  of  the  compafs ;  the  radius  taken  between  the 
tagon.  Again,  placing  the  index  to  8,  and  opening  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor  ;  the  difference  between 
the  compaffes,  the  larger  points  will  contain  the  radius,  the  aperture  of  the  other  and  thefe,  added  together, 
smd  the  leffer  points  divide  the  circle  into  eight  equal  will  be  the  tangent  required.  Thus,  for  the  tangents 
parts  for  inferibing  an  odagon  or  fquare.  And  thus  of  other  degrees  under  71.  After  the  like  manner 
you  may  proceed  for  others.  may  the  fecant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  7 1  be 

Proportional  Comhpjsses  .with  the  fetter  lines .  The  found, 
ilru&ure  of  thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  propor-  Mr  Heath,  a  mathematical  inftrument-maker  in 
tional  compaffes,  only  a  little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no  London,  conftruded  a  pair  of  proportional  compaffes, 
particular  defeription.  The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are  in  1746,  with  a  curious  and  ufeful  contrivance  for  pre- 
the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines  ;  it  is  divided  into  100  venting  the  fhoi ter  legs  from  changing  tlrnir  pofition, 
equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered  :  and  the  line  of  when  thefe  compaffes  were  ufed.  It  confilted  of  a 
chords,  which  goes  to  6o°,  is  marked  chords .  On  the  fmall  beam  foldered  to  a  fcrew,and  running  parallel  to 
other  face  are  a  line  of  fines  to  90°,  and  a  line  of  the  leg  of  the  compaffes,  .nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
tangents  to  450.  On  cne  fide  are  the  tangents  from  groove  ;  in  this  beam  a  flit  was  made,  which  admitted 
45°  to  7*l°  34'  ?  011  ot^€r>  from  O0  to  of  a  fliding-nut,  the  other  end  of  which  fell  into  a  hole 

in  the  bottom  of  the  ferew,  belonging  to  the  great  nut 
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Lnpafs  of  the  compafles.  The  fcrew-pin  of  the  beam  parted 
||  through  an  adj lifter,  by  means  of  which  the  mark  on  the 
bmpe*  fl^er  might  be  brought  exa&ly  to  any  divifion.  But 
ence*  the  proportional  compafles  have  been  much  out  of  ufe 
""  Once  the  invention  of  the  fe&or. 

Spring  Compasses,  or  dividers ;  thofe  with  an 
arched  head,  which  by  its  fpring  opens  the  legs  ;  the 
opening  being  dire&ed  by  a  circular  fcrew  fafteued  to 
one  of  the  legs,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a  nut.  Thefe  compaflcs  are  made  of  hardened 
fie  el. 

TrifeSing  Compasses  confift  of  two  central  rules, 
and  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable, 
with  its  radius ;  which  is  fattened  with  one  of  the 
central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  a  fe&or,  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  fhould 
be  as  thin  as  pofiible  ;  and  the  rule  fattened  to  the  ra¬ 
dios  fhould  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
clafticity  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  fhould 
be  triple  that  of  the  radius  :  there  mutt  alfo  be  a  groove 
in  this  rule,  with  a  dove-tail  faftened  on  it  for  its  mo¬ 
tion,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The  ufe  of 
this  inftrument  is  to  facilitate  the  trife&ion  of  angles 
geometrically ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 

M.  Tarragen  for  that  purpofe. 

Turn-up  Compasses .  The  body  of  this  inftrument 
is  like  the  common  compaflcs :  but  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  legs,  without-ftde,  are  added  two  other 
points  beftdes  the  ufual  ones;  the  one  whereof  carries 
a  drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port-crayon, 
both  adjufted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  of 
ufe,  or  out  of  it,  as  occafron  requires.  Thefe  com- 
pafles  have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  chan¬ 
ging  the  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commiseration,  in  ethic,  a 
mixed  pafilon,  compounded  of  love  and  forrow,  and 
excited  by  the  fight  or  recital  of  diftrefs.  Hobbs 
makes  this  a  merely  feltilh  paffion,  and  defines  it,  as 
being  fear  for  ourfelves ;  Hutchefon  refolves  it  into 
inftinft  ;  but  Dr  Butler  much  more  properly  confides 
eompafiion  as  an  original,  diftinft,  particular  arte&ion 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit  or  con¬ 
fift  with  another.  See  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handfome  town  of  the  irte  of 
France,  in  the  county  of  Senlis,  with  a  palace,  or 
c a  file,  where  the  king  often  refides.  The  maid  of  Or¬ 
leans  was  taken  priloner  here  in  1 43°*  ^  1S  ^eated 

on  the  river  Oife,  near  a  large  for eft.  E.  Long.  3.  12. 

N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  fame  as  epitome  or  abridgement.  See 
Abridgement. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe, .  an  a&ion 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

Compensation,  in  law.  Where  the  fame  perfon  is 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  equal  Turns,  are  extinguifhed  by  com- 
penfation  ;  if  for  unequal,  the  letter  obligation  is  ex- 
tinguiftied,  and  the  greater  diminiftied,  as  far  as  the 
concourfe  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  fufficient. 


Competence,  in  law,  tlie  right  or  authority  of  a  Compe- 
judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing.  tence 

COMPET EN  TES,  an  order  of  catechumens,  in  the  Complex, 
primitive  Chriftian  church,  being  the  immediate  can-  1— — 
didates  for  haptifm.  See  Catechumen. 

COMPETITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
with  rivalrtiip,  or  when  two  or  more  perfons  contend 
for  the  fame  thing. 

Competition,  in  Scots  law.  In  efeheats,  fee  Law* 

Part  III.  N°  clxvi.  17,  fsV.  In  confirmations  by  the 
fuperior,  in  refignations,  and  in  perfonal  rights  of 
lauds,  ibid,  clxviii.  5 — 9.  In  inhibitions,  in  adjudica-* 
tions,  amongft  afiignees,  arrefters,  and  poioders,  ibid. 
clxxi.  6.  clxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxxviii.  8,  9,  10.  A*- 

mon^tl  creditors  of  a  defunfl,  clxxxi.  19. 

COMPITALIA,  01  Compitalita,  feafts  held  a  - 
mong  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  The  word 
comeS  from  the  Latin  compitum ,  a  crofs  way ;  by  rea- 
fon  the  feaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  road 3. 

The  compitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.  Dionyfius  Haiicarnafl'eus,  and  Pliny,  indeed, 
fay,  they  were  inftituted  by  Scrvius  Tullus  ;  but  this 
only  fignifies  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Rome.  The  feaft  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 
it  was  to  be  obferved  was  proclaimed  every  year.  It 
was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  Fe-  * 
bruary,  i.  e.  on  the  2d  of  that  month.  Macrobitis 
obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour 
of  the  lares,  but  alfo  of  mania,  madnefs.  The  priefts 
who  officiated  at  them  were  flaves  and  liberti,  and 
the  facrifice  a  fow.  They  were  re-eftablifhed,  after 
a  long  negledl,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occalion 
of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  tlxy  foould  facrifice 
heads  for  heads  ;  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  prospe¬ 
rity  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  facrificed  : 
but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe 
barbarous  victims  fubftituted  the  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppy  ;  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which  h&d  enjoined 
capita ,  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  this  fealt, 
each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe  the 
flatue  of  the  goddefs  Mania  ;  they  alfo  hung  up  at 
their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprefenting  men  and 
women  ;  accompanying  them  with  fupplications  that 
the  lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  fi¬ 
gures,  and  -fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains.of 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  90°,  after  any  certain  arch 
has  been  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  arch  ta¬ 
ken  away  be  40°,  its  complement  is  50;  becaufe 
50  +  40=90.  The  fine  ©f  the  complement  of  an 
arch  is  called  the  cofine,  and  that  of  the  tangent  the 
co-tangent ,  & c. 

COMPLETUS  flos,  in  botany.  A  flower  is  faid 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co¬ 
vers,  viz.  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  The 
term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is  fynonymous  to 
calyculatus  Jlos  in  Linnaeus.  Berkenhout  erroneoufly 
confounds  it  with  the  auflus  and  calyculatus  calyx  of  the 
fame  author. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  term  fy- 
nonymous  with  compound  ;  though  in  flri&nefs  of 
fpeecn  there  is  fome  difference. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains 
divers  others,  or  confifts  of  divers  parts  not  really  di- 
ftinft  from  each  other,  but'  only  imaginarily,  or  iu 
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ion. 


our  conceptions.  In  this  fenfe  the  foul  may  be  faid 
to  be  complex,  in  refpedl  of  the  underftanding  and 
will,  which  are  two  things  that  our  reafou  alone  diftin- 
guifhes  in  it. 

Complex  Term  or  Idea,  is  a  term  compounded  of  fe- 
veral  fimpie  or  incomplex  ones.  Thus  in  the  propor¬ 
tion,  j}  juft  God  cannot  leave  crimes  unpunifhed ;  the  fub- 
je£t  of  this  proportion,  viz.  a  juft  God ,  is  a  complex 
term,  or  Hands  for  a  complex  idea  compofed  of  two 
dimple  or  incomplex  ones,  viz.  God  and jujft. 

COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  tempera¬ 
ment,  habitude,  and  natural  difpofition,  of  the  body  ; 
but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  (kin. 

Few  quedions  in  philofophy  have  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  naturalifts  mote  than  the  diversities  among 
the  human  fpecies,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the 
mod  remarkable.  The  great  differences  in  this  refpeft 
have  given  occafion  to  feveral  authors  to'affert,  that 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one  origi¬ 
nal  ;  but  that  as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  were  at 
firft  created,  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be 
found  among  them.  Under  the  article  America,  n°  8  1 
— 100.  we  have  fhown  that  all  the  arguments  which 
can  be  brought  for  fpecific  differences  among  man¬ 
kind,  whether  drawn  from  a  difference  of  colour,  fta- 
ture,  or  difpofition,  mud  neceffarily  be  inconclufive. 
It  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  110  fmall  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that 
are  to  be  found  among  different  nations.  On  this  fub- 
jedl  Dr  Hunter  hath  publifhed  a  thefis,  in  which  he 
confiders  the  matter  more  accurately  than  hath  com¬ 
monly  been  done,  and  determines  abfolutely  againfl  any 
specific  difference  among  mankind.  He  introduces  his 
fubjeft  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queflion  has  been 
agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conditute  only 
one  fpecies  or  not,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  term  fpecies  has  been  adopted.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  necelfary  to  fet  out  with  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  He  includes  under  the  fame  fpecies 
all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue  capable  of  pro¬ 
pagating  others  refembling  the  original  flock  from 
whence  they  fprung.  This  definition  he  illuftrates  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  fenfe  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies.  And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies 
comprehends  feveral  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents  ;  fo  he  confiders  the 
sdiverfities  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Of 
the  different  colours  obfervable  among  mankind,  he 
gives  the  following  view: 

Black.  Africans  under  the  line. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 

Swarthy.  The  Moors  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa. 

The  Hottentots  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  it. 

Copper-coloured.  The  Ead  Indians. 

Rkd-coloured.  The  Americans. 

;Brown-colourhd.  Tartars. 

Peifians. 

Arabs. 


Brown-coloured]  Africans  on  the  coaft  of  the  Compl, 
Mediterranean.  wn, 

Chinefe. 

Brownish.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe ;  as 
Sicilians, 

Abyffinians, 

Spaniards, 

Turks,  and  likewife  the  Samoiedes 
and  Laplanders. 

White.  Mod  of  the  European  nations  5  as 
Swedes, 

Danes, 

Englifh, 

Germans, 

Poles,  &c. 

Kabardinfki, 

Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferences,  our  author  obferves,  that  there  can  be  no 
difpute  of  the  feat  of  colour  being  placed  in  the  fkin ; 
that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  confiding 
of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum ;  and  that  it  chiefly 
occupies  the  latter  of  thefe.  The  cuticle  is  much 
thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than  in  white  ones; 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a  thick  membrane.  He  concludes  that  this 
feat  of  colour  in  whites  is  tranfparent,  and  cither  to¬ 
tally  deprived  of  veffels,  or  only  furniffied  with  very 
few' ;  as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice  va- 
nifhes  on  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  being  removed  ; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  {tains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  fimilar  caufes.  He  next  points  out 
three  caufes  deflroying  the  pellucidity  of  the  cuticle, 
giving  it  a  brown  colour,  and  rendering  it  thicker. 

Thefe  are,  accefs  of  air,  naftinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  The  influence  of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by 
many  examples  ;  and  from  thefe  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
flder  the  lad  as  by  much  the  mod  powerful.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufes  have  this  effe&, 
he  thinks  that  all  the  diverfity  of  colour  which  is  to 
be  obferved  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone  incline  more  or  lefs  to  a  black  colour.  When 
we  obferve  the  differences  which  occur  amongd  them, 
we  mud  at  the  fame  time  remember,  that  a  black  co¬ 
lour  is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,  but  to  the  other 
‘caufes  alfo  :  and  when  we  attend  to  the  diverfity  of 
temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
exidence  of  a  white  nation  there  would  by  no  means 
dedroy  the  argument.  He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  exidence  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
vaiieties  from  white,  in  the  northern  and  colded  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  eafily  be  explained.  This  he 
accounts  for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  by  which  they  are  either  expofed  to  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  air,  or  to  condant  nadinefs  from  fmoky 
houfes. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,  'from  natural 
caufes,  for  the  varieties  which  occur  among  mankind 
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plex-  with  refped  to  colour,  our  author  obferves,  that,  to  all 
;>n*  this  rcafoning,  an  objedion  will  naturally  be  made, 
'r"~"  from  con  fide  ring  that  infants  bring  thefe  marks  inp> 
the  world  along  with  them,  before  they  can  be  exp o* 
fed  to  any  fuch  caufes.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  may  readily  be  explained  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  tranfmitted  to  their  poilerity;  and  of  this,  he 
thinks,  no  one  can  entertain  the  lead;  doubt  who  at¬ 
tends  to  hereditary  difeafes.  Thus,  gout,  fcrophula, 
mania,  and  many  other  affedions,  although  at  firfl  in¬ 
duced  by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to  affed 
families  for  many  generations.  In  the  lame  manner, 
a  parent  expofed  to  caufes  deftioying  the  natural 
whitenefs  of  his  complexion,  will  beget  fwarthy  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafed.  Thus  all  the 
different  fhades  may  have  been  at  firft  induced,  and  af¬ 
terwards  continued. 

The  objedion  here  obviated,  however,  might  have 
been  fhortly  anfwered  by  denying  the  fad ;  for  it  is 
now  generally  known,  that  the  children  of  the  black¬ 
ed:  negroes  are  abfolutely  born  white,  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  noticed. 

This  fubjtd  of  complexion  has  been  very  well  illuf- 
trated  by  Mr  Clarkfon,  in  a  differtation  introduced  in 
his  Effay  on  the  commerce  and  flavery  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  firft  point  that  occurs  to  be  afcertained, 
is,  ‘What  part  of  the  fkin  is  the  feat  of  colour?’  The 
old  anatom  ids  ufually  divided  the  fkin  into  two  parts 
or  laminie;  the  exterior  and  thinned, called  by  the  Greeks 
epidermis,  by  the  Romans  cut i cu/ a,  and  hence  by  us 
cuticle ;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the  former  denna , 
and  by  the  latter  cutis ,  or  true Jhiru  Hence  they  mud 
neceffarily  have  fuppofed,  that,  as  the  true  Ucin  was 
in  every  refped  the  fame  in  all  human  fubjeds,  how¬ 
ever  various  their  external  hue,  fo  the  feat  of  colour 
muff  have  exifted  in  the  cuticle  or  upper  furface. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  phyiician  of  the  lad 
century,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difcovered  that  the 
fkin  was  divided  into  three  laminae  or  parts  ;  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  the  true  fkin,  and  a  certain  coagulated  fubftance 
fituated  between  both,  which  he  diflinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  rete  mucojum:  which  coagulated  fuhdance  ad¬ 
hered  fo  firmly  to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  former  anato¬ 
mical  preparations,  to  have  come  off  with  it  ;  and, 
from  this  circumftance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  ana- 
tomills  to  believe,  that  there  were  but  two  laminae,  or 
di vifible  portions  in  the  human  fkin.  See  Anatomy, 
n°74— 7f 

This  difcovery  was  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  point 
in  quedion  ;  for  it  appealed  afterwards  that  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  when  divided  according  to  this  difcovery  from 
the  other  lamina,  was  femitranfparent ;  that  the  cu¬ 
ticle  of  the  blacked  negroe  was  of  the  fame  tranfpa- 
rency  and  colom  as  that  of  the  pured  white ;  and 
hence  the  true  fkins  of  both  being  invariably  the  fame, 
that  the  rete  mucofum  was  the  feat  of  colour. 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  fubfequent 
anatomical  experiments ;  by  which  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  intei  mediate  coagulated 
fubdance,  nearly  the  fame"  is  the  apparent  colour  of 
the  upper  furface  of  the  fkin.  Neither  can  it  be  o- 
therwife;  for  the  cuticle,  from  its  tranfparency,  mud 
neceffarily  tianfmit  the  colour  of  the  fubdance  be- 
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neath  it*., in  the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  the  fame  Complex- 
degree,  as  the  cornea  tranfmits  the  colour  of  the  iris  , 

of  the  eye.  This  tranfparency  is  a  matter  of  ocular  v 
demonfl  ration  in  whit^  people.  It  is  confpicuous  in 
every  blufh  ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  cuticle 
becomes  red  as  often  as  this  happens  :  nor  is  it  led  dif- 
coverable  in  the  veins,  which  are  fo  eafy  to  be  dif- 
cerned  ;  for  no  one  can  fuppofe  that  the  blue  flreaks, 
which  he  conftantly  fees  in  the  faired  complexions,  are 
painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the  upper  fkin. 

From  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  obfervations,  no 
maxim  is  more  true  in  phyficlogy,  than  that  on  the 
rete  mucofum  depends  the  colour  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rete  mucofum  being 
of  a  different  colour  in  different  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  appearing  through  the  cuticle  or  upper 
furface  of  the  fkin,  gives  them  that  various  appearance 
which  drikes  us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

As  this  can  be  incoutrovertibly  afcertained,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  whatever  caufes  co-operate  in  producing 
this  different  appearance,  the}'  produce  it  by  ading 
upon  the  rete  mucofum  ;  which,  from  the  almod  in¬ 
credible  manner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is 
as  accefiible  as  the, cuticle  itfelf.  Thefe  caufes  are  pro¬ 
bably  thofe  various  qualities  of  things,  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  influence  of  the  fun,  contribute  to  form 
what  we  call  climate.  For  when  any  perfon  confidtrs, 
that  the  mucous  fubdance  before  mentioned  1*3  found  to 
vary  in  its  colour,  as  the  climates  vaiy  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  poles,  his  mind  mud  be  indantly  di  uck  with 
the  hypothefis,  and  he  mud  adopt  it,  without  any  he- 
fitation,  as  the  genuine  caufe  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  fad,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  fubdance, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  has  been  clear¬ 
ly  afcertained  in  the  numerous  anatomical  experiments 
that  have  been  made  ;  in  which  fubjeds  of  all  nations 
have  come  under  confideration.  The  natives  of  many 
of  the  kingdoms  and  ifies  of  Afia  are  found  to  have 
their  rete  mucofum  black;  thofe  of  Africa,  fituated 
near  the  line,  of  the  fame  colour ;  thofe  of  the  mari¬ 
time  parts  of  the  fame  continent,  of  a  dufky  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  it ;  and  the  colour  becomes 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  didance  from 
the  equator  is  either  greater  or  lefs.  The  Europeans 
are  the  faired  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Thofe  fitua¬ 
ted  in  the  mod  fouthern  regions  of  Europe,  have  in 
their  rete  mucofum  a  tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of  their 
African  neighbours :  hence  the  epidemic  complexion, 
prevalent  among  them,  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
pickled  Spanifh  olive;  while  in  this  country,  and  thofe 
fituated  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  abfolutely,  white. 

Thefe  are  fads  which  anatomy  has  edabliftied  ;  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  fuch,  that  we  cannot  di* 
ved  our  (elves  of  the  idea,  that  climate  has  a  confide*- 
rable  fhare  in  producing  a  difference  of  colour. 

The  only  objedion  of  any  confequence  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  hypothefis  of  climate,  is  this,  that 
people  under  the  fame  parallels  are  not  exadly  of  the 
fame  colour.  But  this  is  no  objedion  in  fad  ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  thofe  countries  which  are  at  an 
equal  difiance  from  the  equator,  ihould  have  their 
climates  the  fame.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  contrary 
to  experience  than  this.  Climate  depends  upon  a  va*. 

riety 
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Com-  riety  of  accidents.  High  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
plexion.  hood  of  a  place 

make  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air  that 
***"’v~  is  carried  over  them  by  the  winds.  Large  fpreading 
feculent  plants,  if  among  the  produ&ions  of  the  foil, 
have  the  fame  effe& ;  they  afford  agreeable  cooling 
(hades,  and  a  moiil  atmofphere  from  their  continual 
exhalations,  by  which  the  ardour  of  the  fun  is  confi- 
derably  abated.  While  the  foil,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  of  a  fandy  nature,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  makes  the  fummers  confiderably  hotter 
than  thofe  which  are  found  to  cxiff  in  the  fame  lati¬ 
tude  where  the  foil  h  different.  To  this  proximity  of 
what  may  be  termed  burning  funds,  and  to  the  fulphu* 
reous  and  metallic  particles  which  are  continually  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  aferibed  the 
different  degree  of  blacknefs  by  which  fome  African 
nations  are  diftingui  (liable  from  each  other,  though 
under  the  lame  parallels.  To  thefe  qbfervations  we 
may  add,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  lame  pa¬ 
rallel  are  not  exa&ly  of  'the  fame  hue,  yet  they  differ 
only  by  (hades  of  the  fame  colour;  or,  to  fpeak  with 
more  precision,  that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  one  of  whom  is  white  and  the  other  black. 

To  fum  up  the  whole - Suppole  we  were  to  take  a 

common  globe  ;  to  begin  at  the  equator;  to  paint  e- 
very  country  along  the  meridian  line  in  fucceffion  from 
thence  to  the  poles  ;  and  to  paint  them  with  the  fame 
colour  which  prevails  in  the  refpe£tive  inhabitants  of 
each,  we  fhould  fee  the  black,  with  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  begin,  infenfibly  changing  to  an  olive, 
and  the  olive,  through  as  many  intermediate  colours, 
to  a  white  :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fhould 
complete  any  one  of  the  parallels  according  to  the 
fame  plan,  we  fhould  fee  a  difference  perhaps  in  the 
appearance  of  fome  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
ran,  though  the  difference  would  coufiff  wholly  in 
fhades  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  brought  againff 
the  hypothecs,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  objection,  that 
it  may  be  conlidered  a3  one  of  the  hrfl  arguments  in  its 
favour:  for  if  climate  has  really  an  influence  on  the 
mucous  fubitance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
mull  not  only  expend  to  fee  a  gradation  of  colour  in 
the  inhabitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  al- 
fo  different  lliades  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fame  parallel. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  one  that  is  uncon¬ 
trovertible,  which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Africa  are  tranlplanted  to  colder,  or  the  white  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
born  there,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  themfelves  ; 
that  is,  lighter  in  the  find,  and  darker  in  the  fecund 
inffance. 

As  a  proof  of  the  firft,  we  (hall  give  the  words  of 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  bis  admired  publication.  “  The 
children,”  fays  he,  “  which  they  (the  Africans)  pro¬ 
create  in  America,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents 
were.  After  each  generation  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  poffible,  that  after  a  numerous 
fuccefiion  of  generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa 
would  not  be  dillingniihed  from  thofe  of  the  country 
into  which  they  may  have  been  tranfplanted.” 

This  circumftance  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  hear¬ 
ing  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  perfons  who  have  been 
witneffes  of  the  fa£l ;  but  particularly  by  many  intel- 
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ligent  Africans,  who  have  been  parents  themfelves  in  Om 
America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  difference  pkxk 
is  fo  palpable  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  not  only  ^ 
they  themfelves  have  conftantly  obferved  it,  but  that 
they  have  heard  it  obferved  by  others. 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  children  from  the 
colour  of  their  parents  improbable.  The  children  of 
the  blacked  Africans  are  born  white.  In  this  date  - 
they  continue  for  about  a  month,  when  they  change 
to  a  pale  yellow.  In  procefs  of  time  they  become 
brown.  Their  (kin  dill  continues  to  increafe  in  dark- 
nefs  with  their  age,  till  it  becomes  of  a  dirty  fallow 
black  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 
gloffy  and  (hining.  Now,  if  climate  has  any  influence 
on  the  mucous  fubdance  of  the  body,  this  variation  in 
the  children  from  the  colour  of  their  parents  is  an  e- 
vent  which  mud  be  reafonably  cxpecled  :  for  being 
born  white,  and  not  having  equally  powerful  caufes  to  act 
upon  them  in  colder,  as  their  parents  had  in  the  hotter 
climates  which  they  left,  it  mud  neceffarily  follow, 
that  the  fame  effect  cannot  poflibly  be  produced. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  hypothcfis.be  admitted,  may  be 
deduced  the  reafon  why  even  thofe  children  who  have 
been  brought  from  their  country  at  an  early  age  into 
colder  regions,  have  been  obferved  to  be  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  thofe  who  have  remained  at  home  till  they 
arrived  at  a  date  of  manhood.  For  having  undergone 
fome  of  the  changes  which  we  mentioned  to  have  at¬ 
tended  their  countrymen  from  infancy  to  a  certain 
age,  and  having  been  taken  away  before  the  red  could 
be  completed,  thefe  farther  changes,  which  would 
have  taken  place  had  they  remained  at  home,  feem 
either  to  have  been  checked  in  their  progrefs,  or 
weakened  in  their  degree,  by  a  colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  and  oppofite  cafe ;  for 
a  proof  of  which  we  (hall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
Mitchell  in  the  Philofopliical  TranfaClIons,  n°  4.7 6. 
fe&.  4.  **  The  Spaniards  who  have  inhabited  Ameri¬ 

ca  under  the  torrid  zone  for  any  time,  are  become  as 
dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  myfelf  have  been  a  witnefs ;  and  were  they 
not  to  intermarry  with  the  Europeans,  blit  lead  the 
fame  rude  and 'barbarous  lives  with  the  Indians,  it  is 
very  probable,  that,  in  a  fnccefiion  of  many  genera¬ 
tions,  they  would  become  as  dark  in  complexion.” 

To  this  iri^ance  we  (hall  add  one,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  a  late  writer,  who,  deferibing  the  African 
coafl  and.  the  European  fettlements  there,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage.  “  There  are  feveral  other  (mall  Por- 
tuguefe  fettlements,  and  one  of  fome  note  at  Mitom- 
ba,  a  river  in  Sierra  Leon.  The  people  here  called 
Portugnefe ,  are  principally  perfons  bred  from  a  mixture 
of  the  hril  Portugnefe  difeoverers  with  the  natives,  and 
now  become,  in  their  complexion  and  woolly  quality 
of  their  hair,  p^rfedl  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a 
fmattering  of  the  Portugnefe  language.” 

Thefe  fa£ls  with  refpe£i  to  the  colonifts  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  of  the  higheff  importance  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  and  deferve  a  ferious  attention.  For  when  we 
know  to  a  certainty  from  whom  they  are  defeended  ; 
when  we  know  that  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
tran (plantation,  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  from  whom 
they  feverally  fprung  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
vve  are  credibly  informed  that  they  have  changed  it  for 
the  native  colour  of  the  place  which  they  now  inhabit; 

the 
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Tom-  the  evidence  in  fupport  of  thefe  fa&s  Is  as  great  as  if  a 
plexion*  perfon,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  three  families  into 
another  climate,  had  determined  to  afeertain  the  cir- 
cumflance  ;  as  if  he  had  gone  with  them  and  watched 
their  children  ;  as  if  he  had  communicated  his  obferva 
tions  at  his  death  to  a  fucceffor ;  as  if  his  fucccffor  had 
profecuted  the  plan  :  and  thus  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  evidence  had  been  kept  up  from  their  firil  removal  to 
any  determined  peiiod  of  fucceeding  time. 

But  though  thefe  fa&s  feem  fuffieient  of  themfelves 
to  confirm  our  opinion,  they  are  not  the  only  fa&s 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fupport.  It  can  be  fhown, 
that  the  members  of  the  very  iame  f  unity ,  when  divid¬ 
ed  from  each  other,  and  removed  into  different  coun¬ 
tries,  have  not  only  changed  their  family  complexion, 
but  that  they  have  changed  it  to  as  many  different  co¬ 
lours  as  they  have  gone  into  different  regions  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  have,  perhaps,  a  more  ftriking  in- 
flance  of  this  than  in  the  Jews.  Thefe  people  are  fcat- 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have 
preferved  themfelves  diftin&  from  the  reft  of  the  world 
by  their  religion  ;  and  as  they  never  intermarry  with 
any  but  thofe  of  their  own  fe&,  fo  they  have  no  mix¬ 
ture  of  blood  in  their  veins  that  they  fhould  differ  from 
each  other :  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
the  Englifh  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguefe  fwarthy,  the 
Armenian  olive,  and  the  Arabian  copper  ;  in  fhort, 
that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  different  fpecies  of 
Jews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  refide. 

To  thefe  fa&s  we  (hall  add  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  that  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  ancient  hillori- 
ans  in  general,  a  change  from  the  dark  eft  black  to  the 
pureft  white  mud  have  a&ually  been  accomphfhed.  One 
inftance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  fuffieient.  Herodo¬ 
tus  relates,  that  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  that  they 
had  crifped  hair.  Thefe  people  were  a  detachment  of 
the  ^Ethiopian  army  under  Sefoftris,  who  followed  him 
in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  Colchis  is  ufually  reprefented  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted.  Had  not  the  fame  author  informed  us  of  this 
circumftance,  we  ihould  have  thought  it  ftrange  that 
a  people  of  this  defeription  fhould  have  been  found  in 
fuch  a  latitude.  Now  as  they  were  undoubtedly  fettled 
there,  and  as  they  were  neither  fo  totally  deftroyed,  ' 
nor  made  any  fuch  rapid  conquefls,  as  that  hiftcry 
fhould  notice  the  event,  there  is  great  reafon  to  pre¬ 
fume  that  their  defendants  continued  in  the  fame,  or 
fettled  in  the  adjacent,  country  ;  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  they  mult  have  changed  their  complexion 
to  that  which  is  obfervtd  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  region  at  the  prtlcnt  day  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  mu  ft  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  Circaffian.  Suppofe,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  hiftorian,  they  had  made  fuch 
coniiderable  conquefts  as  to  have  fettled  themfelves  at 
the  diftance  of  io  o  miles  in  any  one  dire&ion  from 
Colchis,  ftill  they  mufl  have  changed  their  colour  :  For 
had  they  gone  in  an  eaftern  or  weftern  dire&ion,  they 
mufl  have  been  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  Circaffians  ; 
if  to  the  north,  whiter  ;  if  to  the  fouth,  of  a  copper. 
There  are  no  people  within  that  diftance  of  Colchis  w  ho 
are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
on  the  fubje&,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
V  ot.  V.  Pan  I. 
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the  children  of  the  fame  parents,  and  as  the  difference  Com- 
of  their  appearance  mull  have  of  courfe  proceeded  from  plcxioiu 
incidental  caufes,  thefe  caufes  are  a  combination  of 
thofe  qualities  which  we  call  climate:  that  the  black- 
nefs  of  the  Africans  is  fo  far  engrafted  in  their  conllb 
tution,  in  a  courfe  of  many  generations,  that  their 
children  wholly  inherit  it  if  brought  up  in  the  fame 
fpot  ;  but  that  it  is  not  fo  wholly  interwoven  in  their 
nature,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  are  born  and 
fettled  in  another. 

The  fame  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted 
and  further  illuftrated  by  Profeffor  Zimmerman  of 
Brunfwick,  in  his  celebrated  work  The  Geographical 
Hi/lory  of  Man ,  &c.  He  there  proves  in  the  moll  fa- 
tisfa&ory  manner,  That  the  complexion  of  the  human 
fpecies  is  uniformly  correfpondent  writh  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  habitually  expofed.  In 
maintaining  this  pofition,  he  makes  a  very  proper  di¬ 
ll  in&ion  with  regard  to  climate.  By  climates  we  are 
to  underftand,  not  fimply  or  folely  thofe  diftinguifhed 
by  the  geograghical  divifions  of  the  globe,  to  the  ex* 
clufion  of  what  he  terms  phyfical  climate,  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  changes  produced  in  any  given  lati¬ 
tude  by  fuch  adventitious  circumftances  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  fituations  of  a  country,  its  being  en- 
compalfed  by  water  or  large  tra&s  of  land,  overfpread 
or  furrounded  with  forefts,  placed  in  an  extenfive  plain, 
or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.  Peculiarities  of  the 
like  kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  frequently  pre¬ 
vent  the  phyfical  climate  from  correfponding  entirely 
with  the  geographical ,  as  a  country  influenced  by  them 
is  often  much  warmer  or  colder  than  other  regions  pla¬ 
ced  under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude.  The  influence 
of  thefe  fecondary  or  modifying  circumftances  has  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged 
upon  :  we  fhall  here  only  obferve,  that  the  erroneous 
reafoning  of  Lord  Karnes  on  this  fubje&  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to  his  inattention  to  the  difference  above 
mentioned.  At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent  lauds, 
the  thermometer  is  often  at  112  or  1 1 7  degrees  in  the 
fliade;  and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants  jet  biack,  with 
woolly  hair.  The  heat  is  equally  great  in  Congo  and 
Loango,  and  thefe  countries  are  inhabited  by  negroes 
only  ;  whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of  theie  re¬ 
gions,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth,' 
the  heat  is  not  fo  intenfe,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo 
deep  a  hue.  Lord  Karnes  afks,  Wherefore  are  not  the 
Abyffinians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a 
complexion  as  the  Moors  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  l 
M.  Zimmerman  anfwers,  that  thefe  countries  are 
much  cooler.  The  defert  is  not  only  farther  from  the 
equator,  but  the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  moun¬ 
tains,  which  like  the  Alps  are  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  wefterly  wind  coming  from  the  fea,  mult  consider¬ 
ably  mitigate  the  heat.  Nor  is  Abyffinia  fo  warm  as 
either  Monomotopa  or  Guinea.  The  ncrth-eafl  winds 
from  the  iide  of  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 
paffage  over  the  Red  Sea  :  the  northern  wrinds  from 
Egypt  lofe  much  cf  their  heat  on  the  chain  of  moun* 
tains  that  is  extended  between  the  countries :  the 
winds  from  the  fouth  and  the  weft  are  fea- winds.  Thus 
the  only  quarter  from  which  they  can  derive  exceffive 
heat  is  from  the  weft,  as  the  air  on  this  fide  muftpais 
over  tra&s  of  heated  lands.”  For  a  fimilar  reafon  it  is 
that  negroes  are  not  found  either  in  Alia  or  South  A- 
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merica  under  the  equator.  The  fituations  of  thefe 
countries,  our  author  obferves,  expofe  them  to  fea- 
breezes  and  cooling  winds  from  the  continent.  He 
confirms  this  hypothecs  by  obferving,  that  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  warm  climates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon, 
are  much  fairer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  : 
that  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  who  conquered  the 
north-eaft  part  of  Africa  in  1 700,  from  being  brown, 
are  become  like  the  negroes  near  the  equator  :  that 
the  Portuguefe,  who  fettled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  be¬ 
came  blacks;  and  Tudela  the  Jew  afferts,  that  his 
countrymen  in  Abyflinia  acquired  the  dark  complexion 
■of  the  original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole :  Colour  and  figure  may  be  llyled 
habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  cre¬ 
ated,  not  by  great  and  fudden  imprefhons,  but  by  con¬ 
tinual  and  almoft  imperceptible  touches.  Of  habits 
both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  fufceptible  as  well 
as  individuals.  They  are  tranfmitted  to  offspring,  and 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  ma¬ 
turity,  national  features,  like  national  manners,  become 
fixed  only  after  a  fucceflion  of  ages.  They  become, 
however,  fixed  at  laft  ;  and  if  we  can  afeertain  any  ef¬ 
fect  produced  by  a  given  date  of  weather  or  of  -cli¬ 
mate,  it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  fufheient 
length  of  time  to  augment  and  imprefs  it  with  a  per¬ 
manent  chara&er.  The  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  the  higheft  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone  ;  and  we  fhall  for  ever  find  the 
fwarthy,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we 
defeend  to  the  fouth. 

The  uniformity  of  the  effeft  in  the  fame  climate, 
and  on  men  in  a  fimilar  date  of  fociety,  proves  the 
power  and  certainty  of  the  caufe.  If  the  advocates  of 
different  human  fpecies  fuppofe  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  becaufe  thefe  colours  are  beff  adapted 
to  their  refpe&ive  zones  ;  it  furely  places  his  benevo¬ 
lence  in  a  more  advantageous  light  to  fay,  he  has  given 
to  human  nature  the  power  of  accommodating  itfelf  to< 
every  zone.  This  pliancy  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  unions  of  the  moil  diftant  nations,  and  facilitates- 
the  acquifition  and  the  extenfion  of  fcience,  which 
wotdd  otberwife  be  confined  to  few  obje&s  and  to  a 
very  limited  range.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  ;  a  fub- 
jc£l  fo  important  a,nd  interefling  to  man.  It  is  veri¬ 
fied  by  experience.  Mankind  are  for  ever  changing 
their  habitations  by  conqueffs  or  by  commerce  ;  and 
we  find  them  in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure 
the  change,  but  fo  aflimilated  by  time,  that  we  cannot 
fay  with  certainty  whofe  anceftor  was  the  native  of  the 
clime,  and  whofe  the  intruding  foreigner. 

All  the  foregoing  obfervations  have  been  well  reca¬ 
pitulated,  illuftrated  by  new  fa&s,  and  enforced  by 
additional  reafoning  founded  on  experience,  by  the 
Reverend  Dr  S.  S.  Smith,  profeffor  of  moral  pliilofo- 
phy  in  the  college  of  New  Jerfey,  in  his  EJfay  on  the 
Caufes  of  the  V ariety  of  C omplexion  and  Figure  in  the  Hu¬ 
man  Species;  to  which  the  reader  who  wilhes  for  fur¬ 
ther  fatisfaclion  on  the  fubjeft  is  referred. 

COMPLEXUS;  and  Complexus  Minor ,  or  Tra- 
belo-mafoiddcus :  two  mufcles  in  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  trunk.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 
COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend- 


Compofi- 

lion. 


ing,  or  rather  interweaving,  ^  of  feveral  different  things  Compile 
together  :  thus,  a  perfon  affiidled  with  feveral  diforders 
at  the  fame  time,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  diforders.  , 

COMPLINE,  the  laft  divifion  of  the  Romifh  bre¬ 
viary.  It  was  inftituted  to  implore  God’s  prote&ion 
during  the  night,  as  the  prime  is  for  the  day.  It  is 
recited  after  fun-fet;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  com¬ 
pletes  the  office  for  the  24  hours. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  bible.  See  Bible  (Greek )+ 

COMPONE,  or  Com pon ed,  or  Gobony ,  in  lierah 
dry.  A  bordure  compone  is  that  formed  01  compofed* 
of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two  colours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  isalfo  ufed  in  gene- 
neral  for  a  bordure,  a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  compofed  of  two 
different  colours  or  metals  difpofed  alternately,  fepa*- 
rated  and  divided  by  fillets,  excepting  at  the  corners  ; 
where  the  jun&ures  are  made  in  form  of  a  goat’a 
foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  com^ 
pounded,  or  made  up  of  feveral  others  united  together: 
thus, 

Composite  Numbers ,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured 
exa&ly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity  ;  as  6  by  2  or 
3,  or  10  by  5,  Sc c.  fo  that  4  is  the  loweft  compofite 
number.  Compofite  numbers,  between  themfelves, 
are  thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  befides 
unity  ;  as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  3. 

Composite  Order ,  in  architedlure,  the  laft  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns;  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is 
compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow¬ 
ing  a  quarter-round  from  tlieTufcan  and  Doric,  a  row 
of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  Its  corniche  has  fimple  modillions  or  dentils* 

It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  or  Italia  order,  as  having 
been  iuvented  by  the  Romans.  By  moll  authors  it  is 
ranked  after  tlie  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next 
richeft,  or  the  laft  invented.  See  Architecture,, 
h°48. 


COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  feveral  things,  fo  as  to  form  one 
wrhole,  called  a  compound . 

Composition  of  Ideas ,  an  a£  of  the  mind,  wdiereby 
it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex  idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufficient  ftock  of 
fimple  ideas,  and  have  by  habit  and  ufe  rendered  them 
familiar  to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component  parts 
of  other  ideas  ftill  more  complicated,  and  form  what 
we  may  call  a  fecond  order  of  compound  notions.  This 
procefs  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  compolition 
we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  ftage  to  another,  and 
enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

Composition,  in  grammar,  the  joining  of  two  words 
together ;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminifti,  or  change  its  fignification. 

Composition,  in  logic,  a  method  of.  reafoning,. 
wdiereby  yve  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident 
truth  to  other  particular  and  lingular  ones. 

In  difpofing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice: 
for  we  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part- 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
mind  in  the  manner  of  inveftigation  ;  carrying  on  the 
feries  of  proofs  in  a  reverfe  order,  till  they  at  laft  ter¬ 
minate 
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Compofi-  minate  In  firh  principles  :  or  beginning  with  thefe  prin- 
tI011«  ciples,  we  may  take  the  contrary  way;  and  from  them 
~"r"  '  deduce,  by  a  dire£t  train  of  reafoning,  all  the  feveral 
propofitions  we  want  to  eftablifh. 

This  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our 
thoughts  gives  rife  to  the  twofold  divifion  of  method 
eftablifhed  among  logicians ;  the  one  called  analytic 
method,  or  the  method  of  ref  elution,  inafmuch  as  it 
traces  things  back  to  their  fource,  and  refolves  know¬ 
ledge  into  its  firh  and  original  principles.  This  me¬ 
thod  Hands  in  contradihinClion  to  the  method  of  com- 
poiition  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  fynthctic 
method  :  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together 
the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combi¬ 
ning  them  into  one  fyflem,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  underhanding  iV  enabled  diftin&ly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  the  different  llages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  mufic,  is  the  art  of  inventing  and 
writing  airs  ;  of  accompanying  them  with  a  fuitable 
harmony ;  in  fhort,  of  forming  a  complete  piece  of  mu¬ 
fic  in  all  its  parts. 

The  knowlege  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules, 
is  the  foundation  of  compofition.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  neceffary  to  know  in  what  manner  chords  fhould 
be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  refolve  diffonanccs, 
how  to  find  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  how  to  put  in 
pra&ice  all  the  other  minutire  of  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone, 
one  is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underhand  the 
art,  and  operate  in  the  pradiee  of  compofition*  than 
to  form  himfclf  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical 
precepts  exhibited  in  grammar.  We  need  not  fay,  that 
befides  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  underhand  the  genius 
and  compafs  of  voices  and  inhruments;  to  judge  what 
airs  may  be  of  eafy,  and  what  of  difficult,  execution  ; 
to  obferve  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  any  effed  ;  to  feel  the  charader  of  different 
movements,  as  well  as  that  of  different  modulations, 
that  both  may  be  always  fnitably  applied  ;  to  know 
the  different  rules  ehablifhed  by  convention,  by  tahe, 
by  caprice,  or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues,  imitations,  or 
in  pieces  where  the  fubjed  is  confined  to  uniform 
laws  in  its  harmony,  melody,  rhithmus,  &c.  All  thefe 
acquifitions  are  hill  no  more  than  preparatives  for 
compofition  :  but  the  compofer  muh  find  in  his  own 
genius  the  fources  of  beautiful  melody,  of  fublime  har¬ 
mony,  the  pidurefque,  and  the  expreffive  in  mufic  ; 
he  muh,  in  fhort,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of 
forming,  the  order  of  the  whole  piece  ;  to  follow  the 
relations  and  aptitudes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  in 
every  kind  ;  to  inflame  his  foul  with  the  fpirit  and  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  poet,  rather  than  childifhly  amufe  him- 
felf  with  punning  in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  mufic 
to  each  particular  word.  It  is  with  reafon  that  our 
muficians  have  given  the  name  of  words  to  the  poems 
which  they  fet  to  mufic.  It  appears  evident  from 
their  manner  of  expreffing  them,  that,  in  their  appre- 
henfion,  they  feemed  words,  and  words  alone.  One 
would  be  tempted  to  imagine,  particularly  during  ffime 
of  thefe  lah  years,  that  the  rules  for  the  formation 
and  fucceffion  of  chords  have  caufed  all  the  refl  to  be 
Regleded  or  forgot ;  and  that  harmony  has  made  no 
acquifitions  but  at  the  expence  of  what  is  general  and 
ehential  in  the  mufical  art.  All  our  artihs  know  how 
to  fill  a  chord  with  its  conhituent  founds,  or  a  piece  of 
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harmony  with  its  conhituent  parts ;  but  not  t  foul  Compofi- 
amongh  them  feels  a  ray  of  compofition.  As  to  what ,  n^n‘  , 
remains,  though  the  fundamental  rules  of  counter¬ 
point,  or  mufic  in  parts,  continue  hill  the  fame,  they 
are  more  or  lefs  rigorous  and  inflexible  in  proportion 
as  the  parts  increafe  in  number  ;  for  according  as  the 
parts  are  multiplied,  the  difficulty  of  compofition  is 
heightened,  and  the  rules  are  iefs  fevere. — Compofi- 
tions  in  two  parts  are  called  duettos  when  the  two  per¬ 
formers  fing  equally  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when,  the  fubje<ft 
is  no  further  extended,  but  divided  between  them:  but 
if  the  fubjed  is  in  one  part  alone,  and  the  fubordinate 
harmony  no  more  than  an  accompanyment,  the  firft  part 
is  then  either  called  a  recitative  or  a  folo;  and  the  other 
an  accompanyment ,  or  continued  bafs ,  if  it  is  a  bafs.  It 
is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  /no,  with  compofitions  in  three, 
in  four,  or  in  five'parts. 

The  name  of  compofition  is  likewife  given  to  fuch 
pieces  of  mufic  themfelves  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  For  this  reafon  the  duetts,  trios , 
quartettes,  which  have  juft  been  mentioned,  are  called 
compofitions . 

Compofitions  are  either  formed  for  the  voice  alone, 
or  for  inhruments;  or  for  voices  and  inhruments  join¬ 
ed.  Full  chorufes  and  fongs  are  the  only  compofitions 
principally  intended  for  the  voice,  though  fometimes 
inhruments  are  joined  with  it  to  fupport  it.  Compo¬ 
fitions  for  inhruments  are  intended  to  be  executed  by 
a  band  in  the  orchehra,  and  then  they  are  called 
fymphonies ,  concertos ;  or  for  fome  particular  fpecies 
of  inhruments,.  and  then  they  are  called  pieces  or  fo - 


natas . 


Such  compofitions  as  are  dehined  both  for  voices 
and  inhruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,  viz.  the  f acred  and  the  fecular . 
The  compofitions  dehined  for  the  church,  whether 
pfalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  refponfives,  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  dihinguiflied  by  the  name  of  church-mufic,  and 
characterized  by  their  intention  to  be  fung  with  words* 
Secular  mufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  ;  theatrical  and  chamber  mufic.  .  Of  the  firft 
kind  is  that  ufed  in  the  operas  ;  the  fubdivifions  of  the 
fecond  are  endlefs.  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  fongs, 
and  airs,  almoft  of  every  kind,  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  church  or  the  llage,  may  be  included  in  the  idea 
of  chamber-mufc.  . 

In  general,  it  is  thought,  that  facred  mufic  requires 
deeper  fcience,  and  a  more  accurate  obfervation  of 
rules;  the  fecular  fpecies  gives  more  indulgence  to  ge¬ 
nius,  and  fubfihs  in  greater  variety. 

But  we  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
mufic  now  ufed,  or  rather  profaned  and  murdered, 
amongh  us,  though  regular  in  its  harmony,  is  Ample 
in  its  compofition,  and  demands  not  that  profound 
knowledge  in  the  a#,  either  to  form  or  comprehend 
it,  which  Roufleau,  whom  till  now  we  have  followed 
in  this  article,  feems  to  imagine.  His  aflertion  can 
only  be  applicable  to  the  church-mufic  of  Italy.  That 
which  is  .now  ehablifhed  amongh  us  feems  not  to  be 
indigenous,  but  transfened  with  the  Calvinihical  li¬ 
turgy  from  Geneva ;  and  as  it  is  intended  for  popular 
ufe,  it  can  by  no  means  be  eheemed  an  high  exertion 
of  the  mufical  art:  yet,  however  Ample,  it  is  pleafing; 
and,  when  properly  performed,  might  elevate  the  foul 
to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  even  of  rapture,  which 
Oo  2  Rt 
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CompoS-  at  prefent  we  are  fo  far  frorn  feeling,  that  we  rather 
^  t!^n‘  feem  to  fleep  or  to  howl,  than  to  fing  the  praife  of 

”  God.  Perhaps  our  clergy  may  find  more  advantage  in 
cultivating  their  farms ;  but  they  would  furely  feel  a 
higher  and  diviner  pleafure  in  cultivating  the  taftes  and 
voices  of  their  people.  The  one,  however,  is  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  other.  An  hour  of  relaxation  in 
•a  winter  evening  might  ferve  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  tliis  pious  purpofe  ;  and  one  Ihould  imagine,  that, 
independent  of  religious  confiderations,  the  fpirit  of 
the  craft  might  dictate  fuch  a  meafure  as  calculated  to 
produce  popular  entertainment  and  gain  popular  af¬ 
fection. 

In  compofition,  the  author  either  confines  himfelf, 
as  a  fubjedt,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modulations  and 
arrangements  of  found ;  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  pleafure 
of  t  he  ear  alone  ;  or  otherwife  he  foars  a  nobler  height ; 
he  afpires  to  imitative  mufic  ;  he  endeavours  to  ren¬ 
der  the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors  dudlile  by  his 
art,  and  thus  to  'produce  the  nobleft  emotions  and 
moft  falutary  effe&s.  In  the  firft  view,  it  is  only 
neceffary  that  he  fhould  look  for  beautiful  founds  and 
agreeable  chords  ;  but  in  thefecond,  he  ought  to  con- 
fider  mufic  in  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of  the 
human  voice,  and  in  the  exprefiive  powers  of  notes 
harmonically  combined  to  fignify  or  paint  fuch  objcdls 
as  are  fufceptible  of  imitation.  In  Rouffeau’s  article 
Opera ,  fome  ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  mufic  into  a 
language  more  powerful  and  pathetic  than  eloquence 
itfelf.  See  Opera. 

Composition,  in  literature,  the  art  of  forming 
and  arranging  fentiments,  and  cloathing  them  with 
language  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  r  dif- 
courfe.  See  the  articles  Language,  Oratory,  Po¬ 
etry,  Dialogue,  Epistle,  and  History. 

<  Composition,  in  chemillry,  is  the  union  and  com¬ 
bination  of  feveral  fubftances  of  different  natures,  from 
which  a  compound  body  refults.  From  this  union  of 
bodies  of  different  natures,  a  body  is  formed,  of  a  mix¬ 
ed  nature,  which  Becker  and  Stahl  have  called  a  mix¬ 
ture,  and  which  may  be  called  a  combination,  ox  chemical 
compofition,  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the  word 
mixture .  By  this  laft,  we  underftand  only  a  mere  ap- 
poiition  of  parts;  and  which  would  therefore  give  a 
very  falfe  idea  o£  chemical  compofition,  in  which  a 
mutual  adhefion  takes  place  between  the  combined 
fubftances. 

Composition,  in  painting,  includes  the  invention 
as  well  as  difpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  at¬ 
titudes,  &c. 

Compofition,  therefore,  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  one 
of  which  finds  out,  by  means  of  hiftory,  proper  ob¬ 
jects  for  a  pi&ure;  and  the  other  difpofes  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  See  Painting. 

Composition,  in  pharmacy,  the  art  or  ad  of  mix¬ 
ing  divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine  fo  as 
they  may  aflift  each  other’s  virtues,  fupply  each  other’s 
defeds,  or  corred  any  iU  qualities  thereof.  See  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Composition,  in  commerce,  a  contrad  between 
an  infolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  in  compofition  for 
the  whole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance  accord- 


Composition,,  in  printing,  commonly  termed  com •  Compofh 
pofng,  the  arranging  of  feveral  types  or  letters  in  the  tio» 
compofing-ftick,  in  order  to  form  a  line;  and  of  fe-  c  H  * 
veral  lines  ranged  in  order,  in  the  galley,  to  make  a  ■  ^ 

page  ;  and  of  feveral  pages  to  make  a  form.  See 
Printing- 

COMPOSITE,  in  botany.  The  name  of  a  clafs 
in  Hermann  us  and  lloyen  ;  as  likewife  of  an  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding 
in  general  of  the  plants  which  have  the  charaders 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
defeription  of  this  order  is  given  under  the  article 
Syngenesia,  whjch  includes  all  the  compound 
flowers. 

COMPOSITUS  flos,  in  botany,  an  aggregate 
flower  compofed  of  many  fiofeuli  fejjiles,  on  a  common 
entire  receptacnlum,  with  a  common  periautliium,  and- 
whofe  antherae  being  five  in  number  unite  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  ;  the  flofeuli  are  monopetalous,  and  under 
each  of  them  is  a  monofpermous  gtrmen.  Compound 
flowers  are  either  ligulati ,  tuhulofi ,  or  radiatu 

COMPOST,  in  agriculture,  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  defigned  to  affift  the  foil  in.  the  way  of  ve¬ 
getation,  inffead  of  dung.  The  requifites  for  a  com* 
poll  are,  1.  That  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
quantity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  extent  of  foil. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  Ids  bulky  ;  and,  3.  It  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  equal  effeds. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture^  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  fhow,  that  the  true  vegetable  food  conlilts 
in  reality  of  the  putiid  effluvia  proceeding  from  de¬ 
cayed  animal,  and  vegetable  fubftances.  If  this  theory 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  making  compofts  as  a  fucce- 
daneunr  for  dung  is  but  very  (mall,  unlefs  they  are 
made  of  putrefied  animal -and  vegetable  fubftances  ;  i m 
which  cafe,  unkfs  in  very  lingular  circumftances,  they 
will  prove  much  dearer  than  dung  itfelf.  Several  at¬ 
tempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  had 
other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  true  vege¬ 
table  food.  An  oil-compoft.  is  recommended  in  the 
Georgical  Effays,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows : 

“  Take  of  North  American  potafh  1 2  lb.  Break  the  fait 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  veffel 
with  four  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  Hand  48 
hours;  then  add  coarfe  train  oil  14  gallons.  In  a  few 
days  the  fait  will  be  diffolved,  and  the  mixture,  upon 
ftirring,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take  I4bulhels 
of  fand,  or  20  of  dry  mold;  upon  thefe  pour  the  above 
liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this  compofition  frequently 
over,  and  in  fix  months  it  will  be  lit  for  ufe.  When, 
the  liquid  ingredients  are  put  co  one  or  two  hogfheads 
water,  a  liquid  compoft  will  be  formed,,  which  muft  be 
ufed  with  a  water  cart.” 

Xhis  compoft,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owns 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  as  indeed  may  very  na¬ 
turally  be  fuppofed ;  yet  in  fome  cafes  it  feems  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  fervice,  as  will  appear  from  fome  of 
the  following  experiments  which  we  extract  from  the 
effays  above  mentioned. 

Exp.  I.  By  the  author  of  the  effays.  “  I  took  four 
pots,  n°  I,  2,  3,4.  N  1.  contained  I2lb.  of  barren 
fand,  with  1  oz.  of  the  fand  oil  compoft.  N  2.  con¬ 
tained  12 lb.  pf  fand  without  any  mixture.  W  3.  had 
izlb.  of  fand  with  half  announce  of  flaked  lime.  N°  4. 

had. 
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were  in  a  common  field  that  had  been  long  under  the  Compofl* 


In  the  month  of  March,  I  put  fix  grains  of  wheat  in¬ 
to  each  pot,  and  during  the  fummer,  I  occafionally 
■watered  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.  All  the  time 
the  plants  were  confirming  the  farina,  I  could  obferve 
very  little  difference  in  their  appearance.  But  after 
cne  month’s  growth,  I  remarked  that  n°  1.  was  the 
belt  ;  n°  2.  the  next  ;  n°  3.  the  next;  and  n°  4.  much 
the  word.”  The  fame  differences  were  obferved  in 
Augnft,  when  n°  1.  the  heft,  had  five  fmall  ears,  which 
contained  a  few  poor  grains  of  wheat. 

Exp.  II.  By  the  fame.  “  In  the  month  of  June,  I 
-feledted  four  lands  of  equal  goodnefs  in  a  field  in¬ 
tended  for  turnips.  The  foil  was  alight  hind,  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  amongft  it.  It 
was  ploughed  out  of  fward  in  November,  and  had  not 
borne  a  crop  for  many  years.  I  fiiall  diflinguifh  my 
experimental  lands  by  n°  1,  2,  3,  4.  N5  1.  was  ma¬ 
nured  with  rotten  dung;  n°2.  with  oil- com  poll ;  n°3. 
■with  lime  ;  n°  4.  was  left  without  any  drefling.  On 
the  20th  of  June  they  were  all  fown  with  turnip-feed 
broad-caft,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  were 
twice  hoed.  In  November  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made 
the  following  remarks.  Ntt  i.the  bell;  nc  2.  the  next; 
n°  3.  the  nodi;  nJ  4.  better  than  n°3.”  Here  the 
oil-compoft  appears  in  a  favourable  light  ;  but  other 
trials,  made  with  equal  accuracy,  feem  rather  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or  quick 
growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  meliorated  by 
the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  for 
winter  crops. 

Exp .  III.  by  the  fame.  “  In  the  month  of  May, 
I  planted  12  alleys  that  lay  between  my  afparagusbeds 
with  cauliflower  plants.  Each  alley  took  up  about  30 
plants.  One  of  the  alleys  I  fet  apart  for  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  oil-compolt,  prepared  according  to  the 
dire&ions  already  given.  About  an  handful  of  the 
compoll  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower  plant. 
In  all  other  refpedls  the  alley  was  managed  like  the 
refl.  The  plants  in  general  flowered  very  well ;  but 
thofe  to  which  I  applied  the  compofl  fprung  up  hafti- 
!y  with  fmall  flalks,  and  produced  very  poor  flowers. 
I  imputed  this  unfavourable  appearance  to  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  the  compofl,  which  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  September  following  this  unfuccefsful  expe¬ 
riment,  I  planted  the  fame  alleys  with  early  cab¬ 
bages.  The  neceflity  of  meliorating  the  compofl  was 
in  this  trial  fully  confirmed.  For  the  cabbages  that 
grew  upon  the  alley,  which  in  May  had  received  the 
compofl,  were  larger  and  in  all  refpecls  finer  than  the 
others.” 

Exp .  IV.  by  James  Stovin,  Efq;  of  Doncafler. 
u  In  the  year  1769,  I  made  the  following  trial  with 
the  oil-compofl,  prepared  as  above  directed.  One  acre 
fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  oil-compofl  at 
1 8  s.  produced  five  quarters  five  bufhels.  An  acre 
fidjoining,  fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
loads  of  rotten  dung  at  3I,  produced  four  quarters 
three  bufhels  and  two  pecks.  The  compofl-barley 
was  bolder  and  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dunged  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  The  compofl  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
fix  bufhels.  In  the  year  1771,  the  fame  lands  were 
fown  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  dunged  acre.  Thtfe  experimental  lands 


plough.” 

Exp.  V.  by  Richard  Townly,  Efq.  of  Belfield. 

“  I11  the  fpring  1770,  I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground 
for  onions.  It  was  laid  out  into  fix  beds  of  the  fame 
fixe,  and  which  were  all  fown  at  the  fame  time.  Over 
two  of  them,  the  oil  compofl  was  fcattered  in  a  very 
moderate  quantity.  Over  other  two,  pigeon’s  dung  ; 
and  over  the  remaining  two,  fome  of  my  <weed-compoJ} 
(formed  of  putrefied  vegetables),  which  I  efleem  one 
of  the  befl  manures,  for  moll  vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.  The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  all  the  beds; 
but,  in  about  fix  weeks,  thofe  that  were  fed  with  the 
oil-compofl,  plainly  difeovered  the  advantage  they  had 
over  the  reft,  by  their  luxuriancy  and  colour,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fummer  perfe&ed  the  fineft  crop  I  had 
ever  feen,  being  greatly  fuperior  to  the  others  both  ia 
quantity  and  fize.  The  fame  fpring  I  made  an  expe¬ 
riment  upon  four  rows  of  cabbages,  fet  at  the  diftance 
of  four  feet  every  way.  Two  were  manured  with  oil- 
compofl,  and  two  with  my  own.  All  the  plants  were 
■unluckily  damaged,  juft  before  they  began  to  form,  by 
fome  tnrkies  getting  into  the  field  and  (plucking  off 
the  greateft  part  of  the  leaves.  However,  they  fo  far 
recovered,  in  the  September  following,  from  22  to 
281b.  a-piece.  The  rows  proved  fo  equal  in  goodnefs, 
that  I  could  not  determine  which  had  the  advantage. 
The  fame  year,  one  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  expofed  to 
the  north-eaft  winds,  which,  that  fpring,  continued  to 
blow  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  appeared  very  poor 
and  languid  at  the  time  of  tillering.  Over  it  I  order¬ 
ed  fome  of  the  oil-compofl  to  be  fown  with  the  hand  ^ 
which  not  only  recovered,  but  alfo  pufhed  forwards, 
the  wheat  plants  in  that  part  of  the  field,  fo  as  to 
make  them  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  reft.  The  fame 
fpring,  I  made,  a  comparative  experiment,  upon  four 
contiguous  lands  of  oats,  between  the  oil-compoft 
and  my  own  weed-compoil.  The  latter  had  manifeft- 
ly  the  advantage,  though  the  other  produced  a  very 
large  and  fine  crop.  I  alfo  tried  the  oil-compoft  up¬ 
on  carrots,  and  it  anfwered  exceedingly  well.  I 
did  the  fame  this  year  (>771)  both  upon  them  and 
my  onions,  and  have  the  fineft  crops  of  thefe  vege¬ 
tables  I  ever  faw  any  where  upon  the  fame  compafs 
of  ground.” 

j Exp.  VI.  by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,  in  El- 

met  near  Leeds. - “  On  the  ftrft  of  Oclober  1771, 

I  fowed  two  acres  of  a  light  channelly  foil  with  wheat, 
and  harrowed  in  the  compofl  with  the  grain.  Being 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  procure  rotten  dung 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  our  tillage  lands,  for  whiclv 
reafon  we  have  recourfe  to  land-dreffings  both  for  our 
winter  and  fpriug-corn.  Rape-dull  and  foot  are  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  ;  but  the  prefent  price  of  both  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that 
inconvenience,  I  refolved  to  make  trial  of  the  oil- 
compoft  ;  and  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  this  one 
experiment,  I  am  encouraged  to  make  a  more  exten- 
five  ufe  of  it  the  next  year.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  foot,  I  am  fatisfied, 
that  the  above  two  acres  produced  as  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  as  if  they  had  been  dreffed  with  that  excellent 
manure.” 

On  the  foppofition  that  vegetables  are  fupported  by 

matters, 
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•Compoft.  matters  of  a  faline  nature,  compofts  formed  of  diffe- 
rent  forts  of  falts  have  been  contrived,  but  with  lefs 
fuccefs  than  the  one  above  treated  of.  A  famous  com- 
pofition  of  this  kind  was  lately  fold  by  patent,  under 
the  name  of  Baron  Van  HaaVs  compoJL  The  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgical  Effays, 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virtues  of  it 
compared  with  the  oil-compoft  and  foot  mixed  with 
allies. — “  In  the  beginning  of  April  1773,  an  acre  of 
land  was  fown  with  forward  oats.  I  pitched  upon  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  which  I  eftcemed  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  upon  this  I.  Scattered  Ba¬ 
ron  Van  Haak’s  compoft,  in  the  quantity  dire  (fled  in 
his  inftrudlions.  On  one  fide  I  manured  a  land  with 
the  pil-compoft,  but  rather  with  a  lefs  quantity  than 
diredled;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  I  manured  two  lands 
with  dry  coal-allies  fifted  fine,  and’an  equal  quantity 
of  foot.  The  lands  upon  which  this  experiment  was 
made,  were  much  worn  out  with  a  long  fucceffion  of 
crops.  The  lands  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  alhes 
and  foot,  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop  ;  the  oil- 
compoft  produced  a  tolerable  good  one  ;  but  that 
which  had  only  the  afliftance  of  the  baron’s  com¬ 
poft,  produced  a  very  poor  one.  It  could  not  have 
been  worfe  had  it  been  left  deftitute  of  every  ailift- 
ance.” 

Compofts,  made  with  putrefied  animal  fubftances, 
will  no  doubt  anfwer  much  better,  in  moil  cafes,  than 
any  other  kind  of  manure,  but  they  are  difficult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  is  recommended  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  of  York. — “  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  faw- 
duft,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a 
fiaughter-houfe,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of 
the  other  till  the  whole  becomes  a  moift  and  fetid  com- 
polition.  Two  loads  of  this  compoft,  mixed  with 
three  loads  of  eaith,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  fpring-corn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-dreffing, 
it  fhould  be  put  on  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  with  the  grain.  The  prefent  year  I  have  a 
field  of  wheat  manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the 
pleafure  to  fay,  that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  turning  out  an  excellent  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  compoft  lies  in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  feems 
well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  farmers  as  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  manures  from  a  diftance.  It  is  befides 
extremely  rich,  and  will  probably  continue  in  the  land 
much  longer  than  fold-yard  or  ftable-dung.  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  it  is  capable  of  reftoring  worn  out  land  to 
its  original  frefhnefs;  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which 
is  now  growing  upon  land  much  impo verified  by  bad 
management.’’ 

Another  compoft,  prepared  from  whales  flefh,  is 
recommended  by  Mr  Charles  Chaloner. — “  I  have  a 
particular  pleafure  (fays  he)  in  deferibing  and  ma¬ 
king  public  the  beft  method  of  forming  a  compoft 
from  whales  fiefh,  as  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter.  Having  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  intended  dung-hill,  make  the  firft  layer  of  earth 
about  a  foot  in  thicknefs.  Moor-earth,  or  fuch  as  is 
taken  from  ant-hills,  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe.  O- 
ver  the  earth  lay  one  layer  of  long  litter,  from  the 
fold-yard  or  liable,  about  12  inchnefs  in  thicknefs, 
then  a  layer  of  whale-flelh,  and  over  that  another  layer 
of  dung.  Repeat  the  operations  till  the  heap  be  rai¬ 


led  about  fix  feet,  then  give  it  a  thick  covering  of 
earth,  and  coat  the  heap  with  fods.  In  this  manner 
each  layer  of  flefii  will  be  placed  between  two  layers  of 
dung.  In  about  a  month  turn  the  whole  in  the  ufual ' 
manner,  which  will  occafion  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat 
and  fermentation.  When  turned,  coat  with  earth  as 
before,  with  a  view  to  confine  the  putrid  fleam  which 
would  otherwife  efcape.  I11  a  month  or  two  the  heap 
will  be  found  to  be  confiderably  fallen,  when  it  fhould 
have  a  fecond  turning  as  before.  The  operation  of 
turning  mull  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the 
whole  becomes  an  uniformly  putrid  mafs.  The  whale- 
flelh  is  of  different  degrees  of  firmnefs,  fome  of  it  be¬ 
ing  almoft  liquid  ;  and,  in  proportion*  to  its  firmnefs, 
the  heap  will  become  fooner  or  later  fit  for  ufe.  In 
general,  the  compoft  fhould  not  be  ufed  till  12  months 
old;  but  that  depends  upon  fcircumftance6.  Guard  the 
heap  from  dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  thefe 
animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  whale-flefh.  This  ani¬ 
mal  compoft  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to 
all  purpofes  where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I 
have  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs  for  cabbages,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  drefling  for  meE do w- ground.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beft  computation,  one  hogfhead  of  whale 
refufe,  will  make  eight  loads  of  dung,  which,  when  we 
confider  the  great  facility  with  which  this  bafis  of  our 
dung-hill  may  be  carried,  is  a  momentous  concern  to 
fuch  farmers  as  lie  remote  from  a  large  town.”  See 
Manure. 

Compost,  in  gardening,  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
earths,  earthy  fubftances,  and  dungs,  either  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  foil  of  a  garden,  or  for 
that  of  fome  particular  plants.  Almoft  every  plant  de¬ 
lights  in  fome  peculiar  mixture  of  foils  or  compoft, 
in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  others.  The 
moft  remarkable  and  generally  ufeful  of  thefe,  are 
taken  notice  of  under  the  defeription  of  the  feveral 
botanical  articles,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

COMPOSTELLA,  a  celebrated  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  Galicia,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  and 
an  univerfity.  The  public  fquares,  and  the  churches, 
particularly  the  Metropolitan  church,  are  very  magni¬ 
ficent.  It  has  a  great  number  of  monafteries,  for 
both  fexes,  and  about  2000  houfes.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  body  of  St  James  was  buried  here,  which 
draws  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from  moft  parts  of 
Chriftendom.  They  walk  in  proceffion  to  the  church> 
and  vifit  his  wooden  image,  which  Hands  on  the  great 
altar,  and  is  illuminated  with  40  or  50  wax-candles. 
They  kifs  it  three  times  with  a  very  refpe£lful  devo¬ 
tion,  and  then  put  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the 
church  there  are  3c  filver  lamps,  always  lighted,  and 
fix  chandeliers  of  filver,  five  feet  high.  The  poor  pil¬ 
grims  are  received  into  an  hofpital,  built  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  which  Hands  near  the  church;  and  round  it  are 
galleries  of  free  (lone,  fupported  by  large  pillars.  The 
archbifhop  is  one  of  the  richeft  prelates  in  Spain,  ha¬ 
ving  70,000  crowns  a  year.  From  this  town  the  mi¬ 
litary  order  of  St  Jago,  or  St  James,  had  its  original. 
It  is  feated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Tam- 
bra  and  Ulla,  in  a  pleafant  plain.  W.  Long.  7.  1 7. 
N.  Lat.  42.  54. 

New  Com  post  ell  a  town  of  North  America,  in 

New7  Spain,  and  province  of  Xalifco,  built  in  1531* 
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Compound  It  is  feated  near  the  South  Sea.  W.  Long.  no.  12. 
II  N.  Lat.  21.  o. 

COMPOUND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  compofed  or  made  up  of  diffe¬ 
rent  things  ;  thus  we  fay,  a  compound  word,  com¬ 
pound  found,  compound  tafte,  &c. — Compound  differs 
from  complex ,  and  Hands  oppofed  to Jimple.  See  Com¬ 
plex  and  Simple. 

Compound  Flower.  See  Compositus  Flos. 

Compound  Interejl ,  called  alfo  interejl  upon  interejl , 
is  that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal, 
but  upon  the  intereft  itfelf  forborn  ;  which  hereby  be¬ 
comes  a  fort  of  fecondary  principal.  See  Interest. 

Compound  Motion ,  that  motion  which  is  effected  by 
feveral  confpiring  powers.  Powers  are  faid  to  confpire 
if  the  direction  of  the  one  be  not  quite  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  other  ;  as  when  the  radius  of  a  circle  is 
conceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  point  to  move  ftiaight  flfeing  it. 

Compound  Numbers ,  thofe  which  may  be  divided 
by  fome  other  number  befides  unity,  without  leaving 
any  remainder;  fuch  are  18,  20,  See.  the  firll  being 
ineafured  by  the  numbers  2,  6,  or  9  ;  and  the  fecond 
by  the  numbers  2,  4,  5,  10. 

Compound  Quantities.  See  Algebra. 

Compound  Ra'io,  is  that  which  the  produd  of  the 
antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  produd 
of  their  confequents.  Thus,  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  12. 

Compound  (fubffantive),  the  refult  or  effed  of  a 
compofition  of  different  things  ;  or  a  mafs  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  Engliffi  church-hiftqry, 
denotes  a  fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
in  1667-8,  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  in 
behalf  of  proteftant  diffenters,  and  admitting  them 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief- Baron  Hale,  but 
difallowed.  The  attempt  wras  renewed  by  Tillotfon 
and  Stillingfleet  in  1674,  ar*d  the  terms  were  fettled 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  nonconformifls  ;  but  the  bi- 
fliops  refufed  their  affent.  This  fcheme  was  likewife 
revived  again  immediately  after  the  Revolution  ;  the 
king  and  queen  expreffed  their  defire  of  an  union  : 
however  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts  ;  and  the 
ad  of  toleration  was  obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  metaphyfics,  is  that  ad  of 
the  mind  whereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  objed 
that  is  prefented  to  it,  on  all  the  Tides  whereon  it  is 
capable  of  being  apprehended  or  known.  To  com¬ 
prehend  a  thing  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen,  rem  ali¬ 
quant  totam  et  totaliter  cognofcere. 

Comprehension,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure 
whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part ;  or 
that  of  a  part  for  a  whole  ;  or  a  definite  number  of 
any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgery,  a  bolfter  of  foft  linen 
cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to 
cover  a  plafter,  in  order  not  only  to  preferve  the  part 
from  the  external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  retain  the 
dreffings  or  medicines. 

COMPRESSION,  the  ad  of  prefiing  or  fqueezing 
fome  matter  together,  fo  as  to  fet  its  parts  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  make  it  poffefs  lefs  fpace.  Compref- 
Jion  properly  differs  from  iondenfation}  in  that  the  Iat- 
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ter  is  performed  by  the  adion  of  cold,  the  former  by 
fome  external  violence. 

COMPROMISE,  a  treaty  or  contrad,  whereby  two 
contending  parties  eftablifh  one  or  more  arbitrators  to 
judge  of  and  terminate  their  difference  in  an  amicable 
manner. 

COMPTON  (Henry),  bifhop  of  London,  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Spencer  Earl  of  Northampton,  and 
born  in  1632.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
became  cornet  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  :  but  foon  after 
quitting  the  army  for  the  church,  he  was  made  bifhop 
of  Oxford  in  1674;  and  about  a  year  after  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  entrufted  with  the 
education  of  the  two  princeffes  Mary  and  Anne,  whom 
he  alfo  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of  Orange 
and  Denmark  ;  and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Proteftant 
religion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  tutor, 
to  whom,  when  popery  began  to  prevail  at  court,  it 
was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was  fuf- 
pended  from  his  ecclefiaftical  fundion  by  James  IL 
but  was  reftoredby  him  again  on  the  prince  of  Orange's 
invafion.  He  and  the  bifhop  of  Briftol  made  the  ma¬ 
jority  for  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  a  king  :  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  raffing  the  litur¬ 
gy  ;  and  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  diffeu- 
ters  to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability 
checked  his  further  promotion.  He  died  in  1713  ; 
but,  living  in  bufy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
behind  him. 

Comptroller.  See  Contp.oll.er. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  difpatched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  to 
compel  tire  payment  of  taxes,  &c.  not  paid  within  the 
time  preferibed.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  verb 
compelled ,  “  to  oblige,  conftrain.”  Thefe  were  char¬ 
ged  with  fo  many  exadions,  under  colour  of  their 
office,  that  Honorius  caffiiered  them  by  a  law  in  412. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  com- 
pulfors  ;  which  were  officers  among  the  Goths,  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the 
fight,  or  to  run  to  an  attack,  8c c. 

Caffian  mentions  a  kind  of  monadic  compulfors, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical 
office,  and  to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at 
thofe  hours. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an  inward  grief 
in  the  mind  for  having  offended  God.  The  word  comes 
from  compungere ,  of  pungere ,  u  to  prick.5' — The  Ro- 
manifts  own  their  confeffion  infigniiicant  unlefs  attend¬ 
ed  with  compundion  or  pricking  of  heart. 

Among  fpiritualifts,  compundion  bears  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fignification  ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for 
haying  offended  God,  but  alfo  a  pious  fenfation  of 
grief,  forrow,  and  difpleafure,  on  other  motives. 
Thus,  the  miferies  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  loft 
in  the  world,  the  blindnefs  of  the  wicked,  See.  are  to 
pious  people  motives  of  compundion. 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that,  by  oath,  juftifies  an¬ 
other  perfon’s  innocence.  Compurgators  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  evidences  in  the  jurifpruderice  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fubjed  in  difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  a  perfon  was  charged. 
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COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  manner 
of  eftimating  time,  weights,  meafure,  moneys,  or  quan¬ 
tities  of  any  kind. — The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
/  among  mathematicians  in  the  like  fenfe  as  calculation. 
COMUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Orobii,  of 
an  ancient  (landing,"  and  formerly  powerful,  daring  to 
difpute  with  the  Romans :  Comsnfes ,  the  people  ;  6 o- 
menfts  Ager<>  the  epithet.  It  became  afterwards  no  in- 
confiderable  municipium,  to  which  Julius  Csefar  added 
5000  new  coloniils  (Strabo)  ;  whence  it  was  general¬ 
ly  called  Novocomum ,  and  the  people  Novocomenfes.  But 
in  time  it  recovered  its  ancient  name,  Comum;  Pliny 
the  Younger,  a  native  of  that  place,  calling  it  by  no 
other  name.  Now  Como ,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.,  at 
the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  E.  Long. 

0,  35.  N.  Lat.  46. 

COMUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  jollity  or  fefti- 
vity.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  he  was  the  Cha- 
mos  of  the  Moabites  ;  Beel-Phegor,  Baal-Peor,  Pna- 
pus,  and  Bacchus.  He  is  rcprefented  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  young  man,  with  an  inflamed  red  coun¬ 
tenance,  his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  with  flowers  5 
his  air  drowfy ;  leaning  on  a  liuntfman’s  fpear  in  Ins 
left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch  in  his  right. 
His  ftatue  was  placed  at  the  chamber  doors  of  new 
married  perfons ;  his  pedeftal  crowned  with  floweis. 
CON,  or  Cond.  See  Cond. 

CONANT  (Dr  John),  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
born  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  College 
Oxford  ;  was,  by  the  parliament,  conftituted  one  of 
the  aifembly  of  divines,  though  he  feldom,  if  ever,  fat 
with* them  ;  and  in  1657  was  admitted  vice-chancellor 
of  the  univerfity.  On  the  reftoration  he  was  one  of 
the  commifiionere,  and  aflifted  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy  ;  but  was  deprived  by  the  aft  of  uniformi¬ 
ty  :  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
arch- deacon  of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worcef- 
ter.  In  1686  he  loft  h's  fight;  and  died  in  1693  ; 
leaving  a  number  of  admired  fermons,  afteiwaids  pu- 
blilhed  in  fix  volumes. 

CONARION,  or  Conoides,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
gland.  See  Anatomy,  n°  132. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofopliy 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  exprefted  by  any  time 
or  length  ;  as  the  conatus  recedendi  ah  axe  mot  us ,  is 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  makes 
to  recede,  or  fly  off  from  the  centre  or  axi3  of  its  mo¬ 
tion. 

CONCA  (Sebaftian),  called  Cavalier r  a  celebrated 
liiftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  boin  at  Gaeta  in 
1679,  and  placed  as  a  difciple  with  Francefco  Solime- 
na,  an  incomparable  mafter.  Under  his  direction 
Conca  exerted  his  utmoft  induftry  to  obtain  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  tlie  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  kind  of  ainufement  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  ftudies.  Solimena 
foon  perceived  in  his  difciple  fiich  talents,  and  iuch  a 
difpofition,  as  would  qualify  him  to  make  a  very  great, 
progrefs  ;  and  on  that  account  he  conceived  fo  ftrong 
an  affeflion  for  him,  that  he  not  only  afforded  him  the 
bed  inftru&iors,  but  often  employed  him  to  (ketch  af¬ 
ter  his  own  defigns  ;  took  him  along  with  him  to 
Monte  Caflino,  where  he  was  to  paint  a  chapel  in  fref- 
co  ;  and  there  made  Conca  acquainted  with  every  thing 
N°8S: 
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relative  to  that  manner  of  painting,  At  his  return  to 
Naples  with  Solimena,  he  was,  if  poftible,  dill  more 
afliduous  to  improve  hlmfelf  to  the  utmoft;  and  en¬ 
tered  011  a  proje&  that  might  at  once  advance  his  in¬ 
come,  and  add  to  liis  expertnefs  in  his  profelfion.  That 
project  was,  to  paint  portraits  ill  a  fmall  lize  and  at  a 
low  rate  ;  by  which  fcheme  all  ranks  of  perfons  crowd¬ 
ed  to  him  ;  and  be  fide  the  pecuniary  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  it,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  freedom  of 
hand  in  penciling  and  colouring  ;  a  good  habit  of  imi¬ 
tating  nature  with  an  elegant  choice  ;  and  likewife 
great  diverfity  of  airs  of  heads,  which  were  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ufe  to  him  in  his  future  beautiful  compofitions. 
As  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  Rome,  he  obtained 
permiflion  from  Solimena  to  indulge  his  inclination  ; 
and  although  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
vifited  that  city,  yet  he  fpent  eight  years  in  conftant 
ftudy  after  the  antiques,  after  Buonaroti,  Raphael, 
and  the  Caracci,  and  per  felled  himfelf  in  every  pait 
of  liis  profefiion.  The  fame  of  his  works  foon  fpread 
throughout  Rome,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  who  was  a  princely  encourager 
of  artifts;  and  Conca  having  (hown  an  elegant  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  a  compofition  reprefenting  Iierod 
inquiiing  of  the  wife  men  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
the  Meftiah,  the  figures  being  as  large  as  life,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  thought  it  fo  excellent  a  performance  that  lie 
rewarded  him  in  a  munificent  manner,  entertained  him 
in  liis  own  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  XI.  who  appointed  Conca  to  paint  the  pi&ureof 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  church  of  S.  John  Late- 
ran  ;  which  he  executed  with  univerlal  applaufe.  On 
that  occafion  the  pope  was  defirous  to  give  him  fome 
particular  mark  of  his  efteem  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  aflembly  of  the  academicians  of  St  Luke,  he 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
cardinal  prefented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  crofs, 
which  Conca,  out  of  refpedl  to  his  patron,  always 
wore  at  his  bofom.  From  that  time  he  was  inceffant- 
ly  employed,  and  liis  works  were  folicited  by  mod  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.  The  churches  and  chapeh  of 
every  part  of  Italy  are  enriched  with  fome  of  his  com¬ 
pofitions  ;  of  which  he  painted  an  incredible  number, 
as  lie  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never  difcon- 
tinued  his  labours.  He  was  earneilly  invited  by  Phi¬ 
lip  V.  of  Spain  to  vifit  his  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.  He  painted  two  admi¬ 
rable  pictures  for  the  king  of  Poland,  with  figures  as 
large  as  life  ;  in  one  was  reprefented  Alexander  pre- 
fenting  Bucephalus  to  Philip,  after  he  had  managed 
him  ;  a  grand  compofition,  with  a  multitude  of  fi¬ 
gures,  corre&ly  defigned,  and  charmingly  grouped 
and  difpofed  ;  the  whole  being  adorned  with  mod  ele¬ 
gant  archite&ure,  in  true  and  beautiful  perfpeftwe. 
The  other  was  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Roxa¬ 
na,  the  daughter  of  Dai  ins,  which  was  in  every  re- 
fpe£  equal  to  the  former.  He  was  a*  la  ft  fo  ftrong- 
ly  pr tffed  to  go  to  Naples,  that  he  undertook  the 
journey  ;  and  was  received  in  that  kingdom  with  all 
the  refpedl  and  honour  due  to  his  merit  ;  and  there  he 
finiftied  feveral  noble  defigns,  as  alfo  at  Gaeta  his  na¬ 
tive  city.  While  he  continued  at  Naples,  he  received 
in  the  royal  prefence  a  fnufF-box  of  very  great  value, 
prefented  to  him  in  the  king’s  name  by  the  marquis  of 
Tanucci,  at  that  time  prime  min ifter;  and  in  the  year 
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Cor.cale  1 7 57,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  ennoble  him  and  all  his 
ll  defendants.  At  that  time  he  was  78,  and  it  is  con- 
^tion^"  gently  that  he  (h*e(l  in  1761  aged  82,  which  is 
‘  .  very  probable,  though  not  pofitively  certain.  He  un- 
derftood  perfpe&ive  and  architefture  thoroughly,  and 
added  to  it  a  fine  underftanding  of  the  chiaro-fcuro. 
His  ftyle  of  compofition  is  grand  and  elegant ;  his  de- 
fign  very  correft  ;  his  difpofition  ingenious  ;  his  atti¬ 
tudes  and  exprefiion  full  of  truth,  nature,  and  variety  ; 
and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  The  hiftory  of  Diana 
and  Adlseon,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton. 

CONCALE  bay,  is  on  the  coaft  of  France  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  where  the  Englifh  forces  landed  in  June  1758, 
in  order  to  go  to  St  Maloes  ;  which  they  did,  and 
burnt  all  the  fhips  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above 
100,*  of  all  forts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  and  is  famous  for  oyfters.  It  is  18 
miles  eaft  of  St  Maloes,  and  197  weft  of  Paris.  W. 
Long.  1.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

CONCARNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bretagne, 
with  a  harbour  and  a  caftie.  E.  Long.  3.  45.  N.Lat. 
47-  55- 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  fecond  caufes  upon 
each  other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of 
fpherical  ones. 

Concave  Glajfes ,  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
are  ufually  of  a  fpherical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
*  of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  &c.  All  objects  feen 
through  concave  glaffes  appear  ereft  and  diminifhed. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Hence  the  particles  of 
fait,  in  lea- water,  are  faid  to  be  concentrated  ;  that 
is,  brought  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  wa¬ 
tery  part. 

CONCENTRIC,  ill  mathematics,  fomething  that 
has  the  fame-  common  centre  with  another  :  it  ftands 
iri  oppofition  to  excentric. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  Ample  apprehenfion 
or  perception  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  Some 
writers,  as  Lord  Ivames,  diftinguifli  between  concep¬ 
tion  and  perception  ;  making  the  latter  to  denote  the 
confcioufnefs  of  an  obje£l  when  prefent,  or  to  include 
the  reality  of  its  objeA  ;  w  hereas  conception  exprefles 
the  forming  an  idea  of  an  obje&  whether  prefent  or 
abfent,  or  without  any  convi&ion  of  its  reality. 

Conception,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  firft  for¬ 
mation  of  the  embryo,  or  foetus,  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  fuch  a  concourfe  and 
commixture  of  the  prolific  feed  of  the  male  with  that 
of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  imme¬ 
diately  produces  an  embryo. 

The  fymptoms  of  conception  or  pregnancy  are, 
when,  in  a  few  days  after  the  conjugal  aft,  a  fmall 
pain  is  perceived  about  the  navel,  and  is  attended  with 
fome  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  within  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four, 
months,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow,  or  prove  in  lefs 
quantity  than  uinal.  Upon  the  firft  failure  of  this 
kind,  the  woman  begins  to  count  the  feries  of  her 
weeks,  without  taking  any 'notice  of  the  time  before 
Vol.V.  Pait  L 


elapfed  ;  after  this,  or  between  the  fecond  or  third  Concep- 
monfchs,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of  tIoC* 
the  embryo  become  perceivable  to  the  mother  ;  who 
hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  naufea,  vomiting, 
loathing,  longing,  Sc c.  About  this  time  the  breafts 
begin  to  fwell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a 
little  milk  ;  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them  : 
the  eyes  feem  funk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  firft 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner  and 
flenderer  ;  the  abdomen  being  alfo  deprefled  ;  though 
it  afterwards  diftends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

The  manner  w-herein  conception  is  effected  is  thus 
laid  down  by  the  modern  writers  :  In  the  fuperficies  6f 
the  ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid 
fpherules,  confiding  of  two  concentric  membranes  fill¬ 
ed  with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and  connected  to  the 
furface  of  the  ovaria,  underneath  the  tegument,  by  a 
thick  calyx,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the  mi¬ 
nute  ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Thefe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwell, 
raife  and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the 
form  of  papillae  ;  till,  the  head  propending  from  the 
ftalk,  it  is  at  length  feparated  from  it  ;  leaving  be¬ 
hind  it  a  hollow  cicatrix  in  the  broken  membrane  of 
the  ovary ;  which,  however,  foon  grow3  up  again 

Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  (till  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  feetufes  have  been  frequently  found  ;  whence  it 
appears,  that  thefe  are  a  kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving 
their  flru&ure  from  tlie  veflels  of  the  ovary,  and  their 
liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  be¬ 
ing  f welled  and  ftiffened  by  the  a£l  of  venery,  with 
their  mufcular  fimbrias,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the 
ovaries,  comprefs  them,  and  by  that  compreffion  ex¬ 
pand  their  own  mouths  :  and  thus  the  eggs,  now  ma¬ 
ture,  and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their 
cavities,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus;  where  they  may  eitfier  be  cherifhed  and  le- 
tained,  as  when  they  meet  ivith  the  male  feed  ;  or,  if 
they  want  that,  again  expelled. 

Hence  the  phenomena  of  falfe  conceptions,  abor* 
tions,  foetufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  Sc c.  For  in  coition,  the  male  feed, 
abounding  with  living  animalcules,  agitated  with  a 
great  force,  a  briik  heat,  and  probably  with  a  great 
quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  is  violently  impelled  through 
the  mouth  cf  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occafion  is 
opener,  and  through  the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  which  on  this  occafion  are  laxer  than  ordinary, 
into  the  uterus  itfelf ;  which  now,  in  like  manner,  be¬ 
comes  more  atftive,  turgid,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moift- 
cncd  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph  and  fpirits,  by  means 
of  the  titillaticm  excited  in  the  nervous  papillae  by  the 
attrition  again  ft  the  ruga*  of  the  vagina. 

The  femen  thus  difpofed  in  the  uterus,  is  retained, 
heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convulfive  conftri&ion  of 
the  uterus  itfelf ;  till  meeting  with  the  ova,  the  fined 
and  moft  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated 
pores  of  the  membranula  of  the  ovum,  now  become 
glandulous  ;  is  there  retained,  nourifhed,  dilated;  grows 
to  its  umbilicus,  or  navel ;  ftifles  the  oilier  lefs  lively 
animalcules  ;  and  thus  is  conception  effe&ed. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  conception  may  happen  in 
any  part  where  the  femen  meets  with  an  ovum  :  thus 
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whether  5c  be  carried  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  ovary',  and  there  call  upon  the  ovum  ;  or  whether 
it  meet  with  it  in  f  )me  recefs  of  the  tube  itfelf ;  or, 
laftly,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it 
may  (bill  have  the  lame  efied,  as  it  appears  from  obfer- 
vation  a&uaily  to  have  done.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
conception  is  then  mod  perfed  when  the  two,  viz.  the 
femen  and  ovum,  are  carried  at  the  fame  time  into  the 
uterus,  and  there  mixed,  &c. 

Other  anatomifts  choofe  to  fuppofe  the  male  feed 
taken  up,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins 
which  open  into  the  vagina,  &c.  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood  ;  by  which,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is 
carried,  duly  prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  feveral  writers,  that  women 
may  pnfiibly  conceive  in  their  deep,  and  be  with  child 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  occafion  of  it.  As  ri¬ 
diculous  and  abfurd  as  this  dodrine  may  appear  to  the 
generality  of  the  world,  no  left*  an  author  than  Gui- 
fili  has  thought  it  worthy  a  particular  differtation. 

Conception  Immaculate  of  the  Holy  Virgin ,  is  a 
feail  eftablifhed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate ,  i.  e.  without  original  fin,  held  in 
the  Romifh  church  on  the  8th  of  December.  The 
immaculate  conception  is  the  great  head  of  controver- 
fy  between  the  Scotifts  and  Thomiils  ;  the  former 
maintaining,  and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
bpanifh  military  orders,  of  St  James  of  the  fword,  Cala- 
trava,  and  Alcantara,  tile  knights  take  a  vow  at  their 
admiffion  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception.  This 
refolution  was  firft  taken  in  1652.  Peter  d’Alva  has 
published  48  huge  volume  &  in  folio  on  the  myfteries  of 
the  conception. 

Conception,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  79.  12.  S.  Lat. 
36.  43;  and  istheoldeft  European  fettlement  in  Chili, 
and  the  fecond  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  firft 
fettlement  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 
oifby  the  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  refidence  at  St  Jago.  Since  that  time  both 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1730 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  fhock, 
the  find:  eoncufiions  of  which  were  attended  with  an  un- 
ufual  fwelling  of  the  fea,  that  overturned  the  few  houfes 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  pretty  much  frequented;  on 
which  account  the  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  con¬ 
sequence.  The  king  allows  annually  350,000  pieces 
of  eight  for  the  fupport  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men  ;  a 
corps  that  is  feldom  complete.  None  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  considerable  ;  but  thofe  towards  the  land  are 
wretched.  The  Spaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  fecu- 
rity  with  refpeft  to  the  Indians,  and  have  no  notion 
of  any  attack  from  the  land  fide.  It  is  faid  indeed, 
that  not  only  this  but  all  the  fettlements  in  Chili  and 
Peru  would  fall  aneafy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy  5  the  fortifications  being  in  ruins,  and  the  gar- 
rifons  fcarce  half  the  number  required  by  the  king: 
owing  to  the  avarice,  ignorance,  and  fupine  negligence 
of  the  governors,  who  fludy  nothing  but  to  enrich 
themfelves. 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 


Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  Guatimali.  It  is  feated  Concert 
near  the  fea-coaft,  100  miles  weft  of  Porto-bello,  and  r  tl 
a  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  fea.  W.  Long.  83.5.  Con^rra- 
N.  Lat.  ro.  o.  1  -  _j 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  mufic,  a  number 
or  company  of  muficians,  playing  or  Tinging  the  fame 
piece  of  mufic  or  fong  at  the  fame  time. 

CONCERT ATO  intimates  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be 
coinpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may 
have  their  recitativos,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inftruments. 

CONCERTO  G Rossi,  the  grand  chorus  of  a  con¬ 
cert,  or  thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per¬ 
form  or  play  together. 

CONCESSION,  in  general,  fignifies  either  the  a£t 
©f  granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itfelf 
which  is  fo  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  fome- 
tiling  is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  (iifpute, 
to  obtain  fometliing  that  one  would  have  granted  to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the- following  conceftion  of  Dido,  in  Virgil : 

“  The  nuptial*  he  difciamis,  I  ur^e  no  more; 

“  l.et  him  purfue  the  pro: vis'd  Latian  iliore. 

••  A  ihort  delay  is  all  l  afl;  him  now  ; 

“  A  paufe  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo/’ 

CONCHA,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  the  Myti- 
lus,  Solen,  and  other  fhell-fifh. 

CONCHES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  with  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  abbey,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

It  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 
of  Ouche,  45  miles  north-weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long,, 
o.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

CONCHITES  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  neat  Megara,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  of  fea-fhells, 
and  other  marine  bodies  immerfed  in  it. 

CONCHOID,  in  geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes.  See  Fluxions. 

CONCHYLIA,  a  general  name  for  all  petrified 
fhells,  as  limpets,  cochleae,  nautili,  conchas,  lepades,  Sc c. 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  glafs  art,  is,  for  the  cryftal- 
glafs,  what  the  founder  is  at  the  green-glafs  houfes. 

He  is  the  perfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait 
on  allies  and  fand,  and  works  them  with  a  ftrong  fire 
till  they  run  into  lumps  and  become  white  ;  and  if  the 
metal  be  too  hard,  and  confequently  brittle,  he  adds 
fait  or  allies,  and  if  too  foft,  fand  ;  ftill  mixing  them 
to  a  fit  temper,  which  is  only  known  by  the  working* 

CONCINNOUS  intervals,  in  mufic,  are  fuch  as 
are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with* 
concords  ;  being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
able  in  themfelves ;  but  having  a  good  effedl,  as  by 
their  oppofition  they  heighten  the  more  efTential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pleafure  :  or  as,  by  their  mixture  and  combi¬ 
nation  with  them,  they  produce  a  variety  neeefiary 
to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

Concinnous  Syflem ,  in  mufic.  A  fyftem  is  faid: 
to  be  concinnous,  or  divided  concinnouily,  when  its 
parts,  conftdered  as  fimple  intervals,  are  concinnous  ^ 
and  are  befides  placed  in  fuch  an  order  between  the 
extremes,  as  that  the  fucceffion  of  founds,,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effedl. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  ihout  raifed 
by  thofe  prefent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet 
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Conclave  fire  to  the  funeral  pile.  See  Shout  - 

II  alfb  applied  to  the  iignal  given  to  the  Roman  ioldiers 
Concord.  tQ  decamp>  whence  the  expreflion  conclamare  vafa ;  and 
conclamnri  arma ,  was  a  fignal  for  battle.  It  was  like- 
wife  ufed  for  a  pradice  of  calling  to  a  perfon  deceafed 
three  times  by  his  name ;  and  when  no  reply  was  re¬ 
turned,  they  thus  expreffed  his  deceafe,  conclamatum  ejl. 
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The  word  .was  adopting  it  as  the  rule  of  faith;  the  confequep.ce  of 

which  was  a  couteft,  that  reduced  its  credit  and  autho-  ^ 

rity.  Concordat. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  didionary  or  index  to  the 
Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  infpired  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically ; 
and  the  various  places  where  they  occur  referred  tor; 
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ceffation  of  the  Roman  empire. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals  of 
the  RomHh  church  meet,  and  are  fhut  up,  in  order  to 
the  eledion  of  a  pope. 

The  conclave  is  a  range  of  fmall  cells,  10  feet  fquare, 
made  of  wainfeot :  tliefe  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
for  by  lot.  They  Hand  in  a  line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  fmall  fpace  between 
each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it. 

The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place, 
for  the  conftitutious  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  the  conclave  as  they 
think  moft  convenient ;  yet  it  is  generally  held  in  the 

Vatican.  ,  ,  , 

The  conclave  is  very  Avidly  guarded  by  troops : 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  ihut  up  in  the 
conclave,  are  fpoke  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of, 
and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  ;  even  the  proviiions  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  convey¬ 
ed  by  that  means  from  the  minifters  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  perfons  who  may  have  an  intereft  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  affembly,  or  meet- 
iim,  of  the  cardinals  fhut  up  for  thecleaion  of  a  pope. 

CONCLUSION,  inlogic,  the  tonfequence  or  judge¬ 
ment  drawn  from  what  was  afferted  in  the  .premifes  ; 
or  the  previous  judgments  in  reafoning,  gained  from 
combining  the  extreme  ideas  between  themfelves. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  the  change  winch 
the  food  undergoes  in  the  flomach,  CsV.  to  become 
chyle.  See  Chyle. 

CONCOMITANT,  fomething  that  accompanies  or 
goes  along  with  another.  # 

CONCORD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  conftruCtion. 
called  fyntax,  in  which*  the  words  of  a  fentence  agree  ; 
that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  gender, 
number,  and  cafe ;  and  verbs  in  the  fame  number  and 
perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns.  See  Grammar. 

Concord,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that 
are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in 
fucceffion  or  confonance. 

Form  of  Concord,  in  ecclefiaffical  hiftory,  a  ftandard- 
book  among  the  Lutherans,  compofed  at  Torgaw,  in 
1  c76,  and  thence  called  the  Book  of  Torgaw,  and  re¬ 
viewed  at  Berg  by  fix  Lutheran  dodors  of  Germany, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  James  Andres.  This 
book  contains  in  two  parts,  a  fyftem  of  dodrine,  the 
fnbfcription  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion, 
and  a  formal  and  very  fevere  condemnation  of  all  who  _ 

differed  from  the  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  re-  \  ca 

fped  to  the  majefty  and  omniprefence  of  Clinft’s  body,  l 

and  the  real  manducation  of  his  flefh  and  blood  111  the 
eueharift.  It  was  firft  impofed  on  the  Saxons  by  Au- 
guftus,  and  occafioned  great  oppofition  and  dillurhapce. 

The  difpute  about  it  wasrevived  in  Switzerland  in  1 7  i  o, 
when  the  magiftrates  of  Bern  publifhed  an  order  for 


veral  fignilicatioifs  of  the  fame  word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Charo,  is  faid  to  have  employ¬ 
ed  500  monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a  Latin 
concordance  :  befides  which,  we  have  feveral  other 
concordances  in  the  fame  language  ;  one,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  called  the  concordance  of  England,  compiled  by  J. 
Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants  ;  another  more 
accurate  one,  by  the  Jefuit  de  Zamora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  He¬ 
brew  concordance,  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  1523, 
containing  all  the  fdebrew  roots  blanched  into  tiierr 
various  fignifications,  and  under  each  fignification  all 
the  places  in  feripture  wherein  it  occurs :  but  the  bell 
and  moft  ufeful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Bux- 
torf,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1632. 

Dr  Taylor  publiflied,  in  1754,  a  Hebrew  concord¬ 
ance  in  two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to  the  Lnglilh 
Bible,  and  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  for.  the  New 
Teftament :  indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kircheris  on 
the  Old  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  concordantial  di&ionary 
than  a  concordance  ;  containing  all  the  Hebrew  words 
in  an  alphabetical  order  ;  and  underneath  all  the  in¬ 
terpretations  or  fenfes  the  LXX.  give  them  ;  and  in 
each  interpretation,  all  the  places  where  they  occur  in 
that  verfion. 

In  1718,  Trommius  publiflied  his  Greek  concord¬ 
ance  for  the  Septuagint  at  Amfterdam,  in  two  volumes 
folio  ;  and  Schmidius  improving  on  a  fiinilar  work  of 
H.  Stephen,  has  given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance 
for  the  New  Teftament,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leipdc,  an.  iyH* 

Calafius,  an  Italian  Cordelier,  has  given  us  concord¬ 
ances  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  co¬ 
lumns  :  the  firft,  which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mor¬ 
decai  Nathan,  word  for  word,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  the  books  and  chapters :  in  the  other  column 
is  a  Latin  interpretation  of  each  paffage  of  feripture 
quoted  by  R.  Mordecai ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
hus’s  own;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of ^ the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  when  different  from  his.  The 
work  is  in  4  vols  folio,  printed  at  Rome  in  1621. 

We  have  feveral  very  copious  concordances  in 
Englifh,  as  Newmann’s,  &c.  but  the  laft  and  beft 
eft  earned,  is  that  in  4to.  by  Alex.  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  fuch  as  have  feveral 
words  in  common  %  but  which,  by  the  addition  of 
other  words,  convey  an  oppofite,  at  leaft  a  different 
meaning.  Such  are  thofe, 

'  canis  l  w  ftha  1  wnatur  ]  y  omnia  5  J™*' 
L  lupus  5  J  \  nutritur  }  (_  vajlat. 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  Canon  law,  denotes  a  cove¬ 
nant  or  agreement  concerning  fome  beneficiary  mat¬ 
ter,  as  a  refigrvation,  permutation, promotion,  or  thelike. 

The  council  of  Trent,  fed*,  vi.  de  reform .  cap.  4. 
fpeaking  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority 
P  p  2  and 


CON 


Concor-  and  approbation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  concordias  qua 
tantum  fuos  olligant  aufiores,  non  fuccejfores.  And  the 
Concre  ion.,  congregation  of  cardinals,  who  have  explained  this  de- 
W*  cree,  declares  alfo  that  a  rnnrnr^t  rannnt 
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-  cree,  declares  alfo  that  a  concordat  cannot  be  valid  fo 
as  to  bind  fucceffors,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

Concordat  is  alfo  ufed,  absolutely,  among  the 
French,  for  an  agreement  concluded  at  JBologna  in 
1516,  between  pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
for  regulating  the  manner  cf  nominating  to  benefices. 

The  concordat  ferves  in  iieu  of  the  Pragmatic  fano 
tion,  which  has  been  abrogated  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
pragmatic  fan&ion  foftened  and  reformed.  The  con¬ 
cordat  between  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
refembles  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  a  German  concordat,  made  between 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  144$,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed 
by  pope  Nicholas  V. 

CONCORDIA,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola;  feated  on'the  river  Secliia,  5  miles  weft 
of  Mirandola,  and  15  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Mantua  5 
fubjedl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long.  11.  22. 
N.  Lat.  44.  52. 

Concordia  (anc.  geog  ),  a  town  of  the  Veneti,  iitu- 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Romatinus  Major  and 
Minor,  3  1  miles  to  the  weft  of  Aquileia,  (Pliny,  Ptole- 
my,  Antonine)  ;  a  colony  furnamed  Julia.  Its  ruins  ftill 
go  by  the  name  of  Concordia. — Another  Concordia 
(Ptolemy),  of  Lufitania,  to  the  north- weft  of  TrajaiFs 
bridge,  on  the  Tagus. —A  third  of  the  Nemetes  in 
Belgiea,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine  ;  a  Roman 
fertrefs,  fituated  between  Brocomagus  and  Novioma- 
gus.  Now  Drufenheim,  in  Alface.  E.  Long;.  8°,  Lat. 
48°  40'.  6 

Concordia,  a  Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans.  She 
had  a  temple  on  the  declivity  of  the  capitol ;  another 
in  the  portico  of  Livia  ;  and  a  third  on  Mount  Pala¬ 
tine,  built  of  brafs  by  Cn.  Flavius,,  on  account  of  a 
vow  made  for  reconciling  the  fenate  and  people.  She 
was  pi&ured  with  a  cup  in  her  right  hand ;  in  her 
left  was  fometimes  a  feeptre,  and  fometimes  a  cornu¬ 
copia.  Her  fymbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  feen 
in  a  coin  of  Aurelius  Venus,  and  another  of  Nero  ;  alfo 
two  ferpents  twilling  about  a  caduceus.  She  was  ad- 
drefled  to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  families  and 
citizens. 

CONCOU,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  efteem  among 
them  for  killing  that  troublefome  fort  of  worm  called 
th c  Guinea-worm,  that  breeds  in  their  flelh.  They 
bruife  the  leaves,  and  mixing  them  with  oil,  apply 
them  in  form  of  a  cataplafm. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-philofophy,  an  affem- 
blage  or  compound. 

Concrete,  in  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry, 
fignifies  a  body  made  up  of  different  principles,  or  any 
mixed  body  :  thus,  foap  is  a  factitious  concrete,  mix- 
ed  together  by  art ;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  con¬ 
crete,  or  a  mixed  body  compounded  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral  fmall  particles 
of  a  natural  body  into  fenfible  maffea  or  concretes, 
whereby  it  becomes  fo  and  fo  fignred  and  determined’ 
and  is  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties. 

Concretion  is  alfo  the  aft  whereby  foft  bodies  are 


rendered  hard  ;  or  an  mfenfible  motion  of  the  pa. tides  Cono.bi 
of  a  fluid  or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a  con-  nage. 

filtence.  It  is  mdifferenty  ufed  for  induration,  conden- - y— ' 

fation,  congelation,  end  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE  fometimes  express  a  criminal 
or  prohibited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes  •  in 
which  fenfe  it  comprehends  adultery,  incett,  and  (hnple 
fornication.  r 

In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for 
a  man’s  and  a  woman’s  cohabiting  together  in  the  wav 
of  marriage,  without  having  palled  the  ceremony 
thereof.  1 

Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated :  the  Roman 
lavv  cads  it  an  allowed  cuftom,  Mia  ccrfueiudo.  When 
1  l  •  ,e.xPreUon  occurs  in  the  eonlcitutions  of  the 
Chriitian_  emperors,  it  fignifies  what  we  now  call  a 
marriage  in  confcience . 

The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
was  that  between  perfons  not  capable  of  contracting 
marriage  together :  nor  did  they  even  refufe  to  let  in¬ 
heritances  defeend  to  children  which  fprung  from  fuch 
a  tolerated  cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  fuch 
perfons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even 
allowed  it  feveral  privileges ;  but  then-this  concubinage 
w-as  confined  to  a  Angle  perfon,  and  was  of  perpetual 
obligation  as  much  as  marriage  itfelf.  Hottoman  ob- 
lerves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of  concubi- 
.  nage  long  before  Julius  Ciefar  made  that  law  whereby 
every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pie  a  led.  Ihe  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us, 
allowed  every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed 
with  lefs  folemnity  than  the  formal  marriage;  or  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to 
vvhom  the  hulband  does  not  convey  his  rank  or  qua¬ 
lity.  Cujas  obferves,  that  the  ancient  laws^allowed  a 
man  to  efponfe,  under  the  title  of  concubine,  certain 
perlons,  fuch  as  were  eltemed  unequal  to  him,  on  ac- 
cotint  of  the  watit  of  fome  qualities  requifite  to  fuftain 
the  full  honour  of  marriage.  He  adds,  that  though 
concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dio-nity 
and  civil  effefts  ;  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title, 
very  different  from  that  of  miiirefs  among  us.  The 
commerce  was  efteemed  fo  lawful,  that  the  concubine 
might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome 
countries,  particularly. in  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
a  half -marriage,  morgengabic  marriage,  or  marriage  with  the 
left-hand;  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  contracted, 
viz.  by  the  man’s  giving  the  woman  his  left  hand  in. 
ftead  of  the  right.  This  is  a  real  marriage,  though 
without  folemnity:  the  parties  are  both  bound  for 
ever ;  though  the  woman  be  thus  excluded  from  the 
common  rights  of  a  wife  for  want  of  quality  or  for- 

1  he  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either 
legitimate  or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were 
capable  only  of  donations.  They  were  deemed  to 
retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother;  and  were  on  this 
ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the  effeds  of  the 
rather. 

CoNCUB.NAGt  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  ufed  as  an  excep¬ 
tion  againft  her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alleging  there- 
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Concubine  by,  that  fhe  was  not  a  wife  lawfully  married  to  the  par¬ 
ty,  in  whofe  lands  fhe  feeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his 
Cond.  concubine. 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  perfon  takes  to 
coliabite  with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  cha¬ 
racter,  of  a  wife,  without  being  authorized  thereto  by 
a  legal  marrage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  real,  legitimate,  and 
onlv  wife,  diftinguifhed  by  no  other  circumflance  but 
a  difparity  of  birth  or  condition  between  her  and  the 
hufband.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  one  may  gather 
from  feveral  paffages  in  the  epiftles  of  the  popes,  that 
they  anciently  allowed  of  fueh  concubines.  The  fe- 
venteenth  canon  of  the  firfl  council  of  Toledo  declares, 
that  he  who,  with  a  faithful  wife,  keeps  a  concubine, 
is  excommunicated ;  but  that  if  the  concubine  ferved 
him  as  a  wife,  fo  that  he  had  only  one  woman,  under  the 
title  of  concubine,  ne  (hould  not  be  rejected  from  com¬ 
munion  :  which  fhows  that  there  were  legitimate  wives 
under  the  title  of  concubines. 

In  effect,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  man  to 
efpoufe  whom  lie  pleafed  ;  there  was  required  a  kind 
of  parity,  or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the 
contracting  parties  :  bat  a  woman  of  inferior  condi¬ 
tion,  who  could  not  be  efpoufed  as  a  wife,  might  be 
kept  as  a  concubine  ;  and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  pro¬ 
vided  the  man  had  no  other  wife. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of 
wives,  and  that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  the  fame  rank  ; 
fome  being  fubaltern  to  the  principal  wife  ;  which 
were  what  we  call  concubines  or  half- wives.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  prohibited  a  plurality  of  concubines,  and  only 
had  regard  to  the  children  iffuing  from  a  fmgle  concu¬ 
bine,  becaufe  fhe  might  become  a  legitimate  wife. 
Solomon  had  700  wives  and  300  concubines :  the 
emperor  of  China  has  fometimes  two  or  three  thoufand 
concubines  in  his  palace.  Q^Curtius  obferves,  that 
Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines, 
all  in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines,  an  ir¬ 
regular  appetite,  or  luft  after  carnal  things,  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  man  ever  fmee  the  fall. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn.,  in  fea  language,  fignifies 
to  guide  or  conduct  a  (hip  in  her  right  courfe.  He 
that  cons  her,  (lands  aloft  with  a  compafs  before  him, 
and  gives  the  word  of  direction  to  the  man  at  the  helm 
how  he  is  to  freer*  If  the  (hip  go  before  the  wind, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  betwixt  the  fheets,  the  word  is  either 
(larboard,  or  port  the  helm  '>  according  as  the  conder 
would  have  the  helm  put  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of 
the  (hip,  upon  which  tire  drip  always  goes  the  contrary 
way.  If  he  fays,  helm  a  mid-friip,  he  would  have  the 
fhip  to  go  right  before  the  wind,  or  directly  between 
her  two  fheets..  If  the  fhip  fail  by  a  wind,  or  on  a 
quarter  wind,  the  word  is,  aloof,  keep  your  luff,  fall 
not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch  the  wind, 
have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch  :  all  which  expreflions  are 
of  the  fame  import,  and  imply  that  the  fteerfman 
fhould  keep ‘the  fhip  near  the  wind.  Qn  the  contrary, 
if  he  would  have  her  fail  more  large,  or  more  before 
the  wind,  the  word  is,  eafe  the  helm,  no  near,  bear 
up.  If  he  cries  Heady,  it  means,  keep  her  from  go¬ 
ing  in  and  out,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it),  how- 
foever  fire  fails,  whether  large  or  before  a  wind  ;  and 


when  he  would  have  her  go  jufr  as  fhe  docs,  he  cries, 
keep  her  thus,  thus,  Szc. 

COND  ATE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Armorica  in 
Gaul :  called  Civitas  Rhedonum ,  in  the  Notitia  ;  after¬ 
wards  Redonae;  Redonica  Regio,  the  diflrict.  Hence 
the  modern  name  Rennes ,  in  Brittany.  W.  Long.  1*45* 
Lai.  48.  5.  Another  Condate  of  Britain  ( Antonine) ; 
now  thought  to  be  Congleton,  in  Yorkfhire  ;  others 
fay  in  Laneafhire. 

CONDE  (Lewis  de  Bourbon  prince  of),  was  born 
at  Paris  Sept.  7. 1621.  He  was  fry  led  Duke  d'Enguien, 
till  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Conde  by  his 
father's  death  in  1646  As  he  was  of  a  tender  and 
delicate  conllitntion,  the  prince  fent  him  to  the  caftle 
of  Montrond  in  Berry,  that  he  might  breathe  a  more 
pure  and  falutary  air.  Here  he  was  educated  in  his 
infancy  by  fome  experienced  and  prudent  citizens 
wives.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the  prince 
took  upon  liimfelf  the  tafk  of  governor,  and  appointed 
for  his  aiTillant  M.  de  la  BoulFieres,  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  a  man  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  good  nature,  . 
and  who  made  it  a  rule  to  obferve  inviolably  the  or¬ 
ders  that  were  given  him.  Two  Jefuits  diftinguifhM 
for  their  genius  and  knowledge  were  alfo  given  him 
for  preceptors.  He  formed  him  a  houfehold  of  15  or 
20  officers,  all  men  of  the  greateft  virtue  and  discre¬ 
tion. 

With  thefe  attendants  the  duke  d'Enguien  went  to 
fettle  at  Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of 
Jefuits.  Here,  befides  the  ordinary  frudies,  he  was 
taught  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  mathematics,  geo¬ 
graphy,  declamation ;  alfo  riding  and  dancing,  in 
which  lail  he  foon  excelled.  He  made  fuch  a  furpri- 
fing  progrefs,  that  before  the  age  of  13  he  defended 
in  public  fome  queftions  in  philofophy  with  incredible 
applaufe.  At  liis  return  from  Montrond,  lie  had  for 
his  tutor  M.  de  Merille  ;  a  man  deeply  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  law,  of  ancient  and  modern 
laws,  of  the  holy  feriptures,  and  of  the  mathematics. 
Under  his  direction  the  duke  went  through  that  new 
courfe  with  prodigious  fuccefs.  He  acquired  a  criti¬ 
cal  tafte  in  the  arts  and  feiences,  which  he  retained  ail 
his  life;  he  never  fuffered  a  day  to  pafs  without  de¬ 
dicating  two  or  three  hours  at  leafl  to  reading ;  his 
thirft  for  knowledge  was  univerfal,  and  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  fearch  every  tiling  to  the  bottom.  His 
chief  inclination,  however,  lay  towards  the  military 
art  ;  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  permillion  to 
make  his  firll  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Meilleraye.  This  campaign 
was  unfortunate  ;  and  the  duke  d’Enguien  was  only  a 
witnefs  of  the  marfhal’s  imprudence  and  difgrace.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  renown  which  made  him  afterwards  confidered  as 
the  greateft  general  of  his  age. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  duke  waited  upon  car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu  at  Ruel.  That  minifter  was  fo  pleafed 
with  his  converfation,  that  he  foon  after  made  pro- 
pofals  of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  by 
marrying  the  duke  d'Enguien  to  Claire  Clemence 
de  Maille  Breza,  the  cardinal's  niece.  The  duke 
confented  to  this  mateh  out  of  obedience  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  but  the  force  he  put  upon  himfelf  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  it  was  fo  great,  that  he  fell  dangeroufly  ill.  It 
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was  long  before  he  got  the  better  of  his  dillemper; 
but  at  length  he  not  only  recovered,  but  became  fo 
ft ron g  as  afterwards  to  bear  the  greateft  fatigues  with 
eafe. 

The  duke  made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  ;  the  one  under  the  marfhal  de  la  Meilleraye,  the 
other  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIII.  which  conquered 
RoufTJlon.  In  1643,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  obtained 
frem  the  king,  at  the  perfuafion  of  cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  command  of  the  army  deftiried  to  cover  Cham- 
paigne  and  Picardy ;  which  command  was  confirmed 
to  him  after  the  king’s  death  by  the  queen  regent, 
Anne  of  Auflria,  to  whofe  intcreft  he  was  flrongly 
devoted.  In  this  ftation,  though  he  never  had  been 
prefent  at  any  battle,  he  foon  gave  fuch  a  fpecimen  of 
his  abilities  as  crowned  him  with  glory.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  threatened  France  with  an  invafion,  were 
defeated  by  him  at  Rocroi ;  and  this  fignal  viftory. 
made  him  from  that  time  coniidered  as  the  guaidian 
genius  of  his  country.  He  next  formed  the  projeft 
of  befieging  Theonville,  and  propofed  it  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  regency.  They  conferred  with  fear  and  dif- 
trnft  ;  but  the  duke  carried  it  into  execution  with 
fueh  fkill,  activity,  and  courage,  that  he  became  juftly 
the  fubjeift  of  general  admiration.  In  two  months 
time  Theonville  furrendered.  At  length,  having  co¬ 
vered  Alface  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterprizes  of  the 
Imperialifts,  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  government  of  Champaigne,  and  of  the 
city  of  Stenai. 

The  three  following  years  were  little  more  than  a 
feries  of  military  operations.  The  three  battles  of 
Fribourg,  in  which  the  duke  d’Enguien  triumphed 
over  Veit  Marfhal  count  de  Mercy,  the  greateft  ge¬ 
neral  in  all  Germany;  the  taking  of  Philipfbourg,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  places,  which  rendered  him 
mailer  of  the  palitinate,  Und  of  the 'whole  conrfe  of 
the  Rhine  ;  the  vidloiy  of  Nortlingne,  by  which  he 
revenged  the  vifeount  du  Turenne’s  defeat  at  Mari- 
endal  ;  the  fiege  and  conquefl  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  good 
and  bad  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  where,  though 
he  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lorida,  he  kept 
the  Spaniards  in  awe,  and  cut  to  pieces  their  rear 
guard;  thefe  are  the  principal  events  which  diftin- 
guifh  the  campaigns  of  1644,  1645,  and  1646. 

The  vi&ories  of  the  duke  d’Enguien,  his  great  re¬ 
putation  and  efleem  with  the  people,  began  now  to 
give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  The  cardinal’s  difiike  to 
him  appeared  on  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Breze,  ad¬ 
miral  of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde  earneflly  de¬ 
manded  for  his  foil  the  duke  de  Breze’s  places.  But 
Mazarin,  afraid  of  increafmg  the  wealth  and  powder 
of  a  prince  whom  his  victories  and  the  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  and  the  army  had  already  ren¬ 
dered  too  formidable  to  him,  evaded  his  requefl,  by 
perfuading  the  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  to  herfelf. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  minider’s  difiike  to  the 
young  prince  of  Conde  became  ftill  more  apparent. 
By  the  minifler’s  perfuafion  he  had  accepted  of  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia;  but,  on  his  arri¬ 
val  at  Barcelona,  he  found  neither  troops,  money,  ar¬ 
tillery,  provifions,  nor  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this 
deception,  he  vented  his  refentment  in  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  and  fevere  threats ;  but  by  the  refources  that 
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he  found  in  this  dilemma,  the  prince  added  new  luflre 
to  his  glory. 

The  campaign  of  1  648  was  as  glorious  to  Conde  as 
thofe  which  preceded  it  had  been.  To  difeoneert  at 
once  the  proje&s  of  the  arch-duke  Leopold,  the  prince 
refolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  notwithilanding  the  confiderable  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  he  had  to  furmount,  he  befieged  the 
important  city  of  Ypres,  and  took  it  in  fight  of  all  the 
enemies  forces. 

^  Notwithllanding  this  fuccefs,  Conde  faw  himfelf  at 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greateft  reverie  of  for¬ 
tune.  His  army  was  a  prey  to  fcarcity,  to  naked- 
nets,  contagious  diftempers,  and  dcfeition.  For  eight 
months  it  received  no  fupply  from  the  minifter,  but  half 
a  mnfter.  Every  thing  was  fupplied  by  the  prince 
himfelf ;  he  lavifhed  his  money,  and  borrowed  more 
to  fupply  his  troops.  When  it  was  reprefented  to 
him  that  lie  was  in  danger  of  ruining  himfelf  by  fuch 
an  enormous  expence,  he  replied,  that  “  lince he ’every 
day  ventured  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  lie 
could  very  well  facrince  his  fortune  to  it.  Let  but  the 
government  exift  (added  he),  and  I  fiiall  want  for  no¬ 
thing. ” 

The  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4000 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar,  Conde  attacked  the  Spa¬ 
niards  advantageoufly  encamped  near  Lens,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them,  which  d Tabled  them 
from  attempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  from  flip- 
porting  themfelves*  Afterwards  he  befieged  Furnes, 
the  garrifon  of  which,  500  men,  furrendered  tlitm- 
feives  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  prince  was  wound¬ 
ed  there  in  the  trenches  by  a  mufket-fhot  above  the 
right  hip  ;  and  the  contufion  was  fo  great,  that  lie 
was  forced  to  fubmit  to  feveral  incifions. 

The  French  court,  animated  with  the  vi&ory  at 
Lens,  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  take  vengeance 
on.  the  factions  which  for  fome  time  had  violently 
agitated  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  impnfoiicd 
Brouflel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  country  party.  This  vigorous  proceeding,  how¬ 
ever,  occafioned  a  general  revolt.  Two  hundred  thou- 
land  men  took  arms  in  Paris,  barricaded  the  ftreets, 
invefted  the  palais-royal,  and  demanded  the  prifoners. 

It  was  neceflary  to  releafe  them  ;  but  from  that  time 
the  regal  authority  was  annihilated  ;  the  queen  was 
expofed  to  a  thoufand  infults,  and  Mazarin  dared  no 
longer  venture  out  of  the  palais-royal.  In  this  em- 
barraffment  the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of  Conde, 
as  the  only  one  from  whom  fhe  could  hope  for  fup- 
port.  He  retired  to  Rue!,  whither  the  regent  had 
gone  with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin.  Anne  of 
Aullria  propofed  to  him  the  reducing  of  Paris  by  force 
of  arms  :  but  he  calmed  the  refentments  of  that  prin- 
cefs ;  and  mftead  of  being  accefifary  to  her  vengeance, 
he  directed  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  kingdom,  and 
at  length  brought  about  an  accommodation  between 
the  parties,  who  defired  it  with  equal  ardour.  But . 
new  incidents  foon  rekindled  the  combuftion.  The 
treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  of  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  occafioned  new  cabals  and  frefh 
troubles.  Conde  was  carefled  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties ;  but  at  laft,  enraged  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
malcontents,  who  every  day  formed  new  pretenlions, 
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Comte,  he  took  part  openly  with  the  court,  though  he  thought 
'  it  ungrateful,  and  protected  the  minider,  though  lie 

-  did  not  elteem  him. 

The  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Mazarin,  left  Paris  privately  in  the  night  between  the 
^th  and  6tli  of  January  1649,  and  went  to  St  Ger¬ 
mains.  The  parliament  fent  deputies  to  learn  from 
the  queen  herfelf  the  reafons  of  her  departure,  and 
to  beg  her  to  name  the  citizens  whom  fhe  fufpefted, 
that  they  might  be  tried.  Mazarin  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  difmifs  them  without  any  anfwqr.  Exafpe- 
rated  at  this,  the  people  again  took  up  arms  in  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  enterprizes  of  the 
court,  who  had  determined  to  block  up  and  to  darve 
the  capital,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  party  of  malcon¬ 
tents.  With  7  or  8000  men,  the  broken  relics  of  the 
laft  campaign,  the  prince  of  Conde  formed  a  defrgn  of 
reducing  above  500,000  intrenched  behind  walls.  He 
had  neither  money  nor  magazines  ;  lie  faw  himfelf  in 
the  depth  of  a  melt  fevere  winter;  nevertlielefs  he 
triumphed  over  Paris,  and  this  great  fuccefs  completed 
his  glory.  It  did  him  fo  much  the  more  honour, 
ss  during  the  liege  he  comlantly  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  malcontents  ;  he  prevailed  on  the  army  that 
marched  to  their  alMance  under  Turenne,  to  aban¬ 
don  that  general ;  he  Hopped  the  progrefs  of  the  duke 
de  Longueville,  who  had  caufed  an  infurreftion  in 
Normandy  ;  and  got  the  Hart  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle. 

Condi  de  Retz,  co-adjutor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  revolters,  and 
directed  all  their  motions.  He  had  taketl  Catiline 
for  his  model ;  and  was  equally  intrepid  and  capable 
of  the  greatelt  aftions  ;  of  an  exalted  genius, .  but  go¬ 
verned  by  his  ambition.  He  didinguifhed  his  hatred 
to  Mazarin  by  arming  the  malcontents  ;  and  he  him¬ 
felf  raifed  at  his  own  expence  a  regiment  which  lie 
called  the  regiment  of  Corinth  :  as  foon  as  this  corps 
took  the  field  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  it  was  de¬ 
feated  and  difperfed.  This  check  was  called  thefirjt 
to  the  Corinthians .  The  peace,  was  figned  at  St  Ger¬ 
mains  ;  but  neither  party  carried  its  point,  and  fcarce 
any  one  but  Conde  acquired  glory  by  this  war.  After 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  prince  repaired  to  the 
capital,  and  traverfed  all  the  ftreets  in  his  coach  alone. 
All  perfons  of  any  conference  paid  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  him,  and  the  parliament  fent  a  folemn  depu¬ 
tation  to  thank  him  for  the  peace  to  which  he  had  fo 
powerfully  contributed.  The  people,  however,  made 
loud  complaints  on  account  of  the  king’s. abience  (for 
the  court  was  not  yet  returned  to  Paris),  and  the 
malcontents  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a  new  mfurrec- 
tion.  Conde  encouraged  the  king  and  queen  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  at  length  brought  them  to  Paris,  amidft  the 
acclamations  and  blellings  of  the  public. 

The  important  fervice  which  Conde  had  juft  done 
the  court  intitled  him  to  the  acknowledgements  of  the 
queen,  and  efpecially  of  Mazarin  ;  but  the  dark  foul 
©f  that  cardinal  only  remembered  it  to  pimifh  a  too 
fortunate  and  too  powerful  proteftor.  He  privately 
fwore  the  prince’s  deftruftion  ;  at  lead  that  he  fhould 
give  the  whole  kingdom  a  pattern  of  fubmiffio.n  and 
dependence  on  his  will.  However,  not  to  excite  the 
public  indignation,  he  ft  ill  kept  up  appearances  with 
the  prince,  while  he  fecretly  fpread  about  him  difguds, 
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fufpicions,  fnares  of  every  kind,  and  the  mod  heinous  Conde. 
calumnies.  The  ungrateful  minider  deceived  tliG  '  f. 

prince  by  making  him  the  mod  flattering  propofals  ; 
and  with  the  mod  alluring  promifes  which  he  always 
found  means  to  avoid  fulfilling.  The  enraged  prince 
defpifed  the  minider,  and  treated  him  with  difdain. 

After  this  they  were  reconciled  again  only  to  be  again 
at  variance.  Each  of  them  in  their  turn  courted  the 
country  party,  in  order  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  their 
defigns.  At  lad  Mazarin  thought  of  an  expedient, 
which  but  too  effeftually  anfwered  his  purpofe,  of  ma¬ 
king  an  irreconcileable  quarrel  between  that  party 
and  the  prince.  There  was  among  the  malcontents 
one  marquis  de  la  Boulaie,  a  man  of  an  infamous  cha- 
rafter,  who  had  obtained  the  Confidence  of  the  party 
by  falfe  appearances  of  hatred  to  the  cardinal,  but  who 
fecretly  kept  up  a  correfpondenee  with  him.  It  is- 
pretended  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  privately  kill¬ 
ing  Conde.  Mazarin  was  charmed  with  the  propofal; 
yet  he  only  required  Boulaie  to  exhibit  all  the  proofs 
of  an  affaflination,  and  to  aft  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
every  thing  might  concur  to  render  the  country  party 
fufpefted  of  that  crime.  He  was  punctually  obeyed  j 
the  coach  was  dopped  ;  fome  p idols  were  fired  at  it ; 
by  whicli  two  of  the  footmen  were  dangeroufly  ■wound¬ 
ed  ;  and,  after  that  fhameful  exploit,  la  Boulaie  took 
refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was 
the  hero  of  the  party,  in  order  no  doubt  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  prince’s  fufpicion  of  the  malcontents.  Lucki¬ 
ly  Conde  was  not  in  his  coach  when  it  was  dopped  ; 
the  cardinal  had  fpread  the  report  of  his  intended  af- 
faffination  ;  and  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  thtr 
prince  he  had  prevailed  to  have  the  coach  fent  away 
empty,  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  attempt.  Mazarin 
counterfeited  a  zeal  for  the  prince’s  life  ;  he  furioufly 
declaimed  againft  the  malcontents,  who,  he  pretended,- 
had  made  an  attempt  on  a  life  fo  precious  to  the  ftate ; 
and  he  inflamed  Conde’s  refentment  againft  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  and  the  coadjutor,  whom  lie  fuppofed  to 
be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage.  The  prince 
was  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced,  that  he  refufed  to  hear 
them  when  they  appeared  before  him  to  juflify  them¬ 
felves.  He  demanded  juftice  againft  them  of  the  king ; 
he  formally  accufed  them  before  the  parliament,  and 
remained  inflexible  in  fpite  of  the  pains  which  the 
leaders  of  the  party  took  to  demondrate  to  him  that 
he  had  been  impofed  upon.  However,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  parliament ;  the  accufed  defended 
themfelves,  and  the  coadjutor,  who  had  difeovered 
the  cardinal’s  fecret,  unmafked  him  fo  well,  that  the 
prince  agreed  to  a  private  negociation  with  the  mal¬ 
contents  ;  he  required  nothing  more  than  the  coad¬ 
jutor’s  leaving  Paris,  but  with  the  rank  of  ambaffador 
to  Rome  or  Vienna.  That  prelate  would  have  con- 
fented  to  it,  to  fatisfy  Conde,  if  Mazarin,  fome  days, 
after,  had  not  given  him  the  choice  of  any  recora- 
pence,  in  order  to  engage  his  concurrence  in  the 
prince’s  deftruftion.  Affairs  were  now  in  fuch  a  dan¬ 
gerous  fituation,  that  the  cardinal  faw  clearly  it  was- 
neceffary  to  haden  to  the  winding  up  of  the  plot. 

Mafter  of  the  queen's  mind,  which  he  guided  as  he 
pleated ;  and  fure  of  having  inflamed  againft  Conde 
all  the  refentment  of  the  malcontents  ;  he  fought  and 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  duchefs  Chevreufe,  the  fup~ 
port  of  that  powerful  faftion,  which  conneftcd  itfelf 
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Condi,  the  more  readily  with  him,  in  hopes  that  the  prince’s 
“““‘'v™-'  fall  would  fooh  enable  it  to  crufh  without  difficulty  the 
cardinal  himfelf.  The  coadjutor  had  private  confe¬ 
rences  with  the  queen  and  the  minifter.  Conde  had 
notice  of  it  ;  and  in  order  to  difcover  if  it  were  true, 
he  endeavoured  to  furprife  it  from  Mazarin’s  own 
mouth.  “  Cardinal  (faid  he,  one  day),  it  is  publicly 
reported  that  you  have  nightly  meetings  with  the  co¬ 
adjutor,  difguifed  like  a  trooper.”  He  accompanied 
this  fpeech  with  a  quick  and  penetrating  look:  but 
the  cardinal,  who  was  a  perfect  mailer  of  diffimulation, 
anfvvered  him  in  fuch  a  free,  artiefs  like  manner,  that 
he  entirely  removed  Conde’s  apprehenfions ;  and  he 
flighted  the  information  he  had  received,  of  the  plot 
forming  agiinft  him. 

Mazarin  wanted  nothing  but  the  fupport  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans;  and  at  laid  found  means,  by  the  duchefs  of 
Chevreufe,  to  inflame  the  jealoufy  of  that  fickle  and 
inconftant  prince,  and  to  engage  him  to  confent  to  the 
imprifonment  of  Conde.  Having  thus  united  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  fearing  no  other  obflacle,  this  ungrateful  and 
perfidious  miniller  made  preparations  for  privately  ar- 
refting  the  prince;  the  order  for  it  was  figned  January 
1 8th  1 650.  Conde  having  that  day  repaired  as  ufual 
to  the  palais-royal,  to  affift  at  council  with  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  queen  gave 
orders  to  arreft  them  all  three,  and  convey  them  with¬ 
out  any  noife  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes.  She  was  111- 
ftantly  obeyed,  and  the  princes  were  ftridlly  guarded 
in  that  prifon. 

In  this  unexpe&ed  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  fortitude 
and  greatnefs  of  Conde’s  mind  appeared  only  the  more 
remarkable.  Confined  with  the  other  two  princes  in 
the  tower  of  Vincennes,  where  neither  fupper,  furni¬ 
ture,  nor  beds,  were  provided,  he  conteitfed  himfelf 
with  two  new  laid  eggs,  and  threw  himfelf  in  his 
cloaths,  on  a  trufs  of  ftraw,  where  he  flept  1 2  hours 
without  waking.  He  ftill  retained  his  cheerfulnefs, 
and  dedicated  the  greatefir  part  of  his  time  to  reading, 
the  red  to  converfation,  playing  at  battle-door  and 
fhuttle-cock,  to  bodily  exercifes,  and  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 

Mazarin  triumphed  at  the  difgrace  of  the  princes, 
profcribed  all  thofe  who  *vere  attached  to  Conde,  and 
behaved  in  the  moll  iufolent  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The  prince’s  friends,  however,  notwithftanding  their 
being  ftridlly  watched,  found  means  to  keep  Up  a  punc¬ 
tual  correfpondence  with  him.  They  made  various  at¬ 
tempts  to  releafe  him:  they  raifed  troops;  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefocault,  and  the 
vifcount  de  Turenne.  The  princefs  of  Conde  engaged 
the  province  of  Guienne  to  declare  in  his  favour ;  fhe 
made  war,  in  order  to  force  the  court  to  releafe  him  ; 
at  length  the  partizans  of  the  prince  figned  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  labour  in  concert  for  his  en¬ 
largement.  But  all  thefe  efforts  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  ineffectual,  if  other  more  powerful  refources  had 
not  been  employed. 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  age,  every  thing  was 
managed  by  the  paffions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  fix 
women,  who  pofiefled  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hate,  and  of  the  various  parties.  The  princefs  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  eleflor  Pala¬ 
tine,  king  of  Bohemia,  principally  direfled  the  coun- 
fels  m  the  party  of  the  princes.  She  found  means  to 
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reconcile  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor,  and  the  Conde, 
malcontents,  with  the  friends  cf  the  prince,  and  united  Condemn*, 
their  efforts  againfl  the  cardinal.  The  parliament,  on  tIon* 
the  other  fide,  loudly  demanded  the  releafe  of  the;pri-  v  W 
foaers.  All  the  orders  of  the  Hate  united  in  foliciting 
it,  infomuch  that  the  queen  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  confent.  At  this  news,  Mazarin  was  fo  con¬ 
founded,  that  he  fled  in  the  difguife  of  a  trooper,  and 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Richlieu,  where  a  body  of  horfe 
waited  for  him.  The  parliament,  informed  by  the 
queen  of  his  flight,  thundered  forth  an  arret,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family 
and  foreign  fervants,  in  the  fpace  of  15  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  expofed  to  a  criminal  profecu- 
tion.  The  queen  defired  to  follow  him  with  the  king ; 
but  the  nobles  and  burghers  invefled  the  palais-royal, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  projetl,  which 
would  have  kindled  a  civil  war.  Mazarin,  therefore, 
perceiving  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  queen  to  join 
him,  determined  to  go  himfelf  to  reftorc  the  princes 
to  their  liberty,  and  to  get  the  fla^t  of  the  deputies 
who  were  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  On  his 
arrival  at  Havre,  he  informed  the  princes  that  they 
were  free ;  he  entreated  Conde’s  friendfhip  ;  and  wra$ 
fo  abjedl  as  to  prollrate  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  him 
wdlom  he  had  fo  bafely  opprefled.  Conde  gave  him 
a  polite  reception,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  a  free  and 
cheerful  tone  ;  but  tired  wdth  the  mean  fubmiffions 
which  the  cardinal  lavifhed  upon  him,  he  left  him 
without  making  any  promife,  and  fet  out  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  as  it  were  in  tri¬ 
umph,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  the  demonflrations  of  a  moll  fincere  and  general  * 

j°y-  ...  .  . 

After  this  a  civil  war  endued,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  Tided  with  the  malcontents.  Being  prtfled 
by  the  king’s  army,  he  retired  into  the  fuburbs  of 
St  Anthony,  w’here  lie  behaved  with  the  utmofl  bra¬ 
very  ;  when  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  in  ;  and  a  peace  enfued  foon  after.  His 
hatred  of  the  cardinal,  however,  made  him  quit  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  take  refuge  among  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
him  generaliffimo  of  their  forces  ;  and  he  took  Ro- 
croi.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  reftored  him  to 
his  country  ;  and  he  again  lignalized  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  king’s  armies.  Being  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  he  refufed  the  command  of  the  army  in  1676, 
and  retired  to  Chartilley,  where  he  was  S3  much  e- 
fteemed  for  the  virtues  of  peace,  as  lie  had  been  be¬ 
fore  for  his  military  ones.  He  died  in  16 86,  at  Fon- 
tainbleau. 

Conde,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Flainhault,  with  the  title  of  a  prin¬ 
cipality,  and  a  caftle.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongell 
towns  in  this  country,  and  feated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Haifne  and  Scheld.  E.  Lone*  3*  2Q. 
N.Lat.50.27. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  and  in 
the  Beffin,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade ; 
feated  on  the  river  Nereau.  W.  Long.  o.  37.  N.  Lat. 

48.  50. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  acl  of  giving  judgment, 
pafFing  or  pronouncing  fentence  again  ft  a  perfon  fub- 
je&ed  thereby  to  fome  penalty  or  punifliment,  either 
in  refpedt  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune. 

CON-  « 
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Condenfa-  CONDENSATION,  the  a  £1  whereby  a  body  is 
tion  rendered  more  denfe,  compad,  and  heavy.  The  word 
Condor.  1S  commonly  applied  to  the  converfion  of  vapour  into 
u~-y— — water,  by  diftillation,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  The 
way  in  which  vapour  commonly  condenfes,  is  by  the 
application  of  fons :  cold  fnbftance.  On  touching  it, 
the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  had  before  ab- 
forbed;  and  on  doing  fo,  it  immediately  lofes  the  pro¬ 
per  char&tteriftics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But 
though  this  is  the  moft  common  and  ufual  way  in 
which  we  obferve  vapour  to  be  condenfed,  nature 
certainly  proceeds  after  another  method  :  fi nee  we 
often  obferve  the  vapours  moft  plentifully  condenfed 
when  the  weather  is  really  warmer  than  at  other 
times.  See  the  articles  Cloud,  Evaporation,  &3V. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  or  fyringe, 
whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowd¬ 
ed  into  a  given  fpace  ;  fo  that  fometimes  ten  atmo- 
fpheres,  or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  fame  fpace,  without  the  engine,  may  be 
thrown  in  by  means  of  it,  and  its  egrefs  prevented  by 
valves  properly  difpofed.  See  Plate  CXLVL 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  moveable 
pifton  ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  rufties  into  the 
cylinder  through  a  hole  provided  on  purpofe  ;  and 
when  the  pifton  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the 
air  is  driven  into  the  receiver  through  an  orifice,  fur 
niflied  with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

The  receiver  or  veffel  containing  the  condenfed  air, 
fhould  be  made  very  ftrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
air’s  fpring  thus  increafed ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
generally  made  of  brafs:  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a  fe¬ 
male  ferew  to  receive  the  male  ferew  at  the  end  of  the 
condenfer. 

If  glafs  be  ufed  for  a  condenfer,  it  will  not  fuffer  fo 
great  a  degree  of  condenfation  ;  but  the  experiment 
will  be  more  entertaining,  fince  the  fubjedl  may  be 
viewed  in  the  condenfed  air. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  claufe  of  obliga¬ 
tion  ftipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or  a  contract ; 
or  in  a  donation  of  a  teftament,  legacy,  &c.  in  which 
laft  cafe  a  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative  if  it  be 
charged  with  any  difhoneft  or  impofiible  conditions. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but 
fubje£l  to  conditions. 

Conditional  Conjunflions,  in  grammar,  are  thofe 
which  ferve  to  make  proportions  conditional;  as  if,  un - 
hfsy  provided,  cfc- 

Conditional  P ropf 'lions ,  in  logic,  fucli  as  confift 
of  two  parts  connected  together  by  a  conditional  par¬ 
ticle. 

Conditional  Sylfogifrn,  a  fyllogifm  where  the  major 
is  a  conditional  propobtion.  Thus, 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped. 

But  there  is  a  God  ; 

Therefore  he  onght'to  be  worfhipped. 

CONDLVICNUM,  (unc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  the 
Namnetes,  in  Armorica.  Now  NantS  in  Brittany,  on 
the  Loire,  from  its  11a m e . C ivitas  Namnetum .  W.  Long. 

1 .  30.  Lat.  47.  15. 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  Gafcony  in  Fiance,  capital 
of  the  Condomois,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  and  the  trade  is  very  fmall.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Gelifie,  in  E.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat.  44. 
CONDOR,  or  Con  tor,  in  ornithology.  See  Vvltvr* 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 


CONDORMIENTES,  in  church -hiftory,  religious  Condo*- 
fedlaries,  who  take  their  name  from  lying  all  together,  mieiJtes 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  They  arofe  in  the  £0.,effi. 
13th  century,  near  Cologne;  where  they  are  faid  to 
have  worfhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer,  and  to  have 
received  anfvvers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CONDRIEU,  a  town  of  Lyonnois  in  France,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  the  river  Rhone,  E.  Long.  4.  33. 

N.  Lat.  45.  28. 

CONDRUSII,  (anc.  geog. ),  a  people  of  Belgica, 
originally  Germans,  dwelling  about  the  Maefe.  Their 
country  is  now  called  Condrot%>  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Liege,  between  Luxemburg  and  the  Maefe. 

CONDUCTOR,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  which 
ferves  to  condudl  the  knife  in  the  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  Hone,  and  in  laying  up  fiuufes  and  fiftulas. 

Conductors,  in  electrical  experiments,  are  thofe 
bodies  that  receive  and  communicate  ele&ricity  ;  and 
thofe  that  repel  it  arc  called  tion-condufiors .  See  Elec¬ 
tricity. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  or  other  fluid. 

There  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits  through 
which  the  waters  pafs  that  form  fprings.  Artificial 
conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  ftone,  caft-iron, 
potter’s  earth,  timber,  &V, 

CONDYLOID  and  Coronoid  procefles.  See  A- 
natomy,  n°  26. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medicine,  a  tubercle,  or  cal¬ 
lous  eminence,  which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or 
rather  a  fvvelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that 
part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  name  given  by  anatomifts  to  a 
knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of 
a  bone. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  figure,  having  a  circle 
for  its  bafe,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  ver¬ 
tex.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Meltwg  CoNEy  in  chemiftry,  is  a  hollow  cone  form¬ 
ed  of  copper  or  brafs,  wifh  a  handle,  and  with  a  flat 
bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  reft.  Its  ufe  is  to  receive  a  mafs  or 
one  or  more  metals  melted  together,  and  caft  into  it. 

This  mafs,  when  cold,  may  be  eafily  fhook  out  of  the 
veffel,  from  its  figure.  Alfo,  if  a  melted  mafs  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  fubftances  not 
combined  together,  be  poured  into  this  veffel,  the  co¬ 
nical  figure  facilitates  the  feparation  of  thefe  fubftances 
according  to  their  refpe&ive  denfities.  The  cone 
ought  to  be  well  heated  before  the  melted  mafs  is 
thrown  into  it  ;  that  it  may  not  contain  any  moifture, 
which  would  occafion  a  dangerous  explofion.  It  ought 
alfo  to  be  greafed  internally  with  tallow,  to  prevent 
the  adhtfion  of  the  fluid  matter. 

Cone  of  Raysy  in  optics,  includes  all  the  feveral 
rays  which  fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  a  glafs. 

Cone,  in  botany.  See  Conus. 

CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree,  which  grows 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical 
Effays,  as  a  fpecific  in  diarrhoeas.  It  is  to  be  finely 
pulverized,  and  made  into  an  ele£Iuary  with  fyrup  of 
oranges.  The  bark  fhonld  be  frefh,  and  the  ele&ua- 
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Gonfarre-  ry  new  made  every  day,  or  fecond  day,  otherwife  it 
at{on  lofes  its  auflere  but  grateful  bitternefs  on  the  palate, 
Confeffion.  and  ^ts  ProPer  effedls  on  the  intedines. 

CONFARREATION,  a  ceremony  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  ufed  in  the  marriage  of  perfons  whofe 
children  were  dedined  for  the  honour  of  the  pried-hood. 

Confarreation  was  the  moil  facred  of  the  three 
modes  of  contra&ing  marriage  among  that  people  ; 
and  confided,  according  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the 
font  if  ex  maximits  and  Jlamen  dialls  joined  and  contracted 
the  man  and  woman,  by  yaking  them  eat  of  the  fame 
cake  of  falted  bread  :  whence  the  term,  far  fignifying 
meal  or  flour, 

Ulpian  fays,  it  confided  in  the  offering  up  of  fome 
pure  wheaten  bread  ;  rehearfing,  withal,  a  certain  for¬ 
mula,  in  prefence  of  ten  witneffe9.  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnaffeus  adds,  that  the  hufband  and  wife  did  eat  of 
the  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  part  on  the  victims. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies,  in  general, 
any  thing  prepared  with  fugar :  in  particular  it  im¬ 
ports  fomething  preferved,  efpecially  dry  fubdances. 
It  alfo  fignifies  a  liquid  or  foft  eleCtuary,  of  which 
there  are  various  forts  directed  in  difpenfatories.  See 
Pharmacy. 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
fort  of  gladiator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre 
againd  beads  ;  thence  alfo  denominated  befliarius . 

The  confeBtores  were  thus  called  a  cotificiendis  befliis% 
from  .their  difpatching  and  killing  beads. 

The  Greeks  called  them  q.  d.  danng^raflo^ 

defpemte  ;  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  the  appella¬ 
tions  parcbolani  and  parabolarii,  The  Cliridians  were 
fometimes  condemned  to  this  fort  of  combat. 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  herbs,  roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with 
fugar  or  honey,  to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  and  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  tade. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  law,  is  when  two  or  more 
perfons  combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to 
commit  any  unlawful  ad.  Confederacy  is  puniihable, 
though  nothing  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  then  it  mud 
have  thefe  four  incidents  :  1 .  That  it  be  declared  by 
fome  matter  of  profecution,  as  by  making  of  bonds  or 
promifes  to  one  another  ;  2.  That  it  be  malicious,  as 
for  unjud  revenge  ;  3.  That  it  be  falfe,  i,  e.  againd 
the  innocent ;  and,  ladly,  That  it  be  out  of  court, 
voluntary. 

CONFERVA, in  botany  :  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  5  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  57th  order.  Alga,  The  tu¬ 
bercles  are  of  different  fizes,  on  capillary,  very  long 
fibres.  There  are  21  fpecies,  mod  of  them  growing 
on  ffones  in  flow  dreams,  on  the  fides  of  ciderns,  or 
in  ponds. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgement  of  fome  truth,  though  againd  the 
intered  of  the  party  who  makes  it;  whether  it  be  in 
a  court  of  judice  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
in  civil  matters,  the  coufeflion  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  taken  entire.  A  criminal  is  never  con¬ 
demned  on  his  fimple  confeffion,  without  other  colla¬ 
teral  proofs;  nor  is  a  voluntary  extrajudicial  confef¬ 
fion  admitted  as  any  proof.  A  perfon  is  not  admit¬ 
ted  to  accufe  himfelf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law, 
PPon  audit  ur  per  Ire  volens.  See  Arraignment, 


Confession,  among  divines,  the  verbal  acknow- ConfeflLa 
ledgement  which  a  Chridian  makes  of  his  fins.  II 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  cudom,  on  the  annual  C°tn.^ma~ 
fead  of  expiation,  for  the  high-pried  to  make  confef-  —  '  F.  j 
fion  of  fins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  : 
befides  this  general  confeffion,  the  Jews  were  enjoin¬ 
ed,  if  their  fins  were  a  breach  of  tfte  fird  table  of  the 
law,  to  make  confeffion  of  them  to  Godj  but  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  fecond  table  were  to  be,  acknowledged  to 
their  brethren.  The  confeffion  of  the  primitive  Cliri- 
dians  were  all  voluntary,  and  not  impofed  on  them  by 
any  laws  of  the  church  ;  yet  private  confeffion  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged. 

The  Romifii  church  requires  confeffion  not  only  as 
a  duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  facra- 
ment  :  this  confeffion  is  made  to  the  pried,  and  is 
private  and  auricular ;  and  the  .pried  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  higheft  pnnilhment. 

Confession  of  Faith ,  a  lid  of  the  feveral  articles  of 
belief  in  any  church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionary,  a  place 
in  churches  under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of 
deceafed  faints,  martyrs,  and  confeffors,  were  depofited.. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Romanids  for  a  delk 
in  the  church  where  the  confeffor  takes  the  confeffions 
of  the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Chridian  who  has  made  a  folemn 
and  refolute  profeffion  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured 
torments  in  its  defence.  A  mere  faint  is  called  a  confef¬ 
for,  to  didinguifh  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints  ; 
fuch  as  apo dies,  martyrs,  &c.  In  ecclefiadical  liidory,  we 
frequently  find  the  word  confeffors  ufed  for  martyrs  ; 
in  after-times,  it  was  confined  to  thofe  who,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted 
to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  lad  it  was  alfo  ufed 
for  thofe  who,  after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died 
under  an  opinion  of  fandlitv.  According  to  St  Cy¬ 
prian,  he  who  prefented  himfelf  to  torture,  or  even  to 
martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it,  was  not  called 
a  confeffor  but  a  profeffor  :  and  if  any  out  of  a  want  of 
courage  abandoned  his  country,  and  became  a  volun¬ 
tary  exile  for  the  fake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  ex- 
terrls. 

Confessor  is  alfo  a  pried,  in  the  Romifh  church, 
who  has  a  power  to  hear  finners  in  the  facrament  of 
penance,  and  to  give  them  abfolution.  The  church 
calls  him  in  Latin  confeffariusy  to  didinguiffi  him  from 
'confefiur,  which  is  a  name  confecrated  to  faints.  The 
confeffors  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  have  been  condantly  Jefuits :  before  him 
the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  fhared  the  office  be¬ 
tween  them*  The  confeffors  of  the  houfe  of  Audria 
have  alfo,  ordinarily,  been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers 
but  the  latter  emperors  have  all  taken  Jefuits. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  tlieir  external  appear¬ 
ance  ;  being  that  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  condi- 
tutes  the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a£l  of 
ratifying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report,  or  the 
like,  more  fure  and  indifputable. 

Confirmation,  in  law,  a  conveyance  of  an  edate, 
or  right  in  effey  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby  a 
voidable  edate  is  made  fure  and  unavoidable,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  edate  is  increafed,  or  a  poffelfion  made  perfeft. 

Con- 
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Confifca-  Confirmation,  in  theology,  the  cer*mony  of  laying 
tion,  on  of  hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Gho.ft. 

Conflagra-  The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient 

L  u°n‘  ,  writers,  carried  as  high  as  the  apoftles,  and  founded 
upon  their  example  and  pradtice.  In  the  primitive 
church,  it  ufed  to  be  given  to  Chriftians  immediately 
after  baptifm,  if  the  biffiop  happened  to  be  prefent  at 
the  folemnity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout 
the  Eaft,  it  ftill  accompanies  baptifm  :  but  the  Roma- 
nifts  make  it  a  diftindt  independent  facrament.  Seven 
years  is  the  Hated  time  for  confirmation  :  however, 
they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before,  and  fometimes 
after,  that  age.  The  perfon  to  be  confirmed  has  a 
god-father  and  god-mother  appointed  him,  as  in  bap¬ 
tifm.  The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  church  of 
England,  does  not  determine  the  precife  age  of  the 
perfons  to  be  confirmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  adjudication  of 
goods  or  effedts  to  the  public  treafury  ;  as  the  bodies 
and  effedts  of  criminals,  traitors,  Sc c. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a 
city,  or  other  confiderable  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  pe¬ 
riod  or  cataftrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by 
water.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonifts,  Epi¬ 
cureans,  and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
the  conflagration  :  though  whence  they  fhould  derive 
it,  unlefs  from  the  facred  books,  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phamicians,  who 
themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews.  Seneca  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  Tempns  advenerit  quo  fuler  a  fideribus  in  current , 
&  omni  jlagrante  materia  uno  igne9  quicquid  nunc  ex 
depofito  lucety  ar debit.  This  general,  diffolution  the 
Stoics  call  JXTupaa-ir,  ecpyrojis .  Mention  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  is  alfo  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sybils,  So¬ 
phocles,  Hyflafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c .  Dr  Burnet, 
after  F.  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Siamefe 
believe  that  the  earth  will  at  laft  be  parched  up  with 
heat  ;  the  mountains  melted  down  ;  the  earth’s  whole 
furface  reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  confirmed  with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold  that 
the  world  fhall  be  deftroyed  by  fire  ;  but  alfo  that  a 
new  earth  fhall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

Various  are  the  fentiments  of  authors  on  the  fubjedt 
of  the  conflagration  ;  the  caufe  whence  it  is  to  arife, 
and  the  effedls  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily 
account  for  it  metaphyfically  ;  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Phi- 
lofophers  contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
caufes ;  and  will  have  it  effedted  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central 
fire  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  add,  that  this  may 
be  occafioned  feveral  ways,  viz.  either  by  having  its 
intention  increafed  ;  which  again,  ‘  may  be  effedfed 
cither  by  being  driven  into  lefs  fpace  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  fuperficial  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  ;  or  by 
having  the  refiftance  of  the  imprifoning  earth  weak¬ 
ened  ;  which  may  happen,  either'  from  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its  central 
parts,  or  by  weakening  the  cohefion  of  the  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  the  mafs  by  the  excefs  of  the  defedl  of 
moillure.  Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  the  atmofphere ;  and  fuppofe,  that  fome  oi  the 
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meteors  there  engendered  in  unufual  quantities; 
exploded  with  unufual  vehemence,  from  the.  co 
rence  of  various  circumftances,  may  effedt  it,  with-  ^ 
out  feeking  any  further.  The  aftrologers  account  for 
it  from  a  conjundtion  of  all  the  planets  in  the  fign 
Cancer ;  as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was  occafioned  by 
their  conjundtion  in  Capricorn.  Laftly,  others  have 
recoUrfe  to  a  ftill  more  effedtual  and  flaming  machine, 
and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  conflagration 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from 
the  fun. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  & c.  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  that  kind  of  Small-pox  wherein  the 
pullules  run  into  each  other. 

CONFLUENTES  (anc.  geo g),  a  place  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  50  forts  eredted  by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine,,  in 
Gallia  Belgica  :  Now  CoblentZy  a  town  of  Triers.  E. 
Long.  7.  15.  Lat.  90.  30. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  confiftence  and 
texture  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  difpofition 
to  compofe  a  whole. 

Conformation,  in  medicine,  that  make  and  con- 
ftrudlion  of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to  every 
individual.  Hence,  a  mala  conformatio  fignifies  feme 
fault  in  the  firft  rudiments  ;  whereby  a  perfon  comes 
into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the  vifeera  or 
cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned.  Many  are 
fubjedt  to  incurable  afthmas,  from  a  too  fmall  capacity 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  like  vitious  conformations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  congruency, 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  ano¬ 
ther;  as  between  the  meafure  and  the  thing  meafured, 
the  objedt  and  the  underftanding,  the  thing  and  the 
divifion  thereof,  &c. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  ad  of  bringing  two 
perfons  in  prefence  of  each  other,  to  difeover  the  truth 
of  fome  fadl  which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters  ;  where 
the  witneffes  are  confronted  with  the  ^accufed,  the 
accufed  with  one  another,  or  the  witneffes  with  one 
another. 

CONFUCIUS,  a  Chinefe  philofopher,  who  lived 
about  500  years  before  our  Saviour’s  birth,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lu,  now  called  the  province  of  Xantung . 
His  wit  and  judgment  got  him  a  reputation  from  his 
very  youth  ;  and  being  a  mandarin,  and  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his  profound 
knowledge  of  morals  and  politics  made  him  be  greatly 
admired.  Notwithftanding  his  care,  his  prince’s  court 
was  much  difordered ;  and  Confucius  finding  the  king 
would  not  liften  to  his  advice,  quitted  the  court,  and 
taught  moral  philofophy  with  fuch  applaufe  that  he 
foon  had  above  3000  fcholars,  whereof  72  furpaffed 
the  reft  in  learning  and  virtue,  for  whom  the  Chinefe 
have  itiir  a  particular  veneration.  Fie  divided  his 
dodtrine  into  four  parts,  and  his  fcholars  into  four 
clafies  :  the  firft  order  was  of  thofe  who  ftudied  to  ac¬ 
quire  virtue  ;  the  2d,  thofe  who  learned  the  art  of 
reafoning  well ;  the  3d  ftudied  the  government  of  the 
(late  and  the  duty  of  magiftrates ;  the  4th  were 
wholly  taken  up  in  noble  difeourfes  of  all  that  concern¬ 
ed  morals.  In  fpite  of  all  his  pains  to  eftablifli  pure 
morality  and  religion,  he  \vi\s  neverthelefs  the  inno¬ 
cent  caufe  of  their  corruption.  It  is  faid,  that  when 
Q_q  2  he 
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Confufon.  Fe  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency  of  his  phi- 
v  lofophy,  he  replied,  that  he  fell  greatly  fhort  of  the 
perfect  degree  of  virtue;  but  that  in  the  weft  the 
moft  holy  was  to  be  found.  This  made  a  ftrong  im- 
preflion  on  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  66th  year  after 
Chrift’s  birth,  the  emperor  Mon-ti  fent  ambaffadors 
toward  the  weft  to  feek  this  holy  man.  They  Hop¬ 
ped  at  an  Hand  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  found  a  famous 
idol  named  Fohi,  reprefenting  a  philoiopher  that  lived 
500  years  before  Confucius.  They  carried  this  idol 
back  with  them,  with  inftru&ions  concerning  the 
worfhip  rendered  to  it ;  and  fo  introduced  a  fuperfti- 
tion  that  abolifhed  in  fcveral  places  the  maxims  of 
Confucius.  His  tomb  is  in  the  academy  where  he 
taught,  near  the  town  Xio-fu,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Xu.  TL  his  philofopher  has  been  in  great  venera¬ 
tion  in  China  above  2000  years;  and  is  ftill  fo  efteemed, 
that  each  town  has  a  palace  confecratedato  his  memory. 
There  was  one  of  his  defendants  who  was  very  conft- 
derable  in  the  kingdom  in  1646,  whom  Xanchi  king 
of  Tartary,  who  then  conquered  China,  received  with 
a  great  deal  of  honour.  All  thofe  of  his  family  are 
mandarins  by  birth;  and  have  a  privilege  common  with 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  not  to  pay  any  tribute. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  lenle,  is  oppofed  to 
order,  in  a  perturbation  whereof  confufton  confifts  ; 
e.  gr.  when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or 
pofterior  do  not  follow,  8c c. 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confufion  is  oppofed  to  diftin&nefs 
or  perfpicuity  ;  and  may  happen  either  in  words,  as 
when  mifeontrived  or  mifapplied;  or  in  ideas,  as  when 
the  idea  of  any  thing  prefents  fomething  along  with  it, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  thing.  See 
Idea  and  Notion. 

In  a  phyfical  fenfe,  confufion  is  a  fort  of  union  or 
mixtuie  by  mere  contiguity.  Such  is  that  between 
fluids  of  contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  Sc c. 

Confusion,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  fufpend- 
ing  and  extinguilhing  obligations.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
N°  clxxvi.  8. 

Confusion  of  Tongues ,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  is 
a  memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hundred 
and  firft  year  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  firft  year  by  the  Samaritan, 
after  the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel ;  and  which 
was  providentially  brought  about  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  difperfion  of  mankind  and  the  population  of  the 
earth.  Until  this  period  there  had  been  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union  that  prevent¬ 
ed  the  feparation  of  mankind  into  diftin&  nations;  and 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erec¬ 
ted  as  a  kind  of  fortrefs,  by  which  the  people  intended 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  that  feparation  which  Noah 
had  proje&ed. 

There  has  been  a  confiderable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  confuiion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  effe&ed.  Some  learned  men,  prepoffeffed 
with  the  notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  firft  arife  from  one  original  language  to 
which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety 
among  them  is  no  more  than  mufl  naturally  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  long  courfe*of  time  by  the  mere  feparation 
of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there 
were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the  confufton  ;  but 
that  this  event  was  accompliihed  by  creating  a  ixiifun- 
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demanding  and  variance  among  the  builders  without  Coi.fufios, 

any  immediate  influence  on  their  language.  But  this - r— < 

opinion,  advanced  by  Le  Clerc,  See.  feems  to  be  di- 
refily  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word 
fBtt',  Jhapha,'  “  lip,”  ufed  by  the  facred  hiftorian. 

Others  have  imagined,  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
a  temporary  confufton  of  their  fpeech,  01  rather  of  their 
apprehenfions,  cauliog  them,  whilll  they  continued  to- 
gether  and  fpoke  the  fame  language,  to  uuderffand  the 
words  difFerently.  Scaliger  is  of  this  opinion.  Others, 
again,  account  for  this  event  by  the  privation  of  all 
language,  and  by  fuppofitig  that  mankind  were  under 
a  neceffity  of  aiTociating  together,  and  of  impofing  new 
names  on  tilings  by  common  confent.  Another  opi¬ 
nion  aferibes  the  confufton  to  fuch  an  indiflind  remem* 
brance  of  the  original  language  which  they  fpoke  be¬ 
fore,  as  made  them  Ipeak  it  very  differently  ;  fo  that 
by  the  various  inflections,  terminations,  and  pronun¬ 
ciations  of  divers  dialeds,  they  could  no  more  under- 
ftand  one  another,  than  they  who  underfland  Latin 
can  utiderfland  thofe  who  fpeak  French,  Italian,  or 
Spaniflt,  though  all  tliefe  languages  arife  out  of  it. 

This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Caufabon,  and  by  Bifhop 
latiiek  in  his  Commentary  in  loc.  and  is  ceitainly  muck 
more  probable  than  either  of  the  former.  And  Mr 
Shuckford  maintains,  that  the  confufiotr  arofc  from 
fmall  beginnings,  by  the  invention  of  new  words  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  three  families  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
which  might  contribute  to  fepaiate  them  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  in  each  family  new  differences  of  fpeech 
might  gradually  arife,  fo  that  each  of  tliefe  families 
went  on  to  divide  and  fubdivide  among  themfelves. 

Others,  again,  as  Mr  Jof.  Mede  and  Dr  Wotton,  &c- 
not  fatisfled  with  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  diverfity  of  languages  among  man- 
kind,  have  recourfe  to  an  extraordinary  interpofition 
of  divine  power,  by  which  new  languages  were  framed 
and  communicated  to  different  families  by  a  fuperna- 
tutal  infuiion  or  infpiration  ;  which  languages  have  been 
the  roots  and  originals  from  which  the  feveral  dialed* 
that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  fpoken,  as  long  as 
this  earth  ihall  laft,  have  atifen,  and  to  which  they 
may  with  eafe.be  reduced.  As  to  the  number  of  lan¬ 
guages  thus  introduced,  many  opinions  have  been 
adopted.  If  there  were  no  more  than  there  were  na¬ 
tions  or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  number  would  be 
feven  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  ar.d  five  for  Shem  ; 
but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families,  which 
is  the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot  be 
certainly  affigried.  However,  the  Hebrews  fancy  they 
were  70,  becaufe  the  defeendents  from  the  fons  of 
Noah 'enumerated  Genefis  x.  were  juil  fo  many.  Al¬ 
lowing,  then,  the  languages  of  the  chief  families  to 
have  been  fundamentally  differentffrom  each  other,  the 
fub-languages  and  dialeds  within  each  branch  would  * 
probably  have  had  a  'mutual  affinity,  greater  or  lefs  as 
they  fettled  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other.  But 
whichfoever  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  adopted,  the  primary 
objed  of  the  confufton  at  Babel  was  the  feparation  and 
difperfion  of  mankind. 

Dr  Bryant,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Analyfis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  has  advanced  a  fingular  hypothe- 
fis,  both  with  refped  to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and 
the  difperfion.  He  fuppofes  that  the  confufion  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  local  and  partial,  and  limited  to  Babel  only. 
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render  the  'whole  earth ,  he  underftands  every  region:  and 
by  the  fame  words  in  ver,  9.  the  whole  region  or  pro¬ 
vince.  This  confufion  was  occafioned,  as  he  fuppofes, 
by  a  labial  failure  ;  fo  that  the  people  could  not  arti¬ 
culate.  Thus  their  fpeeeh  was  confounded,  but  not 
altered  ;  for,  as  foon  as  they  feparated,  they  recovered 
their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the  language  of 
the  earth  continued  for  fotne  ages  nearly  the  fame. 
The  interviews  between  the  Hebrews  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  recorded  in  Scripture,  were  conducted  without 
an  interpreter ;  and  he  farther  observes,  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  languages  which  fubiilt  at  this  day  retain  fufficient 
1  elation  to  fhow,  that  they  were  once  dialc&s  from  the 
fame  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the  effeit  of 
time.  See  Dispersion. 

CONFUTATION,  in  rhetoric,  See,  a  part  of  an 
oration,  wherein  the  orator  feconds  his  own  arguments 
and  ftrengthens  his  caufe,  by  reftlling  and  dedroy- 
ing  the  oppofite  arguments  of  the  antagoniff.  This  is 
done  by  denying  what  is  apparently  falle,  by  detecting 
fume  flaw  in  the  reafouing  of  the  adverfe  party,  by 
granting  their  argument,  and  showing  its  invalidity,  or 
retorting  it  upon  the  advcifary. 

CONGL,  in  the  French  law,  a  licence,  or  permif- 
fion,  granted  by  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives 
him  a  difpenfatiou  from  feme  duty  to  which  he  was 
before  obliged.  A  woman  cannot  obligate  hcrfelf 
without  the  conge  or  licence  of  her  luilband ;  a  monk 
cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without  the  conge  of  his 
fuperiors. 

Conge '  de  live,  in  ecelefiaftical  policy,  the  king’s 
permifiion  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a 
vacancy,  to  clroofe  a  bifhop  ;  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory, 
of  his  own  foundation,  to  choofe  their  abbot  or  prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  fovereigir  patron  of  all 
archbilhoprics,  bifhoprics,  and  other  ecclefiadical  be¬ 
nefices,  had  of  ancient  time  free  appointment  of  all 
eccleliaflical  dignities,  whenfoever  they  chanced  to  be 
void  ;  inveiling  them  firlt  per  hacculum  Iff  annulum, 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters-patent ;  and  in  courfc  of 
time  he  made  the  eledliou  over  to  others,  under  cer¬ 
tain  forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they  Ihould  at  eve¬ 
ry  vacation,  before  they  choofe,  demand  the  king’s 
conge  de  lire,  and  after  the  election  crave  his  royal  af- 
fent,  &c. 

Conge',  in  architecture,  a  mould  in  form  of  tT 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate 
two  members  from  one  another;  fuch  as  that  which 
joins  the  fhaft  of  the  column  to  the  cin&ure,  called  al- 
fo  apophyge. 

Conges  are  alfo  rings  or  ferrels  formerly  ufed  in  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplit- 
ting,  afterwards  imitatedfm  ilone-work. 

CONGELATION,  fignifies  the  palling  of  any 
body  fr6m  a  fluid  to  a  folid  Hate  :  fo  that  the  term  is 
thus  applicable  to  metals  when  they  refume  their  folid 
form  after  being  heated,  to  water  when  it  freezes, 
to  wax,  fpermaceti,  &c.  when  they  become  folid  after 
having  been  rendered  fluid  by  heat  ;  and  in  general  to 
all  precedes,  where  the  whole  fubllance  of  the  fluid  is 
fraliizauon.  converted  into  a  folid  :  but  it  differs  from  cryftalliza- 
tion  ;  becaufe  in  the  latter  procefs,  though  the  fait 
palles  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  date,  »  confiderabk 
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which  otxr  tranflators  quantity  of  liquid  is  always  left,  fo  that  the  tei^m  con -  CongeTa- 
geldtion  is  never  applied  in  this  cafe.  ,  . 

The  procefs  of  congelation  in  all  cafes  depends  upon, 
or  at  lead  is  accompanied  with,  the  emilfion  of  heat,  as 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  made  not  only  in  wa¬ 
ter,  but  on  fpermaceti,  wax,  &c.  for  in  all  of  thefe,  tho’ 
the  thermometer  immerfed  in  them  while  fluid  conti-  % 
nued  to  defeend  gradually  till  a  certain  period,  yet  it  Is  always 
was  as  conilautly  obferved  to  remain  flationary,  or  even  at?e"dcd 
to  afeend  while  the  congelation  went  on.  I  he  princi-  0£ 

pie  on  which  the  phenomenon  depends  is  thus  afeertain-  heat, 
ed;  but  why  this  heat  fhould  be  emitted,  is  a  quedion 
which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  invelligated.  Some 
conjectures  relative  to  this  are  indeed  mentioned  in 
the  article  Chemistry,  when  treating  of  elementary 
fire,  though  experiments  are  dill  to  be  wiffied  for  on 
the  fubjeCt. 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  kinds  of  fluids  are  na¬ 
turally  capable  of  congelation  or  not  ;  though  we  are 
certain  that  there  are  very  great  differences  among  ^ 
them  in  this  refpeCl.  The  mod  difficult  of  all  thofe  of  Congela- 
wliicli  the  congelation  has  been  aClually  afeertained  isd°n  of 
quicklilver.  This  was  long  thought  capable  of  redd-  fluickl1  vcr‘ 
ing  any  degree  of  cold  whatever;  and  it  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  its  congelation  by  artificial  means  was 
known,  and  dill  more  lately  that  fome  climates  were 
found  to  be  fo  fevere  as  to  congeal  this  fluid  by  the  cold 
of  the  atmofphere.  4 

The  congelationof  quickfilverwas  iirfl  afeertained  by  Experi- 
M.  Jofeph  Adam  Braun  profeffor  of  philo fopliy  at  Pe- 
terfbu;  g.  Fie  had  been  employed  in  making  thermome-  *  4 

trieal  experiments,  not  with  a  view  to  make  the  difeovery 
he  aClually  did,  but  to  fee  how  many  degrees  of  cold  he 
could  produce.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  this  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  14th  of  December  1759,  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  dood  naturally  at  — 34,  which  is  now  known  to 
and  other  ecclefiadical  be-  be  only  five  or  fix  degrees  above  its  point  of  congela¬ 
tion.  Mr  Braun,  having  determined  to  avail  himfclf 
of  this  great  degree  of  natural  cold,  prepared  a  free¬ 
zing  mixture  of  aquafortis  and  pounded  ice,  by  means 
of  which  his  thermometer  was  reduced  to — 69.  Part 
of  the  qnickfilver  had  now  really  congealed  ;  yet  fo  far 
was  M.  Braun  from  entertaining  any  fufpicion  of  the 
truth,  that  he  had  almod  defided  from  further  at¬ 
tempts,  being  fatisfied  with  having  fo  far  exceeded  all 
the  pliilofophers  who  went  before  him.  Animated, 
however,  by  the  hopes  of  producing  a  dill  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  cold,  he  renewed  the  experiment ;  but  having 
expended  all  his  pounded  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
ditute  fnow  in  its  place.  With  this  frelh  mixture  the 
mercury  funk  to  — 100,  240,  and  3520.  He  then 
fuppofed  that  the  thermometer  was  broken  ;  but  on 
taking  it  out  to  obferve  whether  it  was  fo  or  not,  lie 
found  the  quicklilver  fixed,  and  continuing  fo  for  12 
minutes.  Oil  repeating  the  fame  experiment  with  an¬ 
other  thermometer  which  had  been  graduated  no  lower 
than  — 220,  all  the  mercury  funk  into  the  ball,  and 
became  folid  as  before,  not  beginning  to  reafeend  till 
after  a  dill  longer  interval  of  time.  Hence  the  profef¬ 
for  concluded  that  the  quicklilver  was  really  frozen, 
and  prepared  for  making  a  deciilve  experiment.  This 
was  accomplifhed  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  broken  as  foon  as  the 
metal  was  congealed.  The  mercury  was  now  convert¬ 
ed 
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ed  into  a  iolid  and  mining  metallic  mafs,  which  extend- 
v  tlqn>  under  the  ftrokes  of  a  peftle,  in  hardnefs  rather  in- 
V  ferior  to  lead,  and  yielding  a  dull  found  like  that  me¬ 
tal.  Profeffor  zEpinus  made  fimilar  experiments  at 
the  fame  time,  employing  both  thermometers  and 
tubes  of  a  larger  bore  ;  in  which  lad  he  remarked,  that 
the  qnickfilver  fell  fenfibly  on  being  frozen,  affuming 
a  concave  furface,  and  likewife  that  the  congealed 
pieces  funk  in  fluid  mercury. 

The  fad  being  thus  dlablifhed,  and  fluidity  no 
longer  to  be  confidered  as  an  effential  property  of 
qnickfilver,  Mr  Braun  communicated  an  account  of 
his  experiments  to  the  Peterfburg  Academy,  on  the 
6th  of  September  1760  ;  of  which  a  large  extra#  was 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  vol.  lii. 
p.  156.  Five  years  afterwards  he  publifhed  another 
treatife  on  the  fame  fubjed,  under  the  title  of  Supple¬ 
ments  to  his  former  differtation.  In  thefe  he  declared, 
that,  fmee  his  former  publication,  he  had  never  fuffer- 
ed  any  winter  to  elapfe  without  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  congealing  qnickfilver,  and  never  failed  of 
fuccefs  when  the  natural  cold  was  of  a  fufficient 
ftrength  for  the  purpofe.  This  degree  of  natural  cold 
he  fuppofes  to  be — roof  Fahrenheit,  though  fome 
commencement  of  the  congelation  might  be  percei¬ 
ved  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  as  high 
as +2.  The  refults  of  all  his  experiments  were,  that 
with  the  abovementioned  frigorific  mixtures,  and  once 
with  rectified  fpirits  and  fnow,  when  the  natural  cold 
was  at  — 28°,  he  congealed  the  quickfilver,  and  dif- 
coverbd  that  it  is  a  real  metal  which  melts  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  heat.  Not  perceiving,  however,  the 
neceffary  confequencc  of  its  great  contradion  in  free¬ 
zing,  lie,  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  con¬ 
founded  its  point  of  congelation  with  that  of  its 
greateft  contradion  in  freezing,  and  thus  marked  the 
former  a  great  deal  too  low ;  though  the  point  of  con¬ 
gelation  was  very  uncertain  according  to  him,  various 
difficulties  having  occurred  to  his  attempts  of  finding 
5  the  greateft  point  of  contradion  while  freezing. 

•Of  Mr  Blu-  The  experiments  of  M.  Braun  were  not  repeated 
jnenbach.  by  any  perfon  till  the  year  1774,  when  Mr  John  Fre¬ 
deric  Blumenbach,  then  a  ftudent  of  phyllc  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  performed  them  to  more  advantage  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  M.  Braun  had  ever  done.  He  was  encouraged 
to  make  the  attempt  by  the  exceffive  cold  of  the  win¬ 
ter  that  year.  “  I  put  (fays  he),  at  five  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  January  1  itli,  three  drachms  of  quickfilver  into 
a  fmall  fugar-glafs,  and  covered  it  with  a  mixture  of 
fnow  and  Egyptian  fal-ammoniac.  This  mixture  was 
put  loofe  into  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  quickfilver  layper- 
fedly  free,  being  only  covered  with  it  as  by  pie¬ 
ces  of  ice :  the  whole,  together  with  the  glafs, 
weighed  fomewhat  above  an  ounce.  It  was  hung  out 
at  a  window  in  fucli  a  pofition  as  to  expofe  it  freely  to 
the  northweft  ;  and  two  drachms  more  of  fal-ammo¬ 
niac  mixed  with  the  fnow  on  which  it  ftood.  The 
fnow  and  fal-ammoniac,  in  the  open  air,  foon  froze 
into  a  mafs  like  ice  :  no  fenfible  change,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  quickfilver  that  evening  ;  but  at  one  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  frozen  folid.  It  had  divided 
into  two  large  and  four  fmaller  pieces  :  one  of  the 
former  was  hemifpherical,  the  other  cylindrical,  each 
feemingly  rather  above  a  drachm  in  weight  ;  the  four 
fmall  bits  might  amount  to  half  a  fcruple.  They  were 
all  with  their  flat  fide  frozen  hard  to  the  glafs,  and  no 


where  immediately  touched  by  the  mixture  ;  their  co-  CongeV 
lour  was  a  dull  pale  white  with  a  bluiffi  caft,  like  zinc,  tion. 
very  different  from  the  natural  appearance  of  quickfil- 
ver.  Next  morning  about  feven  o’clock  I  found  that 
the  larger  hemifphere  began  to  melt,  perhaps  becaufe 
it  was  moft  expofed  to  the  air,  and  not  fo  near  as  the 
others  to  the  fal-ammoniac  mixture  which  lay  be¬ 
neath.  In  this  ftate  it  refembled  an  amalgam,  finking 
to  that  fide  on  which  the  glafs  was  inclined;  but  with¬ 
out  quitting  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  to  which  it  was 
yet  firmly  congealed  :  the  five  other  pieces  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  alteration,  but  remained  frozen  hard. 
Toward  eight  o’clock  the  cylindrical  piece  began  to 
foften  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  other  four  foon 
followed.  About  eight  they  fell  from  the  furface  of 
the  glafs,  and  divided  into  many  fluid  fhining  globules, 
which  were  foon  loft  in  the  interftices  of  the  frozen 
mixture,  and  reunited  in  part  at  the  bottom,  being  now 
exa&ly  like  common  quickAE'er.”  At  the  time  this 

experiment  was  made,  the  thermometer  ftood  at _ io° 

in  the  open  air. 

The  circumftances  attending  this  experiment  are  fHll« 
unaccountable  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  natural  cold  on  this 
was  fcarcely  fufficient,  along  with  that  of  the  artificial perimem. 
mixture,  which  produces  320  more,  to  have  congealed 
the  quickfilver ;  which  yet  appears  to  have  been  very 
effe&ually  done  by  the  length  of  time  it  continued 
folid.  2.  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  length  of 
time  required  for  congealing  the  quickfilver  in  this  ex¬ 
periment,  fince  other  frigorific  mixtures  begin  to  a# 
almoft  immediately;  and,  3.  There  was  not  at  laft 
even  the  appearance  of  a&ion,  which  confifts  in  a  fo- 
lution  of  the  fnow,  and  not  in  its  freezing  into  a  mafs. 

The  whole  experiment  (fays  Dr  Blagden*  j  remains4*  A7/. 
involved  in  fuch  obfeurity,  that  fome  perfons  have  fup-  Tr**£ 
pofed  the  quickfilver  itfelf  was  not  frozen,  but  only™*111* 
covered  over  with  ice  ;  to  which  opinion,  however, 
there  are  great  objedions.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Gottingen,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  as 
London,  and  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  in  general, 
becomes  fubjed  at  times  to  a  great  feverity  of  cold. 

This  of  nth  of  January  1774  is  one  inftance  :  I  find 

others  there  where  the  thermometer  funk  to  —  1  2°, 1 6° 

or  *9°  5  and  at  Cattlenburg,  a  fmall  town  about  two 
German  miles  diftant,  to  — 30°.  By  watching  fuch  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions,  experiments  on  the  freezing  of 
quickfilver  might  eafily  be  performed  in  many  places, 
where  the  poiiibility  of  them  is  at  prefent  little  fuf- 
pe&ed.  The  cold  obferved  at  Glafgow  in  1780  would 
have  been  fully  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.” 

In  confequence  of  the  publication  of  Mr  Braun’s 
.Expei iments,  the  Royal  Society  defired  their  late  fe- 
cretary  Dr  Maty  to  make  the  neceffary  application  to 
the  Mudfon  s  Lay  company,  in  order  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  that  country. *  Mr  Hutchins,  who  wasExpen- 
then  at  London,  and  going  out  with  a  commiflion  asnJirsof 
governor  of  Albany  bort,  offered  to  undertake  the  ex- Mr  Hut- 
periments,  and  executed  them  very  completely,  freezing  chins> 
quickfilver  twice  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe,  Blcker>  *c‘ 
bruary  1775*  The  account  of  his  fuccefs  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fevereft  winter  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in 
Europe  ;  and  tit  this  time  the  experiment  was  repeated 
by  two  gentlemen  of  different  countries.  One  was 
Dr  Larnbei t  Bicker,  fecretary  to  the  Batavian  fociety 
at  Rotterdam;  who  on  the  28th  of  January  r  776,  at 
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eight  in  the  morning,  made  an  experiment  to  try  how 
low  he  could  bring  the  thermometer  by  artificial  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  being  then  -|-2Q. 
He  could  not,  however,  bring  it  lower  than  — 94°,  at 
which  point  it  flood  immoveable  ;  and  on  breaking 
the  thermometer,  part  of  the  quick  filver  was  found  to 
have  loll  its  fluidity,  and  was  thickened  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  an  amalgam.  It  fell  out  of  the  tube  in 
little  bits,  which  bore  to  be  flattened  by  preffure,  with¬ 
out  running  into  globules  like  the  inner  fluid  part. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  next  day,  when  the 
thermometer  flood  at  -f  8°,  but  the  mercury  would  not 
then  defcend  below — 8o°  ;  and  as  the  thermometer 
was  not  broken,  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the 
mercury  had  congealed  or  not.  All  that  could  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  thefe  experiments  therefore  was,  that  the 
congealing  point  of  mercury  was  not  below  — 940  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The  other  who  attempt¬ 
ed  the  congelation  of  this  fluid  was  the  late  Dr  An¬ 
thony  Fothergill ;  but  it  could  not  be  determined 
whether  he  fuceeeded  or  not.  A11  account  of  his 
experiment  is  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Vol.  lxvi. 

No  other  attempts  were  made  to  congeal  quickfilver 
until  the  year  178 r,  when  Mr  Hutchins  refumed  the 
fubje&  with  great  fuccefs,  infomuch  that  from  his  ex¬ 
periments  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  now  almoft 
as  well  fettled  as  that  of  water.  Preceding  philofo- 
fpherfi,  indeed,  had  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to 
this  fubjedl.  Profeffor  Braun  himfelf  had  taken  great 
pains  to  inveftigate  it  ;  but  for  want  of  paying  the  re- 
quifite  attention  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  mercury  by  cold  and  that  of  the 
congealing  metal  by  freezing,  he  could  determine  no¬ 
thing  certain  concerning  it.  Others  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  could  be  detei mi¬ 
ned  by  merely  freezing  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
filled  with  that  fluid.  Mr  Cavendilh  and  Dr  Black 
firfl  fuggefted  the  proper  method  of  obviating  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  on  this  fnbjecl.  Dr  Black,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hutchins,  dated  October  5.  1779*  gave  the  following 
directions  for  making  the  experiment  with  accuracy  : 
“  Provide  a  few  wide  and  fhort  tubes  of  thin  glafs, 
fealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other  ;  the  widenefs 
of  thefe  tubes  may  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  the  length  of  them  about  three  inches. 
Put  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  depth  of  mercury 
into  one  of  thefe  tubes,  and  plunging  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  into  the  mercury,  fet  the  tube  with  the 
mercury  and  the  thermometer  in  it  into  a  freezing  mix¬ 
ture,  which  fhould  be  made  for  this  purpofe  in  a  com¬ 
mon  tumbler  or  water-glafs  :  and,  Ar.  B .  in  making  a 
freezing  mixture  with  fnow  and  fpirit  of  nitre,  the 
quantity  of  the  acid  fhould  never  be  fo  great  as  to  dif- 
folve  the  whole  of  the  fnow,  but  only  enough  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  confidence  of  panada.  When  the 
mercury  in  the  wide  tube  is  thus  fet  in  the  free¬ 
zing  mixture,  it  muff  be  ilirred  gently  and  frequent¬ 
ly  with  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer;  and  if  the 
cold  be  fufficiently.  flrong,  it  will  congeal  by  becoming 
thick  and  broafy  like  an  amalgam.  As  foon  as  this  is 
obferved,  the  thermometer  fhould  be  examined  with¬ 
out  lifting;  it  out  of  the  congealing  mercury  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  every  experiment  thus  made, 
with  the  fame  mercury,  the  inllrument  will  always 
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point  to  the  fame  degree,  provided  it  has  been  made 
and  graduated  with  accuracy.” 

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr  Cavendifh,  and 
which  Mr  Hutchins  made  ufe  of,  confided  of  a  fmall  Apparatus 
mercurial  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  reached  recom- 
about  2-5  inches  below  the  fcale,  and  was  inclofed 
a  glafs  cylinder  fwelled  at  the  bottom  into  a  ball,  which  Cavenp* 
when  ufed  was  filled  with  quickfilver,  fo  that  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  was  entirely  covered  with  it.  If 
this  cylinder  be  immerfed  in  a  freezing  mixture  till 
great  part  of  the  quickfilver  in  it  is  frozen,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  degree  fhown  at  that  time  by  the  inclo- 
fed  thermometer  is  the  precife  point  at  which  mercury 
freezes  ;  for  as  in  this  cafe  the  ball  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter  mud  be  furrounded  for  fome  time  with  quickfilver, 
part  of  which  is  a&ually  frozen,  it  feems  impoflible 
that  the  thermometer  fhould  be  fenfibly  above  that 
point  ;  and  while  any  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  cylin¬ 
der  remains  fluid,  it  is  impoflible  that  it  fhould  fink 
fenfibly  below  it.  The  diameter  of  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  rather  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
that  of  the  fwelled  part  of  the  cylinder  two-thirds ; 
and  as  it  was  eafy  to  keep  the  thermometer  conftantly- 
in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  the  thicknefs  of  quick¬ 
filver  betwixt  it  and  the  gl&fs  could  never  be  much  lefs 
than  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch.  The  bulb  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  purpofely  made  as  fmall  as  it  convenient¬ 
ly  could,  in  order  to  leave  a  fuflicient  fpace  between 
it  and  the  cylinder,  without  making  the  fwelled  part 
larger  than  neceflary,  which  would  have  caufed  more 
difficulty  in  freezing  the  mercury  in  it.  lt 

The  firft  experiment  with  this  apparatus  was  made  Accounts 
on  the  15th  of  December  1781 ;  the  thermometer  had^f  the  ex- 
ftood  the  evening  before  at  — 180.  A  bottle  of  fpiri-  periments/ 
tus  nitri  fortis  was  put  on  the  houfe-top,  in  order  to 
cool  it  to  the  fame  temperature.  The  thermome¬ 
ters  made  ufe  of  had  been  hung  up  in  the  open  air  for 
three  weeks,  to  compare  their  feales.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  experiment  they  were  about  230  below 
o. — In  making  it,  the  thermometer  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  was  fufpended  in  the  bulb  of  the  cylinder  bv 
means  of  fome  red  worfled  wound  about  the  upper 
part  of  its  flem,  to  a  fuflicient  thicknefs,  to  fill  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  its  orifice;  and  a  fpace  of  near  half  an 
inch  was  left  empty  between  the  quickfilver  and 
worfled. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
top  of  the  fort,  with  only  a  few  deer  /kins  fewed  to¬ 
gether  for  a  flicker;  the  fnow  lay  18  inches  deep  ou¬ 
tlie  works,  and  the  apparatus  was  iluck  into  the  fnow, 
in  order  to  bring  it  the  fooner  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  The  inilruments  were  afterwards  placed  in 
three  frefli  freezing  mixtures,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
by  their  jneans  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
but  without  effe&  ;  nor  was  any  greater  cold  produ¬ 
ced  by  adding  more  fpirit  of  nitre.  The  mercury, 
however,  was  very  completely  frozen,  that  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer  defending  to  448°.  On  plunging  the  mer¬ 
cury  into  the  freezing  mixture,  it  defended  in  lefs  than 
one  minute  to  40°  below  o. 

The  fecond  experiment  was  made  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  fame  quantity  of  quickfilver  employed 
that  had  been  ufed  in  the  former.  As  too  fmall  a 
quantity  of  the  freezing  mixture,  however,  had  been 
originally  made,  it  was  neceflary  to  add  mors  during. 
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the  operation  of  congelation  ;  by  which  means  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  in  pouring  it  upon  the  fnow,  fometimes 
touched  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  inftantly 
raifed  it  much  higher  ;  nor  did  the  mercury  ever  de- 
feend  below  206°,  which  was  not  half  as  far  as  it  had 
done  the  day  before,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
atniofphere  had  been  this  day  at  —  340  before  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  That  in  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  however,  funk  to  — 95°.  The  apparatus  waS 
taken  out  of  the  mixture  for  half  a  minute,  in  order 
to  examine  whether  the  mercury  was  perfectly  congeal¬ 
ed  or  not,  and  during  that  time  it  flowed  no  fign  of 
liquefaction. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  the  fame  day,  and 
with  the  freezing  mixture  ufed  in  the  laft.  By  it 
the  point  of  congelation  was  determined  to  be  not  be¬ 
low  40°. 

The  fourth  experiment  was  made  January  7th 
1782  ;  and  in  it  he  obferved,  that  the  mercury  in  the 
apparatus  thermometer,  after  landing  at  42  and  qi-jr 
for  a  coufiderable  time,  fell  to  77,  not  gradually,  but 
at  once  as  a  weight  falls. 

In  the  fifth  experiment  the  weather  was  exceflively 
fevere,  fo  that  it  ought  to  have  frozen  the  metal  in  the 
open  air  ;  but  this  did  not  then  happen. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  fixth  experiment,  the 
quiekfilver  in  the  open  air  flood  at  44  below  o  ;  and 
Mr  Hutchins  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity 
to  obferve  how  far  it  was  pofiible  to  make  it  defee nd 
by  means  of  cold,  obferving  the  degrees  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  fpirit  thermometer  made  by  Nairne  and 
Blount,  with  which  he  had  been  furnifhed  by  the 
royal  fociety  in  1774.  this,  however,  he  did  not 
fucceed  ;  for  the  mercury  never  fell  below  438,  nor 
the  llandard  48.  It  flood  at  2  7-1-  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  experiment.  The  reafon  of  this  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  that  the  atmofphere  was  too  cold  for 
making  this  kind  of  experiments,  by  reafon  of  its 
freezing  the  thread  of  quiekfilver  in  the  Hem  of  the 
thermometer,  fo  that  it  became  incapable  of  contrac¬ 
tion  along  with  that  in  the  bulb.  In  other  experi¬ 
ments,  though  the  metal  in  the  bulb  became  folid,  yet 
that  in  the  ftem  always  remained  fluid  ;  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  fubfide  to  a  great  degree  by  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  bulk  in  the  folid  mercury.  That  this  was  real¬ 
ly  the  cafe,  appeared  from  the  quiekfilver  falling  at 
once  from  —  86  to  —  434*  when  the  cold  of  the  freez¬ 
ing  mixture  diminilhed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
becoming  about  the  fame  time  fomewhat  milder,  melt¬ 
ed  the  congealed  part  in  the  item,  which  thus  had  li¬ 
berty  to  defeend  to  that  point. 

In  this  experiment,  alfo,  the  mixtures  were  made  in 
double  quantity  to  thofe  of  the  former  ;  thefe  being 
only  in  common  tumblers,  but  the  mixtures  for  this 
experiment  in  pint-bafous.  It  was  obferved  that  they 
liquefied  fafter  than  in  other  experiments.  He  had 
ufually  made  them  of  the  conliflence  of  pap  ;  but 
though  be  added  fnow  at  different  times,  it  had  very 
little  effeCi  in  augmenting  the  cold,  but  rather-  de- 
creafed  it.  The  congealed  pieces  of  metal  fell  to  the 
bottom,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
its  great  contraction  in  becoming  folid. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Hutchins  concluded,  that 
the  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  congealing  point  of  mercury  (fo  that 
N°  88.  2 
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a  great  degree  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  the  Conge’s 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  yet  the  quiekfilver  in  the  tion-  ' 
tube  remain  fluid),  he  might  make  the  experiment  of 
afeertaining  the  greateil  contraction  of  mercury  to 
more  advantage.  With  this  view,  he  made  another  ex¬ 
periment,  when  the  temperature  of  fome  of  his  ther¬ 
mometers  flood  as  low  as  —  370;  and  after  an  hour's 
attendance  he  perceived  the  mercury  had  fallen  to  J% 
1367;  but  the  thermometer  unluckily  was  broken,  The  therl 
and  its  bulb  thrown  away  with  the  mixture.  Profef-  moneter 
for  Braun  had  likewife  obferved,  that  his  thermometers  ^ro^en  h 
were  always  broken  when  the  mercury  defeended  be-  cxfreme 
low  600.  ^ 

The  eighth  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to 
try  whether  quiekfilver  would  congeal  when  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  freezing  mixture.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
did  not  ufc  the  apparatus  provided  for  other  experi¬ 
ments,  but  filled  a  gallipot  made  of  flint  ftone  (as  be¬ 
ing  thinner  than  the  common  fort),  containing  about 
an  ounce,  half  full  of  quiekfilver,  into  which  he  in- 
ferted  a  mercurial  thermometer,  employing  another 
as  an  index.  Thus  he  hoped  to  determine  exa&ly 
when  the  quiekfilver  was  cong  <led,  as  he  had  free 
accefs  to  it  at  all  times,  which  was  not  the  cafe  when 
it  was  inclofed  in  the  cylindrical  glafs,  the  worfled 
wound  round  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  to  exclude 
the  air  being  equally  efle&ual  in  excluding  any  in- 
flrument  from  being  introduced  to  touch  the  quickfil- 
ver.  Fie  then  made  a  kind  of  fkewer,  with  a  flat 
blunt  point,  of  dried  cedar  wood,  on  account  of  its 
lightnefs,  which  he  found  would  remain  in  the  gela¬ 
tinous  freezing  mixture  at  any  depth  he  chofe  ;  but, 
when  inferted  into  the  quiekfilver,  the  great  difference 
betwixt  the  fpecific  gravity  of  it  and.that  ponderous 
fluid,  made  it  always  rebound  upward  ;  and  by  the 
degree  of  refiltance,  he  could  always  know  whether 
it  proceeded  from  fluid  or  folid  metal.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed  ;  but,  at 
another  trial,  having  employed  about  ^ths  of  a  pound  of 
metal,  and  let  it  remain  a  confiderable  time  immerfed 
in  the  fame  mixture  which  had  juft  now  been  fuppofed 
to  fail,  lie  found  that  part  of  it  was  congealed  ;  and, 
on  pouring  off  the  fluid  part,  no  lefs  than  two-thirds 
remained  fixed  at  the  bottom. 

The  laft  experiment  which  has  been  publifhed  con-  Mr  Cavei 
ceruing  the  congelation  of  quiekfilver  by  means  ofdifh’sex- 
fnow  is  that  of  Mr  Cavendifh,  and  of  which  he  gives  Peiiment{ 
an  account  in  the  Phil.  Tran  fa  61.  Vol.  lxxiii.  p.  325. 

Here,  fpeaking  of  the  cold  of  freezing  mixtures,  he 
fays,  “  There  is  the  utmoft  reafon  to  think  that  Mr 
Hutchins  would  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
by  uling  a  weaker  nitrous  acid  than  he  did.  I  found 
(lays  he)  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  foine  of  this  ?eat 
acid,  that  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  produced  j^ed  f>y° 
heat  inftead  of  cold  ;  and  it  was  not  until  fo  much  was  adding 
added  as  to  increafe  the  heat  from  28  to  510,  tliatfnovy 
the  addition  of  more  fnow  began  to  produce  cold ;  the  tyirit 
quantity  of  fnow  required  for  this  purpofe  being  pret-  mtre* 
ty  exactly  one  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  fpirit  of 
nitre,  and  the  heat  of  the  fnow,  and  air  of  the  room, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid,  being  28°.  The  reafon  of  tins 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  produced  by  mixing  wa¬ 
ter  with  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  and  the  ftronger  the  fpirit  is, 
the  greater  is  the  heat  produced.  Now  it  appears 
from  this  experiment,  that  before  the  acid  was  di¬ 
luted, 
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C&ngela-  luted,  tlie  heat  produced  by  its  union  with  the  wa- 
tion.  ter  formed  from  the  melting  fnow,  was  greater  than 
the  cold  produced  by  the  fame  ;  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  it  was  diluted  by  the  addition  of  one  quarter  of 
its  weight  of  that  fubftance,  that  the  cold,  generated 
by  the  latter  caufe,  began  to  exceed  the  heat  generated 
by  the  former.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  a  freezing  mixture  made  with  undiluted 
acid  will  not  begin  to  generate  cold  until  fo  much 
fnow  is  diffolved  as  to  increafe  its  heat  from  28  to  5 1 0  ; 
fo  that  no  greater  cold  will  be  produced  than  would 
be  obtained  by  mixing  the  diluted  acid  heated  to  5  1 0 
with  fnow  of  the  heat  of  28°.  This  method  of  ad¬ 
ding  fnow  gradually  is  much  the  bell  way  I  know  of 
finding  what  llrength  it  ought  to  be  of,  in  order  to 
produce  the  greatell  effect  poflible.  By  means  of  this 
acid  diluted  in  the  above  mentioned  proportion,  I  froze 
quickfilver  in  the  thermometer  called  G  (a)  by  Mr 
Hutchins,  on  the  26th  of  February  1782.  I  did  not 
indeed  break  the  thermometer  to  examine  the  Hate  of 
the  quickfilver  therein  ;  for,  as  it  funk  to  — 110,  it 
certainly  mult  have  been  in  part  frozen  ;  but  immedi¬ 
ately  took  it  out,  and  put  the  fpirit  thermometer  in 
its  room,  in  order  to  find  the  cold  of  the  mixture.  It 
funk  only  to  — 30°;  but  by  making  allowance  of  the 
fpirit  in  the  tube  being  not  fo  cold  as  that  in  the 
ball,  it  appears,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
caufe,  it  would  have  funk  to  —  350  (b);  which  is  6° 
below  the  point  of  freezing,  and  is  within  one  degree 
of  as  great  a  cold  as  that  produced  by  Mr  Hutchins. 

“  In  thk  experiment  the  thermometer  G  funk  very 
rapidly  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  without  Hop¬ 
ping  at  any  intermediate  point  till  it  came  to  the  above 
mentioned  degree  of  —  uo°,  where  it  lluck.  The 
materials  ufed  in  making  the  mixture  were  previoully 
cooled,  by  means  of  fait  and  fnow,  to  near  nothing; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  between  20°  and  250  ; 
the  quantity  of  acid  ufed  was  4J-  oz  ;  and  the  glafs  in 
which  the  mixture  was  made,  was  furrounded  with  wool, 
and  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  to  prevent  its  loling  its  cold 
fo  fall  as  it  would  otherwife  have  done.  Some  weeks 
before  this  I  made  a  freezing  mixture  with  fome  fpirit 
of  nitre  much  llronger  than  that  ufed  in  the  foregoing 
•experiment,  though  not  quite  fo  llrong  as  the  undi¬ 
luted  acid,  in  which  the  cold  was  lefs  intenfe  by  4^°. 
It  is  true  the  temper  of  the  air  was  much  lefs  cold, 
namely  3 5 °,  but  the  fpirit  of  nitre  was  at  leafl  as  cold, 
15  and  the  fnow  not  much  lefs  fo. 

the  cold  “  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  oil  of  vitriol,  pro- 
produced  .  perly  diluted  with  fnow,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  produ- 
|SoTandVi'Ced  by  fpirit  of  nitre,  though  it  does  not  differ  from 
iiow.j  it  by  fo  much  as  85 ;  for  a  freezing  mixture,  prepared 
with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  whofe  fpecific  gravity,  at 
6o°  of  heat,  was  1,5642,  funk  in  the  thermometer  G  to 
•— 370,  the  experiment  being  tried  at  the  fame  time,  and 
with  the  fame  precautions,  as  the  foregoing.  It  was 
previoully  found,  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome 
of  this  acid,  -as  was  done  by  the  nitrous  acid,  that  it 
was  a  little,  but  not  much  llronger,  than  it  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatell  effe^E” 

Vol.V.  Parti. 


The  experiment  made  by  Mr  Walker,  in  which  he  Congela- 
congealed  quickfilver  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and  ,  tlQn‘ 
Glauber’s  fait,  without  any  fnow,  concludes  the  hifto-  v  " 
ry  of  the  artificial  congelation  of  mercury.  See  the 
article  Cold.  It  now  remains  that  we  fay  fomething 
of  the  congelation  of  it  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

Dr  Blagden,  from  whofe  paper  in  the  PhilofophicalCongela- 
Tranfa&kms,  vol.  Ixxiii.  this  account  is  taken,  obferves,  tl0.n  °* 
that  it  was  not  till  near  the  year  1730  that  thermo-  binaural* 
meters  were  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  in  cold, 
four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  firll  obfervations  were 
made  which  prove  the  freezing  of  quickfilver.  On 
the  acceffion  of  the  Emprefs  Anne  Ivanouna  to  the 
throne  of  Ruffia,  three  profeffors  of  the  Imperial 
academy  were  chofen  to  explore  and  deferibe  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  her  Afiatic  dominions,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  communication  betwixt  Alia  and  America. 

Thefe  were  Dr  John  George  Gmelin,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  hillory  and  chemillry  ;  M.  Gerard 
Frederic  Muller,  as  general  hilloriographer;  and  M. 

Louis  de  Plfle  de  la  Croyere,  for  the  department  of 
allronomy  ;  draughtfmeu  and  other  proper  alliftants 
being  appointed  to  attend  them.  They  departed  from 
Peterlburgh  in  1733  ;  and  fuch  as  furvived  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  ten  years  after.  The  thermometrical  obferva¬ 
tions  were  communicated  by  Profeffor  Gmelin,  who 
firll  publifhed  them  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  and  after¬ 
wards  more  fully  in  the  Journal  of  his  Travels.  An  ab- 
flradl  of  them  was  likewife  inferted  in  the  Peterfburg 
Commentaries  for  the  years  1756  and  1765,  taken, 
after  the  profeffor’s  death,  from  his  original  difpatches 
in  poffeffion  of  the  imperial  academy. 

In  the  winter  of  1734  and  1735,  Mr  Gmelin  being 
at  Yenefeilk  in  58^-°  N.  Lat.  and  920  E.  Long,  from 
Greenwich,  firll  obferved  fuch  a  defeent  of  the  mercu¬ 
ry,  as  we  know  mull  have  been  attended  with  conge-  'j* 
lation.  “  Here  (fays  he)  we  firll  experienced  theExcdnve 
truth  of  what  various  travellers  have  related  with  re-  coid 
fpe£l  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Siberia  ;  for,  about  thefccr*a* 
middle  of  December,  fuch  fevere  weather  fet  in,  as  we 
were  fure  had  never  been  known  in  our  time  at  Pe¬ 
terfburg.  The  air  feemed  as  if  it  were  frozen,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  fog,  which  did  not  Buffer  the 
fmoke  to  afeend  as  it  iffued  from  the  chimnies.  Birds 
fell  down  out  of  the  air  as  dead,  and  froze  immediately, 
unlefs  they  were  brought  into  a  warm  room.  Whenever 
the  door  was  opened,  a  fog  fuddenly  formed  round  it. 

During  the  day,  Ihort  as  it  was,  parhelia  and  haloes 
round  the  fun  were  frequently  feen  ;  and  in  the  night 
mock  moons,  and  haloes  about  the  moon.  Finally, 
our  thermometer,  not  fubje£l  to  the  fame  deception 
as  the  fenfes,  left  us  no  doubt  of  the  excefiive  cold ; 
for  the  quickfilver  in  it  was  reduced,  on  the  5th  of 
January  O.  S.  to — 120°  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  low¬ 
er  than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been  obferved  in  na* 
tuie.” 

The  next  inllance  of  congelation  happened  at  Ya* 
kutfk,  in  N.  Lat.  62.  and  E.  Long.  130.  The  wea¬ 
ther  here  was  unufually  mild  for  the  climate,  yet  the 
R  r  ther- 


(a)  This  was  a  fmall  mercurial  thermometer,  made  by  Nairne  and  Blount,  on  an  ivory  fcale,  divided  at 
<;very  five  degrees,  and  reaching  from  215°  above  to  250°  below  the  cypher. 

(b)  This  is  to  be  underflood  of  a  fpirit  thermometer,  whofe  —  290  z:  40°  of  Fahrenheit’s  mercurial. 
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Candela-  thermometer  fell  to  72  ;  and  <>ne  perfon  informed 
tI0D  the  piofefTor  by  a  note,  that  the  mercury  in  his  baro¬ 
meter  was  frozen.  He  haflenea  immediately  to  his 
houfe  to  behold  fuch  a  furpriiing  phenomenon  ;  but 
though  he  was  witnefs  to  the  fa£t,  the  prejudice  he  en¬ 
tertained  againft  the  pofiibility  of  the  congelation, 
would  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  Not  feeling, 
(fays  he),  by  the  way,  the  fame  effects  of  cold  as  I 
had  experienced  at  other  times  in  lefs  diflanccs,  I  be¬ 
gan,  before  my  arrival,  to  entertain  fufpicions  about 
the  congelation  of  his  quickfilver.  In  fadl,  I  faw  that 
it  did  not  continue  in  one  column,  but  was  divided  in 
different  places  as  into  little  cylinders,  which  appear¬ 
ed  frozen  ;  and,  in  fome  of  thefe  divifions  between  the 
quickfilver,  I  perceived  like  the  appearance  of  frozen  moi- 
iture.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  the  mercury 
might  havebeen  cleaned  with  vinegar  and  fait,  and  not 
fnfficiently  dried.  The  perfon  acknowledged  it  had  been 
purified  in  that  manner.  This  fame  quickfilver,  taken 
out  of  the  barometer,  and  well  dried,  wrould  not  freeze 
again,  though  expofed  to  a  much  greater  degree  of 
cold,  as  fhown  by  the  thermometer.” 

Another  fet  of  obfervations,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
the  mercury  frequently  congealed,  were  made  by  Pro- 
feffor  Gmelin  at  Kirenga  fort,  in  574-  N.  Lat.  108. 
E.  Long.;  his  thermometer,  at  different  times,  Handing 
at  — 108°,  — .86°,  — ioo°,  — 1 J30,  and  many  other  in¬ 
termediate  degrees.  This  happened  in  the  winter  of 
1737  and  1738.  O11  the  27th  of  November,  after  the 

thermometer  had  been  (landing  for  two  days  at  — 46°, 
he  found  it  funk  at  noon  to  108°.  Sufpe&ing  fome 
miftake,  after  he  had  noted  down  the  obfervation,  he 
inftantly  ran  back,  and  found  it  at  102°  ;  but  amend¬ 
ing  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  in  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hour  it  had  rifen  to  — 190.  This  phenomenon,  which 
appeared  fo  fiirprifing,  undoubtedly  depended  on  the 
expanfion  of  the  mercury  frozen  in  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  and  which  now  melting,  forced  up¬ 
wards  the  fmall  thread  in  the  ftem. 

A  limilar  appearance  was  obferved  at  the  fame  fort 
a  few  days  after  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  December,  O.  S. 
he  found  the  mercury,  which  had  been  Handing  at 
— 40°  in  the  morning,  funk  to  — ioo°  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  this  time,  he  fays,  he  “  faw  fome  air 
in  the  thermometer  feparating  the  quickfilver  for  the 
fpace  of  about  fix  degrees.”  He  had  taken  notice  of 
a  limilar  appearance  the  preceding  evening,  excepting 
that  the  air ,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be,  was  not  then  col- 
Ie£led  into  one  place,  but  lay  fcattered  in  feveral. 

Thefe  appearances  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
congelation  of  the  mercury,  though  the  prejudice  en¬ 
tertained  againff  the  poflibility  of  this  phenomenon 
would  not  allow  the  profeffor  even  to  inquire  into  it  at 
all.  Several  other  obfervations  were  made  ;  fome  of 
which  were  loft,  and  the  reff  contain  no  farther  in¬ 
formation* 

The  fecond  inffance  where  a  natural  congelation  of 
mercury  has  certainly  been  obferved,  is  recorded  in  the 
tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm*  The  weather,  in  January  1760,  was  re¬ 
markably  cold  in  Lapland  ;  fo  that,  on  the  5th  of  that 
month,  the  thermometers  fell  to  — 7 6°,  — 128°,  or 
lower;  on  the  23d  and  following  days  they  fell  to 
— 58°, —790, — 920,  and  below -—238°  entirely  into 
the  ball.  This  was  obferved  at  Tornea*.  Sonabio,  Ja- 


kafierf,  and  Utfioki,  four  places  in  Lapland,  fituattd  Co  y4a 
between  the  65th  and  78th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the  t:on* 
21H  and  28th  of  E.  Long.  The  perfon  who  obfer-  v"— 
ved  them  was  M.  Andrew  Hellant,  who  makes  the 
following  remarks,  of  themfelves  iufficicnt  to  fhow 
that  the  quickfilver  was  frozen.  tc  During  the  cold 
weather  at  Sombio  (fays  he),  as  it  was  clear  fun-fliine, 
though  fcarcely  the  whole  body  of  the  fun  appeared 
above  the  low  woods  that  covered  our  horizon,  I  took 
a  thermometer  which  was  hanging  before  in  the  fliadc, 
and  expofed  it  to  the  riling  fun  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  to  fee  whether,  when  that  luminary  was  fo 
low,  it  would  have  any  effe<H  upon  the  inHrument. 

But  to  my  great  furprife,  upon  looking  at  it  about 
noon,  I  found  that  the  mercury  had  entirely  fubfkled 
into  the  ball,  though  it  was  Handing  as  high  as  ~6i° 
at  1 1  o’clock,  and  the fcale  reached  down  to  2 3 8°  below 
o.”  On  bringing  the  inHrument  near  a  fire,  it  prefently 
rofe  to  its  ufual  height  ;  and  the  reafon  of  its  fubfiding 
before  was  its  being  fomewhat  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  ;  which,  feeble  as  they  were,  had  yet  fufficient 
power  to  melt  the  fmall  thread  of  congealed  mercury 
in  the  Hem  of  the  thermometer,  and  allow  it  to  fubfide 
along  with  the  reH.  Mr  Hellant,  however,  fo  little 
underHood  the  reafon  of  this  phenomenon,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  attempted  to  repeat  it  by  bringing  the  ther¬ 
mometer  near  a  fire,  when  the  cold  was  only  a  few  de¬ 
grees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  could  ne¬ 
ver  fucceed  until  it  fell  to  —58°,  or  lower,  that  is, 
until  the  cold  was  fufficiently  intenfe  to  congeal  the 
metal.  The  only  feeming  difficulty  in  his  whole  account, 
is,  that  when  the  mercury  had  fubfided  entirely  into 
the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  a  vacuum  or  empty  fpot 
appeared,  which  run  round  the  cavity  like  an  air 
bubble,  on  turning  the  inHrument ;  but  this  proceed¬ 
ed  from  a  partial  liquefadlion  of  the  mercury,  which 
muff  -neceffarily  melt  firft  on  the  outfide,  and  thus  ex¬ 
hibit  the  appearance  juft  mentioned.  jg 

The  moil  remarkable  congelation  of  mercury,  which  Remark 
has  ever  yet  been  obferved,  was  that  related  by  Dr -‘Me  exp 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  Emprefs 
of  Ruffia,  with  fome  other  gentlemen,  on  an  expedition 
limilar  to  that  of  Dr  Gmelin.  He  did  not,  however, 
fpend  the  winters  in  which  he  was  in  Siberia  in  the 
coldeft  parts  of  that  country;  that  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  part.  Twice  indeed  he  refided  at 
Krafnoyarfk,  in  N.  Lat.  564-0,  E.  Long.  930;  where, 
in  the  year  1 7 7  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer  ving 

the  phenomenon  we  fpeak  of.  “  The  winter  (fays- 
he)  fet  in  early  this  year,  and  was  felt  with  uncommon 
feverity  in  December.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  that 
month  happened  the  greateft  cold  I  h^ve  ever  experien¬ 
ced  in  Siberia ;  the  air  was  calm  at  the  time,  and 
feemingly  thickened  ;  fo  that,  though  the  fky  was  in 
other  refpe&s’  clear,  the  fun  appeared  as  through  a 
fog.  I  had  only  one  fmall  thermometer  left,  in  which 
the  fcale  went  no  lower  than- — 70 ;  and  on  the  6th  in 
the  morning,  I  remarked  that  the  quickfilver  in  it 
funk  into  the  ball,  except  fome  fmall  columns  which 
{luck  fall  in  the  tube.. — When  the  ball  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  as  it  hung  in  the  open  air,  was  warmed-  by 
being  touched  with  the  finger,  the  quickfilver  rofe  ; 
and  it  could  plainly  be  feen,  that  the  folid  columns 
Huck  and  refilled  a  good  while,  and  were  at  length 
puffied  upward  with  a.  fort  of  violence.  In  the  mean 

time 
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ungela-  time  I  placed  upon  the  gallery,  on  the  north  fide  of 
timi  my  houfc,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  clean  and  dry 
Y“'  quick filver  in  an  open  bowl  Within  an  hour  I  found 
the  edges  and  furface  of  it  frozen  folid,  and  (ome  mi¬ 
nutes  afterwards  the  whole  was  condenfed  by  the  natural 
cold  into  a  foft  mafs  very  much  like  tin.  While  the 
iuner  part  was  Hill  fluid,  the  frozen  furface  exhibited 
a.  great  variety  of  branched  wrinkles  ;  but  in  general  it 
remained  pretty  fmooth  in  freezing,  as  did  alfo  a  lar¬ 
ger  quantity  which  I  afterwards  expofed  to  the  cold. 
The  congealed  mercury  was  more  flexible  than  lead  ; 
but  on  being  bentfhort,  it  was  found  more  brittle  than 
tin  ;  and  when  hammered  out  thin,  it  feemed  fomewhat 
granulated.  If  the  hammer  had  not  been  perfectly 
cooled,  the  quickfilver  melted  away  under  it  in  drops; 
and  the  fame  thing  happened  when  the  metal  was 
touched  with  the  finger,  by  which  alfo  the  finger  was 
immediately  benumbed.  In  our  warm  room  it  thawed 
on  its  furface  gradually,  by  drops,  like  wax  on  the 
fire,  and  did  not  melt  all  at  once.  When  the  fro¬ 
zen  mafs  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  cold,  the*  frag¬ 
ments  adhered  to  each  other  and  to  the  bowl  on  which 
they  lay.  Although  the  fro  ft  feemed  to  abate  a  little 
towards  night,  yet  the  congealed  quickfilver  remained 
unaltered,  and  the;  experiment  with  the  thermometer 
could  {fill  be  repeated.  On  the  7th  of  December,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fame  obfervations 
all  day  ;  but  fome  hours  after  funfet,  a  northweft  wind 
fprung  up,  which  raifed  the  thermometer  to — 46°, 
l9  when  the  mafs  of  quickfilver  began  to  melt. 

Elrcr-  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1  780  M.  Von  Elterlein, 
expe-  ofVytegra,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Lat.  61?.  E.  Long.  36. 
ieiit.  frozc  quickfilver  by  natural  cold ;  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  “  On  the  4th  of  January 
17S0,  the  cold  having  increafed  to— 340  that  evening 
at  Vytegra,  I  expofed  to  the  open  air  three  ounces  of 
very  pure  quickfilver  in  a  china  tea-cup,  covered  with 
paper,  pierced  full  of  holes.  Next  day,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  I  found  it  folid,  and  looking  like  apiece 
of  call  lead,  with  a  confiderable  depreflion  in  the  middle. 
On  attempting  to  loofen  it  in  the  cup,  my  knife  raifed 
'{having s  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  lead,  which  remained 
flicking  up;  and  at  length  the  metal  feparated  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  in  one  mafs.*  1  then  took  it  in  iny 
hand  to  try  if  it  would  bend  ;  it  was  fliff  like  glue, 
and  broke  into  two  pieces  ;  but  my  fingers  immediate¬ 
ly  loft  all  feeling,  and  could  fcarcely  be  reftored  in  an 
hour  and  an  half  by  rubbing  with  fnow.  At  eight 
o’clock  a  thermometer,  made  by  Mr  Lexmann  of  the 
Academy,  flood  at — 570 ;  by  half  after  nine  it  was 
rifen  to — 4.0° ;  and  then  the  two  pieces  of  mercury 
which  lay  in  the  cup  had  loll  fo  much  of  their  hard- 
nefs,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  broken,  or  cut  into 
/havings,  but  refembled  a  thick  amalgam,  which, 
though  it  became  fluid  when  prefled  by  the  fingers, 
immediately  afterwards  refumed  the  conliflence  of  pap. 
With  the  thermometer  at — 39%  the  quickfilver  be¬ 
came  fluid.  The  cold  was  never  lefs  on  the  5th  than 
- — 28°,  and  by  nine  in  the  evening  it  had  increafed 
again  to— 330. 

An  inftance  of  the  natural  congelation  of  quickfilver 
alfo  occurred  in  Jemtland,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Sweden,  on  the  ift  of  January  1782;  and  laftly,  on 
the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  Mr  Hutchins  obferved 
the  fame  effect  of  the  cold  at  Hudfon’s  bay.  “  The 
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fubjed  of  this  curious  phenomenon  (fays  he),  was  Congela* 
quickfilver  put  into  a  common  two-ounce  vial,  and  f*on' 
corked.  The  vial  was  about  a  third  part  full,  and  had 
conftantly  been  (landing  by  the  thermometer  for  a  E 
month,  pail.  At  eight  o’clock  this  morning  I  ob-  meat  of  Mr 
ferved  it  was  frozen  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  Hutchins, 
inch  thick  round  the  Tides  and  bottom  of  the  vial,  the 
middle  part  continuing  fluid.  As  this  was  a  certain 
method  of  finding  the  point  of  congelation,  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  mercurial  and  a  fpirit  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  part,  after  breaking  off  the  top  of  the  vial,  and 
they  rofe  diredly  and  became  ftationary  ;  the  former  at 
40°  or  40°!,  the  latter  at  29^,  both  below  the  cypher. 

Having  taken  tliefe  out,  I  put  in  two  others,  G  a 
mercurial  one  formerly  deferibed,  and  a  fpirit  thermo¬ 
meter  ;  the  former  of  which  became  ftationary  at  40^ 
and  the  latter  at  30°.  I  then  decanted  the  fluid  quick¬ 
filver,  to  examine  the  internal  furface  of  the  frozen 
metal,  which  proved  very  uneven,  with  many  radii 
going  acrofs;  fome  of  which  refembled  pin-heads. 

Urgent  bufinefs  called  me  away  an  hour.  On  my  re¬ 
turn  I  found  a  fmall  portion  only  had  liquefied  in  my 
abfence.  I  then  broke  th£  vial  entirely,  and  with  a 
hammer  repeatedly. (truck  the  quickfilver.  It  beat  out 
flat,  yielded  a  deadifh  found,  and  became  fluid  in  lefs 
than  a  minute  afterwards. — It  may  be  worth  remark¬ 
ing,  that  the  quickfilver  in  one  of  the  thermometers, 
which  had  funk  to  very  near  500,  and  was  then  at 
444,  very  readily  run  up  and  down  the  tube  by  eleva¬ 
ting  either  end  of  the  iuftrument.” 

Tliefe  are  all  the  well  authenticated  accounts  of  the 
congelation  of  mercury  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Some  others  have  been  publifhed;  but  bein^ 
either  lefs  important,  or  not  fo  well  authenticated,  we 
forbear  to.  mention  them.  A  very  confiderable  con¬ 
firmation  is  obtained  from  the  above  hiftory,  of  the 
theory  ,  of  congelation  delivered  by  Dr  Black,  and 
which  is  fully  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry* 

On  Mr  Hutchins’s  experiments,  and  on  congelation 
in  general,  Mr  Cavendifh  makes  many  valuable  re¬ 
marks  ;  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows. 

“  If  a  veflcl  of  water,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  be  MrCaven. 
expofed  to  the  cold,  the  thermometer  will  fink  feveral  difh’s  re¬ 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  efpecially  if  the  wa-m*rks,°!1 
ter  be  covered  up  fo  as  to  be  defended  from  the  winch  ^01^ 
and  care  taken  not  to  agitate  it;  and  then  on  drop¬ 
ping  in  a  bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere  agitation,  fpiculse  of 
ice  (hoot  fuddenly  through  the  water,  and  the  inclo¬ 
sed  thermometer  rifes  quickly  to  the  freezing  point, 
where  it.  remains  ftationary.”  In  a  note  he  fays,  that 
though  in  conformity  to  the  common  opinion  he  has 
allowed  that  “  mere  agitation  may  fet  the  water  a 
freezing,  yet  fome  experiments  lately  made  by  Dr 
Blagden  feem  to  (how,  that  it  has  not  much,  if  any, 
effect  of  that  kind,  otherwife  than  by  bringing  the 
water  in  contad  with  fome  fubftance  colder  than  it- 
felf.  Though  in  general  alfo  the  ice  (hoots  rapidly, 
and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes  very  quick ;  yet 
he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  very  (lowly,  taking  up  not 
lets  than  half  a  minute,  before  it  afeended  to  the 
freezing  point ;  but  in  this  experiment  the  water  was 
cooled  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  below  free- 
zing ;  and  it  ftiould  feem,  that  the  more  the  water  is 
cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  the  more  rapidly  the 
ice  (hoots  and  the  inclofed  thermometer  rifes.” 

Hr  2 
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Congela-  Mr  Cavendifh  then  obferves,  tc  that  from  the  fore- 
t  tlGI1,  going  experiments  we  learn  that  water  is  capable  of  be- 
ing  cooled  confider ably  below  the  freezing  point,  with¬ 
out  any  congelation  taking  place ;  and  that,  as  foon 
as  by  any  means  a  fmall  part' of  it  is  made  to  freeze, 
the  ice  fpreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  caufe  of  this  rife  of  the  thermometer  is, 
that  all,  or  almoft  all  bodies,  by  changing  from  a  fluid 
to  a  folid  ftate,  or  from  the  ftate  of  an  elaftic  to  that 
of  an  unelaftic  fluid,  generate  heat ;  and  that  cold  is 
produced  by  the  contrary  procefs.  Thus  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  perfectly  well 
explained  ;  for,  as  foon  as  any  part  of  the  water  free¬ 
zes,  heat  will  be  generated  thereby  in  confequence  of 
the  above-mentioned  law,  fo  that  the  new  formed  ice 
and  remaining  water  will  be  warmed,  and  muft  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  heat  by  the  freezing  of  frefh  portions 
of  water,  till  it  is  heated  exaCtiy  to  the  freezing  point, 
unlefs  the  water  could  become  quite  folid  before  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  heat  was  generated  to  raife  it  to 
that  point,  which  is  not  the  cafe  :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  it  cannot  be  heated  above  the  freezing  point;  for 
as  foon  as  it  conies  thereto,  no  more  water  will  freeze, 
and  confcquently  no  more  heat  will  be  generated. — 
The  reafon  why  the  ice  fpreads  ail  over  the  water,  in- 
ftead  of  forming  a  folid  lump  ill  ohe  part,  is,  that,  as 
foon  as  any  fmall  portion  of  ice  is  formed,  the  water 
in  contact  with  it  will  be  fo  much  warmed  as  to  be 
prevented  from  freezing,  but  the  water  at  a, little  dif- 
tance  from  it  will  Hill  be  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  will  confcquently  begin  to  freeze. 

u  Were  it  not  for  this  generation  of  heat,  the  whole 
of  any  quantity  of  water  would  freeze  as  foon  as  the 
procefs  of  congelation  began  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
cold  is  generated  by  the  melting  of  ice  ;  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  long  -time  required  to  thaw  ice  and  fnow. 
It  was  formerly  found  that,  by  adding  fnow  to  warm 
water,  and  ftirring  it  about  until  all  was  melted,  the 
water  was  as  much  cooled  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  addition  of  the  fame  quantity  of  water  rather  more 
than  150°  degrees  colder  than  the  fnow;  or,  in  other 
words,  fomewhat  more  than  150®  of  cold  are  genera¬ 
ted  by  the  thawing  of  the  fnow ;  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  }uft  as  much  heat  is  produced 
by  the  freezing  of  water.  The  cold  generated  in  the 
experiment  juft  mentioned  was  the  fame  whether  ice  or 
22  fnow  was  ufed. 

On  metals  <<  A  thermometer  kept  in  melted  tin  or  lead  till 
when  be-*  they  become  folid,  remains  perfectly  ftationary  from 
Sin ioli d°  the  time  the  metal  begins  to  harden  round  the  Tides  of 
the  pot  till  it  is  entirely  folid  ;  but  it  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived  at  all  to  link  below  that  point,  and  rife  up  to 
it  when  the  metal  begins  to  harden.  It  is  not  unlike¬ 
ly,  however,  that  the  great  difference  of  heat  between 
the  air  and  melted  metal  might  prevent  this  effe#  from 
taking  place  ;  fo  that  though  it  was  [not  perceived  in 
thefe  experiments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thofe  metals, 
as  well  as  water  and  quickfilver,  may  bear  being  cool- 
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ed  a  little  below  the  freezing  or  hardening  point  (for  Con^la-. 
the  hardening  of  melted  metals,  and  freezing  of  water,  don. 
feems  exa&ly  the  fame  procefs),  without  beginning  to 
lofe  their  fluidity.” 

“  The  experiments  of  Mr  Hutchins  prove,  that 
quickfilver  contra&s  or  diminifhes  in  bulk  by  freezing; 
and  that  the  very  low  degrees  to  which  the  thermo¬ 
meters  have  been  made  to  fink,  is  owing  to  this  con¬ 
traction,  and  not  to  the  cold  having  been  in  aby  de¬ 
gree  equal  to  that  fhown  by  the  thermometer.  In  the 
fourth  experiment,  one  of  the  thermometers  funk  to 
450°,  though  it  appeared,  by  the  fpirit  thermome¬ 
ters  that  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  not  more  than 
five  or  fix  degrees  below  the  point  of  freezing  quick- 
filver.  In  the  firfl  experiment  alfo,  it  funk  to  448, 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  only  be¬ 

low  that  point ;  fo  that  it  appears,  that  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  quickfilver  by  freezing,  muft  be  at  leaft  equal 
to  its  expanfion  by  404  degrees  of  heat.  (  a  )  This, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  contraction  that  it  fuffers  ; 
for  it  appears  by  an  extra#  from  a  meteorological 
journal  kept  by  Mr  Hutchins  at  Albany  fort,  that 
his  thermometer  once  funk  to  490°  below  o  ;  though 
it  was  known  by  a  fpirit  thermometer,  that  the  cold 
fcarcely  exceeded  the  point  of  freezing  quickfilver. 

There  are  two  experiments  alfo  of  Profeffor  Braun, 
in  which  the  thermometer  funk  to  544  and  556°  be¬ 
low  nothing  ;  which  is  the  greateft  defeent  he  ever 
obferved  without  the  ball  being  cracked.  It  is  not 
indeed  known  how  cold  his  mixtures  were ;  but  from 
Mr  Hutchins's  experiments,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  they  could  not  be  many  degrees  below  40°.  If 
fo,  the  contradlioii  which  quickfilver  fuffers  in  free¬ 
zing,  is  not.  much  lefs  than  its  expanfion  by  500° 
or  5  j  o°  of  heat,  that  is,  almoft  ^  of  its  whole  hulk  ; 
and  in  all  probability  is  never  much  more  than  that, 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  contraction  is  not  al¬ 
ways  determinate :  for  a  confiderable  variation  may 
frequently  be  obferved  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fame  piece  of  metal  caft  different  times  over;  and  al- 
rnoft  all  caft  metals  become  heavier  by  hammering. 

Mr  Cavendifh  obferved,  that  on  calling  the  fame  Variation 
piece  of  tin  three  times  over,  its  denfity  varied  from  of  the  dei 
7.252  to  7.294,  though  there  was  great  reafon  to  fity 
think  that  no  hollows  were  left  in  it,  and  that  only  ^bjr  g 
a  fmall  part  of  this  difference  could  proceed  from  the  ing. 
error  of  the  experiment.  This  variation  of  denfity  is 
as  much  as  is  produced  in  quickfilver  by  an  alteration 
of  66°  of  heat ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  de- 
feeut  of  a  thermometer,  on  account  of  the  contraction 
of  the  quickfilver  in  its  ball  by  freezing,  may  vary  as 
much  in  different  trials,  though  the  whole  mafs  of 
quickfilver  is  frozen  without  any  vacuities.  a 

“  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  fpirit  of  nitre  of  freezii 
with  fnow  is  entirely  owing_  to  the  melting  of  the  mixtures, 
fnow.  Now,  in  all  probability,  there  is  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  in  which  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  fo  far  from 
diffolving  fnow,  will  yield  part  of  its  own  water,  and 

fuf- 


(a)  “The  numbers  here  given  are  thofe  fhown  by  the  thermometer  without  any  correction!;  but  if  a  proper 
allowance  is  made  for  the  error  of  that  inftrument,  it  will  appear,  that  the  true  contraction  was  250  lefs  than 
here  fet  down  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  thermometers  have  been  ufually  adjufted,  it  is  likely  that  in  the 
5th  experiment  of  Mr  Hutchins,  as  well,  as  in  thofe  of  Profeffor  Braun,  the  true  contraction  might  equally  fall 
fiiort  of  that  by  obfervatio£r” 
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Congela-  fuffer  that  to  freeze,  as  is  the  cafe  with  folutio*/  of 
tion.  common  fait ;  fo  that  if  the  cold  of  the  materials  be- 
fore  mixing  is  equal  to  this,  no  additional  cold  can  be 
produced.  If  the  cold  of  the  materials  is  lef3,  fome 
increafe  of  cold  will  be  produced ;  but  the  tot'd  cold 
will  be  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe,  fince  the  addition¬ 
al  cold  cannot  be  generated  without  fome  of  the  fnow 
being  diffolved,  and  thereby  weakening  the  acid,  and 
Snaking  it  lefs  able  to  diffolve  mote  fnow  ;  but  yet  the 
lefs  the  cold  of  the  materials  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  additional  cold  produced.  This  is  conformable  to 
Mr  Hutchins’s  experiments  ;  for,  in  the  fifth  experi¬ 
ment,  inhvhich  the  cold  of  the  materials  was — 40°, 
the  additional  cold  produced  was  only  5®,  In  the  firft 
experiment,  in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was 
only  — 23°,  an  addition  of  at  leal!  190  of  cold  was 
obtained  ;  and  by  mixing  fome  of  the  fame  fpirit  of 
nitre  with  fnow  in  this  climate,  when  the  heat  of  the 
materials  was  -J-260,  Mr  Cavendifh  was  able  to  fink 
the  thermometer  to  — 290,  fo  that  ah  addition  of  55 
degrees  of  cold  was  produced. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  none  of  Mr  Hutchins’s 
experiments  the  cold  of  the  mixture  w'as  more  than  6° 
of  the  fpirit  thermometer -below  the  freezing  point  of 
quickfilver,  which  is  fo  little,  that  it  might  incline 
one  to  think  that  the  fpirit  of  nitre  ufed  by  him  was 
weak.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe  ;  ars  its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  at  58°  cf  heat  was  1,4923.  It  was  able 

to  diffolve  —  its  weight  of  marble,  and  contained 
1.42 

very  little  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  or  marine  acid ;  as 
well  as  could  be  judged  from  an  examination  of  it,  it 
was  as  little  phlogifticated  as  acid  of  that  flrength 
25  ufually  is.” 

Cnngela-  Acids,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind,  power- 
tion  of  oil  fuHy  refi£t  congelation.  There  is,  however,  a  peetdi- 
©  wtno  .  re.gar(j  to  that  of  vitriol.  Mr  Chaptal,  a 

foreign  chemift,  obferved  that  it  con  den  fed  by  the 
cold  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  cry(l?b  began  to  melt 
only  at  +70°  of  his  thermometer,;  which,  if  Reau¬ 
mur’s,  correfponds  to  about  47°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
cryftals  were  undtuous  from  the  melting  acid,  and  they 
felt  warmer  than  the  neighbouring  bodies  :  the  form 
was  that  of  a  prifm  of  fix  fides,  flatted  and  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  of  fix  Tides ;  but  the  pyramid  appeared 
011  one  end  only;  on  the  other,  the  cryflal  was  loft  in 
the  general  mafs.  The  pyramid  refulted  from  an  af- 
femblage  of  fix  ifofceles  triangles  :  the  oil  when  the 
cryftal  was  melted  was  of  a  yellowifh  black  ;  on  redi- 
ftilling  it  in  a  proper  apparatus,  no  peculiar  gas  came 
over.  M.  Chaptal  repeated  his  experiments  with  the 
highly  concentrated  acid,  but  found  that  it  did  not 
freeze  ;  that  the  denfity  of  the  acid  which  he  thought 
froze  moft  eafily  was  to  the  oil,  of  the  ufual  flrength 
for  fale,  as  from  63  and  65  to  66  ;  and  the  neceffary 
degree  of  cold  about  19  of  Fahrenheit.  Oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  once  melted  will  not  cryftallize  again  with  the 
fame  degree  of  cold. 

M.  More,  a  confiderable  manufacturer  of  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  at  Hadimont  near  Vervier,  in  the  duchy  of  Lim- 
bourg  in  Germany,  attributes  this  congelation  to  the 
addition  of  nitrous  air.  The  acid  of  vitriol  is  ufually 
feparated  from  fulphur  by  burning  it  in  clofe  veifeis  ; 
and  the  air  is  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  fulphur  a 
little,  nitre.  Hf  found,  that  by  mixing  the  acid,  ca- 
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pable  of  being  congealed,  with  water,  or  employing  Congela* 
it  for  other  purpofes,  orange-coloured  fumes,  and  the  tlon* 
fmell  of  the  true  nitrous  acid,  were  very  evident. 

When  this  gas  was  deflroyed,  no  degree  of  cold  would 
congeal  the  acid,  whatever  was  its  degree  of  concen* 
tration  ;  and  the  congelation  was  generally  obferved 
immediately  after  the  procefs  by  which  the  acid  was 
obtained. 

Mr  Macquer  relates,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  liis 
Chemical  Dictionary,  article  Vitriolic  Acid,  that  the 
Duke  d’A yen  had  obferved  the'  congelation  of  con¬ 
centrated  vitriolic  acid,  which  had  been  expofed  to  a 
cold  exprefied  by  13  or  14  degrees  below  o  on  Reau¬ 
mur’s  thermometer  ;  but  that  mixtures,  confiding  of 
one  part  of  the  above  mentioned  concentrated  acid, 
with  two  or  more  parts  of  water,  could  not  be  frozen 
by  the  cold  to  which  he  expofed  them,  till  he  had  di¬ 
luted  the  acid  fo  much  that  its  denfity  was  to  that  of 
water  as  104^  to  96  ;  in  which  latter  cafe  of  congela¬ 
tion  it  is  probable  that  the  water  only  was  frozen,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  dilute  folutions  of  falts.  Similar  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  by  M.  de  Morveau,  and  with  equal 
fuccefs.  Having  produced  an  intenfc  cold  by  pouring 
fpirit  of  nitre  on  pounded  ice,  he  congealed  a  part  of 
fome  vitriolic  acid  which  had  been  previoufly  concen¬ 
trated  ;  but  he  obferved,  that  though  a  very  intenfe 
cold  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  congeal  the  acid  at  firft, 
it  neverthelefs  remained  congealed  in  much  fmaller  de¬ 
grees  of  cold,  and  that  it  thawed  very  flowly.  This 
coincides  with  the  obfervations  of  M  Chaptal ;  though 
the  latter  obferves,  that  there  is  fome  difference  be¬ 
tween  ftrong  oil  of  vitriol  lowered  with  water,  ancF 
that  produced  of  a  given  flrength  by  re&ification. 

The  latter  always  has  fome  colour ;  and  it  will  not 
diffolve  indigo  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  the  colour 
into  the  fluff,  though  the  flronger  oil,  diluted  to  the 
fame  degree,  fucceeds  very  well.  Some  obfervations' 
were  alfo  made  by  Mr  M‘Nab  at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1786 
by  Mr  Cavendifh,  at  whofe  defire  they  had  been  made. 

From  them  it  appears,  that  a  vitriolic  acid,  whofe  fpe- 
cific  gravity  was  to  that  of  water  as  1843  to  1000, 
froze  when  expofed  to  a  cold  of  —  1 50  of  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale  ;  that  another  more  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  confid¬ 
ing  of  629  parts  of  the  former  concentrated  acid,  and 
351  parts  of  water,  congealed  in  a  temperature  of 
— 36  ;  and  that,  when  farther  diluted,  it  was  capable 
of  firftaining  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  without 
freezing  at  all.  In  thefe  experiments,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  of  Mr  Morveau,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of 
the  acid  did  not  congeal,  but  that  part  of  it  retained 
its  fluidity  ;  and  on  examining  the  ilrength  of  that 
which  remained  fluid,  Mr  Cavendifh  found  that  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  it  and  the  other  ; 
whence  he  was  led  to  fnppofe,  that  the  reafon  of  this 
congelation  does  not  arife  from  any  difference  in- 
ftrength,  but  on  fome  lefs  obvious  quality,  and  fuch 
as  conftitutes  the  difference  between  common  and  icy* 
oil  of  vitriol. 

In  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  however,  Mr 
Cavendifh  had  found  fome  uncertainty  in  determining 
the  point  of  eafieft  freezing  ;  neither  could  he  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  cold  neceffary  for  congelation  does 
not  increafe  without  any  limitation  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  acid.  A  new  fet  of  experiments* 

3,  were. 
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^Congela*  were  therefore  made  by  Mr  Keir  to  determine  tl'is 
v/  point.  He  had  observed,  after  a  fevere  frofl  at  the 

20  end  of  the  year  1784  and  beginning  of  1785,  that 
Mr  Kier’s  fome  vitriolic  acid,  contained  in  a  coiked  phial,  had 
expen-  congealed,  while  other  bottles  containing  the  fame, 
fome  flronger  and  fome  weaker,  retained  their  fluidity. 
As  the  congelation  was  naturally  imputed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  cold,  he  was  afterwards  furprifed  to 
find,  when  the  froll  ceafed,  that  the  acid  remained 
congealed  for  many  days,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  was  fometirnes  above  40°  of  Fahrenheit  ; 
and  when  the  congealed  acid  was  brought  into  a  warm 
room  on  purpofe  to  thawit,a  thermometer  placed  in con¬ 
tact  with  itduringitsthawing  continuedflationary  at  450. 
H  ence  he  concluded,  that  the  freezing  and  thawing 
point  of  this  acid  was  nearly  at  45°  ;  and  accordingly, 
on  expofing  the  liquor  which  had  been  thawed  to  the  air 
at  the  temperature  of  30°,  the  congelation  again  took 
place  in  a  few  hours.  From  the  circumltance  of  other 
parcels  of  the  fame  acid,  but  of  different  ftrengths, 
remaining  fluid,  though  they  had  been  expofed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  there  mud  be  fome  certain  flrength  at  which  the 
acid  is  more  difpofed  to  congeal  than  at  any  other. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  acid  which  had  frozen  was 
to  that  of  water  nearly  as  iSqo  to  1000,  and  that  of 
the  flronger  acid  which  had  not  frozen  was  as  1 846 
to  1000,  which  is  the  common  denflty  of  that  ufually 
fold  in  England  ;  and  there  was  not  the  leaft  differ¬ 
ence,  excepting  in  point  of  flrength,  between  the  acid 
which  had  frozen  and  that  which  had  not  ;  Mr  Keir 
having  taken  the  acid  fome  weeks  before  with  his  own 
hands  from  the  bottle  which  contained  the  latter,  and 
diluted  it  with  water,  till  it  became  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1800. 

To  render  the  experiment  complete,  Mr  KeiV  im- 
merfed  feveral  acids  of  different  llrengths  in  melting 
fnow,  inflead  of  expofing  them  to  the  air  ;  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  was  variable,  whereas  that  of  melt* 
ing  fnow  was  certain  and  invariable.  Thofe  which 
would  not  freeze  in  melting  fnow  were  afterwards  im- 
merfed  in  a  mixture  of  common  fait,  fnow,  'and  wa¬ 
ter ;  the  temperature  of  which,  though  not  fo  con- 
flant  and  determinate  as  that  of  melting  fnow,  gene¬ 
rally  remained  for  feveral  hours  at  180,  and  was  lbme- 
times  feveral  degrees  lower.  The  intention  of  adding 
water  to  the  fnow  and  fait  was  to  leffen  the  intenfity 
of  the  cold  of  this  mixture,  and  to  render  it  more 
permanent  than  if  the  fnow  and  fait  alone  were  mixed. 
The  acids  which  had  frozen  in  melting  fnow  were  five 
in  number  ;  which-  being  thawed  and  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  6o°,  were  found  on  examination  to 
have  the  following  fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1786,  1784, 
1*780,  1778,  1775.  Thofe  which  had  not  congealed 
with  the  melting  fnow,  but  which  did  fo  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  found,  when 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  6o°,  to  be  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1814,  1810,  1804^1794, 
J79°>  H7°>  11S9\  x75°*  Thofe  which  remained, 
and  would  freeze  neither  in  melting  fnow  nor  in  the 
mixture  of  fuow,  fait,  and  water,  were  of  the  gra¬ 
vities  1846,  1839,  1815,  1745,  1720,  1700,  1610, 
1551.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  it  appears,  that  the 
medium  denflty  of  the  acids  which  froze  with  the  na- 
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tur:4  cold  was  1780;  and  from  the  fecon.d,  that  at  the  ComreU- 
denlities  of  179.  and  177 o  the  acid  had  been  incapa-  tJ01’ 
ble  of  freezing  with  that  degree  of  cold.  Hence  it  L— 
follows,  that  1780  is  nearly  the  degree  of  flrength  of 
eafiefl  freezing,  and  that  an  increafe  or  diminution  of 
that  denflty  equal  to  ^th  of  the  whole,  renders  the 
acid  incapable  of  freezing  with  the  cold  of  meltincr 
fnow,  though  this  cold  is  fomething  above  the  freezing 
point  of  the  mod  congealable  acid.  From  the  fecond 
it  appears,  that  by  applying  a  more  intenfe  cold,  viz. 
that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water, 
the  limits  of  the  denfities  of  acids  capable  of  congela¬ 
tion  were  extended  to  about  ^-g-th  above  or  below  the 
point  of  eafiefl  freezing  ;  and  there  feems  little  reafon 
to  doubt,  that,  by  greater  augmentations  of  cold, 
thefe  limits  may  be  further  extended  ;  but  in  what  ra¬ 
tio  thefe  augmentations  and  extenfions  proceed,  can¬ 
not  be  determined  without  many  obfervations  made  in 
different  temperatures. 

“  But  (fays  Mr  Keir)  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  molt  concentrated  acids  may  be  frozen,  provided 
the  cold  be  fufficiently  intenfe,  yet  there  feems  reafon 
to  believe,  that  fome  of  the  congelations  which  have 
been  obferved  in  highly  concentrated  acids,  have  been 
effected  in  confequence  of  the  denflty  of  thefe  acids 
being  leduced  nearly  to  the  point  of  eafy  freezing  by 
their  having  abforbed  moiflure  from  the  air  :  for  the 
Duke  dAyen  and  M.  de  Morveau  expofed  their  acids 
to  the  air  in  cups  or  open  veffels  j  and  the  latter  even 
acquaints  us,  that  on  examining  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  acid  which  had  frozen,  he  found  it  to  that  of 
water  as  129  to  74;  which  denflty  being  lefs  than 
that  of  eafiefl  freezing,  proves  that  the  acid  he  em¬ 
ployed,  and  which  he  had  previoufly  concentrated, 
had  been  adlually  weakened  during  the  experiment. 

I  have  feveral  times  expofed  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol 
in  open  vefiels  in  frofly  weather  ;  and  I  have  fome* 
times,  but  not  always,  obferved  a  congelation  to  take 
place.  .  Upon  feparating  the  congealed  part,  and  011 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  latter  after  it 
had  thawed,  I  found  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  eafiefl  freezing.  When  .the  congealed  acid 
was  kept  longer  expofed  it  gradually  thawed,  even 
when  the  cold  of  the  air  increafed  j  the  reafon  of  which 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 
moiflure  of  the.  air  mixing  with -the  acid,  but  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  diminution  below  the  point  of  eafiefl  free¬ 
zing,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  continued  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moiflure  from  the  air,  and  which  rendered  the 
acid  incapable  of  continuing  frozen  without  a  great  in¬ 
creafe  of  cold. 

“  Il:  appears,  then,  that  the  concentration  of  M.  de 
Morveau’s  acid,  at  the  time  of  its  congelation,  from 
which  circumflance  Mr  Cavendifh  infers  generally  that 
the  vitriolic  acid  freezes  more  eafilyas  it  is  more  denfe, 
is  not  a  true  premife  ;  and  that  therefore  the  inference) 
though  jnflly  deduced,  is  invalid.  Qn  the  contrary, 
there  feems  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  acids  in  creates  beyond  the' point  of  eafiefl  free¬ 
zing,  the  facility  of  the  congelation  diminiflies  ;  at 
leafl.  to  as  great  denfity  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  the  vitriolic  acid  :  for  if  it  were  poflible  to  di- 
vefl  it  entirely  of  water,  it  would  probably  aflume  a 
fid  id  form  in  any  temperature  of  the  air. 


“  The 
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Ccn.^eU-  «  The  cryftallization  of  the  vitriolic  acid  is  more  or 
tio  i.  jt.f3  diftincfl,  according  to  the  flownefs  of  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  cryflals  and  other  favourable  circumflanees. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  large,  diilin&ly  Aiaped,  and 
hard.  Their  fliape  is  like  thofe  of  the  common  mi¬ 
neral  alkali  and  feienite  fpar,  but  with  angles  different 
in  dimen fions  from  either  of  tliefe.  They  are  folid, 
confiding  of  ten  faces  ;  of  which  the  two  large  A  are 
equal,  parallel,  and  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  and  are 
oblique-angled  parallelograms  or  rhomboids,  whofe 
angles  are,  as  near  as  could  be  meafured,  of  105  and 
75  degrees.  Between  tliefe  two  rhcmboidal  faces  are 
placed  eight  of  the  form  of  trapeziums  ;  and  thus  each 
cryftal  may  be  fuppofcd  to  be  compounded  of  two 
equal  and  fimilar  fruflums  of  pyramids  joined  together 
by  their  rhomboidal  bafes.  They  always  funk  in  the 
fluid  acid  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  which  fliowed 
that  their  denfity  was  increafed  by  congelation.  It 
was  attempted  to  determine  their  fpecilic  gravity  by 
adding  to  this  fluid  fome  concentrated  acid,  which 
fhould  make  them  float  in  the  liquor,  the  examination 
of  whofe  fpecific  gravity  fhould  afcertain  that  of  the 
floating  cryflals  ;  but  they  were  found  to  fink  even  in 
the  mod  concentrated  acid,  and  were  confequently 
denfer.  Some  of  the  congealable  acid  previoufly  brought 
to  the  freezing  temperature  was  then  poured  into  a 
graduated  narrow  cylindrical  glafs,  up  to  a  certain 
mark,  which  indicated  a  fpace  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  200  grains  of  water.  The  glafs  was  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water ;  and  when  the  acid 
was  frozen,  a  mark  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  glafs 
to  whieh  it  had  funk.  Having  thawed  the  acid  and 
emptied  the  glafs,  it  was  filled  with  water  to  the  mark 
to  which  it  had  funk  by  freezing;  and  it  was  then  found 
that  15,  grains  more  of  water  were  required  to  raife  it 
to  the  mark  exprefling  200  grains  ;  which  (hows,  that 
the  diminution  of  bulk  fuftained  by  the  acid  in  freezing 

1  of  the  whole.  Computing  from 
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had  been  equal  to 

this  datum,  we  fhould  eftimate  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  congealed  acid  to  have  been  1 924 ;  but  as  it  evi¬ 
dently  contained  a  great  number  of  bubbles,  its  real 
fpecific  gravity  mufl  have  been  conflderably  greater 
than  the  above  calculation,  and  cannot  eafily  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  account  of  thefe  bubbles.  By  way  of  com- 
parifon,  Mr  Keir  obferved  the  alteration  of  bulk  which 
water  contained  in  the  fame  cylindrical  veflel  would 
fuffer  by  freezing ;  and  found  that  its  expanfion  was 
equal  to  about  -^th  of  its  bulk.  The  water  had  been 
previoufly  boiled,  but  neverthelefs  contained  a  great 
number  of  air  bubbles  ;  fo  that  in  this  refpe£l  there  is 
a  confiderable  difference  between  the  congelations  of 
water  and  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  though  perhaps  it  may 
arife  principally  from  the  bubbles  of  elaftic  fluid 
being  in:  greater  proportion  in  the  one  than  the 
other. 

“  Greater  cold  is  produced  by  mixing  fnow  or 
pounded  ice  with  the  congealed  than  with  the  fluid 
vitriolic  acid,  though  the  quantity  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined.  Thegreatefl  cold  produced' by  Mr  M‘Nab  at 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  was  efledled  by  mixing  fnow  with  a 
vitriolic  acid  which  had  been,  previoufly  congealed  ; 
and  to  this  circumflance  Mr  Cavendifh  imputes  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  cold,  as  the  liquefaction  both  of  the 
acid  and  the  faow  had  concurred  in  producing  the 
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fame  effect  ;  while  in  mixing  fluid  acids  with  inow,  Con<?ela- 
the  thawing  of  the  fnow  is  probably  the  only  produc-  ,  1  °n' 

tive  caufe. 

“To  compare  the  times  requiflte  for  the  liquefac¬ 
tion  of  ice  and  of  congealed  oil  of  vitriol,  two  equal 
and  fimilar  glafles  were  filled,  one  with  the  congealable 
vitriolic  acid,  the  other  with  water  ;  aud  after  having 
immerfed  them  in  a  freezing  mixture  till  both  were 
congealed  and  redueed  to  the  temperature  of  28°,  the 
glafles  were  withdrawn,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  a 
room  where  the  thermometer  flood  at  62°.  The  ice 
thawed  in  40  minutes,  and  the  acid  in  95  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  thermometer,  which  flood  near 
the  glafles,  had  rifen  to  64°.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  congealed  acid  requires  more  than  twice  the  time 
for  its  liquefa&ion  that  ice  does,  though  it  cannot 
thenee  be  fairly  inferred,  tlxat  the  cold  generated  by 
the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  and  of  congealed  aeid  are  in 
the  above  proportions  of  the  times,  from  the  following 
confiderations,  viz.  that  as,  during  the  liquefaclion  of 
the  ice,  its  temperature  remains  flationary  at  32^,  and 
during  the  liquefaction  of  the  acid,  its  temperature  re¬ 
mains  about  44  or  450,  it  appears,  that  the  ico  being 
conflderably  colder  than  the  acid,  will  take  the  heat 
from  the  contiguous  air  much  fafter.  By  this  expe¬ 
riment,  however,  we  know  that  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  cold  is  generated  by  the  liquefaClion  of  the  acid  ; 
and  hence  it  appears  probable,  that  in  producing  cold 
artificially,  by  mixing  fnow  with  acids  in  very  cold 
temperatures,  it  would  probably  be  ufeful  to  employ  a 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  proper  deniity  for  congelation,  and 
to  freeze  it  previoufly  to  its  mixture  with  fnow.  It 
mufl  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  cold  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  mixture  of  thefe  two  frozen  fubftances  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  fums  of  the  colds  generated  by  the 
feparate  liquefa&ions  of  the  congealed  acid  and  ice, 
when  fingly  expofed  to  a  thawing  temperature  ;  for 
the  mixture  resulting  from  the  liquefaCtion,  confiding 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  water  of  the  fnow,  appears 
from  the  generation  of  heat  which  occurs  from  the 
mixture  of  thefe  ingredients  in  a  fluid  date,  to  be  fub- 
je&  to  different  laws  than  thofe  which  rule  either  of 
the  ingredients  feparately. 

“  The  vitriolic  acid,  like  water  and  other  fluids,  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when  cooled  conflder¬ 
ably  below  its  freezing  point.  A  pliial  containing 
fome  congealable  vitriolic  acid  being  placed  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fait,  fnow,  and  water,  a  thermometer  was  fooa 
afterwards  immerfed  in  it  while  the  acid  was  yet  fluid, 
on  which  it  quickly  funk  from  50  to  290.  On  moving 
the  thermometer  in  the  fluid,  to  make  it  acquire  the 
exa Cl  temperature,  the  mercury  was  obferved  fuddenly 
to  rife  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  acid,  nnmberlefs  fmali 
cryflals  were  obferved  floating  in  it,  which  had  been 
fuddenly  formed.  The  degree  to  which  the  mercury 
then  rofe  was  46-*-0;  and-  at  another  time,  while  the 
acid  was  freezing,  it  flood  at  4 50.” 

From  tliefe  experiments  our  author  infers,  u  1.  That 
the  vitriolic  acid  has  a  point  of  eafleft  freezing,  and 
that  this  is- when  its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1780  to  ioco.  2.  That  the  greater  or  lefs  difpo- 
fition  to  congelation  does  not  depend  on  any  other- 
ciicumflance  than  the  ftrength  of  the  acid.  3.  That 
the  freezing  and  thawing  degree  of  the  moft  congeal¬ 
able  acid  is  about  450  of  Fahrenheit’s  feale.  It  is* 

however* 
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Corgeia-  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  degree  is  inferred 
IImU  from  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers 
Cengeriep.  Jmmcrfed  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  acids  ;  but  the 
congelation  of  the  fluid  acid  could  never  be  accom- 
plifhed  without  expofing  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
either  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  in  frofty  weather  or  to 
the  cold  of  melting  fnovv.  4.  Like  water,  this  acid 
poffcffes  the  property  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when 
cooled  feveral  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and 
'  of  riflng  fuddenly  to  it  when  its  congelation  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  agitation,  or  by  conta&  even  with  a  warmer 
thermometer.  5.  That,  like  water  and  other  congela- 
ble  fluids,  the  vitriolic  acid  generates  cold  by  its  lique- 
fadticn,  and  heat  during  its  congelation,  though  the 
quantity  of  this  heat  and  cold  remains  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  future  experiments.  6.  That  the  acid,  by 
congelation,  when  the  circumftances  for  diftindt  cry- 
flallization  are  fa  vourable,  affumes  a  regular  cryftalline 
form,  a  confiderable  folidity  and  hardnefs,  and  a  den¬ 
sity  much  greater  than  it  poffefled  in  its  fluid  date.” 

Befides  this  fpecies  of  congelation,  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  fubjedl  to  another,  probably  the  fame  deferibed  by 
Bafil  Valentine  and  fome  of  the  older  cliemifts.  This 
is  effected  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
P&iLTranf.  in  fummer  ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Keir*,  is  peculiar 
vel.  lxxvii,  to  that  fpecies  of  oil  of  vitriol  which  is  diftilled  from 
P-  z6j.  green  vitriol,  and  which  is  poffefled  of  a  fmoking  qua¬ 
lity  in  a  high  degree  ;  “  for  not  only  the  authors 
(fays  Mr  Keir),  by  whom  this  congelation  has  been 
obferved,  have  given  this  defeription  of  the  acid  em¬ 
ployed,  but  alfo  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Dollfufs, 
feem  to  fhow  that  this  fmoking  quality  is  eflential  to 
the  phenomenon  :  for  neither  the  acid  obtained  from 
■vitriol,  when  deprived  by  re&ification  of  its  fmoking 
•quality,  nor  the  Englifh  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  known 
to  be  obtained  by  burning  fulphur,  and  which  does 
not  fmoke,  were  found  by  his  trials  to  be  fufceptible  of 
this  fpecies  of  congelation.  It  may,  however,  be 
•worth  the  attention  of  thofe  chemifts  who  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  this  icy  oil  of  vitriol ,  as  it  is  called, 
to  obferve  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the 
freezing  temperature  and  the  denflty  of  the  congealable 
acids;  and  to  examine  whether  the  denfity  of  this 
fmoking^  acid  alfo  is  connected  with  the  glacial  pro¬ 
perty.  It  feems  alfo  further  deferring  of  inveftiga- 
tion,  whether  there  be  not  fome  analogy  .between  the 
congelation  of  the  fmoking  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  very 
curious  cryftallization  which  Dr  Prieflley  obferved  in 
a  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  faturated  with  nitrous 
acid  vapours ;  and  whether  this  fmoking  quality  does 
not  proceed  from  fome  marine  or  other  volatile  acid, 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  martial  vitriol  whence 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  obtained.” 

Mr  Keir  alfo  obferves,  that  M.  Cornatter  has  ef- 
fe&ed  the  cryftallization  of  vitriolic  acid,  by  diftilling 
it  with  nitrous  acid  and  charcoal  ,r  and  we  can  add 
from  our  own  experience,  that  a  cryftallization  in- 
ftantly  takes  place  on  allowing  the  fume.s  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  and  vitriolic  acids  to  mix  together  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  former  be  procured  from  martial  vitriol  or 
fulphur,  and  whether  it  be  in  a  phlogifticated  ftate  or 
not,  concentration  in  both  acids  is  here  the  only  re- 
quifite. 

CONGER,  in  zoology.  See  Murjena. 
CONGERIES,  a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in 
N°  88. 


our  language  for  a  colle&ion  or  heap  of  feveral  par-  Cong*ftioi 
tides  or  bodies  united  into  one  mafs  or  aggregate.  II 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a  mafs  or  colledion  »  Co”g<>‘  ^ 
of  humours,  crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  there  forming  a  preternatural 
tumor. 

Congeftion  is  effedted  by  little  and  little  :  in  which 
it  differs  from  defluBion ,  which  is  more  fudden. 

CONGI ARIUM,  Con gi ary,  among  medalifts,  a 
gift  or  donative  reprefented  on  a  medal.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  congius  ;  becaufe  the  firft  pre- 
fents  made  to  the  people  of  Rome  confifted  in  wine 
and  oil,  which  were  ‘meafured  out  to  them  in  congii. 

The  congiary  was  properly  a  prefent  made  by  the  em¬ 
perors  to  the  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the 
foldiers  were  not  called  congiaries  but  donatives.  The 
legend  on  medals  repre  fen  ting  congiaries ,  is,  Congiarium 
<ox  Liberal'll  as.  Tiberius  gave  a  congiary  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  money  to  each  citizen  :  Caligula  twice 
gave  three  hundred  feftercesa  head:  Nero,  whofe  con¬ 
giaries  are  the  firft  that  we  find  reprefented  on  medals, 
gave  four  hundred. 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  meafure  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  containing  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or 
the  fourth  of  the  urna,  or  fix  fextarii.  The  congius 
in  Englifh  meafure  contains  2,070,676  folid  inches  ; 
that  is,  feven  pints,  4,942  folid  inches. 

CONGLOBATE  gland.  See  Anatomy. 
CONGLOMERATE  gland.  Ibid. 

Conglomerate  Flowers ,  are  thofe  growing  on  a 
branching  foot-ftalk,  to  which  they  are  irregularly 
but  clofely  connedled.  This  mode  of  inflorefcence, 
as  Linnseus  terms  it,  is  oppofed  to  that  in  which  the 
flowers  are  irregularly  and  loofely  fupported  on  their 
foot-ftalks,  hence  termed  a  diffufe  panicle  *.  The  *  See  Pa- 
term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  graffcs,  particu-'"^ 
larly  in  fome  fpecies  of  the  psa>  fefcue%rafs,  and  a- 
groilis. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  gluing  or  fafteniug 
any  two  bodies  together  by  the  intromiffion  of  a  third, 
whofe  parts  are  undhious  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature 
of  glue.  See  Glue. 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  * 

north  by  the  ri^er  Zair,  or  Zarah,  whioh  divides  it 
from  Loanga;  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Danda,  which 
feparates  it  from  Angola  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Fungono  and  Metamba,  and  the  burnt  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  fun,  thofe  of  chryftal  or  falt-petre  and  fil- 
ver,  or  (according  to  Anthony  Cavazzi,  a  late  travel-  1 
ler  into  thofe  parts)  by  the  mountains  of  Coanza,  Ber-  Extent* 
bela,  and  the  great  mountain  of  Chilandia  or  Aqui- 
londa  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  called  the  Ethiopia  fea,  or  the  fea  of  Congo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  limits,  Congo  Proper  extends  about 
three'  degrees  from  north  to  fouth;  lying  between  63 
and  90  S.  Lat.  ;  but  widens  in  its  breadth  inland, 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river  Zair,  which  runs  winding 
above  two  degrees  more  to  the  north.  Its  length 
from  eaft  to  weft  is  very  uncertain,  as  no  obfervations 
have  been  taken  of  the  exad*  fituation  of  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  which  bound  it.  *  % 

The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  affords  but  few  inte- Hiftory  un- 
refting  particulars.  Before  its  difeovery  by  the  Por-certa5nanci 
tuguefe,  the  hiftory  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fabu- fabuloUS‘ 
lous,  as  the  inhabitants  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
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letters  and  learning.  So  little  were  they  acquainted 
with  chronology,  that  it  is  faid  they  did  not  even  di- 
ftinguifh  between  day  and  night ;  much  lefs  could  they 
compute  their  time  by  moons  or  years  ;  and  therefore 
could  remember  paft  tranfadlions  only  by  faying  they 
happened  irifuch  a  king’s  reign. 

The  country  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
*-1484.  The  difcoverer  was  named  Diego  Cam,  an 
expert  and  bold  failor.  He  was  very  well  received 
by  the  natives,  and  fent  fome  of  his  men  with  pre- 
fents  to  the  king  ;  but  they  being  detained  by  unex¬ 
pected  accidents  beyond  the  promifed  time  of  their 
return,  Cam  was  obliged  to  fail  away  without  them, 
and  took  with  him  four  young  Congoefe,  as  noftages 
for  the  fafety  of  his  countrymen.  Thefe  he  taught 
the  Portuguefe  language,  in  which  they  made  fuch 
progrefs  that  king  John  was  highly  pleafed,  and  fent 
them  back  next  year  to  Congo  with  rich  prefents ; 
charging  them  to  exhort  their  monarch,  in  his  name, 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  Cliriftian  religion,  and  to 
permit  it  to  be  propagated  through  his  dominions.  A 
firm  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs, 
which  continues  to  this  day,  though  not  without  fome 
interruptions,  to  which  the  Portuguefe  themfelves  have 
given  occalion  more  than  the  natives. 

Any  particular  account  we  have  of  this  kingdom, 
reds  almoft  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Anthony  Cavaz- 
zi,  the  traveller  above  mentioned.  He  was  a  capu¬ 
chin-friar,  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  was 
fent  miffionary  into  thofe  parts  tic  propaganda  Jlde ,  in 
the  year  1654,  and  arrived  at  Congo  the  fame  year. 
During  his  flay  there,  his  zeal  to  make  converts  made 
him  travel  through  all  thefe  different  kingdoms  ;  and 
the  credit  he  gained,  as  well  as  the  great  employments 
he  was  intruded  with,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  himfelf  of  every  thing  relating  to  them  with 
great  exa&nefs.  The  extent  and  fituation,  however, 
he  could  not  polTibly  afcertain,  for  want  of  inftruments; 
nor  hath  this  defeat  been  fince  fupplied.  According 
to  him,  the  dominions  of  Congo  extended  a  great  deal 
further  eaftward  and  fouthward  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Chriflianity  than  afterwards;  a  great  number 
of  the  dates  that  were  under  the  Congoefe  monarchs, 
either  as  fubje&s,  or  tributary,  having  withdrawn 
their  allegiance  out  of  diflike  to  them  on  that  account. 
Not  content  with  oppoling  the  officers  and  troops 
that  came  annually  to  raife  the  tribute  impofed  by 
the  king,  they  made  fuch  frequent  and  powerful  in- 
curfiohs  into  his  dominions,  that  they  obliged  him  to 
draw  his  forces  nearer  the  centre  of  Congo  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  invafion;  by  which  means  the  kingdom,  from 
an  extent  of  600  leagues,  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  one 
half. 

Congo  Proper  being  fituated  within  the  torrid  zone, 
is  liable  to  exceffive  heats  :  as  it  lies  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  equino&ial,  the  feafons  are  of  courfe  oppo- 
fite  to  ours.  They  reckon  only  two  principal  feafons, 
the  fummer  and  winter;  the  former  begins  in  Odtober, 
and  continues  till  February  or  March;  during  which 
time  the  fun’s  rays  dart  with  fuch  force,  that  the  at- 
molphere  appears  to  an  European  to  be  in  a  flame. 
The  exceffive  heat,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  equal 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  the  winds, 
breezes,  rains,  and  dews.  The  winter  takes  up  the 
other  part  of  the  year  ;  and  is  faid  by  the  natives  to 
Vol.  V.  Part  L 
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be  proportionally  cold,  though  to  an  European  it  would  t  } 

appear  hot.  Thefe  two  feafons  they  divide  into  fix  1 

lefler  ones,  viz.  Maflanza,  Neafu,  Ecundi,  Quitombo, 

Quibifo,  and  Quibangala. 

Maflanza  begins  with  the  month  of  Odlober,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  fpring.  The  rains  begin  to 
fall  at  that  time,  and  continue  during  the  next  two, 
and  fometimes  three,  months.  When  they  do  fo,  the 
low  lands  are  commonly  overflowed  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  floods,  and  all  their  corn  carried  off.  A  dif- 
after  of  this  kind  is  commonly  followed  by  a  famine  ; 
for  the  lazy  inhabitants  take  no  care  to  lay  up  any 
provifiOns,  although  fuch  misfortunes  happen  very  fre¬ 
quently.  This  firft  feafon  they  reckon  commences  at 
the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fpring. 

The  fecond  feafon,  Neafu,  begins  about  the  end  of 
January,  when  the  produce  of  their  lands  has  arrived 
at  its  full  height,  and  wants  but  a  few  days  of  being 
ripened  for  harveft.  This  flrft  crop  is  no  fooner  ga¬ 
thered  in,  than  they  fow  their  fields  afreffi,  their  land 
commonly  yielding  them  two  harvefts. 

The  third  and  fourth  feafons,  called  Ecundi  and 
Quitombo ,  are  frequently  blended  together  towards 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  more  gentle  rains  be¬ 
gin  to  fall,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  the  month  of 
May.  Thefe  two  feafons  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  that 
interval.  During  the  reft  of  the  time,  the  air  is  either 
very  clear,  hot,  and  dry  ;  or  the  clouds  being  over¬ 
charged  with  ele&ric  matter,  burft  out  into  the  moft 
terrible  thunders  and  lightnings,  without  yielding  the 
lead  drop  of  rain,  though  they  feem  loaded  with  it. 

The  two  laft,  mf  the  Quibifo  and  Quibangala, 
make  up  their  fhort  winter,  which  confifts  not  in  froft 
or  fnow,  but  in  dry,  blafting  winds,  which  ftrip  the 
earth  of  all  its  verdure,  till  the  next  Maffanza  begins 
to  reftore  them  to  their  former  bloom. 

They  now  divide  their  year  into  twelve  lunar 
months,  and  begin  it  in  September.  They  have  alfo 
weeks  confiding  of  four  days  only,  the  lad  of  which 
is  their  fabbath  ;  and  on  it  they  religioufly  abftain  from 
every  kind  of  work.  This  practice,  the  compilers  of  7 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory  conjecture  to  have  arifen  from  Natives  es- 
the  extreme  lazinefs  for  which  this  people,  and  in- ceflively  in¬ 
deed  all  the  African  nations,  are  fo  remarkable.  To  0  en  * 
this  fhameful  indolence  alfo  is  to  be  afcribed  the  little 
produce  they  reap  from  their  lands,  while  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  fettled  among  them,  who  are  at  more  pains  in 
the  cultivation  of  theirs,  enjoy  all  manner  of  plenty. 

The  natives,  however,  had  rather  run  the  rifle  of  the 
moft  terrible  famines,  than  be  at  the  tenth  part  of  the 
labour  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  take.  They  feem  to 
think  it  below  them  to  ufe  any  other  exercifes  than 
thofe  of  dancing,  leaping,  hunting,  (hooting,  See. ;  the 
reft  of  their  time  they  fpend  in  fmoking,  and  down¬ 
right  idlenefs,  committing  the  laborious  part  of  their 
houfehold  affairs  to  their  (laves,  or,  in  want  of  them, 
to  their  wives.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
thefe  poor  creatures  toiling  in  the  fields  and  woods 
with  a  child  tied  to  their  backs,  and  fainting  under 
their  exceffive  labour  and  heavy  burdens,  or  (which 
is  dill  worfe)  hunger  and  third.  What  is  yet  more 
furprifingly  fhameful  is,  that  though  they  have  plenty 
of  domedic  animals  which  they  might  eafilv  make  ufe. 
of  for  cultivating  their  grounds,  and  for  other  labori¬ 
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Cin8°-  ous  for  vices,  arid  though  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  do  it, 
everyday,  to  great  advantage  ;  yet  they  will  rather  fee 

their  tenner  fmL-  1..U 
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their  tender  females  fink  under  their  toil  and'  labour, 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  breeding  up  anyofthefe  ufe- 
g  ful  creatures  to  their  afiiftance. 

Vegetables  The  ground  produces  variety  of  grain,  but  no.  corn 

CotUo.edin°r  n5c  eXCept  what{,,s  cultivated  by  the  Poituguefe. 

15  Their  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  grows  very  ffrong,  and 
is  well  laden.  This,  being  well  ground,  they  make 
into  bread,  or  boil  with  water  into  a  kind  of  pap.  Of 
this  they  have  four  kinds  ;  one  of  which  refembling 
what  we  call  French  wheat,  is  produced  in  plenty, 
and  makes  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  induftry  in 
the  people.^  They  cultivate  alfo  a  variety  of  the  peafe 
and  bean  kind  :  but  what  they  chiefly  live  upon,  as 
mod  fu stable  to  their  lazy  dilpofi  ion,  is  a  kind  of  nut, 
bke  our  filberds,  which  fall  to  the  ground  of  them- 
feives,  and  are  to  be  found  every  where  ;  every  nut 
that  falls  to  the  ground  producing  a  new  fhrub  next 
year.  They  have  fcarcely  any  fruit-trees  but  what 
have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Portuguefe.  They 
have  various  forts  of  palm-trees,  nfeful  both  by  their 
fruit,  leaves,  and  their  juice,  which  is  eafily  converted 
into  wine  ;  alfo  by  affording  a  kind  of  oil  with  which, 
they  drefs  their  vf£hiaJs,  though  the  Europeans  ufe  it 
only  to  burn  in  their  lamps.  They  have  alfo  a  va ft 
number  of  plants  and  ffirubs,  which  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  deferibe  or  enumerate.  Wheat  is  the  only 
thing  that  the  ground  will  not  produce.  It  pufhes 
forth,  indeed,  the  draw  and  the  ear  ;  the  former  of 
which  grows  high  enough,  we  are  told,  to  hide  a  man 
on  horieback,  but  the  latter  is  empty,  without  one  grain 
fit  for  ufe.  Father  Eabat,  however,  who  had  lived  a 
con  fide  table  time  in  fome  of  the  American  iflands, 
where  he  had  obferved  the  fame  thing,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  thofc  ears  more  care¬ 
fully,  and  had  found  fome  few  grains ;  and  that,  ha- 
ving  fowed  them  afrefh,  they  produced  veiy  long  ears, 
full  cf  large  heavy  grain.  Whence  he  conjc&ures, 
that  if  the  Portuguefe  had  tried  the  fame  experiment 
in  their  African  fcttlements,  it  might  perhaps  have 

9  been  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

Hazardous  In  the  low  lands  the  grafs  grows  fo  high,  rank, 
travelling,  and  thick,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  mod  dangerous 
receptacles  for  wild  beads,  ferpents,  and  other  venom¬ 
ous  infers  :  on  this  account  travelling  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  hazaidous,  as  they  have  few  beaten  roads  in  the 
whole  country,  and  travellers  are  obliged  to  march 
over  it  through  vaft  plains,  in  continual  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  devoured  or  dung  to  death  ;  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  manifold  difeafes  produced  by  the  unwholefome 
dews  with  which  the  grafs  is  covered  during  fome  part 
of  the  day.  The  only  method  of  guarding  againd 
all  thefe  evils  effectually,  is  by  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs 
in  the  hot  weather,  when  it  is  quite  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun  :  but  even  this  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  greated  danger  ;  becaufe  both  the  wild,  beads 
and  venomous  reptiles,  being  roufed  out  of  their 
places  of  retirement,  will  fly  furioufly  at  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  way.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  efcaping,  but  by  climbing  up  the  hio-hed 
trees,  or  defending  one’s  felf  by  fire-arms  or  other 
weapons.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  natives  haw  a 
much  better  chance  than  the  Europeans;  the  former 
being  able  to  climb  trees  with  furprifmg  fwiftnefs ; 
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while  the  Utter  rm.il  be  affi  led  with  rope-ladders.  Con. 
which  they  commonly  caufe  their  blacks  to  carry  about  - 
with  them,  and  to  go  up  and  fallen  to  one  of  the 
branches. 

The  flowers  are  here  exceedingly  beautiful  and  nu- GrJ° 
merous.  Almoft  every  field  and  grove  yields  a  much. rietv  if  ' 
nobler  profpect  than  the  European  gardens  can  boad^owers* 
of,  notwithstanding  the  pains  bedowed  on  their  culti¬ 
vation.  The  flower  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
the  prodigious  variety  of  their  colours,  but  the  vaft 
quantity  of  heads  which  grow  upon  one  (talk.  Irt 
the  day-time,  indeed,  they  feem  to  have  loft  their  na¬ 
tural  fragrancy  ;  that  being  in  fome  meafure  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  but  this  is  amply  compenfated 
after  its  fetting,.  and  more  efptcially  a  little  before  its 
rifirg,  when  their  fweetnefs  is  again  condenfed,  and 
revived  by  the  coldnefs  and  dews  of  the  night,  after 
which  tht  y  exhale  their  various  refrefhing* Icents  in  a 
much  higher  degree  thru  ours.  The  lilies,  which  there 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields,  valleys,  and  woods,  excel 
thofe  of  our  gardens,  not  only  in  their  extreme  white-? 
nefs,  but  much  more  in  a  delightful' fragrancy,  without 
offending  the  head,  as  the  European  lilies,  do  by  their 
faintiili  fweetnefs.  The  tulips  which  there  grow  wild, 
though  generally  called  Perjtc,  have  fomething  fo  fur- 
p  nil  ugly  charming  in  the  variety  and  combination  of 
their  colours,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  intenfe 
beholder;  neither  do  their  flowers  grow  fmgly  as 
with  us,  but  ten  or  twelve  upon  one  ffalk  ;  and  with 
this  double  advantage,  that  they  dfffafo  a  very  revi¬ 
ving  and  agreceable  fweetnefs,  and  continue  much  lon^r, 
er  in  tbeir  full  bloom.  Of  the  fame  nature  are  their 
tuberofes,  hyacinths,  and  other  native  flowers  ;  which- 
fpnng  up  in  vaft  groups  of  ioo  and  200  from  one 
root,  though  foraewhat  final] er  than  ours  ;  fome  of 
them  finely  variegated,  and  all  of  them  yielding  an 
agreeable  fmeli.  The  rofes,  jeffamines,  and  other 
exotics  brought  thither  from  Europe  or  America,  corr.e 
up  like  wife  in  great  perfe&ion  ;  but  require  a  conftant 
fupply  of  water,  and  diligent  attendance,  to  prevent 
them  from  degenerating.  The  American  jeffamine, 
in  paiticular,  inftead  of  fingle  flowers,  will  grow  up  by- 
dozens  in  a  bunch;  fome  of  them  of  an  exquifite  white, 
and  others  of  the  colour  of  the  molt  vivid  fire. 

A  vail  variety  of  animals  of  different  kind's  are  Animals  of 
found  in  the  kingdom,  of  Congo;  the  chief  of  which  different 
are  the  elephant.  This  creature  is  moftly  found  in  thefciads* 
province  of  Bamba,  which  abounds  with  woods,  pa- 
ffure,  and  plenty  of  water  ;  the  elephants  delighting; 
much  to  bathe  themfelves  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

They  commonly  go  in  troops  of  an  hundred  or  more  ^ 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  fuch  a  month  outs  fize,  that 
we  are  told  the  print  of  their  hoof  hath  measured 
four,  nay  /even,  fpans  in  diameter.  From  the  hair  of 
their  tails,  and  that  of  fome  other  animals,  the  na- 
lives,  efpeciaHy  the  women,  weave  themfelves  col¬ 
lars,  bracelets,  girdles,  &c.  with  variety  of  devices 
and  figures,  which  denote  their  quality:  and  are  in 
fuch  efteera,  that  the  hair  of  two  elephants  tails  ia 
fufncient  to  buy  a  ffave.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  natives  have  not  the  art  of  taming  them,  but  are 
obliged  to  fend  fome  of  their  bravefl  and  ilouteft  men 
to  hunt  them  in  the  woods ;  which  is  not  done  with¬ 
out  great  labour  and  danger,  they  being  here  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fierce.  The  moll  common  way  of  hunting 

them 
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'Ow%n*  them  is  ky  digging  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  the  top 
which  they  cover  with  branches  and  leaves,  as  is 
pra&ifed  in  moll  parts  of  Afia. 

Lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  other  beads  of 
prey,  abound  here  in  great  plenty,  and  do  much  da- 
mage.  Here  are  alfo  a  vafl  variety  of  monkeys  of  all 
fizes  and  fhapes.  *1  he  zebra,  well  known  for  its  ex¬ 
treme  beauty  and  fwiFtnefs,is  alfo  met  with  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  alfo  a  variety  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
afles  ;  but  the  Janie  feems  to  be  an  animal  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom.  It  is  fhaped  and  coloured  much  like  an 
ox,  though  not  fo  large.  Its  fkin  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  fent  into  Germany  to  be  tan¬ 
ned  and  made  into  targets,  which  are  then  called  dantes. 

1  he  natives  make  uie  of  their  raw  hide  dried  to 
make  their  fhields  ;  which  are  fo  tough  that  no  arrow 
or  dart  can  pierce  them  ;  and  they  are  alfo  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  body.  The  creature  is 
vaflly  fwift ;  and  when  wounded,  will  follow  the  fcent 
or  imoke  of  the  gunpowder  with  fuch  fury,  that  the 
hunter  is  obliged  to  climb  up  a  tree  with  all  poffibte 
fpeed  ;  and  this  retreat  he  always  takes  care  to  fecure 
before  he  ventures  to  fire.  The  wounded  heart:  finding 
its  enemy  out  of  its  reach,  flays  for  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  will  not  flir  from  it  ;  of  which  the 
hunter  taking  the  advantage,  difpatches  it  with  re¬ 
peated  (hots.  T.  lie  forefls  of  Congo  alfo  fwarm  with 
wild  dogs,  who,  like  the  wolves,  prey  upon  the  tame 
cattle,  and  are  fo  fierce  that  they*  will  attack  armed 
men.  Their  teeth  are  exceeding  keen  and  fliarp  ; 
they  never  bark,  but  make  a  dreadful  howling  when 
n  famifhed  or  in  purfuit  of  their  prey. 

Buds.  This  country  alfo  abounds  with  all  the  different 
kinds  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  One  fort,  which  they  call  birds  of  muf  j,  is 
greatly  eflcemed,  infomuch  that  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  have  from  time  immemorial  taken  the  greateft: 
delight  in  keeping  them  in  cages  and  aviaiies  for  the 
ftke  of  their  furprifing  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Congocfe  are  fuperftitious  to  the  lail  degree,  there 
are.  leverai  kinds  of  birds  which  they  look  upon  as 
ominous,  and  are  fo  teriified  at  the  fight  or  hearing 
of  them,  that  if  they  were  going  to*enter  upon  ever  fo 
momentous  an  expedition,  if  they  were  met  in  coun¬ 
cil,  or  going  to  engage  an  enemy  with  ever  fo  great 
an  advantage,  the  .flight  or  cry  of  fuch  birds  would 
throw  them  into  a  general  panic,  and  difperfe  them  in 
the  ut mofl  hafle  and  confuflon.  The  moil  dreadful  of 
the  ominous  kind  are  the  crows,  ravens,  bats,  and 
owls.  The  great  owl  is  the  moil  terrible  of  all,  and 
to  him  they  give  the  name  of  hariam  pemba,  by  which 
words  they  likewife  denote  the  devil. 

Tifh  of  different  kinds  abound  on  the  coafts  of  Con¬ 
go  in  great  numbers;  but  the  inland  parts  are  iiifefled 
with  fuch  numbers  of  ferpents,  fcorpions,  and  other 
venomous  infe<5ls,  as  are  perhaps  fufficient  to  overba- 
i ^  lanee  every  natural  advantage  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
Ams  very  The  mofl  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind  are  the  ants  ; 
<hi»gerum.  .of  which  they  reckon  no  left  than  fix  fcveral  fpecies  of 
different  colours  and  fizes ;  all  of  them  formidable  on 
account  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  and  the  mifehief 
they  do  not  only  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  to  men 
and  beafis;  whom  they  will  furround  in  the  night  time, 
and  devour  even  to  the  very  bone.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  we  are  told,  to  condemn  perfons  guilty  of 
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fome  atrocious  crimes  to  be  dripped  naked,  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  hole  where  thefe  infedls 
fwarm  ;  where  they  are  Cure  to  be  devoured  by  them 
in  left  than  24  hours  to  the  very  bones.  But  crimi¬ 
nals  are  not  the  only  perfons  who  are  in  danger  from 
the  jaws  of  thefe  little  devouring  in  feds.  People  may 
be  attacked  by  them,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the 
night  time,  and  while  they  are  deeping  in  their  beds. 
This  obliges  the.  natives  to  be  careful  where  they 
lie  down,  and  to  kindle  a  fmall  fire,  or  at  leaf!  to  have 
a  circle  of  burning  hot  embers  round  their  beds.  This 
caution  is  ftill  more  neceffary  in  the  country  villages 
and  hamlets,  where  perfons  are  otherwife  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  millions  of  them  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  expedient  to  fave  one's 
felf  is  to  jump  up  as  foon  as  one  feels  the  bite,  to  brufh 
them  off  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  and  then  at  once  to  fet 
the.houfe  on  fire.  The  danger  is  ftill  greater  in  tra¬ 
velling  through  the  country,  where  a  perfon  is  often 
obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  on  the  bare  ground  ; 
and  may  be  overtaken  during  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
fuch  profound  fle£p,  as  not  to  be  awaked  by  thefe  di¬ 
minutive  animals  till  they  have  made  their  way  through 
the  fkin;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  nothing  will  prevent  their 
devouring  a  man  alive,  though  there  were  ever  fo 
many  hands  to  aflift  him:  in  fuch  incredible  quantities 
do  thefe  creatures  abound,  noiwithflanding  the  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  who  are  continually  ferreting  the 
ants  out  of  their  retreats,  and  feed  upon  them  with 
the  utmoft  avidity.  This  can  only  be  aferihed  to  the 
natural  lazineft  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
which  is  fuch,  that  they  not  only  negled  to  rid  their 
lands  of  them  by  proper  cultivation,  but  will  fufFer  their 
houfes,  nay  even  their  very  churches,  to  be  undermined 
by  them.  Another  kind  of  thefe  deflrudlive  vermin  lie 
fo  thick  upon  the  paths  and  highways, t that  a  perfon 
cannot  walk  without  trading  upon,  and  having  his 
legs  and  thighs  aimoft  devoured  by  them.  A  third  fort 
of  a  white  and  red  colour,  but  very  imall,  will  gnaw 
their  way  through  the  hardeil  wood,  penetrate  into  a 
ilrong  chert,  and  in  a  little  while  devour  alt  the 
clothes,  linen,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  it.  A  fourth 
fort,  fmall  and  black,  leave  a  moil  intolerable  flench 
upon  every  thing  they  touch  or  crawl  over,  whe¬ 
ther  clothes  or  houfehold- fluff,  which  arc  not  eafily 
fweetened  again  ;  or  if  they  pafs  over  vi&uals,  they 
are  entirely  fpoikd.  A  fifth  fort  harbour  chiefly  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  ;  and  if  a  man  chance 
to  climb  up  thither  to  fave  him  felf  from  a  wild  bead, 
be  is  fo  tormented  by  them,  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  the  jaws  of  the  one  could  make  him  endure  the 
flings  of  the  other.  A  fixth  fort  is  of  the  flying  kind; 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  former  kinds,  that  live 
wholly  under  ground,  till  nature  furnifhes  them  with 
wings.^  After  this,  they  rife  in  fuch  ftvarms  as  darken 
the  air,  and  would  make  terrible  havoc  among  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  did  not  the  natives  come  out 
again  ft  them  in  whol<v companies,  and  by  dint  of  flaps, 
and  other  flat  weapons,  knock  them  down  by  myriads, 
and  then  laying  them  in  heaps,  fet  fire  to  their  wings, 
which  half  broils  them  for  food.  Amidfl  all  this  va¬ 
riety  of  pernicious  infefts,  however,  they  have  one 
fpecies  of  a  more  friendly  and  profitable  kind,  viz. 
the  induftrious  bee,  which  furnifhes  the  inhabitants 
with  honey  and  wax  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  is 
Ss  2  fcarce 
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Congo,  fcarce  a  hollow  tree,  clift  of  a  rock,  Or  chop  of  the 

— v -  earth,  in  which  their  combs  are  not  found  in  great 

14  quantities. 

Congo  very  With  refpeft  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
populous.  Q0Ug0y  fome  authors,  writing  either  from  mere  conjec¬ 
ture,  or  at  bed  precarious  inferences,  have  reprefented 
it  as  thinly  peopled.  The  accounts  of  the  mifiionaries 
and  Portuguefe,  however,  are  dire&ly  oppofite  to 
thefe.  They  found  th^  country  for  the  molt  part  co¬ 
vered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  thefe  fwarming  with 
inhabitants  ;  the  cities  well  filled  with  people,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  metropolis,  which  is  faid  to  contain  above 
50,000  fouls.  The  provinces,  though  not  equally 
populous,  yet  in  the  whole  make  up  fuch  an  amount, 
as  plainly  proves,  that  what  is  wanting  in  the  one  is 
amply  made  up  by  the  other.  We  are  told,  that  the 
duchy  of  Bamba  is  ftill  able  to  raife  200,000  fighting 
men,  and  was  formerly  in  a  condition  to  raife  double 
that  number;  and  that  the  army  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
in  the  year  1665,  confifted  of  900,000  fighting  men, 
who  were  attended  by  an  infinite  number  of  women, 
children,  and  fiaves.  The  numbers  of  the  Congoefe 
Will  appear  the  more  credible,  when  we  confider  the 
extreme  fecundity  of  their  women,  the  hardinefs  with 
which  they  bring  up  their  children,  and  the  ftoutnefs 
and  healthinefs  of  their  men.  In  fome  villages,  jf  the 
mifiionaries  are  to  be  credited,  the  number  of  children 
is  fo  great,  that  a  father  will  part  with  one  or  two, 
for  any  commodity  he  wants,  or  even  for  fome  tiifling 
bawble  he  fancies ;  fo  that  the  number  of  fiaves  they 
fell  abroad  feldom  amounts,  communtinis  minis ,  to  lefs 
than  15,000  or  16,000. 

or^oefe  There  is  fcarce  a  nation  on  earth  that  have  a  higher 
Jiavea  high  opinion  of  themfelves  or  their  country,  than  the  Con- 
opinion  of  goeie,  or  that  is  more  hardened  againft  all  convi&ion 
themfelves.  contrary,  from  reafon,  experience,  or  the  molt 

impartial  comparifon  with  other  countries  in  Europe 
or  Alia.  Indeed,  it  is  impofiible  they  fhould  think 
other  wife,  when  it  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  their 
belief,  that  the  reft  of  the  world  was  the  work  of  an¬ 
gels,  but  that  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  its  full  and 
ancient  extent,  was  the  handywork  of  the  Supreme 
Architect: ;  and  mud  of  courfe  have  vaft  prerogatives 
and  advantages  over  all  others.  When  told  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  European  and  Afiatic  courts,  their 
immenfe  revenues,  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces  and 
edifices,  the  richefs  and  happinefs  of  their  fubje&s,  the 
great  progrels  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  fciences 
to  which  their  country  is  wholly  a  fir anger,  they  cool¬ 
ly  anfwer,  that  all  this  comes  vaftly  fhort  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  fplendor  of  the  kings  and  kingdom  of  Congo; 
arid  that  there  can  be  but  cne  Congo  in  the  world*,  to 
the  happinefs  of  whofe  monarch  and  people  all  the 
red  were  created  to  contribute,  and  to  whofe  treafury 
the  fea  and  rivers  pay  their  conflant  tribute  of  ’zim- 
bis  (or  fhells,  which  are  the ir  cuirent  coin)  ;  whild  other 
princes  mud  condefcend  to  enrich  themfelves  by  dig¬ 
ging  through  rocks  and  mountains,  to  come  at  the  ex¬ 
crements  of  the  earth,  lo  they  dyle  gold  and  filver 
which  are  in  fuch  requed  among  ether  nations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  imagine,  that  the  nations  which  come 
to  traffic  with  them,  are  forced  to  that  fervile  employ¬ 
ment  by  their  poverty  and  the  badnefs  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  induced  to  it  by  luxury  or  avarice ; 
#  whild  they  themfelves  can  indulge  their  natural  indo- 
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lence  or  doth,  though  attended  with  the  mod  pinching  Congo, 
poverty,  rather  than  difgrace  the  dignity  of  their  blood 
by  the  lead  effort  of  indudry,  which,  how  laudable  ^ 
and  beneficial  foever,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  only  pride, 
a  leffer  degree  of  flavery.  But  though  they  generally 
edeem  it  fo  much  below  their  dignity  to  apply  to  any 
ufeful  work,  they  think  it  no  difgrace  to  beg  or  deal. 

With  refpedl  to  the  fird,  they  are  faid  to  be  the  mod 
(hamelefs  and  importunate  beggars  in  the  world.  They 
will  take  no  denial,  fpare  no  crouching,  lying,  prayers, 
to  obtain  wliat  they  want,  nor  curfes  and  ill  language 
•'when  fent  away  without  it.  With  regard  to  the  lad, 
they  deem  no  theft  unlawful  or  fcandalous,  except  it 
be  committed  in  a  private  manner,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  perfon  wronged.  It  is  edeemed  a  piece 
of  bravery  and  gallantry  to  wrench  any  thing  from 
another  by  violence  ;  and  this  kind  of  theft  is  fo  com¬ 
mon,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  alft>  among  the 
great  ones,  that  they  make  no  fcruple,  in  their  travels 
from  place  to  place,  to  feize  not  only  upon  all  the 
provifions  they  meet  with  in  towns  and  villages,  but 
upon  every  thing  elfe  that  falls  in  their  way.  Thefe 
violences  oblige  the  poor  people  to  conceal  the  few  va¬ 
luables  they  have,  in  fome  fecret  place  out  of  the 
knowledge  and  reach  of  thofe  harpies  ;  and  they  think 
themfelves  well  off  if  they  can  efcape  a  fevere  baftona- 
ding,  or  other  cruel  ufage  frequently  inflicted  upon 
them,  in  order  to  make  them  difeover  the  place  of  their 
concealment.  17 

The  complexion  of  the  natives,  both  men  and  wo-  Complex^ 
men,  is  black,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree;  fomeon> ciiaiac’ 
being  of  a  much  deeper  black  than  others.  Their 
hair  is  black  and  finely  curled  ;  fome  have  it  alfo  of  a 
dark  Tandy  colour :  their  eyes  are  moftly  of  a  fine 
lively  black  ;  but  fome  are  of  a  dark  fea- colour.  They 
have  neither  flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  Nubians 
and  other  negroes.  Their  flature  is  moflly  of  the 
middle  lize;  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion, 
they  much  iefemble  the  Portuguefe.  In  their  temper 
they  are  miflruflful,  envious,  jealous,  and  treacherous.; 
and  where  they  once  take  a  diflade  or  affront,  will 
fpare  no  pains,  nor  dick  at  any  means,  however  bafe, 
to  be  avenged  of,  and  ci  ufh  their  enemy  under  their 
feet.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  among  them  as  natural 
affe£lion.  A  hufband,  if  an  Heathen,  may  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleafes;  and  if  a  Chridian,  may  have 
any  number  of  concubines,  whom  he  may  divorce  at 
pleafure,  or  even  fell  them  though  with  child.  So 
little  regard  have  they  for  their  children,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  among  them  who  will  not  fell  a  foil  or  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  both,  for  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  col¬ 
lar  or  girdle  of  coral  or  beads,  and  often  for  a  bottle 
of  wine  or  brandy. 

The  religion  of  the  Congoefe  in  many  parts  is  down- Religion* 
right  idolatry,  accompanied  with  the  mod  ridiculous 
fuperditions,  and  the  mod  abfurd  and  detedable  rites 
invented  by  their  gangas  or  prieds;  and  even  in  thofe 
parts  where  Chridianity  is  profeffed,  it  is  fo  darkened 
by  fuperditions  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  we  may 
judly  quedion  whether  the  people  are  any  gainers  by 
the  exchange. 

The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  monarchical,  Govern- 
and  as  defpotic  as  any  in  Alia  or  Africa.  The  kings  ment. 
are  the  foie  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within  their 
dominions ;  and  thefe  they  can  difpofe  of  to  whom 

they 
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tliey  pleafe,  upon  condition  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
out  of  them  :  upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  which, 
or  any  other  neglect,  they  turn  them  out.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  ftibjedled  to  the  fame  law  *,  fo 
that  there  is  no  perfon  of  any  rank  or  quality  what¬ 
ever  that  can  bequeath  a  foot  of  land  to  his  heirs  or 
fucceffors ;  and  when  thefe  owners  under  the  crown 
die,  the  lands  immediately  return  to  it  again,  whether 
they  were  in  their  pofTdlion,  or  had  been  left  to  ever 
fo  many  tenants  under  them  ;  fo  that  it  entirely  de¬ 
pends  on  the  prince  whether  thefe  lands  fliall  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  fame,  or  be  difpofed  into  other  hands. 
The  Portuguefe,  however,  fince  their  fettling  in  thefe 
parts,  have  prevailed  upon  the  monarchs  to  permit  the 
heirs  and  fticceffors  to  continue  in  the  quiet  poffeffion 
of  fuch  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confufions,  or  even 
rebellions,  which  the  alienation  and  deprival  of  them 
frequently  occafioned,  and  to  oblige  the  tenants  of 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  more  exactly  and  readily 
than  they  did  before. 


that  of  money  :  the  twelfth,  that  of  bifhops,  wherein  Cong  rega* 
thofe  who  are  t6  be  promoted  to  bifhoprics  in  Italy  tljjn  * 
are  examined  5  this  is  Held  before  the  pope  :  the  thir-  Congreve, 
teenth,  that  of  confdtorial  matters  ;  the  chief  whereof 
is  the  cardinal-dean  ;  the  fourteenth,  a  congregation 
for  propagating  the  faith  (fee  College)  :  and  the 
fifteenth,  that  of  ecclefiaftical  immunity,  for  fettling 
fuits  againff  churchmen.  There  is  alfo  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  every  thing  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  fubfiffence  of  Rome  and  the  hate  of  the 
church. 

Congregation  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fo- 
ciety  of  religious  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order  ; 
and  making,  as  it  were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a  fubdi- 
vilion  of  the  order  itfelf.  Such  are  the  congregations 
of  the  oratory,  and  thofe  of  Cluny,  & c.  among  the 
Benedidlines. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  aflemblies  of  pious  perform 
in  manner  of  fraternities,  frequent  among  the  Jefuits 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  It  is  likewife  applied  to 


St  Salvador  is  the  chief  place  of  traffic  the  Portu-  the  audience  in  a  church,  particularly  as  coniiiting  of 


guefe  and  other  Europeans  have  in  this  country. 
There  are  thought  to  be  about  4000  of  them  fettled 
here,  who  trade  with  molt  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  chief  commodities  they  bring  thither  are  either 
the  produdl  of  Brazil  or  European  manufactures. 
The  former  coniift  chiefly  of  grains,  fruits,  plants,  &c.; 
the  latter  of  Turky  carpets,  Englifh  cloth,  and  other 
fluffs  ;  copper,  brafs  veffels,  fome  kinds  of  blue  ear¬ 
then  ware,  rings,  and  ornaments  of  gold,  fllver,  and 
other  baler  metals  ;  coral,  glais-beads,  bugles,  and 
other  trinkets  ;  light  fluffs  made  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen,  for  cloathing ;  and  a  great  variety  of  tools 
and  other  utenfils.  In  return  for  thefe,  they  carry  off 
a  great  number  of  Haves,  amounting  to  15  o^o  or  16,000 
annually,  as  wc  have  already  obierved.  Formerly 
they  ufed  alfo  to  carry  away  elephants  teeth,  furs, 
and  other  commodities  of  the  country  ;  but  thefe 
branches  of  commerce  are  now  greatly  decayed,  and 
the  flave^trade  is  what  the  Portuguefe  merchants  prin¬ 
cipally  depend  on. 

Cong  ,  a  term  applied  to  tea  of  the  fecond  qua¬ 
lity. 

CONGREGATION,  an  affembly  of  feveral  eccle- 
flaflics,  united  fo  as  to  conflitute  a  body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  aflemblies  of  cardi¬ 
nals  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  diflributed  into  feve¬ 
ral  chambers,  for  the  dilcharge  of  certain  fun&ions 
and  junfdidions,  after  the  manner  of  our  offices  and 
courts.  The  firff  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  of¬ 
fice,  or  the  inquifition  :  the  fecond,  that  of  jurifdic- 
tion  over  bifhops  and  regulars:  the  third,  that  of  coun¬ 
cils  ;  this  has  power  to  interpret  the  council  of  Trent; 
the  fourth,  that  of  cufloms,  ceremonies,  precedences, 
canonizations,  called  the  congregation  of  rites:  the  filth, 
that  of  St  Peter’s  fabric,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
all  caufes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part  whereof 
is  due  to  the  church  of  St  Peter :  the  fixth,  that  of 
waters,  rivers,  roads  :  the  feventh,  of  fountains  and 
flreets :  the  eighth,  that  of  the  index,  which  examines 
the  books  to  be  printed  or  corrected  :  the  ninth,  that 
of  the  council  of  ffate,  for  the  management  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  pope  and  church  (fee 
Camerlingo)  :  the  tenth,  ae  bono  regimine;  of  which 
two  luff  the  cardinal- nephew  is  chief :  the  eleventh, 


the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  parifti. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church-hiftory, 
a  fed  of  Proteffants  who  rejed  all  church-government, 
except  that  of  a  fingle  congregation  under  the  direction 
of  one  pallor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  affembly  of  com- 
mifiioners,  envoys,  deputies,  &c.  from  feveral  courts 
meeting  to  concert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

Congress,  in  America,  is  the  affembly  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States.  See  America. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by 
appointment  of  a  judge  before  furgeons  and  matrons,  in 
order  to  prove  whether  or  no  a  man  be  impotent,  be¬ 
fore  fentence  is  paffed  for  the  diffolution  of  a  mcririag£ 
folicitcd  upon  fuch  a  complaint. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention 
of  the  trial  of  virility  by  congrefs.  It  bad  its  origin 
in  Trance  from  the  boidnefs  of  a  young  fellow,  who,  in 
open  court,  having  been  hard  preffed  by  his  wife,  de¬ 
manded  the  congrefs.  The  judge,  furprifed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied, 
as  being  the  fureft  evidence  that  the  cafe  could  admit 
of.  In  time  it  became  a  branch  in  the  French  jurifpru- 
dence,  and  was  authorifed  by  decreets  and  aircts.  It 
obtained  for  about  120  years  ;  and  was  annulled  by  an 
arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being  found  precarious; 
fome  having  failed  under  the  experiment  out  of  mere 
niodefty  and  fliame,  which  is  found  to  have  the  fame 
effedt  with  adtual  impotency. 

CONGREVE  (William),  a  younger  brother  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Staffordfliire.  His  father  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  ftewardfliip  of  the  great  effate  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington  in  Ireland,  where  he  refided  many  years ;  and 
our  author  was  born  there  in  1672.  Mr  Congreve  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Middle-Temple  when  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  began  to  fludy  the  law;  but  his  bias  was 
toward  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  firff  perfor¬ 
mance  was  a  novel,  intituled,  Incognita ,  or  Love  and 
Duty  reconciled.  He  foon  after  began  his  comedy  of 
the  Old  Bachelor  ;  which  was  the  amufement  of  fome 
leifiTre  hours  during  a  flow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illnefs 
foon  after  his  return  to  England  ;  yet  was  -in  itfelf  fo 
perfedl,  that  Mr  Dryden,  on  its  being  fhown  to  him, 
declared  he  had  never  in  his  life  feen  inch  a  firff  play. 

When 
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Congrev'e.  When  brought  on  the  ftage  in  1693,  it  met  with  fuch 
univerfal  approbation,  that  Mr  Congreve,  though  he 
was  but  19  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it,  be¬ 
came  now  conlidered  as  a  prop  to  the  declining  ftage, 
and  a  riling  genius  in  dramatic  poetry.  The  next  year 
he  produced  the  Double  Dealer  ;  which,  for  what  rea- 
fon  is  not  obvious,  did  not  meet  with  lb  much  fuccefs 
as  the  former.  The  merit  of  liis  firft  play,  however, 
had  obtained  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Lord 
Halifax,  and  lome  peculiar  mark  of  diftindlion  from 
Queen  Mary  ;  on  whofe  death,  which  happened  in  the 
dole  of  this  year,  he  wrote  a  very  elegant  elegiac  pa- 
floral.  In  1695,  when  Betterton  opened  the  new 
houfe  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  Mr  Congreve  joining 
with  him,  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Lave9  with 
which  the  company  opened  their  campaign ;  and  which 
met  with  fuch  luccefs,  that  they  immediately  offered 
the  author  a  fhare  in  the  management  of  the  lioufe,  on 
condition  of  his  furnifhing  them  with  one  play  yearly. 
This  offer  he  accepted  ;  but  whether  through  indo¬ 
lence,  or  that  corredlnefs  which  he  looked  upon  asne- 
ceffary  to  his  works,  his  Mourning  Bride  did  not  come 
out  till  1 697>uor  his  Way  of  the  World  till  twoyears  after 
that. ^  The  indifferent  fuccefs  this  laft  mentioned 
play,  though  an  exceeding  good  one,  met  with  from 
the  public,  completed  that  difguft  to  the  theatre, 
which  a  long  contcfl  with  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had 
attacked  the  immoralities  of  the  Englifh  llagc,  and 
more  efpecially  fome  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he 
determined  never  more  to  write  for  the  ftage.  How¬ 
ever,  though  he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  not 
lay  down  the  pen  entirely ;  but  occalionally  wrote 
many  little  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  all  of  which 
ftand  on  the  records  of  literary  fame.  It  is  very  pof- 
fible,  however,  that  he  might  not  fo  foon  have  given 
way  to  this  diig'ufl,  had  not  the  eafinefs  of  his  cir- 
cumftances  rendered  any  fubfervience  to  the  opinions 
and  caprice  of  the  town  abfolutely  unnecelfary  to  him. 
For  his  abilities  having  very  early  in  life  railed  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
then  the  Maecenas  of  the  age  ;  that  nobleman,  defirous 
of  raifing  fo  promifing  a  genius  above  the  neceffity  of 
too  hafty  productions,  made  him  one  of  the  eommif- 
iioners  for  licenfing  hackncy-coaches  ;  or,  according  to 
Coxeter,  a  commiffioner  of  the  wine-licence.  He  foon 
after  bellowed  on  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office  ;  and 
not  long  after  gave  him  a  poll  in  the  cuftoms  worth 
600  1.  per  annum.  In  the  year  1718,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  fecretary  of  Jamaica  ;  fo  that,  with  all  together,  his 
income  towards  the  later  part  of  his  life  was  upwards 
of  1200I.  a -year. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life 
was  fpent  in  cafe  and  retirement  ;  and  he  either  did 
not,  or  affedled  not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
reputation.  Yet  fome  part  of  that  conduct  might  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  degree  of  pride  ;  to  which  purpofe,  T. 
Cibber,  in  his  lives  of  the  poets,  Vol.  IV.  p.  93.  re¬ 
lates  the  following  anecdote  of  him  :  “  When  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  waited  upon  Mr' 
Congreve,  and  palled  fome  compliments  upon  the  me¬ 
rit  and  reputation  of  his  works.  Congreve  thanked 
him  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  told  that  ingenious  fo¬ 
reigner,  that  he  did  not  choofe  to  be  confidered  as  an 
author,  but  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that 
light  expefted  to  be  viiited.  Voltaire  anfwered,  that 


if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  a  private  gentle-  C  npru,V 
man,  in  all  probability  he  had  never  been  troubled  — \ — J 
with  that  vifit.”  He  obferves,  in  his  own  account  of 
the  tranfadlion,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difgufted  with 
fo  nnfeafonable  a  piece  of  vanity. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  liis  life  he  was  much  a IH idled 
with  the  gout ;  and  making  a  tour  to  Bath  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  waters,  was  unfortunately  overturned  in 
his  chariot ;  by  which,  it  is  fup  po  fed, -he  got  fome 
inward  brtiife,  as  lie  ever  after  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  fide  ;  and,  on  liis  return  to  London,  continu¬ 
ed  gradually  declining  in  Ids  health,  till  the  19th  of 
January  1729,  when  he  died,  aged  57;  and,  on  the 
26th  following,  was  buried  in  Weft  mi  niter  Abbey, 
the  pall  being  lupported  by  perfons  of  the  frrft  di¬ 
ftindlion. 

CONGRUITY,  a  fnitablenefs  or  relation  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  things. 

The  terms  congruity  and  propriety  are  not  applicable 
to  any  bugle  objedl  :  they  imply  a  plurality,  and  ob- 
vioufly  fignify  a  particular  relation  between  different 
ohjedls.  Thus  we  currently  fay,  that  a  decent  garb  is 
fu  it  able  or  proper  for  a  judge  ;  modeft  behaviour  for  a 
young  woman  ;  and  a  lofty  ftvle  for  an  epic  poem  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unfuitable  or  incon- 
gruous  to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  in  an  overgrown  far¬ 
thingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarfe  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjedl  in  an  elevated  ftyle,  an  ele¬ 
vated  fubjedl  in  a  mean  ftyle,  a  fir  ft  minifter  darning 
his  wife’s  flocking,  ora  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  fleeves 
dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
feems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other 
caufe,  but  from  a  fenfe  Of  congruity  or  propriety;  for, 
fuppofmg  us  deftitute  of  that  fenfe,  the  terms  would 
be  to  us  unintelligible. 

It  is  a  mutter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  pro¬ 
priety,  wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable;  and  that  in¬ 
congruity  or  impropriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  dif- 
agreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  afeertain  what  arc 
the  particular  objedls  that  in  conjunction  fugged  thefe 
relations;  for  there  are  many  objedls  that  do  not  :  the 
fea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjundtion  with  a  pic¬ 
ture,  or  a  man  viewed  in  conjundlion  with  a  moun¬ 
tain,  fuggeft  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity.  It 
feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true  by  in¬ 
duction,  that  we  never  perceive  congruity  nor  incon¬ 
gruity  but  among  things  that  are  connedled  together 
by  fome  relation;  fuch  as  a  man  and  his  adtions,  a 
principal  and' his  acceffories,  a  fubjedl  and  its  orna¬ 
ments.  We  are  indeed  fo  framed  by  nature,  as,  a- 
mong  things  fo  connedled,  to  require  a  certain  fuit- 
ablenefs  or  correfpondcnce,  termed  congruity  or  pro¬ 
priety^;  and  to  be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppolite 
relation  of  incongruity  or  impropriety . 

If  things  connedled  be  the  fubjedl  of  congruity,  it 
is  reasonable  before-hand  to  expedl,  that  a  degree  of 
congruity  fhould  be  required  proportioned  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  connedlion.  And  upon  examination  we 
find  this  to  hold  in  fadl :  where  the  relation  is -inti¬ 
mate,  as  between  a  caufe  and  its  effedl,  a  whole  and 
its  parts,  we  require  the  ilridlell  congruity ;  but 
where  the  relation  is  flight,  or  accidental,  as  among 
things  jumbled  together  in  the  fame  place,  we  require 
little  or  no  congruity  ;  the  11  riel  eft  propriety  is  re- 
5  quired 
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Conjruity  qnlred  in  behaviour  and  manner  nf  ~  ,  ,  r.  C  ii-A.  ,  vj  U  .i\ 

man  is  con  netted  with  thefe  by  the  relafion  of^ra-if*  dancing'room  ought  to  be  all  of  them  gay.  Cowtruity. 

and  effed  s  the  relation  betweL  a„  ed  fice  L  t  'f™  "r  TO*  f°r  a  church  but  "hat  has  “eh- 
ground  it  (lands  upon,  is  of  the  moll  intimate  kind  •  nn"ht°l  **  fubjea'  A11  tbe  ornaments  upon  a  Jhiild 

bendloftyr;fitrse  reladono'  ntighb^U^hiL^Sls0  to^’  C°n.fines  ^  «^n^u^|he 

fa ttr ^ »«  * Zsz&tzg 

ture  upon  the  (Weld  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace 
in  general,  and  of  joy  and  fellivity  in  particular  :  the 

°!  .°  betrays  the  fame  inattention,  ia 

defcrihing  the  fhield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments, 
we  mult  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed 
lhat  ts  to  be  adorned,  but  all'o  to  the  circumllances  i„ 
which  it  is  placed  :  the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for  4 
ball,  will  appear  not  altogether  fo  decent  at  public  wor- 
ibip;  and  the  fame  perfon  ought  to  drefs  differently 
tor  a  marnage-ieaft  and  for  a  burial. 

.  Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man,  than 
ins  ientiments,  words,  and  adions ;  and  therefore  we 
require  here  the  ftrideft  conformity.  When  we  liud 

. . „  w.  vve  tbus  i-eqube,  we  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  pro- 

gruity  is  the  genus  of  which  " promhetv ' is' ' T  foen>  •  we.  bnd  the  contrary,  our  fenfe  ofim- 

for  we  call  nothing  propriety,  but  thaf  comrruitv  or  ff'fl  °’  bfs  lively.  Hence  the  univerfal  dif- 

f ui  table  nefs  which  ought  to  fubfiil  between  feniiblebe-  crftt  COnf,fts.  “  ™kinS  a  rnow  of 

mgs  and  their  thoughts,  words,  and  ad'ons  H  1  dl  7  and  refinement  than  is  fnited  cither  to 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  fecldary  rela  ^  °f  the  perfon. 

tions,  we  (hall  trace  them  through  fome  of  dm  moft  TP net*  wbereVer  perceived,  ,ap. 

confidcrable  primary  relations.  The  relation  of  a  part  m  C  ’  and  eveT  agreeable  object  producetli 

to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  demands  the  Droni-ivT"  3  P*eafant  ein°tl0n  •'  incongruity  and  im- 

utm.aV  -r  -  ■-  -•  -  propnety,  on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable  •  and 

of  courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Tliefe  emo¬ 
tions,  whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fometimes  vanifh 
without  any  confequence ;  but  more  frequently  oc 

cahon  other  emotions,  which  we  proceed  to  exetn- 
piny. 

.  Wben  any  fiight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an  ac¬ 
cidental  combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as  of  paf- 
lcngers  in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuals  dinino-  at 
an  ordinary  ;  the  painful  emotion  of  incongruity,  after 
a  momentary  exiaence,  vanilheth  without  producing 
any  effed.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and 
impropriety :  voluntary  ads,  whether  words  or  deed- 
are  imputed  to  the  author  ;  when  proper,  we  reward 
our  eheem  ;  when  improper,  vve  punifti  him 


t,  r  T  b  r  t'lupmquity  only,  demands  but 

a  fmail  (hare  of  congrmty  ;  among  members  of  the 
lame  club,  the  congrmty  ought  to  be  coulidmble, 
as  well  as  among  things  placed  for  (how  in  the  fame 
mclie  :  among  patfengers  in  a  iiage-coach,  we  re- 
IpedachP  Ut C  COI1S1U!t>'  i  and  lefs  Hill  at  a  pubh'c 

Cougruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  com- 
ri>  l°  nC  ’C‘d  a  fPCcies  of  it  ;  and  yet  they  differ 
fo  ehentiaUy  as  never  to  coincide  :  beauty,  like  colour, 
is  placed  upon  a  (ingle  fubjed  ;  cougruity  upon  a  plu- 
lahty:  further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  with 
relation  to  other  things,  produce  the  ftrongeit  fenfe  of 
incongruity.  ® 

Cougruity  and  propriety  arc  commonly  reckoned 
ivnonymous  terms  ;  but  they  are  diitinguiihable  ;  and 
tne  prccife  meaning  of  each  muff  be  afeertained.  Con- 


r  .  /  - icidiion  orapart 

to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  demands  the 
utmoff  degree  of  congruity;  even  the  flighted  devia- 
tion  is  difguilful.  & 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  furnilh- 
ed  111  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  fubjed  and  its 
ornaments.  A  literary  performance  intended  merely 
for  amufement,  is  fufceplible  of  much  ornament,  as 
well  as  a  mufic-room  or  a  play-houfe  ;  for  in  gaiety, 
the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  rclilh  for  (liow  and  decora¬ 
tion.  I  he  mod  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-aclors  :  the  truth 
is,  an  opera,  in  its.  prefen t  form,  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing;  but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  cir- 
cumltances,  we  look  not  for  nature  nor  propriety  in 
tliofe  which  are  accelfory .  On  the  other  hand,  a  ferious 
and  important  fubjed:  admits  not  much  ornament ;  nor 
a  fubjed  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful  :  and  a 
fubjed  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  Ioftinefs  and  gran¬ 
deur,  appears  belt  in  a  drefs  altogether  plain. 

lo  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  appa- 
rel  is  unhumbk;  which,  bciides  the  incongruity,  has  a 
bad  effed ;  for  by  contrail  it  (hows  the  meaunefs  of 
appearance  in  the  ftrongeit  light.  Sweetnefs  of  look 
and  manner,  requires  fimplicity  of  drefs,  joined  with 
the  greatcit  elegance.  A  (lately  and  majeftic  air  re- 
qmres  fumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not  to  be 
gaudy  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman 
of  confnmmate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  lxigl.K  adorned, 
and  yet  (I10W3  bell  in  a  plain  drefs  : 

--  -  - - - —  For  kwelinefs 

Need  -  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

But  it,  when  unadurnM,  adorned  the  mofl. 

'Thom fort's  Autimny  “2oS. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  orna- 
B  ,  but  alio  the  kind.  The  ornaments  that  cm- 


with  our  contempt.  Let  us  fupp'ofe,'  for  SampC'a 
generous  adion  fuited  to  the  charader  of  the  author, 
which  raifes  in  him  and  in  every  fpedator  the  pleafant 
emotion  of  propriety  :  this  emotion  generates  in  the 
author  both  felf  efteem  and  joy  ;  the  former  when  lie 
eonhders  the  relation  to  the  adion;  and  the  latter  when 
heconhders  the  good  opinion  tl.at  others  will  entertain 
o  mm  :  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety  prodneeth  in 
tfie  fjiedators  efteem  for  the  author  of  the  adion ;  and 
when  they  think  of  themfdves,  it  alfo  produced,,  by 
means  of  contrail,  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  difeo- 
vert  !e  effects  of  an  unfuitable  adion,  we  mud  invert 
each  of  thefe  c.  ream  (lances:  the  painful  emotion  of 
impropriety  generates  in  the  author  of  the  adion  both 
humility  and  (liame  5  the  former  when  he  eonhders 
his  relation  to  the  adion,  and  the  latter  when  he  con- 
Sders  what  others  will  think  of  him  :  the  fame  emo- 
tion  of  impropriety  prodneeth  in  the  fpedators  con- 
tempt  for  the  author  of  the  adion  ;  and  it  alfo  pro- 
uuc..h,  by  means  of  contrail,  when  they  think  of 

them* 


CON 

Congivity.  themfelves,  an  emotion  of  felf-efteem. 

i— r — -  many  differenFemotions,  derived  from  the  fame  action, 
eon  fide  red  in  different  views  by  different  perfons;  a 
machine  provided  with  many  fprings,  and  not  a  little 
complicated.  Propriety  of  a£ion,  it  would  jfeem,  is 
a>  chief  favourite  of  nature,  when  fuch  care  and  ioii- 
citude  is  bellowed  upon  it.  It  is  not  left  to  our 
own  choice ;  but,  like  juftice,  is  required  at  our 
hands;  and,  like  juftice,  is  enforced  by  natural  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  :  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity, 
do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper;  he  fuffers  the 
chaftifement  of  contempt  inflicted  by  others,  and  of 
lhame  infli&ed  by  himfelf.  An  apparatus  fo  compli¬ 
cated,  and  fo  lingular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention  ; 
for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  we  may  con¬ 
clude  with  great  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
^  the  human  conftitution  is  intended  for  fome  valuable 

P  A  grofs  impropriety  is  punifhed  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  which  are  vented  againft  the  offender  by 
correiponding  external  expreflions  :  nor  is  even  the 
flighted  impropriety  fuffered  to  pafs  without  fome  de¬ 
cree  of  contempt.  But  there  are  improprieties,  of 
the  flighter  kind,  that  provoke  laughter ;  of  which 
we  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and 
abfurdities  of  our  own  fpecies  :  fuch  improprieties  re¬ 
ceive  a  different  punifhment,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
occafioned  by  an  impropriety  of  this  kind,  uniting  in¬ 
timately  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedator,  are  expreffed 
externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  termed  a  laugh 
of  derifion  or  /corn.  An  impropriety  that  thus  moves 
not  only  contempt,  but  laughter,  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  epithet  of  ridiculous  ;  and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or 
fcorn  is  the  punifhment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor 
ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of 


inflifting  this  punifhment,  as  fometimes  to  exert  it  even 
againft  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies :  witnefs  a  tur- 
kycock  fwelling  with  pride,  and  ftrutting  with  difplay- 
ed  feathers;  a  ridiculous  objeft,  which  in  a  gay  mood 
is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derifion. 

We  mufl  not  expert,  that  thefe  different  impro¬ 
prieties  are  feparated  by  dillin&  boundaries  :  for  of 
improprieties,  from  the  flighteft  to  the  molt  grofs, 
from  the  moll  rifible  to  the  molt  ferious,  there  are  de¬ 
grees  without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  fome 
unbecoming  attions,  too  rifible  for  anger,  and  too  fe¬ 
rious  for  derifion,  the  fpeftator  feels  a  fort  of  mixt 
emotion,  partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  anger ; 
which  accounts  for  an  exprefiion,  common  with  refpeft 
to  the  impropriety  of  fome  actions,  that  we  know  not 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a 
rifible  impropriety,  which  is  always  flight,  the  con¬ 
tempt  we  have  for  the  offender  is  extremely  faint,  tho’ 
derifion,  its  gratification,  is  extremely  pleafant.  This 
disproportion  between  a  pafiion  and  its  giatiiication, 
feems  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In 
looking  about  for  a  folution,  we  mull  refleft  upon 
what  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  improper  action  not 
only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo,  by 
means  of  contrail,  fwells  the  good  opinion  we  have 
of  ourftlves.  This  contributes,  more  than  any  other 
article,  to  the  pleafure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies 
and  abfurdities  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  well  known, 
•that  they  who  put  the  grenteil  value  upon  tliemfelves 
-  ‘■n>  89.  1 
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Here  then  are  are  the  moft  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Pride,  which  is  Congr'»«7. 

a  vivid  pafiion,  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  not  lefs  10  in  ' 

its  gratification,  would  fingly  be  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  pleafure  of  ridicule,  without  borrowing  any 
aid  from  contempt.  Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a 
noted  obfervation,  That  we  are  the  moft  difpofed  to 
ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of  others,  when 
we  are  in  high  fpirits ;  for  in  high  fpints,  felf-conceit 
difplays  itfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour.. 

With  regard  to  the  final  caufes  of  congruity  and 
impropriety;  one,  regarding  congruity,  is  pretty  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  as  one  principle  of 
the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a  re mai  kable  degree  to 
our  entertainment.  Congruity,  indeed,  with  refpeffc 
to  quantity,  coincides  with  proportion :  when  the 
parts  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjufted  to  each  other, 
it  may  be  faid  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable  by  the 
congruity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

But  propriety,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  only, 
can  never  be  the  fame  with  proportion  :  a  very  long 
nofe  is  difproportioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  impro¬ 
per.  In  fome  inftances,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coin¬ 
cides  with  difproportion  in  the  fame  fubje£t,  but  never 
in  the  fame  refped;  for  example,  a  very  little  man 
buckled  to  a  long  toledo:  confidering  the  man  and  the 
fword  with  refpeft  to  fize,  we  perceive  a  difpropor¬ 
tion  ;  confidering  the  fword  as  the  choice  of  the  man, 
we  perceive  an  impropriety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpeft  to  miftakes,  ^ 
blunders,  and  abfurdities,  is  happily  contrived  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpedators,  it  is  produce 
of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent  recreation  in  an  in¬ 
terval  from  bufinefs.  But  this  is  a  trifle  in  refpe£l.  of 
what  follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  fubje£l  of  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  and  to  punifh  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his 


guard  in  time  coming.  Thus  even  the  moft  innocent 
blunder  is  not  committed  with  impunity;  becaufe, 
were  errors  licenfed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  inatten¬ 
tion  would  grow  into  a  habit,  and  be  tlie  occafion  of 
much  hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is 
of  all  the  mpft  illuftrious.  To  have  a  juft  notion  .of 
it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpeft  others  muft  be.diilin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  that  refpeft  ourfelves.  Fidelity, 
gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury,  are  examples  of 
the  fifft  fort ;  temperance,  modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind, 
are  examples  of  the  other  :  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  fenfe  of  juftice  ;  the  latter  by  the  fenfe  of  pro¬ 
priety.  Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe  of  pro¬ 
priety,  that  muft  roufe  our  attention.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  "the  intereft  of  every  man,  to  fuit  his  behaviour 
to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted 
him  by  Providence  ;  for  fuch  rational  conduft  con¬ 
tributes  in  every  refpeft  to  happinefs,  by  prefervmg 
health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  efteem  of 
others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft  blefiing,  by 
gaining  a  juftly-founded  felf-cileem.  But  in  a  matter 
fo  effential  to  our  well-being,  even  felf-intereft  is  not 
relied  on  :  the  powerful  authority  of  duty  is  fuperad- 
ded  to  the  motive  of  intereft.  The  God  of  nature,  in 
all  things  effential  to  our  happinefs,  hath  obferved  one 
uniform  method;  to  keep  us  Heady  in  our  conduct,  he 
hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles, 
which  prevent  many  aberrations,  that  would  daily  hap¬ 
pen  were  we  totally  furrendertd  to  fo  fallible  a  guide  as 
*  human 
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Congr'uity,  human  reafon.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  confidercd 
in  another  light,  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  conduct  with  refpedl  to  ourfelves  ;  as  juftice  is  the 
natural  law  that  regulates  our  condudt  with  refpeft  to 
others.  We  call  propriety  a  law,  not  lefs  than  juftice  ; 
becaufe  both  are  equally  rules  of  conduct  that  ought 
to  be  obeyed  :  propriety  includes  this  obligation  ;  for 
to  fay  an  action  is  proper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay, 
that  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  fay  it  is  impro¬ 
per,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  for¬ 
borne.  It  is  this  very  character  of  ought  and  Jhould 
that  makes  juftice  a  law  to  us  ;  and  the  fame  charac¬ 
ter  is  applicable  to  propriety,  though  perhaps  more 
faintly  than  to  juftice  :  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind  ;  and  we  ougjit,  without  hefitation 
or  reluctance,  to  fubmit  equally  to  the  government  of 
both. 

But  it  muff,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that  to 
the  fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are  annexed 
the  fanclions  of  rewards  and  puniftiments  ;  which  evi¬ 
dently  prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  fatisfaClion  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined 
with  the  efteem  and  good-will  of  others,  is  the  reward 
that  belongs  to  both  equally.  The  puniftiments  alfo, 
though  not  the  fame,  are  nearly  allied ;  and  differ  in 
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degree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobediencc  to  the  law 
of  juftice,  is  punifhed  with  remorfe  ;  difobedience  to 
the  law  of  propriety,  with  ftiame,  which  is  remorfe  in 
a  lower  degree.  Every  tranfgrcfiion  of  the  law  of  ju- 
ftice  raifcs  indignation  in  the  beholder ;  and  fo  doth 
every  flagrant  tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  propriety. 
Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder  punifhment: 
they  are  always  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  general,  it  is 
true,  that  the  rewards  and  puniftiments  annexed  to  the 
fenfe  of  propriety,  are  {lighter  in  degree  than  tliofe 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  juftice:  which  is  wifely  or¬ 
dered,  becaufe  duty  to  others  is  ftill  more  effential  to 
fociety  than  duty  to  ourfelves ;  for  fociety  could  not 
fubfiil  a  moment  were  individuals  not  protcCled  from 
the  headltrong  and  turbulent  paffion  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours. 

CONI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  territory  of  that  name,  with  a  good  citadel. 
The  town  being  divided  into  two  factions,  it  furrender- 
ed  to  the  French  in  164.1  ;  but  was  reftored  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  foon  after.  It  is  feated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Greffe  and  Sture.  E.  Long.  7, 
29.  N.  Lat.  44.  23. 
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ARE  curve  lines  formed  by  the  interfeClions  of  a 
cone  and  plane. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  the  vertex, 
the  fe&ion  will  be  a  triangle  ABC,  Plate  CXLVI. 
%.  1. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the 
fedtion  will  be  a  circle.  If  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DEF, 
fig.  I.  in  fuch  a  direction,  that  the  fide  AC  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  paffing  through  the  vertex,  and  having  its  bafe 
BC  perpendicular  to  EF,  may  be  parallel  to  DP,  the 
fedtion  is  a  parabola;  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DR, 
fig,  2.  meeting  AC,  the  fedtion  is  an  ellipfe  ;  and  if  it 
be  cut  by  a  plane  DMO,  fig.  3.  which  would  meet  AC 
extended  beyond  A,  it  is  an  hyperbola. 

If  any  line  HG,  fig.  1.  be  drawn  in  a  parabola  per¬ 
pendicular  to  DP,  the  fquare  of  HG  will  be  to  the 
fquare  of  EP,  as  DG  to  DP ;  for  let  LHK  be  a  fee- 
tion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  therefore  a  circle,  the 
redtangle  LGK  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  HG, 
and  the  redtangle  BPC  equal  to  the  fquare  of  EP ; 
therefore  thefe  fquares  will  be  to  each  other  as  their 
redtangles;  that  is,  as  BP  to  LG,  that  is  DP  to  DG. 
Sect.  I.  Defcription  of  Conic  Sections  on  a  Plane . 

t.  PARABOLA. 

“  Let  AB,  fig.  4.  be  any  right  line,  and  C  any  point 
“  without  it,  and  DKF  a  ruler,  which  let  be  placed  in 
t(  the  fame  plane  in' which  the  right  line  and  point  are, 
u  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  fide  of  it,  as  DK,  be  ap- 
”  plied  to  fthe  right  line  AB,  and  the  other  fide  KF 
“  coincide  with  the  point  C;  and  at  F,  the  extremi- 
tc  ty  of  the  fide  KF,  let  be  fixed  one  end  of  the  thread 
46  FNC,  whofe  length  is  equal  to  KF,  and  the  other 
“  extremity  of  it  at  the  point  C,  and  let  part  of  the 
u  thread,  as  FG,  be  brought  clofe  to  the  fide  KF  by 
«  a  fmall  pin  G ;  then  let  the  fquare  DKF  be  moved 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 


“  from  B  towards  A,  fo  that  all  the  while  its  fide  DK 
“  be  applied  clofe  to  the  line  BA,  and  in  the  mean 
“  time  the  thread  being  extended  will  always  be  ap- 
“  plied  to  the  fide  KF,  being  ftopt  from  going  from 
“  it  by  means  of  the  fmall  pin  ;  and  by  the  motion  of 
“  the  fmall  pin  N  there  will  be  deferibed  a  certain 
curve,  which  is  called  a  femi-parabola , 

61  And  if  the  fquare  be  brought  to  its  firft  given  po- 
“  fition,  and  in  the  lame  manner  be  moved  along  the 
“  line  AB,  from  B  ^towards  H,  the  other  femi-para- 
u  bola  will  be  deferibed.” 

The  line  AB  is  called  the  directrix  ;  C,  the  focus  ; 
any  line  perpendicular  to  AB,  a  diameter;  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  curve,  its  vertex  ;  and  four  times 
the  diftance  of  the  Vertex  from  the  diredirix,  its  latus 
redtum  or  parameter. 

2.  E  L  L  I  P  S  E. 

“  If  any  two  points,  as  A  and  B,  fig.  5.  be  taken 
“  in  any  plane,  and  in  them  are  fixed  the  extremities 
“  of  a  thread,  whofe  length  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
“  tance  between  the  points,  and  the  thread  extended 
“  by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  C,  and  if  the  pin  be  moved 
“  round  from  any  point  until  it  return  to  the  place 
“  from  whence  it  began  to  move,  the  thread  being 
u  extended  during  the  whole  time  of  the  revolution, 
“  the  figure  which  the  fmall  pin  by  this  revolution 
“  deferibes  is  called  an  ellipfeP 

The  points  AB  are  called  the  foci;  D,  the  centre  ; 
EF,  the  tranfverfe  axis  ;  GH,  the  leffer  axis  ;  and  any 
other  line  palling  through  D,  a  diameter . 

3.  HYPERBOLA. 

“  If  to  the  point  A,  fig.  6.  in  any  plane,  one  end 
“  of  the  rule  AB  be  placed,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
£  about  that  point,  as  a  centre,  it  may  freely  move  ; 

T  t  “  an i 
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4<  And  if  to  the  other  end  B,  of  the  rule  AB,  be  fixed 
u  the  extremity  of  the  thread  BDC,  whofe  length  is 
“  fmaller  than  the  rule  AB,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
“  thread,  being  fixed  in  the  point  C,  coinciding  with 
“  the  fide  of  the  rule  AB,  which  is  in  the  fame  plane 
“  with  the  given  point  A;  and  let  part  of  the  thread, 

**  as  BD,  be  brought  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  rule  AB, 

by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  I) ;  then  let  the  rule  be 
“  moved  about  the  point  A,  from  C  towards  T,  the 
“  thread  all  the  while  being  extended,  and  the  re- 

maining  part  coinciding  with  the  fide  of  the  rule 
44  being  flopt  from  going  from  it  by  means  of  the 
4<  fmall  pin,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  fmall  pin  D,  a 
44  certain  figure  is  deferibed  which  is  called  the  femt- 
u  hyperbola .” 

The  other  femi-liyperbola  is  deferibed  in  the  fame 
way,  and  the  oppofite  HKF,  by  fixing  the  ruler  to 
C,  and  the  thread  to  A,  and  deferibing  it  in  the  fame 
manner.  A  and  C  are  called  foci;  the  point  G,  which 
bifedts  AC,  the  centre;  KE,  the  tranfverfe  axis;  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  a 
tranfverfe  diameter;  a  lme  drawn  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  cut  off  by 
the  circle  MN,  whofe  centre  is  E,  and  radius  equal  to 
CG,  is  called  the  fecond  axis . 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  vertex  E,  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  fecond  axis  GP  and  GO  be  joined,  they 
are  called  affymptotes .  Any  line  drawn  through  the 
centre,  not  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  part  of  a  tangent  parallel  to  it,  and  in¬ 
tercepted  betwixt  the  affymptotes,  is  called  a  fecond 
diameter . 

An  ordinate  to  any  fedlion  is  a  line  bifedled  by  a 
diameter  and  the  abfeiffa,  the  part  o£  the  diameter  cut 
off  by  the  ordinate. 

Conjugate  diameters  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola 
are  fuch  as  mutually  bifedl  lines  parallel  to  the  other ; 
and  a  third  proportional  to  two  conjugate  diameters 
is  called  the  latus  return  of  that  diameter,  which  is  the 
'firfl  in  the  proportion. 

In  the  parabola,  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to 
the  focus  are  equal  to  perpendiculars  to  the  diredlrix  ; 
being  both  equal  to  the  part  of  the  thread  feparated 
from  the  ruler. 

-  In  the  ellipfe,  the  two  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  curve  to  the  foci  are  equal  to  each  other,  being 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  thread;  they  are  alfo  equal 
to  the  tranfverfe  axis.  In  the  hyperbola  the  difference 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  foci  is  equal, 
being  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  the  ru¬ 
ler  and  thread,  and  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

From  thefe  fundamental  properties  all  the  others  are 
derived. 

The  ellipfe  returns  into  itfelf.  The  parabola  and 
hyperbola  may  be  extended  without  limit. 

Every  line  perpendicular  to  the  diredlrix  of  a  pa¬ 
rabola  meets  it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards 
within  it;  and  every  line  drawn  from  the  focus  meets 
it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards  without  it.  And 
every  line  that  pafles  through  a  parabola,  not  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  diredlrix,  will  meet  it  again,  but  only 
once. 

Every  line  pafling  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe 
is  bifedled  by  it ;  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  the  greateff  of 
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all  thefe  lines  ;  the  leffer  axis  the  leafl  ;  and  thefe  near¬ 
er  the  tranfverfe  axis  greater  than  thefe  more  remote. 

In  the  hyperbola,  every  line  pafiing  through  the 
centre,  is  bifedled  by  the  oppofite  hyperbola,  and  the 
tranfverfe  axi3  is  the  leafl  of  all  thefe  lines  ;  alfo  the 
fecond  axis  is  the  leafl  of  all  the  fecond  diameters. 

Every  line  drawn  from  the  centre  within  the  angle 
contained  by  the  affymptotes,  meets  at  once,  and  falls 
afterwards  within  it  ;  and  every  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  without  that  angle,  never  meets  it;  and  a 
line  which  cuts  one  of  the  affymptotes,  and  cuts  the 
other  extended  beyond  the  centre,  will  meet  both  the 
oppofite  hyperbolas  in  one  point. 

If  a  line  GM,  fig.  4.  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  a 
parabola  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  will  be  an  ordi¬ 
nate  to  the  axis,  and  its  fquare  will  be  equal  to  the 
redlangle  under  the  abfeiffa  MI  and  latus  redlum;  for, 
becaufe  GMC  is  a  right  angle,  GMq  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  GCq  and  CMq ;  but  GC  is  equal  to  GE, 
which  is  equal  to  MB  ;  therefore  GMq  is  equal  to 
BMq — CMq;  which,  becaufe  Cl  and  IB  are  equal,  is 
(8  Euc.  2.)  equal  to  four  times  the  redlangle  under  MI 
and  IB,  or  equal  to  the  redlangle  under  MI  and  the 
latus  redlum. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  different  ordinates  be 
drawn  to  the  axis,  their  fquares  being  each  equal  to 
the  redlangle  under  the  abfeiffa  and  latus  redlum,  will 
be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  the  abfeiflas, 
which  is  the  fame  property  as  was  ffiown  before  to 
take  place  in  the  parabola  cut  from  the  cone,  and 
proves  thofe  curves  to  be  the  fame. 

This  property  is  extended  alfo  to  the  ordinates  of 
other  diameters,  whofe  fquares  are  equal  to  .the  rec¬ 
tangle  under  the  abfeiffas  and  parameters  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  diameters. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the 
redlangle  under  the  fegments  of  the  diameter,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the 
firfl  diameter  to  its  latus  redlum  ;  that  is,  LKq  fig.  c* 
is  to  EKF as  EFq  to  GHq. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to 
the  redlangle  contained  under  the  fegments  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  betwixt  its  vertices,  as  the  fquare  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the  fquare  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the  firfl  diameter 
to  its  latus  redlum;  that  is,  SXq  is  to  EXK  as  MNq 
to  KEq. 

Or  if  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  a  fecond  diameter, 
its  fquare  will  be  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  diameter,  and  of  the  line  intercepted  betwixt 
the  ordinate  and  centre,  in  the  fame  proportion:  that 
is,  RZq  fig.  6,  is  to  ZGq  added  to  GMq,  as  KEq  to 
MNq.  Thefe  are  the  mofl  important  properties  of 
the  conic  fedlions ;  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  it  is  de- 
monflrated,  that  the  figures  are  the  fame  deferibed  on 
a  plane  as  cut  from  the  cone  ;  which  we  have  demon- 
flrated  in  the  cafe  of  the  parabola. 

Sect.  II.  Equations  of  the  Conic  Se Elions 

Are  derived  from  the  above  properties.  The  equa¬ 
tion  of  any  curve,  is  an  algebraic  exprefiion,  which 
denotes  the  relation  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  abfeiffa; 
the  abfeiffa  being  equal  to  and  the  ordinate  equal  to y. 

If 
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.  If p  be  the  parameter  of  a  parabola,  then  yx  ; 
which  is  an  equation  for  all  parabolas. 

If  a  be  the  diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  p  its  parameter  ; 

then  y 1 :  ax—xx  :  :  p  :  a;  and  yx‘=^f  X ax — xx;  an 
equation  for  all  ellipfes. 

If  a  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  a  hyperbola,  p  its 
parameter;  then  y*  :  a  *+.r;c  ;  :  p  :  a,  and  y*  = 

AcS+=. 

a 

If  a  be  a  fecond  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  then  y*  == 


P s 


aa-\-xx  :  :  p  :  a;  and  y%  =  ~  Xaa-\-xx  ;  which  are  e- 

quations  for  all  hyperbolas. 

As  all  thefe  equations  are  expreffed  by  the  fecond 
powers  of  x  andjy,  all  conic  fedions  are  curves  of  the 
fecond  order ;  and  converfely,  the  locus  of  every 
quadratic  equation  is  a  conic  fedion,  and  is  a  parabola, 
ellipfe,  or  hypeibola,  according  as  the  form  of  the 
equation  correfponds  with  the  above  ones,  or  with 
fome  other  deduced  from  lines  drawn  in  a  different 
manner  with  refped  to  the  fedion. 

Sedl.  III.  General  Properties  of  Conic  Sections* 

A  tangent  to  a  parabola  bifeds  the  angle  contain¬ 
ed  by  the  lines  drawn  to  the  focus  and  diredrix ;  in 
an  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  it  bifeds  the  angle  contained 
by  the  lines  drawn  to  the  foci. 

In  all  the  fedions,  lines  parallel  to  the  tangent  are 
oidinates  to  the  diameter  palling  through  the  point  of 
contact  ;  and  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  diame¬ 
ters  parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  thofe  pafling  through 
the  points  of  contad,  are  mutually  conjugate  to  each 
other.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  from  a  point  to  a  di¬ 
ameter,  and  a  tangent  from  the  fam£  point  which 
meets  the  diameter  produced  ;  in  the  parabola,  the 
part  of  the  diameter  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  tan¬ 
gent  will  be  bifeded  in  the  vertex  ;  and  in  the  ellipfe 
and  hyperbola,  the  femi-diameter  will  be  a  mean  pro¬ 
portion  betwixt  the  fegments  of  the  diameter  betwixt 
the  centre  and  ordinate,  and  betwixt  the  centre  and 
tangent.  # 

The  parallelogram  formed  by  tangents  drawn  thro’ 
the  vertices  of  any  conjugate  diameters,  in  the  fame 
ellipfe  or  hyperbola,  will  be  equal  to  each  other. 

Sect.  IV.  Properties  peculiar  to  the  Hyperbola . 

A  s  the  hyperbola  has  fome  curious  properties  eri- 
fmg  from  its  alfymptotes,  which  appear  at  firft  view 
almoll  incredible,  we  (hall  briefly  demon  (Irate  (hem, 

1.  The  hyperbola  and  its  asymptotes  never  meet  : 
if  not,  let  them  meet  in  S,  fig.  6.  ;  then  by  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  curve  the  redangle  KXE  is  to  SXq  as 
GE^  to  Gm  or  EP  i ;  that  is,  as  GX^  to  SX^  ;  where¬ 
fore,  KXE  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  GX  ;  but 
the  re&angle  KXE,  together  with  the  fquare  of  GE, 
is  alfo  equal  to  the  fquare  of  G-X  ;  which  is  abfurd. 

2.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  a  hyperbola  parallel 
to  its  fecond  axis,  the  redangle,  by  the  fegments  of 
that  line,  betwixt  the  point  in  the  hyperbola  and  the 
alfymptotes,  will  he  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond 
axis. 

I1  or  if  SZ,  fig.  6.  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  axis,  by  the  property  of  the  curve,  the  fquare  of 
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MG,  that  is,  the  fquare  of  PE  is  to  trie  fquare  of  GE, 
as  the  fquares  ZG  and  the  fquare  of  MG  together, 
to  the  fquare  of  SZ  or  GX :  and  the  fquares  of  RX 
and  GX  are  in  the  fame  proportion,  becaufe  the  tri¬ 
angles  RXG,  PEG  are  equiangular  ;  therefore  the 
fquares  ZG  and  MG  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  RX  ; 
from  which,  taking  the  equal  fquares  of  SX  and  ZG, 
there  remains  the  re  Wangle  R.SV,  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  MG.  1 

3.  Hence,  if  right  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  fe* 
cond  axis,  cutting  ail  hyperbola  and  its  affymptotes, 
the  redangles  contained  betwixt  the  hyperbola  and 
points  where  the  lines'  cut  the  affymptotes  will  be  c- 
qual  to  each  other  ;  for  they  are  feverally  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis. 

4.  If  from  any  points,  d and  S,  in  a  hyperbola,  there 
be  drawn  lines  parallel  to  the  affymptotes  da  SQ_and 
Sb  dc,  the  redangle  under  d  a  and  d  c  will  be  equal  to 
the  redangle  under  QS  and  S  b  ;  alfo  the  parallelo¬ 
grams  da,  G  c,  and  SQG  h,  which  are  equiangular, 
and  confequently  proportional  to  the  redangles,  are 
equal. 

For  draw  YW  RV  parallel  to  the  fecond  axis,  the 
redangle  Y  d  W  is  equal  to  the  redangle  RSV  5 
wherefore,  WD  is  to  SV  as  RS  is  to  dY.  But  be¬ 
caufe  the  triangles  RQS,  AYD,  and  GSV  cd  W,  are 
equiangular,  W  d  is  to  SV  as  c  d  to  S  b ,  and  R  S  is  to 
DY  as  SQjio  da;  wherefore,  d  c  is  to  S  b  as  SQjo 
da:  and  the  re  dangle  d  c,  d  a,  is  equal  to  the  red¬ 
angle  QS,  S  b . 

5.  The  affymptotes  always  approach  nearer  the  hy¬ 
perbola. 

For,  becaufe  the  redangle  under  SQ^and  S  h  or 
is  equal  to  the  rcdangle  under  d  a  and  d  c ,  or 
AG,  and  QG  is  greater  than  a  G  ;  therefore  a  d  is 
greater  than  QS. 

9.  The  affymptotes  come  nearer  the  hyperbola  than 
any  aflignablc  diftance. 

Let  X  be  any  fmall  line.  Take  any  point,  as  d ,  in 
the  hyperbola,  and  draw  d  a,  d  c,  parallel  to  the  af¬ 
fymptotes  ;  and  as  X  is  to  d  a ,  fo  let  a  G  be  to  GQ^ 
Draw  QS  parallel  to  ad,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  8, 
then  QS  will  be  equal  to  X.  For  the  redangle  SQG 
will  be  equal  to  the  redangle  d  a  G  ;  and  confequently 
SQJs  to  d  a  as  AG  to  GQ^ 

If  any  point  be  taken  in  the  affymptote  below  Q, 
it  can  ealily  be  fhown  that  its  di (lance  is  lefs  than  the 
line  X. 

Sect.  V.  Areas  contained  by  Conic  Sections. 

The  area  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  \  the  area  of  a 
circumfcribed  parallelogram. 

The  area  of  an  ellipfe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle 
whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional  betwixt  its 
greater  and  leffer  axes. 

If  two  lines,  a  d  and  QS,  be  drawn  parallel  to  one 
of  the  affymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  the  fpace  a  Q, S  d9 
boiinded  by  thefe  parallel  lines,  the  affymptotesand 
the  hyperbola  will  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  a  Q, 
whofe  module  is  a  d,  fuppoiing  a  G  equal  to  unity. 

Sect.  VI.  Curvature  of  Conic  Settlors. 

The  curvature  of  any  conic  fedion,  at  the  vertices 
of  its  axis,  is  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  whofe 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  parameter  of  its  axis. 

T  t  2  If 
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If  a  tangent  be  drawn  from  any  other  point  of  a 
conic  fedtion,  the  curvature  of  the  fe&ion  in  that  point 
will  be  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  to  which  the 
fame  line  is  a  tangent,  and  which  cuts  off  from  the 
diameter  of  the  fedtion,  drawn  through  the  point,  a 
part  equal  to  its  parameter. 

Sect.  VII.  Ufes  of  Conic  Se&ions . 

Any  body,  projected  from  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
defcribes  a  parabola,  to  which  the  direction  wherein 
it  is  proje&ed  is  a  tangent :  and  the  diftance  of  the 
directrix  is  equal  to  the  height  from  which  a  body 
mull  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  wherewith  it  is  pro¬ 
jected  :  hence  the  properties  of  the  parabola  are  the 
foundation  of  gunnery. 

All  bodies  acted  on  by  a  central  force,  which  de- 
creafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftances  increafes,  and 
imprefled  with  any  projectile  motion,  making  any 
angle  with  the  direction  of  the  central  force,  muft  de- 
fcribe  conic  fections,  having  the  central  force  in  one 
of  the  foci,  and  will  defcribe  parabolas,  ellipfes,  and 
hyperbolas,  according  to  the  proportion  betwixt  the 
central  and  project ik  force.  This  is  proved  by  direct 
demo  nitration. 
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The  great  principle  of  gravitation  acts  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  defcribe  conic  fec¬ 
tions  having  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci ;  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  are  ellipfes,  whofe  tranfverfe  and  leffer 
diameters  are  nearly  equal :  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  comets  defcribe  ellipfes  with  very  unequal  axes, 
and  fo  return  after  a  great  number  of  years  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  defcribe  parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  in  which 
cafe  they  will  never  return. 

Sect.  VIII.  Ufes  of  Conic  Sections  in  the  Solution  of 
Geometrical  Problems . 

Many  problems  can  be  folved  by  conic  fections  that 
cannot  be  folved  by  right  lines  and  circles.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  theorems,  which  follow  from  the  Ampler  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  fections,  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  this. 

A  point  equally  diftant  from  a  given  point  and  a  gi¬ 
ven  line,  is  fituated  in  a  given  parabola. 

A  point,  the  fum  of  whofe  diftances  from  two  given 
points  is  given,  is  fituated  in  a  given  ellipie. 

A  point,  the  difference  of  whofe  diffances  from  two 
given  points  is  given,  is  fituated  in  a  given  hyper¬ 
bola. 
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Conichthy-  CONICHTH  YODONTES,  or  Plectronitje,  in 
odontes  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  three  names  the  foflile  teeth 
Coniiklfe.  are  known  by. 

V— y— I, -/  CONIFERiE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 

Fragmenta  methocli  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  containing  the 
following  genera,  viz.  cupreffus,  ephedra,  equifetum, 
juniperns,  pinus,  taxus,  thuja. 

CONIFEROUS  trees,  inch  as  bear  hard  dry  feed- 
veffels  of  a  conical  figure  ;  confifting  of  feveral  woody 
parts,  being  moftly  fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together, 
and  feparating  when  ripe. 

CONIMBRICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lufita- 
nia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Monda  ;  from  the 
ruins  of  which  arofe  Coimbra ,  in  its  neighbourhood,  a 
city  of  Portugal.  W.  Long.  9.  5.  Lat.  40.  16. 

CONINGSECK,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long. 
9.  23.  N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

CONJOINT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  united  or 
connected. 

Conjoint  Degrees ,  rn  mufic,  two  notes  which  fol¬ 
low  each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  fcale, 
as  nt  and  re . 

Conjoint  Fetrachords ,  two  tetrachords,  or  fourths, 
where  the  fame  chord  is  the  higheft  of  one  and  the 
loweft  of  the  other. 

CONISSAL^E,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  fofiils 
naturally  and  effentially  compounded,  not  inflammable, 
nor  foluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  maffes,  and 
formed  of  cryftalline  matter  debafed  by  earth. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and  of  each  of 
thefe  only  one  genus.  Cornflake  of  the  firft  order  are 
found  in  form  of  a  naturally  regular  and  uniform  pow¬ 
der;  all  the  genuine  particles  of  which  are  nearly  of 
©ne  determinate  fhape,  appearing  regularly  concreted, 
and  not  fragments  of  others  once  larger,  Cornflake  of 
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the  fecond  order  are  found  in  form  of  a  rude,  irregu-  Conjugate 
lar,  and  fhapelefs  powder,  the  particles  of  which  are  IJ  ^ 
never  of  any  determinate  figure,  but  feem  broken  ,  on*urn*^ 
fragments  of  once  larger  maffes. 

To  the  former  genus  belong  the  different  kinds  of 
fand  ;  and  to  the  latter  the  faburrae,  or  gritts. 

CONJUGATE  diameter,  or  Axis,  of  an  Ellipfis , 
the  fhorteft  of  the  two  diameters,  or  that  biledting 
the  axis. 

CONJUGATION,  in  grammar,  a  regular  diftri- 
bution  of  the  feveral  inflexions  of  verbs  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  voices,  moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons,  fo  as 
to  diftinguifli  them  from  one  another.  See  Grammar 
and  Language. 

CONIUM,  hemlock  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 

Umbellata .  The  partial  involucra  are  halved,  and  moll* 
ly  triphyllous  ;  the  fruit  fubglobofe  and  quinqne-ftria- 
ted,  the  ftriae  crenated  on  each  fide.  The  fpecies  are 
three  ;  1.  The  macula  turn,  ox  greater  hemlock ,  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  fides  of  banks  and  roads  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  which  perifhes  after 
it  has  ripened  its  feeds.  It  hath  a  long  taper  root 
like  a  parfnip,  but  fmaller.  The  ftalk  is  fmooth,  fpot- 
ted  with  purple,  and  rifes  from  four  to  upwards  of  fix 
feet  high  ;  branching  out  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  decompounded  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  cut  at  the  top  into  three  parts  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  difagreeable  fmell. 

The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
each  being  compofed  of  about  ten  rays  or  fmall  um¬ 
bels,  and  have  a  great  number  of  flowers,  which  fpread 
open,  each  fitting  upon  a  diftinft  footftalk ;  the  feeds 
are  fmall  and  channelled,  and  like  thofe  of  anifeed. 

It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  tenuifolium ,  with  ftriated  feeds,  differs  from  the 
firfl  in  having  taller  dalles,  which  are  not  fo  much 
fpotted.  The  leav*e3  are  much  narrower,  and  of  a 
paler  green  ;  and  this  difference  is  conftant.  It  is  a 
biennial  plant,  and  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  3. 
The  africanum ,  with  prickly  feeds,  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  plant  rarely  grows  above 
nine  inches  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  divided  like 
thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  rue,  and  are  of  a  greyifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  thofe  upon  the  dalk  are  narrower,  but  of  the 
fame  colour  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  white 
flowers,  each  of  the  larger  umbels  being  compofed  of 
three  fmall  ones  ;  the  involucrum  hath  three  narrow' 
leaves  fituated  under  the  umbel.  This  flowers  in  July 
and  ripens  feed  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
decay. 

Medicinal  Ufes .  The  firft  fpecies  is  fometimes  ap¬ 
plied  externally,  in  the  form  of  decoclion,  infafion, 
or  poultice,  as  a  difeutient.  Thefe  are  apt  to  exco¬ 
riate,  and  their  vapour  is  to  fome  particularly  difa- 
greeable  and  hurtful.  The  (talks  are  infignificant, 
and  the  roots  very  virulent.  With  regard  to  its  vir¬ 
tue  when  taken  internally,  it  has  been  generally  ac¬ 
counted  poifonous  ;  which  it  doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high 
degree,  when  ufed  in  any  confiderable  quantity.  But 
Dr  Stoerk  has  lately  found,  that  in  certain  fmall  dofes 
it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  ;  and  that,  without 
at  all  difordering  the  conflitution,  or  even  producing 
any  fenfible  operation,  it  fometimes  proves  a  powerful 
refolvent  in  many  obftinate  diforders.  In  feirrhus,  the 
internal  and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has  been  found 
ufeful,  but  then  mercury  has  been  generally  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  In  open  cancer,  it  often  abates  the 
pain3,  and  is  free  from  the  confiipating  effedls  of  opi¬ 
um.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  fcrophulous  tumors  and  ul¬ 
cers,  and  in  other  ulcers  that  are  only  defined  by  the 
term  ill-conditioned.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by  fome 
in  chincough,  and  various  other  difeafes.  Its  com¬ 
mon^  and  perhaps  belt  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  in  the  dofe  at  firfl  of  two  or  three  grains  a-day, 
which  in  fome  cafes  has  been  gradually  increafed  to 
upwards  of  two  ounces  a-day,  without  producing  gid- 
dinrfe,  An  extradl  from  the  feeds  is  faid  to  produce 
giddinefs  fooner  than  that  from  the  leaves.  Hence, 
while  both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  have 
given  a  place  to  the  fuceus  fpiffatus  cicuue,  into  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  latter  an  cxtra&um  feminum  ei- 
cutae  is  alfo  introduced. 

CONJUNCT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  figuifie3  conjoin¬ 
ed,  concurrent,  or  united. 

Conjunct  Rights,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
n°  clxxx.  15,  8c c. 

Conjunct,  or  Confident  Perfons ,  in  Scots  law. 
Ibid.  n°  clxxxiii.  8. 

CON  [UNCTION,  in  aftronomy,  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  liars  or  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the 
zodiac. 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable  word 
or  particle,  which  ferves  to  join  words  and  fentences 
together,  and  thereby  fhows  their  relation  or  depend¬ 
ence  upon  one  another.  See  Grammar. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  charaaers,  or  ce¬ 
remonies,  whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefts,  &c.  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  railed,  or  driven  away.  The  Romifh 
griefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy  wa¬ 


ter  in  a  particular  manner,  and  fprinkling  it  over  the 
pofTelTed,  with  a  number  of  conjurations  and  exor- 
cifms. 

Some  authors  make  the  difference  between  conjn-  e 
ration  and  witchcraft  to  confift  in  this ;  that  the  for¬ 
mer  effedls  its  end  by  prayers  and  invocation  of  God’s, 
name,  8c c.  to  compel  the  devil  to  do  what  is  delired  ; 
fo  that  the  conjurer  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  war  with  the 
devil,  and  that  evil  fpirit  to  a£t  merely  out  of  con- 
llraint  :  whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  application  to  the  devil  himfelf ;  and  the  de¬ 
vil’s  complaifance  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of 
fome  compact  between  them,  fo  that  the  devil  and  the 
witch  have  a  good  underftanding  together.  Both  thefe, 
again,  differ  from  enchantment  and  forcery  ;  in  that 
thefe  latter  operate  fecretly  and  (lowly  by  fpells,  charms, 
&c.  without  ever  calling  on  the  devil,  or  having  any 
conference  with  him. 

Conn.  See  Cond. 

CONNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ice¬ 
land,  bounced  on  the  eafl  by  that  of  Leiniler,  on  the 
well  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by 
part  of  the  ocean  and  province  of  Ulfter,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft  by  Munfter.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of  any 
great  note  befides  the  Shannon.  It  has  feveral  con¬ 
venient  bays  and  creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places. 
It  had  feveral  dangerous  bogs,  over-run  with  woods, 
which  are  now  in  fome  meafure  cleared  away.  This 
province  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  fheep,  deer, 
hawks,  and  honey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  lazy,  it 
is  the  leaft  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It 
contains  1  archbifhopric,  5  bifhoprics,  6  counties,  7 
market-towns,  8  places  of  trade,  10  boroughs  that  fend 
members  to  parliament,  47,256  houfes*  24  old  caftles, 
befides  fortreffes  that  have  been  ere<fted  of  late,  and 
330  parifhes.  The  principal  town  is  Galway. 

CONNARUS,  Ceylon  sumach  :  A  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  ftigma  is  fimple, 
the  capfule  bivalved,  unilocular,  and  monofpermous. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  monocarpns.  This 
is  a  native  of  Ind.a,  and  rifes  with  a  ligneous  ftalk 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  is  hard,  rigid,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  black  bark,  and  divides  upward  into  two 
or  three  branches  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  ha¬ 
ving  long  footftalks  placed  alternate.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  maimer 
with  other  tender  exotics. 

CONNECTICUT,  a  large  river  in  New  England, 
which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  five  colonies  of  that 
province  (fee  the  next  article).  It  rifes  in  a  fwampK 
on  the  height  of  land,  in  Lat.  45.  io.  Long.  4.  E. 
After  a  fleepy  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  it  tumbles 
over  four  feparate  falls,  and  turning  weft  keeps  clofe 
under  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  vale  through  which  it  runs.  The  Amonoofuck 
and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Conne&i- 
cut  river,  fall  into  it  from  the  eaft,  between  the  lati¬ 
tudes  440  and  450.  Between  the  towns  of  Walpole 
on  the  eaft,  and  Weftminfter  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the 
river,  are  the  great  Falls.  The  whole  river,  compref- 
fed  between  two  rocks  fcarcely  30  feet  afunder,  fhoot* 
with  amazing  rapidity  into  a  broad  bafon  below.  Over 
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Ihefe  falls,  a  bridge  160  feet  In  length,  was  bulk  in 
1784,  under  which  the  highell  Hoods  may  pafs  with¬ 


out  detriment.  This  is  the  fir  It  bridge  that  was  ever 
erected  over  this  noble  river.  Above  Deerfield  in  Maf- 
fachufets  it  receives  Deerfield  river  from  the  weft, 
and  Miller’s  river  from  the  eaft,  after  which  it  turns 
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Sturgeon,  falmon,  and  fiiad,  are  caught  in  plenty 
in  their,  ieafon,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards, 
excepting  fturgeon,  which  do  not  afcend  the  upper 
falls  ;  befides  a  variety  of  fmall  fifti,  fnch  as  pike,  carp, 
pearch,  &c. 

From  this  river  are  employed  three  brigs  of  180 


wefterly  in  a  finuous  courfe  to  Fighting  falls,  and  a  s  tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  ;  and  about  60  fail 


little  after  tumbles  over  Deerfield  falls,  which  are  1m- 
paffable  by  boats.  At  Windfor  in  Connedlicut  it  re¬ 
ceives  Farmington  river  from  the  weft  ;  and  at  Hart¬ 
ford  meets  the  tide.  From  Hartford  it  paffeg  on  in  a 
crooked  courfe,  until  it  falls  into  Long  Ifland  found, 
between  Saybrook  and  Lyme. 

The  length  of  this  river,  in  a  ftraight  line,  is  near¬ 
ly  300  miles.  Its  general  courfe  is  feveral  degrees  weft: 
of  fonth.  It  is  from  80  to  100  roods  wide,  130  miles 
from  its  mouth.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  fand  which 
confiderably  obflru&s  the  navigation.  Ten  feet  water 
at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth 
to  Middleton.  The  dillance  of  the  bar  from  this 
place,  as  the  river  runs,  is  36  miles.  Above  Middle- 
ton  are  Lveral  ftioals  which  ftretch  quite  acrofs  the  ri¬ 
ver.  Oaly  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the  flioal  at  high 
tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about  eight 
inches.  About  three  miles  below  Middleton  the  river 
is  contra&ed  to  about  40  roods  in  breadth  by  two  high 
mountains.  Almoft  every  where  elfe  the  banks  are 
low,  and  fpread  into  fine  exteufive  meadows.  In  the 
fpring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May,  thefe 
meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hartford  the 
water  fometimes  rifes  20  feet  above  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pafs  through  the 
above-mentioned  flrait,  it  is -fometimes  two  or  three 
weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual  bed.  Thefe  floods 
add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ;  this  bar  lying  too  far  off  in  the 
found  to  be  afte&ed  by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofe  banks  are.  fettled  al- 
moil  to  its  fource,  are  many  pleafant,  neat,  well-built 
towns.  On  its  weftern  bank,  from  its  mouth  north¬ 
ward,  are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  PLddam,  Middle- 
ton,  Weathersfield,  Haitford,  Windfor,  and  Suffield, 
in  Connecticut  ;  Weft  Sprmgfield,  Northampton,  Hat¬ 
field,  and  Deeificld,  in  Maftachufets  ;  Guilford,  Brat- 
tleborough;  in  which  is  Fort  Dummer,  Weftminfter, 
Windfor,  Hartford,  Fairlee,  Newbury,  Brunfwick, 
and  many  others  in  Vermont.  Crofting  the  river  into 
Hew  Hampfhire,  and  travelling  on  the  eaftern  bank, 
you  pafs  through  Woodbury  nearly  oppofite  to  Brunf- 
vvick,  Northumberland,  the  Coos  country,  Lyman, 
Ortord,  Lyme,  Hanover,  in  which  is  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  Lebanon,  Cornifh,  Clermont,  Charlefton,  or 
4,  CheftertLld.  and  many  others  in  New  Hamo- 
faire,  Sunderland,  Hadley,  Springfield,  Long  Meadow, 
in  Maftachufetts ;  and  in  Conne&icut,  Enfi  Id,  Eaft 
Windfor,  Eaft  Hartford,  Glailenbury,  Eaft  Iiaddam, 
and  Lyme. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upwards  of  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country 
for  200  miles  above  is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The 
boats  which  are  ufed  in  this  bufinefs  are  flat-bottomed, 
long,  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
ftream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in 
carts.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  carrying  places,  all  of  which  make  15  mile3. 
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from  60  to  1  50  tons,  in  the  Weft  India  trade  ;  be- 
fides  a  few  fiftiermcn,  and  40  or  50  coafting  veftels. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  five  ftate3  of  New 
England  in  America  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maf- 
fachufets;  on  the  eaft  by  Rhode  Iftand  ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  the  found,  which  divides  it  from  Long  Ifland  j 
and  on  the  weft,  by  the  province  of  New  York. 

The  drvifional  line  between  Connecticut  and  Maf- 
fachufets,  as  fettled  in  1713,  was  found  to  be  about 
72  miles  in  length.  The  line  dividing  Connecticut 
from  Rhode  Iftand  was  fettled  in  1728,  and  found  to  be 
about  45  miles.  The  fea  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of 
Paukatuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  Connecticut,  in  a  direCt  fouthweftwardly 
line  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  is  reckoned  at  about 
90  miles.  The  line  between  Connecticut  and  New 
York  runs  from  latitude  41.  o.  to  latitude  42.  2. ;  72 
miles.  Connedicut  contains  about  4674  fquare  miles  ; 
equal  to  about  2,960,000  acres. 

#  This  ftate  is  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are,  Connecticut  deferibed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  Houfatonik,  and  the  Thames.  One 
branch  of  the  Houfatonik  rifes  in  Lanefborough,  the 
other  in  Windfor,  both  in  Berkfhire  county  in  Maf- 
fachufets.  It  pafles  through  a  number  of  pleafant 
towns,  and  empties  into  the  found  between  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  12  miles,  to  Derby.  A 
bar  of  (hells,  at  its  mouth,  obftruCts  its  navigation  for 
large  veftels.  In  this  river,  between  Salifbury  and  Ca¬ 
naan,  is  a  cataraCtr  where  the  water  of  the  whole  ri¬ 
ver,  which  is  150  yards  wide,  falls  about  fix ty  feet 
perpendicularly,  in  a  perfectly  white  fheet.  A  copi¬ 
ous.  mill  arifes,  in  which  floating  rainbows  are  feen  in 
various  places  at  the  fame  time,  exhibiting  a  feene  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grand  and  beautiful. 

The  Thames  empties  into  Long  Iftand  fowid  at 
New  London.  It  is  navigable  14  miles,  to  Norwich 
Landing.  Here  it  lofes  its  name,  and  branches  into 
Shetucket  on  the  eaft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  river  on 
the  weft.  lhe  city  of  Norwich  (lands  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between  thefe  rivers.  Little  river,  about  a 
miL  fiom  its  mouth,  has  a  remarkable  and  very  ro¬ 
mantic  cataraCl.  A  rock  to  or  12  feet  in  perpendi¬ 
cular  height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Over  this  the  whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entire 
fheet,  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  Here  the  river  is 
compreffed  intoa  very  narrow  channel  between  two  crag¬ 
gy  clifFs,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  confiderable  height. 
The  channel  defeends  gradually,  is-  very  crooked,  and 
covered  with  pointed  rocks.  Upon  thefe  the  water 
fwrftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  moft  vioPr.t  agita¬ 
tion,  15  or  20  rods,  into  a  broad  bafon  which  fpreads 
before  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  falls, 
the  rocks  are  curioufty  excavated  by  theconftant  pourim* 
of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which  are  all  of  a 
circular  form,  are  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  The  fmoothnefs 
of  the  water  above  its  deicent — the  regularity  and 
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which  impends  the  whole,  prefent  to  the  view  of  the 
fpe&ator  a  feene  indefcribably  delightful  and  majeflic. 
0:i  this  river  are  fome  of  the  fineft  mill  feats  in  New 
England,  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Lathrop’s  mills,  are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  the  world.  Acrofs  the  mouth  of  this  river  is 
a  broad,  commodious  bridge  in  the  form  of  a  wharf, 
built  at  a  great  expence. 

Shetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames, 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives  Quinnabog,  which 
has  its  fource  in  Brimfield  in  Maffachufecs  ;  thence 
pafiing  through  Scurbridge  and  Dudly  in  MafTacliu- 
fets,  it  croffes  into  Connecticut,  and  divides  Pomfret 
from  Killing] y,  Canterbury  from  Plainfield,  and  Lifbon 
from  Prefton,  and  then  mingles  with  Shetucket.  In 
pafiing  through  this  hilly  country,  it  tumbles  over 
many  falls,  and  affords  a  vafl  number  of  mill  feats. 
The  fource  of  the  Shetucket  is  not  far  from  that  of 
Quinnabog.  It  has  the  name  of  Willamantik  while 
pafiing  through  Stafford,  and  between  Tolland  and 
Willington,  Coventry  and  Mansfield.  Below  Wind¬ 
ham  it  takes  the  name  of  Shetucket,  and  empties  as 
above.  Thefe  rivers  are  fed  by  numberlefs  brooks 
from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shetucket  is  a  bridge  of  timber  124  feet  in 
length,  fupported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up 
in  the  middle  by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of 
an  arch. 

The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  and 
New  Haven.  The  former  opens  to  the  foutb.  From 
the  light-houfe,  which  Hands  at  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles ;  the  breadth  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  fome  places  more.  The 
harbour  ha3  from  five  to  fix  fathoms  water — a  clear 
bottom — tough  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the 
town  is  entirely  fecure  and  commodious  for  large 
fhips.  New  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  New'  London.  It  is  a  bay  which  lets  up  northerly 
from  the  found  about  four  miles.  Its  entrance  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  an  half  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  three  fathoms  and 
four  feet  at  common  tides.  The  whole  of  the  fea 
coaft  io  indented  with  harbours,  many  of  which  are  fafe 
and  commodious,  but  are  not  fufficiently  ufed  to  merit 
a  defeription. 

Connecticut,  though  fubjeCl  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  their  feafons,  and  to  frequent  fudden 
changes,  is  very  healthful.  As  many  as  one  in  46' 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  who  were  living  in 
1774,  were  upwards  of  70  years  old.  From  accurate 
calculation  it  is  found,  that  about  one  in  eight  live 
to  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards;  one  in  13  to 
the  age  of  80  years,  and  one  in  about  30  to  the  age 
of  90. 

In  the  maritime  towns  the  weather  is  variable,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  wind  blows  from  the  fea  or  land.  As 
you  advance  into  the  country,  the  fea  breezes  have  lefs 
effect  upon  the  air,  and  confequently  the  weather  is 
lefs  variable.  The  fhortefl  day  is  8  hours  and  58 
minutes,  and  the  longefi  15  hours.  The  northweft 
winds,  in  the  winter- feafon,  are  often  extremely  fevere 
and  piercing,  occafioned  by  the  great  body  of  fnow 
which  lies  concealed  from  the  difiolving  influence  of 
fun  in  the  immenfe  forefL  north  and  northweft*  The 
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and  ferene  temperature  of  the  fky,  however,  Connedti- 
makes  amends  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  is  cut>  , 
favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Connecticut  is  ge-  *  ~ 
nerally  broken  land,  made  up  of  mountains,  hills,  and 
valleys  ;  and  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  Some  fmall 
parts  of  it  are  thin  and  barren.  It  lie3  in  the  fifth  and 
fixth  northern  climates,  and  has  a  ftrong  fertile  foil. 

Its  principal  produ&ions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat 
in  many  parts  of  the  (late,  oats  and  barley,  which  are 
heavy  and  good,  and  of  late  buck- wheat — flax  in  large 
quantities — fome  hemp,  potatoes  of  feveral  kinds, pump¬ 
kins,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  See.  Sc c.  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  common  to  the  climate.  The  foil  is  very 
well  calculated  for  paRure  and  mowing,  which  enables 
the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  neat  cattle  and 
horfes.  AClual  calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given 
quantity  of  the  beR  mowing  land  in  Connecticut,  pro¬ 
duces  about  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  befl  wheat  land  in  the  Hate  of  New 
York.  Many  farmers,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Rate, 
have  lately  found  their  advantage  in  raifing  mules, 
which  are  carried  from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New 
London  to  the  Welt  India  iflands,  and  yield  a  hand- 
fome  profit.  The  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheefe  of 
Connecticut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally  with  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  and  is  carried  on  in  vefiels  from  60 
to  140  tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horfes,  mules, 
oxen,  oak  Haves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  planks,  beans, 

Indian  corn,  fifh,  beef,  pork,  8c c.‘  Horfes,  live  cattle, 
and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch,  Danifh,  and 
French  ports.  Beef  and  fifh  are  liable  to  fuch  heavy 
duties  in  the  French  iflands,  as  that  little  profit  arifes 
to  the  merchant  who  fends  them  to  their  ports.  Pork 
and  flour  are  prohibited.  As  the  ordinance  making 
free  ports  in  the  French  WcH  India  iflands  extends  to 
all  foreigners,  the  price  of  molafies  and  other  articles, 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Englifh  purchafes 
for  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  fo  that  the  trade  of  Con¬ 
necticut  with  the  French  Wefl  India  iflands  is  not  pro¬ 
fitable.  Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  fugars,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  brought  away  by  Americans.  The 
feverity  with  which  thefe  prohibitory  laws  are  ad¬ 
min  iflered  is  fuch,  as  that  thefe  articles  cannot  be 
fmuggled. 

Connecticut  has  a  large  number  of  coafting  vefiels 
employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  Hate  to  other- 
llate3 — To  Rhode  Ifland,  Maflacbufets,  and  New 
Hampfhire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  corn,  and  rye.  To 
North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter,  cheefe, 
lalted  beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  Sc c.  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  rice,  indigo,  and  money.  But  as  New 
York  is  nearer,  and  the  Hate  of  the  markets  always  well 
known,  much  of  the  produce  of  Connecticut,  efpecially 
of  the  weRern  parts,  is  carried  there;  particularly  pot 
and  pearl  afhes,  flax- feed,  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  and  but¬ 
ter,  in  large  quantities.  MoH  of  the  produce  of  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  from  the  parts  of  Mafiachufets,  New 
Hampfhire,  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  of  Connecticut,, 
which  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame  market.  Con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  eaRern  parts 
of  the  Hate  are  marketed  at  Bofton  and  Providence. 

Th£  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  com¬ 
modities  from  this  Hate,  before  the  year  1774,  was 
then  eftimated  at  about  L.  200,000  lawful  money  an¬ 
nually. 
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Conne'CH-  nually.  Since  this  time  no  accurate  eftimate  has  been 
cut-  made,  fo  that  it  is  impoifible  to  tell  whether  the  amount 
y  J  has  lince  been  increafed  or  diininilhed. 

In  1774,  numher  of  (hipping  in  Connecticut 
was  180;  their  tonage  10,317  ;  feararing  men  1162; 
■befides  upwards  of  20  fail  of  coalling  veffds,  which 
employed  about  90  feamen.  This  (late  has  not  yet 
fully  recovered  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved 
by  the  late  war  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  (hipping,  &c. 
has  next,  at  any  period  fince  1774,  been  afeertained  with 
accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however,  confidering  the 
lodes  fuftained  by  the  war,  the  decay  of  the  (hip-build- 
ing  budnefs,  and  the  number  of  unfortunate  (hip- 
wrecks,  and  Ioffes  by'  hurricanes  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
that  the  (flipping  and  feamen  are  not  now  fo  numerous 
5  as  in  1774. 

Manufac-  The  number  of  (hipping  from  the  port  of  New  Lon- 
tures.  don  employed  in  1788  in  the  European  and  Weft  India 
trade,  was  four  (hips,  one  fnow,  54  brigantines,  32 
fchooners,  and  45  (loops.  The  number  of  horfes  and 
cattle  exported  from  the  diftriCt  round  New  London, 
from  the  10th  of  January  1787  to  the  10th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1788,  was  6917;  befides  jack-affes  imported  and 
exported,  not  included.  From  1786  to  1787,  the 
number  was  66 71  ;  fo  that  the  laft  year  exceeded  the 
other  246.  From  March  1787  to  January  1788,  1454 
horfes,  700  oxen,  and  23  cows,  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Middleton. 

The  farmers  in  Connecticut  and  their  families  are 
moftly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homcfpun  cloth.  Their 
linens  and  wollens  are  manufactured  in  the  family  way  ; 
and  although  they  are  generally  of  a  coarfer  kind, 
they  are  of  a  ftronger  texture,  and  much  more  durable 
than  thofe  imported  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handfome. 

In  New  Haven  is  a  linen  manufactory  which  flou- 
rifties,  and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  be  eftablifhed. 
In  Eaft  Hartford  is  a  glafs-work,  a  fnuff  and  powder 
mill,  and  an  iron- work  and  (litting-mill.  Iron  works 
are  eftablifhed  alfo  at  Salifbury,  Norwich,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ftate.  At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which 
✓  is  made  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  other  iron¬ 

mongery,  fufficient  to  fnpply  the  whole  ftate.  Paper 
is  manufactured  at  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails  of  every  fize  are  made 
in  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  Connecticut ;  fo 
that  confiderable  quantities  can  be  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  and  at  a  better  rate  than  they  can 
be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  beft 
kinds,  candles,  leather1,  (hoes,  and  boots,  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  ftate.  We  muft  not  omit  to  mention 
wooden  difhes  and  other  wooden  ware,  which  are 
made  in  vaft  quantities  in  Suffield  and  fome  few  other 
places,  and  fold  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  eaftern 
ftates.  Oil-mills,  of  a  new  and  very  ingenious  con- 
ftruCtion,  have  been  ereCted  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftate. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  formerly  in  this 
ftate,  that  a  bufhel  of  fun-flower  feed  yields  a  gallon 
of  oil ;  and  that  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
feed  at  three  feet  apart,  will  yield  between  forty  and 
fifty  bufhels  of  the  feed.  This  oil  is  as  mild  as  fweet 
oil,  and  is  equally  agreeable  with  fallads,  and  as  a  me¬ 
dicine.  It  may,  moreover,  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
paints,  varnilhes,  and  ointments.  From  its  being  ma- 
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nufaCtured  in  out  own  country,  it  may  always  be  pref-  Ccnrefti 
cured  and  ufed  in  a  frefti  ftate.  The  oil  is  preffed  from  cut- 

the  feed  in  the  fame  manner  that  cold  drawn  linfeed  »  ^ 
oil  is  obtained  from  flax-feed,  and  with  as  little  trouble. 

Sweet  olive  oil  fells  for  fix  (hillings  a  quart.  Should 
the  oil  of  the  fun-fletwer  fell  for  only  two-thirds  of  that 
price,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  ground,  fuppofing  it 
to  yield  only  40  bufhels  of  the  feed,  will  be  L.  32, 
a  fum  far  beyond  the  produCt  of  an  acre  of  ground  iu 
any  kind  of  grain.  The  feed  is  raifed  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  grows  in  land  of  moderate  fertility.  It 
may  be  gathered  and  (helled,  fit  for  the  extraction  of 
the  oil,  by  women  and  children.  ' 

Connecticut  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz.  Hart-  Civil  drv> 
ford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield,  Windham,  dons  and 
Litchfield,  Middlefex,  and  Tolland.  The  counties  P0^^01 
are  fubdivided  into  upwards  of*8o  townfhips;  each  of 
which  is  a  corporation,  invefted  with  power  to  hold 
lands,  clioofe  their  own  town-officers,  to  make  pru¬ 
dential  laws,  the  penalty  of  tranfgreffion  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  20  s.  and  to  choofe  their  own  reprefentatives  to 
the  general  affcmbly.  The  townfhips  are  generally 
divided  into  two  or  more  parilhes,  in  each  of  which  13 
one  or  more  places  for  public  worfhip. 

Conne&icut  is  the  moft  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  of  any  of  the  thirteen  ftates.  It  is  laid  out 
in  fmall  farms  from  50  to  300  or  400  acres  each,  which 
are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee  fimple ;  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will 
admit.  The  ftate  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads 
or  highways,  crofting  each  other  in  every  direction. 

A  traveller  in  any  of  tliefe  roads,  even  in  the  moft  un¬ 
fettled  parts  of  the  ftate,  will  feldom  pafs  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage, 
and  a  farm  under  fuch  improvements  as  to  afford  the 
neceffaries  for  the  fupport  of  a  family.  The  whole 
ftate  refembles  a  well-cultivated  garden ;  which,  with 
that  degree  of  induftry  that  is  neceffary  to  happinefs, 
produces  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in 
great  plenty. 

In  1756,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connecticut 
was  130,611  ;  in  1 774,  there  were  197,856  fouls.  In 
18  years,  the  increafe  'was  67,245  ;  from  1 7 74  to 
1782,  the  increafe  was  but  11,294  perfons.  This 
comparatively  fmall  increafe  of  inhabitants  may  be  fatis- 
faCtorily  accounted  for  from  the  deftruCtion  of  the  war, 
and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont,  the  weftern 
parts  of  New  Hamplhire,  and  other  ftates. 

The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  Englifh  de- 
feent.  There  are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans, 
and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irifh  people,  in  any  part  of 
New  England. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  faid  on  thefe  Chara&fl 
particulars  under  New  England,  it  may  be  obferved,  manner®, 
that  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  remarkably  fond  of  &c* 
having  all  their  difputes,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  tri¬ 
vial  kind,  fettled  according  to  law.  The  prevalence 
of  this  litigious  fpirit  affords  employment  and  fupport 
for  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers.  The  number  of  ac¬ 
tions  entered  annually  upon  the  feveral  dockets  in  the 
ftate,  juftifies  the  above  obfervations.  That  party 
fpirit,  however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happi¬ 
nefs,  has  not  raged  with  fuch  violence  in  this  ftate  as 
in  Maffachufets  and  Rliode-Ifiand.  Public  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  conducted,  generally,  and  efpecially  of  * 
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Conne&l-  lafc,  with  much  calmnefs  and  candour  .  . . 

cut  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  rights,  and  judi- 
cious  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure  them. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body, 
very  refpe&able,  have  hitherto  preferved  a  kind  of  a- 
riftocratical  balance  in  the  very  democratical  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  flate  ;  which  has  happily  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  overbearing  fpirit  of  republican ifm. 
It  has  been  lamented  that  the  unhappy  religious  de¬ 
putes  which  have  too  much  prevailed  among  fome  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  too  great  attention  that  others 
have  paid  to  their  temporal  concerns,  to  the  negleft 
of  their  flocks,  and  an  inattention  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  thofe  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Sacred 
office,  have,  heretofore,  confiderably  diminifhed  their 
influence.  It  is  a  pleafing  circumftance  that  the  rage 
for  theological  deputation  is  abating  ;  and  greater 
flri&nefs  is  obferved  in  the  admiffion  of  candidates  to 
the  miniftry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  their  in- 
creafing  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  this  flate  has  taken  .  place 
fince  the  peace.  In  regard  to  learning  and  abilities, 
the  clergy,  at  the  prefent  day,  are  equal  to  their  pre- 
deceffors  at  any  former  period. 

As  to  ecclefiaflical  government  and  discipline,  each 
church  is  a  Separate  jurisdiction,  and  claims  authority 
to  choofe  their  own  minifler,  to  exercife  government, 
and  to  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances  within  ltfelf.  The 
churches,  however,  are  not  independent  of  each  otho*; 
they  are  affociated  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 
The  affiliations  have  power  to  licence  candidates  for 
the  miniftry,  to  confult  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  recommend  meafures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches, 
but  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  When  dif- 
putes  arife  in  churches,  councils  are  called,  by  the  pai- 
ties,  to  fettle  them  ;  but  their  power  is  only  advifory. 
There  are  as  many  affociations  in  the  ilate  as  there 
are  counties;  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year.  ^I  hefe 
are  all  combined  in  one  general  affociation,  who  meet 

annually.  .  *  r 

All  religions  that  are  confiftent  with  the  peace  ot 
Society  are  tolerated  in  Connecticut ;  and  a  fpirit  of 
liberality  and  catholicifm  is  increafing.  There  are 
very  few  religious  fedts  in  this  flate  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  congregationalifls.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  epifcopalians  and  baptifls ;  and  formerly  theie  was 
a  Society  of  Sandimanians  at  New-Haven  ;  ^but  they 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  Small  number.  The  epxf- 
copalian  churches  are  refpeCtable,  and  are  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  a  bifhop.  There  were  29  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  baptifls  in  1784.  Thefe  congrega¬ 
tions,  with  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  flates,  meet  in 
affociations,  by  delegation,  annually. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant  towns, 
both  maritime  and  inland,  in  Connecticut.  It  con¬ 
tains  five  incorporated  towns  or  cities.  1  wo  of  theie, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  are  the  capitals  of  the 
flate.  The  general  affembly  is  holden  at  the  former 
in  May,  and  at  the  latter  in  October,  annually.  See 
Hartford  and  A^w-Haven.  . 

10  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks 

Sfe '  of  people  more  attended  ;to  than  hi  Connecticut  Al- 
MoX  moft  every  town  in  the  ftate  is  divided  into  d.ftnfts, 
'  '  and  each  diftrift  has  a  public  fehool  kept  in  it  a  greater 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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The  people  or  lefs  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat  more  than  one 
third  of  the  monies  arifing  from  a  tax  -on  the  polls  and 
rateable  eflate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  the 
fupport  of  fchools,  in  the  Several  towns,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  and  youth.  The  law  direCls  that  a 
grammar  fehool  fhall  be  kept  in  every  county  town 
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throughout  the  flate. 

There  is  a  grammar  fehool  at  Hartford,  and  ano¬ 
ther  at  New  Haven,  Supported  by  a  donation  of  go¬ 
vernor  Hopkins.  This  venerable  and  benevolent  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  his  lafl  will,  dated  1657,  left  in  the  hands 
of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Efq;  and  three  others,  a  legacy 
of  L.  1324,  “  as  an  encouragement,  in  thefe  foreign 
plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths  both  at 
the  grammar  fehool  and  college.”  In  1664,  this  le- 
gpxy  was  equally  divided  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  ;  and  grammar  fchools  were  ere&ed,  which 
have  been  Supported  ever  fince. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  refpe&able  academy,  un¬ 
der  the  care  and  inftru&ion  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Divight. 
At  Plainfield  is  another,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Benedict.  This  academy  has  flourifhed  for  Seve¬ 
ral  years,  and  furnifhed  a  number  of  Undents  for  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  colleges.  At  Norwich  and  Windham, 
likewife,  are  academies  furnifhed  with  able  inftru6tors; 
each  of  thefe  academies  have  60  or  70  fcholars. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained 
at  Killingworth  until  1707— then  at  Saybrook  until 
1716,  when  it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New  Haven. 
See  New  Haven. 

On  the  bank  of  Conne&icut  river,  two  miles  from 
Middleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during 
the  war,  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  and  was  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  too  expenfive  to  work  in  time  of  peace. 
Copper  mines  have  been  difeovered  and  opened  in  Se¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  ftate,  but  have  proved  unprofitable, 
and  are  much  negle&ed.  Iron  mines  are  numerous 
and  productive.  Steel  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  between  Woodbury  and  New  Milford. 
Talcs  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolate 
coloured  cryftals,  -zink  or  Spelter,  a  femimetal,  and 
Several  other  foffils  and  metals,  have  been  found  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

All  freeholders  in  the  ftate  are  required  by  law  to 
give  in  lifts  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eflate,  to  per- 
fons  appointed  in  the  refpective  towns  to  receive  them, 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  Auguft  annually.  Thefe  are 
valued  according  to  law,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
Sent  to  the  general  affembly  annually  in  May. 

The  Sum  total  of  the  lift  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
eflate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  as  brought 
into  the  general  affembly  in  May  1787,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Sum  total  of  the  Single  lift  L.  1,484,901  6  4^ 

Afleffments,  -  -  47,79°  2  9 

One  quarter  of  the  fourfolds,  -  1,176  9  4 

Total,  -  L.  1 ,5 3 3 ,867  18  5  b 

On  this  Sum  taxes  are  levied,  So  much  on  the  pound, 
according  to  the  Sum  propofed  to  be  raifed.  A  tax 
of  two-pence  on  the  pound  would  raife  L.  12,782,  4s. 

The  ordinary  annual  expences  of  government  be¬ 
fore  the  war  amounted  to  near  L.  4000  Sterling,  ex- 
clufive  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport 
of  fchools.  The  expences  have  Since  increafed. 
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Connect-  Stafford  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  is  faid  to 

>  CUv  *  _  be  a  fovcreign  remedy  for  fcorbutic,  cutaneous,  and 

13  other  diforders.  At  Guilford  is  a  fpring,  vvliofe  wa- 

Mineral  ter,  it  is  faid,  wlien  feparated  from  the  fountain,  will 

firings.  evaporate  even  when  put  into  a  bottle  and  tightly 

14  corked. 

tion^nd  ^  *S  c^cu^  to  ^  v/^at  ^ie  conftitution  of  this 
court s^cf  ^a.te;  ^ontented  with  the  form  of  government  which 

juftice.  originated  from  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  granted  in 

1662,  the  people  have  not  been  difpofed  to  run  the 
hazard  of  framing  a  new  conftitution  fince  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence.  They  have  tacitly  adopted 
then*  old  charter  as  the  ground  of  civil  government, 
fo  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  an  independent  people. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  fupreme  legislative 
authority  of  the  Hate  is  veiled  in  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  twelve  affif hints  or  counfellors,  and  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people,  ftyled  the  General  Affembly. 
The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  affiftants,  are  an¬ 
nually  chofen  by  the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  repreientatives  (their  number  not  to  exceed  two 
irom  each  town)  are  chofen  by  die  freemen  twice  a- 
year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  leffions,  on  the  fecond 
Thurfdays  of  May  and  Odober.  This  affembly  lias 
power  to  ere<ft  judicatories,  for  the  trial  of  caufes  civil 
and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  andeftabliih  laws  for  fettling 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.  By  thefe 
laws  the  general  affembly  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  houfes.  The  upper  houfe 
is  compofed  of  the  governer,  deputy-governor,  and  af¬ 
fiants  ;  the  lower  houfe,  of  thereprefentativesof  people. 
No  law  can  pafs  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes. 
The  judges  of  the  fuperior  court  hold  their  offices  du¬ 
ring  the  pleafnre  of  the  general  affembly.  The  judges 
oi  the  county  courts,  and  juftices,  are  annually  ap¬ 
pointed.  Sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council,  without  limitation  of  time.  The  governor 
h  captain-general  of  the  militia,  the  deputy- governor 
lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  offices  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  affembly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  go¬ 
vernor. 

The  mode  of  ele&ing  the  governor,  deputy  gover¬ 
nor,  affiilants,  treafurer,  and  fecretary,  is  as  follows  : 
The  freemen  in  the  feveral  towns  meet  on  the  Monday 
next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and 
give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they  choofe  for  the 
laid  offices  refpedtively,  with  their  names  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and  fealed  up  by  a 
conftable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by 
themfelves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  office  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  outfide.  Thefe  votes,  thus  fealed,  are  fent 
to  the  general  affembly  in  May,  and  there  counted  by 
a  committee  from  both  houfes.  All  freemen  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  any  office  in  government.  In  choofing  affift¬ 
ants,  twenty  perfons  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of 
each  freeman,  at  the  freemen’s  meeting  for  choofing 
reprefentatives  in  September  annually.  Thefe  votes 
are  fealed  up,  and  fent  to  the  general  affembly  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  are  there  counted  by  a  committee  of  both 
houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  moft 
votes  Hand  in  nomination  ;  out  of  which  number  the 
twelve  who  have  the  'greateft  number  of  votes,  given 
by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are  in  May 
declared  affiilants  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 
The  qualifications  of  freemen  are,  maturity  in  years, 
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quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  a  civil  converfation,  and  Conne&j* 
freehold  eftate  to  the  value  of  forty  (hillings  per  annum,  cuc- 

or  forty  pounds  peifonal  eflate  in  the  Hit,  certified  by  - - - - 

the  feledl  men  of  the  town  ;  it  is  neceffary  alfo  that 
they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  (late.  Their 
names  are  enrolled  in  the  town  clerk’s  office,  and  they 
continue  freemen  for  life,  unlefs  disfranchifed  by  fen- 
tence  of  the  fuperior  court,  on  conviction  of  mifde- 
meanor. 

The  courts  are  as  follows :  The  juftices  of  the 
peace,  of  whom  a  number  are  annually  appointed  in 
each  town  by  the  general  affembly,  have  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  civil  aaions,  where  the  demand 
does  not  exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds 
forty  (hillings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed. 

They  have  cognizance  of  fmail  offences,  'and  may  pu- 
nifh  by  fine  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings,  or  whip¬ 
ping  not  exceeding  ten  {tripes,  or  fittingin  the  flocks. 

I  here  are  eight  county  courts  in  the  date,  held  in 
the  feveral  counties  by  one  ^ndge  and  four  juftices  of 
the  quorum,  who  have  jurifdiClion  of  all  criminal  cafes, 
ariftng  within  their  refpedive  counties,  where  the  pu- 
mfliment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  banifhment. 

I  hey  have  original  jurifdiclion  of  all  civil  adlions 
which  exceed  the  jurifdiclion  of  a  juftice.  Either 
party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  demand 
exceeds  twenty  pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes 
vouched  by  two  witneffes. 

There  are  feveral  courts  of  probate  in  each  county, 

CQiififting  of  one  judge.  The  peculiar  province  of 
this  court  is,  the  probate  of  wills,  granting  adminiftra- 
tion  of  mteilate  eftates,  ordering  diftribution  of  them, 
and  appointing  guardians  for  minors,  & c.  An  appeal 
lies  from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  fuperior 
court. 

The  fuperior  court  confifts  of  five  judges.  It  has 
authority  in  all  criminal  cafes  extending  to  life,  limb, 
or  banifhment,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
nors,  to  gant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  actions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts, 
or  the  court  of  probate,,  and  to  corre&  the  errors  of  all 
inferior  courts.  This  is  a  circuit  court,  and  has  two 
ftated  feffions  in  each  county  annually.  The  fuperior 
and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fad  by  a  jury,  or 
without  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  fupreme  court  of  errors,  conftfting  of  the 
deputy  governor  and  the  twelve  affiftants.  Their  foie 
bufinefs  is  to  determine  writs  of  error  brought  on 
judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  corm- 
plained  of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  two 
ftated  feffions  annually,  m,  on  the  Tuefdays  of  the 
weeks  preceding  the  ftated  feffions  of  the  general  af¬ 
fembly. 

The  county  court  is  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  cafes  in  equity,  where  the 
matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all  cafes  where 
the  demand  exceeds  that  fum.  Error  maybe  brought 
from  . the  county  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the 
fupenort  court  to  the  fupreme  court  of  errors,  on 
judgment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law. 

1  he  general  affembly  only  have  power  to  grant  par¬ 
dons  and  reprieves,  to  grant  commiffions  of  bankruptcy, 
or  protea  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  unfortunate 
debtors. 


The 
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Cfcnne&i-  The  common  law  of  England,  fo  far  as  it  is  appli- 

^  Cllt'  cable  to  this  country,  is  confidered  as  the  common 
law  of  this  llate.  The  reports  of  adjudication  in  the 
Courts  of  king’s  bench,  common  picas,  and  chancery, 
are  read  in  the  courts  of  this  Hate  as  authorities  ;  yet 
the  judges  do  not  conlider  them  as  conclufively  bind¬ 
ing,  unlefs  founded  on  folid  reafons  which  will  apply 
in  this  date,  or  fan&ioned  by  concurrent  adjudications 
of  their  own  courts. 

The  feudal  fyftem  of  defcents  was  never  adopted  in 
this  llate.  All  the  real  eftate  of  intcflates  is  divided 
equally  among  the  children,  males  and  females,  except 
that  the  eldelt  fon  has  a  double  portion.  And  all 
edates  given  in  tail,  mud  be  given  to  fome  perfon  then 
in  being,  or  to  their  immediate  idue,  and  (hall  become 
fee-fimple  ellates  to  the  ifTue  of  the  firll  donee  in 
tail.  The  widow  of  an  inteftate  is  intitled  to  a  third 
part  of  the  perfonal  edate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower, 
or  third  part  of  the  houfes  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
15  intedate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 

Pra&ice  of  The  practice  of  law  in  this  date  has  more  fimplicity, 
but  lefs  precilion,  than  in  England.  AfMants  and 
judges  are  impowered  to  iifue  writs  through  the  date, 
and  judices  through  their  refpe&ive  counties.  In 
thefe  writs,  the  fubdance  of  the  complaints  or  the  de¬ 
clarations  mud  be  contained  ;  and  if  neither  of  the 
parties  fliovv  good  reafon  for  delay,  the  caufes  are 
beard  and  determined  the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs 
are  returnable.  Few  of  the  fi&ions  of  law,  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Englilh  pra&ice,  are  known  in  this  date. 
The  plaintiff  always  has  his  ele&ion  to  attach  or  fum- 
mon  the  defendant.  Attornies  are  admitted  and  qua¬ 
lified  by  the  county  courts.  Previous  to  their  ad- 
mi  Ifi  on  to  the  bar,  they  mud  dudy  two  years  with  a 
pra&ifing  attorney  in  the  date,  if  they  have  had  a  college 
education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not ;  their 
morals  mud  be  good,  and  their  chara&ers  unblemifhed  ; 
and  they  mud  fudain  an  examination  by  the  attorneys 
of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
•and  he  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When 
admitted  to  the  county  court,  they  can  pra&ice,  with¬ 
out  other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the  date. 
There  are  upon  an  average  about  thirteen  attornies  to 
each  county,  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  date;  a  very 
great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  litigious  fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the  mod 
of  them  find  employment  and  fupport.  There  is  no 
attorney'  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney’  to  the  date 
,6  in  each  county. 

Hiftory.  The  prefent  territory  of  Conne&icnt,  at  the  time 
of  the  fird  arrival  of  the  Englilh,  was  pofTefied  by  the 
Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk,  and  many  other  fmall- 
er  tiibes  of  Indians. 

The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their 
country  extended  along  the  fea  coad  from  Paukatuk 
to  Conne&icut  river.  About  the  year  1630,  this 
powerful  tribe  extended  their  conqueds  over  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  Conne&icut,  over  all  Long  Iflaud,  and 
part  of  Narraganfet.  Safiacus,  who  was  the  grand 
monarch  of  the  whole  country,  was  king  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  The  feat  of  his  dominion  was  at  New  London  ; 
the  ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans  wrere  a  numerous  tribe,  and  their 
territory  extenfive.  Their  ancient  claim,  which  was 
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furveyed  and  fettled  by  comrnifiioners  from  queen  Anne  Conne&i- 

irr  1705,  comprehended  all  New  London  county,  ex-  _ cuL  , 

cept  a  narrow  drip  of  about  eight  miles  wide,  on  the 
fea  coad,  almod  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham* 
and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford. 

Uncas,  dillinguifhed  for  his  friendfhip  to  the  Englilh, 
was  the  Sachem  of  this  tribe. 

The  Podunks  inhabited  EadHattford,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumjacent  country.  The  fird  Sachem  of  this  tribe, 
of  whom  the  Englilh  had  any  knowledge,  was  Ta- 
tanimoo.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more 
than  200  fighting  men. 

The  fird  grant  cf  Conne&icut  was  made  by  the 
Plymouth  council  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630, 
and  confirmed  by  his  majedy  in  council  the  fame  year. 

This  grant  comprehended  all  that  part  df  New  Eng¬ 
land  which  lies  wed  from  Narraganfett  river,  1  20  miles 
on  the  fea  coad,  from  thence,  in  latitude  and  breadth 
aforefaid,  to  the  fouth  fea.  The  year  following,  the 
earl  afligned  this  grant  to  lord  Say’  and  Seal,  lord 
Brook,  and  nine  others. 

No  Englifh  fettlements  were  attempted  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  until  the  year  1633,  when  a  number  of  Indian 
traders,  haring  purchafed  of  Zequaficn  and  Natawa- 
nute,  two  principal  SachemS,  a  tra&  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  Little  river  in  Windfor,  built  a  houfe  and 
fortified  it,  and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of 
foil  Upon  the  river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifh,  a  company’  of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  built  a  houfe  which  they  called  the  Hirfe  of 
Good  Hope ,  and  ere&ed  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they 
planted  two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  fcttlement 
are  flill  viiible  on  the  bank  of  Conne&icut  river.  This 
was  the  only  fcttlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Conne&icut 
in  thefe  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  and  after  them 
the  province  of  New  York,  for  a  long  time  claimed  as 
far  eall  as  the  weftern  hank  of  Conne&icut  river.  It 
belongs  to  the  profefled  hiftorian  to  prove  or  difprove 
the  jiiilice  of  this  claim.  Douglas  fay's,  u  The  par* 
tition  line  between  New  York  and  Conne&icut,  as 
eftablifiied  December  1.  1664,  run  from  the  mouth 
of  Memoroncok  river,  a  little  wed  from  Bymam  river, 

N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  eqfterly  limits  of  Ne-zu 
Tcrky  until  November  23.  1683,  when  the  line  was 
run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled.’*  If  Douglas 
is  right,  the  New  York  claim  could  not  have  been  well 
founded. 

In  1634,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  &c.  ftmt  over  a  fmall 
number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held 
a  treaty’  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who  in  a  formal 
manner  gave  to  the  Englilh  their  right  to  Conne&icut 
river  and  the  adjacent  country'. 

In  1635,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  all  lands  between  Narraganfett  and  Con* 
ne&icut  rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  far 
as  MafTachufets  fouth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick’s  patent,  and  occafioned  fome 
difputes  in  the  colony.  There  were  fevcral  attempts  to 
revive  the  Hamilton  claim,  but  were  never  profecuted. 

In  O&ober  of  this  year,  about  fixtyr  perfons  from 
Newtown,  Dorchelter,  and  Watertown,  in  MafTachu- 
fets,  came  and  fettled  at  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and 
Windfor,  in  Conne&icut ;  and  the  June  following  the 
U  u  2  fa- 
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Conae&i-  famous  Mr  Hooker  and  his  company  came  and  fettled 
cut>  at  Hartford,  and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony 
'  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  firft  court  held  in  Connecticut  was  at  Hartford, 
April  26.  1636. 

The  year  1637  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  war  with 
the  Pequots.  This  warlike  nation  had,  for  fome  time, 
been  troublefome  neighbours.  They  folicited  the  Nar- 
raganfetts  to  join  them  in  extiipating  the  Englifh. 
They  had  furprized  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Englifh 
upon  Connecticut  river.  Thefe  threatening  appearan* 
ces  and  actual  hoftilities  induced  the  three  colonies 
of  Maffachufets,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  to  com¬ 
bine  their  forces,  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country, 
and  to  attempt  the  entire  detraction  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Myantonomo,  the  Narraganfet  Sachem,  and 
Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  font  to  the  Englifh 
and  offered  their  fervice  to  join  with  them  againft  the 
Pequots.  Forces  were  accordingly  raifed  in  all  the 
colonies  ;  but  thofe  of  Connecticut,  on  account  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  firft  in  action.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mafon,  with  80  Englifh  and  100  Indians  from 
Connecticut  river,  proceeded  by  water  to  the  Narra- 
ganfett’s  country,  where  200  of  that  tribe  joined  him. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their  march  for  Saf- 
facus  fort  on  Pequot,  now  Thames  river.  They  af¬ 
terwards  determined  firft  to  affault  Myftic  fort,  which 
was  fituated  between  them  and  Pequot  river.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  May  the  attack  was  made. 
The  Indians,  after  a  midnight  revel,  were  buried  in  a 
deep  deep.  At  the  moment  of  their  approach,  the 
centinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light 
his  pipe.  The  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alarm.  The 
Indians  awoke,  feized  their  arrows,  and  began  their 
hideous  yell.  They  were  joined  in  their  tremendous 
noife  by  the  Indians  in  the  Englifh  army,  who  were 
in  the  rear  and  afraid  to  approach.  The  battle  was 
warm  and  bloody,  and  the  victory  complete.  The 
fort  was  taken — about  70  wigwams  burnt — 50  or  60  . 
of  the  Indians  were  killed — many  were  wounded  and 
taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped.  SafTacus  and  his  warriors 
at  Pequot,  {truck  with  terror  at  the  news  of  this  de¬ 
feat,  demolifhed  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wig¬ 
wams,  and  fled  to  the  weitward.  Capt.  Stoughton, 
with  160  men  from  Maffachufets,  had  by  this  time 
arrived  at  Saybrook.  He  with  his  forces  joined  Cap¬ 
tain  Mafon  and  purfued  the  Indians,  and  overtook  and 
furrounded  them  in  a  great  fwamp  near  Fairfield.  A 
Sachem  and  ninety-nine  women  and  children  came  out 
and  delivered  themfelves  up  to  theft:  purfuers.  Terms 
of  peace  were  offered  to  the  reft  :  but  after  a  fhort 
parley  they  determined,  that  as  they  had  lived  they 
would  die  together.  There  were  about  80  who 
made  this  refolution.  Part  of  thefe' efcaped  by  means 
of  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  reft  were  either 
killed  or  taken.  In  this  action  the  Indians  had  guns, 
which  is  the  firft  account  of  their  having  ufed  them. 
Saffacus  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  it  is  reported 
lie  was  murdered  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  and' 
his  company  incorporated  with  them.  Many  of  the 
Indian  captives  were  unjuftifiably  fent  to  Bermudas  and 
fold  for  flares.  The  Pequot  tribe  was  wholly  extin- 
guifhed.  This  fuccefsful  expedition  ftruck  the  Indi¬ 
ans  that  remained  with  fucli  terror,  as  reftrained  them 
from  open  hoftilities  for  near  forty  years  after. 


The  Englifh  thus  obtained  the  country  eaft  of  the  Conne<5tw 
Dutch  fettlements,  by  right  of  conqueft.  The  pur- 
fuit  of-  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  v  ~ 
lands  on  the  fea  coaft  from  Saybrook  to  Fairfield.  It 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favour¬ 
able  report  induced  Metis  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two 
very  refpectable  London  merchants,  and  Mr  Daven¬ 
port,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  piety  and  abilities,  with 
their  company,  who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from 
London,  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the 
place  of  their  fettlement.  Their  friends  in  Maffachu¬ 
fets,  forry  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  dif- 
fuaded  them  from  their  purpofe.  Influenced,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  promifing  profpects  which  the  country  af¬ 
forded,  and  flattering  themfelves  that  they  fliould  be 
out  of  the  jurifdiction  of  a  general  governor,  with 
which  the  country  was  from  time  to  time  threatened, 
they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March 
1638,  with  the  confent  of  their  friends  on  Connecti- 
cut  river,  they  fettled  at  New  Haven,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  flourifhing  colony,  of  which  Quinni- 
piak,  now  New  Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The 
firft  public  worfhip,  in  this  new  plantation,  was  at¬ 
tended  on  Lord's  day,  April  18.  1638,  under  a  large 
fpreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr  Davenport  preached 
from  Matt.  iii.  1.  on  the' temptations  of  the  wildernefs. 

Both  colonies,  by  voluntary  compact,  formed  them¬ 
felves  into  diftinct  commonwealths,  and  remained  fo 
until  their  union  in  1665.  ^ 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  on  Connecticut  river,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  finding  themfelves  without  the  li¬ 
mits  of  any  jurifdiction,  formed  themfelves  into  a  body 
politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government. 

Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Connecticut 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  1662.  The  fubftance 
of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refpect  the  holding  of 
affemblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  magiftrates 
and  other  civil  officers  (except  that  in  the  old  con¬ 
federation  no  perfon  was  to  be  chofen  governor  more 
than  once  in  two  years),  and  the  extent  of  legiflative 
powers,  was  transferred  into,  and  eftablifhed  in  faid 
charter. 

The  firft  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  this 
year,  and  confifted  of  feven  members.  Thefe  were 
chofen  by  the  fettlers  after  Mr  Davenport  had  preach¬ 
ed  from  the  words  of  Solomon,  4  Wifdom  hath  -build - 
4  ed  her  houfe,  fhe  hath  hewed  out  her  feven  pillars.' 

Thefe  men  were  indeed  the  pillars  of  the  church,  to 
whom  the  reft  were  added  as  they  became  qualified. 

They  were  alfo  the  court  to  try  all  civil  actions. 

The  firft  fettlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  com¬ 
mon;  all  purchafes  were  made  in  the  name  and  for  the 
ufe  of  the  whole  plantation  ;  and  the  lands  were  aj> 
portioned  out  to  each  family  according  to.  their  num¬ 
ber  and  original  flock. 

At  their  firft  election,  in  October  1639,  Mr  Theo- 
philus  Eaton  was  chofen  governor  for  the  firft  year. 

Their  elections,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  annual ; 
and  the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1643,  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
four  New  England  colonies,  mentioned  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  New  England,  were  unanimoufly  adopted  by 
the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut. 

The  Englifh  fettlement  on  Delaware,  which  was 
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onne(5ti-  under  the  jurifdiCtion  of  New  Haven,  was  furprized 

cut.  by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons,  under  a 

— Y“;  falfe  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  confpi- 
racy  with  the  Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  court  of  New  Haven,  this  year,  efta- 
blifhed  it  as  a  fundamental  article  not  to  be  difputed, 
That  none  be  admitted  as  free  burgeffes  but  church 
members,  and  that  none  but  fuch  fhould  vote  at  elec¬ 
tions.  They  alfo  ordained,  That  each  town  choofe 
from  among  themfelves  judges  (church  members)  to  be 
a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  aCtions  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminal  caufes,  where 
the  punifhmcnt  was,  fitting  in  the  flocks,  whipping, 
and  lining  not  exceeding  live  pounds.  There  was  li¬ 
berty  of  appeal  from  this  to  the  court  of  magiftrates. 
The  court  of  magillrates  conlilled  of  all  the  magi¬ 
ftrates  throughout  the  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice 
a-year  at  New  Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  cau¬ 
fes.  Six  made  a  quorum.  The  general  court  was  to 
confift  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  magiftrates, 
and  two  reprefentatives  from  each  town.  The  annual 
eleCtion  of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  efta- 
bliflied,  and  has  ever  lince  continued. 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  their  eftablifhing  a  code  of  laws.  To  flippy 
this  defeCt,  the  general  court  ordered,  ‘  That  the  ju¬ 
dicial  laws  of  God,  as  they  were  delivered  to  Mofes, 
and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither 
typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to 
Canaan,  fliall  be  accounted  of  moral  equity  and  gene¬ 
rally  bind  all  offenders,  and  be  rule  to  all  the  courts 
in  this  jurifdiCtion  , in  their  proceedings  againft  offen¬ 
ders,  until  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  here¬ 
after.’ 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mo- 
hegan  and  Narraganfctt  Indians.  A  perfonal  quarrel 
between  Myantonomo,  fachem  of  the  Narraganfetts, 
and  Uncas  fachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  Myantonomo  railed  an  army  of  900 
warriors,  and  marched  towards  the  Mohegan  country. 
Uncas  by  his  fpies  received  timely  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
proach.  His  feat  of  refidence  was  in  fome  part  of 
Norwich.  He.  quickly  collected  600  of  his  braveft 
warriors,  and  told  them,  £  The  Narraganfetts  mull 
not  come  into  our  town;  we  muft  meet  them.’  I  hey 
accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain, 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  halted  within  bow-fhot 
of  each  other.  A  parley  was  propofed  by  Uncas,  and 
agreed  to  by  Myantonomo.  The  fachems  met,  and 
Uncas  addreffed  his  enemy  as  follows.  6  You  have  a 
great  many  brave  men  :  fo  have  I.  You  and  I  have 
quarrelled  ;  but  thefe  warriors,  what  have  they  done  ? 
Shall  they  die  to  avenge  a  private  quarrel  between  us  ? 
No.  Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be, 
and  let  us  fight.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  fliall  be 
yours;  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  fha.ll  be  mine.’  Myan¬ 
tonomo  replied}:  ‘  My  men  came  to  fight,  and  they 
fhall  fight.’  Uncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior,  a- 
ware  of  the  refult  of  the  conference  from  the  fuperior 
force  of  his  enemy,  had  previoufly  fignllied  to  his  men, 
that  if  Myantonomo  refufed  to  fight  him  in  fingle 
combat,  he  would  immediately  fail,  which  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  them  to  begin  the  attack.  As  foon 
therefore  as  Myantonomo  had  finilhed  his  laconic 
peech,  Uncas  dropped :  his  men  inftantly  obeyed  the 
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fignal,  and  poured  in  a  ftiower  of  arrows  upon  the  un-  Connefti- 
fufpeCling  Narraganfetts,  and  milling  on  with  their  v  cut* 
horrid  yells  and  favage  fiercenefs,  put  them  to  flight. 

Many  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  reft  were  clofely 
purfued,  and  fome  were  precipitately  driven  down 
craggy  precipices,  and  dallied  in  pieces.  At  a  place 
called,  from  this  event,  Sachem’s  plain,  Uncas  over¬ 
took  and  feized  Myantonomo  by  the  flioulder.  They 
fat  down  together  ;  and  Uncas  with  a  hoop  called  in 
his  men,  and  the  battle  ceafed.  Doubtful  what  to  do 
with  the  royal  prifoner,  Uncas  and  his  warriors,  in 
council,  determined  to  carry  him  to  the  governor  and 
council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advifed  by  them.  Thither  he 
was  accordingly  conduced.  The  governor  having  advi¬ 
fed  with  his  council,  told  Uncas,  that  the  Englifhwerc 
not  then  at  war  with  the  Narraganfetts,  and  of  courfe 
that  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle  in  the 
matter.  Uncas  was  left  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleafed. 
Myantonomo  was  conduced  back  to  the  plain  where 
he  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Uncas  himielf. 

The  tragic  feene  did  not  end  with  his  death.  Uncas, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  tomahawk 
cut  off  a  large  piece  of  flefli  from  the  fhoulder  of  his 
flaughtered  enemy,  broiled  and  eat  it,  faying,  with 
an  air  of  favage  triumph,  6  It  is  the  fweeteft  meat  I 
ever  eat.  It  makes  me  have  a  flout  heart.’  His  body 
was  afterwards  buried,  and  a  pillar  created  over  it, 
the  remains  of  which  are  vifible  to  this  day. 

The  Narraganfetts  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  death 
of  their  prince,  and  refolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Mohegans.  The  united  colonies  interpofed  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  war  between  them,  but  in  vain.  The  Na;ra- 
ganfetts  refolutely  declared,  they  would  continue  the 
war  until  they  had  Uncas’s  head.  But  as  Uncas  had 
ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Englifh,  they  joined  him  a- 
gainft  his  enemies,  and  were  victorious.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  enmity  of  the  Narraganfetts  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  that  they  afterwards  fent  fome  of  their  men  to 
Uncas,  with  large  prefents,  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
them  in  a  war  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied, 

“  Go  tell  your  king  that  I  will  go  to  Norwich,  and 
advife  with  Major  John  Mafon  and  Mr  Fitch  ;  if  they 
tell  me  to  join  him  and  fight  againft  the  Englifh,  I 
will  join  him.”  In  the  war  that  happened  foon  after, 

Uncas  affifted  the  Englifh,  and  the  Narraganfetts  were 
fubdued,  and  never  after  were  formidable. 

In  confideration  of  the  fuccefs  and  increafe  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  that  they  had  been  of  no 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  profpeCl  of  their  being 
in  future  very  ferviceable  to  it,  the  Englifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  March  10.  1643,  granted  them  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  all  cuftoms,  fubiidies,  and  other  duties,  until 
further  order. 

In  1644,  the  ConneClicut  adventurers  purchafed  of 
Mr  Fenwick,  agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord 
Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  ConneClicut/for 
L.  1600. 

The  hiftory  of  Connecticut  is  marked  with  traces 
of  the  fame  fpirit  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
charaCteriftic  of  the  Maffachufets,  in  different  ft  ages 
of  their  hiftory.  Indeed,  as  Maffacliufcts  was  the 
flock  whence  ConneCficut  proceeded,  this  is  to  be  ex-  . 
peCted. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  from 
their  firft  fettlement,  increafed  rapidly  ;  traCls  of  land 
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Cnnne&i-  were  purchnfed  of  the  Indians,  and  new  towns  fettled 

,  cut*  from  Stamford  to  Storiington,  and  far  back  into  the 

*  country,  when,  In  1661,  Major  John  Mafon,  as  agent 

for  the  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  which 
had  not  before  been  purchafed  by  particular  towns, 
and  made  a  public  furrender  of  them  to  the  colony,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  general  aflembly.  Having  done 
thefe  things,  the  colonies  petitioned  King  Charles  II. 
for  a  charter,  and  their  petition  was  granted.  His 
Majefty,  on  the  23d  of  April  1 66 z]  iffned  his  letters 
patent  under  the  great  feal,  ordaining  that  the  colony 
of  Connedlicut  fhould  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  fa£l  and  in  name,  confirming  to 
them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchafe,  and  fixing  their 
boundaries  as  follows,  viz.  “  All  that  part  of  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  *8  dominions  in  New  England,  in  America,  bound¬ 
ed  eaft  by  Narraganfett  river,  commonly  called  Narra- 
ganfett  bay ,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the  fea  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Maftachufets  plantation, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  and  in  longitude  as  the 
line  of  the  Maftachufets  colony,  running  from  eaft  to 
weft,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  find  Narraganfett  bay  on 
the  call,  to  the  fouth  fea  on  the  weft  part,  with  the 
iilands  thereunto  belonging.”  This  charter  has  ever 
fince  remained  the  bafts  of  the  government  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans  refpedt- 
ing  the  geography  of  America,  when  they  fir  ft  affumed 
the  right  of  giving  away  lands  which  the  God  of  na¬ 
ture  had  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their 
patents  extended  they  knew  not  where,  many  of  them 
were  of  doubtful  conftruCtion,  and  very  often  covered 
each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable 
difputes  and  mifehiefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which 
are  not  fettled  to  this  day.  ConneClicut  conftrucd  her 
charter  literally,  and  palling  over  New  York,  which 
was  then  in  poftefiion  of  the  fubjeCts  of  a  Chriftian 
prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  South  Sea.  Accordingly  purchafes 
were  made  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Delaware  river,  weft 
of  the  welter u  bounds  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
fuppofed  limits  of  Connecticut  charter,  and  fet de¬ 
ments  were  made  thereon  by  people  from,  and  under 
the  jurifdiCtion  of,  Connecticut.  The  charter  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  granted  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  covered 
thefe  fettlements.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dif- 
pute,  which  for  a  long  time  was  maintained  with 
warmth  on  both  fides.  The  matter  wa3  at  lalt  fub- 
mitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  who  de¬ 
cided  the  difpute  in  favour  of  Pennfylvania.  Many, 
however,  ft  ill  afifert  the  juftice  of  the  Connecticut 
claim.  The  ftate  of  Connecticut  has  lately  ceded  to 
Congrefs  all  their  lands  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  except  a 
referve  of  20  miles  fquare.  This  ceflion  Congrefs  have 
accepted,  and  thereby  indubitably  ellablilhed  the  right 
of  Connecticut  to  the  referve. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  was  compre¬ 
hended  within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as 
they  concluded,  within  their  jurifdiCtion.  But  New 
Haven  remonltrated  againft  their  claim,  and  refufed  to 
unite  with  them  until  they  fhould  hear  from  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1665,  when  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  king’s  commiflloners  had  a  defign  upon 
the  New  England  charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies 
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formed  a  union,  which  has  ever  fince  amicably  fubfifted  CorW&j 
between  them.  cut. 

In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  revifed,  and 
the  general  court  ordered  them  to  be  printed :  and  al- 
fo,  that  “  every  family  fhould  buy  one  of  the  law 
books  ;  fuch  as  pay  in  lilver,  to  have  a  book  for  1 2  d. 
fuch  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  half  a  book  ; 
and  fuch  as  pay  in  peafe,  to  pay  2  s.  a  book,  the  peafe 
at  3  s.  the  bulhel.”  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early 
raid  univerfal  fpread  of  law  books,  that  the  people  of 
Connc&icut  are  to  this  day  fo  fond  of  the  law.  In 
17 5°,  the  laws  of  ConneClicut  were  again  reviled,  and 
published  in  a  fmall  folio  volume  of  258  pages.  Dr 
Douglas  obferves,  that  they  were  the  rnoft  natural,  e- 
quitable,  plain,  and  concife  code  of  laws  for  plantations* 
hitherto  extant.”  There  has  been  a  revifion  of  them 
fince  the'  peace,  in  which  they  were  greatly  and  very 
jndicioufly  Amplified. 

The  years  1675  1676  were  diftinguifhed  by 

the  wars  with  Philip  and  his  Indians,  and  with  the 
Narraganfetts,  by  which  the  colony  was  thrown  into 
great  diftrefs  and  confufion.  The  inroads  of  the  en¬ 
raged  favages  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and 
with  fire  and  devaluation. 

In  j  684,  the  charter  of  Maftachufets  bay  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  were  taken  away,  in  confequence  of  Quo 
warrantos  which  had  been  iflued  againft  them.  The 
charter  of  ConneClicut  would  have  lhared  the  fame  fate, 

had  it  not  been  for - Wadfworth,  Efq;  who, 

having  very  artfully  procured  it  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it  under  an  oak 
tree  in  Hartford,  where  it  remained  until  all  danger 
was  over,  and  then  was  dug  up  and  reaflumed. 

ConneClicut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  popu¬ 
lation.  There  have  been  more  emigrations  from  this 
than  from  any  of  the  other  ftates,  and  yet  it  is  &t  pre- 
fent  full  of  inhabitants.  This  increafe,  under  the  di¬ 
vine  benediction,  may  be  aferihed  to  fcveral  caufes. 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  induftrious,  fugacious 
hufbandmen.  Their  farms  furnilh  them  with  all  the 
necelfaries,  molt  of  the  conveniences,  and  but  few  of 
the  luxuries,  of  life.  They  of  courfe  are  generally  tem¬ 
perate,  and,  if  they  clioofe,  can  fubftjl  with  as  much 
independence  as  is  confiftent  with  happinefs.  The  fub- 
fillence  of  the  farmer  is  fubllantial,  and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  incidental  circuinftances,  like  that  of  molt  o- 
ther  profeftions.  There  is  no  neceftity  of  ferving  an 
apprenticefhip  to  the  bufinefs,  nor  of  a  large  Hock  of 
money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who 
deal  much  111  barter,  have  lefs  need  of  money  than  any 
other  clafs  of  people.  The  cafe  with  which  a  com¬ 
fortable  fubfiftence  is  obtained,  induces  the  hufband- 
man  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm 
makes  him  llrong  and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully 
through  the  day — eats  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with 
a  gladfome  heart— at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  boun¬ 
teous  God  for  his  daily  blefiings — retires  to  reft,  and 
his  fleep  is  fweet.  Such  circuinftances  as  thefe  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  this  ftate. 

Befides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government, 
and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown 
eftates,  with  rich  and  ambitious  landlords,  to  have  an 
undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  election  of  civil 
officers.  Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  mull 
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continue  to  be  fo  as  long  as  eftates  defeend  as  they  now 
do.  No  perfon  is  prohibited  from  voting,  or  from 
being  elected  into  office,  on  account  of  his  poverty. 
He  who  has  the  moil  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  molt 
money,  is  generally  chofeninto  public  office.  As  in- 
flanees  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life, 
have  arifen  to  the  firfl  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  filled 
them  with  dignity  and  reputation.  That  hafe  bufinefs 
of  electioneering,  which  is  fo  directly  calculated  to  in¬ 
troduce  wicked  and  defigning  men  into  office,  is  yet 
but  little  known  in  Connecticut.  A  man  who  wifhes 
to  be  chofen  into  office,  acts  wifely  for  that  end,  when 
he  keeps  his  defires  to  himfelf. 

A  thirit  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  the  ftate.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  receive  a 
public  education,  than  in  any  of  the  dates.  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin  and  other  literary  characters'*  have  honoured  this 
ft  ate  by  faying,  that  it  is  the  Athens  of  America . 

The  revolution,  which  fo  eflentially  affected  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  moft  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  While  under  the  jurifdiCtion  of  Great  Britain, 
they  elected  their  own  governors,  and  all  fubordinate 
civil  officers,  and  made  their  own  laws  in  the  fame 
manner  and  with  as  little  control  as  they  now  do. 
Connecticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as 
perfeCt  and  as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  cxiited. 
While  other  flates,  more  monarchical  in  their  govern¬ 
ment  and  manners,  have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  un¬ 
dertaking  the  difficult  talk  of  altering  their  old,  or 
forming  new  conftitutions,  and  of  changing  their  mo¬ 
narchical  for  republican  manners,  Connecticut  has 
uninterruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to 
government  and  manners;  and  by  thefe  means  has  a- 
voided  thofe  convulfions  which  have  rent  other  ilates 
into  violent  parties. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  the  relation  or 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

Connection,  or  Continuity ,  in  the  drama,  confifts 
in  the  joining  of  the  feveral  feenes  together. 

The  connection  is  faid  to  be  obferved,  when  the 
feenes  of  an  act  fueceed  one  another  immediately, 
and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  ftage  is  never  left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  four 
fpecies  under  which,  according  to  Mr  Harris,  all  words 
may  be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  and  as  they 
conneCt  fentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the  different 
names  of  conjunctions  and  prepoftiens.  See  Grammar. 

C0NN1VENT  valves,  in  anatomy,  thofe  wrin¬ 
kles,  cellules,  and  vafcules,  which  are  found  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  two  inteftines  ilium  and  jejunum.  See  A- 
x atomy  n°  9 et  frq. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  ufed  in 
Englifh  :  it  literally  denotes  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  any 
thing  ;  being  formed  of  the  verb  connoitre ,  Ci  to  know, 
underhand.”  Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  critic,  or  perfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge 
or  mailer  in  any  way,  particularly  in  matters  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  fculpture. 

CONNOR  (Bernard),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1 666.  Having  determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
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of  phyficjhe  went  to  France,  and  refided  fometirne  in  the  Connor 
uiiiverfity  of  Montpelier.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris; 
where  he  obtained  great  fkill  in  medicine,  anatomy,  v 
and  chemillry.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Venice, 
with  the  two  fons  of  the  high-chancellor  of  Poland  ; 
and  then  taking  a  tour  through  great  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  went  to  Warfaw,  where  lie  was  made  phyfi¬ 
cian  to  king  John  Sobiefki .  In  1695,  he  came  to 
England,  read  a  courfe  of  lectures  in  London  and 
Oxford,  and  became  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
College  of  Phyficians  ;  afterwards,  being  invited  to 
Cambridge,  he  read  public  lectures  there,  and  made 
various  experiments  in  chemillry.  He  has  rendered 
himfelf  memorable  for  a  philofophical  and  medical  trea- 
tife  in  Latin,  entitled  EvangeUmn  Medici ,  i.  e.  “  the 
Phy lip i aii’s  Gofpel  tending  to  explain  the  miracles 

performed  by  Chrill  as  natural  events,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  phflofophy.  He  wrote  alfo  a  hiflory 
of  Poland;  and  died  in  1698,  aged  32. 

Connor,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim  and  province  of  Ulller.  W.  Loner.  6.  30.  N. 

Lat.  54.  50. 

CONOCARPUS,  button-wood:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
48th  order,  Aggregate.  The  corolla  is  pentapeta- 
lous ;  the  feeds  naked,  folitary,  inferior;  the  flowers 
aggsegate*  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  erecta  and 
procumbens,  both  natives  of  the  Well  Indies.  They 
rife  to  the  height  of  about  1 6  feet,  but  are  trees  of  110 
beauty,  nor  is  the  wood  of  them  ufed  for  any  mechanic 
purpofe  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally. 

They  are,  however,  preferved  in  fome  botanic  gardens 
in  Britain  for  the  fake  of  variety 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  fecticn  about  its  axis.  See 
Conic  Sections. 

CONOIDES,  in  anatomy,  «a  gland  found  in  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  pincaRs ,  from  its 
refemblance  to  a  pine-apple.  See  Anatomy,  n°  132. 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general  and  ad¬ 
miral,  fiourifhed  394  years  before  Chrill.  See  Atti¬ 
ca,  n°  162,  163.  After  his  defeat  by  Lyfandcr,  he 
fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus  :  after  which  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Perfia  ;  with  whofc  army  he  delivered  Athens  from 
the  opprefiion  of  llrangers,  and  rebuilt  its  walls.  In 
the  360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  Lacedemonians- 
in  a  fea-fight  near  Cnidus  upon  the  coall  of  Afia,  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  fovereign  rule  they  had  on  fea  ever 
fmee  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  had  fome  other  confi- 
derable  advantages  over  them  :  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Teribazus  a  Pcrfian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he 
was  put  to  death. 

CONOPS,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the*  order  diptera,  the  characters  of  which  are  : 

The  rollrum  is  porrected,  and  jointed  like  a  knee.  The 
antennae  terminate  by  a  flat  and  folid  articulation,  re- 
fembling  the  bowl  of  a  fpoon,  with  a  lateral  brittle, 
which  when  clofely  examined  appears  to  be  very  hairw 
Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  1.  The 
eacitrans  is  to  be  found  every  where,  efpecially  ' 
in  autumn,  when  it  haraffis  the  horfes,  and  draws  * 
blood  from  them  with  its  fling.  2.  The  macroce- 
phala  might  at  firfl  fight  be  miftaken  for  a  fpecies  of 
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Conavlum  wafp.  It  is  fmooth  j  the  forepart  of  the  head  is 
it  lemon-colour,  as  are  the  pokers ;  the  feet  are  dun- 

V  C°"ra  coloured.  The  thorax  19  variegated  with  black  and 

*’*  reddifh  dun.  The  fame  takes  place  with  refpedl  to 
the  fegments  of  the  abdomen ;  fome  of  which  are  edged 
with  lemon-colour,  chiefly  the  fecond,  and  part  of 
the  third,  towards  the  fides.  The  wings  are  brown, 
watered,  and  clouded.  This  beautiful  conops  is  found 
in  meadows.  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  other  fpe- 
cies. 

CONOVIUM,  (anc.  geog. )  a  town  of  the  Ordo- 
viccs,  in  Britain.  From  its  ruins  arofe,  at  the  di- 
flance  of  four  miles,  Aberconnvey ,  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwey,  in  Caernarvonfhire  \  and  on  the  fpot  where 
Conovium  flood  is  a  hamlet,  called  Carhean,  the  old 
town,  (Camden.) 

CONQUEST,  in  civil  jurifprudence,  is  the  ac¬ 
quifition  of  property  in  common  by  a  number  of  pcr- 
fons. 

In  fome  countries  they  confound  acquifition  with 
ccnqueft ;  but,  according  to  the  moll  general  accep¬ 
tation,  acquifition  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated 
goods  before  the  eilablifliment  of  a  community : 
whereas  by  the  term  conquejl ,  is  ordinarily  intended 
whatever  is  acquired  by  a  number  of  perfons  in  com¬ 
munity  ;  or  by  fome  one  for  all  the  others. — As  it  is 
more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons  by  marriage 
that  a  community  of  property  takes  place  ;  fo  it  is  in 
reference  to  them  that  we  frequently  ufe  the  word 
conquejl .  There  are  neverthelefs  conquefls  alfo  among 
other  perfons  who  are  in  a  tacit  community  or  fociety; 
fuch  as  obtain  by  particular  local  culloms.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  has  been  contended  by 
feveral,  that  William  I.  claimed  this  kingdom  ;  that 
is,  not  by  right  of  arms,  but  by  right  of  conqueil  or 
acqueft  ;  under  promife  of  fucceflion  made  by  Edward 
the  Confeflor,  and  a  contract  entered  into  by  Harold 
.to  fuppovt  his  pretenfions  to  that  fucceflion  :  and  by 
old  writers,  con  qu Jius,  acqujitio,  and  perquifitio ,  are 
frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms. 

Conquest,  in  the  law  of  nations,  is  the  acquifi¬ 
tion  of  fovereignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fome  fo¬ 
reign  prince  ;  who  reduces  the  vanquifhed  under  his 
empire.  The  right  of  conqueft  is  derived  from  the 
laws  of  war  ;  aud  when  a  people  is  fubjedled,  the  con- 
dudl  of  the  conqueror  is  regulated  by  four  kinds  of 
law.  Firfl,  the  law  of  nature,  which  dictates  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  felf- preservation  ;  fecondly,  onr  reafon, 
which  teaches  us  to  ufe  others,  as  we  would  be  treat¬ 
ed  ourfelves;  thirdly,  the  laws  of  political  fociety,  to 
which  nature  has  not  afiigned  any  precife  boundary; 
Jaflly,  the  law  which  is  derived  from  the  particular  cir- 
eumftances  attending  the  conqueil.  .Thus,  a  flate 
conquered  by  another  will  be  treated  in  one  of  the 
four  methods  following:  Either  the  conqueror  will 
Continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and  will  only  claim  the 
.exercife  of  civil  and  ecdefiaftical  fovereignty  ;  or  he 
will  impofe  a  new  form  of  government ;  or  he  will  de- 
flroy  the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and  incorporate  the 
inhabitants  with  others;  or  he  will  exterminate  them. 

CONRAD  II.  eledled  emperor  of  Germany  in  1004. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  again fl  moft  of  the 
^  German  dukes  who  had  revolted  from  him  ;  and  he 
put  Ernefl  duke  of  Suabja  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
'  N°  89. 


pire.  This  being  one  of  thecarhefl  inftanccs  of  fuch  a 
proscription,  the  formula  is  inferted  here  for  its  fingu-  M 
larky.  ‘‘  We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  Co^an? 
orphans  ;  and  we  fend  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  1  -  ^  _ 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.”  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince  that  the  German  fiefs  became  hereditary. 

He  died  in  1039. 

Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1138.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  oppofed  his  eledlion,  and  being  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  du¬ 
chy,  he  could  not  furvive  his  difgrace.  The  margrave 
of  Auflria  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  Bavaria ;  but  Welfti,  uncle  to  the  deceafed 
Duke,  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the  caftle 
of  Winfburgh  :  the  battle  fought  upon  this  occafion  is 
famous  in  liiftory,as  having  given  rife  to  the  party  names 
of  Guelphs  and  Gtbbelines ,  afterwards  afTumcd  in  Italy. 

The  parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians  was  IVeJfit , 
from  the  name  of  their  general  ;  that  of  the  Imperia- 
lillf  Werblin^en ,  from  a  fmall  village  where  Frederic 
Duke  of  Suabia,  their  commander,  had  been  nur- 
fed  :  by  degrees  thefe  names  ferved  to  diitiuguifli 
the  two  parties  ;  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  fuch  rough  words,  formed  from 
them  their  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines.  He  died  in 
1 152. 

Conrad  of  Liclitenau,  or  Abbas  Ufpergenlis,  was 
author  of  an  Univerfal  Chronology  from  the  creation 
to  1229,  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  Cha.V, 

He  collected  a  fine  library,  and  died  about  the  year 
1240. 

CONRADIN,  or  Conrad  junior,  fon  of  Con¬ 
rad  IV.  was  acknowledged  Emperor  by  the  Gibbe- 
lines,  who  received  him  in  triumph  at  Rome :  but 
Pope  Alexauder  IV.  had  publifhed  a  crufade  againfl 
this  orphan;  and  Urban  VII.  his  fucceflor,  gave  the 
empire  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
king  of  France  ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though 
powerfully  fnpported  even  by  the  Turks,  loft  a  battle, 
in  which  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  was  beheaded,  by 
order  of  hisbafe  opponent,  publicly  at  Naples  in  1229, 
in  the  1 8th  year  of  his  age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  Dukes  of  Suabia,  winch  had  produced  feveral 
kings  and  emperors. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Kindred,  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  thefe  fubjedls  to  be,  'vinculum  perfona- 
rum  ah  eodem  Jlipite  defeendentium  ;  “  the  connection  or 
relation  of  perfons  defeended  from  the  fame  flock  or 
common  ancellor.”  This  confanguinity  is  either  lineal 
or  collateral. 

Lineal  confanguinity  is  that  which  fubfifls  between 
perfons  of  whom  one  is  defeended  in  a  dir-edl  line  from 
the  other;  as  between  John  Stiles  (the  fropofitus  in 
the  table  of  confanguinity)  and  his  father,  grandfa¬ 
ther,  great-grandfather,  and  fo  upwards  in  the  dire& 
afeending  line ;  or  between  John  Stiles  and  his  fon, 
grand- fon,  great -grandfon,  and  fo  downwards  in  the 
diredt  defeending  line.  Every  generation,  in  this  di- 
redt  lineal  confanguinity,  conftitutes  a  different  de¬ 
gree,  reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards  :  the 
father  of  John  Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the  firft  de¬ 
gree,  and  fo  likewife  is  his  fon ;  his  grandfire  and 
grandfon,  in  the  fecond  ;  his  great  grandfire  and  great- 
grandfon  in  the  third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way  of 
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Confangui-  reckoning  the  degrees  in  the  diredl  line  ;  and  therefore 
nity.  univerfally  obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil  and  canon,  as 
in  the  common  law. 

The  do&rine  of  lineal  confanguinity  is  fufficiently 
plain  and  obvious  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  firfl  view,  aflo- 
nifhing  to  confider  the  number  of  lineal  anceflors 
which  every  man  has,  within  no  very  great  number 
of  degrees  :  and  fo  many  different  bloods  is  a  man 
faid  to  contain  in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ance¬ 
flors.  Of  thefe  he  hath  two  in  the  firfl  defeending  de¬ 
gree  ;  his  own  parents  :  he  hath  four  in  the  fccond  ; 
the  parents  of  his  father,  and  the  parents  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  :  he  hath  eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his 
two  grandfathers,  and  of  his  two  grandmothers:  and, 
by  the  fame  rule  of  progreffion,  he  hath  128  in  the  fe- 
venth  ;  1024  in  the  tenth  ;  and  at  the  20th  degree,  or 
the  diftance  of  20  generations,  every  man  hath  above 
a  million  of  anceflors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  de- 
monflrate  (a).  This  lineal  confanguinity,  we  may 
obferve,  falls  ftridlly  within  the  definition  of  vin¬ 
culum  perfonarum  ah  eodem  Jlipite  defeendentium ;  fince  li¬ 
neal  relations  are  fuch  as  defeend  one  from  the  other, 
and  both  of  courfe  from  the  fame  common  anceflor. 

Collateral  kindred  anfwers  to  the  fame  defeription  : 
collateral  relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this, 
that  they  defeend  from  the  fame  flock  or  anceflor ; 
but  differing  in  this,  that  they  do  not  defeend  the  one 
from  the  other.  Collateral  kinfmen,  then,  are  fuch  as 
lineally  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame  anceflor,  who  is 
the  Jlirps ,  or  66  root,”  the  Jlipcs ,  “  trunk,”  or  common 
flock,  from  whence  thefe  relations  are  branched  out. 
As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  who  have  each  a  nu- 
Vol.  V.  Tart  I. 


merous  iffue  :  both  thefe  iffues  are  lineally  defeended  Confangn*- 
from  John  Stiles  as  their  common  anceflor ;  and  they  nhy* 
are  collateral  kinfmen  to  each  other,  becaufe  they  are  v  11 ' J* 

all  defeended  from  this  common  anceflor,  and  all  have 
a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi¬ 
nates  them  confanguineous . 

We  mufl  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  very  be¬ 
ing  of  collateral  confanguinity  confifls  in  this  defeent 
from  one  and  the  fame  common  anceflor.  Thus  Ti* 
tius  and  his  brother  are  related  ;  why?  becaufe  both 
are  derived  from  one  father  :  Titius  and  his  firfl  con- 
fin  are  related  ;  why  ?  becaufe  both  defeend  from  the 
fame  grandfather;  and  his  fecond  con  fin’s  claim  to 
confanguinity  is  this,  that  they*  are  both  derived  from 
one  and  the  fame  great-grandfather.  In  fhort,  as 
many  anceflors  as  a  man  has,  fo  many  common  flocks 
he  has  from  which  colfateral  kinfmen  may  be  derived. 

And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  writ,  that  there  is  one 
couple  of  common  anceflors  belonging  to  us  all,  from 
vvfiom  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  defeended,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  confequence  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  fome  degree  related  to  one  another.  For,  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  only  fuppofc  each  couple  of  our  anceflors 
to  have  left,  one  with  another,  two  children  ;  and 
each  of  thofc  children  to  have  left,  on  an  average,  two 
more  (and  without  fuch  a  fuppofition  the  human  fpc- 
cies  mufl  be  daily  diminifhing)  ;  we  fhall  find  that  all 
of  us  have  now  fubfifling'near  270  millions  of  kindred 
in  the  15th  degree,  at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  feve- 
ral  common  anceflors  as  we  ourfelves  are;  befides  thofe 
that  are  one  or  two  degrees  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  common  flock,  who  may  amount  to  as  many 
X  x  more. 


(a)  This  will  feem  furprifing  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  increafing  power  of  progrefiive 
numbers  ;  but  is  palpably  evident  from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progreffion,  in  which  the  firfl 
term  is  2,  and  the  denominator  alfo  2  :  or,  to  fpeak  more  intelligibly,  it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has 
two  anceflors  in  the  firfl  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at  every  remove  ;  becaufe  each  of  our  ance- 
ftors  has  alfo  two  immediate  anceflors  of  his  own. 


I 

2 

2 

4 

3 

8 

4 

16 

5 

32 

6 

64 

7 

128 

3 

256 

9 

512 

10 

1024 

1 1 

2048 

12 

4096 

r3 

8192 

H 

16384 

l5 

32768 

16 

65536 

17 

131072 

18 

262144 

19 

524288 

20 

1048576 

A  fhortcr  way  of  finding  the  number  of  anceflors  at  any  even  degree,  is  by  fquaring  the  number  of  an* 
ceflors  at  half  that  number  of  degrees.  Thus,  16,  the  number  of  anceflors  at  4  degrees,  is  the  fquarc 
of  4,  the  number  of  anceflors  at  two;  256  is  the  fquare  of  16 ;  65536  of  256;  and  the  number  of  ance¬ 
stors  at  40  degrees  would  be  the  fquare  of  1,048,576,  or  upwards  of  a  million  of  millions. 
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Confangui- more  (b).  And  if  this  calculation  fhould  appear  in- 
nity-  compatible  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth, 
It  is  becaufe,  by  intermarriages  among  the  feveral  de- 
fcendents  from  the  fame  anceftor,  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  modes  of  confanguinity  may  be  confolidated  in 
one  perfon  ;  or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a  hundred  or 
a  thoufand  different  ways. 

The  method  of  computing  thefe  degrees  in  the  ca¬ 
non  law,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  as  follows.  We 
begin  at  the  common  anceftor,  and  reckon  downwards; 
and  in  whatfoever  degree  the  two  perfons,  or  the 
moft  remote  of  them,  is  diftant  from  the  common  an¬ 
ceftor,  that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are  related  to 
each  other.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are  related 
in  the  firft  degree  ;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one  :  Titius  and  his  nephew  are 
related  in  the  fecond  degree  ;'  for  the  nephew  is  two 
degrees  removed  from  the  common  anceftor,  viz.  his 
own  grandfather,  the  father  of  Titius:  or  (to  give 
a  more  illuftrious  inftance  from  the  Englifh  annals) 
King  Henry  VII.  who  flew  Richard  III.  in  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  was  related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth 
degreed  Let  the  propqftus ,  therefore,  in  the  table  of 
confanguinity,  reprefentKing  Richard  III.  and  the  clafs 
marked  e,  King  Henry  VII.  Now  their  common  flock 
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or  anceftor  was  King  Edward  III.  the  olavus  in  the  Confangui- 
fajne  table  :  from  him  to  Edmund  Duke  of  York,  the  nity‘ 

proavus'i s  one  degree;  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  v  'J 
the  avus ,  two  ;  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  pater , 
three  ;  to  King  Richard  III.  th  z  propofitus,  four;  and 
from  King  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Gant  (a)  is  one  de¬ 
gree  ;  to  John  Earl  of  Somerfet  (b)  two;  to  John 
Duke  of  Somerfet  (c)  three;  to  Margaret  Countefs 
of  Richmond  (d)  four;  to  King  Henry  VII.  (e)  five. 

Which  laft-mentioned  prince,  being  the  fartheft  re¬ 
moved  from  the  common  flock,  gives  the  denomination 
to  the  degree  of  kindred  in  the  canon  and  municipal 
law.  Though  according  to  the  computation  of  the 
civilians  (who  count  upwards  from  either  of  the  per¬ 
fons  related,  to  the  common  flock,  and  then  down¬ 
wards  again  to  the  other;  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
perfon  both  afeending  and  depending)  thefe  two 
princes  were  related  in  the  ninth  degree  :  for  from 
King  Richard  III.  to  Richard  Duke  of  York  is  one 
degree  ;  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge  two  ;  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Duke  of  York  three;  to  King  Edward  III.’  the 
common  anceftor,  four  ;  to  John  of  Gant  five  ;  to 
John  Earl  of  Somerfet  fix  ;  to  John  Duke  of  So¬ 
merfet  feven  ;  to  Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond 
eight ;  to  King  Henry  VII.  nine.  See  the  Table  of 

Confanguinity 


(b)  This  will  fwell  more  confiderably  than  the  former  calculation :  for  here,  though  the  firft  term  is  but  i,  the 
denominator  is  4;  that  is,  there  is  one  kinfman  (a  brother)  in  the  firft  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  the 
propofitus ,  the  two  dependents  from  the  firft  couple  of  anceftors ;  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number  of 
kindred  mult  be  the  quadruple  of  tfiofe  in  the  degree  which  immediately  precedes  it.  For  fince  each  couple  of 
anceftors  ha3  two  dependents  who  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  will  follow,  that  the  ratio  in  which  all  the 
dependents  increafe  downwards,  muft  be  double  to  that  in  which  the  anceftors  increafe  upwards  :  but  we  have 
feen,  that  the  anceftors  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio  :  therefore  the  dependents  muft  increafe  in  a  double  dupli¬ 
cate  y  that  is,  in.  a  quadruple  ratio. 


mal  Degrees .  Number  of  Kindred 

I 

1 

2 

4 

3 

16 

4 

64 

5 

256 

6 

*024  . 

7 

4096 

8 

16384 

9 

65536 

10 

262144 

1 1 

1048576 

12 

4194304 

r3 

16777216 

H 

67108864 

r5 

268435456 

16 

1073741824 

17 

4294967296 

18 

17179869184 

19 

68719476736 

20 

274877906944 

a  more  compendious  procefs,  viz, 

the  number  of  anceftors,  at  any  given  degree  ;  which  will  furnifti?  us  with  the  number  of  kindred  we  have  in  the 
fame  degree,  at  equal  diftance  with  ourfelves  from  the  common  flock,  befides  thofe  at  unequal  diftances.  Thus, 
in  the  tenth  lineal  degree,  the  number  of  anceftors  is  1024  ;  its  half,  or  the  couples,  amount  to  512  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  kindred  in  the  tenth  collateral  degree  amounts  therefore  to  262144,  or  the  fquare  of  512.  And  if  we 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  recoiled!  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  families  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  obferve  how 
far  they  agree  with  this  account ;  that  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  ovne  brother  or  filler,  four 
firft* coufins,  fixteen  fecond- coufins,  and  fo  on  ;  we  ftiall  find,  that  the  prefent  calculation  is  very  far  from  be¬ 
ing  overcharged* 
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Confangui- Confanguinity  (Plate  CXLVI),  wherein  all  the  de- 
rAty> "  grees  of  collateral  kindred  to  the  propofitus  are  com - 
Conicttnwe,  as  far  ag  the  tenth  of  the  civilians  and  the 

leventh  of  the  canonifts  inclufive  ;  the  former  being 
dillingui died  by,the  numeral  letters,  the  latter  by  the 
common  ciphers. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity  (degrees  of),  forbid¬ 
den  in  marriage.  See  Marriage  ;  and  Law,  Part 
III.  N  clx.  4. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity ,  an  obje&ion  againft 
a  judge.  See  Law,  Part  III,  N°  clvi.  12.  Againft 
a  witnefs,  ibid,  clxxxiv.  1  2. 

CONSCIENCE,  a  fecret  teftimony  of  the  foul, 
whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are 
naturally  good,  and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil.  See 
Moral  Philofophy. 

A  man  of  integrity  will  never  liften  to  any  reafon,  or 
give  way  to  any  ineafure,  or  be  milled  by  any  induce¬ 
ment,  againft  confcience. — The  inhabitants  of  a  great 
town  offered  Marfhal  de  Turenne  100,000  crowns, 
upon  condition  he  would  take  another  road,  and  not 
march  his  troops  their  way.  He  anfwered  them,  “  As 
your  town  is  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I 
cannot  accept  the  money  you  offer  me.” — The  Earl 
of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  making  a  de- 
fceift  in  Guienne,  carried  by  ftorm  the  town  of  Ber¬ 
gerac,.  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  A  Welch 
knight  happened  by  chance  to  light  upon  the  receiver’s 
office.  He  found  there  fuch  a  quantity  of  money 
that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  his  gene¬ 
ral  with  it.  imagining  that  fo  great  a  booty  naturally 
belonged  to  him.  Blit  he  was  agreeably  furprifed 
when  the  earl  told  him,  with  a  pleafant  countenance, 
that  he  wi(hed  him  joy  of  his  good  fortune  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  make  the  keeping  of  his  word  to  depend 
upon  the  great  dr  little  value  of  the  thing  he  had  pro- 
mifed. — In  the  fiege  of  Falifci  by  Camillus  general  of 
the  Romans,  the  fchoolmafler  of  the  town,  who  had 
the  children  of  the-fenators  under  his  care,  led  them 
abroad  under  the  pretext  of  recreation,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  faying  to  Camillus,  that 
by  this  artifice  lie  had  delivered  Falifci  into  his  hands. 
Camillus  abhorring  this  treachery,  obferved,  “  That 
there  were  laws  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace ;  and 
that  the  Romans  were  taught  to  make  war  with  inte¬ 
grity  not  lefs  than  with  courage.”  He  ordered  the 
fchoolmafler  to  be  flripped,  his  hands  to  be  bound  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  boys  to  be 
lafhed  back  into  the  town.  The  Falerians,  formally 
obftinate  in  refiflance,  ft  1  uck  with  an  a&  of  juftice  fo 
illuftrious,  delivered  themlelves  up  to  the  Romans  ; 
convinced  that  they  would  be  far  better  to  have  the 
Romans  for  their  allies  than  their  enemies. 

It  is  a  faying,  That  no  man  ever  offended  his  own 
confcience,  but  fir  it  or  latl  it  was  revenged  upon  him. 
The  power  of  confcience  indeed  has  been  remarked  in 
all  ages,  and  the  examples  of  it  upon  record  aie  innu¬ 
merable.  The  following  is  related  by  Mr  Fordyce, 
f  Vol  II  *n  ^is  Dialogues  on  Education  f,  as  a  real  occurrence 
p.  40 which  happened  in  a  neighbouring  ftate  not  many 
years  ago.  A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  chara&ei  and 
eonfiderable  wealth,  having  occafion  in  the  way  of  his 
bufinefs  to  travel  at  rne  diftance  from  the  place  of 
his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  fervant,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  his  portmanteau.  He  had  with  him  fome 


of  his  bell  jewels,  and  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  which  Confcience 
his  fervant  was  like  wife  privy.  The  mafter  having  oc-  II  . 
cafion  to  difnlount  on  the  road,  the  fervant  watching  ConfcriPt * 
his  opportunity,  took  a  piflol  from  his  mafter’s  fatldle  "" 
and  (hot  him  dead  on  the  fpot ;  then  rifled  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  ftone  to  his 
neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  neareft  canal.  With  this 
booty  he  made  off  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  neither  he  nor  his 
mafter  were  known.  There  he  began  to  trade  in  a 
very  low  way  at  firft,  that  his  obfeurity  might  fereen 
him  from  obfervation,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  good 
many  years  feemed  to  rife,  by  the  natural  prog  refs  of 
bufinefs,  into  wealth  and  confideration  ;  fo  that  his 
good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  efFed  and  reward 
of  induftry  and  virtue.  Of  thefe  he  counterfeited  the 
appearance  fo  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit, 
married  into  a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  hid¬ 
den  ft  ores  difcreetly,  as  he  favv  occalion,  and  joining 
to  all  an  univerfal  affability,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
fhare  of  the  government  of  the  town,  and  rofe  from 
one  poft  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chofen  chief 
magiftrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair  cha- 
rader,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  fmall  applaufe, 
both  as  a  governor  and  a  judge  ;  till  one  day  as  he  fat 
on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  a  criminal 
was  brought  before  him  who  was  accufed  of  murder¬ 
ing  his  mafter.  The  evidence  came  out  full,  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdid  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty, 
and  the  whole  affembly  waited  the  fentence  of  the  pre- 
fident  of  the^court  (which  he  happened  to  be  that 
day)  with  great  fulpence.  Mean  while  he  appeared 
to  be  in  unufual  diforder  and  agitation  of  mind,  and 
his  colour  changed  often  ;  at  length  he  arofe  from  his 
feat,  and  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed  him¬ 
felf  juft  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  “  You 
fee  before  you  (fa id  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  thofe 
who  had  fat  on  the  bench  with  him),  a  ftriking  ia- 
Itance  of  the  juft:  awards  of  heaven,  which  this  day, 
after  30  years  concealment,  prefents  to  you  a  greater 
criminal  than  the  man  juft  now  found  guilty.”  Then 
he  made  an  ample  confeffion  of  his  guilt,  and  of  all 
its  aggravations.  “  Nor  can  I  feel  (continued  he) 
any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  confcience, 
but  by  requiring  that  juftice  be  forthwith  done  againft 
me  in  the  moft  public  and  folemn  manner.”  We  mav 
eafily  fuppofe  the  amazement  of  all  the  affembly,  and 
cipecially  of  his  fellow -judges.  However,  they  proceed¬ 
ed,  upon  this  confeffion,  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him,  and 
he  died  with  all  the  fymptams  of  a  penitent  mind. 

Courts  of  Conscience ,  are  courts  for  recovery  of 
fmall  debts,  conftituted  by  a£  of  parliament  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Weftminfter,  &c.  and  other  populous  and  trading 
diftri&s.  6 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Mctaphyficians,  in  lieu  of  ' 
the  word  confcience ,  which  feems  appropriated  to  theo¬ 
logical  or  moral  matters,  ordinarily  ufe  that  of  con - 
feioufnefs  ;  whereby  they  mean  an  inner  fentiment  of  a 
thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  no¬ 
tion.  In  this  fenfe  they  lay  that  we  do  not  know 
our  own  foul,  nor  are  allured  of  the  exiftence  of  our 
own  thoughts,  otherwife  than  by  ft  If confcioufnefs. 

See  Metaphysics. 

CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  fenators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  con - 
X  x  2  /cr^f>i 
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Confecra-  fcript  fathers ,  on  account  of  their  names  being  all  en- 
tion,  tered  in  one  regifter. 

Con  fen  CONSECRATION,  the  a&  of  devoting  any  thing 

to  the  fervice  and  worfhip  of  God.  The  Mofaical 
law  ordained,  that  all  the  firft-born,  both  of  man  and 
beaft,  fhould  be  fan&ified  or  confecrated  to  God.  We 
find  alfo,  that  Jofhua  confecrated  the  Gibeonites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  temple;  and  that  the  Hebrews  fometimes  con¬ 
fecrated  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which 
they  were  no  longer  in  their  power. 

Among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  the  confecration  of 
churches  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  fo- 
lemnity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three 
fir  ft  ages,  is  uncertain  ;  the  authentic  accounts  reach¬ 
ing  no  higher  than  the  fourth,  when,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Conftantine,  churches  were  everywhere  built, 
and  dedicated  with  great  folemnity.  Some  think  the 
confecration  confided  in  fetting  up  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  or  in  placing  a  communion-table  in  the  church  ; 
and  others,  that  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyrical  fermon  in  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  which 
was  compofed  on  purpofe  for  the  church  to  be  confe¬ 
crated.  The  Romaiiifts  have  a  great  deal  of  pious 
foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of  confecration  ;  which  they 
beftow  on  almoft  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles,  books, 
water,  oil,  afhes,  palms,  fwords,  banners,  pictures, 
croftes,  agnus-dei’s,  rofes,  childrens  clouts,  &c. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  always  confecrated 
with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was 
left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  bilhop.  That  obferved 
by  bilhop  Laud,  in  confecrating  St  Catherine  Creed 
church,  in  London,  gave  great  offence. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  in  the  eucharift. 

Consecration,  among  medalifts,  is  the  ceremony 
of  the  apotheofis  of  an  emperor,  or  his  tranflation  in¬ 
to  heaven  and  reception  among  the  gods.  On  medals 
the  confecration  is  thus  reprefen  ted  :  on  one  fide  is 
the  emperor’s  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  fometimes 
veiled  ;  and  the  inscription  gives  him  the  title  of  divus  : 
on  the  reverfe  is  a  temple,  a  buftum,  an  altar,  or  an 
eagle  taking  its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  off 
the  altar,  or  from  a  cippus  :  at  other  times  the  em¬ 
peror  is  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle  ;  the 
infeription  always,  confecratio .  Tftefe  are  the  ufual 
fymbols :  yet  on  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Antoninus  is 
the  Antonine  column.  In  the  apotheofis  of  empreffes, 
inllead  of  an  eagle  there  is  a  peacock.  As  to  the  ho¬ 
nours  rendered  thefe  princes  aftei  death,  they  were  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  words  confecratio.,  pater ,  divus,  and  dens. 
Sometimes  around  the  temple  or  altar  are  put,  memoria 
felix,  or  memorise  atcrnce  :  for  prhiceffes,  aternitas ,  and 
fulerilus  recepia  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  dea ,  or  e£0t. 

CONSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  rpuch  the 
fame  with  Assent. 

Consent  of  Parts ,  in  the  animal  economy,  an  a- 
greement  or  fympathy,  whereby  when  one  part  is  im¬ 
mediately  affe&ed,  another  at  a  diftance  becomes  af- 
fe&ed  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  mutual  accord  or  confent  is  fuppofed  to  be  ef- 
fedled  by  the  commerce  of  the  nerves,  and  their  art¬ 
ful  diftribution  and  ramification  throughout  the  body. 
The  effe&  is  fo  fenfible  as  even  to  come  under  the 


phyfician’s  cognizance  :  thus,  the  ftone  in  the  blad-  Confente* 
der,  by  vellicating  the  fibres  there,  will  pain  and  draw  II 
them  fo  much  into  fpafms,  as  to  affe&  the  coats  of  the  °^rva' 

bowels,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  intermediation  of  ■ - -,j 

nervous  threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  ;  and  alfo  ex¬ 
tend  their  twitches  fometimes  as  far  as  the  ftomach, 
and  occafion  grievous  vomitings  :  the  remedy,  there¬ 
fore,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  regard  the  part  originally 
affe&ed,  how  remote  and  grievous  foever  may  be  the 
confequences  and  fymptoms  in  other  places. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the 
parts  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks, 
prsecordia,  and  parts  adjacent,  & c.  is  fuppofed  by  na- 
turalifts  to  be  the  inftrument  of  that  particular  and 
extraordinary  confent  between  thofe  parts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  favoury  thing  feen  or  fmelled  excites  the 
appetite,  and  affe&s  the  glands  and  parts  of  the 
mouth  ;  that  a  fhameful  thing  feen  or  heard  affe&s 
the  cheeks  with  blufhes  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleafe, 
it  affedls  the  prsecordia,  and  excites  the  mufcles  of  the 
mouth  and  face  to  laughter ;  if  it  grieve,  it  affe&s 
the  glands  of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occafion  tears,  and 
the  mufcles  of  the  face,  putting  them  into  an  afpedt 
of  crying.  Dr  Willis,  quoted  by  Mr  Derham,  im¬ 
putes  the  pleafure  of  killing,  and  its  effefts,  to  this 
pair  of  nerves ;  which  being  branched  both  to  the  lips 
and  the  genital  parts,  when  the  former  are  affedled 
an  irritation  is  occafioned  in  the  latter.  See  Sympa¬ 
thy. 

CONSENTES,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  the  12  fuperior  gods,  the  Dii  majorum  gentium * 

The  word  fignifies  as  much  as  confentientes ;  that  is, 
who  confented  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter’s  councih 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whole  name  Ennius  has 
briefly  expreffed  in  thefe  lines, 

“Juno ,  Vefa ,  Minerva,  Ceres ,  Diana ,  Venus,  Mars, 

Mercurius ,  Jovi,  Neptunus ,  V alcanas,  Apollo . 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  logic,  the  condulion,  or 
what  refults  from  reafon  or  argument.  See  Conclu¬ 
sion. 

The  confequence  is  that  other  propofition  in  which 
the  extremes  or  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm  are  joined,  or 
feparated  ;  and  is  gained  from  what  was  afferted  in 
the  premifes. 

This  word,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  h  ufed  for 
the  relation  or  connexion  between  two  propofitions,. 
whereof  one  is  inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT,  ffomething  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  argumentation.  But,  in  a  more  pre- 
cife  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  the  propofition  which  contains 
the  conclufion,  confidered  in  itfelf,  without  any  regard 
to  the  antecedent :  in  which  fenfe  the  consequent  may 
be  true,  though  the  confequence  be  falfe.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fe* 
curity  and  prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities 
and  communities,  having  a  commiffion  to  judge  of  and 
determine  the  differences  among  them. 

In  moft  catholic  univerfities  there  are  two  conferva- 
tors  ;  the  confervator  of  royal  privileges,  or  thofe 
granted  by  kings ;  and  the  confervator  of  apoftolicai 
privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  the  pope.  The  firft 
takes  cognizance  of  perfonal  and  mixed  caufes  between 
the  regents,  ftudents,  &c.  and  the  latter  of  fpiritual 
matters  between  ecclefiaftics. 

Anciently? 
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Anciently  there  were  appointed  confervators  of  trea¬ 
ties  of  peace  between  princes  ;  whicli  confervators  be¬ 
came  judges  of  the  infractions  made  on  a  treaty,  and 
were  charged  with  procuring  fatisfa&ion  to  be  made. 
Thefe  were  ufually  the  feudatories  of  the  feveral  pow¬ 
ers.  In  lieu  of  confervators,  princes  now  have  recourfe 
to  other  indifferent  princes  to  guarantee  their  treaties. 

Conservator  of  Scots  Privileges ,  at  Campvere,  is  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
who  takes  care  of  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Scotland, 
agreeable  to  the  ftaple  contract  between  them  and  the 
States-General. 

Conservator  of  the  Peace ,  in  the  ancient  Englifh 
cuftoms,  was  a  perfon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  fee  the  king’s  peace  kept.  Till 
the  ere&ion  of  juftices  of  the  peace  by  king  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  there  were  feveral  perfons  who  by  common 
law  were  interefted  in  keeping  the  fame  :  fome  having 
that  charge  as  incident  to  other  offices  ;  and  others 
limply,  or  of  itfelf,  called  cufodes ,  or  confervators  of 
the  peace .  The  chamberlain  of  Chefter  is  Hill  a  con- 
fervator  in  that  county  ;  and  petty  conftables  are,  by 
the  common  law,  confervators,  &c.  in  the  firft  fenfe, 
within  their  own  jurifdi&ion  •:  fo  are  alfo  the  coroner 
and  the  ffieriff  within  their  own  county.  The  king 
is  the  principal  confervator  of  the  peace  within  all  his 
dominions:  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  lord 
high  Reward,  lord  marfhal,  lord  high  conftable,  all  the 
juftices  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  by  their  office, 
and  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  by  prefeription,  are  gene¬ 
ral  confervators  of  the  peace  through  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and  may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  bind 
them  in  recognifances  to  keep  it. 

Conservator  of  the  Truce ,  and  Safe  Conducts  y  was 
an  officer  appointed  in  every  fea-port,  under  the  king’s 
letters  patent.  His  charge  was  to  inquire  of  all  of¬ 
fences  committed  againft  the  king’s  truce,  and  fafe 
condufls  upon  the  main  lea,  out  of  the  franchifes  of 
the  cinque-ports,  as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  do, 
and  fuch  other  things  as  are  declared  anno  3  Hen.  V. 
cap.  6 

CONSERVATORIOS,  are  mufical  fehools  efta- 
blifhed  for  the  inftru&ion  of  children  in  the  prokffion 
of  mufic.  There  are  four  of  thefe  at  Venice,  defin¬ 
ed  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at  Naples,  for 
the  education  of  boys.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that 
the  operation  of  caftration  was  performed  in  the  con- 
fervatorios  ;  but  the  practice  is  abfolutely  prohibited  ; 
and  the  young  caftrati  are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Pug¬ 
lia  :  but  before  the  operation  is  performed,  their  voices 
are  tried  in  a  confcrvatorio.  The  fcholars  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  confervatorios  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  for 
take  and  neatnefs  of  execution  ;  and  thofe  of  Naples 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  firft  confrapunti/ls, 
or  compofers,  in  Europe. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
green-houfc  or  ice-honfe.  v 

CONSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine 
contrived  to  preferve  the  flowers,  herbs*  roots,  or 
fruits  of  feveral  fimples,  as  near  as  pofiible  to  what 
they  are  when  frefh  gathered.  See  Pharmacy. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depofiting  any 
fum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good 
hands ;  either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  juftice,  in 


order  to  be  delivered  to  the  peifons  to  whom  they  are  Configu- 
adjudged  ;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  re-  ^ 
mitted  to  the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the  Confiftory. 
places  they  are  defigned  for.  - v  — J 

Consignment  of  Goodsy  in  commerce,  is  the  de¬ 
livering  or  making  them  over  to  another  :  thus,  goods 
are  faid  to  be  configned  to  a  fadlor,  when*  they  are 
fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  See.  ;  or  when  a  fadlor  fends 
back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  cou- 
figned  to  him. 

CONSISTENCE,  in  phyfics,  that  ftate  of  a  body 
wherein  its  component  particles  are  fo  connected  or 
entangled  among  themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or 
recede  from  each  other.  It  differs  from  continuity  in 
this,  that  it  implies  a  regard  to  motion  or  reft,  which 
continuity  does  not,  it  being  fufficient  to  denominate 
a  thing  continuous  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  eaclt 
other. 

CONSISTENTES,  in  chureh-lffftory,  a  kind  of  pe¬ 
nitents  who  were  allowed  to  affift  at  prayers,  but  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  facrament. 

CONSISTORY  ( Conjjjjlorium )9  figiiifies  as  much 
as preetorium,  a  tribunal:  ft  is  commonly  ufed  for  a 
council-lioufe  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  or  place  of  ju¬ 
ftice  in  the  fpiritual  court;  a  feflion  or  affembly  of  pre¬ 
lates.  And  every  archbifhop  and  bifhop  of  every  dio- 
cefe  hath  a  confiftory  court  held  before  his  chancellor 
or  commiffary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  conve¬ 
nient  place  of  his  diocefe,  for  ecclefiaftfcal  caufes.  The 
bifhop’s  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  this  court,  fuppofed 
to  befkilled  in  the  civil  and  canon  law;  and  in  places 
of  the  diocefe  far  remote  from  the  bifhop’s  confiftory, 
the  bifhop  appoints  a  commiffary  to  judge  in  all  caufes 
within  a  certain  diftrici,  and  a  regifter  to  enter  his  de-~ 
crees,  &c. 

Consistory,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  car¬ 
dinals,  or  the  pope’s  fenate  and  council,  before 
whom  judiciary  caufes  are  pleaded.  l)u-Cange  derives 
the  word  from  confflorium ;  i.  e.  locus  ubi  conjijlitur ;  * 
ufed  chiefly  for  a  veftibule,  gallery,  or  anti- chamber, 
where  the  courtiers  wait  for  admiffion  ;  and  called 
a  confijlcnte  multiiudine. 

The  confiftory  is  the  firft  court,  or  tribunal  of 
Rome  :  it  never  meets  but  when  the  pope  pleafes  to 
convoke  it:  the  pope  prefides  in  it  in  perfon,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  habited  in  his  pontifi¬ 
calia  ;  on  the  right  are  the  cardinal-bifhops  and  priefts, 
and  on  the  left  the  cardinal  deacons.  The  place  where 
it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apoftolical  palace, 
where  princes  and  ambaffadors  of  kings  are  received. 

The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  ra¬ 
ta,  and  other  officers,  are  feated  on  the  fteps  of  the 
throne  :  the  courtiers  lit  on  the  ground  ;  ambaffadors 
on  the  right,  and  confiflorial  and  lifcal  advocates  be¬ 
hind  the  cardinals. 

Befides  the  public  confiftory,  there  is  alfo  a  private 
one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of 
papegay  ;  the  pope’s  throne  here  being  only  raifed  two 
fteps  high.  Nobody  is  here  admitted  but  the  cardinals, 
whofe  opinions  are  collected,  and  called  fentence?. 

Here,  are  firft  propofed  and  paffed  all  bulls  for  btfhop- 
ricks,  abbeys,  Sec.  Hence  bifhopricks  and  abbeys 
are  faid  to  be  confiflorial  benefices ;  in  regard,  they 
muft  be  propofed  in  the  confiftory,  the  annates  be  paid 
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Corfiftory  to  the  pope,  and  his  bulls  taken.  Anciently  they  were 

Coilrpiracy.elcttive  ’  bllt  thc  concordat,  which  abolilhes  elec- 

u — y -  tions,  they  are  appointed  to  be  collated  by  the  pope 

alone,  on  the  nomination  of  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  alfo  the  narrie  of  a  court  under 
Conftantine,  where  lie  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufes : 
the  members  of  this  court  were  called  coinltcs. 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for 
a  council  or  alfembly  of  minifters  and  elders,  to  regu¬ 
late  their  affairs,  difeipline,  &c. 

Consistory,  or  court  Chriftian  in  the  Englifhlaws, 
is  a  council  of  ecclefiaflical  perfons,  or  the  place  of 
juflice  in  an  ecclefiaflical  or  fpiritual  court.  , Every 
archbifhop  and  bifhop  has  a  confi (lory-court,  held  be¬ 
fore  his  chancellor  or  commifFary,  either  in  his  cathe¬ 
dral,  in  fome  chapel,  aifle,  or  portico,  belonging  there¬ 
to  ;  or  in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his  diocefe,  for 
ecclefiaflical  caufes.  The  fpiritual  court  was  anciently, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the  county  or 
hundred  court ;  and  thc  original  of  the  confiflory  court, 
as  divided  from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in  a  law  of  the 
conqueror,  quoted  by  lord  Coke.  From  this  court 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  archbifhop  of  each  province 
refpe&ively. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  rhetoric 
wherein  the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate 
the  grief  or  concern  of  another. 

CONSOLE,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  proje&ure,  and  on 
occafion  fei  ves  to  fupport  little  corniches,  figures,  buds, 
and  vafes. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  law,  the  combining  and 
tinning  two  benefices  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  ;  where  it  properly  fignifies  an  union 
of  the  poffeffion,  or  occupation,  with  the  property. 
Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legaey  uftimfruaum  fundi,  and 
afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fee-fimple,  of  the 
heir ;  this  is  called  a  confolidation. 

Consolidation,  in  medicine,  the  aftion  of  uniting 
broken  bone3,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  of  con¬ 
fabulating  remedies,  as  they  are  called  ;  which  cleanfing 
with  a  moderate  heat  and  force,  taking  corruption  out 
of  the  wounds,  and  preferving  the  temperature  of  the 
parts,  caufe  the  nourifhment  to  be  fitly  applied  to  the 
part  affected. 

Among  the  many  inftances  of  the  confolidating 
power  of  blood  and  raw  flefh,  we  have  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one  in  Bartholine’s  Medical  Obfervations. 

A  man  being  condemned  to  have  his  nofe  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  the  friends,  who 
were  to  be  prefent,  provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm  bread, 
which  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  nofe  received  in 
it  as  it  fell  from  the  face  :  the  nofe  was  after  this  nicely 
placed  on  the  face  again  ;  ar.d,  being  fewed  cn,  the 
whde  in  time  confolidated,  and  left  no  other  marks 
of  the  ignominy  than  the  fear  round  the  whole  nofe 
ar.d  the  traces  of  the  flitches. 

CONSONANCE,  in  mulic.  See  Interval 
CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded 
without  fome  fingle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it  • 
as  b ,  c9  d9  See.  V 

CONSORT,  Queen  Consort .  See  Queen. 
CONSPIRACY",  in  law,  fignifies  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more,  falfely  to  indid,  or  procure  to  b- 
indi&ed,  an  innocent  perfon,  of  felony. 
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CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  ftatute,  defined  to  be  Couf,;-. 
fuch  as  bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  otheral-  t'r 
hance,  to  afliit  one  another  falfely  and  malicioufly  to  ^!mtablc. 

lndid  perfons,  or  falfely  to  maintain  pleas.  - v—J 

Confpirators  in  treafon,  are  thofe  that  plot  againft 
thc  king  and  the  government. 

CONSTABLE,  according  to  fome,  is  a  S^xon 
word  compounded  of  coning,  “  king,”  an  Maple,  which 
fignifies  the  “  Hay  or  fupport  of  the  king.”  Blit  as 
we  borrowed  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  of  Con, Halle 
from  the  French,  Sir  William  Blackftone  is  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  deduce  it,  with  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Dr 
Cowel,  from  that  language ;  wherein  it  is  plainly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  comes  Jabuli,  an  officer  well 
known  in  the  empire;  fo  called,  becaufe,  like  the 
great  conflable  of  France,  as  well  as  the  lord  high 
conlUble  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate  all  matters 
or  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms,  which 

were  performed  on  horfeback. _ The 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England  is  the  feventh 
great  officer  of  the  crown  ;  and  he,  with  the  earl 
marfhal  of  England,  were  formerly  judges  of  the  court 
of  chivalry,  called  in  king  Henry  IV. ’s  time  Curia 
Military,  and  now  the  court  of  honour.  It  is  the 
fountain  of  the  martial  law,  and  anciently  was  held  in 
the  king’s  hall.  The  power  of  the  lord  high  eon- 
Itable  was  formerly  fo  great,  and  of  which  fo  improper 
a  ufe  was  made,  that  fo  early  as  the.^th  of  king  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  a  ftatute  paffed  for  regulating  and  abridging  - 
the  fame,  together  with  the  power  of  the  earl  maiflul 
ot  iLngland  ;  and  by  this  ftatute,  no  plea  could  be  tri¬ 
ed  by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could  be  tried  by  the 
common  law.  of  tiie  realm.  The  office  of  constable 
exilted  before  the  conquefl.  After  the  conqueft,  the 
office  went  with  inheritance,  and  by  the  tenure  of  the 
manors  of  Harlefieid,  Newman,  and  Whitenhurft,  in 
G-roucefterfture,  by  grand  ferjeanty  in  the  family  of 
the  Bohuns  earl  of  Hereford  and  Effirx,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  line  of  Sefford  as  heirs-general  to  them  ;  but 
in  1521,  this  great  office  became  forfeited  to  the  king 
in  the  perfon  of  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who  was  that  year  attainted  for  high  treafon;  and 
in  confideration  of  its  extenfive  power,  dignity,  and 
large  authority,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  has 
never  been  granted,  to  any  perfon,  othervvife  than  hac 
vice,  and  that  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by 
combat.  In  France,  the  fame  office  was  alfo  fupprefftd 
about  a  century  after  by  an  edift  of  Louis  XIII; 
though  it  has  been  exercifed,  in  the  command  of  the 
Marshals,  by  the  firft  officer  in  the  army. 

Lord  high  conflable  of  Scotland  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  firft  upon  record  is  * 

Hugo  de  Morvelle  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He  had 
two  grand  prerogatives,  viz.  Firft,  the  keeping  of  the 
king  s  tword,  which  the  king,  at  his  promotion,  when 
he  fvvears  fealty,  delivers  to  him  naked.  Plence  the 
badge  of  the  conflable  is  a  naked  f  word.— Second,  The 
abfolute  and  unlimited  command  of  the  king’s  armies 
while  in  the  field,  in  the  abfenee  of  the  king;  but 
this  command  does  not  extend  to  caftles  and  gariifons. 

He  was  likewife  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within 
two  leagues  of  the  king’s  houfe,  which  precinft  was 
called  the  Chaltner  of  Peace.  Though  his  jurifdiaion 
came  at  laft  to  be  exercifed  only  as  to  crimes  during 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  fome  extended  likewife 
2  to 
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?on{hb!e.  tc  all  general  conventions.  This  office  was  conferred 

— v -  heritably  upon  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  king  Ro* 

bert  Bruce  ;  and  with  them  it  ftill  remains,* being  ex- 
prefsly  referved  by  the  treaty  of  un'on. 

Inferior  Constables,  From  the  great  office  of 
high  conftable  is  derived  that  inferior  order,  lince 
called  the  confables  of  htindreds  and  franchljes ;  thefe 
were  frit  ordained  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.  by 
the  ftatute  of  Winchefter  ;  which,  for  the  conferva- 
tion  of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armour,  appointed  that 
two  conllables  fhould  be  chofen  in  every  hundred  and 
franchife.  Thefe  are  what  we  now  call  conjlabularii  capitales 
or  high  conjlables  ;  becaufe  continuance  of  time,  and  in- 
creafe  of  people,  &c.  have  occafioned  others  of  like  na¬ 
ture,  but  inferior  authority,  in  every  town,  called  petty 
conjlables,  or  fab -conjlabularii,  fir  ft  inflituted  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  former,  or  modern  high  corf  able  s,  are  appoint¬ 
ed  at  the  court-leets  of  the  franchife  or  hundred  over 
which  they  prefide  ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
juftices  at  their  quarter-feffions  ;  and  are  removeable 
by  the  fame  authority  that  appoints  them.  The  petty 
confiaUes  have  two  offices  united  in  them,  the  one  an¬ 
cient,  and  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  office  is 
that  of  head-borough,  tithing-man,  or  borfholder ; 
who  are  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  king  Alfred  :  their 
more  modern  office  is  that  of  conftable  merely  ;  which 
was  appointed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
in  order  to  affift  the  high-conftable.  And  in  general 
the  ancient  head-boroughs,  tithing-men,  and  borfhold- 
ers,  were  made  ufe  of  to  ferve  as  petty  conftables  5 
though  not  fo  generally,  but  that  in  many  places  they 
ftill  continue  diftindt  officers  from  the  conftables. 
They  are  all  chofen  by  the  jury  at  the  court-leet ;  or 
if  no  court-leet  be  held,  are  appointed  by  two  juftices 
of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  conftables,  both  high  and 
petty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the 
king’s  peace  in  their  feveral  diilriCts  ;  and  to  that  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers  of  ar- 
•  rolling  and  imprifoning,  of  breaking  open  houfes,  and 
the  like  :  of  the  extent  of  which  powers,  confidering 
-what  manner  of  men  are  for  the  moll  part  put  upon 
thefe  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  well  that  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  kept  in  ignorance.  One  of  their  principal 
duties  arifing  from  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  which 
appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  re- 
fpeCtive  jurifdiCtions.  Ward,  guard,  or  cujlodia,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  the  day-time,  in  order  to  appre¬ 
hend  rioters,  and  robbers  on  the  highways ;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  which  is  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  juf¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  and  the  eonftable  :  the  hundred  be¬ 
ing,  however,  liable  for  all  the  robberies  committed 
therein  by  day-light,  for  having  kept  negligent  guard. 
Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only,  (being 
called  among  the  Saxons  <wach’t  or  <wa£tu)  ;  and  it  be¬ 
gins  when  ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begins  : 
for,  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  in  walled  towns  the 
gates  fhall  be  clofed  from  fun-fetting  to  fun-riling  ; 
and  watch  fhall  be  kept  in  every  borough  and  town, 
efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  apprehend  all 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and  make  them 
give  an  account  of  themfelves.  The  eonftable  may 
appoint  watchmen  at  his  diferetion,  regulated  by  the 
cuftom  of  the  place ;  and  thefe,  being  his  deputies,  have, 
for  the  time  being,  the  authority  of  their  principal. 
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There  are  alfo  conftables  denominated  from  parti-  Conftable. 
cular  places,  as  conftable  of  the  Tower,  of  Dover  v— ^ 

caftle,  of  Windfor  caftle,  of  the  caftle  of  Caernarvon, 
and  many  other  of  the  caftles  of  Wales  ;  wliofe  office 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  caftellani,  or  governors  of 
caftles. 

Constables  of  London .  The  city  of  London  is  di¬ 
vided  into  26  wards,  and  the  wards  into  precinCis,  in 
each  whereof  is  a  conftable.  They  are  nominated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  each  precinCt  on  St  Thomas’s  day, 
and  confirmed,  or  otherwife,  at  the  court  of  wardmote. 

After  confirmation,  they  are  fworn  into  their  offices 
at  a  court  of  aldermen,  on  the  next  Monday  after 
Twelfth  day.  Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  office,  are 
obliged  to  place  the  king’s  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the 
city,  over  their  doors  ;  and  if  they  refide  in  alleys,  at 
the  ends  of  fuch  alleys  toward  the  ftreets,  to  fignify 
that  a  conftable  lives  there,  and  that  they  may  be  the 
more  eafily  found  when  wanted. 

Constables  to  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  in  Scotland, 
are  the  proper  officers  for  executing  their  orders. 

They  have  powers  to  fupprefs  tumults,  and  to  ap¬ 
prehend  delinquents  and  thofe  who.  can  give  no  good 
account  of  themfelves,  and  carry  them  to  the  next 
juftice. 

CONSTANCE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabsa,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  whofe  bifhop  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  liandfome  bridge,  and 
feveral  fine  ftruCtures,  as  well  facred  as  profane.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  well  fortified ;  and 
though  it  pretends  to  be  an  imperial  town,  the  Auf- 
trians  keep  a  garrifon  here.  It  is  famous  for  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  here  in  1514,  when  there  were  three  popes  ; 
but  they  were  all  depofed,  and  Martin  V.  was  eledied 
in  their  room.  The  council  caufed  Jerom  of  Prague 
to  be  burnt,  though  the  emperor  Sigifmund  had  given 
him  a  fafe  conduct  ;  in  purfuancc  of  this  maxim,  “  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heritics.”  They  likewife 
condemned  the  doCtrine  of  Wickliff,  and  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  burned  40  years  after  he  was  dead. 

However,  the  inhabitants  now  are  ProUftants.  It  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  9.  12. 

N.  Lat.  47.  35. 

Constance,  a  great  lake  of  Germany,  between 
Suabia  and  Swifferland.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and 
8  in  breadth.  It  is  crofted  by  the  river  Rhine  ;  and 
there  arc  feveral  towns  on  its  banks. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  immu¬ 
tability,  or  invariablenefs. — In  ethics,  or  when  applied 
to  the  human  mind,  the  term  implies  refolution  orftea- 
dinefs,  particularly  under  fufFerings  and  the  trials  of 
adverfity. 

It  was  the  faying  of  a  heathen  philofopher,  That 
there  cannot  be  imagined  upon  earth  a  fpeCtacle  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  Creator  intent  on  his  works, 
than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to  his  fufferings.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  noble  or  honourable  than  to  have 
courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  of  reafon 
and  confcience  ;  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  ftation  aftigned  us  ;  and  to  be  proof  a- 
gainft  poverty,  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  fo  far  as  not  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  fcandalous  or  finful  to  avoid  them. 

To  be  thus,  is  to  be  great  above  title  and  fortune.  This 
argues  the  foul  of  an  heavenly  extraction,  and  is  worthy 
the  offspring  of  the  Deity. 

Of  this  virtue  the  following  example,  related  in 
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'ComlatTe.  Englilh  hiftory,  is  here  fele&ed,  as  fuperlor  perhaps,  all 
^ — v — ~  circumilances  confidered,  to  any  other  upon  record. 

Sir  William  Afkew  of  Keliay,  in  Liiicolafhire,  had 
feveval  daughters.  His  fecond,  named  Anne*  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  genteel  education  ;  which,  with  an  agreeable 
figure  and  good  unde rftan ding,  rendered  her  a  very 
proper  perfon  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family.  Her  fa¬ 
ther,  regardlefs  of  his  daughter’s  inclination  and  hap- 
pinefs,  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  had  no¬ 
thing  to  recommend  him  but  his  foitune,  and  who  was 
a  moft  bigoted  PapifL  No  fooner  was  he  convinced 
of  his  wife’s  regard  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  from  popery,  than,  by  the  inftigation  of  the 
priefts,  he  violently  drove  her  from  his  houfe,  though 
file  had  born  him  two  children,  and  her  conduct  was 
unexceptionable.  Abandoned  by,  her  liufband,  fhe 
came  up  to  London,  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce, 
and  to  make  herfelf  known  to  that  part  of  the  court 
who  either  profeffed  or  were  favourers  of  Proteftan- 
tifm  :  but  as  Henry  VIII.  with  content  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  had  juft  enabled  the  law  of  the  fix  articles*  com¬ 
monly  called  the  bloody  Jlatute,  file  was  cruelly  betrayed 
by  her  own  hufband  ;  and,  upon  his  information,  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  examined  concerning  her  faith.  The 
a£t  above-mentioned  denounced  death  againft  all  thofe 
who  fhould  deny  the  do&rine  of  tranfubjlantiation  ;  or, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  made  ufe  of  in  the  facrament 
was  not  converted  after  confecration  into  the  real  bo¬ 
dy  and  blood  of  Chrift;  or,  maintain  the  neceffity  of 
receiving  the  facrament  in  both  kinds  ;  or  affirm,  that 
it  was,  lawful  for  priefts  to  marry;  that  the  vows  of  ce¬ 
libacy  might  be  broken  ;  that  private  maffes  were  of  no 
avail  ;  and  that  auricular  confefiion  to  a  pried,  was  not 
neceffary  to  falvation.  Upon  thefe  articles  file  was 
examined  by  the  inquifitor,  a  prieft,  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  and  the  bifhop’s  chancellor;  and  to  all  their 
queries  gave  proper  and  pertinent  anfwers  ;  but  not 
being  fuch  as  they  approved,  fhe  was  fent  back  to  pri- 
fon,  where  file  remained  eleven  days  to  ruminate  alone 
on  her  alarming  fituation,  and  was  denied  the  finall 
confolation  of  a  friendly  vifit.  The  king’s  council 
being  at  Greenwich,  fhe  was  once  more  examined  by 
chancellor  Wriothefley,  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winche¬ 
ster,  Dr  Cox,  arid  Dr  Robinfon  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  convince  her  of  her  fuppofed  errors,  fhe  was  fent  to 
the  Tower.  Mr  Strype,  from  an  authentic  paper, 
gives  us  the  following  fhort  account  of  her  examina¬ 
tion,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  or 
ufelefs  to  the  reader  :  “  Sir  Martin  Bowes  (lord 

mayor)  fitting  with  the  council,  as  mofl  meet  for  his 
wifdom,  and  feeing  her  ftand  upon  life  and  death,  I 
pray,  you,  quoth  he,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  talk 
to  this  woman  ?  Leave  was  granted.  Lord  Mayor . 
Thou  foolifh  woman,  fayeft  thou  that  the  priefl  can¬ 
not  make  the  holy  body  of  Chrift  ?  A .  AJhe<w.  I  fay  fo, 
my  lord  :  for  I  have  read  that  God  made  man  ;  but 
that  man  made  God  I  never  read;  nor  I  fuppofe  ever 
fhall  read  it.  Lord  Mayor .  No!  Thou  foolifh  wo¬ 
man,  after  the  words  of  confecration,  is  it  not  the 
Lord’s  body?  A.  AJhe<w.  No:  it  is  but  confecrated 
bread,  or  facramental  bread.  Lord  Mayor .  What  if  a 
rnoufe  eat  it  after  confecration  ;  what  fhall  become  of 
this  moufe  ?  what  fayeft  thou,  thou  foolifh  woman  ? 
A .  AJhe<w.  What  fhall  become  of  her,  fay  you,  my 
lord  ?  Lord  Mayor .  I  fay,  that  the  moufe  is  damned. 
N°  89. 


A .  Afiew.  Alack,  poor  moufe !”  Perceiving  that  Conflatfe 
fome  could  not  keep  in  their  laughing,  the  council  Cimftantia* 
proceeded  to  the  butchery  and  daughter  that  they  in-  "V 
tended  before  they  came  there. — It  was  ilrongly  fu- 
fpected  that  Mrs  Afkew  was  favoured  by  fome  ladies 
of  high  rank  ;  and  that  fhe  carried  on  a  religious  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  queen.  So  that  the  chancellor 
Wriothefley,  hoping  that  he  might  difeover  fomething 
that  would  afford  matter  of  impeachment  againft  that 
princefs,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  or  his  Counted?,  who 
all  favoured  reformation,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the 
rack:  but  her  fortitude  in  differing,  and  her  refolution 
not  to  betray  her  friends,  was  proof  againft  that  dia¬ 
bolical  invention.  Not  a  groan,  not  a  word,  could  be 
extorted  from  her.  The  chancellor,  provoked  with 
what  he  called  her  obftinacy,  augmented  her  tortures 
with  his  own  hands,  and  with  unheard  of  violence  :  but 
her  coinage  and  conftancy  were  invincible  ;  and  thefe 
barbarians  gained  nothing  by  their  cruelties  but  ever¬ 
lasting  diigrace  and  infamy.  As  foon  as  fhe  was  taken 
from  the  rack,  fhe  fainted  away  ;  but  being  recovered, 
fhe  was  condemned  to  the^  flames.  Her  bones  were  dil- 
located  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  car¬ 
ry  her  in  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execution.  While  fhe 
was  at  the  flake,  letters  were  brought  her  from  the 
lord  chancellor,  offering  her  the  king’s  pardon  if  fhe 
would  recant.  But  fhe  refufed  to  look  at  them  ;  tell¬ 
ing  the  meffenger,  that  “  fhe  came  not  thither  to  deny 
her  Lord  and  Mafter.”  The  fame  letters  were  alio 
tendered  to  three  other  perfons  condemned  to  the  fame 
fate;  and  who,  animated  by  her  example,  refuted  to 
accept  them.  Whereupon  the  lord-mayor  command¬ 
ed  the  fire  to  be  kindled  ;  and  with  favage  ignorance 
cried  out ,Fiat jujlitia ,  “Let  juftice  take  its  courfe.”  The 
faggots  being  lighted,  fhe  commended  her  foul,  with 
the  utmoft  compofure,  into  the  hands  of  her  Maker  ; 
and,  like  the  great  founder  of  the  religion  fhe  profefs- 
ed,  expired,  praying  fir  her  murderers,  July  16.  1546, 
about  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

CONSTANTIA,  a  diftri£l  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  corififling  of  two  farms,  which  produce  the 
well-known  wine  fo  much  prized  in  Europe,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  or  Confiintla  wine.  This 
place  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alphen,  in  a  bending  formed  by  and  nearly  un¬ 
der  the  ridge  of  hills,  which  comes  from  Meuifen- 
mountain,  and  juft  where  it  ftrikes  off  towards  Hont- 
bay.  One  of  thefe  farms  is  called  Little  Conflantia. 

Here  the  white  Conflantia  wine  is  made.  The  other 
produces  the  red.  According  to  M.  De  la  Cail’s  ac¬ 
count,  not  more  than  60  figgars  of  red,  and  90  of  the 
white  Conflantia  wine  are  made,_  each  figgar  being 
reckoned  at  600  French  pints,  or  about  150  Swedifh 
cans  ;  fo  that  the  whole  produce  amounts  to  22,500 
cans.  As  the  company  are  ufed  to  keep  one  third 
of  this  for  themfelves,  the  remainder  is  always  be- 
fpoke  by  the  Europeans  long  before  it  is  made.  At 
the  Cape  this  wine  is  feldom  feen  at  table,  partly  be- 
caufe  it  is  dear,  and  partly  becaufe  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  country.  The  red  Conflantia  wine  fells  for 
about  60  rixdollars  the  half  awin  ;  but  the  white  is 
ufually  to.  be  purchafed  at  a  more  reafonable  rate. 
rt  he  genuine  Conflantia  wine  is  undeniably  a  very 
racy  and  delicate  defert  wine,  and  has  fomething  pe¬ 
culiarly  agreeable  in  the  flavour  of  it.  That  its  fu- 
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Conftanti*  periority,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  thing  peculiar 
y  in  the  manner  of  preparing  it,  feems  extremely  pro- 
a'!ltran  bable  ;  for  then,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  more  of 
-  _  it  would  be  made.  In  fad,  Dr  Sparmann  informs  us, 
that  the  genuine  wine  can  only  be  produced  by  certain 
particular  toils.  The  diftrids  that  lie  next  to  tliefe 
yield  merely  the  common  Cape  wine,  notwithftanding 
that  they  have  been  planted  with  vine-ftocks  taken 
from  this,  as  well  as  with  fome  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
true  Conftantia  fort  originally  comes  ;  nay,  even  tho’ 
all  the  vineyards  about  Conftantia  feem  'to  have  the 
fame  foil.  We  have  inftances  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  that  good  grapes  fometimes  produce  a  bad 
wine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  grapes  will  yield  a 
good  fort  of  wine  :  therefore,  towards  making  wine  of  a 
certain  quality,  befides  finer  ^materials,  there  muft.be 
certain  conditions  and  circumftances,  which,  by  a  di¬ 
ligent  and  rational  invefiigation,  might  probably  be 
explored  to  the  great  benefit  of  mankind. 

Such  as  are  apprized  in  what  quantities  Conftantia 
wine  is  confumed  in  Europe,  will  perhaps  think  the 
above  calculation  of  the  produce  too  limited.  This, 
however,  Dr  Sparmann  allures  us,  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  ;  the  overplus  being  the  produce  of  avarice,  which, 
goaded  on  by  the  defire  of  gain,  will  always  hit  upon 
fome  method  of  fatisfying  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
fenfuality.  The  votaries  of  tliefe,  accuflomed  to  be 
put  ofF  with  empty  founds,  do  riot  feldom  drink  with 
the  higheft  relifh  an  imaginary  Conftantia,  with  which, 
however,  this  liquor  has  nothing  in  common  befides 
the  mere  name.  It  is  therefore  advifable,  even  at 
the  Cape  itfelf,  to  take  care,  that  wliilfl  one  has  a  ge¬ 
nuine  fample  given  one  to  tafle,  one  is  not  made  to 
pay  for  a  made-up  red  Conftantia,  which  otherwife  is 
in  general  fold  for  half  the  price.  When  a  wine  of 
this  kind  has  been  (as  it  ufually  is)  meliorated  by  a 
voyage,  and  at  the  fame  time  chriftened  with  the  pom¬ 
pous  name  of  genuine  Conftantia,  of  which  it  has  in¬ 
deed  in  fome  meafure  the  flavour,  it  eafily  fells  for  fuch 
in  Europe. 

CONSTANTINA,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  largeft  and 
flrongeft  place  in  all  the  eaftern  parts;  ai  d  it  is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  great  rock.  There  is  no  way  to  it 
but  by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  ufual  way 
of  p uni  filing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down 
the  cliff.  Here  are  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities, 
particularly  a  triumphal  arch.  E.  Long.  7.  12.  N. 
Lut.  36.  4. 

Constantina*  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  and 
-capital  of  a  fmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  caftle  feated  on  a  mountain.  W.  Long.  5.  35. 
N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

CONSTANTINE,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary  of  that 
name,  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  fouth  by  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
river  Snfegmar,  which  feparates  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bugia.  The  country  is  the  new  Numidia  of  the 
ancients,  and  had  its  own  king  :  but  it  is  now  a  pro¬ 
vince  to  Algiers. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  firft  emperor  of  the 
Vo*.  V.  Part  I. 
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Romans  who  embraced  Chritlianity.  His  father,  Con- 
ftantius  Chlorus,  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  vic¬ 
torious  expeditions  to  Germany  and  Britain  :  upon  the 
abdication  of  Dioclefian,  lie  fhared  the  Roman  empire 
with  Galerius  Maximinus  in  305,  and  was  at  that  time 
at  York,  where  he  died  in  306  ;  having  firft  caufed 
his  fon  Conftantine  the  Great  to  be  proclaimed  empe¬ 
ror  by  his  army,  and  by  the  Englifh.  Galerius  at  firft 
refufed  to  admit  Conftantine  to  his  father’s  fhare  in  the 
imperial  throne  ;  but  after  having  loft  feveral  battles* 
he  confented  in  308.  Maxentius,  who  fuceeeded  Ga- 
leritis,  oppofed  him  :  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  Tyber.  The  fenate  then  declared 
Conftantine  chief  or  frjl  Auguftus,  and  Licinius  his  fe- 
cond  affociate  in  the  empire,  in  313.  Thefe  princes 
publifhed  an  edid,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of 
the  Chriftians  ;  but  foon  after  Licinius,  jealous  of  Con- 
ftantine’s  renown,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  a- 
gainft  him,  and  renewed  the  perfecutions  againft  the 
Chriftians.  This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  the 
emperors  ;  and  a  battle,  in  which  Conftantine  was 
vidorious.  A  fhort  peace  enfued  :  but  Licinius  ha¬ 
ving  fhamefully  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  re¬ 
newed  ;  when  Conftantine  totally  defeating  him,  he 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  and 
ftrangled  in  323.  Conftantine,  now  become  foie  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  wefte.rn  and  eaftern  empires,  immediately 
formed  the  plan  of  eltablifhing  Chriftianity  as  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  ftate  ;  for  which  purpofe,  he  convoked 
feveral  ecclefiaftical  councils:  but  ftndinghe  was  like¬ 
ly  to  meet  with  great  oppofition  from  the  Pagan  in- 
tereft  at  Rome,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  founding  a 
new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Cliriftian  empire  ;  fee 
Constantinople.  The  glory  Conftantine  had  ac¬ 
quired  by  eft abli filing  the  Chriftian  religion,  was  tar- 
niihed  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  perfecutions  carried 
on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  a- 
gainft  tlieir  Chriftian  brethren  who  differed  from 
them  :  feduced  by  Eufehius  of  Nicomedia,  he  banifh- 
ed  feveral  eminent  prelates;  fcon  after  which,  lie  died  in 
337 ,  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  31ft  of  his  reign. 

As  to  the  chara&er  of  Conftantine,  he  was  chafte* 
pious,  laborious,  and  indefatigable  ;  a  great  general, 
iuccefsful  in  war,  and  deferving  his  fuccefs  by  his 
ihining  valour  and  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  genius ;  a 
protedor  of  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  by  his 
beneficence.  If  we  compare  him  with  Auguftus,  wc 
fhall  find  that  he  ruined  idolatry,  by  the  fame  precau¬ 
tions  and  the  fame  addrefs  that  the  other  ufed  to  de- 
ftroy  liberty.  Like  Auguftus,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  empire  ;  but  lefs  fkilful,  and  lefs  polite,  he 
could  not  give  it  the  lame  (lability  :  he  weakened  the 
body  of  the  ftate  by  adding  to  it,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
feccnd  head  in  the  foundation  of  Coaftantinople  ;  anil 
tranfporting  the  centre  of  motion  and  flrength  too 
near  the  eaftern  extremity,  he  left  without  heat,  and 
almoft  without  life,  the  weftern  parts,  which  foon  be¬ 
came  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  The  Pagans  were 
too  much  liis  enemies  to  do  him  juftice.  Eutropius 
fays,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal 
to  the  moll  accomplifhed  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  meaneft.  The  younger  Vidor,  who  makes  hint 
to  have  reigned  more  than  3 1  years,  pretends,  that  in 
the  firft  10  years  he  was  a  hero  ;  in  the  12  fucceeding 
Y  y  ones 
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ones  a  robber  ;  and  in  the  io  tail  a  fpendthrift.  It  is  *  numbers  of  Chriflians 
eafy  to  perceive,  with  refpeCt  to  theie  two  reproaches 

riches  which 


O  N 

in  their  matter's  dominions,  Conftan. 


of  Vigor's,  that  the  one  relates  to  the 
Conttantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  thofe 
with  which  he  loaded  the  church. 

Constantine  emperor  of  the  Eatt  in  1002,  left 
the  care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  load¬ 
ed  the  people  with  taxe3,  and  fold  all  the  offices  in 
church  and  ttate  to  the  higheft  bidders ;  while  the 
emperor  employed  himfelf  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  fine  arts,  till  he  became  as  good  an  architeil  and 
painter  as  he  was  a  bad  prince  :  he  wrote  feveral 
biographical  and  geographical  works,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  his  name,  if  he  had  not  neglec¬ 
ted  his  duty  to  coinpofe  them.  He  died  in  959. 

Constantine  (Dracofes),  the  foil  of  Emmanuel 
Paleologus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  fultan  Amu- 
rath  in  1418.  But  Mahomet  II.  his  fueceflbr,  refol- 
vhig  to  dethrone  him,  laid  liege  to  Conttantmople  by 
fea  and  land,  and  took  it  by  aflauh  in  1453,  after  it 
had  held  out  58  days.  The  unfortunate  emperor  fee¬ 
ing  the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  niidtt  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  the 
children  of  the  imperial  houfe  were  mafiacred  by  the 
foldiers  ;  and  the  womtn  referved  to  gratify  the  lutt 
of  the  conqueror  :  and  thus  terminated  the  dynatty  of 
the  Conttantines,  1123  years  after  its  eftablifhment  at 
Conttantinople. 

Constantine  (Robert),  a  learned  phyfician  born 
at  Caen,  taught  polite  literature  in  that  city  ;  and  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  in  hittory,  and  in  medicine.  He  died  in  1  603, 
aged  103.  He  wrote  a  dictionary  in  Greek  and  Latin 
and  other  works,  which  are  efteemed. 

-  CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  modern  name  of  the 
; I  featTo n”  Byzantium  in  Thrace.  It  was  enlarged  and 

thiscity th^beautified  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conttantine  the 
ca nfe  of  the  Great,  in  the  year  330.  At  the  fame  time  he  tranf- 
tkclmei^f  n ferred  thither  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  this  remo- 
val  *s  g“enera^y  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  of  the  hidden  decline  of  the  wettern  em- 

2  jure  after  this  period. 

Conftantinc  In  the  year  332,  the  Sarmatians  implored  Conftan- 
defeats  the  line’s  ailittance  againtt  the  Goths,  who  had  made  an 
Goths,  irruption  into  their  territories,  and  dettroyed  every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The  emperor  readily  grant¬ 
ed  their  requeft,  and  gained  a  complete  vidfory. 
Near  100,000  of  the  enemy  perifhed,  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  it  with  hunger  and  cold.  I11  confe- 
quence  of  this  overthrow,  the  Goths  were  obliged  to 
fue  for  peace  ;  but  the  ungrateful  Sarmatians  no  foon- 
er  found  themfelves  delivered  from  their  enemies, 

3  than  they  turned  their  arms  againtt  their  benefaclor, 
And  the  ai|d  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Maefia  and  Thrace.  The 
Sarmatians.  emperor,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  treachery,  re¬ 
turned  with  incredible  expedition,  cut  great  numbers 
of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  rett  to  fubmit  to 
what  terms  he  was  pkafed  to  impofe. 

Conttantine  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  very  highly 
refpedled,  even  by  far  diftant  nations.  In  333,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E  ufebius,  ambafladors  arrived  at  Conftanti- 
jmple  from  the  Blemyes,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  and  Per- 
fians,  courting  his  friendfhip.  They  were  received  in 
a  moft  obliging  manner ;  and  learning  from  the  ambaf- 
fadois  of  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  that  there  were  great 
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Conttantine  wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  the 
fian  monarch. 

Next  year,  the  Sarmatians  being  again  attacked  by 
the  Goths,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fet  at  liberty 
arid  arm  their  (laves  againtt  them.  By  this  mcan3 
they  indeed  overcame  the  Goths ;  but  the  victorious 
flaves  turning  their  arms  againtt  their  matters,  drove 
them  out  of  the  country.  This  misfortune  obliged 
them,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  apply  for  relief  to  He  takes  a 
the  Roman  emperor,  who  incorporated  with  his  le-  number  of 
gions  fuch  as  were  capable  of  fervice  ;  and  gave  fettle-  SaiTnatfciu 
ments  to  the  rett  in  Thrace,  Scythia,  Macedon,  and 
Italy.  This  was  the  laft  remarkable  action  of  Con- 
ttantine  the  Great.  He  died  on  May  25.  337,  having^ 
divided  the  empire  among  his  children  and  nephews,  and  divi.*  * 
in  the  following  manner.  Conttantine,  his  eldctt  foil,  lion  of  the 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  Conftantius,  the  fe  cn ike. 
cond,  had  Alia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  Comlans,  the 
youugett,  Illy ricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.  To  his  ne¬ 
phew  Dahnatius,  he  gave  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Achaia;  and  to  king  Annibaliaiius,  his  other  newhew, 

Armenia  Minor,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  city  of 
Caefarea,  which  he  defired  might  be  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Conttantine,  the  army  and  All  hisrela- 
fenate  proclaimed  his  three  fons  emperors,  without  d^ns  mur- 
taking  any  notice  of  his  two  nephews,  who  were  foon  de*ed  ex¬ 


cept  his 


■  three  Ions 


after  murdered,  with  Julius  Conttaiitius  the  late  em- 1 
peror’s  brother,  and  all  their  friends  and  adherents,  and  two 
Thus  the  family  of  Conttantine  was  at  once  reduced  nephews, 
to  his  three  fons,  and  two  nephews  Gallus  and  Julian, 
the  fons  of  Julius  Conftantius  :  and  of  thefe  the  former' 
owed  his  life  to  a  malady,  from  which  no  one  thought 
he  could  recover ;  and  the  latter  to  his  infancy,  being 
then  at  moft  about  feven  years  of  age.  The  three 
brothers  divided  among  themfelves  the  dominions  of  the 
deceafed  princes  ;  but  did  not  long  agree  together.  In 
340,  Conttantine  having  in  vain  folicited  Conftans  to  Conftan  tine 
yield  part  of  Italy  to  him,  raifed  a  confidenible  army  ;  invades  the 


and  under  pretence  of  marching  to  the  ailittance  of  his  <■ 


brother  Conftantius,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  °*  c<m" 
Per  bans,  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  places  in  Italy. 
Plereupon  Conftans  detached  part  of  his  army  againtt 
him  ;  and  Conttantine,  being  drawn  into  an  ambuf- 
cade  near  Aquileia,  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  forces,  is  defeated 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river  Anfa  ;  but  being  and  killed, 
afterwards  difeovered,  was  fent  to  Conftantinpple,  and 
inters  ed  there  near  the  tomb  of  his  father. 

By  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  Conftans  re-  conftan* 
mained  foie  matter  of  all  the  wettern  part  of  the  em-  foie  mailer 
pire,  in  the  quiet  poffcffion  of  which  he  continued  till  die  Weft, 
the  year  350.  This  year,  Magnentius,  the  fon  of  one  11 
Magnus,  a  native  of  Germany,  finding  Conftans  de-  tius^revoltfr 
fpifed  by  the  army  on  account  of  his  indolence  and  in-  agamfthim. 
activity,  refolved  to  murder  him,  and  fet  up  for  him¬ 
felf.  Having  found  means  to  gain  over  the  chief  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army  to  his  defigns/he  feized  on  the  Im¬ 
perial  palace  at  Autun,  and  diftributed  among  the  po¬ 
pulace  what  fums  he  found  there  ;  which  induced  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  neighbouring  country,  to  efpoufe 
his  canfe.  But  Conftans  being  informed  of  what  had 
patted,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refill  the  ufurp- 
fied  towards  Spain.  Pie  was  overtaken,  however,  ’ 


by  Gaifo,  whom  Magnentius  had  fent  after  him  with  a 
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ConlUn*  chofen  body  of  troops,  who  difpcitched  with  many 

t[lTnrlm  wounds  the  unhaPP)r  prince  at  Helena,  a  fmall  village 
fituated  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Thus  Conftantius  acquired  a  right  to  the  whole  Ro¬ 
man  empire;  though  one  half  of  it  wasfeized  by  Mag- 
nen tius  after  the  murder  of  Conftans.  The  former 
had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  in 
which  little  advantage  was  gained  on  either  fide;  but 
the  Perfians  now  giving  no  more  difturbance,  the  em- 
m  peror  marched  againft  the  ufurpers  in  the  well.  Be- 
Three  \rt-  ltdes  Magnentius,  there  were  at  this  time  two  other 
■tenders .to  pretenders  to  the  weftern  empire.  Veteranio,  gene- 
*  ral  of  the  foot  in  Pannonia,  had,  on  the  firft  news  of 
the  death  of  Conftans,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command.  He  was 
a  native  of  Upper  Maefia,  and  advanced  in  years  when 
he  ufurped  the  fovereignty ;  but  fo  illiterate,  that  he 
tlien  iiril  learned  to  read.  The  third  pretender  was 
Flavius  Popilius  Nepetianus,  fon  of  Eutropia  the  lifter 
of  Cor.ftantine  the  Great.  Having  aflembled  a  com¬ 
pany  of  gladiators  and  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  lie 
affumed  the  purple  on  the  3d  of  June  350,  and  in 
that  attire  prefented  himfelf  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  prefe&  Anicetus,  who  commanded  there  for  Mag¬ 
nentius,  fallied  out  againft  him  with  a  body  of  Ro- 
I4  mans;  who  were  foon  driven  back  into  the  city.  Soon 
Nepotianus  after  Nepotianus  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  it- 
Jv’fm  T*  ^  w^tJl  blood  and  {laughter.  Mag- 

*  -ma  er  nentius  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  feut 
againft  this  new  competitor  his  chief  favourite  and 
prime  miniller  Marcdlinus.  Nepotianus  received  him 
with  great  refolution ;  a  bloody  battle  enfued  between 
the  foldiers  of  Magnentius  and  the  Romans  who  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Nepotianus  ;  but  the  latter  being 
betrayed  by  a  fenator,  named  Heraclitus,  his  men  were 
put  to  flight,  and  he  himfelf  killed,  after  having  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  fovereignty  only  28  days.  Marcelliniis  ordered 
his  head  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance  through 
the  principal  ilreets  of  the  city  ;  put  to  death  all  thole 
who  had  declared  for  him;  and  under  pretence  of  pre¬ 
venting  diilurbances,  commanded  a  general  maffacre 
f  of  all  the  relations  of  Conllantine.  Soon  after,  Mag¬ 
nentius  himfelf  came  to  Rome  to  make  the  neceftary 
preparations  for  refilling  Conftantius,  who  was  exert¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother.  In  the  city  he  behaved  mod 
to  death  many  perfons  of  dif¬ 
fer/e  their  eftates  ;  and  obh'ged 
half  of  what  they  were  worth 
of  the  war.  Having  by  this 
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means  raifed  great  fums,  he  alfembled  a  mighty  ar¬ 
my  compofed  of  Romans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Franks, 
Britons,  Spaniards,  Si c.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
dreading  the  uncertain  iffues  of  war,  he  difpatched 
ambafladors  to  Conftantius  with  propoftls  of  accom¬ 
modation.  Conftantius  fet  out  from  Antioch  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn  ;  and,  palling  through  Conftnnti- 
nople,  arrived  at  Heraclea,  where  lie  was  met  by  the 
deputies  from  Magnentius,  and  others  from  Veteranio, 
Who  had  agreed  to  iupport  each  other  in  cafe  the  em¬ 
peror  would  hearken  to  no  terms.  The  deputies  of 
Magnentius  propofed  in  his  name  a  match  between  him 
and  Conftantia,  or  rather  Conllantina,  the  lifter  of 
Conftantius,  and  widow  of  Annibalianus;  offering,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  Conftantius  the  lifter  of  Magnentius. 


At  firtl  the  emperor  would  hearken  to  no  terms  ;  but  Conftau- 
afterwards,  that  lie  might  not  have  to  oppofe  two  tir,?P°litai* 
enemies  at  once,  concluded  a  feparate  treaty  with  . 

Veteranio,  by  which  he  agreed  to  take  him  for  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  But  when  Veteranio  amend¬ 
ed  the  tribunal  along  with  Conftantius,  the  foldiers 
pulled  him  down  from  thence,  crying  out,  That  they 
would  acknowledge  no  other  emperor  than  Conflau- 
tius  alone.  On  this  Veteranio  threw  himfelf  at  the 
emperor’s  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy.  Conftantius 
received  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  fent  him  to 
Prulia  in  Bithvnia,  where  he  allowed  him  a  main¬ 
tenance  fuitable  to  his  quality. 

Conftantius,  now  mailer  of  all  Illyricum,  and  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Veteranio,  refoived  to  march 
againft  Magnentius  without  delay.  In  the  mean  time,  r  }]  T* 
however,,  on  advice  that  the  Perfians  were  prepa- ^ “ft  tl?e 
ring  to  invade  the  eaftern  provinces,  he  married  his  Perfians.  W 
lifter  Conllantina  to  his  coulin-gennan  Gallus  ;  created 
him  Caefaron  the  15th  of  March;  and  allotted  him 
for  his  fti are  not  only  all  the  Eaft,  but  likewife 
Thrace  and  Conftantinople.  About  the  fame  time 
Magnentius  gave  the  title  of  Caffar  to  his  brother 
Decentius,  whom  he  difpatched  into  Gaul  to  defend 
that  country  againft  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded 
it;  for  Conilantius  had  not  only  flirred  up  the  Franks  Conftantius 
and  baxons  to  break  into  that  province  by  promi-  ftirs  up  the 
fing  to  relinquifh  to  them  all  the  places  they  lliould  Fra,:ks  to 
conquer,  but  had  fent  them  large  fupplies  of  men  and 
arms  for  that  purpole.  On  this  encouragement  the 
barbarians  invaded  Gaul  with  a  mighty  army,  over¬ 
threw  Decentius  in  a  pitched  battle,  committed  every 
where  dreadful  ravages,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  moll  deplorable  lituation.  In  the  mean  time  Mag¬ 
nentius  having  aflembled  a  numerous  army,  left  Italy, 
and  crofting  the  Alps,  advanced  into  the  plains  of 
Pannonia,  where  Conftantius,  whole  main  ftrength 
con  lifted  in  cavalry,  was  waiting  for  him.  Maomen- 
tius,  hearing  that  his  competitor  was  encamped°at  a 
1  mall  di  ft  a  nee,  invited  him  by  a  meffenger  to  the  ex- 
ten  live  plains  of  Scifcia  on  the  Save,  there  to  decide  ls  der°d 
which  ot  them  had  the  bell  title  to  the  empire.  This  by  Mag. 
challenge  was  by  Conftantius  received  with  great neutius. 
joy ;  but  as  his  troops  marched  towards  Scifcia  in  dis¬ 
order,  they  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  were  put  to 
flight  with  great  (laughter.  With  this  fuccefs,  Mag¬ 
nentius  was  fo  elated,  that  lie  reje&ed  all  terms  of 
peace  which  were  now  offered  by  Conftantius ;  but 
alter  fome  time,  a  general  engagement  enfued  at 
Murfa,  in  which  Magnentius  was  entirely  defeated ,  Magnen- 
with  the  lofs  of  2q,ooo  men.  Conftantius,  though  d us  defeat 


vicl or,  is  faid  to  have  loft  30,000,  which  feems  lin¬ 


ed  at  Marfa. 


probable.  All  authors,  however,  agree,  that  the  battle. r,  .  T* 
of  Murfa  proved  fatal  to  the  weitern  empire,  aud f.Mof.h! 
greatly  contributed  to  its  fpeedy  decline.  empire. 

After  his  defeat  at  Murfa,  Magnentius  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  recruited  his- {battered  forces  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
352,  Conftantius,  having  aflembled  his  troops,  furpri- 
led  and  took  a  ltrong  caitle  on  the  Julian  Alps,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Magnentius,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  After 
this  the  emperor  advanced  in  order  to  force  the  reft  • 
upon  which  Magnentius  was  {truck  with  fudi  terror) 
tiiat  he  immediately  abandoned  Aquileia,  and  ordered 
the  troops  that  guarded  the  other  paffes  of  the  Alps  to 
v  y  2  follow 
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Conran-  follow  Kim.  Thus  Conftantius  entering  Italy  without 
^hiftol^11  0PP°^lt^on>  made  hinifelf  mailer  of  Aquileia.  From 
v„T..^  thence  he  advanced  to  Pavia,  where  Magnentius  gain¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  advantage  over  him.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  lofs,  however,  Conftantius  reduced  the 
whole  country  bordering  on  the  Po,  and  Magnentius’s 
men  deferted  to  him  in  whole  troops,  delivering  up 
to  him  the  places  they  had  garrifoned  ;  by  which  the 
tyrant  was  fo  difheartened,  that  he  left  Italy,  and  reti¬ 
red  with  all  his  forces  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  this,  Afri¬ 
ca,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  Conftantius  ;  upon 
which  Magnentius  fent  a  fenator,  and  after  him  fome 
bifhops,  to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  but  the  emperor  treated 
the  fenator  as  a  fpy,  and  fent  back  the  bifhops  with¬ 
out  any  anfwer. —  Magnentius  now  finding  his  affairs 
defperate,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  pardon, 
^  recruited  his  army  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  and 

Magnen-  difpatched  an  affafiin  into  the  Eafl  to  murder  Callus 
ms  at-  Casfar ;  hoping  that  his  death  would  oblige  the  einpe- 

*  eTcj  Yl°s  r0r  t0  w^kdraw  h*s  forces  from  Gaul,  and  march  in 
murdered*  Per^on  to  t^ie  defence  of  the  Eaftern  provinces,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  Perfians.  The  affafiin  gained 
over  fome  of  Gallus’s  guards ;  but  the  plot  being  dif- 
‘  covered  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  they  were 
24  all  feized  and  executed  as  traitors. 

Magnen-  In  353,  the  war  again fl  Magnentius  was  carried  on 
tins  defeat-  rnore  vigour  than  ever,  and  at  lalt  happily  ended 
time  by  a  battle  fought  in  the  Higher  Dauphiny.  Mag- 
ali  hi*  fa-  nentius,  being  defeated,  took  fhelter  in  Lyons ;  but 
miiy  and  the  few  foldiers  who  attended  him,  defpairing  of  any 
hinifelf.  further  fuccefs,  refolved  to  purchafe  the  emperors  favour 
by  delivering  up  to  him  his  rival,  the  author  of  fo  ca¬ 
lamitous  a  war.  Accordingly  they  furrouiided  the 
houfe  where  he  lodged  ;  upon  which  the  tyrant,  in 
defpair,  flew  with  his  own  hand  his  mother,  his  bro¬ 
ther  Defiderius  whom  he  had  created  Caefar,  and  fucli 
of  his  friends  and  relations  as  were  with  him  ;  and 
then,  fixing  his  fword  ih  a  wall,  threw  himfelf  upon  it, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  more  fhameful  death  which  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend. 

After  the  death  of  Magnentius,  his  brother  Decen- 
tius  Ctefar,  who  was  marching  to  his  afiiftance,  and 
had  already  reached  Sens,  finding  himfelf  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  the  emperor’s  forces,  chofe  rather  to 
^  ftrangle  -himfelf  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
Coaftantuis  enemies.  Thus  Conftantius  was  left  foie  mafter  of 
foie  mailer  the  Roman  empire.  His  panegyrifts  tell  us,  that  after 
©f  the  cm-  hjs  vJ£ory  he  behaved  with  the  greateft  humanity, 
I)irc*  forgiving  and  receiving  into  favour  his  greateft  ene¬ 
mies  ;  but  other  hiftorians  differ  confiderably  from 
them,  and  tell  us  that  Conftantius  now  became  haugh¬ 
ty,  imperious,  and  cruel,  of  which  many  inftances  are 
^  given. 

Many  grie-  This  year  the  empire  was  fubjefted  to  very  grie¬ 
vous  cala-  vous  calamities.  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians 
xnities.  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  difbanded  troops  of  Mag¬ 
nentius.  At  Rome,  the  populace  rofe  on  account  of 
a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  In  Afia,  the  Ifaurian  rob^ 
bers  over-ran  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia;  and  even  laid 
liege  to  Seleucia,  a  city  of  great  ftrength;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  not  able  to  make  themfelves  mafters 
of.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Saracens  committed  dread¬ 
ful  ravages  in  Mefopotamia,  the  Perfians  alfo  invaded 
the  province  of  Anthemufia  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
the  Eaftern  provinces  were  not  fo  much  haraffed  by 
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the  barbarians  as  by  Gallus  Cxfar  himfelf,  who  ought  Conflan- 
to  have  protected  them.  That  prince  was  naturally 
of  a  cruel,  haughty,  and  tyiannical  difpoiitiou ;  hut  hlftory* 
being  elated  with  his  fuceeffes  agaiiift  the  Perfians,  he  V  J 
at  lait  behaved  more  like  a  tyrant  and  a  madman  than  Tyranny  of 
a  governor.  His  natural  cruelty  is  faid  to  have  been  Gallus.  * 
heightened  by  the  mitigations  of  his  wife  Conftantina, 
who  is  by  Ammianus  liyied  the  Megara ,  or  “  fury  of 
her  fex ;”  and  he  adds  that  hei  ambition  was  equal  to 
her  cruelty.  Thus  all  the  provinces  and  cities  in  the 
Eaft  were  filled  with  blood  and  daughter.  No  man, 
however  innocent,  was  fure  to  live  or  enjoy  his  eftate 
a  whole  day;  for  Gallius’s  temper  being  equally  fufpi- 
cious  and  cruel,  thofe  who  had  any  private  enemies 
took  care  to  accufe  them  of  crimes  againft  the  itate, 
and  with  Gallus  it  was  the  fame  thing  to  be  accufed 
and  condemned.  At  laft  the  emperor  being  informed 
from  all  quarters  of  the  evil  condudl  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  told  that  he  afpired 
to  the  fovereignty,  refolved  upon  his  ruin.  For  this 
end  he  wrote  letters  to  Gallus  and  Conftantina,  invi¬ 
ting  them  both  into  Italy.  Though  they  had  both  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  fear  the  worft,  yet  they  durft  not 
venture  to  difobey  the  emperor’s  exprefs  command. 
Conftantina,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  temper,  and  hoped  to  pacify  him  by  her  artful 
infinuations,  fet  out  firft,  leaving  Gallus  at  Antioch  : 
but  fire  had  fcarce  entered  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
when  file  was  feized  with  a  fever  which  put  an  end 
to  her  life.  Gallus  now  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
appeafe  his  fovereign,  thought  of  openly  revolting  ; 
but  moft  of  his  friends  deferted  him  on  account  of  his 
-  inconftant  and  cruel  temper,  fo  that  he  was  at  laft  ob¬ 
liged  to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  Conftantius.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  therefore,  according  to  his  orders ;  but  at  Pe- 
tavium  was  arrefted,  and  ftripped  of  all  the  enfigns  of 
his  dignity.  From  thence  he  was  earned  to  Flanona> 
now  Flan  one  m  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  examined 
by  two  of  his  moft  inveterate  enemies.  He  confefied 
moft  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge;  but  urged  as  an 
excufe  the  evil  counfels  of  his  wife  Conftantina.  The 
emperor,  provoked  at  this  plea  which  refie&ed  on  hisH 
fifter,  and  mitigated  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  figned  todeatSi! 
a  warrant  for  his  execution,  which  was  performed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  engaged  in  a  War^ith 
war  with  the  Germans  :  he  had  marched  againft  them  the  Ger* 
in  perfon  ;  and  though  he  gained  no  advantage,  themal15' 
barbarians  thought  proper  to  make  peace  with  him.. 

This,  however,  was  but  fhort-lived.  No  fooner  was 
the  Roman  army  withdrawn,  than  they  began  to  make 
new  inroads  into  the  empire.  Againft  them  Con¬ 
ftantius  difpatched  Arbetio  with  the  fiower  of  the 
army  ;  but  he  fell  into  an  ambuicade,  and  was  put  to 
flight  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  men.  This 
lofs,  however,  was  foon  retrieved  by  the  valour  of 
Arintheusy  who  became  famous  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lens,  and  of  two  other  officers,  who  falling  upon  the 
Germans,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  their  general*, 
put  them  to.  flight,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  Ro¬ 
man  territories. 

.The  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  which  enfued  on 
this  repulfe  of  the  Germans,  was  foon  interrupted  by 
a  pretended  confpiracy,  by  which  in  the  end  a  true 
bne  was  produced.  Sylvanus,  a  leading  man  among 
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£<  nftan-  the  Franks,  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  had  there  per- 
♦jnophtan  f0nned  great  exploits  againft  the  barbarians.  He  had 
hido*  y.  ^een  rajfe(j  t0  this  poll  by  Arbetio  ;  but  only  with  a 
«o  defign  to  remove  him  from  the  emperor’s  prefence, 
Sylvanus  in  order  to  accomplifh  his  ruin,  which  he  did  in  the 
betrayed  by  following  manner  :  One  Dy  names,  keeper  of  the  em- 
Arbetio.  peror>8  mules,  leaving  Gaul,  begged  of  Sylvanus  letters 
of  recommendation  to  his  friends  at  court ;  which 
being  granted,  the  traitor  erafed  all  but  the  fubfcrip- 
tion.  He  then  inferted  directions  to  the  friends  of 
Sylvanus  for  the  carrying  on  a  confpiracy  ;  and  de¬ 
livering  thefe  forged  letters  to  the  prefect  Lampri- 
dius,  they  were  by  him  fhowed  to  the  emperor.  Thus 
He  h  for-  Sylvanus  was  forced  to  revolt,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
ced  to  re-  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
v^tf  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Dynames  having  thought 
proper  to  forge  another  letter,  the  fraud  was  diico- 
vered,  and  an  enquiry  fet  on  foot,  which  brought  to 
light  the  whole  matter.  Sylvanus  was  now  declared 
innocent,  and  letters  fent  to  him  by  the  emperor  con¬ 
firming  him  in  his  poll ;  but  thefe  were  fcarce  gone, 
when  certain  news  arrived  at  the  court  of  Sylvanus  ha¬ 
ving  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror.  Conftantius,  thunderftruck  at  this  news,  dis¬ 
patched  againft  him  Urftcinus,  an  officer  of  great  in¬ 
tegrity,  as  well  as  valour  and  experience  in  war  ;  who 
r  -|  forgetting  his  former  chara&er,  pretended  to  be  Svl- 
b  murder-  vanus’s  friend,  and  thus  found  means  to  cut  him  off  by 
*i.  treachery. 

3*  The  barbarians,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept  quiet 
Gcd  b^the  ^  ^ie  brave  Sylvanus,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death, 
farbariaus.  than  they  broke  into  Gaul  with  greater  fury  than 
ever.  They  took  and  pillaged  above  forty  cities,  and 
among  the  reft  Cologne,  which  they  levelled  with 
the  ground.  At  the  fame  time  the  Qnadi  and  Sar- 
matians  entering  Pamionia,  deftroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  fword.  The  Perfians  alfo,  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Urficinus,  over-ran,  without  oppo- 
fition,  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia;  Profper  and  Mau- 
fonianus,  who  had  fucceeded  that  brave  commander  in 
the  government  of  the  Eaft,  being  more  intent  upon 
pillaging  than  defending  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  care.  Ccnftantius,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to 
leave  Italy  himfelf,  refolved  at  laft  to  raife  his  coufin 
Juliancre-  Ju^an>  the  brother  of  Gallus,  to  the  dignity  of  Caefar. 
arsd  Cafar.  Julian  feenis  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  talents  ;  for  though  before  this  time  he  had  been 
entirely  buried  in  obfeurity,  and  eonverfed  only  with 
books,  no  fooner  wa&  he  put  at  the  head  of  an  army 
than  tie  behaved  with  the  fame  bravery,  condudl,  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  to 
the  art  of  war.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul; 
but  before  he  fet  out,  Conftantius  gave  him  in  mar¬ 
riage  his  lifter  Helena,  and  made  him  many  valuable 
prefents.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  jealous 
emperor  greatly  limited  his  authority ;  gave  him  writ¬ 
ten  inftru&ions  how  to  behave  ;  ordered  the  generals 
who  ferved  under  him  to  watch  all  his  a&ions  no  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy ;  and  ftridlly  enjoined  Julian 
himfelf  not  to  give  any  largeffes  to  the  foldiery. 

Julian  fet  out  from  Milan  on  the  rft  of  December 
355,  the  emperor  himfelf  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
Pavia,  from  whence  he  purfued  his  journey  to  the 
Alps,  attended  only,,  by  360  foldiers.  On  his  arrival 
at  Turin  he  was  f.rft  acquainted  with  the  lofs  of  Co¬ 


logne,  which  had  been  kept  concealed  from  the  em-  Conftan- 
peror.  He  arrived  at  Vienne  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  was  received  by  the  people  of  that  city  and 
the  neighbourhood  with  extraordinary  joy.  ^4 

In  356,  the  barbarians  beiieged  Autun ;  to  relieve  He  lets  out 
which  place,  Julian  marched  with  what  forces  hef°rGaui. 
could  raife.  When  he  came  there,  he  found  the  liege 
raifed:  on  which  he  went  in  purfuit  of  the  barbarians 
to  Auxerre,  croffing  with  no  imall  danger  thick  woods 
and  forefts,  from  Auxerre  to  Troies.  On  his  march 
he  was  furrounded  on  all  iides  by  the  barbarians,  who 
moved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies  ;  but  he  put 
them  to  flight  with  an  handful  of  men,  cut  great  num-  35 
bers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  took  fome  prifoners.  From  Pe?at.s  tIie 
Troies  he  haftened  to  Rheims,  where  the  main  body  ar  anans* 
of  the  army,  commanded  by  Marcellus,  waited  his 
arrival.  Leaving  Rheims,  lie  took  his  route  towards 
Decempagi,  now  Dieuze ,  on  the  Seille  in  Lorrain, 
with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Germans  who  were  bufy 
in  ravaging  that  province.  But  the  enemy  attacking 
his  rear  unexpectedly,  would  have  cut  off  two  legions, 
had  not  the  reft  of  the  army,  alarmed  at  the  fuddea 
noife,  turned  back  to  their  affiftance.  A  few  day& 
afterwards  lie  defeated  the  Germans,  though  with 
great  lofs  to  his  own  army  ;  the  vi&ory,  however, 
opened  him  a  way  to  Cologne.  This  city  he  found 
abandoned  by  the  barbarians.  They  had  negleCted 
to  fortify  it :  but  Julian  commanded  the  ancient  for-  ^  ^ 
tifications  to  be  repaired  with  all  poffible  expedition,. fortified 
and  the  houfes  to  be  rebuilt  ;  after  which  he  retired  rions  of 
to  Sens,  and  there  took  up  his  winter-quarters.  This  Cologne, 
year  alfo  Conftantius  entered  Germany  on  the  fide  of 
Rhrctia,  laid  wafte  the  country  far  and  wide  ;  and< 
obliged  the  barbarians  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  27 
readily  granted.  The  fame  year  he  enaCted  two  laws ;  Idolatry 
by  one  of  which  it  was  declared  capital  to  facrifice,  Aec!ared 
or  pay  any  kind  of  worfhip,  to  idols;  the  other,  grant-  Conflan-7 
ing  the  effects  of  condemned  perfons  to  belong  to  tius. 
their  children  and  relations  within  the  third  degree, 
except  in  cafes  of  magic  and  treafon ;  but  this  laft  one 
he  revoked  two  years'  after. 

In  the  beginning  ©f  the  year  357,  the  barbarians  be- 
fieged  Julian  a  whole  month  in  Sens;  Marcellus,  the 
commander  in  chief,  never  once  offering  to  affift  him*. 

Julian,  however,  fo  valiantly  defended  himfelf  with* 
the  few  forces  he  had,  that  the  barbarians  at  laft  re¬ 
tired.  After  this,  Conftantius  declared  Julian  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul  ;  appointing 
under  him  one  Severus,  an  officer  of  great  experience,, 
and  of  a  quite  different  difpofition  from  Marcellus.. 

On  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  Julian  received  him  with  great 
joy,  raifed  new  troops,  and  fupplied  them  with  arms- 
which  he  luckily  found  in  an  old  arfenal.  The  em¬ 
peror,  refolving  at  all  events  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  devaluations  committed  by  the  barbarous  nations,, 
chiefly  by.the  Alemans,  wrote  to  Julian  to  march  di- 
re&ly  againft  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  Bar- 
batio,  who  had  been  appointed  general  in  place  of  Svl- 
yanns,  with  a  body  of  25  or  30,000  men,  out  of  Italy,, 
in  order  to  inclofe  the  enemy  between  two  armies. 

The  Leti>  however,  a  German  nation,  paffing  between 
the  armies,  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  hoping  to  fur- 
prife  that  wealthy  city  ;  but  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  expe&ed,  contented  themfelves. 

•with  ravaging  the  country  all  round  it,  On  the  firft 
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notice  of  this  expedition,  Julian  detaclied  brorig  par¬ 
ties  to  guard  the  pafTages  through  which  he  knew  the 
barbarians  mub  return.  rTt1 
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except  thofe  who  marched  near  the  camp  of  Barbatio  ; 
who  was  fo  far  from  cutting  off  their  retreat,  that  he 
complained  by  a  letter  to  Conbantius  of  fonie  officers 
for  attemping  it.  Thefe  officers,  among  whom  was 
Valentinian  afterwards  emperor  of  the  Wed,  were, 
by  the  orders  of  Cendant ius,  cafhicred  for  their  dif- 
obcdience.  The  other  barbarians  either  fortified  them- 
felves  in  the  countries  which  they  had  feized,  dop- 
ping  up  all  the  avenues  with  huge  trees,  or  took  fliel- 
ter  in  the  iilands  formed  by  the  Rhine.  Julian  re- 
folved  flrd  to  attack  the  latter  ;  and  with  this  view 
demanded  forne  boats  of  B'arbatio  :  but  he,  indead  of 
complying  with  his  juft  requed,  immediately  burnt  all 
his  boats,  as  he  did  on  another  occafion  the  proviilons 
which  had  been  fent  to  both  armies,  after  he  had  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  his  own.  Julian,  not  in  the  lead  dif- 
heartened  with  this  unaccountable  condudl,  perfua- 
ded  fome  of  the  mod  refolute  of  his  men  to  wade  over 
to  one  of  the  iilands.  Here  they  killed  all  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  had  taken  flielter  in  it.  They  then  feized 
their  boats,  and  purfued  the  daughter  inVeveral  other 
iilands,.  till  the  enemy  abandoned  them  all,  and  retired 
to  their  refpective  countries  with  their  wives  and 
what  booty  they  could  carry.  On  their  departure, 
Barbatio  attempted  to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Rhine  ;  but  the  enemy,  apprifed  of  his  intention, 
threw  a  great  number  of  huge  trees  into  the  river, 
which  being  carried  by  the  dream  againd  the  boats, 
funk  feveral  of  them,  and  parted  the  red.  The  Ro¬ 
man  general  then  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  but  the 
barbarians  falling  unexpe&edly  upon  him  in  his  re¬ 
treat,  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  in  pieces,  took 
mod  of  his  baggage,  laid  wail e  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  and  returned  in  triumph  loaded  with  booty.  E- 
lated  with  this  fuccefs,  they  aflembled  in  great  num¬ 
bers  under  the  command  of  Clmodomarlus ,  a  prince  of 
great  renown  among  them,  ajid  fix  other  kings.  They 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafoourg.  Here 
they  were  encountered  by  Julian  ;  who  put  them  to 
flight,  with  the  lofs  of  6  or  8000  of  their  men  flam  in 
the  field,  and  a  vaflly  greater  number  drowned  in  the 
river;  while  Julian  himlelf  lod  only  243  private 
men  and  four  tribunes.  In  this  a^on  Chnodomarius 
was  taken,  and  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after 
died. 

After  the  battle,  Julian  advanced  with  all  his  army 
to  Mayence,  where  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
and  entered  Germany,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  his  army  to  follow  him.  Here  he  ravaged  the 
country  till  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
being  prevented  .by  fnow  from  advancing  any  further, 
he  began  to  repair  the  fort  of  Trajan,  by  fome  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  cable  of  Cromburgh,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  from  Frankfort.  The  barbarians  were  now 
fo  much  alarmed,  that  they  fent  deputies  to  treat  of  a 
peace;  but  this  Julian  refufed  to  grant  them  upon 
any  terms.  Fie  confented,  however,  to  a  truce  for  fe- 
ven  months,  upon  their  promifing  to  bore  with  provi- 
fions  the  fort  he  was  building  in  their  country.  *  This 
year  Conilantius  made  fome  remarkable  laws.  By  one 
he  punilhed  with  confiscation  fuch  as  renounced  the 
Chribian  for  the  Jewifh  religion  ;  and  by  another,  ad- 


drefied  to  Felix  bifhop  of  Rome,  he  exempted  all  mer-  Oonftan. 
chandizing  ecclehabics,  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
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ordinary  ;  fuppofing  the  gains  they  made  to  be  applied 
by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  358,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  was  fit  for  a&ion,  Ju-  ru|i^:5r„ 
han  took  the  field  againft  the  Franks,  with  a  defign  to  SthT 
conquei  them  before  the  truce  he  had  concluded  with  Franks, 
the  Alemans  was  expired.  The  Franks  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  the  moll  powerful  of 
which  were  the  Sahi  and  Chamavi.  The  firft  of  thefe 
lent  deputies,  intreating  that  he  would  fulFer  them  to 
re“a“1  38  fnends  to  the  empire  in  the  country  they 
pofleiled.  But  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
this  deputation,  entered  their  country,  and  obliged 
them  to  lubmit ;  after  which  he  allotted  them  lands  in 
Gaul,  incorporating  great  numbers  of  them  into  his 
cavalry.  He  next  marched  againft  the  Chamavi,  whom 
he  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Afterwards  he  rebuilt  three  forts  on  the  river  Mciife, 
which  had  been  deitroyed  by  the  barbarians;  but  want¬ 
ing  provihons  in  a  country  fo  often  ravaged,  he  order¬ 
ed  6  or  800  velfels  to  be  built  in  Britain  for  the  con¬ 
veying  corn  from  thence  into  Gaul.  Julian  continued 
in  the  country  of  the  Chamavi  till  the  expiration  of 
his  truce  with  the  Alemans;  and  then  laying  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  he  entered  their  country,  put¬ 
ting  all  to  lire  and  fword.  At  lab  two  of  their  kings  rvJ4 
came  in  perfon  to  him  to  fue  for  peace ;  which  Julian  peace  to'he 
gran  ed,  upon  their  promifing  to  let  at  liberty  the  cap-  Germans, 
tives  they  had  taken  ;  to  fupply  a  certain  quantity  of 
com  when  required;  and  to  furniffi  wood,  iron,  and 
carriages,  for  repairing  the  cities  they  had  ruined.  The 
pruoners  whom  he  at  this  time  releafed,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  20,000. 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year  358,  Con- ExpcrfMon 

itantius  marched  in  perfon  againd  the  Quadi  and  Sar- Comtan. 
matians,  whole  country  lay  beyond  the  Danube  Fla  tius  a^suft 
vi ng  crofted  that  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  laid 
wade  the  terntones  of  the  Sa, matians;  who  thereupon  “0„. 
came  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  Ouadi,  pre¬ 
tending  to  fue  for  peace.  Their  true  dcugii  was  to 
lurprife  the  Romans  ;  but  the  latter  fufpebtinu  it,  fell 
upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 

1  his  obliged  the  red  to  fue  for  peaee  in  good  earned, 
which  was  granted  on  the  delivery  of  hoflages  The 
emperor  then  marched  againd  the  Limgantes,  that  is, 
the  Haves  who,  in  334,  had  driven  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  their  country,  and  feized  it  for  themfelves  ».  They , 
ufed  the  fame  artifice  as  the  Sarmatians  and  Quad i  had 
done,  coming  in  great  numbers  under  pretenc^of  fub- 
mittmg,  but  prepared  to  fall  upon  him  unexpectedly  if 
opportunity  offered.  The  emperor,  obferving  their 
iurly  looks,  and  diftruding  them,  caufed  his  troops  fur- 
round  them  infenlibly  while  he  was  fpeaking.  The  Li- 
migantes  then  dilplcaled  with  the  conditions  he  offered 
them,  laid  their  hands  on  their  fwords  :  on  which 
they  wei  e  attacked  by  the  Roman  loldiers.  Finding 
it  impolhble  to  make  their  efcape,  they  made  with 
great  fmy  towards  the  tribunal,  but  were  repulfed  by 
the  guards  forming  themfelves  into  a  wedge,  and  every  s 
one  of  them  cut  in  pieces.  After  this,  the  emperor  He  expels 
ravaged  their  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  werethe  Lirni. 
in  the  end  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  only  condition  he 2™“ 
thought  proper  to  allow  them,  which  was  to  quit  their 

country. 
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Conflau-  country,  and  retire  to  a  more  didant  place.  The  Cvjun- 
tinopolitan  try  was  then  reftored  to  the  Sarmatians  who  were  its 
Jiiftory-  original  poffeffors. 

This  year  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  very  haughty 
Haughty  embafTy  from  Sapor  king  of  Perfia.  The  ambaffa- 
enibafly  dor,  named  Narfes ,  brought  a  letter,  in  which  the  Per- 
fromSapor  fian  monarch  dyled  himfelf  “king  of  kings,  brother 
king°f  Qf  tjie  fun  and  moon,”  &c.  He  acquainted  the  em- 
c  '  peror  that  he  might  lawfully  in  ft  ft  on  having  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Strymon  in  Macedon  deli¬ 
vered  up*  to  him  ;  but  led  hi$  demands  fhonid  feem 
unreasonable,  he  would  be  contented  with  Armenia 
and  Me  fo  pot  a  mi  a,  which  had  been  moll  uujullly  taken 
from  his  grandfather  Narfes.  He  added,  that  unlefs 
judice  was  done  him,  he  was  refolved  to  after t  his 
right  by  force  of  arms.  This  letter  was  prefented  to 
Condaiitina  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  fiik  ;  but 
he,  without  enteiing  into  any  negociation  with  the 
ambaffador,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sapor,  in  which  he  told 
him,  that  as  he  had  maintained  the  Roman  dominions 
in  their  full  extent,  when  he  was  poffefted  only  of  the 
Lad,  he  could  not  fuffer  them  to  be  curtailed  now 
when  he  was  mader  of  the  whole  empire.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  he  fent  another  letter  with  rich  pre- 
fents;  being  very  defirous  at  lead  to  put  off  the  war 
till  he  had  fecured  the  northern  provinces  againd  the 
incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  that  he  might  then  employ 
all  the  forces  of  the  empire  againd  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.  This  embaffy  proved  unfuccefsful,  as  did  al¬ 
fo  another  which  was  fent  foon  after.  The  lad  am- 

48  baffadors  were  imprifoned  as  fpies,  but  afterwards  dif- 
A  law  a-  miffed  unhurt.  By  a  law  of  Condantius  dated  in  3 58, 
gainllma-  aq  magicians,  augurs,  aftrologers,  and  pretenders  to 
gictans,  «c.  tjie  ai.t  0p  divination,  were  declared  enemies  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  in  the  court 
either  of  the  emperor  or  of  Julian,  he  commanded  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  and  fpecified  what  torments  they 
were  to  undergo. 

In  359,  Julian  continued  his  endeavours  for  relie¬ 
ving  the  province  of  Gaul,  which  had  fuffered  fo  mueh 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  He  ere&ed 
magazines  in  different  places,  vifited  the  cities  which 
had  differed  mod,  and  gave  orders  for  repairing  their 
walls  and  fortifications  properly.  He  then  crofted  the 

49  Rhine,  and  purfued  the  war  in  Germany  with  great 
Treachery  fuecefs,  infomucli  that  the  barbaiians  fubmitted  to  fuch 
of  the  Li-  tcrms  as  ke  pkafed  to  impofe.  In  the  mean  time  the 
imgantes.  enipcror>  having*  received  intelligence  that  the  Limi- 

gantes  had  quitted  the  country  in  which  he  had  placed 
them,  haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  entering  Pannonia.  On  his  arrival 
he  fent  deputies,  deli  ring  to  know  what  had  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  country  which  had  been  allotted 
them.  The  Limigantes  anfwered,  in  appearance  with 
thegreateft  fubmilfion  imaginable,  that  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  live  as  true  fuhje&s  of  the  empire  in  any  other 
place  ;  but  th*t  the  country  he  had  allotted  them  was 
quite  uninhabitable,  as  they  could  demondrate  if  they 
were  but  allowed  to  croft  the  river,  and  lay  their  com¬ 
plaints  before  him.  This  requeft  was  granted  ;  but 
while  he  afeended  his  tribunal,  the  barbarians  unex- 
pe&edly  fell  upon  his  guards  fvvoid  in  hand,  killed 

50  Several  of  them,  and  the  emperor  with  difficulty  faved 
They  lire  himfelf  by  Bight.  The  reft  of  the  troops,  however, 
all  cut  off.  fGOn  took  the  alarm,'  and  furrounding  the  Limigantes, 


cut  them  all  off  to  a  man.  This  year  Condantius  in-  Conflan- 
ilitnt ed  a  court  of  inquilition  againd  all  thofe  who 
confulted  heathen  oracles.  Panlus  Catena,  a  noted  ,  1  , 

and  cruel  informer,  was  difpatched  into  the  Eaft  to  ^ 
pro  ft  cute  them  ;  and  Moddtus,  then  count  of  the  Eaft,  The  hea- 
and  equally  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  was  appointed  thens  cruel- 
judge.  His  tribunal  was  erected  at  Scythopolis  in  lypsjfe* 
Pulefline,  whither  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  ofcute 
every  rank  and  condition,  were  daily  dragged  in  crowds 
from  all  parts,  and  either  confined  in  dungeons,  or 
torn  in  pieces  in  a  mod  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  by 
racks,  or  publicly  executed. 

In  359,  Sapor  king  of  Per  ft  4  began  hodiliiies,  be- The  Peril* 
ing  encouraged  thereto  by  the  abfence  of  Urficinus, ans  k?£in 
whom  the  emperor  had  recalled,  and  appointed  in  his' 
room  one  Sabinianus,  a  perfon  very  unfit  for  fuch  an 
office.  During  this  campaign,  however,  he  made 
very  little  progrefs  ;  having  only  taken  two  Roman 
forts,  and  dedroyed  the  city  of  Amida,  the  fiege  of 
which  is  f:iid  to  have  cod  him  30,000  men.  On  the 
fil'd  news  of  the  Perftau  invalion,  Condantius  had 
thought  proper  to  fend  Urficinus  into  the  Ead  ;  but  his 
enemies  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  fupplies 
neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  fo  that  he  found 
it  impoffible  to  take  any  effectual  means  for  dopping 
the  progrefs  of  the  Perfians.  On  his  return,  lie  was 
unexpectedly  charged  with  the  lofs  of  Amida,  and  all 
the  difaders  that  had  happened  during  the  campaign. 

Two  judges  were  appointed  t©  inquire  into  his  con¬ 
duct  ;  but  they,  being  creatures  of  his  enemies,  left 
the  matter  doubtful.  On  this  Urficinus  was  fo  much 
exafperated,  that  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
the  heat  of  pafiion,  let  fall  fome  unguarded  expref- 
fions,  which  being  immediately  carried  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  general  was  deprived  of  all  liis  employ¬ 
ments. 

Condantius  refolved  to  march  next  year  in  perfon  Condantius 
againd  the  Perfians  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  dreading  marches  in 
to  encounter  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  he  applied  him-Perfon  a’ 
felf  wholly  to  the  affembling  of  a  mighty  army,  bySain^‘t^lcmk 
which  he  might  be  able  fully  to  cope  with  them.  For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  to  Julian  to  fend  him  part  of 
his  forces,  without  confidering  that  by  fo  doing  he 
left  the  province  of  Gaul  expofed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  barbarians.  Julian  refolved  immediately  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  emperor’s  orders;  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  abdicate  the  dignity  of  Caefar,  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  for  the  lofs  of  the  province.  Accordingly 
lie  differed  the  bed  foldiers  to  be  draughted  out  of  his 
army.  They  were,  however,  very  unwilling  to  leave  t  y 
him,  and  at  lad  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Whether chlmedcnL 
this  was  done  abfolutely  againd  Julian’s  confeni  or  not  peror. 
is  uncertain  ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  perfua- 
ded  the  whole  army  alfo  to  fend  a  letter  along  with  his, 
in  which  they  acquainted  Condantius  with  what  had 
happened,  and  entreated  him  to  acknowledge  Julian  as 
his  partner  in  the  empire.  But  this  was  politicly  re- 
fufed  by  Condantius,  who  began  to  prepare  for  war, 

Julian  then,  defigning  to  be  before-hand  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  caufed  his  troops  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
himfelf,  and  with  furprifing  expedition  made  himfelf 
mader  oft  the  whole  country  of  Illyricum,  and  the 
important  pafs  feparating  that  country  from  Thrace. 
Cc:dt?.Ptius  was  thimder-druck  with  this  news;  but 
hearing  that  the  Perfians  had  retired,  he  marched, 
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Conran-  with  all  Ins  forces  againft  his  competitor.  On  his  ar- 
htftory! n  r!val  at  ^arl*us  ln  Cilicia,  he  was  feized  with  a  feve- 
vifh  diftemper,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  uneafinefs 
55  Perplexity  of  his  mind*  He  purfued  his  march, 

the  borders  of 
Here  he  was 


Conftantius  however,  to  Mopfncrene,  a  place  on 
rearches  a-  Cilicia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus. 

rr'iiryfr  riim  .  ..  .  ^ 


gain  ft  him, 
but  dies. 
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ftore^  the 
heathefi  re¬ 
ligion. 


r  obliged  to  flop  by  the  violence  of  his  diforder,  which 
increafed  everj'  day,  and  at  lafl  carried  him  off  on  the 
13th  of  November  361,  in  the  45  th  year  of  his  age. 

By  the  death  of  Conftantius  Julian  now  became 
mafter  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  without  a  rival. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but 
fecretly  npoftatized  from  it  long  before,  and  as  foon  as 
he  faw  himfelf  mafter  of  Illyricum,  openly  avowed 
his  apoftafy,  and  caufed  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 
opened.  When  the  mefTengers  arrived  at  Naiflfus  in 
Illyricum,  where  he  then  was,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  being  foie  mafter  of  the  empire,  they  found  him 
confulting  the  entrails  of  victims  concerning  the  event 
of  his  journey.  As  the  omens  were  uncertain,  he  was 
at  that  time  very  much  embarrafted  and  perplexed  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  mefTengers  put  an  end  to  all  his 
fears,  and  he  immediately  fet  out  for  Conftantinople. 
At  Heraclea  he  was  met  by  almoft  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis,  into  which  he  made  his  public  en¬ 
try  on  the  nth  of  December  361,  being  attended  by 
the  whole  fenate  in  a  body,  by  all  the  magi (l rates,  and 
by  the  nobility  magnificently  drefted,  every  one  tefti- 
fying  the  utmoft  joy  at  feeing  fnch  a  promising  young 
prince  raifed  to  the  empire  without  bloodfhed.  He  was 
again  declared  emperor  by  the  fenate  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  as  foon  as  that  ceremony  was  over,  he  caufed 
the  obfequies  of  Conftantius  to  be  performed  with  great 
57  PomP* 

Condemns  The  firft  care  of  Julian  was  to  inquire  into  the  con- 

latc^m  ^ate  emPer0r,3  minifters.  Several  of  thefe, 

rorVminl-  *iavin&  keen  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  were 
fters.  condemned  and  executed  ;  particularly  the  noted  in¬ 
former  Paulus  Catena,  and  another  named  jipodamus , 
were  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive.  Along  with  thefe, 
however,  was  put  to  death  one  Urfula,  a  man  of 
unexceptionable  character,  and  to  whom  Julian  him- 
felf  was  highly  indebted.  He  had  been  ftipplied 
with  money  by  Urfula  unknown  to  the  emperor,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  fent  into  Gaul  with  the  title 
of  Csefar,  but  without  the  money  neceflary  for  the 
fupport  of  that  dignity.  For  what  reafon  he  was 
now  put  to  death,  hiftorians  do  not  acquaint  us.  Ju¬ 
lian  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  executed  without  his 
knowledge. 

The  emperor  next  fet  about  reforming  the  court. 
As  the  vaft  number  of  offices  was  in  his  time  become 
an  intolerable  burden,  he  difeharged  all  thofe  whom 
he  thought  ufelefs.  He  reduced,  among  the  reft,  the 
-officers  called  agentes  In  rebus ,  from  10,000  to  17; 
and  difeharged  thoufands  of  cooks,  barbers,  See.  who 
by  their  large  falaries  drained  the  exchequer.  The 
curiofiy  whofe  office  it  was  to  inform  the  emperor  of 
what  had  palled  in  the  different  provinces,  were  all 
difeharged,  and  that  employment  entirely  fuppreffed. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  eafe  the  people  of  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded  ;  and  this  he  did  by 
abating  a  fifth  part  of  all  taxes  and  impofts  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

As  to  religious  matters,  Julian,  as  before  obfervedj 
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was  a  Pagan,  and  immediately  on  his  acceffion  to  the  Cor.ftan. 
throne,  re  floret!  the  heathen  religion.  He  invited  to 
court  the  philofophers,  magicians,  &c.  from  all  parts;  hiih,r>'’ 
neverthelefs  he  did  not  raife  any  perfecution  again  ft  v 
the  Chriftians.  On  the  contrary,  he  recalled  from  ba-  ReraMhe 
nifhment  all  the  orthodox  bifhops  who  had  been  fentphilcfo- 
into  exile  during  the  former  reign;  but  with  a  de-  phers,  nia- 
fign,  as  is  obferved  both  by  the  Chriftian  and  Pagan &*ciam>&c. 
writers,  to  raife  disturbances  and  fow  differifious  in  the 
church. 

As  the  Perfians  were  now  preparing  to  carry  on  Marches  a- 
the  war  with  vigour,  Julian  found  himfelf  under  a^^the’ 
neceffity  of  marching  againft  them  in  perfon.  Blit  Perflan8‘ 
before  he  fet  out,  he  enriched  the  city  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople  with  many  valuable  gifts.  He  formed  a  large 
harbour  to  flielter  the  (hips  from  the  fouth  wind,  built 
a  magnificent  porch  leading  to  it,  and  in  another  porch 
a  ftately  library,  in  which  he  lodged  all  his  books.  In 
the  month  of  May,  A.  D.  362.  he  ftt  out  for  Antioch  y 
and  on  the  firft  of  January  renewed  in  that  city  the 
facrifices  to  Jupiter  for  the  fafety  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  fo  long  omitted.  During  his  ftay  in  this  ci¬ 
ty,  he  continued  his  preparations  for  the  Perfian  war, 
ere&ing  magazines,  making  new  levies,  and  above  all 
confulting  the  oracles,  arnfpices,  magicians,  &c.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  allured  him  of 
victory.  The  arufpices,  indeed,  and  moft  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  and  officers,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  di¬ 
vert  him  from  his  intended  expedition  ;  but  the  de¬ 
ceitful  anfwers  of  the  oracles  and  magicians,  and  the 
defire  of  adding  the  Perfian  monarch  to  the  many 
kings  he  had  already  feen  humbled  at  his  feet,  prevail¬ 
ed  over  all  other  confiderations.  Many  nations  lent  • 
deputies  to  him  offering  their  affiftance  ;  but  thefe  of¬ 
fers  he  rejected,  telling  them  that  the  Romans  were  to 
affift  their  allies,  but  flood  in  no  need  of  any  affifl- 
ance  from  them.  He  likewife  rejected,  and  in  a  very 
difobliging  manner,  the  offers  of  the  Saracens ;  an- 
fwering  them,  when  they  complained  of  his  flopping 
the  penfion  paid  them  by  other  emperors,  that  a  war¬ 
like  prince  had  fteel,  but  no  gold  ;  which  they  refent- 
ing,  joined  the  Perfians,  and  continued  faithful  to  them 
to  the  Jaft.  However,  he  wrote  to  Arfaces  king  of 
Armenia,  enjoining  him  to  keep  his  troops  in  readinefs 
to  execute  the  orders  he  fhould  foon  tranfmit  to  him.  6l 
Having  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  fo  im-  chiles  tie 
portant  an  enterprife,  Julian  fent  orders  to  his  troops  Euphrates, 
to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  defigning  to  enter  the  enemy’s 
country  before  they  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  march  ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  had  placed  guards  on  all  the 
roads.  From  Antioch  he  proceeded  to  Litarba,  a  place 
about  15  leagues  diftant,  which  he  reached  the  fame 
day.  From  thence  he  went  to  Benea,  where  he  halted 
a  day,  and  exhorted  the  council  to  leftore  the  wcifhip 
of  the  gods  ;  but  this  exhortation,  it  feems,  was  com¬ 
plied  with  but  by  few.  from  Berasa  he  proceeded  to 
Batnse  ;  and  was  better  pleafed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  becaufe  they  had,  before  his  arrival,  re¬ 
ared  the  worfhip  of  the  gods.  There  he  offered  fa¬ 
crifices  ;  and  having  immolated  a  great  number  of  vic¬ 
tims,  he  purfued  the  next  day  his  journey  to  Hiera- 
polis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Euphratdiana, 
which  he  leached  on  the  9th  of  march.  Here  he 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  for  whom  lie  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  efteem,  chiefly  becaufe  neither  Conftantius  nor 
*  Gallup 
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^hiftory311  a^e  ma^e  ^im  ren°unce  the  worfliip  of  his  idols. 

■  - 1  As  he  entered  this  city,  50  of  his  foldiers  were  killed 

by  the  fall  of  a  porch.  He  left  Hierapolison  the  13th 
of  March  ;  and  having  palled  the  Euphrates  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  came  to  Batnas  a  fmall  city  of  Ofrhoene, 
about  ro  leagues  from  Hicrapolis;  and  here  50  more  of 
his  foldiers  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  (lack  of  ftraw. 
From  Batnse  he  proceeded  to  Carrhas  ;  where,  in  the 
famous  temple  of  the  moon,  it  is  faid  he  facrificed  a 
woman  to  that  planet. 

While  Julian  continued  in  this  city,  he  received  ad¬ 
vice  that  a  party  of  the  enemies  horfe  had  broke  into 
the  Roman  territories.  On  this  he  refolved  to  leave 
an  army  in  Mefopotamia,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  on  that  fide,  while  he  advanced  on  the  other 
into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  dominions.  This  army 
confided,  according  to  fome,  of  20,000,  according  to 
others,  of  30,000  chofen  troops.  It  was  commanded 
by  Procopius,  and  Sebaftian  a  famous  manichean  who 
had  been  governor  of  Egypt,  and  had  perfecuted  there, 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  the  orthodox  Chriftians. 
Thefe  two  were  to  join,  if  poffible,  Arfaces  king  of 
Armenia,  to  lay  wade  the  fruitful  plains  of  Media, 
and  meet  the  emperor  in  Affyria.  To  Arfaces  Julian 
himfelf  wrote,  but  in  the  mod  difobliging  manner  ima¬ 
ginable,  threatening  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel  if  he  did 
not  execute,  with  thfc  utmoft  punctuality,  the  orders 
given  him  ;  and  at  the  conclnfion  told  him,  that  the 
God  he  adored  would  not  be  able  to  fcreen  him  from 
his  indignation. 

There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Carrhas  to  Per¬ 
fia  ;  the  one  to  the  left  by  Nifibis  ;  the  other  to  the 
right  through  the  province  of  Affyria,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Julian  chofe  the  latter,  but  caufed 
magazines  to  be  erecfted  on  both  roads ;  and,  after 
having  viewed  his  army,  fet  out  on  the  25th  of  March. 
He  paffed  the  Abora,  which  feparated  the  Roman  and 
Perfian  dominions,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  ;  after  which  he  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  his 
troops  might  not  be  tempted  to  defert,  feeing  they 
could  not  return  home.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  march, 
a  foldier  and  two  horfes  were  ftruck  dead  by  a  flafh 
of  lightning;  and  a  lion  of  an  extraordinary  fize  pre- 
fenting  himfelf  to  the  army,  was  in  a  moment  dif- 
patclied  by  the  foldiers  with  a  fhower  of  darts.  Thefe 
omens  occafioned  great  difputes  between  the  philofo- 
phers  and  arnfpices  :  the  latter  looking  upon  them  as 
inaufpicious,  advifed  the  emperor  to  return  ;  but  the 
former  refuted  their  arguments  with  otheismore  agree¬ 
able  to  Julian’s  temper. 

Having  paffed  the  Abora,  Julian  entered  Affyria, 
which  he  found  very  populous,  and  abounding  with 
all  the  necefTaries  of  life  ;  but  he  laid  it  wafle  far  and 
near,  deftroying  the  magazines  and  provifions  which 
he  could  not  carry  along  with  him  ;  and  thus  he  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  return  the  fame  way  he  came  ; 
a  ftep  which  was  judged  very  impolitic.  As  he  met 
with  no  army  in  the  field  to  oppofe  him,  he  advanced 
to  the  walis  of  Cteiiphon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  empire  ;  having  reduced  all  the  flrong  holds  that 
lay  in  his  way.  Here,  having  caufed  the  canal  to  be 
cleared,  which  was  formerly  dug  by  Trajan  between 
theft  two  rivers,  he  conveyed  his  fleet  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was  op- 
Vol.  V.  Part  L 
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But  Julian  paffed  that  river  in  Con  flan  -  . 
fpite  of  their  utmoft  efforts,  and  drove  them  into  the 
city  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  their  men,  he  .  1  ^Qry~  f 

himfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  lofing  only  70  or  73.  ^5 

Julian  had  now  advanced  fo  far  into  the  enemy’s  Begins  his 
country,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  think  of  a  re-  retreat,  but 
treat,  as  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  winter  in  Per-  j.s  ^refled 
fia.  For  this  reafon  he  made  no  attempt  on  Ctefi- provifions! 
phon,  but  began  to  march  back  along  the  banks  of1 
the  Tigris,  foon  after  he  had  paffed  that  river.  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  of  Perfia  was  affembling  a 
formidable  army,  with  a  defign  to  fall  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  march;  but  being  defirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  fo  definitive  a  war,  he  fent  very  advantage¬ 
ous  propofals  of  peace  to  Julian.  Thefe  the  Roman 
emperor*  very  imprudently  reje&ed;  and  foon  after, 
deceived  by  treacherous  guides,  he  quitted  the  river, 
and  entered  into  an  unknown  country  totally  laid  wafle 
by  the  enemy,  and  where  he  was  continually  haraffed 
by  ftrong  parties,  who  in  a  manner  furrounded  his  ar¬ 
my,  and  attacked  him  fometimes  in  the  front,  and 
fometimes  in  the  rear.  A  ftill  worfe  ftep  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  take  by  the  treacherous  guides  already  men¬ 
tioned;  and  this  was  to  bum  his  fleet,  left  it  fhouldfall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  fleet  was 
fet  on  fire,  the  whole  army  cried  out,  that  the  emperor 
was  betrayed,  and  that  the  guides  were  traitors  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  enemy.  Julian  ordered  them  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  they  confeffed 
the  treafon  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fleet  was  al¬ 
ready  in  flames  ;  they  could  by  no  means  be  extin- 
guifhed;  and-  no  part  was  faved  except  12  veffels, 
which  were  defigned  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  building 
of  bridges,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  conveyed  over 
land  in  waggons. 

The  emperor  thus  finding  himfelf  in  a  ftrange  coun¬ 
try,  nnd  his  army  greatly  difpirited,  called  a  council 
of  his  chief  officers,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Corduene,  which  lay  fouth  of  Armenia,  and 
belonged  to  the  Romans.  With  this  view,  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  the  kino- 
of  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  at> 
tended  by  his  two  fons,  and  all  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.  Sever  al  fharp  encounters  happened, 
in  which,  though  the  Perfians  were  always  defeated, 
yet  the  Romans  reaped  no  advantages  from  their  vic¬ 
tories,  but  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  for  want 
of  provifions.  In  one  of  thefe  fkirmifhes,  when  the  ^ 
Romans  were  fnddenly  attacked,  the  emperor,  eager Is  mor.tjIjr 
to  repulfe^  the  enemy,  haftened  to  the  field  of  battle  i^fudden 
without  his  armour,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  attack  by 
by  a  dart,  which,  through  his  arm  and  fide,  pierced the  Per"  • 
his  very  liver.  Of  this  wound  he  died  the  fame  nfiffit,  fian*’ 
the  26th  of  June  363,  in  the  32a  year  of  his  age*  aft 
ter  having  reigned  ftaice  20  months  from  the  time  he 
became  foie  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  Julian  bad  declined  naming  any  fucceftor,  the 
choice  of  a  new  emperor  devolved  on  the  army, 
unanimously  chofe  Jovian  a  very  able  commander,  the  empire, 
vvhofe  father  had  lately  refigned  the  port  of  comes  Jo- 
mejhcorum ,  in  order  to  lead  a  retired  life.  The  va¬ 
lour  and  experience  of  Jovian,  however,  were  not 
fufficient  to  extricate  the  Roman  army  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  his  predeceftbr.  The  famine  raged  in  the 
^  z  camp 
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camp  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  a  Tingle  man  would 
have  been  left  alive,  had  not  the  Perfians  unexpectedly 
Tent  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe  were  now  received 
with  the  utmoft  joy.  A  peace  was  concluded  for  30 
years  ;  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  Jovian  fhould 
rtftcre  to  the  Perfians  the  five  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  with 
feveral  cattles,  and  the  cities  of  Nifibis  and  Singara. 
After  the  conelufion  of  the  treaty,  Jovian  purfued  his 
inarch  without  moleftation.  When  he  arrived  at  An¬ 
tioch,  lie  revoked  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
the  former  reign  againft  Chriftianity  and  in  favour  of 
paganifm.  He  efpoufed  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Cliriflians  againit  the  Arians;  and  recalled  all  tliofe 
who  had  been  formerly  banifhed,  particularly  Athana- 
lius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  very  obliging  letter  with 
his  own  hand.  It  is  generally  believed  alfo  that  Atha- 
nafius,  at  the  defire  of  Jovian,  now  compofed  the 
creed  which  {till  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  fubferibed 
by  all  the  biihops  in  Europe.  But  this  emperor  did 
not  live  to  make  any  gieat  alterations,  or  even  to  vi- 
fit  his  capital  as  emperor  ;  for  in  his  way  to  Conftan- 
tinople  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  1 6tli  or 
17th  of  February  364,  after  lie  had  lived  33  years, 
and  reigned  feven  months  and  40  days. 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valentinian  was  cliofen 
emperor.  Immediately  on  his  acceilion,  the  foldiers 
choofes  Va-  mut^™ed>  and  with  great  clamour  required  him  to 
lens  for  his  choofe  a  partner  in  the  fovereignty.  Though  he  did 
partner. 
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not  inftantly  comply  with  their  demand,  yet  in  a  few 
days  he  chofe  his  brother  Valens  for  his  partner  ;  and, 
as  the  empire  was  threatened  on  all  fides  with  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  it.  This  famous  partition  was  made  at  Mediana 
in  Dacia  ;  when  Valens  had  for  his  fhare  the  whole  of 
Afia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace  ;  and  Valentinian  all  the 
Weft;  that  is,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
and  Africa. 

After  this  partition,  Valens  returned  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed 
by  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian.  On 
the  death  of  that  emperor,  he  had  fled  into  Taurica 
Clierfonefus  for  fear  of  Jovian  ;  but  not  trufting  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  that  country,  he  returned  in 
difguife  into  the  Roman  territories,  where  having 
gained  over  an  eunuch  of  great  wealth,,  by  name  Eu- 
geriius ,  lately  difgraced  by  Valens,  and  fome  officers 
who  commanded  the  troops  fent  againft  the  Goths, 
he  got  himfelf  proclaimed  emperor.  At  fir  ft  he  was 
joined  only  by  the  loweft  of  the  people,  but  at  length 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  On  the  news  of  this  revolt,  Valens  would 
have  abdicated  the  fovereignty,  had  he  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  He  there¬ 
fore  difpatched  fome  troops  againft  the  ufurper ;  but 
thefe  were  gained  over,  and  Procopius  continued  for 
fome  time  to  gain  ground.  It  is  probable  he  would 
finally  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  become  fo  much 
elated  with  his  good  fortune,  that  he  grew  tyranni¬ 
cal  and  infupportable  to  his  own  party.  In  confe¬ 
rs  defeated  quence  of  this  alteration  in  his  difpofition,  he  was  firft 
and  put  to  abandoned  by  fome  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prifoner,  and  put  to  death. 
This  revolt  produced  a  war  betwixt  Valens  and  the 
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plus,  had  fent  3000  men  to  his  afiiflance.  On  hear-  Conftan- 
ing  the  news  of  the  ufurper’s  death,  they  marched  hnopolitan 
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back  ;  but  Valens  detached  againft  them  a  body  of 
troops,  who  took  them  all  prifoners  notwitliftanding 
the  vigorous  refiftance  they  made.  Atlianaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  expoftulated  on  this  proceeding  with 
Valens  ;  but  that  emperor  proving  cbftinate,  both 
parties  prepared  for  war.  In  367  and  369,  Valens 
gained  great  advantages  over  his  enemies;  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  up¬ 
on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the,  Romans.  The 
reft  of  this  reign  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  cruelty  with  which  Valens  perfecuted  the  ortho¬ 
dox  clergy.  The  latter  fent  80  of  their  number  to 
him,  in  order  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him  ;  but  thodex 
lie,  inftead  of  giving  them  any  relief,  determined  to  clergy  eo 
put  them  all  to  death.  But  the  perfon  who  was  or-cleftaftk* 
dered  to  execute  this  fentence,  fearing  left  the  pub- 
lie  execution  of  fo  many  ecclefiaftics  might  raife  dif-  N 
turbances,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  on  btfard  a  fhip, 
pretending  that  the  emperor  had  ordered  them  only 
to  be  fent  into  baniihment ;  but  when  the  veffel  was 
at  fome  diftance  from  land,  the  mariners  fet  fire  to  it, 
and  made  their  ow  n  efcape  in  the  boat.  The  fhip  was 
driven  by  a  ftrong  wind  into  an  harbour,  where  it  „ 
was  confumed  and  all  that  were  in  it.  A  perfecution  Magicians 
was  alfo  commenced  againft  magicians,  or  thofe  who  Eerftcuted. 
had  books  of  magic  in  their  cuftody.  This  occafioned 
the  deftru&ion  of  many  innocent  perfons  ;  for  books 
of  this  kind  were  often  conveyed  into  libraries  un¬ 
known  to  the  owners  of  them,  and  this  was  certainly 
followed  by  death  and  confifcation  of  goods.  Here¬ 
upon  perfons  of  all  ranks  were  feized  with  fuch  terror 
that  they  burnt  their  libraries,  left  books  of  magic 
fhould  have  been  fecretly  conveyed  in  amongft  the 
others.  In  378,  the  Goths,  whom  Valens  had  admit¬ 
ted  into  Thrace,  advanced  from  that  province  to  Ma- 
cedon  and  ThefTaly,  where  they  committed  dreadful  ra 
vages.  They  afterwards  blocked  up  the  city  of  Con-  y2]^sde 
ftantinople,  plundered  the  fuburbs,  and  at  laft  totally  feated  and 
defeated  and  killed  the  emperor  himfelf.  The  day  af-  killed  by 
ter  the  battle,  hearing  that  an  immenfe  treafure  was^  Got^s* 
lodged  in  Adrianople,  the  barbarians  laid  fiege  to  that 
place:  but  being  quite  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  befieging 
towns,  they  were  repulfed  with  great  daughter  ;  up¬ 
on  which  they  dropped  that  enterprife,  and  returned 
before  Conftantinople.  But  here  great  numbers  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  Maria 
their  queen  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  4 
fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  defign  like- 
wife,  and  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

By  the  death  of  Valens,  the  empire  once  more  fell  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  a  tingle  perfon.  This  was  Gratian,  Gratian 
who  had  held  the  empire  of  the  Weft  after  the  death  takes  Theo. 
of  Valentinian.  He  repulfed  many  barbarous  nations  ^or 
who  threatened  the  empire  at  that  time  with  diffolu-  hl*PartDer* 
tion  ;  but  finding  himfelf  prefled  on  all  fides,  he  foon 
refolved  to  take  a  colleague,  in  order  to  eafe  him  of 
fome  part  of  the  burden.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th 
of  January  3 79>  he  declared  Theodoiius  his  partner  inv 
the  empire,  and  committed  to  his  care  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  which  had  been  governed  by  Valens. 

Theodofius  is  greatly  extolled  by  the  hiilorians  of 
thofe  ages  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour  and 
piety ;  and  for  thefe  qualifications  has  been  honoured 
Z  with. 
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Conftan-  with  the  firname  of  the  Great.  From  the  many  perfe- 
tiranolitan  cuting  laws  , however,  made  in  hid  time,  it  would  feem 
11  _  °r; '  that  his  piety  was  at  leaft  very  much  mifguided  ;  and 
that  if  he  was  naturally  of  a  humane  and  companionate 
difpofition,  fupwftition  and  paflion  had  often  totally 
obfonred  it.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
du^  and  experience  in  war,  and  indeed  the  prefent 
7g  %  date  of  the  empire  called  for  an  exertion  of  all  his  abi- 
Miferable  lines.  The  provinces  of  Daeia,  Thrace,  and  Illyri- 
fiateofthecum,  were  already  loft;  the  Goths,  Taifali,  Alans, 
r  ^ccef-H  and  Hunns»  were  mafters  of  trie  greateft  part  of  thefe 
"  ProvInceS>  and  had  ravaged  and  laid  wafle  the  reft. 
The  Iberians,  Armenians,  and  Perfians,  were  likewife 
up  in  arms,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  dif- 
tra&ed  ftate  of  the  empire.  The  few  foldiers,  who 
had  furvived  the  late  defeat,  kept  within  the  ftrong 
holds  of  Thrace,  without  daring  fo  much  as  to  look 
abroad,  much  lefs  face  the  victorious  enemy,  who  mo¬ 
ved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this  critical  fituation,  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  give  us  no  account  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  the 
year  379.  Many  great  battles  indeed  are  faid  to 
have  been  fought,  and  as  many  victories  obtained  by 
Theodofius ;  but  the  accounts  of  thefe  are  fo  con- 
fufed  and  contradi&ory,  that  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid  up¬ 
on  them. 

In  the  month  of  February  380,  Theodofius  was 
feized  with  a  dangerous  malady,  fo  that  Gratian  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  This  em¬ 
peror,  apprehending  that  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
might  break  into  fome  of  the  provinces,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Goths,  which  was  confirmed  by  Theo¬ 
dofius  on  his  recovery.  Fhe  treaty  was  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  barbarians  ;  but  they,  difregarding  a1! 
their  engagements,  no  fooner  heard  that  Gratian  had 
left  Illyricum,  than  they  p  uTed  the  Danube,  and  break¬ 
ing  into  Thrace  and  Pannonia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ma- 
79  cedon,  deftroying  »!1  with  fire  and  fword.  Theodofius, 
Jhe  Go^  however,  drawing  together  his  forces,  matched  againfi 
Theodo-  ^^lem  »  anc^  according  to  the  mod  refpedlable  authori- 
fius.  gained  a  complete  victory;  though  Zofimus  re¬ 

lates,  that  he  was  utterly  defeated. 

The  following  year,  Athauaric,  the  mod  powerful 
of  all  the  Gothic  princes,  being  diiven  out  by  a  faction 
at  home,  recurred  to  Theodofius,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  friendfhip.  The*  em¬ 
peror  himfelf  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  attended 
him  with  his  numerous  retinue  into  the  city.  The 
Gothic  prince  died  the  fame  year;  and  Theodofius 
caufed  him  to  be  buried  after  the  Roman  manner  with 
fucli  pomp  and  folemuity,  that  the  Goths,  who  attend¬ 
ed  him  in  his  flight,  returned  home  with  a  relolution 
never  to  moleft  the  Romans  any  more.  Nay,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  emperor,  they  took  upon  them  to 
guard  the  hanks  of  the  Danube,  and  prevent  the  em¬ 
pire  from  being  invaded  on  that  fide. 

Gratian  ?n  3^3 ?  one  Maximus  revolted  againfi  Gratian  in 
murdered!  ^n*ta*n  5  and  “l  the  end,  having  got  the  unhappy  em- 
l>y  Maxi- '  peror  into  his  power,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
mus.  and  a  (Turned  the  empire  of  the  Weft  himfelf.  Gra¬ 
tian  had  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brother  Va- 
lentiniun,  whom  he  allowed  to  rtign  in  Italy  and  Will 
Illyricum,  referring  the  reft  to  himfelf.  Maximus 
therefore,  immediately  after  his  ufurpation,  fent  de¬ 
puties  to  Theodofius,  affuring  him  that  he  had  no  dc- 


figns  on  the  dominions  of  Valentinian.  As  Theodofius  Crnftan- 
at  that  time  found  himfelf  in  danger  from  the  barba- 
rians,  he  not  only  forbore  to  attack  Maximus  after  .  J--v  *  * 
this  declaration,  but  even  acknowledged  him  for  his  81 
partner  in  the  empire.  It  was  not  long,  however,  beAHio  l”- 
fore  the  ambition  of  the  ufurper  prompted  him  Jinnini  ais 
break  his  promife.  In  387,  lie  .  palled  the  Alps  on  a  Valenti- 
fudden  ;  and  meeting  with  no  oppolition,  marched  to  man. 
Milan  where  Valentinian  ufually  relided.  The  young 
prince  fted  iirft  to  Aquileia;  and  from  thence  to  Thef- 
falonica,  to  implore  the  prote&ion  of  Theodofius. 

The  latter,  in  anfwer  to  Valentinian’s  letter,  inform¬ 
ed  him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  Maximus  had  made,  becaufe  the  ufurper  had 
protected,  and  Valentinian  had  perfecuted,  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Chriftians.  At  laft  he  prevailed  on  the  young 
prince  to  renounce  the  Arian  herefy  which  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  maintained ;  after  which  Theodofius  promifed 
to  allift  him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft.  At  iirft, 
however,  he  fent  meffengers  to  Maximus,  earneftly 
exhorting  him  to  reftore  the  provinces  he  had  taken 
from  Valentinian,  and  content  himfelf  with  Gaul, 

Spain,  and  Britain.  But  the  ufurper  would  hearken  _  82. 
to  no  terms.  This  very  year  he  befieged  and  took  ^uc:e^' 
Aquileia,  Quaderna,  Bononia,  Mutina,  Rhegium,  Pla¬ 
centia,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy.  The  following 
year  he  was  acknowledged  in  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa.  Theodofius,  therefore,  finding  a 
war  inevitable,  fpent  the  remaining  months  of  this 
and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in  making  the 
neceffary  preparations.  Plis  army  confifted  chiefly  of 
Goths,  Huns,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he 
was  glad  to  take  into  the  fervice  in  order  to  prevent  g* 
their  railing  difturbances  on  the  frontiers.  He  defeat-  Defeated 
ed  Maximus  in  two  battles,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put  and  put  to 
him  to  death.  The  ufurper  had  left  his  fon  Victor, 
whom  he  created  Auguftus,  in  Gaul,  to  awe  the  inhabi-  °~ 
tants  in  jus  abfence.  Againft  him  the  emperor  dif- 
patched  Arbogaftes,  who  took  him  prifoner  after  having 
difperfed  the  troops  that  attended  him,  and  put  him  to 
death.  The  victory  was  ufed  afterwards  by  Theodo¬ 
fius  with  great  clemency  and  moderation. 

In  389,  Theodofius  took  a  journey  to  Rome  ;  and,  tgra„ 
according  to  Prudentius,  at  this  time  converted  the  pies  in  A- 
fenate  and  people  from  idolatry  to  Chviftianity.  The!exandria, 
next  year  was  remarkable  for  the  deftruCtion  of  the*11'1 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria  ;  which, 
according  to  the  defeription  of  Ammianus  Marcelhnus,  deftroyed! 
furpafled  all  others  in  the  world,  that  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  alone  excepted.  The  reafon  of  its  being  now 
deftroyed  was  as  follows.  Theophilus,  biihop  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  having  begged  and  obtained  of  the  emperor 
an  old  temple,  formerly  confecrated  to  Bacchus,  but 
then  ruined  and  forfaken,  with  a  defign  to  convert  it 
into  a  church,  the  workmen  found  among  the  rubbifh 
feveral  obfeene  figures,  which  the  biftiop,  to  ridicule 
the  fu  per  Hit  ion  of  the  Heathens,  caufed  to  be  expefed 
to  public  view.  This  provoked  the  Pagans  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  flew  to  arms  ;  and  failing  unexpec¬ 
tedly  upon  the  Chriftians,  cut  great  numbers  of  them 
in  pieces.  The  latter,  however,  foon  took  arms  in 
their  own  defence  ;  and  being  fupported  by  the  few 
fcldbrs  who  were  quartered  in  the  city,  began  to  re*, 
pel  force  by  force.  Thus  a  civil  war  was  kindled, 
and  no  day  paffed  without  fome  encounter.  The  Pa- 
Zu  gans 
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tinopolitan  ^anS  u^ec*  l?  retl#re  to  temP^e  of  Serapis ;  and  found  thefe  pafles  guarded  by  Flavianus  prefed  of  Italy,  Confhn. 
hiftory.  fallyin g  out  unexpectedly  feized  on  fuch  Chri-  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  Roman  troop3.  tiriopo)ican 

ftians  as  they  met,  and,  dragging  them  into  the  tern-  Thefe  were  utterly  defeated  by  Theodofius,  who  iuitory* 

pie,  either  forced  them  by  the  molt  exquifite  torments  thereupon  crofled  the  Alps  and  advanced  into  Italy.  v  ^ 

to  facrifice  to  their  idol,  or,  if  they  refufed,  racked  He  was  foon  met  by  Eugenius  ;  and  a  bloody  battle 

them  to  death.  As  they  foon  expected  to  be  attacked  enfued,  without  any  deciiive  advantage  on  either  lide. 

by  the  emperor’s  troops,  they  chofe  a  philofopher  The  next  day  the  emperor  led  his  troops  in  perfon 
named  Olympus  for  their  leader,  with  a  defign  to  de-  againll  the  enemy,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  took 
fend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  emperor,  their  camp.  Eugenius  was  taken  prifoner  by  his  own  Eu  • 
however,  would  not  fuffer  any  punifhment  to  be  inflic-  men,  and  brought  to  Theodofius,  who  reproached  him  dcfUtcd* 
ted  upon  them  for  the  lives  of  thofe  they  had  taken  with  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  with  the  calamities  taken  prl- 
away,  but  readily  forgave  them :  however,  he  ordered  he  had  brought  on  the  empire  by  his  unjuft  ufur-  ”nep»  ai»d 
all  the  temples  of  Alexandria  to  be  immediately  pulled  pation,  and  with  putting  his  coniidence  in  Hercules, 
down,  and  commanded  the  bifhop  to  fee  his  orders  put  and  not  in  the  true  God  ;  for  on  his  chief  itandard  he 
in  execution.  The  Pagans  no  fooner  heard  that  the  had  difplayed  the  image  of  that  fabulous  hero.  Euge- 
emperor  was  acquainted  with  their  proceedings  than  nius  begged  earneflly  for  his  life;  but  while  he  lay  pro- 
they  abandoned  the  temple,  which  was  jin  a  fhort  time  Hrate  at  the  emperor's  feet,  his  own  foldiers  cut  off 
deftroyed  by  Theophilus  ;  nothing  being  left  except  his  head,  and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point  of  a  fpear, 
the  foundations,  wdiich  could  not  be  removed  on  ac-  fhowed  it  to  thofe  in  the  camp,  who  had  not  yet  fubinit- 
count  of  the  extraordinary  weight  and  iize  of  the  ted  to  Theodofius.  At  this  they  were  all  thunderflruck ; 

Hones.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  deflrudlion  of  the  Alexan-  but  being  informed  that  Theodofius  was  ready  to  receive 
drian  temples,  the  zealous  bifhop  encouraged  the  people  them  into  favour,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
to  pull  down  all  the  other  temples,  oratories,  chapels,  fuhmitted.  After  this,  ArbogaHes,  defpairing  of  par-  Arbc/aftc 
and  places  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  the  Heathen  don,  fled  to  the  mountains;  but  being  informed  that  lays  v?o-  ^ 
gods  throughout  Egypt,  and  the  flatues  of  the  gods  diligent  fearch  was  made  for  him,  he  laid  violent  hands  lent  hands 
themfelves  to  be  either  burnt  or  melted  down.  Of  on  himfelf.  His  children,  and  thofe  of  Eugenius, on 
the  innumerable  flatues  which  at  that  time  were  to  be  took  fandluary  in  churches:  but  the  emperor  not  only 
found  in  Egypt,  he  is  faid  to  have  fpared  but  one,  pardoned,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  converting  them 
viz.  that  of  an  ape,  in  order  to  expofe  the  Pagan  re-  to  Chriilianity,  reflored  to  them  their  paternal  eltates, 
ligion  to  ridicule.  On  his  return  to  Conflantinople,  and  raifed  them  to  confiderable  employments  in  the 
Theodofius  ordered  fuch  temples  as  weie  yet  Handing  Hate.  Soon  after  this,  Theodofius  appointed  his  fon 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  Aiians  to  be  every  where  Honorius  emperor  of  the  WeH,  affigning  him  for  his 
£5  driven  out  of  the  cities.  fhare  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  WeH  illyricum. 

Valentinian  In  392,  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  WeH,  was  The  next  year,  as  he  prepared  for  his  return  to  Con-T,  88  r  „ 
treacheroufly  murdered  by  ArbogaHes  his  general;  Hantinople,  he  was  feized  with  a  dropfy,  owing  to  the  ™eodolius 
pafles, who  who’  t}lollgh  he  might  afterwards  have  eafily  feized  great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  during  the  war.  As  '1  ** 
raifes  Eu-  on  fovereignty  himfelf,  chofe  to  confer  it  upon  loon  as  he  perceived  himfelf  to  be  in  danger,  he  made 

genius  to  one  Eugenius,  and  to  reign  in  his  name.  J'his  new  his  will ;  by  which  he  bequeathed  the  empire  of  the 

the  empire,  ufurper,  though  a  ChriHian,  was  greatly  favoured  by  Eail  to  Arcadius,  and  confirmed  Honorius  in  the  pof- 
the  Pagans,  who  were  well  apprized  that  he  only  bore  feffion  of  the  WeH.  He  likewiie  confirmed  the  pardon 
the  title  of  emperor,  while  the  whole  power  lodged  in  which  he  had  granted  to  all  thofe  who  had  borne  arms 
ArbogaHes,  who  pretended  to  be  greatly  attached  to  againH  him,  and  remitted  a  tribute  which  had  proved 
them  religion.  The  arufpices  began  to  appear  anew,  very  burdenfome  to  the  people ;  and  charged  his  two 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  deHined  to  the  cm-  fons  to  fee  thefe  points  of  his  will  executed.  He  died 

pire  of  the  whole  world;  that  he  would  foon  gain  at  Milan  on  the  17th  of  January  395,  m  the  16th  of 

a  complete  vi6lory  over  Theodofius,  who  was  as  much  his  reign  and  50th  of  his  age. 

hated  as  Eugenius  was  beloved  by  the  gods,  &c.  But  From  the  time  of  Theodofius  to  the  time  when  the  Empire  u* 
though  Eugeniu§  feemed  to  favonr  the  Pagans,  yet  in  Roman  empire  in  the  WeH  was  totally  deflroyed  by  furped  by 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wrote  to  St  Am-  the  Goths,  we  find  but  very  little  remarkable  in  the  BaflIlfcus* 
brofe.  The  holy  man  did  not  anfwer  his  letter  till  hiitory  of  Conflantinople.  At  this  time  the  eaitern 
he  was  preffed  by  fome  friends  to  recommend  them  to  empire  was  ulurped  by  Bafilifcus,  who  had  driven  out 
the  new  prince  ;  and  then  he  wrote  to  this  infamous  Zeno  th£  lawful  emperor ;  being  affified  in  his  conipi- 
ufurper  with  all  the  refped  due  to  an  emperor.  Soon  racy  by  the  emprefs  Verina  his  filter.  Zeno  fled  in- 
after  his  acccffion  to  the  empire,  Eugenius  fent  depu-  to  Ifauria,  whither  he  was  purfued  by  Ulus  and  Tre¬ 
ves  to  Theodofius ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  re-  condes,  two  of  the  ufurper’s  generals  ;  who  having 
ceived  by  him  in  a  very  obliging  manner..  He  did  eafily  defeated  the  few  troops  he  had  with  him,  for- 
not,  however,  intend  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  ced  the  unhappy  prince  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cafile, 
this  ufurper,  but  immediately  began  his  military  pre-  which  they  immediately  invefted.  But*  in  a  fhort 
parations.  In  394,  he  fet  out  from  Confiantinople,  time  Bafilifcus  having  difobliged  the  people  by  his  cru- 
t  anc*  was  at  Adrianople  on  the  15th  of  June  that  year,  elty,  avarice,  and  other  bad  qualities,  for  which  he  was 
He  bent  his  march  through  Dacia,  and  the  other  pro-  no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  predeceflor  had  been,  his 
vinces  between  Thrace  and  the  Julian  Alps,  with  a  generals  joined  with  Zeno,  whom  they  reitored  to  the 
defign  to  force  the  pafles  of  thefe  mountains,  and  break  throne.  After  his  refioration,  Zeno  having  got  Bafilii- 
into  Italy  before  the  army  of  Eugenius  was  in  a  con-  cus  into  his  power,  confined  him  in  a  cafile  of  Cappado- 
dition  to  oppofe  him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Alps,  he  cia  together  with  his  wife  Zenonides,  where  they  both 
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perlfhed  with  hunger  and  cold.  This  happened  in  the 
year  467,  after  Bafilifcus  had  reigned  about  20  months. 
During  the  time  of  this  ufurpation  a  dreadful  fire  hap¬ 
pened  at  Conftantinople,  which  confumed  great  part 
of  the  city,  with  the  library  containing  120,000  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  among  which  were  the  works  of  Homer, 
written,  as  is  laid,  on  the  great  gut  of  a  dragon  120 
feet  long. . 

The  misfortunes  which  Zeno  had  undergone  did 
not  work  any  reformation  upon  him.  He  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  the  fame  vicious  courfes  which  had  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  ufurpation  of  Bafilifcus_.  Other  confpira- 
cies  were  formed  againft;  him,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  them.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Oftrogoths,  in  which  he  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  provinces  of  Lower  Dacia 
and  Madia  to  them.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  Theo- 
doric  their  king  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  and 
advanced  within  15  miles  of  Conftantinople,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  befiege  that  capital:  but  the  following  year,  485, 
they  retired  in  order  to  attack  Odoacer  king  of  Italy; 
of  which  country  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  king  in 
493.  The  emperor  Zeno  died  in  the  year  491,  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age,  and  1  7th  of  his  reign. 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
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terrm:  1.  That  the  Roman  emperor  fhould  pay  to 
Cofrhoes,  the  king  of  Perlia,  1000  pounds  weight  of 

gold.  2.  That  both  princes  fhould  reltore  the  places  _  _ 

they  had  taken  during  the  wars.  3.  That  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Roman  forces  fhould  no  longer  relide 
at  Daras  on  the  Perfian  frontiers,  but  at  a  place  called 
Conjlantina  in  Mefopotamia,  as  he  had  formerly  done. 

4.  That  the  Iberians,  who  had  fided  with  the  Romans, 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  or  . 
itay  at  Conftantinople.  This  peace,  concluded  in  532, 
was  flyled  eternal ;  but  in  the  event  proved  of  very 
fhort  duration. 

About  this  time  happened  at  Conftantinople  the  Great  tu. 
greatell  tumult  mentioned  in  hiftory.  It  began  among  nmlt  in 
the  different  factions  in  the  circus,  but  ended  in  an  Coni  tan- 
open  rebellion.  The  multitude,  highly  difTatidied  \vithtm0P  6j 
the  condudl  of  John  the  prefecius  pr.atorio ,  and  of  Tre- 
bonianus  then  queftor,  forced  Hypatius,  nephew  to  the 
emperor  Anaftafius,  to  accept  the  empire,  and  pio- 
claimed  him  with  great  lolemnity  in  the  forum.  As 
the  two  above-mentioned  miniilers  were  greatly  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  populace  on  accpunt  of  their  avarice, 
Juftinian  immediately  difeharged  them,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  appeaie  the  tumult  :  but  this  was  10  far 
from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  multitude  only 
grew  the  more  outrageous  upon  it ;  and  molt  of  the 


on  the  decline  :  the  ancien4  valour  and  military  difei- 

pline  which  had  for  fuch  a  long  time  rendered  the  Ro-  fenators  joining  them,  the  emperor  was  io  much  alarm- 
mans  fuperior  to  other  nations,  had  greatly  degenera-  ed,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  city  and 
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ted;  fo  that  they  were  now  by  no  means  fo  powerful  as 
formerly.  The  tumults  and  diiorders  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  empire  from  time  to  time  by  the  many 
ufurpations,  had  contributed  alfo  to  weaken  it  very 
much.  But  what  proved  of  the  greateft  detriment 
was  the  allowing  vaft  fwarms  of  barbarians  to  fettle 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  feparate  and  independent  bodies.  This  had 
proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  diffolution  of  the 
weftern  empire  ;  but  as  it  affefted  the  eaftern  parts 
lefs,  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  continued  for  up¬ 
wards  of  900  years  after  the  weftern  one  was  totally 
diffolved.  The  weak  and  imprudent  adminiftration  of 
Zeno,  and  Anaftafius  who  lucceeded  him,  had  reduced 
the  eaftern  empire  ftill  more  ;  and  it  might  poffibly 
have  expired  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  weftern  one, 
had  not  the  wife  and  vigorous  condu6t  of  Juftin,  and 
his  partner  Juftinian,  revived  in  fome  meaiure  the  an¬ 
cient  martial  fpirit  which  had  originally  railed  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur. 

juftin  afeended  the  throne  in  518.  In  521  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  who  had  all  along 
been  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman  name. 
Againft  them  he  employed  the  famous  Belifarius;  but 
of  him  we  hear  nothing  remarkable  till  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Juftinian  This  prince  was  the  nephew  of 
Juftin,  and  was  by  him  taken  as  his  partner  in  the  em¬ 
pire  in  527  ;  and  the  fame  year  Juftin  died,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  reign.  Juftinian 
being  new  foie  mafter  of  the  empire,  bent  his  whole 
force  againft  the  Perfians.  The  latter  proved  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  fir  ft  engagement;  but  were  foon  after  utteily 
defeated  by  Belifarius  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  and 
likewife  by  another  general  named  Dorotheus  in  Ar¬ 
menia.  The  war  continued  with  various  fuccefs  du¬ 
ring  the  fiift  five  years  of  Juftinian’s  reign.  In  the 
fixth  year  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 


making  his  efcape  by  lea.  In  this  dilemma  the 
prefs  Theodora  encouraged  and  perfuaded  him  rather 
to  part  with  his  life  than  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  at  lafi 
refolved  to  defend  hnnfelf  to  the  utmofl,  with  the  few 
fenators  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rebels  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
foice  the  gates  of  the  palace,  carried  Hypatius  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  circus ;  where,  while  he  was  beholding 
the  fports  from  the  imperial  throne,  amidft  the  fhouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  Belifarius,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Perfia,  entered  the  city  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops.  Being  then  apprifed  of 
the  ufurpation  of  Hypatius,  he  marched  flraight  to  the 
circus ;  fell  iword  in  hand  upon  the  difarmed  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  with  the  afliftance  of  a  band  of  Heruli, 
headed  by  Mundus  governor  of  Illyricum,  cut  about 
30,000  of  them  in  pieces.  Hypatius  the  uiurper,  and 
Pompeius  another  of  the  nephews  of  Anaflafius,  were 
taken  prifoners  and  carried  to  the  emperor,  by  whofe 
orders  they  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  call 
into  the  fea.  Their  eflates  were  confifcated,  and  like- 
wile  the  eflates  of  fuch  fenators  as  had  joined  with 
them  ;  but  the  emperor  caufed  great  part  of  their 
lands  and  efft&s  to  be  afterwards  reflored,  together 
with  their  honours  and  dignities,  to  their  children. 

Juftinian  having  now  no  other  enemy  to  contend 
with,  turned  his  arms  againft:  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  both  which  provinces  he  re¬ 
covered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  *.  But  be-  *  See  Bat* 
fore  his  general  Belifarius  had  time  to  eftablifh  fully  barf  and 
the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  in  order  to  Gof£>s. 
carry  on  the  war  againit  Cofrhoes  king  of  Perlia,  Another 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  mw:.rwith 
532,  entered  the  Roman  dominions  at  the  head  of  a  the  Per- 
powerful  army.  The  fame  year,  however,  a  peace  ^ans* 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions :  1.  That  the  Romans  fhould,  with- 
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in  two  months,  pay  to  the  Perfian  king  5000  pounds 
1  weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  penfion  of  500.  2.  That 
the  Perfiaiis  fhould  relinquifh  all  claim  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Daras,  and  maintain  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the 
Cafpian  gates,  and  prevent  the  barbarians  from  break¬ 
ing  into  the  empire.  3.  That  upon  payment  of  the 
above-mentioned  fum,  Cofrhoes  fhould  immediately 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
treaty  being  figned,  and  the  flipulated  fum  paid,  Cof¬ 
rhoes  began  to  march  back  again ;  but  by  the  way 
plundered  feveral  cities  as  i£*  the  war  had  Hill  conti¬ 
nued.  Hereupon  Juflinian  refolved  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmofl  vigour ;  and  for  that  purpofe  dif- 
patched  Belifarius  into  the  eaft.  But  foon  after  he 
was  obliged  to  recal  him  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Goths 
qy  who  had  gained  great  advantages  in  Italy  after  his  de- 
Peace  con-  parture.  The  Perfian  war  was  then  carried  on  with 
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indifferent  fuccefs  till  the  year  558,  when  a  peace  was 
concluded  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  immenfe 
fum  to  the  enemy.  The  fame  year  the  Huns,  pair¬ 
ing  the  Danube  in  the  depth  of  winter,  marched  in 
two  bodies  dire&ly  for  Conflantinoplc ;  and  laying 
wafle  the  countries  through  which  they  paffed,  came, 
without  meeting  the  leafl  oppofition,  within  150  fur¬ 
longs  of  the  city.  But  Belifarius  marching  out  againft 
them  with  an  handful  of  men,  put  them  to  flight;  the 


emperor,  however,  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the 
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empire  anew,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute, 
upon  their  promifing  to  defend  the  empire  againft  all 
other  barbarians,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  armies 
when  required.  This  was  the  lafl  exploit  performed 
by  Belifarius,  who  on  his  return  to  Con  flan  tinople  was 
diigraced,  Ihipped  of  all  his  employments,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  his  houfe,  on  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againfl 
the  emperor  *.  I11  the  year  565  a  real  confpiracy  was 
formed  againfl  Juflinian,  which  he  happily  efcaped, 
and  the  confpirators  were  executed  ;  but  the  emperor 
did  not  long  furvive  it,  being  carried  off  by  a  natural 
death  in  566,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  Juflinian,  the  majefly  of  the 
Roman  empire  feemed  to  revive.  He  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  by  whom  they  had  been  held  for  a  number 
Decline  of  years  ;  but  after  his  death  they  were  foon  loft,  and 
the  empire  the  empire  tended  fait  to  diffolution.  In  569  Italy 
afrer  Jufti-  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  who  held  it  for  the 
fpace  of  200  years.  Some  amends,  however,  was 
made  for.  the  lofs  by  the  acquifition  of  Perfarmenia  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  perfecuted  by  the  Per- 
fians  on  account  of  the  Chrillian  religion  which  they 
profefTed,  revolted  to  the  Romans.  This  produced  a 
war  between  the  two  nations,  who  continued  to  wea¬ 
ken  each  other,  till  at  lafl  the  Perfian  monarchy  was 
utterly  overthrown,  and  that  of  the  Romans  greatly 
f  See  Ara-  reduced  by  the  Saracens  f.  Thefe  new  enemies  at- 
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tacked  the  Romans  in  the  year  632,  and  purfued  their 
conquefts  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  the  fpace  of 
four  years  they  reduced  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Sy- 
'ria,  and  Palefline.  In  648  they  were  alfo  mailers  of 
Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Aradus, 
and  Rhodes ;  and  having  defeated  the  Roman  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  emperor  Conftans  in  perfon,  they 
concluded  a  peace  on  condition  of  keeping  the  vafl  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  they  had  feized,  and  paying  for  it 
1 000  nummi  a -year. 
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An  expedition  againfl  the  Lombards  was  about  this  Conftan. 
time  undertaken,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  a  body 
of  20,000  Romans  being  almoil  entirely  cut  off  by  one  h’  :ory' 
of  the  Lombard  generals.  In  671  the  Saracens  ra- 
vaged  fcvtral  provinces,  made  a  defcent  in  Sicily,  took  u,  r?Lr< 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Syracufe,  and  over-rau  thef.l  expad  .' 
whole  illand,  deftroying  every  thing  with  lire  and  againft 
frvord.  In  like  manner  they  laid  toafte  Cilicia  ;  and  }lle  L:,ln- 
having  paffed  the  winter  at  Smyrna,  they  entered 
Thrace  in  the  winter  of  the  year  672,  and  laid  fiege Corfu!, ti. 
to  Conftantinople  itfelf.  Here,  however,  they  were  nople  be- 
repulfed  with  great  lofs  :  but  next  fpring  they  renew-  a.e*ed  by 
ed  their  attempt,  in  which  they  met  with  the  fame6  Sara' 
bad  fuccefs;  many  of  their  fhips  being  burnt  by  the^15* 
fea-Jire,  as  it  was  called,  becaufe  it  burnt  under  water ; 
and  in  their  return  home  their  fleet  was  wrecked  off 
the  ScyMaean  promontory.  At  Jail  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  for  30  years,  on  condition  that  the  Saracens 
fhould  retain  all  the  provinces  they  had  feized  ;  and 
that  they  fhould  pay  to  the  emperor  and  his  fucceffors 
3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  50  Haves,  and  as  many 
choice  horfes. 

This  peace  was  fcarce  concluded,  when  the  empire  Empire  in- 
was  invaded  by  a  new  enemy,  who  proved  very  trouble-  vaded  by 
fome  fora  long  time.  Thefe  were  the  Bulgarians ;  BuISa' 
who  breaking  into  Thrace,  defeated  the  Roman  armymnS‘ 
fe.nt  againft  them,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and 
wide.  The  emperor  confented  to  pay  them  an  annual 
penfion,  rather  than  continue  a  doubtful  war  ;  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  fettle  in  LowerMcefia,  which  from  them 
was  afterwards  called  Bulgaria.  I11  687,  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  Juilinian  II.  who  entered  their  country 
without  provocation,  or  regarding  the  treaties  former¬ 
ly  concluded  with  them.  But  they  falling  fuddenly 
upon  him,  drove  him  out  of  their  country,  and  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  reftore  the  towns  and  captives  he  had  ta¬ 
ken.  In  697,  this  emperor  was  depofed  ;  and  in  his 
exile  fled  to  Trebelis  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  by  whole  means  he  was 
reftored  to  his  throne  ;  but  foon  forgetting  this  fa¬ 
vour,  lie  invaded  the  country  of  the  Bulgarians,  with 
a  defign  to  wreft  from  them  thofe  provinces  which  he 
had  yielded  to  them.  He  was  attended  in  this  expe-T,  101 
dition  by  no  better  fuccefs  than  his  ingratitude  defer-  ™eyT^H- 
ved,  his  army  being  utterly  defeated,  and  he  himfelfniaiiH.  " 
obliged  to  make  his  efeape  in  a  light  veffel  to  Conftan¬ 
tinople.  The  Bulgarians  continued  their  inroads  and 
ravages  at  different  times,  generally  defeated  the  Ro¬ 
mans  who  ventured  to  oppoie  them,  till  the  ye^r  800, 
the  ieventh  of  the  reign  of  Nicephorus,  when  they  fui- 
P riled  the  city  of  Sardica  in  Mcefia,  and  put  the  whole 
garrifon,  confiding  of  6000  men,  to  the  fword.  Tne 
emperor  marched  againft  them  with  a  coi;(iderable  ar¬ 
my  :  but  the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach  ;  and  he, 
ihflead  of  purfmug  them,  re.-urned  to  Conftantinople. 

Two  years  after,  he  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  ofThc^oun. 
a  powerful  army,  deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  try  cruel jy 
fword.  I  he  king  offered  to  conclude  a  peace  with  ravaged  by 
him  upon  honourable  terms  ;  but  Nicephorus,  reject-  Niceiho- 
ing  his  propofals,  continued  to  vvafte  the  country,  de-1US* 
flroying  the  cities,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants, 
without  diftin&ion  of  fex  or  age,  to  the  fword.  The 
king  was  fo  much  affected  with  thefe  cruelties  which 
were  exercifed  on  his  fubjedts,  that  he  fent  a  fe¬ 
cund  embaffy  to  Nicephorus,  offering  to  conclude 
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Conftan-  %  peace  with  him  upon  any  terms,  provided  he  would 
nnoprlitan  qll;t  hjs  country.  But  Nicephorus  di (mi fling  the  am- 
_hl  °ry  ,  bafladors  with  fcorn,  the  Bulgarian  monarch  attacked 
unexpe&edly  the  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  and  cut  off 
Mo  h  cutahnofl  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himfelf,  and 
>ff  with  his a  great  number  of  patricians.  His  fucceffor  Michael 
vh«;e  ar-  fikevvife  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians;  but 
ny*  being  utterly  defeated,  he  was  fo  grieved  that  he  re- 
figned  the  empire.  After  this  the  Bulgarians  conti- 
r 05  nued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  empire,  till 

fheiicotin-  the  year  979,  when  they  were  attacked  by  BafiliusII. 
The  Bulgarians  were  at  that  time  governed  by  a  king- 
named  Samuel ;  who  having  ravaged  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tories,  as  was  the  common  practice  of  his  nation,  Ba- 
lilins  fent  ag?intt  him  one  Nicephorus  Uranus  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  Uranus,  leaving  his  bag¬ 
gage  at  Larifla,  reached  by  long  marches  the  Sper- 
cldus,  and  encamped  with  his  whole  army  over  againfl 
the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  oppefite  bank.  As  the  ri¬ 
ver  was  greatly  fvvelled  with  the  heavy  rains  that  had 
lately  fallen,  Samuel,  not  imagining  the  Romans  would 
attempt  to  pafs  it,  fufPred  his  troops  to  ream  in  large 
parties  about  the  country  in  queft  of  booty.  But  Ura¬ 
nus  having  at  length  found  out  a  place  where  the  river 
was  fordable,  puffed  it  in  the,  dead  of  the  night  with¬ 
out  being  perceived.  He  then  fell  upon  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  who  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  lay  for  the  mofl 
part  afleep  ;  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces  ; 
took  a  great  number  of  prifonere,  with  all  their  bag¬ 
gage  ;  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  their  camp.  Sa¬ 
muel  and  his  fon  were  dangeronfly  wounded  ;  and 
would  have  been  taken,  had  they  not  all  that  day  con¬ 
cealed  themfelves  among  the  dead.  The  next  night 
they  ftole  away  to  the  mountains  of  iEtola,  and  from 
thence  made  their  efcape  into  Bulgaria.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  emperor  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and .  well-difciplined  armv  ;  defeated  Sa¬ 
muel  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  feveral  ftrong  ci¬ 
ties.  The  emperor  himfelf,  however,  at  latt,  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  being  cut  off  with  his  whole  army  ;  be¬ 
ing  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  in  a  nar¬ 
row  pafs.  From  this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Nicephorus  Xiphias,  governor  of  Philpopo- 
lis,  with  a  conflderable  body  of  troops  ;  who  falling 
upon  the  enemies  rear,  put  them  to  flight.  Bafilius 
purfued  them  clofe  ;  and  having  taken  an  incredible 
number  of  captives,  caufed  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out, 
leaving  to  every  hundred  a  guide  with  one  eye,  that 
he  might  conduCt  them  to  Samuel.  This  Shocking 
fpeCtacle  fo  affeCled  the  unhappy  king,  that  he  fell  in¬ 
to  a  deep  fwoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  purfued  his  conqnefts,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  two  years  made  himfelf  matter  of  mod  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  ftrong  holds.  He  defeated  alfo  the  fucceffor  of 
Samuel  in  feveral  engagements  ;  and  having  at  lafl 
killed  him  in  battle,  the  Bulgarians  fubmitted  them¬ 
felves  without  referve.  The  vaft  treafures  of  their 
princes  were  by  Bafilius  diflributed  among  his  fol- 
diers  by  way  of  donative.  Soon  after,  the  widow 
of  the  late  king,  with  her  fix  daughters  and  three  of 
her  fons,  furrendered  themfelves  to  the  Roman  empe¬ 
ror,  by  whom  they  were  received  with  the  utmofl  civi¬ 
lity  and  refpedt.  This/)bliging  behaviour  encouraged 
tlie  three  other  fons  of  the  late  king^aad  mod  of  the 
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princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  taken  {belter  in  the  Conftan-. 
mountains,  to  fubmit,  and  throw  themfelves  on  the  fl^P0lltan 
emoeror’s  mercy.  ,  hiltory.^ 

Ibatzes,  however,  a  perfon  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  108 
family,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  very  emi-  Ibatzes  a- 
nent  manner  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  re.l°ne  balds 
fufed  to  fubmit,  and  fled  to  a  ileep  and  craggy  moun-°Ut* 
tain,  with  a  defign  to  defend  himfelf  there  to  the  latt: 
extremity.  Bafilius  endeavoured  to  canfe  him  fubmit 
by  fair  means,  but  he  equally  defpifed  both  threats  and 
promifes.  At  latt  Euftathius  Daphnomeliis,  whom  He  is  takeft 
Bafilius  had  lately  appointed  governor  of  Achridus,by  a  ftrata- 
the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  undertook  to  fecure  him&em* 
by  a  mofl  defperate  and  improbable  fcheme.  Without 
communicating  his  defign  to  any,  he  repaired,  with 
two  perform  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  Ibatzes  had  fortified  himfelf.  He  ho¬ 
ped  to  pafs  undifeovered  among  the  many  flrangers 
who  flocked  thither  to  celebrate  the  approaching  feafi 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,,  for  whom  Ibatzes  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  veneration.  In  this  he  found  himfelf  miftaken;  for 
he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before  the 
prince.  To  him  he  pretended  to  have  fomething  of  im¬ 
portance  to  communicate  ;  but  as  foon  as  Ibatzes  had 
retired  with  him  into  a  remote  place,  Daphnomelus- 
threw  himfelf  fuddenly  upon  him,  and  with  the  afiift>* 
ance  of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  brought  with  him, 
pulled  out  both  his  eyes,  and  got  fafe  to  an  abandoned 
cattle  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  fnrrounded  by  the  troops  of  Ibatzes ;  but 
Daphnomelus  exhorting  them  now  to  fubmit  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  allured  them  they  would  be  well 
received,  they  congratulated  Daphnomelus  on  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fullered  him  to  condud  the  unhappy  Ibatzes 
a  prifoner  to  Bafilius.  The  emperor  was  no  lefs  fur- 
prifed  than  pleafed  at  the  fuccefs  of  this  bold  attempt; 
and  rewarded  Daphnomelus  with  the  government  of 
Dyrrhachinm,  and  2II  the  rich  moveables  of  his  pri¬ 
foner.  After  this,  having  accompliflied  the  entire  re- 
du&ion  of  Bulgaria,  he  returned  to  Conftantincple 
with  an  incredible  number  of  captives;  where  he  was 
received  by  the  fenate  and  people  with  all  poflible  de- 
monflrations  cf  joy. 

All  this  time  the  Saracens  had  at  intervals  invaded 
the  Roman  dominions,  and  even  attempted  to  make 
themfelves  matters  of  Conflantinople.  Their  internal 
divifions,  however,  rendered  them  now  much  lefs  for¬ 
midable  enemies  than  they  had  formerly  been;  fo  that  * 

fome  provinces  were  even  recovered  for  a  time  out  of 
their  hands  ;  though  the  weak  and  diftra&ed  ftate  of 
the  empire  rendered  it  impofiible  to  preferve  fuch  con- 
quefts.  Butin  1041,  the  empire  was  invaded  by  an  Th/em 
enemy,  not  very  powerful  at  that  time  indeed,  but  who  pire  mvL 
by  degrees  gathered  flrength  fufficient  to  overthrow ded  by  ihe 
both  the  Roman  and  Saracen  empires.  Thefe  were  theTurk5, 
Turks;  who  having  quitted  their  ancient  habitations Acc*“t of- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Caucafus,  and  patted  them, 
the  Cafpian  ftraits,  fettled  in  Armenia  Major,  about 
the  year  844.  There  they  continued  an  unknown  and 
defpicable  people,  till  the  inteftine  wars  of  the  Saracens 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  themfelves. 

About  the  year  1030,  Mohammed  the  fon  ofSambrael 
fultan  of  Perfia,  not  finding  himfelf  a  mateh  for  Pila¬ 
ris  fultan  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  had; 
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fori  ft  an-  recourfe  to  the  Turks,  who  fent  him  3000  men  under 
1  hiftory  80  command  of  one  Tangrolipix,  a  leading  man  among 

< - yZi  i  them.  By  their  jifiiftance  Mohammed  defeated  his  ad  - 

verfary  ;  but  when  the  Turks  defired  leave  to  return 
home,  he  refufed  to  part  with  them.  Upon  this  they 
withdrew  without  his  confent  to  a  neighbouring  de¬ 
fart;  and  being  there  joined  by  feveral  difcontented 
Perfians,  began  to  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
fultan’s  territories.  Againft  them  Mohammed  imme¬ 
diately  difpatched  an  army  of  20,000  men  ;  who,  be¬ 
ing  furprifed  in  the  night,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Tangrolipix.  The  fame  of  this  vi&ory  drew  multi¬ 
tudes  to  him  from  all  parts;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time 
Tangrolipix  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 
Upon  this  Mohammed  marched  againft  them  in  per- 
fon,  but  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  and  killed  by  the  fall ;  upon  which 
his  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  Tan¬ 
grolipix. 

After  this  vi&ory  the  Turkifh  general  made  war 
upon  the  fultan  of  Babylon  :  whom  he  at  length  flew, 
and  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.  He  then  fent 
II2r  his  nephew,  named  Cuttu-Mofes ,  againft  the  Arabians; 
They  de-  hut  by  them  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to- 
feat  the  Ro- wards  Media.  Through  this  province  he  was  denied 
mans.  a  paffapre  by  Stephen  the  Roman  governor;  upon  which 
Cutlu-Mofes  was  obliged  to  force  a  paflage  by  en¬ 
countering  the  Roman  army.  Thefe  he  put  to  flight, 
took  the  governor  himfelf  prifoner,  and  without  any 
further  oppofition  reached  the  confines  of  Perfia, 
where  he  fold  Stephen  for  a  flave.'  Returning  from 
thence  to  Tangrolipix,  he  excufed,  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could,  his  defeat  by  the  Arabians;  but  at  the  fame 
time  acquainted  him  with  his  vidlory  over  the  Romans 
in  Media,  encouraging  him  to  invade  that  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  faid  might  be  eafily  conqueied,  as  it  was 
inhabited  by  none  but  women,  meaning  the  Romans. 

At  that  time  Tangrolipix  did  not  hearken  to  his  ad¬ 
vice,  but  marched  againft  the  Arabians  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.  He  was,  however,  attended  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  his  nephew  had  been  ;  and 
therefore  began  to  refledl  on  what  he  had  told  him. 
ri3  Soon  after  he  fent  Afan  his  brother’s  fon  with  an  army 
A  Turkifti  of  20,000  men  to  reduce  Media.  Purfuant  to  his  or- 
army  cn-  ders,  the  young  prince  entered  that  country,  and 
jre  y  cut  comrm*tted  every  where  dreadful  ravages:  but  being  in 
the  end  drawn  into  an  ambufti  by  the  Roman  generals, 

1 14  he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.  Tangrolipix,  no 
They  aeain  way  difeouraged  by  this  misfortune,  fent  a  new  army 
^rnpire  ^  *nto  Media  near  100,000  ftrong;  who  after  having  ra¬ 
vaged  the  country  without  oppofition,  laid  fiege  to 
Artza  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  therefore  reckoned 
the  moft  wealthy  in  thofe  parts.  Not  being  able  to  re¬ 
duce  it  by  any  other  means,  they  fet  it  on  fire ;  and 
thus  in  a  fhort  time  it  was  utterly  deftroyed  :  the 
buildings  being  reduced  to  allies,  and  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants  perifhing  either  by  the  flames  or  the  fword. 
After  this  Abraham  Halim,  half  brother  to  Tangro¬ 
lipix,  hearing  that  the  Romans,  reinforced  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Liparites  governor 
of  Iberia,  had  taken  the  field,  marched  againft  them, 
and  offered  them  battle;  which  they  not  declining 
the  two  armies  engaged  with  incredible  fury.  The 
vi&ory  continued  long  doubtful;  but  at  length  inclined 
to  the  Romans ;  who  neverthelefs  did  not  think  pro- 
N°  90. 
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per  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  as  their  general  Liparites  Conftan 
was  taken  prifoner.  The  emperor,  greatly  concerned  tin?P°lk 
for  the  captivity  of  Liparites,  difpatched  ambaffadors  , 

with  rich  prefents,  and  a  large  fum  of  money  to  re-  . v  ~~ 

deem  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  conclude  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Tangrolipix.  The  fultan  received  the  pre¬ 
fents;  but  generoufly  returned  them  together  with  the 
money  to  Liparites,  whom  he  fet  at  liberty  without 
any  ranfom  ;  only  requiring  him,  at  his  departure,  ne¬ 
ver  more  to  bear  arms  againft  the  Turks.  Not  long 
after,  Tangrolipix  fent  a  perfon  of  great  authority  a- 
mong  the  Turks,  with  the  chara&er  of  ambaflador,  to 
Conftantinople  ;  who  having  arrogantly  exhorted  the 
emperor  tr>  fubmit  to  his  mafter,  and  acknowledge 
himfelf  his  tributary,  was  ignominioufly  driven  out  of 
the  city.  1 

Tangrolipix,  highly  affronted  at  the  reception  his 
ambaflador  had  met  with,  entered  Iberia  while  the 
emperor  Conftantine  Monomachus  'was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Patzinacce,*  a  Scythian  nation.  Having  n6 
ravaged  that  country,  he  returned  from  thence  toMe-^Uuri 
dia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mantzichi'erta,  a  place  defended 
by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  fortified  with  a  triple  wall  erta#  C 
and  deep  ditches.  However,  as  it  was  fituated  in  an 
open  plain  country,  he  hoped  to  be  mafter  of  it  in  a 
fhort  time.  But  finding  the  befieged  determined  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  he  refolved  to 
raife  the  fiege,  after  he  had  continued  it  30  days.  One 
of  his  officers,  however,  named  Alcan ,  prevailed  on  him 
to  continue  it  but  one  day  longer,  and  to  commit  the 
management  of  the  attacks  to  him.  This  being  grant¬ 
ed,  Alcan  difpofed  his  men  with  fuch  fkill,  and  To  en¬ 
couraged  them  by  his  example,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  oppofition  they  met  with,  the  place  would 
have  probably  been  taken,  had  not  Alcan  been  flain  as 
he  was  mounting  the  wall.  The  befieged,  knowing 
him  by  the  richnefs  of  his  armour,  drew  him  by  the 
hair  into  the  city,  and  cutting  off  his  head  threw  it 
over  the  wall  among  the  enemy  ;  which  fo  difhearten- 
ed  them,  that  they  gave  over  the  aflault  and  retired.  Th/fiLe 
The  next  fpring  Tangrolipix  returned,  and  ravaged  I- railed.  5 
beria  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  fparing  neither  fex  nor 
age.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army  he 
retired  to  Tauris,  leaving  30,000  men  behind  him  to 
infeft  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  This  they  did  with 
great  fuccefs,  the  borders  being  through  the  avarice 
of  Monomachus  unguarded.  Till  the  time  of  this  em¬ 
peror,  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  countries  of 
the  barbarians  had  maintained,  at  their  own  charge, 
forces  to  defend  them  ;  and  were  on  that  account  ex¬ 
empted  from  paying  tribute  :  but  as  Monomachus  ex¬ 
acted  from  them  the  fame  fums  that  were  paid  by  o- 
thers,  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfelves. 

In  1063  died  the  emperor  Conftantine.  Ducas,  ha¬ 
ving  jeft  the  empire  to  his  three  fons,  Michael,  An- 
dronicu?,  and  Conftantine  :  but  as  they  were  all  very 
young,  he  appointed  the  emprefs  Eudocia  regent  du-  The 
rin£  their  minority,  after  having  required  of  her  an  prefs  Eudo' 
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oath  never  to  marry  ;  which  oath  was  with  great  fo-  cia  force(i 
lemnity  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  He  like- 
wife  obliged  the  fenators  folemnly  to  fwear  that  they  will  never 
would  acknowledge  none  for  their  fovereign  but  his  marry.  , 
three  fons.  No  fooner,  however,  was  he  dead,  than 
the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  empire  was  governed  by 
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Ct>r  ftan*  a  woman,  broke  into  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  and  Cap- 
tirtoj  ohtan  paclocia,  deftroyirig  all  with  fire  and  fword.  The  em- 
^hiftoiy.  prefs  was  no  way  [ n  a  condition  to  oppofe  them,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  having  been  difbanded  in  her 
hufband’s  life -time,  and  the  troops  that  were  Hill  on 
foot  being  undifciplined,  and  altogether  unfit  for  fer- 
vice.  The  concern  which  this  gave  the  emprefs  was 
aggravated  by  the  feditious  fpeeches  of  a  difcontented 
party  at  home,  who  repeated  on  all  occafions  that  the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs  required  a  man  of  courage  and 
addrefs  at  the  helm,  inflead  of  a  weak  and  helplefs 
woman  ;  and  as  they  imagined  the  emprefs  would  ne¬ 
ver  think  of  marrying,  in  confequence  of  the  oath  fhe 
had  taken,  they  hoped  by  thefe  fpeeches  to  induce  the 
fhe  em-  people  to  revolt,  and  choofe  a  new  emperor.  This  Eu- 
f refs  deter- docia  was  aware  of ;  and  therefore  determined  to  pre- 
niines  to  vent  the  evils  that  threatened  herfclf  and  her  family, 
by  marrying  fome  perfon  of  merit  who  was  capable  of 
defeating  her  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
this  time  one  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  perfon  of  a  moft 
beautiful  afpe£t,  extraordinary  parts,  and  illuflrious 
birth,  being  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  empire,  tried 
and  convicted,  was  brought  forth  to  receive  fentence 
of  death.  But  the  emprefs,  touched  with  compafiion 
at  his  appearance,  gently  upbraided  him  with  his  am¬ 
bition,  fet  him  at  liberty,  and  foon  after  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  of  all  her  forces.  In  this  fta- 
tion  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  emprefs  re- 
folvcd  to  marry  him  if  (lie  could  but  recover  the  wri¬ 
ting  in  which  her  oath  was  contained  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch.  In  order  to  this,  file  applied  to  a  fa¬ 
vourite  eunuch;  who  going  to  the  patriarch,  told  him, 
that  the  emprefs  was  fo  taken  with  his  nephew  named 
Bar  das,  that  file  was  determined  to  marry  and  raife 
him  to  the  empire,  provided  the  patriarch  abfolved 
her  from  the  oath  (he  had  taken,  and  convinced  the 
fenate  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  her  marriage.  The  pa¬ 
triarch,  dazzled  with  the  profpedl  of  his  nephew’s 
promotion,  readily  undertook  to  perform  both.  He 
firft  obtained  the  confent  of  the  fenate  by  reprefentirlg 
to  them  the  dangerous  date  of  the  empire,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  againft  the  rafh  oath  which  the  jealoufy  of 
the  late  emperor  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs.  He 
then  publicly  difcharged  her  from  it  ;  refiored  the 
writing  to  her ;  and  exhorted  her  to  marry  fome  de- 
ferving  object,  wrho  being  entruiled  with  an  abfolute 
authority,  might  be  capable  of  defending  the  empire. 
The  emprefs,  thus  difcharged  from  her  oath,  married 
ricsRoma-  a  few  days  after  Romanus  Diogenes ;  who  was  tlicre- 
ru.s  Dioge-^  Up0n  proclaimed  emperor,  to  the  great  difappointment 
of  the  patriarch. 

As  the  new  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  a&ivity 
and  experience  in  war,  he  no  foorter  faw  himfelf  veil¬ 
ed  with  the  fovereign  power,  than  lie  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  paffed  over  into  Alia 
with  the  few  forces  he  could  afTemble,  recruiting  and 
inuring  them  on  his  march  to  military  difeipline,  which 
had  been  utterly  negle&ed  in  the  preceding  reigns. 
On  his  arrival  in  this  continent,  he  was  informed  that 
theTurks  had  furprifed  and  plundered  the  city  of  Neo- 
csefarea,  and  were  retiring  with  their  booty.  On  this 
news  he  hafterted  after  them  at  the  head  of  a  choicn 
body  of  light  armed  troops,  and  came  up  with  them 
on  the  third  day.  As  the  Turks  were  marching  in 
diforder,  without  the  leafl  apprehenfion  of  an  enemy, 
Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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Romanus  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  Conform 
eafily  recovered  the  booty  ;  after  which  he  purfued  his 
march  to  Aleppo,  which  he  retook  from  them,  toge-  1  f 
ther  with  Hierapolis,  where  he  built  a  ftrorig  caftle.  l24 
As  he  was  returning  to  join  the  forces  he  had  left  Gains  a  fe- 
behind  him,  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  body  of  Turks,  cond  vi&o- 
who  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  At  firft  he  pre-r^* 
tended  to  decline  an  engagement  through  fear;  but 
attacked  them  afterwards  with  fuch  vigout  when  they 
leak  expe&ed  it,  that  he  put  them  to  flight  at  the  firft 
on  fet,  and  might  have  gained  a  complete  vi&ory  had 
he  thought  proper  to  purfue  them.  After  this,  feve- 
lal  towns  fubmitted  to  him  ;  but  the  feafon  being  now- 
far  fpent,  the  emperor  returned  to  Conflantinople.  The 
following  year  he  paffed  over  into  Afia  early  in  the 
fpring;  and  being  informed  that  the  Turks  had  facked 
the  rich  city  of  IconlUm,  befides  gaining  other  con- 
fiderable  advantages,  he  marched  in  perfon  againft  , 
them.  But  the  Turks,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to^rhey  are 
wait  his  coming,  retired  in  great  hafte.  The  Arme-again  de- 
nians,  however,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the^eate(^* 
emperor’s  army,  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of 
Tarfus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  dripped  them  both  of 
their  baggage  and  the  booty  they  had  taken.  The 
fpring  following  the  emperor  once  more  entered  Afia 
at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army  which  he  had  raifed, 
and  with  incredible  pain3  difeiplined  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  When  the  two  armies  drew  near  to  each  other, 

Axan,  the  Turkifh  Sultan,  and  fon  of  the  famous 
Tangrolipix,  fent  propofals  to  Romanus  for  a  lading  ^ 
and  honourable  peace*  Thefe  were  imprudently  rejec-The  No¬ 
ted,  and  a  defperate  engagement  enfued,  when,  in  mans  de- 
fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  emperor,  his  army  ftated  an(I 
was  routed,  and  he  himfelf  wounded  and  taken  pri-  ^  taken" 
foner.  When  this  news  was  brought  to  Axan,  he 
could  fcarcely  believe  it ;  but  being  convinced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  captive  in  his  prefence,  lie  ten¬ 
derly  embraced  him,  and  addrefled  him  in  an  affec¬ 
tionate  manner  :  “  Grieve  not  (faid  he),  moft  noble 
emperor,  at  your  misfortune  ;  for  fuch  is  the  chance 
of  war,  fometimes  overwhelming  one,  and  fometimes 
another :  you  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  complain  of 
your  captivity  ;  for  I  will  not  ufc  you  as  my  prifoner, 
but  as  an  emperor.”  The  Turk  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  lodged  the  emperor  in  a  royal  pavilion  ; 
affigned  him  attendants,  with  an  equipage  fuitable  to 
his  quality  ;  and  difcharged  fuch  prifoners  as  he  de- 
fired*  Alter  he  had  for  fome  days  entertained  his 
royal  captive  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  a  per¬ 
petual  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  them,  and  the 
emperor  difmiffed  with  the  greateft  marks  of  honour 
imaginable.  He  then  fet  out  with  the  Turkifham- 
bafTador  for  Conflantinople,  where  the  peace  was  to 
be  ratified  ;  but  by  the  way  he  was  informed  that  Eu- 
docia  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  John  the 
brother  of  Conftantine  Ducas,  and  Pfellus  a  leading  Eudocn  de- 
man  in  the  fenate,  who  had  confined  her  to  a  monaf- pofed  and 
tery,  and  proclaimed  her  eldeft  fon,  Michael  Ducas,  confined  in 
emperor.  On  this  intelligence,  Romanus  retired  toamoI*&^e* 
a  ftrong  cattle  near Theodofiopolis,  where  he  hoped 
a  fhoit  time  to  be  joined  by  great  numbers  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.  But  in  the  mean  time  John, 
who  had  taken  upon  him  to  a£t  as  guardian  to  the 
young  prince,  difpatched  Andronicus  with  a  confide¬ 
rable  army  againft  him.  Andronicus  having  eafily  de» 
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Conftan-  feated  the  fmall  army  which  Romanns  had  with  him, 
*  hiftory.n  °khged  to  %  t0  Adana  a  city  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  was  cloftly  befieged,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  furren- 
der.  Andronicus  carried  his  prifoner  into  Phrygia, 
where  he  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  being,  as  was  fufpe&ed, 
fecretly  poifoned.  But  the  poifon  being  too  flow  in 
its  operation,  John  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ; 
which  was  done  with  fuch  cruelty  that  he  died  foon  af¬ 
ter,  in  the  year  1067,  having  reigned  three  years  and 
eight  months. 

Axan  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  tragical  end  of 
his  friend  and  ally,  than  he  refolved  to  invade  the 
empire  anew;  and  that  not  with  a  defigu  only  to  plun- 
der  as  formerly,  but  to  conquer,  and  keep  what  he 
2^e^feathad  once  conquered.  The  emperor  difpatched  again  ft 
mans.  "  him  Ifaac  Comnenus,  with  a  corifiderable  army  ;  but 
he  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Axan. 
Another  army  was  quickly  fent  off  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  John  Ducas  the  emperor’s  uncle.  Pie  gained 
at  firft  fome  advantages,  and  would  probably  have  put 
a  flop  to  their  conquefts,  had  not  one  Rufelius,  or 
Urfelius,  revolted  with  the  troops  he  had  under  his 
command,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  reduced  feveral  cities  in  Phrygia, and  Cappadocia. 
Againft;  him  John  marched  with  all  his  forces,  fuf- 
fering  the  Turks  in  the  mean  time  to  purfue  their  con¬ 
quefts;  but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
131  ^  his  army  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  taken  pri- 
Theygam  afoner.  Notwithftanding  this  vi&ory,  Rufelius  was  fo 
much  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  that  he  not 
only  releafed  his  prifoner,  but  joined  until  him  againft 
the  common  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  both  defeat¬ 
ed  and  taken  prifoners.  Axan,  however,  was  for  fome 
time  prevented  from  purfuing  his  conquefts  by  Cutlu- 
Mofes,  nephew  to  the  late  Tangrolipix.  He  had  re¬ 
volted  againft  his  uncle  ;  but  being  defeated  by  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  had  taken  refuge  in  Arabia,  whence 
he  now  returned  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army, 
in  order  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  with  Axan.  But 
while  the  two  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the 
Palif  of  Babylon,  who  was  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  the  great  prophet,  interpofed  his  authority. 
He  represented  the  dangers  of  their  inteftine  diffen- 
lions;  and  by  his  mediation,  an  agreement  was  at  laft, 
concluded,  on  condition  that  Axan  fhould  enjoy  undif- 
turbed  the  monarchy  lately  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
Cutlu-Mofes  fhould  poffefs  fuch  provinces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  as  he  .or  his  fons  fhould  in  procefs  of  time 
conquer. 

After  this  agreement,  both  the  Turkifh  princes 
turned  their  forces  againft  the  empire;  and  before  the 
*3*  year  1077,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  Media, 
mierfeve*  Lycaonia>  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia,  fixing  the  capital 
ralprovin-  cir7  .of  their  empire  at  Nice  in  the  latter  province. 
*es,  During  all  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Conllantinople, 

as  well  as  their  fubje&s,  feemed  to  be  in  a  manner 
infatuated.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  pro¬ 
grefs  made  by  thefe  barbarians.  The  generals  were 
ambitious  only  of  feizing  the  tottering  empire,  which 
feemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Turks ;  and,  after 
it  was  obtained,  fpent  their  time  in  opprdling  their 
fubje&s,.  rather  than  in  making  any  attempts  to  repulfe 
the  enemy. 

^  At  laft  Alexius  Comnenus,  having  wreffed  the  em¬ 
pire  from  Nicephoru  Botoniates,  'in  1077,  began  to 
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prepare  for  oppofing  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  But  Conftan- 
before  he  fet  out,  as  his  foldiers  had*  committed  great  ^ri0P°htan 
outrages  on  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  he  refolved  m°ry- 
to,  make  confeflion  of  his  fins,  and  do  open  penance  "" ™ ^  ~ 
for  thofe  he  had  fuffered  his  army  to  commit.  Ac- Alexuis 
cordingly  he  appeared  in  the  attire  of  a  penitent  be-  Comnenus 
fore  the  patriarch  and  feveral  other  ecclefiaftics,  ac-  AoPs  the^r 
knowledged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  many  diforders  thatpro£refs* 
had  been  committed  by  his  foldiers,  and  begged  of 
the  patriarch  to  impofe  upon  him  a  penance  fuitable 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  crimes.  The  penance  enjoined 
him  and  his  adherents  by  the  patriarch  was  to  fall,  lie 
upon  the  ground,  and  pra&ife  feveral  other  aufterities 
for  the  fpace  of  40  days.  1  his  command  was  religiouf- 
ly  obeyed,  and  the  emperqr  then  began  to  prepare  for 
war  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  Solyman,  the  Turkifh 
fnltan,  fon  and  fucceffor  to  Cultu-Mofes,  difpatched 
ambaffadors  to  Alexius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
were  at  firil  reje&ed;  but  the  emperor  was  at  laft  glad 
to  accept  them  on  certain  advice,  that  Robert  Guif- 
chard,  duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  was  making  great 
preparations  againft  him  in  the  Weft. 

To  this  expedition,  Robert  was  incited  by  Michael  Robert* 
Ducas.  That  prince  had  been  depofed  by  Nicepho-  Guifchard’s 
i'U  Botoniates,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  ufurper’s  cx^dit,0,n 
reign  fled  into  the  Weft,  where  he  was  received  by^peron 
Robert,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  favour  his  caufe. 

For  this  purpofe,  Robert  made  great  preparations; 
and  thefe  were  continued  even  after  the  depofition  of 
Botoniates.  He  failed  with  all  his  forces  from  Brun-  He  pafe 
dufium  ;  and  landing  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  made  over  bito 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  place,  while  his  fon  Bohemond  EPirus  and 
with  part  of  the  army  reduced  Aulon,  a  celebrated Dyrrhachi- 
port  and  city  in  the  country  now  called  Albania,  um. 

From  thence  they  advanced  to  Dyrrhachium,  which 
they  inyefted  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  met  with  a 
moil  vigorous  oppolition  from  George  Paleologus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  entrufted  with  the  defence  of 
that  important  place.  In  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  this  commander  held  out  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetian  fleet,  by  whom  Robert’s  navy  command¬ 
ed  by  Bohemond  was  utterly  defeated,  the  admiral 
himfelf  having  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  prifoner. 

After  this  vi&ory,  the  Venetians  landed  without  lofs 
of  time,  and  being  joined  by  Paleologus’s  men,  fell  up¬ 
on  Robert’s  troops  with  fuch  fnry,  that  they  deftroy- 
ed  their  works,  burnt  their  engines,  and  forced  them 
back  to  their  camp  in  great  diforder.  As  the  Vene¬ 
tians  were  now  mailer's  at  fea,  the  befieged  were  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  piovifions,  while  a  famine  began 
to  rage  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy;  and  this  calamity 
was  foon  followed  by  a  plague,  which  in  the  fpace  of 
three  months  is  faid  to  have  deflroyed  ten  thoufand 
men.  Nothwithftanding  all  thefe  difafters,  however, 

Robert  did  not  abandon  the  fiege:  having  found^meanS' 
to  fupply  his  famifhed  troops  with  provifions,  lie  con¬ 
tinued  it  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  courage  of  the  be¬ 
fieged  began  at  laft  to  fail  them  ;  and  Paleologus  fent 
repeated  meffages  to  the  emperor,  acquainting  him 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  furrender  unlefs  very 
fpeedily  aflifted.  On  this  Alexius  marched  in  perform 
to  the  relief  of  the  city,  but  was  defeated  with  great 
lofs  by  Robert.  The  whole  right  wing  of  Alexius’s 
army,  finding  themfelves  hard  preffed  by  the  enemy,, 
fled  to  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  imagining 

they 
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Onftan'  they  would  there  find  themfelvcs  In  a  place  of  fafety;  ever,  they  returned  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  empe-  Conftan- 
^hiftory!”  but  the  vI<a?rious  army  p^r fuing  them,  fet  fire  to  the  ror  refolved  to  march  againft  them  in  perfon.  Ac-  tin?V olitan 
«UJ  .--f  —  -  j  church,  which  was  burnt  to  allies  with  all  who  were  cordingly  he  fet  out  for  Adrianople,  and  from  thence  T 

in  emperor  himfelf  with  great  difficulty  made  to  a  place  called  Lardea .  Here,  contrary  to  the  ad-  * 

his  efcapc,  leaving  the  enemy  matters  of  his  camp  and  vice  of  his  belt  officers,  he  ventured  a  battle;  in  which  The  tfo- 
all  his  baggage.  Soon  after  this  defeat,  the  city  fur-  he  was  utterly  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  vaft  numbers  mans  dc- 
rendered;  and  Alexis  being  deflitute  of  refources  for  of  his  men,  he  himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmofl  diffi-^eated* 
carrying  on  the  war,  feized  on  the  wealth  of  churches  culty.  The  next  year  he  was  attended  with  no  bet- 

and  monafteries,  which  gave  much  offence  to  the  clergy,  ter  fuccefs,  his  army  being  entirely  defeated  with  the  r40 

and  had  like  to  have  occaiioned  great  difturbances  in  lofs  of  his  camp  and  baggage.  In  the  year  following,  They  at 
the  Imperial  city.  At  the  fame  time,  Alexius  enter-  1084,  the  emperor  retrieved  his  credit;  and  gave  thelaft  defeat 
ing  into  an  alliance  with  Henry  emperor  of  Germany,  Scythians  fuch  an  overthrow,  that  very  few  efcaped  t^le  ®cy*hi- 
perluaded  him  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Robert  in  the  general  daughter.  Notwithftanding  this  difafter,anS* 

Italy.  At  firft  Henry  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but  however,  they  again  invaded  the  empire  in  1093. 

was  foon  overcome,  and  driven  out  of  that  country  by  To  this  they  were  encouraged  by  an  impoftor  called 

Robert.  Bohemond,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  fe-  Leo,  who  pretended  to  be  the  eldeft  fan  of  Romanus 

veral  places  in  Illyricum ;  and,  having  defeated  Alexius  Diogenes.  The  young  Prince  had  been  (lain  in  a 

in  two  pitched  battles,  entered  Theffalv,  and  fat  down  battle  with  the  Turks;  but  as  the  Scythians  only  want- 

before  Lariffa.  This  place,  being  defended  by  an  of-  ed  a  pretence  to  renew  the  war,  they  received  the 

136  ficer  of  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  held  out  impoftor  with  joy.  By  a  ftratagein,  however,  Leo 

The  cry  till  the  emperor  came  to  its  relief.  Soon  after  his  ar-  was  murdered ;  and  the  Scythians  being  afterwards 

furren  tiers.  rival,  he  found  means  to  draw  a  flrcng  party  of  Bohe-  overthrown  in  two  great  battles,  were  obliged  to  fub- 

mond  s  men  into  an  ambufeade,  and  cut  them  off  al-  mit  on  the  emperor’s  own  terms. 

moft  entirely.  However,  in  the  battle  which  was  '  Since  the  year  1083,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  The*  Holy 
fought  a  few  days  after,  Bohemond  had  the  advan-  with  the  Turks  with  various  fuccefs;  but  now  an  af-War. 
tage  ;  but  Ins  troops  mutinying  and  refufing  to  carry  fociation  was  formed  in  tlie  Weil  againft  thefe  infidels, 

6n  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Icaly.  Alexi-  which  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Tnrkifh  nation, 
us  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  recovered  fe  veral  This  was  occafioned  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  Chrifti- 
cities;  and  being  informed  that  Robert  was  making  ans,  who  thought  it  a  meritorious  a&ion  to  venture 
great  preparations  againfl  him,  he  had  reconrfe  once  their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  poffef- 
more  to  the  Venetians.  By  them  he  was  aftifted  with  fed  at  that  time  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Had  the  m 
a  powerful  fleet,  which  defeated  that  of  Robert  in  two  weflern  princes  been  properly  aflifled  by  the  empe- 
engagements ;  but  being  foon  after  furprifed  by  him,  rors  of  the  Eafl  in  this  undertaking,  the  Turks  had 
they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  their  whole  undoubtedly  been  unable  to  refill  them  ;  but  fo  far 
naVy**  have  ufed  his  vidlcry  with  from  this,  the  Latins  were  looked  upon  by  them  as 

great  oarbarity,  putting  many  of  his  prifoners  to  death  no  lefs  enemies  than  the  Turks;  and  indeed  whatever 
with  unheard-of  torments.  The  Venetians  equipped  places  they  took  from  the  infidels,  they  never  thou o-ht 
a  fecond  fleet ;  and  joining  that  of  the  emperor,  fill  of  reftoring  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, °to 
unexpedledly  upon  Robert’s  navy,  who  were  riding  whom  they  originally  belonged,  but  ere&ed  a  number 
without  the  leafl  apprehenfion  in  Buthrotum,  funk  of  fmall  independent  principalities;  which  neither  ha- 
mofl  of  his  fiiips,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifon-  ving  fufficient  flrength  to  defend  themfelves,  nor  be- 

137  ers>  his  wife  and  younger  foils  having  narrowly  efca-  ing  properly  fupported  by  one  another,  foon  became 

The  war  Ped  filing  into  their  hands.  Robert  made  great  pre-  a  prey  to  the  Turks.  In  the  year  1203,  happened  a  Dreadful 
ended  by  parations  to  revenge  this  defeat;  but  was  prevented  dreadful  fire  at  Conftantinople,  occafioned  by  fome  fire  at  Con- 
the  death  of  by  death  from  executing  his  defigns  :  and,  after  his  Latin  foldiers.  Thefe  had  plundered  a  mofque,  which  ftantinoPic* 
obeit.  deceafe,  his  fon  Roger  did  not  think  proper  to  puifue  the  Turks  refiding  in  Conftantinople  had  been  buffered 
fo  dangerous  and  expen  five  a  war.  He  therefore  re-  to  build  there.  For  this  reafon  they  were  attacked 
called  his  troops,  and  the  places  which  had  been  con-  by  the  infidels  ;  who  being  much  fuperior  to  them  in 
quered  by  Robert  and  Bohemond  fubmitted  anew  to  number,  the  Latins  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fet 
_  *3*  the  emperor.  fire  to  fome  houfis,  in  order  to  make  their  efcape  with 

The  Scy-  This  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  the  Scythians  fafety.  The  flame  fpreading  in  an  inftant  from  ftreet 
,an  war’  pafiing  the  Danube  laid  wafte  great  part  of  Thrace,  to  ftreet,  reduced  in  a  ftiort  time  great  part  of  the  city 
committing  every  where  the  greateft  barbarities.  A-  to  allies,  with  tlie  capacious  ftore-houfes  which  had 
gainft  them  the  emperor  difp.atched  an  army  under  been  built  at  a  vaft  expence  on  the  quay.  The  late 
the  command  of  Pacurianus  and  Branas.  The  latter  emperor  1  faac  Angelus,  who  had  been  reftored  to  his 
infilled  upon  engaging  the  enemy  contrary  to  the  opi-  throne  by  the  Latins,  died  foon  after  their  departure 
nion  of  his  colleague;  and  his  ralhnefs  caufed  the  lofs  from  Conftantinople,  leaving  his  fon  Alexius  foie  ma* 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  w  ho  w^ere  cut  off  by  Iter  of  the  empire.  The  young  prince,  to  difeharge 
the  Scythians,  together  with  the  two  generals.  Tall -  the  large  films  he  bad  promifed'to  the  French  and  Ve- 
clus,  an  officer  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  on  many  nefians  for  their  alfiftance,  was  obliged  to  lay  heavy 
occafions,  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  taxes  on  his  fubje&s  ;  and  this,  with  the  great  efteem 
their  room.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  as  they  lay  fe-  and  friendlhip  fhowed  to  his  deliverers,  raifed  a  general 
curely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis,  cut  great  difcontent  among  the  people  of  Conftantinople,  who 
numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  re-  were  fworn  enemies  to  the  Latins.  This  encouraged 
lire  in  great  confufion.  The  following  fpring,  how  John  Ducas,  furnamed  Murtzuphlus ,  from  his  joined 
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Conftan-  and  thick  eye-brows,  to  attempt  the  fovereignty. 
tlnopohtan  Unhappily  he  found  means  to  put  his  treacherous  de- 
.  1  ^ry*  figns  in  execution;  and  ftrangled  the  young  prince 
T43  with  his  own  hands.  After  this  he  prefented  himfelf 
Murtzu-  to  the  people  ;  told  them  what  he  had  done,  which  he 
phlu*  ftran-  pretended  was  in  order  to  fecure  their  liberties  ;  and 
gles  rheem-  earneftly  intreated  them  to  choofe  an  emperor  who 
yeror.  ftad  courage  enough  to  defend  them  againll  the  La¬ 
tins  that  were  ready  to  opprefs  and  enflave  them.  On 
this  he  was  inftantly  faluted  emperor  by  the  inconilant 
multitude  ;  but  this  ufurpation  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
city.  The  Latins  immediately  refolved  to  revenge 
the  death  of  the  young  prince  ;  and,  as  they  had  been 
fo  often  betrayed  and  retarded  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  that  city,  and  feize  the 
empire  for  themfelves.  In  confequence  of  this  ref¬ 
lation  they  muftered  all  their  forces  in  Alia,  and 
having  eroded  the  ftraits,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople 
by  fea  and  land.  The  tyrant,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  experience  in  war,  made  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.  The  Latins,  however,  after  having  battered 
the  walls  for  feveral  days  together  with  an  incredible 
number  of  engines,  gave  a  general  affault  on  the  8th 
of  April  1204.  The  attack  lafted  from  break  of  day 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  after  having  loll  fome  of  their  engines,  and  a  great 
number  of  men.  The  affault  was  neverthelefs  renewed 
144  four  days  after;  when,  after  a  warm  difpute,  the 

The  city  French  planted  their  llandard  on  one  of  the  towers  ; 

Sundered  the  Venetians  obferving,  they  quickly  made 

by  the  La-  themfelves  mafters_of  four  other  towers,  where  they 
tins.  likewife  difplayed  their  enfigns.  In  the  mean  time 

three  of  the  gates  being  broke  down  by  the  battering 
rams,  and  tliofe  who  had  fealed  the  walls  having  killed 
the  guards,  and  opened  the  gates  between  the  towers 
they  had  taken,  the  whole  army  entered,  and  drew 
up  in  battle  array  between  the  walls.  The  Greeks 
fled  up  and  down  in  the  greatell  confulion  ;  and  fe¬ 
veral  parties  were  by  the  Latins  difpatched  to  fcour 
the  ftreets,  who  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword,  with¬ 
out  diftin&ion  of  age  or  condition.  Night  put  a 
flop  to  the  dreadful  daughter,  when  the  princes  found¬ 
ing  the  retreat,  placed  their  men  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  with  orders  to  be  upon  their  guard,  not 
doubting  but  they  fhould  be  attacked  early  next 
morning.  They  were  furprifed,  however,  at  that  time 
by  the  entire  fubmiffion  of  the  Greeks  ;  to  whom 
they  promifed  their  lives,  but  at  the  fame  time,  order¬ 
ing  them  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  they  gave  up  die 
city  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  for  that  day. 
They  ftri&ly  enjoined  their  men  to  abftain  from 
daughter,  to  preferve  the  honour  of  the  women,  and 
to  bring  the  whole  booty  into  one  place,  that  a  jufl 
diftribution  might  be  made  according  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  each  individual.  The  Greeks  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  concealed  their  moll  valuable  effedls  during  the 
night;  many  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  had  eicaped,  and 
carried  along  with  them  immenfe  treafures  ;  the  fob 
diers  had  probably,  as. is  ufual.  in  all  fuch  cafes,  refer- 
ved  things  of  great  value  for  themfelves,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  prohibitions  to  the  contrary;  and  yet  the  bootv, 
without  the  flatues,  pi&ures,  and.  jewels,  amounted  to 
a  fum  almoft  incredible.  As  for  Murtzuphlus,  he  made 
his  efcape.  in.  the  night ;  embarking  on  a  fmail  veffel 


with  Ettphrafyne ,  the  wife  of  Alexius  Angelas  a  late  Comlan- 
ufurper,  and  her  daughter  Eudoxta ,  for  whofe  fake  he  dnopoliua 
had  abandoned  his  lawful  wife.  hai  ry. 

Conftantinople  continued  fubjefl  to  the  Latins  till  “v— ^ 

the  year  1261,  when  they  were  expelled  by  one  TheL^tm* 
Alexius  Strategopulus .  He  was  a  perfon  of  an  illuflri-  excelled, 
ous  family;  and,  for  his  eminent  fervices,  diftinguifhed 
with  the  title  of  Ctcfar .  He  had  been  lent  again  ft 
Alexius  Angelus  defpot  of  Epirus,  who  now  attempted 
to  recover  fome  places  in  Theffaly  and  Greece  from 
Michael  Paleologus,  one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  that, 
fince  the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  had  kept  their 
court  at  Nice  ;  and  to  try  whether  he  could  011  his 
march  furprife  the  imperial  city  itfelf.  Alexius,  having 
puffed  the  ftraits,  encamped  at  a  place  called  Rhegium , 
where  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  that.aftrong 
body  of  the  Latins  had  been  fent  to  the  fiege  of 
Daphnufa ,  that  the  garrifon  was  in  great  want  of 
provifions,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
furprife  the  city.  Hereupon  the  Greek  general  refol¬ 
ved  at  all  events  to  attempt  it ;  in  which  he  was  en^ 
couraged  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  coming  pri¬ 
vately  to  his  camp,  offered  themfelves  to  be  his  guides. 

He  approached  the  walls  i:i  the  dead  of  the  night, 
which  fome  of  his  men  fealed  without  being  obferved; 
and,  killing  the  centries  whom  they  found  afleep, 
opened  one  of  the  gates  to  the.  reft  of  the  array. 

The  Greeks  ruftiing  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  create  more  terror,  fet  fire 
to  the  city  in  four  different  places.  The  Latins, 
concluding  from  thence  that  die  enemy’s  forces  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  did  not  fa 
much  as  attempt  either  to  drive  them  out,  or  to  ex- 
tinguiffi  the  flames.  In  this  general  confulion,  the 
emperor  Baldwin,  quitting  the  enfigns  of  majefty,  fled- 
with  Juftinian  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  fome  tff  his 
intimate  friends,  to  the  fea-fide  ;  and  there,  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  fmail  veffel,  failed  firft  to  Euboea,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Venice,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  full  poffeffion 
of  Conftantinople.  When  news  of  this  furprifing  and 
altogether  unexpe&ed  fuccefs  of  Alexius  were  firft. 
brought  to  Paleologus,  he  could  fcarce  give  credit  to 
it ;  but  receiving  foon  after  letters  from  Alexius  him¬ 
felf,  with  a  particular  account  of  fo  memorable  an 
event,  he  ordered  public  thanks  to  he  returned  in  all 
the  churches,  appeared  in  public  in  his  imperial  robes, 
attended  by  the  nobility  in  their  bell  apparel,  and 
ordered  couriers  to  be  difpatched  with  the  agreeable 
news  into  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Soon  after,  having  fettled  his  affairs  at  Nice,  he  fetEnJy ^ 
out  for  Conftantinople  with  the  emprefs,  his  fon  An- Mkhael 
dronicus,  the  fenate,  and  nobility,  to  take  poffeffion Paleogolus 
of  the  imperial  city,  and  fix  his  refidence  in  that  place  l?t0  the 
that  had  originally  been  defigned  for  the  feat  of  the  Cl 
eaftern  empire.  Having  paffed  the  ftraits,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  golden  gate ,  and  continued  fome  days 
without  the  walls,  while  the  citizens  were  bulled  in 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  to  receive  him  with 
a  magnificence  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  (hut 
up,  was  opened,  and  the  emperor  entering  it  amidft. 
the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  marched, 
on  foot  to  the  great  palace.  He  was  preceded  by  the. 
bilhop  of  Cyzicus ,  who  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  St  Luke,  and. 
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Conftan  followed  by  all  the  great  officers,  nobility,  and  chief 
tinopclitan  citizens,  pompoufly  dreffed.  Public  thanks  were  again 
Lhl^ory'  ,  returned  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  at  which  the  em¬ 
peror  affifted  in  perfon,  with  the  clergy,  the  fenate, 
and  nobility.  Phefe  exerciies  were  fucceeded  by  all 
I47  forts  of  rejoicings  ;  after  which  the  emperor  carefully 
Uc  refolves  furveyed  the  imperial  city.  This  furvey  greatly  al- 
'0  reftore  layed  his  joy.  He  faw  the  {lately  palaces  and  other 
t  to  its  for- magnificent  buildings  of  the  Roman  emperors  lying  in 
ieurfran  ru*ns  5  t^ie  many  capacious  buildings  that  had  been 
ere&ed  by  his  predeceflors,  at  an  immenfe  charge, 
deftroyed  by  fire,  and  other  unavoidable  accidents  of 
war;  feveral  flreets  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
choaked  up  with  rubbifh,  &c.  Thefe  objects  gave  the 
emperor  no  fmall  concern,  and  kindled  in  him  a  defire 
of  reftoring  the  city  to  its  former  luftre.  In  the  mean 
time,  looking  upon  Alexius  as  the  reilorer  of  his  conn- 
tiy,  he  caufed  him  to  be  clad  in  magnificent  robes  ; 
placed  with  his  own  hand  a  crown  on  his  head  ;  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  conduced  through  the  city,  as  it  were 
in  triumph  ;  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year  the  name 
of  Alexius  Ihould  be  joined  in  the  public  prayers  with 
his  own  :  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fo  great 
and  glorious  an  a&ion,  he  commanded  his  ilatue  to  be 
ere&ed  on  a  (lately  pillar  of  marble  before  the  church 
of  the  Apoftles.  His  next  care  was  to  re-people  the 
city,  many  Greeek  families  having  withdrawn  from  it 
while  it  was  held  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins 
now  preparing  to  return  to  their  refpedlive  countries. 
The  former  were  recalled  home  ;  and  the  latter,  in 
regard  of  the  gieat  trade  they  carried  on,  were  al¬ 
lowed  many  valuable  privileges,  which  induced  them 
not  to  remove.  The  Greeks  were  allowed  to  live  in 
one  of  the  mod  beautiful  quarters  of  the  city,  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  and  to 
trade  without  paying  cuftoms  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 
Great  privileges  were  likewife  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Venice  and  Pifa,  which  encouraged  them  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  removing,  and  the  trade  they 
carried  on  proved  afterwards  highly  advantageous  to 
the  (late. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  thefe  regulations 
were  akered.  The  emperor  being  foon  after  informe  d 
that  Baldwin,  lately  expelled  from  Conftantinople,  had 
married  his  .daughter  to  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  and 
given  him,  by  way  of  dowry,  the  imperial  city  itfelf, 
he  ordered  the  Genoefe,  who  were  become  very  nu¬ 
merous,  to  remove  firft  to  Heraclea,  and  afterwards 
to  Galata,  where  they  continued.  As  for  the  Pii’ans 
and  Venetians,  who  were  not  fo  numerous  and  weal¬ 
thy,  they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  city.  Pa- 
leologus,  though  he  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  emperor,  and  was  poffeffed  of  abfolute  fovereignty, 
j  g.  was  as  yet  only  guardian  to  the  young  emperor  John 
Great  di-  Lafcaris,  then  about  12  years  of  age.  But  having  now 
Hurb.mces  fettled  the  ftate,  and  having  gained  the  affe&ions  both 
Dccafioned  of  natives  and  foreigners,  he  began  to  think  of  fecu- 
•reachery  r^n£  Limtelf  and  his  pefterity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
af  Paleulo*  the  empire  ;  and  for  this  reafon  cruelly  ordered  the 
gus.  eyes  of  the  young  prince  to  be  put  out,  pretending 
that  none  but  himfelf  had  any  right  to  the  city  or  em¬ 
pire  of  Conftantinople,  which  he  alone  had  recovered 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Latins. 

This  piece  of  treachery  and  inhumanity  involved  him 
is,  great  troubles.  The  patriarch  immediately  excom- 
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mnnicated  him  ;  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have  Conftan- 
been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  combination  of  the 
weltern  princes,  had  he  not  engaged  pope  Urban  IV. 
to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  by  promifing  to  fubmit  himfelf  x 
and  his  dominions  to  the  Latin  church.  Thus,  indeed,  Union  of 
he  diverted  the  prelent  ftorm  ;  but  this  proceeding  the  Greek 
caufed  the  greateft  difiurbances,  not  only  in  Conftan- a*:tl  I[atm 
tinople,  but  throughout  the  whole  empire,  nor  wasc  urc  es* 
Paleologus  able  to  reconcile  his  fubjedls  to  this  union.  f 

In  1283  Michael  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  hisfon  uiffoiveL 
Andronicus.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  reftore  the  ancient 
Greek  ceremonies,  thinking  he  could  not  begin  his 
reign  with  a  more  popular  adl.  But  thus  he  involved 
himfelf  in  difficulties  ftill  greater  than  before.  Though 
Michael  had  not  been  able  fully  to  reconcile  his  Greek 
fubje&s  to  the  Latin  ceremonies,  yet  he  had  in  fome 
degree  accomplifhed  his  purpofe.  The  Latins  had  got 
a  confiderable  footing  in  the  city,  and  defended  their 
ceremonies  with  great  obftinacy  ;  fo  that  the  empire 
was  again  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  imprudent 
ftep. 

All  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  continuing  their  War  with 
encroachments  on  the  empire,  which  had  it  not  been  the  Turks, 
for  the  crufades  publiftied  againft  them  by  the  Pope, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  made  themfelves 
matters  of  before  this  time.  They  were  now,  how¬ 
ever,  very  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  Conftantine  the 
emperor's  brother  :  but  his  valour  rendered  him  fuf- 
pedted  by  the  emperor;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  along  with  feveral  perfons  of  great 
diftin&ion.  On  the  removal  of  this  brave  commander, 
the  Turks,  under  the  famous  Othoman,  made  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  feveral  places  in  Phrygia,  Caria,  and 
Pithy  nia  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  city  of  Nice. 

To  put  a  itop  to  their  conquefts,  the  emperor  difpatch- 
ed  againft  them  Philanthropenus  and  Libadarius,  two 
officers  of  great  experience  in  war.  The  former 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy  ;  but  being 
elated  with  his  fuccefs,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  emperor.  This  rebellion,  however,  was  loon  fup- 
preffed,  Philanthropenus  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
men  but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  thefe  intef- 
tine  commotions,  not  only  extended  their  dominions 
in  Afia,  but  conquered  moil  of  the  ifiands  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  and,  being  mafters  at  fea,  infefted  the 
coalts  of  the  empire,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

From  this  time  the  Roman  empire  tended  fafi  to 
diftbiution.  After  the  revolt  of  Philanthropenus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  truft  liis  fubjedls,  and  there¬ 
fore  hired  the  Maffagetes  to  afiift  him:  but  they,  be¬ 
having  in  a  carelefs  manner,  were  firft  defeated  by 
their  enemies,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms  a- 
gainft  thofe  they  came  to  affift.  He  next  applied  to 
the  Catalans,  who  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
having  ravaged  the  few  places  left  the  emperor  in 
Afia,  returned  into  Europe,  and  called  the  Turks  to 
their  affiftance. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1292,  and  was  the  firft  Their  firft 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  This  enterprize,  appearance 
however,  was  unfuccefsful.  Having  loaded  themfelves  in  Europe,, 
with  booty,  they  offered  to  depart  quietly  if  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  paffage,  and  (hips  to  tranlport  them  to 
Afia.  To  this  the  emperor,  willing  to  get  rid  of  iuch 
troublefome  guefts,  readily  confented,  and  ordered  the 
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ConThrn-  Yeflels  to  be  got  ready  with  all  poffible  expedition. 
tlb?ftoryan  ^.Ut  t^le  G"reek  officers  obferving  the  immenfe  booty 

t - *  \  with  which  they  were  loaded,  refolved  to  fall  upon 

them  in  the  night,  and  cut  them  all  off  at  once.  This 
fcheme,  however,  was  not  managed  with  fuch  fecrecy 
but  that  the  Turks  had  notice  of  it,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  defence.  They  firll  furprifed  a  firong 
cattle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  found  means  to 
acquaint  their  countrymen  in  Afm  with  their  danger¬ 
ous  fituation.  Their  brethren,  enticed  with  the  hopes 
of  booty,  were  not  long  of  coming  tp  their  affittance  ; 
and  having  croffed  the  Heilefpont  in  great  numbers, 
ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  making  excurfions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Conttantinople.  At  laft  the  empe¬ 
ror  determined  to  root  them  out  ;  and  accordingly 
marched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  the  country 
people  flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  Turks 
.at  fir  ft  gave  themfelves  over  for  loft  ;  but  finding  the 
Greeks  negligent  of  difeipline,  they  attacked  their  army 
unexpeCedly,  utterly  defeated  it,  and  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  camp.  After  this  unexpeCed  viftory, 
they  continued  for  two  years  to  ravage  Thrace  in 
T53  the  mod  terrible  manner.  At  laft,  however,  they 
They  are  were  defeated  ;  and  being  afterwards  (hut  up  in  the 
^  in  Cherfonefus,  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces  or  taken. 
taken.1  °F  Soon  after  new  commotions  took  place  in  this  un¬ 
happy  empire,  of  which  the  Turks  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  advantage.  In  1327  they  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  moil  of  the  cities  on  the  Mxander  ;  and,  a- 
mong  the  reft,  of  the  ftrong  and  important  city  of 
Prufa  in  Bithynia.  The  next  year,  however,  Otho- 
man,  who  may  juftly  be  ftyled  the  founder  of  the 
Turkifli  monarchy,  being  dead,  the emperor  laid  hold 
of  that  opportunity  to  recover  Nice,  and  fome  other 
important  places,  from  the  infidels.  But  thefe  were 
loft  the  year  following,  together  with  Abydus  and 
Nicomedia  :  and  in  1330  a  peace  was  concluded  upon 
condition  that  they  fhould  keep  all  their  conquefts. 
This  peace  they  obfeived  no  longer  than  ferved  their 
own  purpofes  ;  for  new  commotions  breaking  out  in 
the  empire,  they  purfued  their  conquefts,  and  by  the 
year  1357  had  reduced  all  Afia.  They  next  paffed  the 
Heilefpont  under  the  conduft  of  Solyman  the  fon,  or 
as  others  will  have  it,  the  brother  6f  Orchanes,  thefuc- 
ceflor  of  Othoman,  and  feized  on  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the 
1  * 4  European  fide.  Soon  after  the  Turkifh  fultan  died,  and 
Adrianopie  was  Succeeded  by  Amurath.  He  extended  the  con- 
taken  by  quells  of  his  predeceffors,  and  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  all 
the  Turks.  Thrace,  making  Adrianople  the  feat  of  his  empire.  A- 
murath  was  flain  by  treachery  in  a  little  time  after,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bajazet.  This  prince  greatly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  conquefts.  In  a  fhort 
time  he  reduced  the  countries  of  Theffaly,  Macedon, 
Phocis,  Ptloponnefus,  Myfia,  and  Bulgaria,  driving 
out  the  defpots  or  petty  princes  who  ruled  there.  E- 
lated  with  his  frequent  vi&ories,  he  began  to  look  up¬ 
on  the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  nothing  was  now 
left  but  the  city  of  Conftantinople  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  country,  as  his  vaffal.  Accordingly  he  fent  him 
an  arrogant  and  haughty  meffage,  commanding  him  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  fend  his  fon  Manuel  to  at¬ 
tend  him  in  his  military  expeditions.  This  demand 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  comply  with,  but  died  foon 
after  in  the  year  1392. 

Manuel  no  fooner  heard  of  his  father's  death  than 
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he  haftened  to  Conftantinople,  without  taking  leave  of  Couftan. 
the  fultaii,  or  acquainting  him  with  the  reafons  of  hia  tinoF°Hua 
fudden  departure.  At  this  Bajazet  was  fo  highly  of-  hifto,T 
fended,,  that  he  paffed  with  great  expedition  out  of '  v  “'J 
Bithynia  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the  country  adjoining Baiazet  K 
to  Conftantinople,  and  at  laft  invefted  the  city  itfelf  flexes  Con" 
both  by  fea  and  land.  In  this  extremity  Manuel  had  ttantiuoplc, 
recourfe  to  the  weftern  princesf  who  fent  him  an  army 
130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sigifmund 
king  of  Hungary,  and  John  count  of  Nevers.  But 
though  the  weftern  troops  proved  at  firll  fuccefsful, 
they  were  in  the  end  defeated  with  great  daughter 
by  Bajazet,  who  then  returned  to  the  fiege  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever.  .  As  he  found,  however, 
that  the  citizens  were  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
laft,  he  applied  to  John,  the  fon  of  Manuel's  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Ma¬ 
nuel  himfelf.  With  him  he  entered  into  a  private 
agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  Bajazet  was  to  place 
John  upon  the  throne  of  Conftantinople  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  John  was  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Turks, 
and  remove  the  imperial  feat  to  Peloponnefus,  which 
the  fultan  promifed  to  relinquifh  to  him  and  his  pofte- 
rity.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  deputies  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Conftantinople,  offering  to  withdraw  his 
army,  and  ceafe  from  further  hoftilities,  provided  they 
expelled  Manuel  and  placed  John  upon  the  throne. 

This  propofal  rent  the  city  into  two  fa&ions  ;  but 
^fanuel  prevented  the  niifchiefs  which  were  ready  to 
enfue,  by  a  voluntary  refignation,  upon  condition  that 
he  fhould  be  allowed  to  retire  to  whatever  place  he 
thought  proper  with  his  wife  and  children. 

With  this  condition  John  readily  complied  ;  and 
Manuel  having  received  him  into  the  city,  and  con¬ 
duced  him  to  the  palace,  fet  fail  for  Venice.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  courts  of  all  the  weftern  prin¬ 
ces  to  folicit  their  aflillance  againft  the  Turks,  whofe 
power  was  grown  formidable  to  all  Europe.  He  was 
every  where  received  with  the  greateft  demonftra- 
tions  of  efttem,  and  promifed  large  fupplies  ;  all  Chri- 
ftendom  being  now  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  in¬ 
fidels. 

In  the  mean,  time  Bajazet  did  not  fail  to  put  John 
in  mind  of  his  promife  ;  but  the  citizens  refufing  to 
comply  with  fuch  a  fcandalous  treaty,  the  fiege  was 
renewed,  and  the  city  affaulted  with  more  fury  than 
ever.  W  hen  it  was  already  reduced  to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity,,  news  were  brought  the  fultan  that  Tamerlane, 
the  vi.Corious  Tartar,  having  over-run  all  the  Eaft 
with  incredible  celerity,  had  now  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Turks,  and  was  preparing  to  break  into 
Syria.  Bajazet,  alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened 
him,  railed  the  fiege  in  great  hafte,  and  advanced 
againft  Tamerlane  with  a  very  numerous  and  well-dif- He  is  de- 
ciphned  army  ;  but  the  Tartar  totally  defeated  and  tookfeated  and 
him  prifoner,  aftcr.having  cut  moft  of  his  men  in  pieces  : taken  Pri* 
and  thus  Conftantinople  was  preferved  for  the  prefeiit.  Tamerlane 
.  Eut  this  relief  was  of  fhort  duration.  In  1424  the  157 
city  was  again  befieged  by  Amurath  II.  The  inha-  Amurath 
bitants  defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery  ;  hutbefie|es . 
mull  in  the  end  have  fubmitted,  had  not  the  emperor 
prevailed  upon  the  prince  of  Caramania  to  counte¬ 
nance  an  impoftor  and  pretender  to  the  Turkifli  throne.  „g 
This  obliged  Amurath  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  march  The  fiege 
with  all  his  forces  againft  the  ufurper,  whom  he  foon™^. 
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lonftan*  reduced.  Having  then  no  other  enemies  to  contend 
entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
1  army ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near, 
he  took  and  plundered  Theffalonica,  as  he  did  alfo 
moil  of  the  cities  of  iEtolia,  Phoci3,  and  Bceotia. 
From  Greece  he  marched  into  Servia  ;  which  country 
he  foon  reduced.  He  next  .broke  into  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  befieged  the  ftrong  city 
of  Belgrade  ;  but  here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  repulfe, 
no  fewer  than  15,000  Turks  being  Haiti  by  the  Chri- 
ftians  in  one  fally,  which  obliged  the  fultan  to  drop  the 
enterprize  and  retire. 

In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated 
John  Hunniades,  who  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men 
in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fly  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  Not  long  after  he  gained  a  ftill  more  complete 
vidlory  over  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Tranfylvania, 
with  the  lofs  of  only  3000  of  his  own  men,  whereas 
20,000  of  the  Turks  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  almoft  an  equal  number  in  the  purfnit.  Amurath, 
who  was  then  at  Adrianople,  fent  an  army  into  Tran- 
fylvania  far  more  numerous  than  the  former  ;  but 
they  were  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  cut 
off  almoft  to  a  man  by  the  brave  Hnngatian.  He 
JU  gained  feverai  other  vi&ories  no  lefs  remarkable; 
atlaftbut  was  at  laft  entirely  defeated  in  1448;  and  with 
eated.  this  defeat  ended  all  hopes  of  preferving  the  Roman 
empire.  The  unhappy  emperor  was  now  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  300,000  afpers  to  the  fultan; 
and  to  yield  up  to  him  fome  ftrong  holds  which  he 
ftill  held  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  However,  as  he  doubt¬ 
ed  not  but  Amurath  would  foon  attempt  to  become 
mafter  of  the  city  itfelf,  he  renewed  the  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  hoping  that  this  would 
induce  the  weftern  princes  to  afiift  him  in  the  defence 
of  the  city  againft  the  Turks.  This  union  produced 
great  difturbances,  which  the  emperor  did  not  long 
furvive,  but  died  in  1448,  leaving  the  empire,  now 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Conftantinople,  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Conftantine. 

Amurath  the.  Turkifti  fultan  died  in  1450,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Mohammed.  I11  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Conftan¬ 
tine,  and  pretended  a  great  defire  to  live  in  friend¬ 
ship  with  him  and  the  other  Chiiftian  princes  ;  but  no 
fooner  had  he  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Ibrahim  king  of  Caramania,  than  he 
built  a  ftrong  fort  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  oppofite  to  another  in  Alia  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
placed  ftrong  garrifons.  Thefe  two-caftles  command¬ 
ed  the  Straits ;  and  the  former  being  but  five  miles 
from  the  city,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up.  This 
foon  produced  a  mifunderftanding  between,  him  and 
161  l^e  emPeror>  which  ended  in  the  fiege  of  the  city. 
>nftanti-  The  fiege  commenced  on  the  fhtth  of  April  1453. 
pic  befie-  Mohammed's  numerous  forces  cohering  the  plains  be- 
^by  Mo- fore  it  on  the  land-fide,  and  a  fleet  of  300  fail  block- 
QUIlc  *  ing  it  up  by  fea.  The  emperor,  however,  had  taken 
care  to  fecure  the  haven,  in  which  were  three  large 
fhips,  20  fmall  ones,  and  a  great  number  of  galleys, 
by  means  of  a  chain  drawn  croft  the  entrance.  Mo¬ 
hammed  began  the  fiege  by  planting  batteries  as  near 
the  city  as  he  could,  and  railing  mounts  in  feverai  pla¬ 
ces  as  high  as  the  walls  themfelves*  whence  the  be¬ 
gged  were  inceffaxitly  galled  with  fhowers  of  arrows. 
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He  had  in  his  camp  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  prodigious 
fize,  jvhiclMs  faid  to  have  carried  a  ball  of  100  pounds 


weight  made  of  hard  black  (tone  brought  from  the 
Euxine  Sea.  V7ith  this  vaft  piece  the  enemy  made 
feverai  breaches  in  the  walls  ;  which,  however,  were 
repaired  with  incredible  expedition  by  the  befieged. 

But  Mohammed,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  fiege, 
catiftd  new  levies  to  be  made  throughout  his  extenfive 
dominions,  by  which  his  army  was  foon  increafed  to 
near  400,000  men  ;  while  the'garrifon  confifted  only 
of  9000  regular  troops,  viz.  6000  Greeks  and  3000 
Genoefe  and  Venetians.  As  the  enemy  continued  to 
batter  the  walls  day  and  night  without  iiitermifiion,  a 
great^part  of  them  was  at  laft  beaten  down  ;  but  while 
the  Turks  were  bufy  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  in  order 
to  give  the  affauk,  a  new  wall  was  built.  This  threw 
the  tyrant  into  a  prodigious  rage,  which  was  greatly 
heightened  when  he  faw  his  whole  fleet  worked  by  five* 
fliips,  four  of  which  were  laden  with  corn  from  Pdo- 
ponuefus,  .and  the  others  with  all  manner  of  provisions- 
from  the  ifle  of  Chios.  Thefe  opened  themfelveS  a 
way  through  the  whole  Turkifh  fleet;  and,  to  the 
inexpreflible  joy  of  the  Chriflians,  at  laft  got  fafe  into 
the  harbour.  ^ 

The  Turks  attempted  feverai  times  to  force  the  ha- He  convey* 
ven  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proving  ineffeftual,  Moham-80  gaile>'s 
med  formed  a  defign  of  conveying  80  galleys  over  land 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  miles  into  it.  This  he  accom-  ven. 
phfhed  by  means  of  certain  engines,  the  contrivance  of 
a  renegado  ;  and  having  then  either  taken  or  funk  all 
the  fhips  contained  in  it,  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  built 
over  it  with  furpriling  expedition.  By  this  means  the 
city  was  laid  open  to  an  affauit  from  that  fide  like- 
wife.  The  place  was  now  affauit  td  on  all  Tides;  and 
Conftantine  being  well  appriied  that  he  could  not  long 
hold  out  againft  fuch  a  mighty  fleet  and  fo  numerous 
an  army ,  fent  deputies  to  ISlohammed,  offering  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  himftlf  his  vaffal,  by  paying  him  yearly 
what  tribute  he  fliould  think  proper  to  impofe,  provi¬ 
ded  lie  railed  the  fiege  and  withdrew.  The  tyrant 
anfwered  that  lie  was  determined  at  all  events  to  be¬ 
come  mafter  of.  the  city  :  but  if  the  emperor  deliver¬ 
ed  it  up  forthwith,  he  would  yield  up  to  him  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and  other  provinces  to  his  brothers,  which  they 
fhould  enjoy  peaceably  as  his  friends  and  allies;  but  if 
he  held  out  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  fuffered  it  to  be* 
taken  by  affauit,  he  would  put  him  and  the  whole  no¬ 
bility  to  the  fwoid,  abandon  the  city  to  be  plunder¬ 
ed  by  his  foldiers,  and  carry  the  inhabitants  into  cap¬ 
tivity.  r 

This  condition  was  rafhly  rejected  by  the  emperor  ; 
who  thereby  involved. himfelf  and  all  his  fubie&s  in  the 
moil  terrible  calamity.  The  fiege  was  renewed  with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the  25th  of 
May  ;  when  a  report  being  fpread  in  the  Turkifti  camp 
that  a  mighty  army  was  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  £ 
re  lef  of  the  city  under  the  condudl  of  the  celebrated  Tuikifk 
John  Hunniades,  the  common  foldiers,  feized  with  a  camp, 
panic,  began  to  mutiny,  and  prefs  Mohammed  in  a- 
tumultuous  manner  to  break  up  the  fiege.  Nay,  they 
openly  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  abandon  the  enterprize  and  retire  from  before 
the  city,  which  they  defpaired  of  being  able  to  reduce 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fuppofed  fuccours.  Moham¬ 
med  was  upon  the  point  of  complying  with  their  de- 
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riiand>  when  he  was  advifed  by  Zagafi,  a  Turkifn  of¬ 
ficer  of  great  intrepidity,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  the  Chriflian  name,  to  give  without  lofs  of  time  a 
general  affault.  To  this  he  faid  the  foldiery,  how¬ 
ever  mutinous,  would  not  be  averfe,  provided  the  ful- 
tan  folemnly  promifed  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  by  them.  As  fuch  an  advice  bell  fuited  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  Mohammed,  he  readily  embraced  it ;  and 
caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publilhed  throughout  the 
camp,  declaring,  that  he  gave  up  to  his  foldiers  all  the 
wealth  of  that  opulent 'city,  requiring  to  liimfelf  only 
the  empty  houfes. 

The  defire  of  plunder  foon  got  the  better  of  that 
fear  which  had  feized  the  Turkilh  army;  and  they  un- 
animoufly  defired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack.  Here¬ 
upon  Conllantine  was  fummoned  for  the  lalt  time  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  with  a  promife  of  his  life  and  li¬ 
berty  ;  but  to  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  unalter¬ 
ably  determined  either  to  defend  the  city  or  to  perifh 
with  it.  The  attack  began  at  three  in  the  morning 
on  Tuefday  the  29th  of  May ;  fuch  troops  were  firlt 
employed  as  the  fultan  valued  lead,  and  defigned  them 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  tire  the  Chrillians,  who 
made  a  prodigious  havock  of  that  diforderly  multi¬ 
tude.  After  the  carnage  had  lalled  fome  hoUrs,  the 
Janizaries  and  other  frefh  troops  advanced  in  good  or¬ 
der,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour. 
The  Chrillians,  fummoning  all  their  courage  and  refo- 
lution,  twice  repulfed  the  enemy  :  but  being  in  the 
end  quite  fpent,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  iland 
their  ground  ;  fo  that  the  enemy  in  feveral  places 
broke  into  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  Juiliniani,  the 
commander  of  the  Genoefe  and  a  feletl  body  of 
Greeks,  having  received  two  wounds,  one  in  the 
thigh  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  fo  difheartened, 
that  he  Caufed  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  Galata,  where 
he  foon  after  died  of  grief.  His  men,  difmayed  at 
the  hidden  flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted 
their  polls  and  fled  in  the  utmoll  confuiion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  emperor,  attended  with  a  few  of  the  moll  re- 
folute  among  the  nobility,  Hill  kept  his  poll  driving 
with  unparalleled  refolution  to  oppofe  the  multitude 
of  barbarians  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  being  in  the  end  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
feeing  all  his  friends  lie  dead  on  the  ground,  “  What! 
(cried  he  aloud),  is  there  no  Chri Ilian  left  alive  to  ilrike 
off  my  head  ?”  He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words, 
when  one  of  the  enemy,  not  knowing  him,  gave  him 
a  deep  cut  acrofs  the  face  with  his  fabre  5  and  at  the 
fame  time,  another  coming  behind  him,  with  a  blow 
on  the  back  part  of  his  head  laid  him  dead  on  the 
ground.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  few 
Chriftians  that  were  left  alive  betook  tliemfelves  to 
flight ;  and  the  Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  oppo- 
fition,  entered  the  city,  which  they  filled  with  blood 
and  daughter.  They  gave  no  quarter,  but  put  all  they 
met  to  the  fword,  without  diltin6lion.  Many  thou- 
fands  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  but  they 
were  all  maffacred  in  their  afylum  by  the  enraged  fcar- 
baiians  ;  who,  prompted  by  their  natural  cruelty,  the 
defire  of  revenge,  and  love  of  booty,  fpared  no  place 
nor  perfon.  Moll  of  the  nobility  were,  by  the  fnltan’s 
orders,  cut  off,  and  the  reft  kept  for  purpofes  more 
grievous  than  death  itfelf.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  fome  men  of  great  learning,  found 
N"  90.  V. 
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means  to  make  their  efeape  while  the  Turks  Were  bu-  Cafitnn. 
lied  in  plundering  the  city.  Thefe  embarking  on  five  tinopoliuti 
Ihips  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  fafe  in  Italy;  where,  1 
with  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they  revived  the  ” 
liberal  leiences,  which  had  long  been  neglected  in  the 
Weft.  After  the  expiration  of  three  days,  Moham¬ 
med  commanded  his  foldiers  to  forbear  all  further  ho- 
llilities  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  as 
cruel  a  pillage  and  maffacre  as  any  mentioned  in  hi- 
llory.  The  next  day  he  made  his  public  and  trium¬ 
phal  entry  into  Conllantinople,  and  chofe  it  for  the 
feat  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  which  it  has  continued  to 
be  ever  iince.  ^ 

This  city  is  now  called  by  the, Turks  IJlampol ,  and  Prefent 
by  the  Greeks  IJlampoli  or  Stampoli,  It  is  feated  at  Hate  of  the 
the  eailern  extremity  of  Rpmania,  on  a  fmall  neck  ofcitI* 
land  which  advances  towards  Natolia,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
fea  of  Marmora  wafhes  its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  a 
gulpli  of  the  channel  of  Conllantinople  does  the  fame 
on  the  north.  It  is  delightfully  iituated  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  from  whence  it  is  fup- 
plied  with  all  neceffaries.  T  he  grand  feignior’s  pa¬ 
lace,  called  the  Seraglio ,  is  feated  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
is  lurrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  city  by  canals.  It  is  faid  the  harbour 
will  eafily  hold  1200  Ihips.  The  number  of  houfes 
muff  needs  be  prodigious,  fince  one  fire  has  burnt 
down  30,000  in  a  day,  without  greatly  changing  the 
afpe6l  of  the  city.  However,  in  general,  they  are 
but  mean,  efpecially  on  the  outfide*  where  there  are 
few  or  no  windows ;  and  the  ftreets  being  narrow, 
gives  them  a  melancholy  look.  They  reckon  that 
there  are  3770  ftreets,  fmall  and  great :  but  they  are  . 
feldom  or  never  clean  ;  and  the  people  are  infefted 
with  the  plague  almoll  every  year.  The  inhabitants 
are  half  Turks,  two-thirds  of  the  other  half  Chriftians, 
and  the  reft  Jews.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  an¬ 
cient  monuments  flill  remaining,  and  particularly  the 
fuperb  temble  of  Sophia,- which  is  turned  into  a  molque. 
and  far  fmpaffes  all  the  reft*  The  ltreet  called  Adri 
anople  is  the  longell  and  broadeft  in  the  city  ;  and  the 
bazars,  or  bezefteins,  are  the  markets  for  felling  all 
forts  of  merchandize.  The  old  and  the  new  are  pretty 
near  each  other  ;  and  are  large  fquare  buildings,  co¬ 
vered  with  domes,  and  fupported  by  arches  and  pila- 
fters.  The  new  is  the  bell,'  and  contains  all  forts  of 
goods  which  are  there  expofed  to  fale.  The  market 
tor  flaves,  ‘of  both  fexes,  is  not  far  off ;  and  the  Jews 
are  the  principal  merchants,  who  bring  them  here  to 
be  fold.  There  are  a  great  number  of  young  girls 
brought  from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Ruflia,  Min- 
grelia,  and  Georgia,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Turks, 
who  generally  buy  them  for  their  feragli os.  The  great 
fquare,  near  the  mofque  of  fultan  Bajazet,  is  the  place 
for  public  diver  lions,  where  the  jugglers  and  mounte¬ 
banks  play  a  great  variety  of  tricks.  The  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  this  city  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  15  miles,  and 
by  Mi  Tournefort  23  miles  ;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
fuburbs,  it  may  be  34  miles  in  compafs.  The  lubiirb 
called  Peia  is  charmingly  Iituated  ;  and  is  the  place 
where  the  ambaffadors  of  England,  France,  Venice, 
and  Holland,  refide.  This  city  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle  ;  and  as  the  ground  rifes  gradually,  there  is 
a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  fea.  The  public 
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Conftat  buildings,  fuch  as  the  palaces,  the  mofques,  bagnios, 
and  caravanfaries  for  the  entertainment  of  Grangers, 
are  many  of  them  very  magnificent.  E,  Long.  20.  20. 
y  N.  Lat.  41.  4, 

CONSTAT,  In  law,  the  name  of  a  certificate  which 
the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  exchequer 
make  at  the  requeft  of  any  perfon  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  in  that  court  for  the  difeharge  of  any  thing  ; 
and  the  effedl  of  it  is,  the  certifying  what  does  conjlare 
upon  record  touching  the  matter  in  queftion. — A  con- 
ftat  is  held  to  be  fuperior  to  a  certificate ;  becaufe  this 
may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents  ;  that  cannot,  as  certify¬ 
ing  nothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  record. 

Alfo  the  exemplification  under  the  great  feal  of  the 
inrolment  of  any  letters  patent  is  called  a  conflat . 

CONSTELLATION,  in  aftroijomy,  a  fyftem  of 
feveral  liars  that  are  feen  in  the  heavens  near  to  one 
another.  Aftronomers  not  only  mark  out  the  liars, 
but,  that  they  may  better  bring  them  into  order,  they 
diftinguilh  them  by  their  fituation  and  polition  in  re- 
fpedt  to  each  other ;  and  therefore  they  dillribute 
them  into  afterifms  or  conllellations,  allowing  feveral 
Ears  to  make  up  one  conllellation  :  and  for  the  better 
d-iftingui  filing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  the 
conllellations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls, 
bears,  &c.;  or  to  the  images  of  fome  things  known,  as 
of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a  balance,  &c.  ;  or  give  them  the 
names  of  thofe  whofe  memories,  in  confideration  of 
fome  notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  tranfmit  to 
future  ages. 

The  divilion  of  the  liars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  allronomy 
itfelf :  for  in  the  moll  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion, 
Ardlurus,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  mentioned  ;  and  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  conllellations  in 
the  writings  of  the  firll  poets,  Homer  and  Hefiod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  divifion  of  the  firmament, 
took  in  only  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dif- 
tributing  it  into  48  conllellations  ;  but  the  modern 
aftronomers  comprehend  the  wholly  Harry  firmament, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See  Astronomy- 
ImJex. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers 
to  be  an  excefs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government 
of  our  admiration  and  fear :  or  fuch  an  immoderate 
degree  of  fear  as  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapa¬ 
citates  a  perfon  for  confultation  and  execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  medicine,  a  liardnefs  of  the 
belly,  with  great  coftivenefs.  See  Costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT  PART,  in  phyfiology,  an  effen- 
tial  part  in  the  compofition  of  any  thing,  differing 
little  from  what  is  otherwife  called  element  or  prin¬ 
ciple . 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy,  fignifies 
the  form  of  government  ellablifhed  in  any  country  or 
kingdom. 

Constitution  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  decifion, 
regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any  fuperior, 
ecclefiallicul  or  civil. 

Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
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Apojlolkal  Constitutions ,  a  colledlion  of  regula¬ 
tions  attributed  to  the  apoftlefc,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  collected  by  St  Clerhent,  whofe  name  they  like-  ' 
wife  bear. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  they  are 
fpurious,  and  that  St. Clement  had  no  hand  in  them, 

They  appeared  firll  in  the  4th  age,  but  have  been 
much  changed  and  corrupted  fince  that  time.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  confining  of  a  great 
number  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Chriflians,  and  particularly  the  ceremonies  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  church.  Mr  Whillon,  in  oppofition  to 
the  general  opinion,  afferts  them  to  be  a  part  of  the 
facred  writings,  didlated  by  the  apoftles  in  their  meet¬ 
ings,  and  written  down  from  their  own  mouth  by  St 
Clement ;  and  intended  as  a  fupplement  to  the  New 
Teftament,  or  rather  as  a  fyftem  of  Chriftian  faith 
and  polity.  The  reafon  why  the  Conftitutions  are 
fufpedled  by  the  orthodox,  and  perhaps  the  reafon  al¬ 
fo  why  their  genuinenefs  is  defended  by  Mr  Whillon, 
is,  that  they  feem  to  favour  Arianifm. 

Constitution,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
particular  temperature  of  the  body. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  fays  Dr  Percival,  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  hath  taken  place,  within  this  century,  in 
the  conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Inflam¬ 
matory  difeafe3  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general, 
are  much  lefs  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progrefs  than 
formerly(A) ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  the  fame  antiphlogi- 
ftic  method  of  cure  that  waspradlifed  with  fuccefs  too 
years  ago.  The  experienced  Sydenham  makes  40 
ounces  of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be  drawn  in  the 
acute  rheumatifm  ;  whereas  this  difeafe,  as  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  London  hofpitals,  will  not  bear  above  half 
that  evacuation.  Vernal  intermittents  are  frequently 
cured  by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  without  venefedlion  ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  at  prefent  they  are  accompanied 
with  fewer  fymptoms  of  inflammation  than  they  were 
wont  to  be.  This  advantageous  change,  however,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introdu&ion  of  a 
numerous  clafs  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown  to  our  anceftors  ;  but  which  now  prevail 
univerfally,  and  are  complicated  with  almoll  every  o- 
ther  diftemper.  The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obferve 
very  high  degrees  of  irritability,  under  the  external 
appearance  of  great  ftrength  and  robuftnefs.  The 
hypochondria,  palfiep,  cachexies,  dropfies,  and  all  thofe 
difeafes  which  arife  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  in 
our  days  endemic  every  where;  and  the  hyfterics, 
which  ufed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  women,  as  the  name 
itfelf  indicates,  now  attack  both  fexes  indiferiminate- 
ly.  It  is  evident  that  fo  great  a  revolution  could  not 
be  effected  without  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes  ;  but 
amongft  thefe  (according  to  Dr  Percival),  the  pre¬ 
fent  general  ufe  of  tea*  holds  the  rirft  and  principal  *  See  T**, 
rank.  .  The  fecond  place  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
excefs  in  Spirituous  liquors.  This  pernicious  cuftom, 
in  many  inftances  at  leall,  owes  its  rife  to  the  former, 

3  B  which, 


(a)  The  decreafe  in  the  violence  of  inflammatory  difeafes  may  perhaps  in  part  be  aferibed  to  the  prefent 
improved  method  of  treating  them.  Moderate  evacuations,  cool  air,  acefcent  diet,  and  the  Liberal  ufc  of  fa- 
line  and  antimonial  medicines,  are  better  adapted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fevers,  than  copious  bleedings,  fti- 
raulating  purgatives,  and  profufe  fweats  excite*)  by  theriaca  and  mithridate. 
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Conftri&or  which,  by  the  lownefs  and  depreflion  of  fpirlts  It  oc- 
Ccnfualia  ca^10ns’  ren^erB  lt  almoft  neceffkry  to  have  recourfe  to 
.  013  a~  fomething  cordial  and  exhilarating.  And  hence  pro¬ 
ceed  thofe  odious  and  difgraceful  habits  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  with  which  many  of  the  fofter  fex  are  now,  alas! 
chargeable. 

•  CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  on  account  df  their  conftringing  or  clofing 
fome  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 

CONSTRICTION,  in  geometry,  is  the  drawing 
fuch  lines,  fuch  a  figure,  &c.  as  are  previoufiy  necef- 
fary  for  making  any  demonftration  appear  more  plain 
and  undeniable. 

Construction  of  Equations .  See  Equations. 

Construction,  in  grammar;  fyntax,  or  the  ar¬ 
ranging  and  connc&ing  the  words  of  a  fentence  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  language.  See  Grammar, 
and  Language. 

The  conftru&ion  is  generally  more  fimple,  eafy,  and 
direft,  in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  ancient  : 
we  have  very  few  of  thofe  inverfions  which  occafion 
fo  much  embarraffment  and  obfctirity  in  the  Latin  ; 
our  thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in  the  lame  order 
wherein  the  imagination  conceives  them :  the  nomina¬ 
tive  cafe,  for  infiance,  always  precedes  the  verb,  and 
the  verb  goes  before  the  oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St.  Evremont  obferves, 
ufually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and 
reafon,  they  fiiould  have  begun  ;  and  the  elegance  of 
their  language  confifis,  in  fome  meafure,  in  this  capri¬ 
cious  arrangement,  or  rather  in  this  tranfpofal  and  dif- 
order  of  the  words.  See  Language. 

Construction  of  Statutes ,  among  lawyers.  See  Law, 
Part  II.  nQ  49. 

CONSUALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  which  were 
held  among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Confus 
u  e .  Neptune  ;  different  from  thofe  other  feafts  of  the 
fame  deity  called  Neptunalia.  They  were  introduced 
with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  proc^fiion  on  horfe- 
back ;  becaufe  Neptune  was  reputed  to  have  firft 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  horfes ;  whence  his  furname  of 
*lxrto*y  Eqne/lris. 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  firft  inftituted  this  feaft  :  it 
was  re-eftablifhed  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of 
Confus  ;  becaufe  it  was  fome  god  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Confus,  that  fuggefted  to  him  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a  view  ito  this 
rape  that  he  made  that  eftablifhment.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  it  was  to  this  feaft  all  his  neighbours 
were  invited ;  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  folem- 
uities  and  facrifices,  he  feized  the  women.  To  draw 
the  greater  concourfe  of  people,  he  gave  out,  that  he 
had  found  an  altar  hid  under  ground*  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  confecrate,  with  facrifices  to  the  god  to 
whom  it  had  been  originally  erefted*  Thofe  who  take 
upon  them  to  explain  the  myfteries  of  the  heathen 
theology,  fay,  that  the  altar  hid  under  ground,  is  a 
fymbol  of  the  fecret  defign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his 
neighbours  wives. 

The  confualia  were  of  the  number  of  feafts  called 
facred  ;  a3  being  confecrated  to  a  divinity.— Originally 
they  were  not  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  Circus 
whence  it  is,  that  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  was  effected  at  the  games  of  the 
Circus* 


Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  the  days  of  this  fo-  Confute 
lemnity,  horfes  and  affes  were  left  at  reft,  and  were  tial 
drefled  up  with  crowns,  &c.  on  account  of  its  being  c  #  . 

the  feaft  of  Neptunus  Equeftris _ Feftus  fays,  the  ca- 

valcade  was  performed  with  mules  ;  it  being  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  was  the  firft  animal  ufed  to  draw  the 
car. 

Servius  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  confualia 
fell  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  ;  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Romulus,  places  them  on  the  18th,  and  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  calendar  on  the  2»ft  of  that  month. 

CONbUBb  TAN  TIAL,  in  theology,  a  term  of 
like  import  with  co-eftential ;  denoting  fomething  of 
the  fame  fubfiance  with  another.  The  oithodox  be¬ 
lieve  the  Son  of  God  to  be  conlubftantial  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther. 

The  term  e.uowr*of,  confuljlantial ,  was  firft  adopted  by 
the  fathers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nice,  to  ex- 
preis  the  orthodox  do<ftrine*the  more  precifcly,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  againft  the  errors  and 
fubtleties  of  the  Arians  ;  who  owned  every  thing  ex¬ 
cepting  the  confubftantiality. 

The  Arians  allowed,  that  the  word  was  God,  as 
having  been  made  God  ;  but  they  denied  that  he  was 
the  fame  God,  and  of  the  fame  fubilance  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther  :  accordingly  they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  ut- 
moft  tp  abolifh  the  ufe  of  the  word.  The  emperor 
Conftantine  ufed  all  his  authority  with  the  bifhops  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  fymbols  ;  but  it  ftili 
maintained  itfelf,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
dift.inguiftiing  criterion  between  an  Athanafian  and  an 
Arian. 

Sandius  will  have  it,  that  the  word  confubftantiai 
was  unknown  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  but 
it  is  certain  it  had  been  before  propofed  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Antioch,  wherein  Paulus  Samofatenus  had  been 
condemned  ;  though  it  had  there  the  fortune  to  be 
reje&ed.  Curcellasus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains* 
that  it  was  an  innovation  in  do&rine  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  to  admit  an  exprefiion,  the  ufe  whereof  had 
been  abolifhed  by  the  council  of  Antioch. 

,  According  to  St  Athanafius,  the  word  confubftan¬ 
tiai  was  only. condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch* 
inafmuch  as  it  implied  the  idea  of  a  pre-exiftent  mat¬ 
ter,  prior,  to  the  things  formed  thereof :  now,  in  this 
fenfe,  it  is.  certain,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not 
confubftantiai,  there  having  been  no  pre-exiftent  mat¬ 
ter. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change 
made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharift.  The  di¬ 
vines  of  that  profeffion  maintain,  that  after  eonfecra- 
tjon,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  fubftan- 
tially  prefent,  together  with  the  fubftance  of  the  bread, 
and.  wine,  which  is  called  confubftantiation,  or  impa- 
nation.  r 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth,  invefted  with  regal  authority  for  the  fpace 
of  one  year.  They  were  two  in  number,  called  confute  - 
a  confulendo ,  and  annually  chofen  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  The  .two  firft  confute  were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and 
L*  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  chofen  in  the  year  of  Rome 
2.44,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  firft 
times  of  the  republic  the  two  confute  were  always  cho- 
fen  from  Patrician  families  or  noblemen,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple 
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pic  obtained  the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Rome  388, 
of  electing  one  of  the  con  fills  from  their  own  body, 
and  fometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  firft  conful 
among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required 
that  every  candidate  for  the  confullhip  fhould  be  43 
years  of  age,  called  legitimum  tempus .  He  was  always 
to  appear  at  the  ele&ion  as  a  private  man  without  a 
retinue,  and  it  was  requifite  before  lie  canvaffed  for 
the  office  to  have  difeharged  the  fun&ions  of  quseftor, 
edile,  and  pnetor.  Sometimes  thefe  qualifications 
were  difregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a  conful 
in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his  24th.  Young  Ma¬ 
rius,  Pompey,  and  Auguftus,  were  alfo  under  the  pro¬ 
per  age  when  they  were  invefled  with  the  office,  and 
Pompey  had  never  been  quseftor  or  praetor.  The  pow¬ 
er  of  the  confuls  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no 
fuperior  but  the  gods  and  the  laws  ;  but  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  office  their  conduct  was  minutely  feru- 
tinized  by  the  people,  and  mifbehaviour  was  often  pu- 
nillied  by  the  laws.  The  badges  of  their  office  was 
the  pratexta,  a  robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  toga  plda  or  palmata .  They  were 
preceded  by  12  li&ors  carrying  the  fafees  or  bundles  of 
flicks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The 
axe,  as  being  the  chara&eriflic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  fafees  by  Vale¬ 
rius  Poplicola,  but  it  was  reflored  by  his  fucceiTor. 
They  took  it  by  turns  monthly  to  be  preceded  by  the 
lidlors  while  at  Rome,  led  the  appearance  of  two  per- 
fons  with  the  badges  of  royal  authority  fhould  raife 
apprehenfions  in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  flate,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the  other, 
and  the  li&ors  followed  behind  without  the  fafees. 
Their  authority  was  equal ;  yet  the  Valerian  law  gave 
the  right  of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law 
to  him  who  had  moft  children  ;  and  lie  was  generally 
called  conful  major  or  prior .  As  their  power  was  ab- 
folute,  they  prefided  over  the  fenate,  and  could  con¬ 
vene  and  difmifs  it  at  pleafure.  The  fenators  were 
their  counfellors  ;  and  among  the  Romans  the’ manner 
of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
fuls,  and  by  M.  TulL  Cicerone  et  L .  Antonio  Confulihus, 
for  irjftance,  the  year  of  Rome  689  was  always  under¬ 
flood.  This  cuftom  lafled  from  the  year  of  Rome  244 
till  the  1294,  or  541ft  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  In 
public  afiemblies  the  confuls  fat  in  ivory  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hand  an  ivoiy  wand  called  feipio  eburneusy 
which  had  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a  fign  of  dignity  and 
power.  When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  prefide  during  their  conful- 
fhip,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer  their  prayers  to 
the  gods,  and  intreat  them  to  protedl  the  republic  ; 
after  this  they  departed  from  the  city  arrayed  in  their 
military  drefs  and  preceded  by  the  lidlors.  Sometimes 
•the  provinces  were  affigned  them  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  fenators.  At 
their  departure  they  were  provided  by  the  flate  with 
whatever  was  requifite  during  their  expedition.  In 
their  provinces  they  were  both  attended  by  the  1  2  lie- 
tors,  and  equally  invefled  with  regal  authority.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the 
fpecial  command  of  the  fenate  ;  and  they  always  re¬ 
mained  in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their  fuccef- 
for.  At  their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
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folemnly  protefted  that  they  had  done  nothing  again  ft 
the  laws  or  intereft  of  their  country,  but  had  faith¬ 
fully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the  great- 
nefs  and  welfare  of  the  (late.  No  man  could  be  con¬ 
fix  two  following  years ;  yet  this  inftitution  was  fome¬ 
times  broken,  and  we  find  Marius  re-elected  conful 
after  the  expiration  of  his  office  during  the  Cimbrian 
war.  The  office  of  conful,  fo  dignified  during  the 
times'  of  the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  un¬ 
der  the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  authority 
but  the  ufelefs  enfigns  of  original  dignity.  Even  the 
duration  of  the  office,  which  was  originally  annual,  was 
reduced  to  two  or  three  months  by  J.  Caefar  ;  but  they 
who  were  admitted  on  the  firft  of  January  denomina¬ 
ted  the  year,  and  were  called  orditiarii.  Their  fuccef- 
fors  during  the  year  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
fujfttti.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of 
the  coufuifhip  ;  and  the  emperor  Commodus  made  no 
lefs  than  25  confuls  in  one  year.  Conftantine  the 
Great  renewed  the  original  inftitution,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  an  officer  eftabliffied  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  commiffion  from  the  king  and  other  princes, 
in  all  foreign  countries  of  any  confiderable  trade,  to 
facilitate  and  difpatch  bufinefs,  and  proted  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  nation.  The  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a 
correfpondence  with  the  minifters  of  England  refiding 
in  the  courts  whereon  their  confulate  depends.  They 
are  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  ;  to  difpofe  of  the  fums  given  and  the  prefents 
made  to  the  lords  and  principals  of  places,  to  obtain 
their  proteflion,  and  prevent  the  infults  of  the  natives 
011  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  comple¬ 
tion  of  any  work.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  confummation  of 
all  things,  meaning  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  in¬ 
carnation,  all  the  prophecies  are  faid  to  be  confummated . 
See  Prophecy,  and  Accomplishment. 

Consummation  of  Marriagey  denotes  the  Lift  adl  of 
marriage,  which  makes  its  accomplifhment  ;  or  the 
moft  intimate  union  between  the  married  pair,  &c. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a  word  of  very 
extenfive  fign ificat ion,  implies  all  diiorders  that  bring 
any  decay  or  wafle  upon  the  conftitution  ;  but  is  moft 
commonly  ufed  for  the phthifis pulmonalis.  See  Medi¬ 
cine-///^*. 

Consumption,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  §  viii. 

CONSUS,  the  pagan  god  of  counfel.  He  had  an 
altar  under  ground  in  the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to 
ffiow  that  counfel  ought  to  be  kept  fecret.  See  Con- 
sualia. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body,  is 
made  to  touch  another  ;  and  the  parts  that  do  thus 
touch  are  called  the  points  or  places  of  contact. 

CONTAGION,  in  phyfic,  the  communicating  a 
difeafe  from  one  body  to  another.  In  fome  difeafes 
it  is  only  effe&ed  by  an  immediate  contadl  or  touch, 
as  the  venom  of  the  pox  ;  in  others  it  is  conveyed  by 
infe&ed  clothes,  as  the  itch  ;  and  in  others  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  tranfmitted  through  the  air  at  a  confider¬ 
able  diftance,  by  means  of  Hearns  or  effluvia  exfpiring 
from  the  fick,  as  in  the  plague  and  other  peftilential 
diforders,  in  which  cafe  the  air  is  faid  to  be  contagious, 
though  this  has  been  difputed. 
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Contempla-  CONTEMPLATION,  an  a£k  of  the  mind,  where- 
U|?n  by  it  applies  itfelf  to  confider  and  refled  upon  the 
Continence. works  of  God’  mature,  &c. 

v“— CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporary,  a  per- 
fon  or  thing  that  exifted  in  the  fame  age  with  another. 
Thus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes,  were  con¬ 
temporaries. 

CONTEMPT,  iri  a  general  fenfe,  the  ad  of  de- 
fpifing,  or  the  ftate  of  being  defpifed. 

Contfmpt,  in  law,  is  a  ditobedience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  punilh  fuch 
offence  ;  and  as  this  is  fometimes  a  greater,  and  fome- 
times  a  lefler  offence,  fo  it  is  punilhed  with  greater 
or  lefs  pumlhment,  by  fine,  and  fometimes  by  impri- 
fonment. 

CONTENT,  in  geometry,  the  area  or  quantity  of 
matter  or  fpace  included  in  certain  bounds. 

CONTESSA,  a  port-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago,  about  ?oo  miles  weft  of  Conftantinople. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

^CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part 
of  fcripture  or  other  writing  which  lies  about  the  text, 
before  or  after  it,  or  both.  To  take  the  full  and  ge¬ 
nuine  fenfe  of  the  text,  the  context  ftiould  be  regard¬ 
ed. 

CONTEXTURE,  a  word  frequently  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  ;  and  deno¬ 
ting  the  difpoiition  and  union  of  the  conftituent  parts 
with  rcfped  to  one  another. 

#  CONTI,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  principality.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seille, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  geometry,  is  when  the  furface 
of  one  body  touches  that  of  another. 

CONTIGUOUS*  a  relative  term  underftood  of 
things  difpofed  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
furfaces  or  touch.  The  houfes  in  ancient  Rome  were 
not  contiguous  as  ours  are,  but  all  infulated. 

CONTINENCE,  in  ethics,  a  moral  virtue,  by 
which  we  refill:  concupifcence.  It  ftiould  feem  that 
there  is  this  diftindion  between  chaftity  and  continence, 
in  that  it  requires  no  effort  to  be  chalte,  which  refults 
from  conftitution  ;  whereas  continence  appears  to  be 
the  confequence  of  a  vidory  gained  over  ourfelves. 
The  verb  continere ,  in  the  Latin,  fignifies  “  to  re- 
ftrain.”  The  term,  however,  is  molt  ufually  applied 
to  men  ;  as  chqflity  is  to  women.  See  Chastity 

Continence  is  a  virtue  that  makes  but  an  inconfider- 
able  figure  in  our  days.  However,  we  ought  not  to 
lofe  our  ideas  of  things,  though  we  have  debauched 
our  true  relilh  in  our  pradice  :  for,  after  all,  folid  vir¬ 
tue  will  keep  its  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and 
fenfible  part  of  mankind.  And  though  cuftom  has. 
not  made  it  fo  fcandalous  as  it  ought  to  be  to  infnare 
innocent  women,  and  triumph  in  the  falfehood ;  fuch. 
actions  as  we  ffiall  relate  muff:  be  accounted  true  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  rife  higher  in  our  efteem  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  our  imitation. 

1  •  Scipio  the  Younger,  when  only  24  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  republic  to  the  command 
of  the  army  againft  the  Spaniards.  His  wifdom  and 
valour  would  have  done  honour  to  the  molt  experienced 
general.  Determined  to  ftrike  an  important  blow,  he 
forms  a  dtfign  of  beflcging  Carthageha,  then  the  ca- 
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pital  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.  His  mea-  Continent 
fures  were  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  and  with  fo  much  *•— V-* 
courage  and  intrepidity  purfued,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  notwithftanding  a  bold  and  vigorous  defence,  the 
capital  was  taken  by  ftorm.  The  plunder  was  im- 
menfe.  Ten  thoufand  free-men  were  made  prifoners; 
and  above  300  more,  of  both  fexes,  were  received  as 
hoftages.  One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  lady,  the 
wife  of  Mandonius,  brother  of  Indibilis  king  of  the 
Ilergetes,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  out  of  the 
crowd,  and,  throwing  herfelf  at  the  conqueror’s  feet, 
conjured  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recommend 
to  thofe  who  had  the  ladies  in  their  keeping  to  have 
regard  to  theii  fex  and  birth.  Scipio,  who  did  not 
underftand  her  meaning  at  firft,  allured  her  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  they  ftiould  not  want  for  any 
thing.  But  the  lady  replied,  “  Thofe  conveniences 
are  not  what  affeft  us.  In  the  condition  to  which  for¬ 
tune  hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought  we  not  to  be 
contented  l  1  have  many  other  apprehenfions,  when  I 
confider,  on  one  fide,  the  licentioufnefs  of  war  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  princeffes 
which  you  fee  here  before  us ;  for  as  as  to  me,  my  age 
protefts  me  from  all  fear  in  this  refpeft.”  She  had 
with  her  the  daughters  of  Indibilis,  and  feveral  other 
ladies  of  high  rank,  all  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who 
confidered  her  as  their  mother.  Scipio  then  compre¬ 
hending  what  the  fubje&  of  her  fear  was,  “  My  own 
glory  (lays  he),  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  are 
concerned  in  not  luffering  that  virtue,  whicli  ought 
always  to  be  refpedted  wherever  we  find  it,  Ihould  be 
expofed  in  my  camp  to  a  treatment  unworthy  of  it. 

But  you  give  me  a  new  motive  for  being  more  ftri& 
in  my  care 'of  it,  in  the  virtuous  folicitude  you  Ihow 
in  thinking  only  of  the  prefervation  of  your  honour* 
in  the  midlt  of  fo  many  other  objedts  of  fear.”  After 
this  convention,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  ladies 
to  fome  officers  of  experienced  prudence,  ftri£Uy  com¬ 
manding  that  they  Ihould  treat  them  with  all  the  re- 
fpt£t  they  could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  their  allies  and  particular  friends.  It  was  not 
long  before  Scipio’s  integrity  and  virtue  were  put  cothe 
trial.  Being  retired  in  his  camp,  fome  of  his  officers 
brought  him  a  young  virgin  of  inch  exquifite  beauty,, 
that  fhe  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  every¬ 
body.  The  young  conqueror  ftarted  from  his  feat 
with  confufion  and  furprize  ;  and,  like  one  thunder- 
ftruck,  feemed  to  be  robbed  of  that  prefence  of  mind, 
and  felf-poffeflion  fo  neceffary  in  a  general,  and  for 
which  Scipio  was  remarkably  famous.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  having  rallied  his  draggling  fpirits,  he  inquired 
of  the  beautiful  captive,  in  the  moft  civil  and  polite 
manner,  concerning  her  country,  birth,  and  connec¬ 
tions  5  and  finding  that  file  was  betrothed  to  a  Celti- 
berian  prince  named  Allucius,  he  ordered  both  him 
and  the  captive’s  parents  to  be  fent  for.  The  Spanifh 
prince  no  looner  appeared  in  his  prefence,  than,  even 
before  he  fpoke  to  the  father  and  mother,  he  took  him 
afide  ;  and,  to  remove  the  anxiety  he  might  be  in  om 
account  of  the  young  lady,  he  addreffed  him  in  thefe 
words :  “  You  and  I  are  young,  which  admits  of  my 
fpeaking  to  you  with  more  liberty.  Thofe  who  brought- 
me  your  future  fpoufe,  affured  me,  at  the  fame  time,, 
that  you  loved  her  with  extreme  tendernefs  ;  and  her. 
beauty  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  it.  Upon  which* 
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Continence,  receding,  that  if,  like  you,  I  had  thought  on  making 
■V- '  an  engagement,  and  were  not  wholly  engroffed  with 
the  affairs  of  my  country,  I  fhould  defire  that  fo  ho¬ 
nourable  and  legitimate  a  pafiion  fhould  find  favour, 
I  think  myfelf  happy  in  the  prefent  conjuncture  to  do 
you  this  fervice.  Though  the  fortune  of  war  has  made 
me  your  mafter,  I  defire  to  be  your  frierd  Here  is 
your  wife  :  take  her,  and  may  the  gods  blefs  you  with 
her.  One  thing,  however,  I  would  have  you  be  fully 
affured  of,  that  fhe  has  been  amongft  us  as  fhe  would 
have  been  in  the  houfe  of  her  father  and  mother.  Far 
be  it  from  Scipio  to  purcliafe  a  loofe  and  momentary 
pleafure  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  honour,  and  the 
happinefs  of  an  honeft  man.  No :  I  have  kept  her 
for  you,  in  order  to  make  you  a  prefent  worthy  of 
you  and  of  me.  The  only  gratitude  I  require  of  you 
for  this  ineftimabld  gift  is,  that  you  would  be  a  friend 
to  the  Roman  people.”  Allueius’s  heart  was  too  full 
to  make  him  any  anfvver  :  but  throwing  himfelf  at  the 
general’s  feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  lady  fell 
into  the  fame  pofture  ;  and  remained  fo,  till  the  father 
burft  out  into  the  following  words  :  “  Oh !  divine 
Scipio  !  the  gods  have  given  you  more  than  human 
virtue  !  Oh  !  glorious  leader  1  Oh  !  wondrous  youth  ! 
does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give  you,  while  file  prays 
to  the  gods  for  your  profperity,  raptures  above  all  the 
tranfports  you  could  have  reaped  from  the  poffeilion  of 
her  injured  perfon  ?” 

The  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought  with 
them  a  very  confiderable  fum  for  her  raniom  :  but 
when  they  faw  that  fhe  was  reftored  to  them  in  fo  ge¬ 
nerous  and  godlike  a  manner,  they  intreated  the  con¬ 
queror,  with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept  that  fum  as 
a  prefent  ;  and  declared,  by  his  complying,  that  new 
favour  would  complete  their  joy  and  gratitude.  Scipio, 
not  being  able  to  refill  fuch  warm  and  earned  folicita- 
tions,  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  gift,  and  order¬ 
ed  it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet  :  then  addrefling  himfelf  to 
Allucius,  “  I  add  (fays  he)  to  the  portion  which  you 
are  to  receive  from  your  father-in-law  this  fum  ;  which 
I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage-preient.” 

If  we  confide r  that  Scipio  was  at  this  time  in  the 
prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  reflraint,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  conquell  he  made 
of  himfelf  was  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  empire  :  and  though  his  treatment  ot  this 
captive  prince  was  not  more  delicate  and  generous  than 
what  might  judly  be  expected  from  a  perfon  endowed 
with  reafon  and  reflection  ;  yet  confidering  how  few 
there  are  in  his  circumdances  who  would  have  aCted 
as  he  did,  we  cannot  but  applaud  his  conduct,  and 
propofe  him  as  a  fuitable  example  to  future  ages.  Nor 
was  his  virtue  unrew  arded.  The  young  prince,  charm¬ 
ed  with  the  liberality  and  politenefs  of  Scipio,  went 
into  his  country  to  publifh  the  praifes  of  fo  generous 
a  victor.  He  cried  out,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  gra¬ 
titude,  “  That  there  was  come  into  Spain  a  young 
hero  like  the  gods;  who  conquered  all  things  lefs  by 
the  force  of  his  arms  than  the  charms  of  his  virtue 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  beneficence.”  Upon  this  re¬ 
port  all  Celtiberia  fubmitted  to  the  Romans ;  and  Al- 
lucius  returned  in  a  fliout  to  Scipio,  at  the  head  of 
1400  chofen  horfe,  to  facilitate  his  future  conqueds. 
To  render  the  marks  of  his  gratitude  dill  more  durable, 
Allucius  caufcd  the  action  we  have  jud  related  to  be 
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engraven  on  a  filver  fhield,  which  he  prefented  to  Scipio  ;  Continence** 
a  prefent  infinitely  more  tftimable  and  glorious  than  all  v 
his  treafures  and  triumphs.  This  buckler,  which  Scipio 
carried  with  him  when  he  returned  to  R 'me,  was  lod, 
in  palling  the  Rhone,  with  part  of  the  baggage.  It 
continued  in  that  river  till  the  year  1665,  when  fome 
fifhermen  found  it.  It  is  now  in  the  king  of  France’s 
cabinet. 

2.  The  circumdance  which  raifes  Alexander  the 
Great  above  many  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above 
himfelf,  is  the  ufe  he  made  of  hi3  vi&ory  after  the 
battle  of  Idas.  This  is  the  mod  beautiful  incident  in 
his  life.  It  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  his  in- 
tered  to  be  confidered  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  for  him 
not  to  appear  truly  great  in  that  view.  By  the  vi&o- 
ry  of  Iffus  he  became  poffcffed  of  the  whole  Perfian 
empire;  not  only  Syfigambis,  Darius’s  mother,  was 
his  captive,  but  alfo  his  wife  and  daughters,  princeffes 
whofe  beauty  was  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Afia.  A- 
lexander,  like  Scipio,  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  con-* 
queror,  free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  matrimony:  ne- 
verthelefs,  his  camp  was  to  thofe  princeffes  a  facred 
afylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chaffity 
was  feciired  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itfelf  •,  and 
fo  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  mo¬ 
ments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
could  not  help  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  and  wifhingfuccefs  to  fo  wife  and  generous  a  conquer¬ 
or,  who  could  govern  his  paflions  at  fo  critical  a  time. 

Plutarch  informs  us  more  'particularly,  that  the  pre¬ 
cedes  lived  fo  retired  in  the  camp,  according  to  their 
own  defire,  that  they  were  not  feen  by  any  perfon  ex¬ 
cept  their  own  attendants  ;  nor  did  any  other  perfon 
dare  to  approach  their  apartments.  After  the  fird  vi- 
fit,  which  was  a  refpe&ful  and  ceremonious  one,  A- 
lexander,  to  avoid  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of* 
human  frailty,  made  a  folemn  refolution  never  to  vifit 
Darius’s  queen  any  more.  He  himfelf  informs  11s  of 
this  memorable  circumdance,  in  a  letter  written  by  him 

to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded  him  to  put  to  Plutarch* 
death  certain  Macedonians  who  had  forced  the  wives 
of  fome  foreign  foldiers.  In  this  letter  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  :  “  For  as  to  myfelf,  it  will  be  found 
that  I  neither  faw  nor  would  fee  the  wife  of  Darius  ; 
and  did  not  fuffer  any  one  to  fpeak  of  her  beauty  be¬ 
fore  me*” 

3.  Ifocrates  informs  us,  that  Nicocles*  king  of  Sa- 
lamin,  gloried  in  never  having  known  any  woman  be- 
fides  his  wife  ;  and  was  amazed  that  all  other  contracts 
of  civil  fociety  fhould  be  treated  with  due  regard,  wliilff 
that  of  marriage,  the  mod  facred  and  inviolable  of 
obligations,  was  broken  through  with  impunity ;  and 
that  men  fhould  not  blufh  to  commit  an  infidelity  with- 
refpeCt  to  their  wives,  of  which,  fhould  their  wives  be 
guilty,  it  would  throw  them  into  the  utmod  anguifh 
and  fury. 

4.  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  though  unhappy  in 
his  family  and  government,  was  ncverthelefs  poffcffed 
of  many  virtues.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  cha- 
dity,  that  before  his  marriage  he  would  not  allow  any 
lady  of  a  fufpicious  charadler  and  unguarded  condudt 
to  frequent  the  court :  and  having  obferved  one  day 
fome  ladies  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  lie' turned 
away  his  eyes  from  the  indecent  object,  and  reprimand^  Rapine 
ed  them  fmartiy  in  the  firnple  dialed  of  the  times ; 
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•Continence «<  Fy,  fy  (faid  he),  for  fharne  ; 
blame.” 

5.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  when  licentiouf- 
nefs  was  at  its  height  in  Britain,  a  yeoman  of  the 
guards  refufed  the  milt  refs  of  a  king.  The  lady,  who 
was  diffatisfied  with  her  noble  lover,  had  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  this  man,  and  thought  Ihe  had  no  more  to  do 
than  fpeak  her  pleafure.  He  got  out  of  her  way. 
He  refufed  to  underftand  her;  and  when  (he  preffed 
him  further,  he  faid,  “  I  am  married.”  The  ftory 
reached  the  king,  with  all  its  circumftances  :  but  they 
who  expedled  an  extravagant  laugh  upon  the  occafion 
were  difappointed.  He  fent  for  the  perfon  :  he  found 
him  a  gentleman,  though  reduced  to  that  mean  fta- 
tion  ;  and  “  Odds  fifii,  man  (fay8  he),  though  I  am 
not  honed  enough  to  be  vittuoi!3  myfelf,  I  value  them 
that  are.”  He  gave  him  an  appointment,  and  refpedl- 
ed  him  for  life. 

6.  The  extreme  parts  of  Scotland,  whofe  people 
we  defpife  for  their  poverty,  are  honed  in  this  refpea 
to  a  wonder ;  and  in  the  Swede’s  dominion,  towards 
the  pole,  there  is  no  name  for  adultery.  They  thought 
it  an  offence  man  could  not  commit  againd  man  ;  and 
have  no  word  to  exprefs  it  in  their  language.  The 
unpoli filed  Lapland  peafant,  with  thefe  thoughts,  is, 
as  a  human  creature,  much  more  refpedlable  than  the 
gay  Briton,  whofe  heart  is  dained  with  vices,  and  e- 
flranged  from  natural  affeaion  ;  and  he  is  happier. 
The  perfedl  confidence  mutually  repofed  between  him 
and  the  honed  partner  of  his  bread,  entails  a  fatisfac- 
tion  even  in  the  lowed  poverty.  It  gilds  the  humble 
heart,  and  lights  the  cabin  ;  their  homely  meal  is  a 
facrihce  of  thanks,  and  every  breath  of  fmoke  arifes 
in  incenfe.  If  hand  be  laid  upon  hand,  it  is  fure  af- 
fection  ;  and  if  feme  infant  plays  about  their  knees, 
they  look  upon  him  and  upon  each  other  with  a  de- 

%ht  „that  greatnefs  feldom  knows,  becaufe  it  feels 
didrud. 

CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  continued  without  interruption  ;  in  which  fenfe 
we  fay,  continent  fever ,  &c. 

Continent,  in  geography,  a.great  extent  of  land 
not  interrupted  by  feas,  in  contradidinftion  to  ifiand 
and  penmfula,  &c.  See  Geography.  — Sicily  is  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  of  Ita¬ 
ly  ;  and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  of  our  an¬ 
tiquaries  dill  have  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  for- 
nierly  a  part  of  the  continent  of  France. 

1  he  world  is  ufually  divided  into  two  great  con¬ 
tinents,  the  old  and  the  new.  Whether  there  exifts 
in  the  f out  hern  hemisphere  another  continent,  or  the 
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forfooth  ye  be  to  many  men,  fo  much  money,  and  munition,  for  his  con 

tingent.  „ 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a  general  fenfe,  Comort®- 

means  inceffant,  or  proceeding  without  interruption.  v  * 

Continued  Fever ,  is  fuch  a  one  as  fometimes  re¬ 
mits,  but  never  intermits  or  goes  entirely  off  till  its 
period. 

Continued  Bafs,  in  mufic,  thus  called,  fays  Rouf- 
feau,  becaufe  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece. 

Its  principal  ufe,  befides  that  of  regulating  the  harmo¬ 
ny,  is  to  fupport  the  voice  and  preferve  the  tone. 

They  pretend  that  it  was  one  Ludovico  Viand,  of  whom 
a  treatife  dill  remains,  who  towards  the  end  of  the 
lad  century  fird  put  the  continued  bafs  in  prac- 
tice.  r 

Continued  Proportion,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  where 
the  confequent  of  the  fird  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the 
antecedent  of  the  fecond  ;  as  4  :  8  :  :  8  :  1 6  ;  in  con- 
tradiflindlion  to  diferete  proportion. 

.  CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  fome  fchoolmen  the 
immediate  cohefion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum  ;  by 
others,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremities  be¬ 
come  one  ;  and  by  others,  a  {late  of  body  refultino- 
from  the  mutual  implication  of  its  parts.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  phyfical.  * 

1  he  firft  is  merely  imaginary,  fmee  it  fuppofes  real  or 
phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other,  or  phy¬ 
fical  continuity,  is  that  (late  of  two  or  more  particles, 
in  which  their  parts  are  fo  mutually  implicated  as  to 
conftitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity  or  continuum. 

CONTINUO,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  thorough  bafs, 
as  hajfo  continue  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs, 
which  is  fometimes  marked  in  mufic-books  bv'the  let¬ 
ters  B.  C. 

CONTOBABDITES,  a  fedl  in  the  fixth  century. 

Their  liril  leader  was  Severns  of  Antioch  ;  who  was 
fucceeded  by  John  the  grammarian  furnamed  Philo- 
ponus,  and  one  Theodofius  whofe  followers  were  alfo 
called  Theoclofians.  Part  of  them,  who  were  willing  to 
receive  a  book  compofed  by  Theodofius  on  the  Tri- 
imy,  made  a  ftparate  body,,  and  were  called  Canto- 
bahditesy  from  fome  place,  which  Nicephorus  does  not 
mention,  but  which  mufl  apparently  have  been  the 
place  where  they  held  their  aflemblies.  The  Conto- 
babdites  allowed  of  no  bifhops  ;  which  is  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  Riven  us  concerning  them. 

CON  1  OR,  Condor,  or  Cundur,  the  American 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Vultur. 

CONIORSION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  aclion  of 
twilling  or  wrefling  a  member  of  the  body  out  of 
its  natural  fituation.  .Rope-dancers  aceuflom  themfelves 


whole  be  only  an  immenfe  watery  region  is  a  ouef-  \  S  T  T  %  llunl.0ry  |°Pj'1 dancers  aceuflom  themfelves 
tion  that  for  near  three  centuries  has  ermae-ed  thl  at  th  °k  ! f  ^r0m  their  youth,  to  render 


world,  and  given  rife  to  many  interefting  voyages 
and  difeoveries ;  concerning  which,  fee  the  article 
South  Sea. 

CONTINGENT,  fomething  cafual  or  unufual. 
Hence  future  contingent,  denotes  a  conditional  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circum- 
itances  fall  out. 

Contingent,  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the 
•quota  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion.  Thus 
each  prinee  of  Germany  in  time  of  war  is  to  furniflt  fo 


Contorsion,  in  medicine,  has  many  fignifications. 
J.  It  denotes  the  iliac  paffion.  2.  An  incomplete  dif- 
location,  when  a  bone  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  for¬ 
ced  from  its  articulation.  3.  A  diflocation  of  the  ver¬ 
tebra:  of  the  back  fide- ways,  or  a  crookednefs  of  thefe 
vertebras.  And,  4.  A  diforder  of  the  head,  in  which 
it  is  drawn  towards  one  fide,  either  by  a  fpafmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcles  on  the  fame  fide,  or  a  palfy  of 
the  antagonifl  mufcles  on  the  other. 

CON  I  ORTiE,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in  Tin- 
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nseus  s  Fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confining  of  rifdi&fon 
plants  which  have  a  Angle  petal  that  is  twilled  or 
bent  to  one  fide.  This  order  contains  the  following 
genera,  viz.  echites,  cerbera,  gardenia,  genipa,  mi- 
crocnemum,  nerium,  periploca,  rawolfia,  taberncemon- 
tana,  vinca,  apocynum,  afclepias,  comeraria,  ceropegia, 
cynanchum,  plumeria,  ftapelia. 

CONTOUR,  in  painting,  the  outline,  or  that  which 
defines  a  figure. 

,  ^  Part  of  the  fkill  of  the  painter  lies  in  mana¬ 
ging  the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian 
painters,  ficrmfies  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONI  OURNE,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  when  a  bead  is 
reprefented  Handing  or  running  with  its  face  to  the  fi- 
nrler  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  they  being  always  fuppofed 
to  look  to  the  right,  if  not  otherwife  expreffed. 

CONI  OURNIAT  ED,  a  term  among  antiquaries 
applied  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  appear  as  if  turn- 
ed  in  a.  lath.  *T  h i s  fort  of  work  feems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Greece  ;  and  to  have  been  defigned  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  memories  of  great  men,  particularly  thofe 
who  had  bore  away  the  prize  at  the  folemn  games. 

Such  are  thofe  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid, 

Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  feveral  athletae.  . 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited  com¬ 
modity,  or  merchandise  bought  or  fold,  imported  or 
exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
flate,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  Con¬ 
traband  goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confifcation  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  fubjedl  all  other  allowed  merchandife 
found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  horfes,  waggons,  Sc c.  which  conduct 
them.  There  are  contrabands  likewife,  which,  befides 
the.  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  with  feveral 
penalties  and  difabflities. 

CONTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  confent 
of  two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promife  and 
oblige  themfelves  to  do  fomething  ;  pay  a  certain  fum, 
or  the  like.  All  donations,  exchanges,  leafes,  &c.  are 
fo  many  different  contradls. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed  in  common  law,  for 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  law¬ 
ful  confideration  or  caufe.  As,  if  I  fell  my  horfe  for 
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,  giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof,  Contractile 
tranfcribed  by  his  clerks  or  domeftic  regift  ers,  and  " 


money  ;  or  covenant,  in  confideration  of  L,. 
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make  you  a  leafe  of  a  farm  ;  thefe  are  good  contrails, 
becaufe  there  is  quid  pro  quo . 

UJurious  Contract ,  is  a  contrail  to  pay  more  in- 
terdt  for  money  than  the  laws  allow.  See  Usury. 

Thofe  coritra&s  are  faid  to  be  null  which  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of;  fuch  are  all  contrails  be¬ 
tween  perfons  incapable  of  contrafling,  as  minors, 
religious,  lunatics,  wives  without  confent  of  their  huf- 
bands,  &c. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inflrument  in  writing, 
which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted,  and  the 
obligation  palled  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contra&s,  and  all  vo¬ 
luntary  afls,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties  them¬ 
felves,  or  by  one  of  the  witneffes,  or  by  a  domeftic 
fecretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom  they  called  a 
notary ,  but  who  was  no  public  perfon  as  among  us. 

The  contract,  when  finifhed,  was  carried  to  the 
magiftrate,  who  gave  it  a  public  authority  by  receiv¬ 
ing  it  inter  a3ay  into  the  number  of  afts  under  his  ju- 


fealed  with  his  feal.  Which  praflice  paff  d  into 
France,  where  it  obtained  a  long  time. 

.  CONI  RAC  I IL,^  force,  that  property  or  power 
inherent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended, 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their 
former  dimenfions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  dimnifhing 
the  extent  or  dimenfions  of  a  body,  or  the  caufing  its 
parts  .to  approach  nearer  to  each  other  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  (lands  oppofed  to  dictation  or  expanfr  n. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed,  by  anatomical 
writers,  to  exprefs  the  flirinkine  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an 
affemblage  of  fibres,  when  extended. 

Convulfions  and  ipafms  proceed  from  a  preternatural 
contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  mulcles  of  the  part  con- 
vnlfed.  On  the  contrary,  paralytic  disorders  generally 
proceed  from  a  too  great  laxnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the 
parts  affefled  ;  or  from  the  want  of  that  degree  of 
contraction  pieccffary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or 
a&ion  of  the  part.  In  the  firft,  therefore,  the  animal 
fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  flow,  either  in  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity,  or  irregularly  ;  and,  in  the  lall,  the  animal  fpirits 
are  either  denied  a  free  paffage  into  the  part  affefled, 
or  the  tenfion  of  the  fibrillx  is  fuppofed  infufficient  to 
promote  the  circulation. 

Contraction,  in  grammar,  is  the  reducing  of 
two  fyllables  into  one,  as  can't  for  cannot ,  [houkVfl  for 
Jhouldeft ,  Sc  c. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  fpecies  of  diredl  oppofi- 
tion,  wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY  propositions,  are  oppo- 
fites,  one  of  which  imports  a  mere  and  naked  denial 
of  the  other. 

Seeming  contradictories  is  when  the  members  of  a 
period  quite  difagree  in  appearance  and  found,  but 
perfe&ly  agree  and  are  confident  in  fenfe  :  thus, 

“  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death ; 

“  The  valiant  never  tafte  of  death  but  once.” 

Shakespeare. 

CONTRAFISSURE,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  frac¬ 
ture,  or  fiffure,  in  the  cranium,  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow,  or,  at  lead,  at  feme  diftance  from  it. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  medicine,  is  an  in¬ 
dication  which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
fcope  of  a  difeafe  points  out. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr .  in  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  a  vomit 
were  judged  proper ;  if  the  patient  be  fubjetf;  to  a  vo¬ 
miting  of  blood,  it  is  a  fnfficient  contraindication  as  to 
its  exhibition. 

.CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofition  between  two 
things,  which  imports  their  being  contrary  to  one 
another  ;  and  confifls  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms 
implies  a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or 
immediately  ;  fo  that  contrariety  may  be  faid  to  be 
the.  contrail,  or  oppofition  of  two  things,  one  of 
which  imports  the  abfence  of  the  other,  as  love 
and  hatred. 

CONTRAST ;  oppofition  or  dfftimilitude  of  figures, 
by  which  one  contributes  to  the  vifibility  or  effe&  of 
the  others.  See  Resemblance. 

5  Contrast,, 
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Contrail  Contrast,  in  painting  and  fculpturc,  expreffes  an 
N  oppofition  or  difference  of  pofition,  attitude,  itfc.  of 
^°'ltrQ  er‘  two  or  more  figures,  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a 
painting,  as  where,  in  a  groupe  of  three  figures, 
one  is  fhown  before,  another  behind,  and  another  Tide¬ 
ways,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  contrail. 

The  contrail  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  in  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  feveral  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral 
members  of  the  fame  figure  :  thus,  if  the  right  arm 
advance  fartheil,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hindermoil ;  if 
the  eye  be  directed  one  way,  the  arm  to  go  the“con- 
trary  way,  &c.  The  contrail  mull  be  purfued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  architecture,  is  to  avoid  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  va- 
riety. 

CONTRATE-wheel,  in  watch- work,  that  next 
to  the  crown,  the  teeth  and  hoop  whereof  lie  contrary 
to  thofe  of  the  other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  See  Watch -Making, 

CONTRAVALLATION,  or  the  Line  Contra- 
tall  at  ion,  in  fortification,  a  trench  guarded  with 
a  parapet,  and  ufually  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the 
befiegers,  to  fecure  themfelves  on  that  fide,  and  to 
flop  the  Tallies  of  the  garrifon.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  law,  a  man’s  failing  to 
-difcharge  his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  laws  or 
cuftoms  of  the  place. 

CONTRAYERVA,  in  botany.  See  Dorstenia. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  fe- 
Teral  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  fiiield 
contrary  and  oppofite  ways  :  thus  we  meet  with  con- 
tre-bend,  contre-chevron,  contre-pale,  &c.  when  there 
-are  two  ordinaries  of  the  fame  nature  oppofite  to  each 
other,  fo  as  colour  may  be  oppofed  to  metal,  and  me¬ 
tal  to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon’s 
quota  of  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or 
common  expence.  See  Contingent,  — Contri¬ 

butions  are  either  involuntary,  as  thofe  of  taxes  and 
impofts  ;  or  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expences  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  fome  undertaking  for  the  intereft  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofi- 
tions  paid  by  frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  being  plundered,  and  ruined  by  the  enemy’s 
army.  The  peafants  till  their  ground  under  the  faith 
of  contributions,  as  fecurely  as  in  time  of  profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a  forrow  for  our 
fin^,  refulting  from  the  reflexion  of  having  offended 
God,  from  the  foie  confideration  of  his  goodnefs,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  punifliment  due  to  the  trefpafs, 
and  attended  with  a  fincere  refolution  of  reforming 
them.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  conterere ,  to 
break  or  bruife. 

CONTROL  is  properly  a  double  regifier  kept  of 
a£s,  iffues,  & c.  of  the  officers  or  commiffioners  in  the 
revenue,  army,  See.  in  order  to  perceive  the  true  Hate 
thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due  keeping 
of  the  acts  fubjedl  to  the  enregiflerment. 

CONTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed  to  control 
or  overfee  the  accounts  of  other  officers ;  arid,  on  oc- 
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cafion,  to  certify  whether  or  no  things  have  been  con-  Controller 
trolled  or  examined.  •! 

In  Britain  we  have  feveral  officers  of  thi3  name  5 
as  controller  of  the  king’s  houfe,  controller  of  the  -  ji 
navy,  controller  of  the  cuftoms,  controller  of  the 
mint,  8c c. 

Controller  of  the  Hanaper,  an  officer  that  attends 
the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  feal-time,  to 
take  all  things  fealed  in  leathern  bags  from  the  clerks 
of  the  hanaper,  and  to  make  the  number  and  effect 
thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  du¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  for  the 
fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  with 
them. 

Controller  of  the  Houfehold ,  the  fecond  officer  un¬ 
der  the  lord  fteward.  The  name  of  his  office  comes 
from  the  French  word  contrerouler.  His  office  is  to 
control  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member.  He 
carries  a  wffiite  ftaff,  and  is  always  one  of  the  privy - 
council.  He  has  L.  107:  17:  6  a-year  wages,  and 
L.  1092  :  2  :  6  board-wages. 

Controller  of  the  Pipe ,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
that  makes  out  a  fummons  twiee  every  year,  to  levy 
the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe.  Bee  Pipe  and  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

Controllers  of  the  Pells ,  two  officers  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  who  are  the  chamberlain’s  clerks,  and  keep  a 
control  of  the  pell  of  receipts,  and  goings  out. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refufal  to  appear  in  court 
when  legally  fummoned,  or  the  difobedience  to  the 
rules  and  orders  of  a  court  having  power  to  punifh 
fuch  offence. 

CONTUSION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  any  hurt 
of  the  body  that  is  inflicted  by  a  blunt  inllrument. 

See  Surgery. 

CONVALESCENCE,  in  medicine,  the  infenfible 
recovery  of  health  ;  or  that  date  in  which,  after  the 
cure  of  a  diforder,  the  body  which  has  been  reduced, 
has  not  yet  regained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  refume 
its  powers.  Proper  aliments  conduce  to  the  fe-efta- 
blifhment  of  the  languid  faculties  ;  but  as  the  tone  of 
the  bowrels  is  weakened,  the  digeftive  faculty  is  not 
equal  to  its  office,  wrhich  is  fhown  by  light  fweats  over 
the  whole  body  ;  and  the  fmalleft  excefs  in  this  re- 
fpect  is  oftentimes  the  occafion  of  dangerous  relapfes. 

A  perfon  in  this  ftate  is  like  a  taper  relumined,  which 
the  lead  degree,  of  wind  is  fufficient  to  extinguifh. 

CONV ALL  ARIA,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley ,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  Sarmentacea ,  or  nth  order. 

The  corolla  is  fexfid  ;  the  berry  fpotted  and  trilocu- 
lar.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  three  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain,  m.  the  maialis,  or  may-lily ;  the  multi- 
fiora,  or  folomon’s-feal ;  and  the  polygonatum,  or 
fweet-fmellirig  folomon’s-feal.  They  are  plants  of  con- 
fiderable  beauty,  and  may  eafily  be  propagated  by  their 
creeping  roots. 

CON  VENA  RUM  URBS,  or  Lugdunum ,  (anc. 
geo  g.)  a  town  of  the  Con  venae,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Its  origin 
was  owing  to  the  Sertorian  war,  Pompey  compelling 
the  robbers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  fugitive  Haves  to  fet- 
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Coii^en-  tie  there,  (Pliny),  It  flood  near  the  head  of  the  Ga-  or  in  pofleffion  of  benefices  depending  on  the  houfe. 

“f'e  ronne.  Now  St  Bertrand,  in  Gafcony.  E.  Long.  30',  See  Monk. 

C cnven-  Lat-  43°  i5'-,  _  _  CONVENTUS  juridici,  were  courts  of  juftice 

tual.  CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of  convent;  de-  tftablifhcd  in  the  Roman  provinces  ;  with  a  refort  or 
noting,  properly,  a  cabal,  or  fecret  affembly,  of  a  part  extent  of  jurifdidlion,  cirdumfcribed  and  coniined 
of  the  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a  brigue  or  party  within  certain  limits  of  diftridt,  whither  all  who  were 
in  the  ele&ion  of  an  abbot.  From  the  ill  life  of  thefe  of  the  refort  were  to  repair  for  juftice.  The  unfea- 

affemblies,  the  word  is  come  into  difrepute  ;  and  now  fonable  affectation  of  changing  forms  of  war  into  forms 

ftands  for  any  mifchievous,  feditious,  or  irregular  af-  of  "civil  courts,  proved  the  ruin  of  Varus  and  of  three 
fembly.  F.  Doucine  obferves,  the  occidentals  always  legions  in  Germany,  (Florus).  Convention  agere ,  is  to 
efleemed  the  fifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conven-  hold  a  court  of  juftice. 

tide.  CONVERGING  or  Convergent  Lines ,  in  geo- 

The  term  conventicle  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been  metry,  are  fuch  as  continually  approach  nearer  one 
firfl  applied  in  England  to  the  fchools  of  WicklifF,  and  another,  or  whofe  diflances  become  ftill  lefs  and. lefs* 


has  been  fince  ufed  to  fignify  the  religious  affemblies 
of  all  in  that  country  who  do  not  conform  to  the  efta- 
bliflied  dodlrities  and  worfhip  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

By  22  Car.  II.  cap.  I.  it  is  enadled,  That  if  any 
perfons  of  the  age  of  1 6  years,  fubjedls  of  this  king* 
dom,  fliall  be  prelent  at  any  conventicle,  where  there 
are  five  or  more  affembled,  they  fhall  be  fined  5  s.  for 
the  firft  offence,  and  10  s.  for  the  fecond  ;  and  per¬ 
fons  preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  20.  Alfofuffer- 
ing  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  houfe,  &c.  is  liable  to 
E.  20  penalty.  Juftices  of  peace  have  power  to  enter 
fuch  houfes,  and  feise  perfons  affembled,  &c.  And  if 
they  negledl  their  duty,  they  fhall  forfeit  L.  100.  And 
if  any  conftable,  &c.  know  of  fuch  meetings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  juftice  of  peace,  or  chief  magiftrate,  Sec. 
he  fhall  forfeit  L.5.  But  the  ift  W.  and  M.  cap  18. 
ordains,  that  preteftant  diffenters  fliall  be  exempt  from 
penalties:  though,  if  they  meet  in  a  houfe  with  the 
doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch  diffenters  fhall 
have  no  benefit  from  1  W.  and  M.  Officers,  of  the 
government,  &c.  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  at  which 
there  fliall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not 
prayed  for  in  exprefs  words,  fhall  forfeit  L.40  and  be 
difabled  ;  (Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.  2.) 

CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contra#,  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

Convention  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  affembly  of  parliament,  or  the  eftates  of  the  realm, 
held  without  the  king’s  writ  Of  this  kind  was  the 
convention  parliament  which  reftored  Charles  II.  This 
parliament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  and 
fat  full  leven  months  after  his  reftoration,  and  enadled 
feveral  laws  ftill  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by 
Hat.  13  Car.  II  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  Such  alfo  was  the 
convention  of  eftates  in  1688,  who,  upon  the  retreat 
of  king  James  II.  came  to  a  conclufion  that  he  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  fucceffion 
devolved  to  king- William  and  queen  Mary;  where¬ 
upon  their  afTeinbly  expired  as  a  convention,  and  was 
converted  into  a  parliament. 

Convention  of  FJlates ,  in  Scotland,  was  partly  of 
the  nature  of  a  parliament;  but  differing  in  this,  that 
the  former  could  only  lay  on  taxes,  while  parliament 
could  both  impofe  taxes  and  make  laws. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  con¬ 
vent  or  monallery.  See  Monastery,  and  Coeno¬ 
bite. 

Conventual  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  religious 
•who  adlually  refides  in  a  convent ;  in  cun t r a d i fb"  11# i o n 
to  thofe  who  are  only  guefts,  or  are  entertained  there, 
Vol.  V.  Part  I, 


Thefe  are  oppofed  to  divergent  lines,  the  diflances  of 
which  become  continually  greater :  thofe  lines  which 
converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

Converging  Rays,  in  optics,  thofe  rays  that,  ijffuing 
from  divers  points  of  an  objedl,  incline  towards  ano¬ 
ther,  till  at  lafl  they  meet  and  crofs,  and  then  be* 
come  diverging  rays. 

CONVERSATION,  or  discourse,  fignifies  an 
interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  perfons  ; 
with  this  diflindlion,  that  converfation  is  ufed  for  any 
general  intercom fe  of  fentiments  whatever,  whereas  a 
difeourfe  means  a  converfation  limited  to  fome  parti¬ 
cular  fubjedl.  | 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  focial  life  which  af¬ 
fords  more  real  fatisfadlion  than  thofe  hours  which 
one  paffes  in  rational  and  unreferved  converfation* 
That  converfation,  however,  may  anfwer  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  defigned,  the  parties  who  are  to  join  in 
it  muft  come  together  with  a  determined  refolution  to 
pleafe,  and  to  be  pleafed. 

In  the  condudl  of  it,  be  not  eager  to  interrupt  a- 
tliers,  or  uneafy  at  being  yourfelf  interrupted ;  fince 
you  fpeak  either  to  amufe  or  inftrudl  the  company,  or 
to  receive  thofe  benefits  from  it.  Give  all,  therefore, 
leave  to  fpeak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  an¬ 
fwer  with  precifion.  Inattention  is  ill  manners ;  it 
fhows  contempt ;  and  contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private 
concerns,  as  you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with  thofe 
of  others.  Yours  are  a3  little  to  them  as  theirs  are  to 
you.  You  will  need  no  other  rule  whereby  to  judge 
of  this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that 
each  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  .difeourfing 
011  the  fubjedl  with  which  he  is  beft  acquainted.  He 
will  be  pleafed,  and  you  will  be  informed.  By  obfer* 
ving  this  rule,  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  affift 
in  rendering  converfation  agreeable  ;  fince,  though  he 
may  not  choofe,  or  be  qualified,  to  fay  much  himfelf, 
he  can  propofe  queftions  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  an* 
fwer  them. 

Avoid  ftories,  tfnkfs  (liort,  pointed,  and  quite  a-prot 
pos .  He  who  deals  in  them,  fays  Swift,  muft  either 
have  a  very  large  llock,  or  a  good  memory,  or  muft 
often  change  his  company.  Some  have  a  fet  of  them 
ftiung  together  like  onions  ;  they  take  poffeffion  of 
the  converfation  by  an  early  introdudlion  of  one,  and 
then  you  mull  have  the  whole  rope  ;  and  there  is  an 
end  of  every  thing  elfe,  perhaps,  for  that  meeting, 
though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times  before. 

Talk  often,  but  not  lorig.  The  talent  of  harangu- 
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Converfa-  Jng  private  company  is  infupportable.  Senators  and 
tl°n  barrifters  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this  faiilt  ;  and  mem- 
Convert.  bers  w^°  never  harangue  in  the  houfe,  will  often  do 
u— *y- — -  it  out  of  the  houfe.  If  the  majority  of  the  company 
be  naturally  lilent,  or  cautious,  the  convcrfation  will 
flag,  unlefs  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them 
who  can  Hart  new  fubjc&s.  Forbear,  however,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  broach  a  fecond  before  the  ftrft  is  out,  left 
your  ftock  fhould  not  laft,  and  you  fhould  be  obliged 
to  come  back  to  the  old  barrel.  There  are  thofe  who 
will  repeatedly  crofs  upon  and  break  into  the  conver- 
fation  with  a  frefti  topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon 
all,  and  exlrauftednone.  Economy  here  is  neceflary  for 
moft  people. 

Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  humour  ;  leave  that 
to  the  company. 

When  the  converfation  is  flowing  in  a  ferious  and 
ufeful  channel,  never  interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed  jell. 
The  ftream  is  fcattered,  and  cannot  be  again  collect¬ 
ed. 

Difcourfe  not  in  a  whifper,  or  half-voice,  to  your 
next  neighbour.  It  is  ill-breeding,  and,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  a  fraud ;  converfation-ftoek  being,  as  one  has 
well  obferved,  a  joint  and  common  property. 

In  reflections  on  abfent  people,  go  no  farther  than 
you  would  go  if  they  were  prefent.  “  I  refolve  (fays 
bifhop  Beveridge)  never  to  fpeak  of  a  man’s  virtues  to 
his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back  — A  gol¬ 
den  rule  !>  the  obfervation  of  which  would,  at  one 
ftroke,  banifti  flattery  and  defamation  from  the 
earth. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  One  propofition  is 
called  the  converfe  of  another,  when,  after  a  conclu- 
fion  is  drawn  from  fomething  fuppofed  in  the  converfe 
propofition,  that  concluflon  is  fuppofed  ;  and  then, 
that  which  in  the  other  was  fuppofed,  is  now  drawn 
as  a  conclufion  from  it :  thus,  when  two  fldes  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  arc  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  fldes  arc  equal; 
and,  on  the  converfe,  if  thefe  angles  are  equal,  the  two 
fides  are  equal. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  implies  a  re¬ 
pentance  for  a  temper  and  condnCl  unworthy  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
and  a  refolution  to  aCl  a  wafer  and  a  better  part  for 
the  future. 

Conversion,  in  war,  a  military  motion,  whereby 
the  front  of  a  battalion  is  turned  where  the  flank  was, 
in  cafe  the  battalion  is  attacked  in  the  flank. 

Conversion  of  Equations ,  the  fame  with  rcduClion 
of  equations  by  multiplication.  See  Algebra. 

CONVERT,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  con- 
verflon. 

Convert  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refped  of  changes  from 
one  religion,  or  religious  fed,  to  another.  Converts 
with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denominated 
apojlates  with  regard  to  that  they  have  relinquifhed. 

The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  Chriftianity  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  called  converfos.  Henry  III.  built  them  a 
houfe  in  London,  and  allowed  them  a  competent  fub- 
fiftence  for  their  lives  ;  which  houfe  was  called  clomus 
converforum .  But  the  number  afterwards  increaflng, 
they  grew  a  burden  to  the  crowm  ;  upon  which  they 
were  diftributed  among  tlie  monafteries  :  and  after  the 
expulflon  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  III.  the  domus 
converforum  was  given  for  keeping  of  the  rolls. 


Converts,  in  a  monadic  fenfe,  are  lay-friars,  or  Convert* 
brothers,  admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  ;  with-  P_ . 

out  orders,  and  not  allowed  to  ftng  in  the  choir.  Till  °nv*  !0^‘ 
the  eleventh  century,  the  word  was  ufed  for  perfons 
wrho  embraced  the  monkifh  life  at  the  age  of  difere- 
tion  ;  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  de¬ 
voted  in  their  childhood  by  their  parents,  called  oblatu 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  into  monafteries  illiterate  perfons,  incapable  of 
being  clerks,  and  only  deftined  for  bodily  labour,  the 
fignifleation  of  the  word  was  neceflarily  changed. 

F.  Mabillon  obferves,  that  it  was  John  firft  abbot  of 
Vallombrofa  who  ftrft  introduced  thefe  brother-con- 
verts,  diftinguifhed  by  tlieir  ftate  from  the  monks  of 
the  choir,  who  were  then  either  clerks  or  capable  of 
becoming  fo. 

CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies  ;  in  oppofition  to 
the  hollow  inner  furfacc  of  fuch  bodies,  which  is  called 
concave :  thus  we  fay,  a  convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror, 
fuperficies,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex, 
u  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing  ;  in  oppofition  to  con¬ 
cavity,  or  the  inner  furface,  wdiicli  is  hollow  or  de- 
prefted.  See  Concave. 

The  word  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics  ;  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenfes. 

A  convex  mirror  reprefents  its  images  fmaller  than 
the  obje&s ;  as  a  concave  one  reprefents  them  larger : 
a  convex  mirror  refle£ls  the  rays  from  it,  diverging  ; 
and  therefore  difperfes  and  weakens  their  effect  :  as 
a  concave  one  refle&s  them  converging,  fo  as  they 
concur  in  a  point,  and  have  their  effect  increafed:  and 
by  how  much  the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller 
fphere,  by  fo  much  does  it  diminifh  the  obje&s,  and 
difperfe  the  rays  the  more.  See  Mirror. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fldes,  called 
a  convexo-convex ;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide  and  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other,  called  a  plano-convex ;  or  concave 
on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  con¬ 
vexo-concave^  or  concavo-convex ,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  fuface  prevails,  /.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  fmaller  fplicre.  All  convex  lenfes  infle£l  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  paffage,  i.  e.  fend  them  out  from 
their  convex  furface  converging,  fo  as  that  they  con¬ 
cur  in  a  point  or  focus.  Hence  all  convex  lenfes  mag¬ 
nify,  1.  e.  reprefent  their  images  larger  than  their  ob¬ 
jects;  and  this  the  more  as  they  are  portions  of  fmal- 
ler  fpheres. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a  deed  or  inftrument  that 
paffes  land,  &c.  from  one  perfon  to  another.  %s 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  that  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdidt  of  a  jury.  See 
the  following  article. 

CONVICTION,  in  law.  When  a  jury  has  given  a 
verdidt  upon  trial,  finding  the  prifoner  guilty,  he  is 
faid  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  whereof  lie  Hands  ia- 
didled.  See  Trial, 

When  the  offender  is  thus  convidled,  there  are  two 
collateral  circumftances  that  immediately  arife.  1.  0a. 
a  convidlion  in  general  for  any  felony,  the  rcafonable 
expen ces  of  profecution  are  by  ftatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36. 
to  be  allowed  the  profecutor  out  of  the  county -ftock,, 
if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe ;  and  by 
ftatute  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  perfons,  bound  over 
3  to 
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Onvi<fti°n-  to  give  evidence,  are  likewife  intltled  to  be  paid  their 
t— -y— ^  charges,  as  well  without  conviction  as.  with  it.  2.  On 
a  conviCtion  of  larciny  in  particular,  the  profecutor 
(hall  have  reftitution  of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the 
ftatute  2 1  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 1 .  For  by  the  common  law 
there  was  no  reftitution  of  goods  upon  an  indidment ; 
becaufe  it  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  only;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
robbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it 
being  confidered  that  the  party  profecuting  the  offen¬ 
der  by  indidment,  deferves  to  the  full  as  much  en¬ 
couragement  as  he  who  profecutes  by  appeal,  this  fta¬ 
tute  was  made,  which  enaCts,  that  if  any  perfon  be 
convicted  of  larciny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  rob¬ 
bed,  he  (hall  have  full  reftitution  of  his  money,  goods, 
and  chattels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offend¬ 
er’s  goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by 
the  juftices.  And  the  conftruCtion  of  this  aCt  having 
been  in  great  meafure.  conformable  to  the  law  of  ap¬ 
peals,  it  has  therefore  in  praCticc  fuperfeded  the  ufe 
of  appeals  of  larciny.  For  inftance,  as  formerly  up¬ 
on  appeals,  fo  now  upon  indictments  of  larciny,  this 
writ  of  reftitution  fnall  reach  the  goods  fo  ftolen,  not- 
withftanding  the  property  of  them  is  endeavoured  to 
be  altered  by  fale  in  market  overt.  And  though  this 
may  feem  fomewhat  hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the 
rule  of  law  is,  that  fpoliatus  debet  ante  omnia  rejlitui , 
efpecially  when  he  has  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  his 
power  to  conviCt  the  felon.  '  And,  ftnee  the  cafe  is 
reduced  to  this  hard  necefnty,  that  either  the  owner 
or  the  buyer  mult  fuffer ;  the  law  prefers  the  right 
of  the  owner,  who  has  done  a  meritorious  aCt  by  pur- 
fuing  a  felon  to  condign  punifhment,  to  the  right  of 
the  buyer,  whofe  merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  no  unfair  tranfaCtion.  And  it  is  now 
ufual  for  the  courts  upon  the  conviClion  of  a  felon,  to 
order,  without  any  writ,  immediate  reftitution  of  fucli 
goods  as  ai*e  brought  into  court,  to  be  made  to  the 
feveral  profecutors.  Or  elfe,  fecondly,  without  fuch 
writ  of  reftitution,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his 
goods  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  unlefs  a  new 
property  be  fairly  acquired  therein.  Or,  laftly,  if  the 
felon  be  convided  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed  his 
clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  aCtion  of  tro¬ 
ver  againft  him  for  his  goods,  and  recover  a  fatisfac- 
tion  in  damages.  But  fuch  adion  lies  not  before  pro- 
fecution;  for  fo  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed: 
and  alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  in¬ 
tention  to  fmother  and  compound  the  larciny;  it  then 
becoming  the  heinous  offence  of  theft-bote . 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  perfon  is  convided  of 
a  mifdemeanonr,  which  principally  and  more  immedi¬ 
ately  affeds  fome  individual,  as  a  battery,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  the  like,  for  the  court  to  permit  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  J peak  with  the  profecutor ,  before  any  judge¬ 
ment  is  pronounced  ;  and  if  the  profecutor  declares 
himfelf  fatisfied,  to  inflid  but  a  trivial  punifhment. 
This  is  done  to  reimburfe  the  profecutor  his  expences, 
and  make  him  fome  private  amends,  without  the 
trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  adion.  But  it  is  furely 
a  dangerous  pradice  :  and,  though  it  may  be  entruil- 
cd  to  the  prudence  and  diferetion  of  the  judges  in  the 
fuperior  courts  of  record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  in  local  or  inferior  jurifdidions,  fuch  as  the  quar- 
ter-fefiions :  where  profecutions  for  affaults  are  by 


this  means  too  frequently  commenced,  rather  for  pri-  ConvI&ion 
vate  lucre  than  for  the  great  ends  of  public  juftice.  p  8  T 
Above  all,  it  lhould  never  be  fuffered,  where  the  te-  °tion  U** 

ftimony  of  the  profecutor  himfelf  is  neceflary  to  con-  — y - j 

vi&  the  defendant :  for  by  this  means  the  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  are  entirely  fubverted  ;  the  profecutor  becomes 
in  effed  a  plaintiff,  and  yet  is  fuffered  to  bear  witnefs 
for  himfelf.  Nay,  even  a  voluntary  forgivenefs  by  the 
party  injured,  ought  not,  in  true  policy,  to  intercept 
the  ftroke  of  juftice.  “  This  (fays  an  elegant  writer 
who  pleads  with  equal  ftrength  for  the  certainty ,  as 
for  the  lenity  of  punifhment),  may  be  an  ad  of  good 
nature  and  humanity,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of 
the  public.  For  although  a  private  citizen  may  dif- 
penie  with  fatisfadion  for  his  private  injury,  he  can¬ 
not  remove  the  neceftity  of  public  example.  The 
right  of  punifhing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual 
in  particular,  but  to  the  fociety  in  general,  or  to  the 
Sovereign  who  reprefents  that  fociety;  and  a  man 
may  renounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he 
canuot  give  up  that  of  others.” 

Conviction,  in  theology,  expreffes  the  firft  de¬ 
gree  of  repentance,  wherein  the  (inner  becomes  fen- 
iible  of  his  guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  the 
danger  of  his  own  ways. 

CONVOCATION,  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  reprefentatives,  to  confult  of  eccle- 
fiafbieal  matters.  It  is  held  during  the  feftion  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  confifts  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  houfe. 

In  the  upper  lit  the  hifhops,  and  in  the  lower  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy,  who  are  reprefented  by  their  prodors ; 
conlifting  of  all^the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
prodor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of 
every  diocefe,  in  all  143  divines;  vi%.  22  deans,  53 
archdeacons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  prodors  of  the 
diocefian  clergy.  The  lower  houfe  choofes  its  prolo¬ 
cutor  ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  attend,  to  colled  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to 
carry  their  refolutions  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  con¬ 
vocation  is  fummoned  by  the  king’s  writ,  direded  to 
the  archbifhop  of  each  province,  requiring  him  to  fum- 
mon  all  bilhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a*  fta¬ 
tute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  ca¬ 
nons  or  eccleliaftica!  laws  without  the  king’s  licence  ; 
nor,  when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them 
in  execution,  but  under  feveral  reftridions.  They  have 
the  examining  and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchifma- 
tical  books  and  perfons,  & c.  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.  The  clergy 
in  convocation,  and  their  fervants,  have  the  fame  pri¬ 
vileges  as  members  of  parliament. 

Since  the  year  1 665,  when  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  they  feldom  have  been  allowed 
to  do  any  bufinefs ;  and  are  generally  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  till  diffolved,  a  new  one  being  generally 
called  along  with  a  new  parliament.  The  only  equi¬ 
valent  for  giving  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves, 
was  their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  eledions  for  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  they  had  not 
before. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  motion,  proper  to 
the  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  the  convolvulus,  or  bind¬ 
weed  ;  the  clafpers  of  vines,  bryony,  &c. 
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Convolve-  CONVOLVULUS,  bind-weed:  A  genus  of  the 
*u$  pentandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monogynia  clafs  of 
V  ir  " v ~ '  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
29th  order,  Campanace <e.  The  corolla  is  campanulated 
and  plaited  ;  there  are  two  fligmata  ;  the  capfule  is 
bilocular,  and  the  cells  are  difpermous.  Of  this  genus 
there  is  a  great  number  of  fpeeies,  the  moll  remarkable 
of  which  are  the  following. 

1.  The  fepium,  or  large  white  bind-weed,  is  often 
a  troublefome  weed  in  gardens,  when  its  roots  are  in¬ 
terwoven  with  thofe  of  trees  and  Ihrubs,  or  under 
hedges,  as  every  fmall  piece  of  root  is  apt  to  grow. 
It  flouriflies  under  moilt  hedges,  and  hath  white  or 
purplifh  blofToms.  2.  The  feammonia,  or  Syrian  bind¬ 
weed,  grows  naturally  in  Syria.  The  roots  are  thick, 
run  deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  a 
dark  bark.  The  branches  extend  on  every  fide  to 
the  dillance  of  10  or  12  feet;  they  are  flender,  and 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
arrow-pointed*'  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellowy  and  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
two  fitting  upon  each  long  footftalk  :  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  feed-velftls,  having  three  cells  fil¬ 
led  with  feeds.  3.  The  purpureus,  or  convolvulus 
major,  is  an  annual  plant  growing  naturally  in  Alia 
and  America,  but  has  been  long'  cultivated  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  gardens.  If  thefe  plants  are  properly  fupported, 
they  will  rife  10  or  12  feet  high  in  warm  fummers. 
There  are  three  or  four  lafting  varieties  :  the  moll 
common  hath  a  purple  flower ;  the  others  have  a 
white,  a  red,  or  a  whitifh-blue  flower,  which  lall  hath 
white  feeds.  They  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Augull, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  4.  The  nil,  or  blue 
bind-wced,  rifes  with  a  twining  llalk  8  or  10  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  heart- fliaped  leaves,  divided  into  three 
lobes,  which  end  in  fharp  points.  Thefe  are  woolly,  and 
Hand  upon  long  foot-fialks.  The  flowers  alfo  come  out 
on  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuflaining  two  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  blue  colour,  whence  their  name  of  anil  or  indigo. 
This  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  plants  of  the  genus  ; 
it  flowers  all  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer  :  and  in 
good  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  very  well  in  the  open  air. 
5.  The  battatas,  or  Spanifh  potatoes,  hath  efculent 
roots,  which  are  annually  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  they  are  greatly  cultivated  for  the 
table  ;  but  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the^open 
air  in  Britain.  Their  roots  are  like  the  common  po¬ 
tato,  but  require' much  more  room  :  for  they  fend  out 
many  trailing  flalks,  which  extend  fix  or  eight  feet 
every  way  ;  and  at  their  joints  fend  out  roots  which 
in  warm  countries  grow  to  be  very  large  bulbs ;  fo  that 
from  a  Angle  root  planted  40  or  50  large  potatoes  are 
produced.  6.  The  canarienfis,  with  foft  woolly  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  Canaries  ;  but  hath  long  been  pre- 
ferved'in  the  Britifh  gardens.  It  hath  a  flrong  fibrous 
root,  from  whence  arife  feveral  twining  woody  flalks, 
which,  where  they  have  fupport,  will  grow  more  than 
20  feet  high,  garniflied  with  oblong  heart-fhaped 
leaves,  which  are  foft  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  feveral  Handing 
upon  one  footftalk.  They  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a 
pale  blue;  but  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
They  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Augufl,  and  fome- 
times  ripen  feeds  here.  7.  The  tricolor,  or  convolvu¬ 
lus  minor,  is  a  native  of  Portugal  $  but  hath  long  been 


cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  is  an  an-  Convolve 
nual  plant,  which  hath  feveral  thick  herbaceous  flalks  lu8 
growing  about  two  feet  long,  which  do  not  twine  like 
the  other  forts,  but  decline  toward  the  ground,  upon 
which  many  of  the  lower  branches  he  prollrate  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  branches :  the  footftalks  of  the  flowers  come 
out  juft  above  the  leaves  of  the  fame  joint,  and  at  the 
fame  fide  of  the  flalks.  They  are  about  two  inches 
long,  each  fuflaining  one  large  open  bell-fhaped  flower, 
which  in  fome  is  of  a  fine  .blue  colour  with  a  white 
bottom;  in  others  they  are  pure  white,  and  fome  are 
beautifully  variegated  with  both  colours.  The  white 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  white  feeds,  and  the  blue 
by  dark-coloured  feeds ;  which  difference  is  pretty 
conflant.  8.  The  foldanella,  or  fca-biiidvveed,  flyled 
alfo  brajfica  marina ,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-beache$> 
in  many  parts  of  England,  but  cannot  be  long  pre- 
ferved  in  gardens.  It  hath  many  fmall  white  ftringy 
roots,  which  fpread  wide  and  fend  out  feveral  weak 
trailing  branches.  Thefe  twine  about  the  neighbour- 
ing  plants  like  thofe  of  the  common  bindweed,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  kidney- fliaped  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  lef- 
fer  celandine.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  • 
of  the  branches  at  each  joint.  They  are  of  a  reddifh, 
purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  They  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round  capfules,  having  three  cells,  each  con., 
taining  one  black  feed.  9.  The  turpethum  is  a  native 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  This  hath  flefhy  thick  roots 
which  fpread  far  in  the  grouiid,  and  abound  with  a 
milky  juice  that  flows  out  when  the  roots  are  broken, 
or  wounded,  and  foon  hardens  into  a  refinous  fubftanee 
when  expofed  to,  the  fun  and  air.  From  the  root  (hoot 
forth  many  twining  branches,  which,  twift  about  each 
other,  or  the  neighbouring  plants,  like  the  common 
bindweed.  They  are  garniflied  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  that  are  foft  to  the  touch,  like  thofe  of  the 
marfhmallow.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  joints 
on  the  fide  of  the  flalks,  feveral  Handing  together  on 
the  fame  footftalk  :  they  are  white,  and  fliaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  great  bindweed,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  round  capfules,  having  three  cells  containing 
two  feeds  each.  10.  The  jalappa,  or  jalap,  ufed  in. 
medicine,  is  a  native  of  Haleppo  in  Spanifh  America, 
fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  It  hath 
a  large,  root  of  an  oval  form,  which  is  full  of  a  milky 
juice;  from  which  come  out  many  herbaceous  twining 
ftalks  rifing  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  garniflied  with  va¬ 
riable  leaves  ;  fome  of  them  being  heart-fhaped,  [others 
angular,  and  fome  oblong  and  pointed.  They  are 
fmooth,  and  Hand  upon  long  footftalks  :  the  flowers 
are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  greater  bindweed, 
each  footftalk  fupporting  only  one  flower.  ' 

Culture .  The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mufl  be  fown  on  *a  border  of  light 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  mufl  have  fome  tall  Hakes- 
placed  near  them  for  their  branches  to  twine  about, 
otherwife  they  will  fpread  on  the  ground  and  make  a 
bad  appearance.  The  third  fort  is  annual,  and  mull, 
be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on*  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  they  fliould  be 
planted  out  in  warm  borders,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former.  The  fourth  fpeeies  is  fome- 
times  propagated  in  this  country.  The  roots  mufl  be 
planted  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  if  the  plants 
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are  covered  in  bad  weather  with  glafles,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  and  fome  fmall  bulbs  from  the  joints  of 
the  ftalks :  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they 
feldom  grow  to  any  fixe.  The  fifth  is  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  young  fhoots  in  the  fpring,  which 
generally  put  out  roots  in  three  or  four  months  :  they 
may  then  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  feparatc  pot,  which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root  ;  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants  till  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  ftiould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  afterward*,  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
myrtles  and  other  green-houfe  plants.  The  turbith 
and  jalap  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  nnlefs 
they  are  conflantly  kept  in  a  ftove.  The  other  fpe- 
cies  require  no  particular  directions  for  tlieir  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Ufes .  The  root  of  the  firft  fort  is  a  very  acrid  pur¬ 
gative  to  the  human  race,  but  is  eaten  by  hogs  in  large 
quantities  without  any  detriment.  The  infpiffated  juice 
of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  ftrong 
purgative  \  as  are  alio  the  roots  of  the  jalappa  and 
turpelhum.  The  foldanella  has  likewife  been  ufed 
with  the  fame  intention.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  juice, 
or  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  is  an  acrid  purge.  The 
leaves  applied  externally  are  faid  to  diminifh  dropfical 
fwellings  of  the  feet.  See  Scammony,  Jalap,  and 
Turpeth. 

CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  fliips  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  and  protedl  merchant 
fhips,  and  prevent  their  being  infultcd  by  pirates,  or 
the  enemies  of  the  (late  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  that 
guard  any  fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  pro- 
vifions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the 
like,  in  time  of  war. 

CONUS,  a  cone,  in  botany  :  a  fpecies  of  fruit  or 
fcaly  feed-veffel,  fo  termed  by  Tournefort  and  other 
botanifts.  Linnaeus  has  fubflituted  strobilus  in  its 
place. 

CONVULSION,  a  preternatural  and  violent  con- 
tradli©n  of  the  membranous'  and  mufcular  parts  of 
the  body.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CONWAY,  a  market-town  of  Caernarvonfhire  in 
North  Wales,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  15  miles  weft  of  St  Afaph.  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  20.  ' 

CONYZA,  fleabane  ;  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngeneiia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compnfita .  The  pappus  is  fimple,  the 
calyx  imbricated  and  roundilh,  the  corolluke  of  the 
radius  trifid.  There  are  19  fpecies,  none  of  which  me¬ 
rit  any  particular  defeription. 

CONZA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  I- 
taly,  fituated  on  the  farther  principate,  on  the  river 
Offanto,  50  miles  foutli-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  It  is  the  fee  of  an 
archbifhop. 

COOK  (Sir  Anthony),  defeended  from  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Cook  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  1506, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  fo  eminent  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  prudence, 
that  the  guardians  of  king  Edward  VI.  appointed  him 


to  be  his  chief  inflrudtor  in  learning,  and  to  form  his 
manners.  He  had  four  daughters  ;  and  being  refol- 
ved  to  have  fons  by  education,  left  he  fhould  have 
none  by  birth,  he  taught  his  daughters  thofe  leffons  by 
night  that  lie  had  inftilled  into  the  prince  by  day  :  he 
was  happy  in  his  endeavours,  as  they  proved  learned 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  diftinguifhed  by  vir¬ 
tue,  piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  married 
to  the  great  lord  Burleigh  ;  Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Ba¬ 
con,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal ;  Elifabeth  to  Sir 
John  Ruflel,  fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford  ; 
and  Catharine  to  Sir  Henry  Killigrew.  He  lived  in 
exile  during  the  Marian  perfecution  ;  and  returning 
on  the  acceftjon  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fpent  the  reft  of 
his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  dying  in  1576. 

COOK  (Captain  James),  one  of  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  navigators  ever  produced  by  Britain  or  any  other 
country,  was  the  fon  of  James  Cook,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  His 
ftation  was  no  higher  than  that  of  a  fervant  in  hulban- 
diy,  and  he  was  married  to  a  woman  in  his  own  fphere 
of  life  at  Morton,  a  village  in  the  North  riding  of 
Yorkfhire.  From  this  place  they  removed  to  another 
village  in  the  fame  riding  named  Marton ,  where  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  was  born  on  the  27th  of  October  1728- 
He  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
dead  except  a  daughter,  who  *  married  a  iifherman  of 
Redcar.  He  received  the  firfl  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  fehoolmiftrefs  of  the  village  ;  and  after- 
tei  wards,  on  his  father’s  removal  to  Great  Ayton,  he 
was  put  to  a  day  fchool,  at  the  expence  of  Mr  Skot- 
tow,  his  father’s  employer,  where  he  was  inftrudled  in 
waiting  and  in  a  few  of  the  fiift  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Before  the  age.  of  thirteen  he  wras  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr  W.  Sanderfon,  a  haberdaftier  or  fhopkeeper  at 
Straiths,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby :  but  fome 
difagreement  taking  place  between  him  and  his  mafter, 
he  indulged  kis  own  inclination  in  binding  himfelf  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Mefirs  Walkers  of  Whitby,  who  had  le- 
veral  veflels  in  the  coal  trade  ;  and  after  ferving  a  few 
years  longer  in  the  fituation  of  a  common  failor,  he 
was  at  length  raifed  to  be  mate  of  one  of  Mr  Walker’s- 
{hips.  During  all  this  period  it  is  not  recolledted  that, 
lie  exhibited  any  thing  peculiar  either  in  his  abilities 
or  condudl. 

Early  in  the  year  17 55,  when  hoftilities  broke  out 
between  France  and  England,  Cook  entered  on  board 
the  Eagle  of  fixty  guns,  to  which  vefTel  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
lifer  was  foon  after  appointed,  who  foon  diftinguifhed 
him  as  an  adlive  and  diligent  feaman;  and  his  promo¬ 
tion  w'as  for-warded  by  a  letter  of  recommendation 
which  was  written  by  Mr  Qfbaldefton,  member  for  Scar¬ 
borough,  at  the  requeft  of  feveral  neighbours,  in  Mr 
Cook’s  favour.  On  the  15th  of  May  1759,  he  was 
appointed  mafter  of  the  Mercury,  which,  foon  after 
failed  to  America,  and  joined  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  at  the  memorable  flege  of  Quebec.. 
His  intereft  with  the  admiralty  appears  even  then  to 
have  been  very  flrong  ;  for  on  Mr  Ofbaldefton’s  letter 
he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Grampus  (loop  ;  but. 
the  proper  mafter  having  unexpectedly  returned  to 
her,  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.  Four  days 
after  he  wras  made  mafter  of  the  Garland  ;  when  upon, 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  join  her,  as  the 
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veffel  had  already  failed;  and  the  next  day,  May  15th 
1  759,  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Mercury.  On  this 
occafion  he  was  recommended  by  Captain  Pallifer  to  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  fervice,  viz.  to  take  the  found¬ 
ings  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  between  the  ifland  of 
Orleans  and  the  north  fhore,  which  he  performed  in  the 
moft  complete  manner ;  and  foon  afterwards  he  was 
employed  to  furvey  the  moft  dangerous  parts  of  the 
river  below  Quebec  :  thefe  were  his  firft  efforts  with 
the  pencil.  After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  2 2d  of  September,  mafter  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land,  ftatiqned  at  Halifax,  where  he  firft  read  Euclid, 
and  applied  to  aftronomy  and  other  branches  of 
fcience.  In  the  year  1762  he  was  with  the  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  affifting  at  the  recapture  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  married,  at  Barking  in  Ef- 
fex,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Batts.  Early  in  1763,  when  ad¬ 
miral  (then  Captain)  Greaves  was  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland,  Mr  Cook  went  out  with  him  to 
furvey  the  coafts  of  that  ifland.  At  the  end  of  the 
feafon  he  returned  to  England  ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  being  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore,  Mr  Cook  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  the  fame  capacity  of  furveyor,  and  had 
the  Grenville  fchooner  to  attend  him  on  that  bufinefs; 
in  this  fituation  he  continued  till  1767. 

While  Mr  Cook  remained  on  this  ftation,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  publicly  a  fpecimen  of  his 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  by  a  fhort  paper 
printed  in  the  57th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions,  intitled  “  An  obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  at  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  Auguft  5.  17 (56, 
with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation  de¬ 
duced  from  it.”  Mr  Cook’s  obfervation  was  made  at 
one  of  the  Burgeo  iflands  near  Cape  Ray,  in  N.  Lat. 
470  56' .19",  and  by  the  comparifons  of  it  made  by 
Mr  Mitchel  with  an  obfervation  of  Hr  Hornfby  at 
Oxford,  it  appeared  to  have  been  accurately  done 
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and  bfr  0°Ok  at  that  time  obtained  the  charaaer  of  ft  would  afford  an  elijibfe  fituation.  This  propofll  being 
an  able  aftionomer.  _  r  ^  p  > 


an  able  aftionomer. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fpirit  for  geographical  difco- 
veries,  which  had  gradually  declined  iince  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 7th  century,  began  to  difcover  itfelf  anew. 
Two  voyages  of  this  kind  had  been  performed  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  one  under  Captain  Middleton, 
the  other  by- Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  with  a  view 
to  difcover  a  northweft  paffage  through  Hudfon’s  Bay 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Two  others,  under  Captains  By¬ 
ron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  foon 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763  by  order  of 
his  prefent  Majefty ;  and  before  the  return  of  thefe  na¬ 
vigators,  who  were  ordered  to  fail  round  the  world, 
another  voyage  was  refolved  upon  for  aftronomical  pur- 
pofes.  It  having  been  calculated  that  a  tranfit  of  Ve¬ 
nus  over  the  fun’s  diflc  would  happen  in  1769,  a  long 
memorial  to  his  Majefty  was  prefented  by  the  Royal 
Society  ;  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  great  importance 
of  making  proper  obfervations  on  this  phenomenon,  the 
regard  that  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  different  courts 
of  Europe  ;  and  intreating,  among  other  things,  that  a 
veffel  might  be  fitted  out,  at  the  expence  of  government, 
for  conveying  proper  perfons  to  fome  bf  the  Friendly 
Iflands,  in  order  to  make  the  neceffary  obfervations. 
This  being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  his  Majefty, 


Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was^  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  bark  appropriated  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  projeCt,  however,  an  unexpected  diffi¬ 
culty  occurred.  .  Mr  Dalrymple,  fenfible  of  the  im- 
poffibility  of  guiding  a  veffel  through  unknown  and 
dangerous  feas  without  any  proper  command  over  the 
crew,  demanded  a  brevet  commiffion  as  captain  of  the 
veffel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  formerly  been  grant¬ 
ed  to  Hr  Halley  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery  made  by 
him.  This  commiffion  Sir  Edward  Hawke  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  hgn  ;  declaring,  when  preffed  upon 
the  fubjeCt,  that  he  would  rather  fuffer  his  right  hand 
to  be  cut  off  than  truft  any  of  his  Majefty ’s*fhips  to  a 
perfon  who  had  not  been  properly  bred  to  the  fervice : 
and  in  this  proceeding  he  feemed  to  be  juftified  by  the 
mutinous  behaviour  of  Hr  Halley’s  crew  ;  who,  deny¬ 
ing  the  legality  of  his  authority  over  them,  had  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  very  difagreeable  difpute,  and  which 
was  attended  with  pernicious  confequences.  Mr  Dal¬ 
rymple,  on  the  other  hand,  being  equally  determined 
in  his  refufal  to  proceed  without  the  authority  in  que- 
ftion,  there  was  a  neceffity  for  finding  out  fome  per¬ 
fon  of  fcience  who  might  alfo  be  free  from  the  ob¬ 
jection  made  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  Mr  Cook  there¬ 
fore  was  propofcd  by  Mr  Stephens;  and  his  recom¬ 
mendation  being  feconded  by  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  direCt  the  expedition ; 
and  on  this  occafion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice. 

Mr  Cook’s  commiffion  as  lieutenant  was  dated  May 
25.  1768  ;  a  veffel  of  370  tons,  named  the  Endeavour , 
was  provided  for  him  ;  and  while  the  neceffary  pre¬ 
parations  were  making  for  the  voyage,  Captain  Wallis 
returned.  It  having  been  recommended  to  this  gentle¬ 
man  to  fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  making  the  aftrono¬ 
mical  obfervations,  he  had  accordingly  chofen  the  ifland 
named  by  him  George’s  IJlandy  but  Iince  known  by  the 
name  Otaheite ;  judging  alfo  that  Port  Royal  harbour  in 
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accepted,  directions  for  the  purpofe  were  accordingly 
giyen  to  Mr  Cook,  with  whom  Mr  Charles  Green  was 
joined  in  the  aftronomical  part ;  the  latter  having  been 
affiftant .  to  Hr  Bradley  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at 
Greenwich,  and  thus  judged  to  be  every  way  qualified 
for  the  office.  The  lieutenant  was  likewife  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mr  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Hr  So¬ 
under,  &c.  The  principal  defign  of  the  voyage  was, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  to  make  obfervations  on 
the  tranfit  of  Venus  ;  but  this  being  done,  Mr  Cook 
was  directed  to  make  further  difeoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July  1768  he  fet  fail  on 
his  expedition.  An  account  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
difeoveries  made  during  the  time  of  it,  is  given  in  the 
next  article :  here  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
throughout  the  whole  Mr  Cook  approved  himfelf  an 
able  feaman;  and  from  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  favage  nations  he  occalionally  met 
with,  Ihowed  a  moll  exact  regard  to  the  rules  both  of 
juftice  and  humanity.  On  his  firft  arrival  at  Otaheite, 
the  following  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  his  peo¬ 
ple,  which  he  took  care  fhould  be  punctually  obeyed  : 
**  J’o  endeavour,  by  every  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a 
friendlhip  with  the  natives,  and  to  treat  them  with  all 
imaginable  humanity.  2.  A  proper  perfon  or  perfons 
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Coo fc.  to  be  appointed  to  treat  \yith  the  natives  for  provi- 
—"Y- fions,  fruits,  See.  and  no  other  perfon  belonging  to 
the  fhip  to  do  fo  without  leave.  3.  Every  perfon  on 
fhoreto  attend  pun&ually  to  his  duty,  and  to  pay  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  his  tools  or  arms  ;  and  if  loll  through 
negligence,  to  have  the  full  value  charged  again  ft  his 
pay,  with  fuch  farther  punifhment  inflidted  as  occa¬ 
sion  might  require.  4.  The  fame  penalty  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  every  one  who  ihould  embezzle,  trade  with, 
or  offer  to  trade  with,  any  part  of  the  fhips  ftores;  and, 
5.  No  iron  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  thing  but 
provifions.  His  rigid  adherence  to  thefe  rules  was 
manifefted  in  feveral  inftances,  particularly  by  feverely 
punifhing  the  (hip’s  butcher,  who  had  threatened  the 
life  of  a  woman,  wife  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ifland,  for  refilling  a  Hone  hatchet  on  the  terms  he 
propofed.  On  creCiing  their  obfervatory,  in  order  to 
go  through  the  aftronomical  operations,  an  accident 
happened  which  had  like  to  have  dilconcerted  the 
whole  fcheme.  This  was  the  lofs  of  their  quadrant, 
which  had  been  flolen  by  fome  of  the  natives  ;  but, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr  Banks,  it  was  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  obfervations  made  accordingly. 
Scarce  was  this  accomplifhed,  however,  before  ano¬ 
ther  theft  of  the  natives  demanded  the  molt  ferions 
confideration  of  the  commander.  Some  of  them  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  being 
other  wife  engaged,  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking 
into  one  of  the  ftore-rooms,  and  Healing  from  thence 
a  bag  of  fpike  nails  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  weight. 
This  was  a  moil  important  affair  ;  for  as  thofe  nails 
were  of  great  eftimation  among  the  Indians,  the  pof- 
feffion  of  fuch  quantity  muft  undoubtedly  have  much 
leffened  their  value,  and  thus  rendered  provifions  of 
every  kind  greatly  dearer  cn  the  ifland  than  before. 
One  of  the  thieves  therefore  being  difeovered,  was  pu- 
nifhed  with  200  lafhes;  notwithftanding  which  he  ob- 
flinatcly  refufed  to  difeover  any  of  his  accomplices. 
Repeated  thefts  committed  afterwards  required  all  the 
wifdom  and  refolution  of  Mr  Cook  to  condudl  him- 
felf  in  a  proper  manner.  After  due  confideration,  he 
judged  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  put  an  end 
to  thefe  practices  at  once,  by  doing  fomething  which 
might  engage  the  natives  themfelves  to  prevent  them 
for  their  common  interefl.  This,  however,  he  was 
not  at  prefent  able  to  accomplifh  ;  nor  indeed  did  it 
feem  poflible  to  prevent  them  without  ufing  fire¬ 
arms,  which  from  motives  of  humanity  he  ft  ill  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid.  At  laft,  after  a  flay  of  three  months, 
when  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  the  moft  difagvee- 
able  adventure  took  place  that  he  had  hitherto  met 
with.  This  was  the  defertion  of  two  of  his  people, 
who  having  married  young  women  of  the  country,  de¬ 
termined  to  take  up  their  refidence  in  it.  Mr  Cook 
was  now  obliged  to  feize  fome  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  liberty  un- 
lefs  the  deferters  were  recovered.  This  at  laft  produ¬ 
ced  the  delired  effedl ;  the  deferters  were  given  up,, 
and  Mr  Cook  fet  fail,  along  with  Tupia  (who  had 
formerly  been  the  prime  minifter  to  Oberea,  a  princefs 
of  the  ifland)  and  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age,  both 
of  whom  were  deiirous  of  accompanying  him  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

While  Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  vifit  others  of  the 
South  Sea  Iflands,  Tupia  oocafion ally  fervedas  an  in- 
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terpreter.  On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Mr  Cook  Cook, 
found  the  people  extremely  hoftile  and  infolent.  At 
their  very  firft  meeting,  one  of  the  natives  having 
threatened  to  dart  his  lance  into  the  boat,  was  fhot 
dead.  Another,  having  carried  off  Mr  Green’s  hanger, 
was  fired  at  with  fmall  fiiot,  and  upon  his  Hill  refilling 
to  reftore  it,  was  fired  at  with  ball  and  killed.  This, 
however,  produced  very  little  effedt  on  the  reft,  who 
offered  to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  till  feveral  muf- 
kets  were  fired  with  fmall  fhot,  which  wounded  three 
or  four  more.  Next  day  the  commander,  having  de¬ 
termined  to  force  fome  of  the  natives  on  board,  in  or¬ 
der  to  conciliate  their  affedlions  by  kind  treatment, 
directed  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes  whom  lie  per¬ 
ceived  under  way  before  him.  One  made  her  efcape, 
but  the  other,  not  obferving  the  boats  in  purfuit,  was 
overtaken  ;  on  which  the  favages  plied  their  oars  fo 
brifkly,  that  the  (hip’s  boats  were  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Tupia,  whofe  language  the  New  Zealan¬ 
ders  underflood,  called  to  them  to  return,  with  affu- 
rances  that  no  hurt  fliould  be  done  them  ;  but  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  flight  without  minding  him.  A  mulket 
was  then  fired  over  their  heads  with  a  view  to  intimidate 
them,  but  upon  this  they  prepared  to  fight  ;  and  on 
the  coming  up  of  the  boats  began  the  attack  with  fo- 
much  vigour,  that  the  lieutenant’s  people  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  fire  upon  them  with  ball,  by  which  four  out  of 
feven  that  were  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  the  other 
three  jumped  into  the  water,  and  were  taken  on 
board. 

This  part  of  Mr  Cook’s  condudt  feems  inconfiftent 
with  that  humanity  for  which  he  was  in  general  fo 
eminently  diftinguifhed  ;  he  was  aware  of  the  cenfure, 
and  makes  the  following  apology.  “  Thefe  people 
certainly  did  not  deferve  death  for  not  choofingto  con¬ 
fide  in  my  promifes,  or  not  confenting  to  come  on 
board  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehended  no  dan¬ 
ger  :  but  the  nature  of  my  fcrvice  required  me  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  their  country,  which  I  could  no 
otherwife  obtain  but  by  forcing  into  it  in  an  hoflile 
manner,  or  gaining  admiffion  through  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  people.  I  had  already  tried  the 
power  of  prefents  without  effedt  ;  and  I  was  now 
prompted  by  my  defire  to  avoid  farther  lioftilities,  to 
attempt  to  get  fome  of  them  on  board  ;  the  only  me¬ 
thod  we  had  left  of  convincing  them  that  wq  intended 
them  no  harm,  and  had  it  in  our  power  to  contribute 
to  their  gratification  and  convenience.  Thus  far  my 
intentions  certainly  were  not  criminal ;  and  tho’  in  the 
contefl,  which  I  had  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  expedl,  our 
vidlory  might  have  been  complete  without  fo  great  an. 
expence  of  life  ;  yet  in  fuch  lituations,  when  the  com¬ 
mand  to  fire  has  once  been  given,  no  man  can  pretend 
to  reilrain  its  excefs,  or  preferibe  its  effeft.” 

Notwithftanding  the  difafter  juft  mentioned, to  which 
the  three  New  Zealanders,  who  were  taken  on  board* 
had  been  witneffes,  they  were  foon  conciliated,  and 
began  to  fing  with  a  degree  of  tafle  that  furprifed  the 
Engliffi  gentlemen.  They  were  boys,  the  oldeft  about 
19  and  the  youngeft  about  11  ;  but  no  kindnefs 
which  could  be  fhown  them  was  in  any  degree  effec¬ 
tual  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  reft.  On 
the  contrary,  having  perceived  the  fhip  in  fome  di- 
flrefs,  they  inftantly  fhowed  a  difpofition  to  make  an 
attack  5  and  from  this  they  were  only  prevented  by 
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the  firing  of  a  four-pounder  charged  with  grape  fhot. 
Even  this  did  not  produce  any  permanent  efFed  ;  ano¬ 
ther  attack  was  determined  upon,  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  made,  had  not  Tupia  informed  them, 
that  if  they  perflfled  in  the  attempt,  the  arms  of  their 
adverfaries,  like  thunder,  would  deftroy  every  one  of 
them.  This  was  enforced  by  the  fire  of  another  four- 
pounder  with  grape  fhot,  which  fpreading  wide  in  the 
water,  terrified  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  be¬ 
gan  to  paddle  away  as  fail  as  pofiible.  Notwithfland- 
ing  this,  however,  fome  intercourfe  began  to  take 
place  ;  but  in  every  inftance  the  New  Zealanders  raa- 
nifefted  their  hoftility  and  treachery  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  fhowed  that  they  were  not  to  be  gained  by  fair 
means.  At  laft  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Tayeto,  Tu- 
pin's  boy,  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fire  upon 
them  in  order  to  refeue  him  from  certain  deftru&ion, 
fome  of  the  favages  having  got  him  into  a  canoe, 
where  they  held  him  down  by  Violence.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  one  of  the  favages  was  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  feveral  more  wounded,  by  the  difeharge  of 
mufkets  from  the  boats  ;  Tayeto  recovered  his  liberty, 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  fwam  to  the  {hip.  Some 
partial  intercourfe  again  took  place  :  but  flill  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  innate  rancour  of  thefe  favages  was 
neither  to  be  fubdued  by  fair  means  nor  foul  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  powerful  arguments  of  cannon  and 
mufketry  that  they  could  be  kept  from  attempting  to 
do  mifehief. 

From  the  account  of  this  voyage  publifhed  by  Dr 
Hawke fworth,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  a  conliderable 
number  of  favages  perifhed  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that 
above  mentioned,  and  they  feem  to  have  manifefted  a 
more  hofbile  behaviour  than  afterwards  :  on  thofe  me¬ 
lancholy  occafions,  however,  it  is  obferved  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mr  Cook,  that  his  humanity  was  eminently 
confpicuous  beyond  that  of  the  common  people,  who 
all  along  fhowed  as  much  inclination  to  deftroy  the 
Indians  as  a  fpoitfman  does  to  kill  the  game  he  pur- 
fues. 

While  Mr  Cook  coafled  the  iflands  of  New  Zealand, 
lie  was  fometimes  in  the  mod  imminent  danger  of  ber 
ing  fhipwreeked.  In  the  latitude  of  350  fouth,  and 
in  the  midft  of  dimmer  in  that  climate,  he  met  with 
fuch  a  gale  of  wind  as  he  fcarce  ever  experienced  be¬ 
fore  ;  fo  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  three  weeks  in  get¬ 
ting  ten  leagues  to  the  weft  ward,  and  two  more  before 
lie  could  get  30  leagues  farther.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  all  this  time  a  confiderable  way  from 
land,  othervvife  it  is  probable  that  the  ftorm  mud  have 
proved  fatal. 

Mr  Cook  having  fpent  lix  months  in  circumnaviga¬ 
ting  and  fully  exploring  the  iflands  of  New  Zealand,  he 
failed  from  thence  on  the  3  id  of  March  1770.  It  mud 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  extreme  hodility  ma¬ 
nifefted  by  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  ifland 
where  he  firft  arrived,  was  not  univerfally  diiTufed,  but 
that  a  friendly  intercourfe  was  for  a  long  time  main- 
tainedwith  thofe  about  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound.  From 
New  Zealand  he  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  on 
the  28th  of  April  came  in  fight  of  Botany  Bav.  Here 
all  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  natives  to  have  any 
intercourfe  with  them  proved  ineffectual,  tlio’  happily 
there  was  no  blood  fpilt  in  any  quarrel. 

During  their  navigation  round  New  Holland,  the 
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coaits  of  whicn  are  tuil  of  dangerous  rocks  and  flioals, 
our  navigators  were  brought  into  amore  perilous  fixa¬ 
tion  than  ever ;  and  from  which  the  efcape  was  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  it  defer ves  a  particular  relation. 
This  happened  on  the  10th  of  June  1770,  as  they 
purfued  their  courfe  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  nearly  in 
the  latitude  afligned  to  the  iflands  diieovered  by  Qm- 
ros.  At  that  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fhie 
breeze  and  a  clear  moonlight ;  and  in  handing  off 
from  fix  till  near  nine  o’clock,  the  fhip  had  deepened 
her  water  from  1 4 to  21  fathoms;  but  while  the  na¬ 
vigators  were  at  flipper,  it  fuddenly  flioded  to  12,  10, 
and  8  fathoms,  in  the  ipace  of  a  few  minutes.  Every 
thing  was  then  ready  for  putting  the  fhip  about,  when 
they  fuddenly  got  into  deep  water  again,  and  continued 
in  20  and  2 1  fathoms  for  fome  time,  fo  -that  the  gentle¬ 
men  went  to  bed  in  perfect  fecurity.  A  little  before 
eleven,  however,  the  water  fhoaled  at  once  from  20  to 
17  fathoms  ;  and  before  the  lead  could  be  heaved  again, 
the  fhip  ft  ruck,  and  remained  immoveable,  excepting 
as  far  as  fhe  was  heaved  up  and  down  and  dafhed 
againft  the  rocks  by  the  furge.  The  alarm  was  now 
universal,  and  not  indeed  without  the  greatetl  reafon. 
It  appeared  that  the  vtffel  had  been  lifted  over  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  and  lay  in  a  hollow  within  it,  where 
there  were  in  fome  places  from  three  to  four  fathoms 
water,  and  in  others  fcarce  as  many  feet :  the  fheath- 
ing  boards  were  disjoined,  and  floating  round  the  fhip 
in  great  numbers  ;  and  at  laft  the  falfe  keel  alfo  was 
deltroy ed,  while  the  rock  kept  grating  her  bottom 
with  fuch  force  as  to  be  heard  in  the  fore  ftore-room.  It 
was  now  neceffary  to  lighten  the  (hip  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  this  was  done  with  all  expedition  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  50  tons.  In  the  morningofthe 
nth  of  June  they  difeovered  the  land  at  about  eight 
leagues  diilance,  without  any  ifland  between,  on  which 
they  could  have  been  fent  afhore  in  the  event  of  the 
fhip  going  to  pieces,  that  fo  they  might  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  main  land  by  turns.  To  add  to  their  dif- 
trefs,  the  fhip  drew  fo  much  water,  that  it  could  fcarce 
be  kept  under  by  three  pumps.  Daftly,  it  appeared, 
that  even  the  rifing  of  the  tide,  on  which  they  had 
utltimately  depended  for  relief,  was  infufficient  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  as  the  day  tide  fell  confiderably 
ftiort  of  that  in  the  night-time.  Having  therefore 
lightened  the  fhip  flill  farther,  by  throwing  out  every 
thing  that  could  polfibly  be  fpared,  they  waited  with 
patience  for  the  next  tide ;  when,  after  incredible  ex¬ 
ertion,  the  fhip  righted,  and  they  got  her  over  the 
ledge  of  the  rock  into  deep  water.  By  continual  la¬ 
bour,  however,  the  men  were  at  laft  fo  much  exhaufted, 
that  they  could  not  ftand  to  the  pumps  more  than  five 
or  fix  minutes  at  a  time  ;  after  which  they  threw 
themfelves  flat  on  the  deck,  though  a  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  between  thtee  and  four  niches  deep  ran  over  it ; 
and  in  this  fixation  they  lay  till  others,  exhaufted 
as  well  as  themfelves,  took  their  places,  on  which  they 
ftarted  up  again,  and  renewed  their  exertions.  In 
this  dreadful  extremity  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  midfliipxnan, 
propofed  the  expedient  of  fotheiing  the  fhip,  as  it  is 
called,  by  which  means  he  faid  that  he  had  feen  a  mer¬ 
chant  (hip  brought  from  Virginia  to  London  after  ihe 
had  fprung  a  leak  that  admitted  more  than  four  feet 
water  in  an  hour.  The  expedient  being  approved  of, 
it  was  put  in  execution  in  the  following  manner.  He 
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took  a  lower  ftnddmg-fail,  and  having-  mixed  a  large  mile, 
quantity  of  oakum  and  wool  together,  Hitched  them 
down  by  handfuls  as  lightly  as  pcffible;  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  fpread  over  with  the  dung  of  the  fheep 
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and  other  filth.  The  fail  was  then  hauled  under  the 
lhip’s  bottom  by  means  of  ropes  which  kept  it  ex¬ 
tended.  When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the  wool  and 
oakum,  with  part  of  the  fail,  were  forced  inwards  by 
the  preffure  of  the  water,  which  thus  prevented  its 
own  ingrefs  in  fiich  an  effectual  manner,  that  one 
pump,  in  (lead  of  three,  was  now  fufficient  to  keep  it 
under.  Thus  they  got  the  fiiip  into  a  convenient  port 
on  the  coafl  of  New  Holland,  where  there  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  fully  repairing  her  defe&e  Here  they 
difeovered  that  their  prefervation  had  not  been  owing 
entirely  to  the  expedient  above  mentioned  ;  for  one  of 
the  holes  was  in  a  great  meafnre  filled  up  by  a  piece 
of  rock  which  had  broken  off  and  fluck  in  it ;  and 
this  hole  was  fo  large,  that  had  it  not  been  filled  up 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  they  muff  undoubtedly 
have  perifhed  notwithflanding  all  the  afli fiance  that 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  pumps. 

The  dangers  they  fuflained  in  navigating  this  coail 
were  innumerable,  infomuch  that  for  very  near  three 
months  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  man  conflantly 
in  the  chains  heaving*  the  lead.  They  were  always 
entangled  among  rocks  and  fhoals,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  dellroy  a  lefs  experienced  navigator  ;  and 
even  Mr  Cook,  with  all  his  fagacity,  could  not  fome- 
times  have  extricated  himfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
favourable  interpofition  of  feme  natural  events,  which 
no  human  penetration  could  forefee  or  have  the  leafl 
dependence  upon.  Of  this  we  fhall  only  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inflance.  Having  at  lafl,  as  they  thought, 
got  fafely  over  the  vafl  recefs  of  funk  rocks  with 
which  the  coail  of  New  Holland  is  furrounded,  they 
flattered  themfelves  that  all  danger  was  paffed,  and 
the  vafl  fwell  of  the  water  convinced  them  that  they 
were  now  in  the  open  ocean.  The  remembrance  of 
former  dangers,  however,  induced  them  frequently  to 
take  the  precaution  of  founding;  notwithflanding 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  about  1 4-j-0  S.  they  found 
themfelves  one  morning  only  about  a  mile  diilant  from 
the  moil  hideous  breakers,  though  the  fea  all  around 
was  unfathomable.  Their  fituation  was  rendered  the 
more  dreadful  by  its  being  a  dead  calm,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  carried  towards  the  rock  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  (hip’s 
head  turned  by  means  of  the  boats,  fhe  was  fcarceiy 
too  yards  diilant  from  it.  Their  only  refource  then 
was  to  tow  the  fhip,  if  poflible,  by  means  of  the  boats 
and  pinnace,  out  of  a  lituation  fo  very  perilous ;  but 
all  their  efforts  would  have  been  unfuccefsful,  had  not 
a  breeze  of  wind  fprung  up,  which,  though  too  light 
to  have  been  noticed  at  any  other  time,  was  found  to 
iecond  their  efforts  fo  effeddually,  that  the  fhip  began 
to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection  :  during  the  time  that  this  breeze  lailed, 
which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  they  had  made 
a  conilderable  way.  A  dead  calm  fucceeding,  they 
began  to  lofe  ground,  and  in  a  little  time  were  dri¬ 
ven  within  200  yards  of  the  rocks  :  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  the  breeze  returned,  and  lailed  ten  minutes  more  ; 
during  which  time  a  fmall  opening  was  perceived  in 
the  reef  at  the  diflance  of  about  a  esuarter  of  a 
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being  fent  out  to  examine  this 
that  it  was  not  more  than  the 
length  of  the  fhip  in  breadth,  v  but  that  there  was 
fmootli  water  within.  On  this  it  was  determined 
to  pufh  into  it  by  all  means.  The  attempt  fail¬ 
ed  of  fuccefs;  as,  jufl  when  they  had  brought  the 
fhip  with  great  labour  to  the  mouth  of  the  opening, 
they  found  a  current  fetting  out  from  it  by  reafon  of 
the  tide  now  beginning  to  ebb.  But  though  their 
hopes  were  difappointed  in  getting  through  the  open¬ 
ing*  they  were,  by  the  current  fetting  out  from  it,  dri¬ 
ven  in  a  very  fhort  time  to  the  diflance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  rocks  ;  and  by  dint  of  towing  and  other 
exertions,  they  were  got  by  noon  to  the  diflance  of 
two  miles.  This  temporary  deliverance,  however, 
afforded  but  fmall  profpedl  of  being  ultimately  re¬ 
lieved.  They  had  flill  no  other  expectation  than 
of  being  forced  back  into  their  former  fituation  by 
the  return  of  the  tide ;  but  happily  they  now  per¬ 
ceived  another  opening  about  a  mile  to  the  weft- 
ward.  Mr  Hicks  the  lieutenant  being  fent  to  exa¬ 
mine  this  opening,  returned  with  an  account  of  its  be¬ 
ing  narrow  and  hazardous,  but  capable  of  being  paf¬ 
fed.  To  this  place  therefore  the  fhip  was  dire&ed  by 
every  pofiible  means;  and  a  light  breeze  happening  to 
fpring  up,  they  fortunately  reached  it,  and  were  in- 
ftantly  hurried  through  with  great  rapidity  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  returning  tide  ;  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  opening,  would  undoubtedly  have  dallied  them  to 
pieces  againil  the  rocks. 

lu  om  the  time  they  quitted  the  coafl  of  New  Hol¬ 
land  till  their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
our  navigators  met  with  no  other  danger  but  what  id 
common  in  fea- voyages.  They  were  obliged  to  flay 
for  feme  time  at  this  place  to  repair  their  damages; 
and  on  viewing  the  condition  of  the  fiiip,  found  they 
had  more  reafon  than  ever  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  preferved.  Both  the  falfe-keel 
and  main-keel  were  greatly  injured ;  great  part  of  the 
fhea  thing  was  torn  off ;  feveral  of  the  planks  were  much 
damaged,  and  among  thefe  there  were  two,  and  half  of 
another,  which  for  fix  feet  in  length  were  not  above 
the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickncfs,  bdides  being 
penetrated  with  worms  quite  to  the  timbers.  Here 
the  crew  were  extefiivdy  annoyed  by  ficknefs,  which 
obliged  them  to  remain  much  longer  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  done  :  and  it  is  Worthy  of  notice,  that 
every  one  of  the  crew  was  ill  excepting  the  fail-mak-r, 
an  old  man  between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  drunk  every  night.  Poor  Tupia,  with  his  boy 
Tayeto,  fell  facrifices  to  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  as  well  as  the  furgeon,  three  feamen,'  and  Mr 
Green’s  fervant.  Nor  did  the  evil  flop  here ;  for  on 
their  fetting  out  from  Batavia,  the  feeds  of  difeafe 
which  had  been  received  there  broke  out  in  the  mofl 
violent  and  fatal  manner,  infomuch  that  in  the  courfe 
of  about  fix  weeks  there  died  one  of  Mr  Banks’s  af- 
fi  ft  ants,  by  name  Mr  Sporing,  Mr  Parkingfon  his  na¬ 
tural  hiilory  painter,  Mr  Green  the  aflronomer,  the 
boatfwain,  carpenter,  and  mate  ;  Mr  Monkhoufc  the 
midfiiipman,  the  corporal  of  the  marines,  two  of  the 
carpenter’s  crew,  and  nine  feamen.  Even  the  jolly  old 
fail-maker  could  now  hold  out  no  longer  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  his  death  might  not  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed 
to  his  being  lefs  plentifully  fupplied  with  liquors  than 
3  ^  formerly, 
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Cook,  formerly,  might  have  deferved  inquiry.  Thefe  unfor- 

' — v -  tunate  events  probably  made  a  confiderable  impreflion 

on  Mr  Cook’s  mind ;  and  perhaps  induced  him  to 
dirett  his  attention  to  thofe  methods  of  preferving  the 
health  of  feamen  which  he  afterwards  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  After  touching  at  St 
Helena,  they  continued  their  voyage  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  iith  of  June  1771  j  and 
on  the  29th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  his  Majefty 
tefbified  his  approbation  of  Mr  Cook’s  condud  by  ap¬ 
pointing  him  a  captain  in  the  navy.  On  this  occafion 
Mr  Cook  wi Hied  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
poll* captain,  which,  though  not  more  profitable  than 
the  other,  is  more  honourable  ;  but  this  being  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  rules  of  preferment  in  the  navy,  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  could  not  agree  to  it... 

Captain  Cook  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in¬ 
active.  The  idea  of  a  fouthern  continent  had  long 
been  entertained,  and  Mr  Dalrymple  had  renewed  the 
attention  of  the  public  towards  the  queflion,  by  his 
hiflorical  collection  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
publifhed  in  two  quarto  -volumes,  one  in  1770,  the 
other  in  1771.  To  determine  the  matter  finally,  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  was  again  fent  out :  and  the  objed  of  this 
voyage  was  not  merely  to  fettle  the  queflion  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  but  to  extend  the  geography  of  the  globe  to 
its  utmoft  limits.  That  the  undertaking  might  be 
carried  on  with  the  greater  advantage,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  two  fhips,  on  the  choice  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  which  the  utmoft  attention  was  bellowed. 
The  fuccefsful  voyage  which  had  already  been  made 
in  the  Endeavour,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  that  fhip  be- 
ing  a  proper  model  for  the  two  which  were  to  be  fent 
out ;  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Sandwich  concurring 
with  the  general  idea,  two  veffcls,  conftmded  by  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  built  the  Endeavour,  were  pur- 
chafed  for  the  voyage.  Thefe  were  about  1 4  or  16 
months  old  at  the  time  they  were  purchafed  ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Captain  Cook,  were  as  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  as  if  they  had  been  but  newly  built.  The  larger 
of  the  two,  of  462  tons  burden,  was  named  the  Refo- 
iution  ;  the  fmaller,  of  336  tons,  had  the  name  of  the 
Adventure  :  the  complement  of  men  on  board  the 
former,  of  which  Captain  Cook  was  commander,  be¬ 
ing  1 1 2 ;  on  the  latter,  commanded  by  Mr  Tobias  Fur- 
neaux,  81.  In  their  equipment,  every  article  that 
could  be  fuppofed  neceffary,  however  much  out  of  the 
common  line,  was  procured,  and  every  circumflance 
that  could  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage  was  attended  to  in  the  mofl  fcrupulous 
manner.  Befides  the  ufual  ftores  and  provifions,  all 
of  which  were  of  the  bell  kinds,  the  fhips  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  malt,  four-krout,  falted  cabbage,  portable 
foup,  falop,  muftard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  beer,  and 
infpiflated  wort.  Mr  Hodges,  an  excellent  landfcape 
painter,  was  engaged  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
of  fuch  obje&s  as  required  them.  Mr  John  Reinhold 
Forfter,  with  his  fon,  were  both  engaged,  in  order  to 
explore  and  collect  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  palled  ;  and  laftly,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  the  voyage  as  complete  as 
poftible,  Mr  William  Wales  and  Mr  William  Bay  ley 
were  engaged  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  make  ce- 
kftiai  ohfervations.  They  were  furnilhed  with  the 


bell  inftruments  of  every  kind,  and  among  the  reft  Coc 
with  four  time-pieces ;  three  conftrudled  by  Mr  ~ 
Arnold,  and  one  by  Mr  Kendal  on  Mr  Harrifon’s 
principles. 

At  Plymouth  Captain  Cook  received  his  inftruc- 
tions  ;  which  were  not  only  to  fail  round  the  globe, 
but  to  fail  round  it  in  high  fouthern  latitudes,  and  to 
make  fuch  traverfes  as  might  finally  refolve  the  queflion 
concerning  the  fouthern  continent.  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftrudlions  he  fet  fail  on  the  13th  of  July  1772, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  reached  the  Ma- 
deiras.  As  he  pioceeded  afterwards  in  his  voyage,  he 
made  three  puncheons  of  beer  from  the  infpiflated  wort  | 
carried  out  along  with  him,  and  found  it  excellen  ly 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  provided  the  material  could 
have  been  kept  without  fermentation  in  its  infpiuated 
flate  ;  but  as  this  was  found  impoffible,  the  expedient 
fe^ms  to  have  failed.  In  this  voyage,  however,  the 
Captain  ufed  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  fueli  methods  as 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
health  of  his  men.  In  rainy  weather,  he  took  care 
that  the  fiiip  fhould  be  aired  and  dried  by  means  of  , 
fires  made  between  the  decks,  the  damp  places  were 
fmoked,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  air  their  bed¬ 
ding,  and  wafh  and  dry  their  clothes,  whenever  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered.  Thus  he  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  without  having  a  fingle  man  fick.  Having  left 
it,  and  kept  on  his  courfe  to  the  fouthward,  lie  foon 
began  to  meet  with  cold  and  ftormy  weather,  by  which 
he  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  his  live  flock  of  fheep,  hogs,, 
and  geefe.  The  bad  effe&s  of  this  ftormy  weather  up¬ 
on  the  men  were  guarded  againft  by  an  addition  to 
their  clothing,  and  giving  them  a  dram  on  particular 
occafions.  On  the  fixth  of  December,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  50°  40',  he  fell  in  with  iflands  of  ice,  and 
continued  among  them  in  various  latitudes  till  the 
17th  of  January  1773  ;  when  he  fet  fail  for  New  Zea¬ 
land,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th. 

The  reception  of  our  navigator  by  the  New  Zealan¬ 
ders  was  now  much  more  friendly  than  in  the  former 
voyage,  fo  that  there  were  no  contefts  with  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  nor  did  Captain  Cook  obferve  any  one  of  thofe 
whom  he  had  feen  before,  neither  was  there  the  fmal-* 
left  remembrance  of  former  hoftilities.  Having  flaid 
in  this  country  till  the  7  th  of  June,  our  navigators  fet 
fail  for  Otaheite  ;  but  during  the  voyage  the  crews  of 
both  fhips  were  attacked  by  the  feurvy.  Thofe  of  the 
Adventure  were  in.  a  very  fickly  ftate ;  the  cook  was 
dead,  and  20  of  her  bell  men  incapable  of  duty.  On 
board  the  Refolution  matters  were  much  better ;  and 
the  only  reafon  that  could  be  conje&ured  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  was,  that  the  people  of  the  Adventure  had 
been  in  an  habit  of  body  more  inclined  to  the  feurvy 
than  thofe  of  the  Refolution,  and  had  eat  fewer  vege¬ 
tables.  Here  it  was  obferved,  that  the  averfion  of  fea¬ 
men  to  a  change  of  diet  is  fo  great,  that  it  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  Heady  and  perfevering  example  of 
a  commander.  While  he  remained  at  New  Zealand,, 
the  Captain-  had  difeovered  a  tree  which  greatly  re- 
fembled  the  American  black  fpiuce.  Perfuaded, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  effe&s 
equally  falutary  on  the  health  of  the  people,  he  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  brewing  beer  from  it.  This  was 
done  while  they  continued  at  Dufky  Bay,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  want  of  vegetables,  which  were  not  to  be 
5  5*  procured' 
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!ook  procured  there  ;  but  on  removing  to  Queen  Charlotte’s 

-  -v -  Sound,  they  were  more  fortunate.^Captain  Cook 

himfelf  went  to  look  out  for  antifcorbutic  vegetables  ; 
and  returned  in  a  very  ihort  time  with  a  boat-load  of 
fcnrvy-grafs,  celery,  &c.  Thefe  were  boiled  with  the 
peas  and  wheat  ;  and  though  fome  of  the  people  dif- 
liked  them  at  firft,  they  foon  became  fo  fenfible  of 
their  good  effe&s,  that  they  cheerfully  followed  the 
example  of  the  reft  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  crew  from 
the  fcurvy  and  other  diftempers  was  by  every  one  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  New  Zealand  fpruce  beer  and  vege¬ 
tables.  From  this  time  forward  the  Captain  had  fcarce 
oceafion  to  give  orders  for  gathering  vegetables  when 
they  came  to  any  land. 

During  this  voyage  Captain  Cook  experienced  ano¬ 
ther  narrow  efcape  from  fhipwreck.  Being  becalmed 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league  from  a  reef  of  rocks 
near  Ofnaburg  Ifiand,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  order 
out  the  boats  to  tow  off  the  (hips  ;  but  this  was  found 
iinpoftible.  The  cahn  continuing,  and  the  fituation 
of  our  navigators  becoming  every  moment  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  tlie  Captain  attempted  to  get  through  an 
opening  in  the  reef  which  he  had  judged  practicable: 

(but  on  approaching  it,  found  that  there  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  depth  of  water ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
draught  of  the  tide  through  it  forced  the  (hip  thither  in 
a  manner  fearce  to  be  refilled.  One  of  the  warping  ma¬ 
chines,  with  about  400  fathoms  of  rope,  was  then  or¬ 
dered  out,  but  did  not  produce  any  effedb.  They  were 
within  two  cables  length  of  the  breakers,  and  no  bot¬ 
tom  could  be  found  for  calling  anchor.  Having  no 
other  refource,  however,  they  did  drop  an  anchor  ; 
but  before  it  took  hold,  the  Refolution  was  in  lefs 
than  three  fathoms  water,  and  llruck  at  every  fall  of 
the  fea,  which  broke  violently  clofe  under  her  Hern, 
threatening  deftru&ion  to  every  one  "on  board.  At 
laft  the  tide  ceafing  to  a£l  in  the  fame  direction,  the 
boats  were  ordered  to  try  to  tow  off  the  veffel ;  in 
which  being  affifted  by  the  land-breeze,  which  fortu¬ 
nately  fprung  up  at  that  inllant,  they  with  much  labour 
fuec  ceded. 

Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  the  South  Sea 
iflands,  Captain  Cook  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and 
from  thence  fet  fail  for  the  fouthern  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America.  Here  he  explored  all  the  iflands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  fafety  on  the  30th  of  July  1774, 
having  been  abfent  three  years  and  18  days  ;  and  in  all 
that  time  loft  only  one  man,  who  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  probably  begun  before  he  fet  out  on  the  voy¬ 
age- 

The  reception  our  navigator  how  met  with  was  flut¬ 
ed  to  his  merit.  He  was  immediately  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  poft-captain,  and  foon  after  unanimoufly  elec¬ 
ted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  from  whom  he 
received  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  beft  expe¬ 
rimental  paper  that  had  appeared  throughout  the  year. 
It  was  tlie  cuftom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  delivery 
of  this  medal,  annually  to  make  an  elaborate  difeourfe, 
containing  the  hiftory  of  that  part  of  feience  for  which 
the  medal  was  given  ;  and  as  tlie  fubjeCl  of  Captain 
Cook’s  paper  (the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of 
feamen)  was  analogous  to  the  profefTion  of  Sir  John 
Pringle  himfelf  as  a  phyfician,  he  had  the  greater  op¬ 
portunity  of  difplaying  his  eloquence  on  tlie  occafiom 
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The  fpeech  he  made  was  in  the  higheft  degree  honour¬ 
able  to  Captain  Cook.  He  remarked,  that  the  Society 
had  never  more  meritorioufly  bellowed  the  medal  than 
on  the  perfon  who  now  received  it.  “  If  (fays  he) 
Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him  who  faved  the 
life  of  a  fingle  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  due  to  the 
man  who,  having  himfelf  faved  many,  perpetuates  in 
your  Tranfadions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may 
now,  on  the  molt  diftant  voyages,  preferve  numbers  of 
her  intrepid  fons,  her  mariners  ;  who,  braving  every 
danger,  have  fo  liberally  contributed  to  the  fame,  to 
the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?”  Thefe  honourable  teflimonies  of  the  public  re¬ 
gard,  however,  Captain  Cook  did  not  receive,  being 
already  embarked  on  another  voyage,  from  which  lie 
never  returned. 

The  third  voyage  of  this  celebrated  navigator  was 
not  undertaken  by  any  exprefs  command  of  his  Ma- 
jefly.  Captain  Cook  had  already  done  fo  much,  that 
it  was  thought  but  reafonable  he  fhould  now  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  ;  and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  in  the  more  comfortable  manner,  befides 
his  rank  of  poft-captain  in  the  navy,  lie  was  alfo  made 
a  captain  in  Greenwich.  Still,  however,  there  were 
fome  points  in  the  fcience  of  geography  which  had  very- 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  were  in¬ 
deed  of  fuch  importance  as  to  become  a  national  concern, 
Thefe  were  to  difeover  the  connexion  between  Afia  and 
America,  and  to  determine  whether  there  was  not  a  pof- 
fibility  of  fhortening  the  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by- 
failing  round  the  northern  parts  of  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Afia.  Many  attempts,  indeed,  had  already 
been  made  by  various  navigators  of  different  nations  ; 
but  all  of  them  had  failed,  and,  what  was  worfe,  had 
left  the  point  ftill  undetermined.  An  aCl  of  parlia¬ 
ment  had  been  paffed  in  1745,  by  which  a  reward  of 
L.  20,000  was  held  out  to  the  (hips  of  any  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  fubje&s  for  accomplifhing  this  important  voy¬ 
age,  but  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  Ills  Majefty  ;  and  this  reward  was  further 
confined  to  the  finding  out  of  the  north-weft  paffage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  through  Hudfon’s  Bay.  In  the 
year  1776,  however,  both  the  errors  jull  mentioned 
were  corre&ed.  It  was  now  cna&ed,  “  That  if  any 
/hip  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majefty’ s  fubjedls,  or  to 
his  Majefty,  (hall  find  out,  and  fail  through,  any  paf¬ 
fage  by  fea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
in  any  direction  or  parallel  of  the  northern  hemifpliere, 
to  the  northward  of  the  5 2d  degree  of  northern  lati¬ 
tude  ;  the  owners  of  fuch  (hips,  if  belonging  to  any 
of  his  Majefty’s  fubjects,  or  the  commanders,  officers, 
and  feamen,  of  fuch  ftiip  belonging  to  his  Majefty, 
dial!  receive,  as  a  reward  for  fueh  difeovery,  the  Turn 
of  L.  20,000. 

It  was  not,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  now  deem¬ 
ed  proper  to  folicit  Captain  Cook  to  undergo  frefh 
dangers  by  undertaking  a  voyage  of  this  kind;  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  he  was  univerfally  looked  upon  to  be 
the  fitted  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  the  purpofe,  the 
eyes  of  every  perfon  were  tacitly  fixed  upon  him  :  he 
yvas  confulted  on  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  foli- 
cited  to  name  the  perfon  whom  he  judged  moil  proper 
to  condu&it.  To  determine  this  point,  Captain  Cook, 
£>ir  Hugh  Pallifer,  and  Mr  Stephens,  were  invited  to 
the  houfe  of  Eord  Sandwich  to  dinner;  where*  befides 
3  D  2  the 
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O  ok.  the  confideration  of  the  proper  officer  for  conducing 
expedition,  many  things  were  faid  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  defign.  They  enlarged  upon  its  gran¬ 
deur  and  dignity,  its  coiifequences  to  navigation  an  1 
fcience,  and  the  completenefs  it  would  give  to  the 
whole  fyflem  of  difcoveries;  until  at  laft  Captain  Cook 
was  fo  much  inflamed  by  the  reprefentation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  voyage,  that  he  ilarted  up,  and  declared 
that  he  would  conduct  it  himfelf.  This  was  what  the 
parties  prefent  had  defired,  and  probably  expe&ed  ; 
his  offer  was  therefore  inftantly  laid  before  the  king, 
and  Captain  Cook  appointed  commander  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  by  the  loth  of  February  1776.  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  agreed,  that  on  his  return  from  the  voyage 
he  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  place  at  Greenwich  ;  and 
if  no  vacancy  occurred  during  the  interval,  the  officer 
who  fucceeded  him  was  to  refign  in  his  favour.  The 
inllru&ions  he  npw  received  were,  that  he  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  the  high  latitudes  between  the  continents  of 
Alia  and  America,  and  if  poifible  return  to  England 
along  the  northern  coafls  of  Afia  and  Europe.  This 
was  moil  probably  the  refult  of  the  Captain’s  own  de¬ 
liberations,  and  what  had  been  fuggeiled  by  him  to  Lord 
Sandwich  and  other  people  in  power.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  defired  to  fail  firfl  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  thro’ 
the  chain  of  newly  difcovered  iflands  which  he  had 
lately  viiited.  After  having  crofted  the  equator,  and 
palled  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  he  was  then  to  hold  fnclr  a  courfe  as  might 
tend  to  fettle  many  interefling  points  of  geography, 
and  produce  fome  intermediate  difcoveries,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  fcene  of  operation.  With  regard 
to  this  principal  objedl,  he  was  ordered,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  on  the  coafl  of  New  Albion,  to  nroceed 
northward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  65  degrees,  without 
lofing  any  time  in  exploring  creeks  or  rivers  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  that  latitude  :  and  for  his  further  en¬ 
couragement,  the  acl  of  1745,  offering  a  premium  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  paflage,  was  amended  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  mentioned.  That  nothing  might  be  want¬ 
ing  which  could  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  grand  ex¬ 
pedition,  Lieutenant  Pickerfgill  was  fent  out,  in  1776, 
with  directions  to  explore  the  coafls  of  Baffin’s  Bay  ; 
and  the  next  year  Lieutenant  Young  was  commifiioned 
cot  only  to  examine  the  weftern  parts  of  that  bay,  but 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  paflage  on  that  fide  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nothing,  however,  was 
performed  by  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  which  in  the 
kail  could  promote  Captain  Cook’s  fuccefs.  Two 
reflels  were  provided  as  in  the  former  voyage,  viz,  the 
Refolution  and  the  Difcovery  ;  the  command  of  the 
former  being  given  to.  Captain  Cook,  and  of  the  latter 
to  Captain  Charles  Clerke.  The  only  thing  in  which 
the  appointment  of  the  Difcovery  differed  from  that 
of  the  Refolution  was,  that  the  former  had  no  marine 
officer  on  board.  Every  degree  of  attention  was  bs- 
ftowed,  as  in  the  former  voyage,  upon  the  proper 
vi&ualling  and  other  neceflarie.s  for  the  two  fhips 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  which  our 
navigator  intended  to  vifit  might  derive  fome  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  from  the  intercourfe  they  had  with  him, 
it  was  detemined  to  fend  abroad  a  breed  of  domellfc 
animals,  and  like  wife  a  quantity  of  ufeful  feeds,  to  be 
left  in  proper  places.  With  this  view,  a  bull,  two 
cows  with  their  calves,  and  feveral  fheep^  with  hay  and 
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corn  for  their  ikbiiflenee,  were  taken  on  boar*!  •  and  Co.*, 
it  was  llkewife  purpofed  to  take  in  others  at  the  Cape  — v-^ 
of  Good  Hope.  A  large  alfortinent  of  iron  tools  and 
trinkets  was  alio  fent  out  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  ever*  thing 
that  could  be  judged  proper  either  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives  or  to  prove  ferviceable  to 
them,  was  provided  for  the  voyage,  as  weH  as  every 
convenience  for  the  Ihips  companies.  In  the  former 
voyage  Captain  Cook  had  brought  along  with  him  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  named  Omai, 
who  relided  in  England  during  the  interval  between 
the  fecond  and  third  voyages,  and  was  now  happy  at 
getting  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Iris  own  coun¬ 
try.  Though  he^could  by  no  means  complain  of  the 
entertainment  he  had  met  with  in  England,  the  idea 
of  returning  home  loaded  with  treafure,  which  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  among  his  countrymen, 
fcon  overcame  all  uneafy  fenfations  which  the  leaving 
of  his  Englifh  friends  might  excite.  His  majdly  had 
taken  care  to  furnilh  him  with  every  thing  that  could 
polfibly  be  of  ufe  when  he  came  to  his  native  country; 
and  he  had  belides  received  feveral  valuable  prefents 
from  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  feveral 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  ;  fo  that 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  polfibly  be  done  to 
convey,  by  his  means,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  Iflands  an  idea  of  the  Britifu  power  and  great- 
nefs. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  voyage,  our  na¬ 
vigator  fet  fail  from  the  Nore  on  the  25th  of  June 
1776;  but  by  reafon  of  fome  delay  in  receiving  his  in- 
R:  n&ions,  did  not  leave  Plymouth  till  the  1 2th  of  July. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  fea  before  he  began  his 
operations  for  preferving  the  health  of  his  people  ; 
which  were  found  equally  efficacious  in  this  as  iu  the 
former  voyage.  Finding  his  ilock  of  provender  for 
the  animals  on  board  likely  to  run  Ihort,  he  touched 
at  '*Tener:fFe,  in  order  to  procure  a  fupply,  having 
judged  that  to  be  a  more  proper  place  than  Madeira 
for  the  purpofe.  On  failing  from  thence  he  ran  a . 
great  rilk  of  running  upon  fome  funk  rocks  on  the 
ifland  of  Bonavifta  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  on  other 
occafions  of  danger,  he  behaved  with  the  fame  judge¬ 
ment,  coolnefs,  and  prefence  of  mind,  that  diilinguilhed 
him  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  On  the 
1 2th  of  Augull  he  arrived  before  Port  Praya,  in  one 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands  named  St  Jago  ;  but  not 
finding  it  neeeflary  to  go  in  there,  he  continued  his 
voyage  to  the  fouthward.  The  weather  now  be¬ 
coming  gloomy  and  rainy,  required  a  continuance  of 
the  methods  he  had  already  pradtifed  for  preferving 
the  health  of  his  people  ;  and,  as  formerly,  they  were 
attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs*  In  this  voyage, 
the  effect  of  thefe  precautions  was  the  more,  lemark- 
able,  as  at  this  time  the  Teams  of  the  veffel  were  opened 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  admit  the  rain,  fo  that  icarce 
any  perfon  on  board  could  lie  dry  in  his  bed  ;  and  all 
the  officers  in  the  gun-room  were  driven  out  oL their 
cabbins  by  the  water  which  came  through  the  fides. 

Such  was  tfie  humanity  of  the  commander,  however, 
that  while  the  fhips  continued  at  fea,  he  would  not 
truft  the  workmen  over  their  fides  to  repair  the  de¬ 
fers,  though  caulkers  were  employed  in  the  infide  as 
foon  as  fettled  weather  returned.  On  the  x  ft  of 
September  our  navigators  croffed  the  equator,  and  on 
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the  18th  of  October  anchored  in  Table  Bay  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  they  met  with  a  violent 
tern  pelt,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  both  on  feu  and 
land.  It  laded  three  days,  and  the  Refolution  was 
the  only  fhip  in  the  bay  that  rode  out^thc  tlorm  with¬ 
out  dragging  her  anchors.  On  (bore  the  tents  and 
obfervatory  were  dellroyed,  and  the  aftronomieal  qua¬ 
drant  narrowly  efcaped  irreparable  damage.  The  l)if- 
covery,  which  had  been  foine  time  later  in  failing 
from  England,  was  driven  off  the  coad,  and  did  not 
arrive  till  the  10th  of  November. 

While  they  remained  in  this  place,  a  difader  happen¬ 
ed  which  threatened  the  lofs  of  mod  of  their  live  dock. 
The  bull  and  two  cows  had  been  put  afhore  to  graze 
among  other  cattle  ;  but  Captain  Cook  had  been  advi- 
fed  to  keep  the  fneep,  16  in  number,  near  the  tents, 
where  they  were  penned  in  every  night.  Some  dogs 
having  got  in  among  them  in  the  night-time,  killed 
four,  and  difperfed  the  red.  Six  of  them  were  reco¬ 
vered  the  next  day,  but  the  two  rams  and  two  of  the  fi¬ 
ned  ewes  in  the  flock  were  milling.  The  captain  applied 
to  Baron  Plettenburg  the  governor ;  but  all  his  endea¬ 
vours  were  urifuccefsful,  until  he  employed  fome  of  the 
meaned  and  lowed  of  the  people,  fellows  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  was,  that  for  a  ducatoon  they  would  cut  their 
matter’s  throat,  burn  the  houfe  over  his  head,  and  bury 
him  and  his  whole  family  in  afhes.  This  is  mentioned  as 
an  indauce  how  far  the  Loaded  policy  of  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  falls  fhort  of  its 
alleged  perfection.  After  all,  two  of  the  dndt  ewes 
in  the  flock  were  miffing,  and  never  could  be  recover¬ 
ed.  The  captain,  therefore,  to  repair  this  lofs,  and 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  original  dock,  purchafed 
two  young  bulls,  two  done  horfes,  two  mares,  two 
heifers,  two  rams,  feveral  ewes  and  goats,  with  fome 
rabbits  and  poultry  ;  when,  having  liniiliedall  his  bu- 
fmefs,  he  fet  fail  on  the  30th  of  November,  though  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  of  December  that  he  got  clear  of 
land.  Soon  after  his  putting  to  fca,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  feveral  of  the  goats,  efpecially  the  mules, 
together  with  fome  fheep  ;  and  it  was  frith  the  utmod 
difficulty  that  the.  red  of  the  cattle  were  preferved*  by 
reafon  of  the  fhip  tolling  and  tumbling  about  in  a  very 
heavy  lea.  Haying  explored  fome  defolate  iflands  in  the 
fouthern  leas,  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand. 
During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our  navigators  were 
involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  Captain  Cook’s  life,  “  they  failed  30.0  leagues 
in  the  dark”  The  fird  land  they  afterwards  reached 
was  New  Holland  ;  where,  having  remained  till  the  30th 
of  January  1777,  they  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  February  they  anchored  in  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Sound.  Here  the  people  were  fhy  and  timorous,  on 
account  of  their  having  formerly  deftroyed  10  ol  Cap¬ 
tain  Furneaux’s  people,  who  had  been  lent  afhore  to 
gather  vegetables.  The  caufe  of.  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  known,  as  none  of  the.  party  were  left  alive  to  tell 
the  news.  Lieutenant  Burney,  who  went  afhore  in 
qued  of  them,  found  only  fome  fragments  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  kill¬ 
ed  and  eaten  by  the  favages.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  Captain  Cook,  at  this  didance  of  time,  to  relent  the 
injury  ;  he  even  refilled  to  put  to  death  a  chief  named 
Kahoora ,  who,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  them- 
felves,  had  killed  Mr  Rowe  the  commander  of  the  par- 
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ty.  Fie  was,  however,  particularly  careful  that  no 
opportunity  fhould  now  be  given  the  favages  of  com¬ 
mitting  fuch  an  a6lion  with  impunity;  and  with  this 
view  a  boat  was  never  fent  on  fliore  without  being  well 
armed,  and  the  men  under  the  command  of  fuch  offi¬ 
cers  as  could  be  depended  upon.  The  New  Zealanders 
were  no  fooner  aflured  of  Captain  Cook’s  pacific  dii- 
poiition,  than  they  threw  afide  their  fears  and  fufpi- 
cions,  and  entered  into  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  people.  It  would  have  been  the  lefs  excufable  in 
Captain  Cook  to  have  revenged  at  this  time  the  maf- 
facre  of  Mr  Rowe’s  party,  as  lie  was  adured  that  the 
quarrel  originated  from  fome  petty  thefts  of  the  favages, 
which  were  too  hadily  refei?ted  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  mifehief  would 
have  happened. 

On  the  25th  of  February  our  navigator  left  New 
Zealand,  taking  with  him,  at  the  requeft  of  Omar, 
two  boys,  the  elded  about  1 8  and  the  younged  about 
10.  Thefe  were  foon  cured  of  their  paffion  for  tra¬ 
velling,  being  both  violently  fea-fick  ;  but  as  it  was 
then  too  late  to  repent,  they  exprefled  their  grief  in 
loud  and  alinod  continual  lamentation  ;  and  this  in  a 
kind  of  long  which  feemed  to  con  fid  of  the  praifes  of 
their  native  country,  whence  they  were  now  to  be  fe- 
parated  for  ever.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fea-lick- 
nefs  abated,  their  lamentations  became  lefs  frequent, 
and  at  lad  ceafed  entirely;  their  native  country  was 
forgotten,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly  attached 
to  their  new  friends  the  Euglifli  as  if  they  had  been 
born  among  them. 

So  much  time  was  now  fpent  in  failing  up  and  down 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  feveral'  new  iflands  were- 
difeovered,.  that  Captain  Cook  judged  it  impoffible  to> 
’accomplilh  any  thing  for  this  year  in  the  high  northern, 
latitudes  ;  for  which  reafon  he  determined  to  bear  a- 
way  for  the  Friendly  Iflands,  in  order  to  fupply  him- 
fclf  with  thofe  neeeflanes  which  he  had  found  impof- 
iible  to  be  got  at  any  of  the  iflands  which  he  had  juft 
difeovered.  I11  his  run  thither  feveral  new  iflands  were 
vifited  ;  and  in  profecuting  thefe  difeoveries  Cur  navi¬ 
gator  once  more  narrowly  efcaped  being  fhip  wrecked.. 
The  danger  at  this  time  arofe  from  a  low  fandy 
iiland, which  the  Refolution  was  very  near  runningupon. 
From  this  flie  was  only  faved  by  the  circumdanee  of 
all  the  men  having  been  accidentally  called  upon  deck 
to  put  the  veffel  about,  and  mod  of  them  being  at 
their  flations  when  the  danger  was  difeovered.  Soon 
after  this  both  fhips  ftruck  upon  fome  funk  coral 
rocks,  but  happily  were  got  off  without  damage. 

Afte*r,  a  day  of  between  two  and  three  months. 
Captain  Cook  took  leave  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  on  the 
13th  of  July  1777;  on  the  12th  of  Augud 
reached  Otaheite,  where  he  introduced  Omai  to  his 
country  people,  and  whofe  reception  by  them  is  par¬ 
ticularly  related  under  the  next  article.  Here  the 
Captain  found  the  people  of  Otaheite  ready  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  thofe  of  Eimeo  ;  but  though  drongly 
foliated  by  the  former  to  affiff  them  in  an  expedition 
againd  their  enemies,  he  refufed  to  take  any  concern 
in  the  affair,  alleging, ,  by  way  of  excufe,  that  the 
people  of  Eimeo  had  never  offended  him.  This  feemed  i 
to  fatisfy  mod  of  the  chiefs;  but  one,  named  'To<ivhay 
was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  Captain  Cook  could  ne¬ 
ver  regain  his  favour.  He  even  threatened,  that  as 
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Cook,  foon  as  the  Captain  fhould  be  gone* . 

war  uponOtoo,  one  of  the  princes  of  thefe  iflands  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  kri£t  friendfnip  with  him ;  but  from 
this  he  was  deterred  by  the  Captain’s  threatening  to 
return  and  chakife  him  if  he  made  any  fuch  attempt. 
As  a  mark  of  Otoo’s  friendfhip,  he  gave  our  naviga¬ 
tor  a  canoe,  which  he  defired  him  to  carry  to  the  king 
of  Britain,  having  nothing  elfe,  as  he  faid,  worth  his 
acceptance. 

From  Otalieite  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  Eimeo, 
where,  on  account  of  fome  thefts  committed  by  the 
natives,  he  was  obliged  to  commence  hokilities,  by 
burning  a  number  of  their  war  canoes  and  even  fome 
_  houfes.  Thefe  tranfadtions  gave  him  much  concern  ; 
and  the  more  that  he  had  been  fo  much  folicited  to 
make  war  on  thefe  people  by  his  friends  at  Otaheite, 
to  whofe  entreaties  he  had  refufed  to  liken.  From 
Eimeo  he  proceeded  to  Huaheine,  where  he  faw  Omai 
finally  fettled,  and  lefe  with  him  the  two  New  Zealand 
youths  already  mentioned.  The  youngeft  of  thefe  was 
fo  much  attached  to  the  Englifh,  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  {hip  and  put  him  afhore  by 
force.  During  his  kay  on  this  if] and,  the  Captain  was 
obliged  to  punifli  a  thief  with  greater  feverity  than  he 
had  ever  done  before,  viz.  by  caufing  his  head  and 
beard  to  be  fhaved,  and  his  ears  cut  off.  Some  other 
Bifagreeable  tranfa&ions  took  place,  particulary  the 
defertion  of  two  of  his  people,  who  were  not  recovered 
without  the  greatefl  difficulty.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
.exertions  for  their  recovery,  he  found  it  neceffary  to 
detain  the  fon,  daughter,  and  fon-in-law,  of  the  chief 
of  an  ifland  named  Otaha.  This  had  almoft  produced 
very  ferious  confequences,  the  natives  having  formed 
a  plot  for  carrying  off  Captain  Cook  liimfelf,  as  well 


as  Captain  Clerke  and  Mr  Gore.  With  regard  to  the 
commander,  they  were  difappointed  by  his  own  cau¬ 
tion  and  vigilance  5  but  Meffrs  Clerke  and  Gore  were 
in  particular  danger  :  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
.circumkance  of  one  of  them  having  a  piftol  in  his  hand, 
as  they  walked  together  on  ffiore,  that  they  were  not 
feized. 

Having  left  the  Society  Iflands,  and  difeover- 
ed  a  new  group,  which,  in  honour  of  hi3  patron 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  our  commander  named  the 
Sandwich  IJles ,  he  fet  out  on  the  2d  of  January  1778 
on  his  voyage  northward.  In  this  he  was  very  fuc- 
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be  would  make  liis  circumnavigation  of  the  ifland,  and  cafl  anchor 
in  a  bay  called  Karahahooa ,  matters  were  greatly  al-  ' 
tered.  An  univerfal  difpofition  to  theft  and  plunder 
had  now  taken  place;  and  in  this  it  was  evident  that 
the  common  people  were  encouraged  by  their  chiefs, 
who  ffiared  the  booty  with  them.  Still,  however,  no 
hoftilities  were  commenced:  the  greatefl  honours  were 
paid  to  the  commander  ;  and,  on  his  going  afhore,  he 
was  received  with  ceremonies  little  fhort  of  adoration. 
A  vail  quantity  of  hogs  and  other  provifions  were 
procured  for  the  fhips  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February 
1779,  they  left  the  ifland,  not  without  mofl  magni¬ 
ficent  prefeuts  from  the  chiefs,  and  fuch  as  they  had 
never  before  received  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
luckily  they  met  with  a  fform  on  the  fixth  and  feventh 
of  the  fame  month;  during  which  the  Refolution 
fprung  the  head  of  her  foremafl  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakoa  bay  to 
have  it  re  paired..  As  they  returned,  Captain  Cook 
had  an  opportunity  of  fhowing  his  humanity  to  the 
people  by  the  relief  he  afforded  to  fome  of  their  canoes 
which  had  fuffered  in  the  florm.  The  fame  friendly 
intercourfe  which  had  formerly  been  held  with  the  . na¬ 
tives  now  commenced,  and  Captain  Cook  was  treated 
with  the  ufual  honours;  but  on  the  13th  of  this  month 
it  was  unhappily  broken  off  on  the  following  account. 
One  of  the  natives  being  dete&ed  in  ffealing  the 
tongs  from  the  armourer’s  forge  in  the  Difcovery,  was 
difmiffed  with  a  pretty  fevere  flogging;  but  this  example 
was  fo  far  from  being  attended  with  any  good  effedl, 
that  in  the  afternoon  another,  having  (hatched  up  the 
tongs  and  a  chiffel,  jumped  overboard  with  them  and 
fwam  for  the  fhore.  The  maker  and  midfhipman  were 
inftantly  difpatched  in  purfuit  of  him;  but  he  efcaped  on 
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board  a  canoe,  which  paddled  away  fo  quickly  that  the 
cutter  could  not  come  near  it.  A  chief  named  Pareah, 
who  was  at  this  time  on  board  the  Refolution,  under- 
ffanding  what  had  happened,  promifed  to  go  afhore 
and  get  back  the  flolen  goods  ;  but  before  this  could 
be  done  the  thief  had  made  his  efcape  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Captain  Coolt,  who  was  at  that  time  afhore, 
had  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  canoe  when  it  land¬ 
ed,  but  was  led  ©ut  of  the  way  by  fome  of  the  na¬ 
tives  who  pretended  to  be  his  guides.  The  tongs  and 
chiffel,  however,  were  brought  back  to  the  maker  as 
he  advanced  to  the  landing  place  ;  but  he  being  now 
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cefsful,  ascertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  of  joined  by  fome  of  the  rek  of  the  people  in  the  pin. 
Aiia  and  America,  whirh  hnrl  npvpi*  Kopn  rlnt-wa  _ u ^  i_  .  r  i  vi  .1  , 


Afia  and  America,  which  had  never  been  done,  or  but 
very  imperfe&ly,  before.  From  thefe  defolate  regions 
he  returned  to  the  ifland  of  Oonalafnka ;  whence  ha¬ 
ving  refitted  and  taken  in  provifions,  he  returned  to 
the  fouthward,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  reached 
the  Sandwich  Iflands,  where  he  difeovered  a  new  one 
named  Mowee ,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month 
another  of  much  larger  extent,  named  O-why-hee.  Se¬ 
ven  weeks  were  fpent  in  exploring  the  coaks  of  this 
ifland  ;  and  during  all  this  time  he  continued  to  have 
the  mok  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  people,  who, 
however,  appeared  to  be  much  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  thofe  of  any  ifland  our  navigators  had 
yet  touched  at.  Several  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
people  had  attached  themfelves  greatly  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  in  general  the  people  appeared  to  be 
much  more  honek  in  their  difpofitions  than  any  whom 
lie  had  ever  vifited.  But  by  the  time  he  had  flnifhed 


nace,  could  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the 
kolen  goods,  but  infiked  upon  having  the  thief  or  the 
canoe  which  carried  him  by  way  of  reprifal.  On 
his  preparing  to  launch  this  lak  into  the  water,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Pareah,  who  infilled  that  it  was  his 
property,  and  that  he  fhould  not  take  it  away.  As 
the  officer  paid  110  regard  to  his  remonkrances,  Pa¬ 
reah,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  krong  man,  fei¬ 
zed  him,  pinioned  his  arms  behind,  and  held  him 
faff  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  On  this  one  of  the  failors 
Rruck  the  chief  with  an  oar,  on  which,  quitting  the 
officer,  he  inkantly  fnatched  the  oar  out  of  the  man’s 
hand,  and  broke  it  in  two  acrofs  his  knee.  The  In¬ 
dians  then  attacked  the  failors  with*  kones,  and  foon 
drove  them  to  their  boats,  to  whieh  they  were  forced 
to  fwim,  as  they  lay  at  fome  dikance  from  the  fhore. 
The  officers  who  could  not  fwim  retired  to  a  fmall 
rock,  where  they  were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Indians  ; 

and 
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Cook,  and  here  the  mailer  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life, 
■~v  till  Pareah  returned  and  obhged  the  Indians  to  give 
over  their  attacks.  The  gentlemen,  fenfible  that  Pa- 
realms  prefence  alone  could  protetl  them,  entreated 
him  to  remain  with  them  till  they  could  be  brought 
off  in  the  boats.  On  his  refufal,  the  mailer  fet  out  to 
the  place  where  the  obfervatories  had  been  ere&ed,  for 
farther  afliftance;  but  Pareah,  who  met  him,  and  fuf- 
pe&ed  his  errand,  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the 
mean  time  the  multitude  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces 
the  pinnace,  after  having  taken  every  tiling  out  of  her 
that  was  loofe  :  on  the  return  of  Pareah,  however, 
they  were  again  difperfed,  and  fome  o£  the  oars  re¬ 
ft  oied,  after  which  the  gentlemen  were  ghnd  to  get  off 
in  f  fety.  Before  they  reached  the  fhip  Pareah  over¬ 
took  them  in  a  canoe,  and  delivered  the  midfhipman’s 
cap  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  fcufHe  ;  he 
alfo  joined  nofes  with  them  in  token  of  friendfhip,  and 
deiired  to  know  whether  Captain  Cook  would  kill  him 
on  account  of  what  had  happened.  They  alTiired 
him  that  he  would  not,  and  made  ligns  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  on  their  part.  On  this  he  left  them,  and  pad- 
died  over  to  the  town  of  Kavaroah  ;  and  that  was  the 
la  ft  time  that  he  was  feen  by  the  Englilh.  In  the  night¬ 
time  the  fentinels  were  much  alarmed  by  Ihrill  and 
melancholy  fouuds  from  the  adjacent  villages,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  lamentations  of  the  women.  Next 
day  it  was  found  that  the  large  cutter  of  the  Difco- 
very  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night-time  ;  on  which 
Captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  and  fmall  cutter  to 
go  under  the  command  of  the  fecond  lieutenant,  and 
to  ly  off  the  eall  point  of  the  bay  in  order  to  intercept 
all  the  canoes  that  might  attempt  to'  get  out,  and  if 
neceffary  .to  fire  upon  them.  The  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Refolution  was  difpatched  to  the  weftern  part  of 
the  bay  on  the  fame  fervice  ;  while  the  mailer  was  , 
fent  in  purfuit  of  a  large  double  canoe  already  under 
fail,  and  making  the  belt  of  her  way  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour.  He  foon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firing  a 
few  fhots,  obliged  her  to  run  on  fliore,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  to  leave  her.  This  was  the  canoe  belonging  to 
a  chief  named  Omea ,  whofe  perfon  was  reckoned  e- 
qually  facred  with  that  of  the  king,  and  to  the  ne- 
gledl  of  fecuring  him  we  may  attribute  the  fucceeding 
difafter.  Captain  Cook  now  formed  the  refolution  of 
going  in  perfon  to  feize  the  king  himfelf  in  his  capi¬ 
tal  of  Kavaroah  ;  and  as  there  was  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  he  had  fled,  it  was  his  defign  to  fecure  the  large 
canoes,  which  on  that  account  he  caufed  to  be  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  With  this  view  he  left  the  Ihip  a- 
bout  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  14th 
of  February,  being  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  ma¬ 
rines,  a  ferjeant,  corporal,  and  feven  private  men. 
The  crew  of  the  pinnace,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Roberts,  were  alfo  armed;  and  as  they  rowed  towards 
the  fliore,  the  captain  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her 
ftation  at  the  oppefite  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to 
affill  his  own  boat.  Having  landed  with  the  marines 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  the  Indians  flocked 
round  him,  and  prollrated  themfelves  before  him.  No 
fign  of  hoftility,  nor  even  much  alarm,  appeared  ;  the 
king’s  fons  waited  on  the  commander  as  foon  as  he 
fent  for  them,  and  by  their  means  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  readily  confentcd  to  go  on  board  ; 
but  in  a  little  time  the  Indians  began  to  arm 


themfelves  with  long  fpears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  Cook . 
and  to  put  on  thick  mats  which  they  me  as  defen-  v~ 
five  armour.  This  hollile  appearance  was  greatly 
augmented  by  an  unlucky  piece  of  news  which  was 
juft  now  brought  by  a  canoe,  viz.  that  one. of  the  In¬ 
dian  chiefs  had  been  killed  by  the  people  in  the  Dif- 
covery’s  boats.  On  this  the  women,  who  had  hitherto 
fat  on  the  beach  converting  familiarly,  and  taking 
their  breakfafts,  removed,  and  a  confufed  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd  An  old  prieit  now  appeared  with 
a  cocoa-nut  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out  as  a  pre- 
fent  to  Captain  Cook,  Tinging  all  the  while,  and  ma¬ 
king  a  moll  troublefome  noife  as  if  he  meant  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Captain  and  his  people  from  ob- 
ferving  the  motions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  now  e- 
very  where  putting  on  their  armour.  Captain  Cook 
beginning  to  think  his  fituation  dangerous,  ordered 
the  lieutenant  of  the  marines  to  march  towards  the 
Ihore,  as  he  himfelf  did,  having  all  the  while  hold  of 
the  king’s  hand,  who  very  readily  accompanied  him, 
attended  by  his  wife,  two  fons,  and  feveral  chiefs. 

The  Indians  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs  ;  and  as  the  * 

dillance  they  had  to  go  was  only  about  50  or  60 
yards,  and  the  boats  lay  at  no  more  than  five  or  fix 
yards  dillance  from  land,  there  was  not  the  leaft  appre- 
henfion  of  the  cataftrophe  which  enfued.  The  king’s 
youngell  fon  Keowa  went  on  board  the  pinnace  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  hefitation,  and  the  king  was  about  to 
follow,  when  his  wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and,  with  the  afliftance  of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to 
fit  down.  The  Captain  might  now  have  fafely  got 
aboard,  but  did  not  immediately  relinquifh  the  defign 
of  taking  the  king  along  with  him.  Finding  at  lafty~ 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  accomplifhed  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  bloodlhed,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  for  the  people  to  reimbark,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  threw  a  ftone  at  him*  Thisdnfult  was 
returned  by  the  Captain,  who  had  a  double  barrelled 
piece,  by  a  difeharge  of  fmall  fliotfrom  one  of  the  bar- 
rels.  This  had  little  effeCl,  as  the  man  had  ^  thick 
mat  before  him  ;  and  as  he  now  brandilhed  his  fpear, 
the  Captain  knocked  him  down  with  his  mulkct.  The 
king’s  fon,  Keowa,  Hill  remained  in  the  pinnace,  and 
the  detaining  him  would  have  been  a  great  check  up¬ 
on  the  Indians;  but  unluckily  Mr  Roberts,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  pinnace,  fet  him  afhore  at  his  own  re- 
quell  foon  after  the  fir  ft  fire.  In  the  mean  time  ano¬ 
ther  Indian  was  obferved  in  the  a£t  of  brandilhing  his 
fpear  at  the  commander ;  who  thereupon  was  obliged 
to  fire  (upon  him  in  his  own  defence.  Miffing  his 
aim,  however,  he  killed  one  clofe  by  his  fide  ;  upon 
which  the  ferjeant  obferving  that  he  had  miffed  the 
man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  alfo,  which- 
lie  did,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  This  repreffed 
the  foremoft  of  the  Indians,  and  made  them  fall  back 
in  a  body ;  but  they  were  urged  on  again  by  thofe  be¬ 
hind,  and  difeharged  a  volley  of  flones  among  the  ma¬ 
rines,  who  immediately  returned  it  by  a  general  dif- 
charge  of  their  mulkets;  and  this  was  inftantly  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  fire  from  the  boats.  Captain  Cook  expreflfed 
his  aftonilhment  at  their  firing,  waved  his  hand  to 
them  to  ceafe,  and  called  to  the  people  in  the  boats 
to  come  nearer  to  receive  the  marines.  This  order 
was  obeyed  by  Mr  Roberts  ;  but  the  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  launch^.  inftead  of  coming  nearer,  put 
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off  to  a  greater  diflance  ;  and  by  this  preposterous 
conduit  deprived  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the 
only  chance  he  had  for  his  life:  for  now  the  Indians, 
cxafperated  by  the  fire  of  the  marines,  ruffled  in  upon 
them  and  drove  them  into  the  water,  leaving  the  Cap¬ 
tain  alone  upon  the  rock.  A  lire  indeed  was  kept  up 
by  both  boats  ;  but  the  one  was  too  far  off,  and  the 
other  crowded  with  the  marines,  fo  that  they£could 
not  direct  their  fire  with  proper  effedl.  Captain  Cook 
was  then  obferved  making  for  the  pinnace,  carrying 
his  mulket  under  his  arm,  and  holding  his  other  hand 
on  the  back-part  of  his  head  to  guard  it  from  the 
Hones.  An  Indian  was  feen  following  him,  but  with 
marks  of  fear,  as  he  flopped  once  or  twice  feemingly 
undetermined  to  proceed.  At  lad  he  ftruck  the  Cap¬ 
tain  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club,  and  then 
precipitately  retreated.  The  latter  daggered  a  few  paces, 
and  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
mufket.  Before  he  could  recover  himfelf  another  In¬ 
dian  dabbed  him  with  ar  dagger  in  the  neck,  though 
dill  without  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  He  then  fell  into 
a  pool  of  water  knee-de^p,  where  others  crowded  up¬ 
on  him  ;  but  dill  he  druggled  violently  with  them, 
got  up  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  'pinnace  as 
if  foliciting  afiidance.  The  boat  was  not  above  five 
or  fix  yards  didance;  but  fuch  was  the  confufed  and 
crowded  date  of  ‘the  crew,  that  no  afiidance  could  be*' 
given  him.  The  Indians  then  got  him  under  again, 
but  in  deeper  water,  though  he  dill  continued  to  drug¬ 
gie,  and  once  more  got  his  head  up  ;  but  being  quite 
{pent,  he  turned  towards  the  rock  as  if  to  fupport 
himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage  druck  him  with  a  club, 
which  probably  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  he  was  never 
feen  to  druggie  any  more.  The  favages  hauled  his 
lifelefs  body  up  on  the  rocks, v  and  ufed  it  in  the  mod 
barbarous  manner,  fnatching  the  daggers  out  of  one 
anothers  hands,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafnre  of 
mangling  it.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  misfor- ' 
tune  of  this  celebrated  navigator’s  death,  it  was,  that 
even  his  mangled  remains  were  not  faved  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  lieutenant  already 
mentioned,  who,  by  his  removing  to  a  didance  when 
he  ought  to  have  come  on  fiiore,  feemed  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  his  death,  returned  on  board  without 
making  any  attempt  to  recover  his  body  ;  though  it 
appeared  from  the  tedimonies  of  four  or  live  midfhip- 
men  who  arrived  foon  after  at  the  fatal  fpot,  that 
the  beach  was  almod  deferted  by  the  Indians,  they 
having  at  lad  yielded  to  the  continual  fire  from  the 
boats.  The  officer  alleged  in  his  own  excufe  for  re¬ 
moving  at  fird  from  the  ffiore,  that  he  midook  the 
fignals  ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  complaints  againd 
him  were  fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  Captain  Clerke 
was  obliged  publicly  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to ' 
take  the  depofitions  of  his  accufers  in  writing. — Thefe 
papers,  however,  were  n6t  found,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  Captain’s  bad  date  of  health  had. induced  him 
to  dedroy  them.  After  all  we  are  informed,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Philips,  who  commanded 
the  marines,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  effc&nal 
relief  could  have  been  given  to  the  commander,  even 
if  no  midake  had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
lieutenant.  The  author  of  all  the  mifehief  was  Pa- 
reah,  the  chief  already  mentioned,  who  had  employ¬ 
ed  people  to  deal  the  boat  in  the  night-time.  The 
NJ  90. 
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king  was  entirely  innocent  both  of  the  theft  and  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cook  ;  but  the  latter  was  perpe¬ 
trated  by  fume  chiefs  who  were  his  near  relations. 
The  chief  who  fird  druck  him  with  a  club  was  na¬ 
med  Karmens  raha ,  and  he  who  dabbed  him  with  the 
dagger  was  called  Nooah .  The  latter,  Mr  Samwcllr 
from  whole  narrative  this  account  is  taken,  obferves, 
was  dout  and  ta1!,  had  a  fierce  look  and  demeanour, 
and  united  in  his  perfon  the  two  properties  of  drength 
and  agility  more  than  he  had  ever  obferved  in  any  o- 
ther  perfon. — Both  of  them  were  held  in  great  effi- 
mation  by  their  countrymen  on  account  of  the  hand 
they  had  in  his  death. 

By  reafon  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  Indians, 
it  was  found  impofiible  to  recover  Captain  Cook’s  body 
after  the  fird  opportunityalready  mentioned  was  lod.  By 
dint  of  threats  and  negociations,  however,  fome  of  the 
principal  parts  were  procured  with  great  difficulty;  by 
which  means  the  navigators  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  lad  offices  to  their  much  refpe&ed  commander. 
Thefe  being  put  into  a  coffin,  and  the  fervice  read  o- 
vtr  them,  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  ufual 
military  honours  on  the  2 id  of  February  1779.  Soon 
after  his  death  a  letter  was  iffued  by  M.  de  Saitine, 
fecretary  to  the  marine  department  of  France,  and  fent 
to  all  the  commanders  of  French  fhtps,  importing, 
that  Captain  Cook  ffiouldbe  treated  as  the  commander 
of  a  neutral  and  allied  power  ;  and  that  all  captains 
of  armed  veffels  who  might  meet  with  him,  fhoukl 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  king’s  orders,  but  at 
the  fame  time  let  him  know,  that,  on  his  part,  lie 
mud  refrain  from  hodilities.  This  humane  and  gene¬ 
rous  proceeding,  with  regard  to  France,  originated 
from  M.  Turgot ;  but  the  thought  feems  fird  to  have 
druck  Dr  Franklin.  Thus  much  at  lead  is  certain, 
that  the  do&or,  while  ambaffiidor  from  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the.  American  naval 
commanders  fomething  to  the  purport  of  that  already 
mentioned  :  but  in  this  he  was  not  fupported  by  Con- 
grefs  ;  for  an  edid  was  in  dandy  iffued,  that  fpecial  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  feize  Captain  Cook  if  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  it  occurred.  The  Spaniards  proceed¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  both  adled  on  a  princi¬ 
ple  equally  mean  and  abfurd,  that  the  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  weftern  coad  of  America,  or  of  a 
northern  paffage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  might  be  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  bad  confequence  to  their  refpedivc 
dates. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  plain  addrefs  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  well  looked,  and  upwards  of  fix  feet 
high.  His  head  was  fmall,  and  he  wore  his  hair, 
which  was  brown,  tied  behind.  His  face  was  full  of 
expreffion  ;  his  nofe  exceedingly  well  ffiaped  ;  his  eyes, 
which  were  fmall  and  of  a  brown  caff,  were  quick 
and  piercing  ;  his  eye-brows  prominent,  which  gave 
his  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  aufferity.  Not- 
withdanding  this,  it  was  impofiible  for  any  one  to  ex¬ 
cel  him  in  humanity,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  te¬ 
nor  of  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own  people  and  the 
many  favage  nations  with  whom  he  had  occafion  to  in¬ 
terfere.  This ‘amiable  property  difeovered  itfelf  even  in 
the  final  catadrophe  of  his  life  ;  his  utmod  care  being 
di re&ed  to  the  prefervation  of  his  people,  and  the  pro¬ 
curing  them  a  fafe  retreat  to  their  boats.  And  it  can¬ 
not  be  enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  fo  much 
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care  of  others,  fhould  have  periled  In  fuch  a  miferable 
manner  for  want  of  being  properly  fupported  by  them. 
The  perfeverance  with  which  he  purfucd  every  objedl 
which  happened.  to  be  pointed  out  as  his  duty  was  un¬ 
equalled.  Nothing  ever  could  divert  him  from  what 
lie  had  once  undertaken  ;  and  he  perfevered  in  the 
mid  ft  of  dangers  and  difficulties  which  would  have  dif- 
heartened  perfona  of  very  confiderable  ftrength  and 
firmnds  of  mind.  For  this  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
having  a  ftrong  conftitution,  inured  to  labour,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  undergoing  the  greateft  hardffiips.  His  fto- 
mach  bore  without  difficulty  the  coarfeft  and  moft 
ungrateful  food;  and  he  fubmitted  to  every  kind  of 
felf- denial  with  the  greateft  indifference.  To  this 
111  eng  th  of  conftitution  he  joined  an  invincible  forti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New 
Holland,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole, 
furnifh  innumerable  inflances.  He  was  mafter  of  him- 
felf  on  every  trying  occafion  ;  and  the  greater  the  e- 
mergency,  the  greater  always  appeared  his  calmnefs 
and  recolle(fton  ;  fo  that  in  the  moft  dangerous  fixa¬ 
tions,  after  giving  proper  diretfions  to  his  people,  he 
could  deep  ffiundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to 
himfelf.  X  hat  he  poffefTed  genius  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  cannot  be  queftioned ;  his  invention  was  ready, 
and  capable  not  only  of  fuggefting  the  moft  noble  ob- 
jedfts  of  purfuit,  but  the  moft  proper  methods  of  at« 
taimng  them.  ,  His  knowledge  of  his  own  profeffion 
was  unequalled  ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  very  confide¬ 
rable  proficiency  in  other  fciences.  In  aftronomy,  he 
became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
take  the  lead  in  making  the  aftronomical  obfervations 
during  the  courfe  of  his  voyages.  In  general  learning 
he  likewife  attained  to  fuch  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  exprefs  himfelf  with  clear nefs  and  propriety  ;  and 
thus  became  refpe&able  as  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the 
performer,  of  great  a&ions.  He  was  an  excellent 
hufband  and  father,  fincere  and  fteady  in  his  friendfhip, 
and  pofTeffed  of  a  general  fobriety  and  virtue  of  character. 
In  converfation  he  was  unaffe6ledandunaffuming;  rather 
backward  in  pufhing  difcourfe,  but  obliging  and  com¬ 
municative  to  thofe  who  wifhed  for  information ;  and  he 
was  diflinguifhed  by  a  fimplicity  of  manners  almoft  uni¬ 
versally  the  attendant  of  truly  great  men.  With  all  thefe 
amiable  qualities,  the  Captain  was  occafionally  fubjedl  to 
an  haftinefs  of  temper,  which  has  been  fet  forth  in  its 
utmoft  extent,  if  not  exaggerated  by  fome,  though  but 
few,  who  are  not  his  friends  :  but  even  thefe,  as  well 
as  others,  when  taking  a  general  view  of  his  charac- 
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ed  by  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  its  charts,  and 
by  a  numerous  collection  of  fine  engravings  done  from 
the  original  drawings  of  Mr  Hodges. 

Y  e  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  taking  fome 
notice  of  the  honours  paid  to  our  celebrated  navigator 
after  his  death,  both  by  his  own  countrymen  and  thofe 
of  other  nations.  Perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  faid  with 
juftice,  that  foreigners  hold  his  memory  in  an  ellima- 
tion  unequalled  even  in  this  country  ;  a  remarkable 
proof  of  which  occurs  in  the  eulogy  upon  him  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  Gianetti,  read  in  the  Florentine  acade¬ 
my  on  the  9th  of  June  1785,  and  publiffied  at  Flo- 
reuce  the  fame  year.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  one  of  the 
French  literary  academies  propofed  a  prize  for  the  bell 
eulogium  on  Captain  Cook  ;  and  many  poetical  tefti- 
monies  of  his  merit  appeared  in  our  own  language. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  refolved  to  teftify  their 
refpedl  to  him  by  a  medal,  for  which  purpofe  a  volun¬ 
tary  fubfeription  was  opened.  A  gold  medal  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  fuch  of  the  fellows  as  fubferibed  zo  guineas, 
and  a  filver  one  for  thofe  who  fubferibed  fmalier  fums ; 
and  each  of  the  other  members  received  one  of  bronze! 
Thofe  who  fubferibed  20  guineas  were,  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  prefident,  the  Prince  of  Anfpach,  the  Duke 
of  Montague,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Meffrs  Cavendiffi, 
Peachey,  Perrin,  Poli,  and  Shuttleworth.  Many  de- 
figns  were  propofed  on  the  occafion  ;  but  the  following  * 
was  that  which  was  aflually  ftruck.  On  one  fide  was 
the  head  of  Captain  Cook  in  profile,  with  this  inferip- 
tion  round  it,  Jac.  Cook  oceani  investigator  a- 
cerrimus  ;  and  on  the  exergue,  Reg.  Soc.  Lond. 
socio  suo.  On  the  reverfe  is  a  reprefentation  of  Bri¬ 
tannia  holding  a  globe,  with  this  infeription  round  her, 
Kil  intent  a  tum  nostri  liquere  ;  and  on  the  ex¬ 
ergue,  Auspiciis  Georgh  III.  One  of  the  gold 
medals  ftruck  on  this  occafion  was  prefented  to  the 
king,  another  to  the  queen,  and  a  third  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Another  was  fent  to  the  French  kino-  on 
account  of  the  protection  he  had  granted  to  the  ftups  5 
and  a  fecond  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  in  whofe  domi¬ 
nions  they  had  been  treated  with  every  expreffion  of 
friendfhip  and  kindnefs.  Both  thefe  great  perfonages 
condefcended  to  accept  of  the  prefen t  with  marks  of 
fatisfaClion.  The  French  king  wrote  a  haudfome  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Society,  figned  by  himfelf,  and  underfigned 
by  the  Marquis  de  Vergennes  ;  and  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruffia  commiffioned  Count  Ofterman  to  fignify  to  Mr 
Fitzherbert  the  fenfe  ffie  had  of  the  value  of  the  pre- 
fent,  and  that  fhe  had  caufed  it  to  be  depofited  in  the. 
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ter,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  undoubt-  mufeum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  As  a 
edly  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  acre.  fnrtW  a,  a  .  ,  •  ,  . a 


edly  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age. 

Captain  Cook  isdiftinguifhed  as  an  author  by  an  account 
of  his  fecond  voyage  written  by  himfelf.  His  firft  voy¬ 
age,  as  well  as  that  offeveral  other  navigators,  had  been 
recorded  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  ;  but  on  the  prefent  oc¬ 
cafion  it  was  not  judged  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
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further  teltimony  of  the  pleafure  fhe  derived  from  it 
the  emprefs  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  medal,  containing  on  one  fide  the 
effigies  of  her  felf,  and  on  the  other  a  reprefentation  of 
the  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great.  After  the  general  af- 
fignment  of  the  medals,  which  took  place  in  1784 
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any  other  than  the  pen  of  the  author  himfelf ;  and  his  there  being  a  furplus  of  money  (till  remaining,  itwas 
journal,  with  a  few  occafional  alterations,  and  being  refolved  by  the  prefident  and  council  tWanfldV 
d,.ided  !„■„  chapters,  Melee,  for  the  p»,p„ftS  ,1  „»„be/of  fll™ be Xl  '  be  d"f' 

I  he  ityle  is  clear,  natural,  and  manly  ;  and  it  is  not  im-  pofed  of  in  prefents  to  Mrs  Cook,  the  Earl  of  Sand 
probable  that  even  a  pen  of  more  ttudied  elegance  wich,  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr  Cooke  provoft  of 
could  not  have  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage.  King’s  College  Cambridge,  and  Mr  PlantaP  At  the 
\\  hen  it  appeared,  which  was  not  till  fome  time  after  fame  time  it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Anhert  i 
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Cook,  paying  for  the  gold  and  the  expence  of  linking  It,  in 
confideration  of  his  intention  to  prefent  it  to  the  King 
of  Poland. 

During  the  two  vilits  of  the  fhips  at  Ivamtfchatka, 
Colonel  Behm,  the  commandant  of  that/province,  had 
bellowed,  in  the  mod  liberal  manner,  every  kind  of 
alMance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bellow  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  fenfe  entertained  by  the  lords  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  of  the  kindnefs  he  had  fhowed,  that  they  de¬ 
termined  to  make  him  a  piefent  of  a  magnificent  piece 
of  plate,  with  an  infcription  exprelTive  of  his  humane 
and  generous  conduft.  The  infcription  was  drawn  up 
by  Dr  Cooke,  and  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  and  corre&ion  of  fome  gentlemen  of  the  fu  ll  emi¬ 
nence  in  claffical  take. 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  had  all  along  difplayed  an 
uncommon  refpedl  and  kindnefs  for  Captain  Cook,  like- 
wife  difplayed  his  regard  for  his  memory  in  a  mod  emi¬ 
nent  manner.  On  his  ellate  in  Buckinghamfhire  he 
condru£ted  a  frnall  building  with  a  pillar,  containing 
the  character  of  Captain  Cook,  which  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  introdudlion  to  the  lad  voyage.  This  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  Admiral  FoVbes,  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  fleet  and  general  of  the  marines,  to  whom 
Captain  Cook  was  known  only  by  his  merit  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  a&ions. 

Amidd  all  thefe  exptefiions  of  unavailing  praife,  it 
was  not  forgotten  to  (how  fome  effential  fervice  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  our  celebrated  navigator.  .  A 
memorial  for  a  penfion  bf  L.200 per  annum  was  given 
in  to  the  king  from  the  commifiioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  figned  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Butler,  the 
Earl  of  Lifburne,  Mr  Penton,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Mr  Mann.  His  Majedy  complied  with  the  requed  of 
the  memorial,  and  the  grant  was  paffed  through  the 
ufual  forms  with  all  pofiible  fpeed.  By  this  L.  200 
per  annum  were  fettled  on  the  widow  during  life  ;  and 
L.25  a-year  on  each  of  her  three  fons.  After  her 
death  the  L.200  was  to  be  divided  between  her  chil¬ 
dren  ;  a  fourth  was  allotted  to  Captain  King,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  to  Mr  Bligh  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  Captain  Clerke. 

The  lad  honour  paid  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Cock  was  the  granting  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  family, 
which  was  done  by  patent  on  the  3d  of  September 
j  785  ;  and  of  this  we  have  the  following  defcription. 
Azure,  between  the  two  polar  dars  :  Or,  a  fphere  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  north  pole  elevated,  circles 
of  latitude  for  every  ten  degrees,  and  of  longitude  for 
every  1  5  ;  fhowing  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  6o°  and 
2406  wed,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  America  and  on 
the  other  by  Alia  and  New  Holland  ;  in  memory  of 
the  difeoveries  made  by  him  in  that  ocean,  fo  very  far 
beyond  all  former  navigators.  His  track  thereon  is 
marked  with  red  lines  ;  and  for  cred,  in  a  wreath  of 
the  colour  is  an  arm  imbowed,  veded  in  the  uniform  of 
a  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  hand  is  the 
Union  jack,  on  a  flaff  proper.  The  arm  is  encircled 
by  a  wreath  of  palm  and  laurel. 

Cook's  Difeoveries .  The  number  of  countries  dif- 
covered  by  Captain  Cook,  and  which  had  never  before 
been  vifited  by  any  European,  is  very  confiderable  ; 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  property  of  our  celebrated  na¬ 
vigator,  that,  wherever  he  touched,  every  thing  relative 
to  the  place  was  determined  with  fuch  accuracy  and 


precifion,  that  all  former  accounts  feemed  to  go  for  Cook’s 
nothing,  and  the  difeovery  to  belong  entirely  to  Cap-  Bifcove. 
tain  Cook.  Thus  it  was  not  unufual  with  him  to  make  ,  r^9< 

difeoveries  in  places  already  well  known  ;  and  thus  his- 
voyages  have  conveyed  a  vad  fund  of  knowledge  per¬ 
fectly  original.  Though  the  accounts  of  the  different 
places,  therefore,  at  which  he  touched,  are  particular¬ 
ly  given  under  their  names  in  the  order  of  the  alpha* 
bet,  we  (hall  in  this  article  endeavour  to  join  the  whole 
together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  reader  fome 
idea  of  the  benefit  which  has  accrued  to  fcience  from 
voyages  attended  not  only  with  much  expence  and  la¬ 
bour,  but  even  with  the  lofs  of  the  celebrated  navi¬ 
gator’s  life.  | 

When  he  fet  out  in  the  Endeavour  in  the  year  1768,  Madiera, a 
the  full  place  touched  at  was  Madeira.  Here  Mry^kanic 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  befides  fome  additions  to  thelian  * 
fcience  of  botany,  difeovered  undoubted  maiks  of  the 
ifland  having  a  volcanic  origin.  On  leaving  this  place 
they  found  it  necefiary  to  touch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
provifions  ;  and  during  the  run  thither  the  commander 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  caufe  of  the  2 
luminous  appearance  of  the  fea.  On  the  29th  of  Oc-  Luminonr 
tober  they  obferved  that  the  water  frequently  emitted  appearance 
flafhes  like  lightning,  though  much  frnaller  ;  but  fuch 
was  their  frequency,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  were  ^  animaps 
viiible  almofl  at  the  fame  moment.  This  appearance 
they  found,  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  to  arife 
from  a  frnall  kind  of  animal  with  which  the  water  a?* 
bounded.  While  flaying  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  melan¬ 
choly  obfervation  was  made  of  the  prodigious  wafle  of 
human  lives  with  which  the  working  of  the  Portu-  ^ 
guefe  gold  mines  was  attended,  no  fewer  than  40,000  Vaft  num- 
negroes  being  annually  imported  for  this  purpofe,  none  her  of  ne- 
of  whom,  it  feems,  furvive  the  labour  of  the  year  ;  Sroes 
and  our  navigator  was  informed,  that  in  1766  tins  worjc. 
number  was  fo  far  fhort,  that  they  were  obliged  to  irg  the  gold 
draught  20,000  more  from  the  town  of  Rio  itfelf.  Pro-  mines, 
ceeding  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  coafts  of  America, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  a  queftion  of  4 
great  importance  to  navigation,  viz.  whether,  in  fail-Beftpaf 
ing  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  better  to  pafs  through  [^Pacifr 
the  flraits  of  Magellan,  or  to  double  Cape  Horn  and0cean 
fail  through  thole  of  Le  Maire  ?  From  Captain  Cook’s  through  the 
voyage  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former  Straits  le 
navigators,  that  the  latter  is  the  preferable  paffage.  Maiie, 
Through  this  he  was  only  33  days  in  coming  round  the 
land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  eafl  entrance  of  the 
Hr  ait  of  Le  Maire  till  he  had  advanced  about  12  de¬ 
grees  to  the  weflward,  and  three  and  a  half  to  the 
northward,  of  Magellan’s  flraits.  During  all  this 
time  the  fhip  fcarcely  received  any  damage,  though  if 
he  had  paffed  the  other  way  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plifhed  his  paiTage  in  lefs  than  three  months,  befides 
immenfe  fatigue  to  his  people  and  damage  to  the  fhip.  ^ 

In  thefe  ftormy  regions,  however,  he  experienced  tbeExccffive 
fame  inconveniences  felt  by  other  navigators  ;  fuch  a A°rn]s 
fea  being  met  with  off  Cape  Diego,  that  the  fhip  fre^ 
quently  pitched  her  bowfprit  under  water.  Heie  alfogionS( 
the  excefiive  cold  and  mutability  of  weather  in  thefe 
fouthern  regions  was  experienced  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who 
failed  along  with  him.  Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  Mr 
Monkhoufe  the  furgeon,  and  Mr  Green  the  aftronomer, 
with  their  attendants  and  feivants,  fet  out  cn  a  botani¬ 
cal 
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cal  expedition  while  the  fhip  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Good  Succefs.  It  was  then  the  middle  of  fummer, 
and  the  morning  on  which  .they  fet  out  was  as  mild 
and  warm  as  it  ufuallyis  in  the  month  of  May  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  having  afeended  a  mountain  for  the  purpofe 
of  botanizing,  they  were  furprifed  by  fuch  florms  of 
fnnw  and  hail  that  they  could  not  get  back  that  night. 

Dr  Solander,  who  warned  them  of  their  danger,  that 
people  when  about  to  perifh  with  cold  were  feized  with 
a  violent  inclination  to  flcep,  was  the  hrfl  who  feemed 
likely  to  fall  a  vi&im  to  it ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  his  companions  to  keep  him  from  fitting  down 
for  that  purpofe.  He  was  awaked  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
but  during  this  fhort  interval  his  feet  had  become  lo 
much  diminiihed  by  the  contra&ion  of  the  veffels,  that 
his  (hoes  fell  off  from  them  when  he  was  again  made 
to  rife.  Even  thefe  dreary  regions,  however,  are  not 
without  inhabitants,  whom  our  voyagers  jullly  conclu¬ 
ded  to  be  the  lowed  of* the  human  fpecies.  Indeed, 
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Mr  Green  the  aftronomer.  Melfrs  Hicks,  Clerke, 
Pickerfgill,  and  Saunders,  were  fent  in  the  pinnace  to 
a  convenient  fpot  to  the  eaftward  of  the  main  obferva- 
tory,  where  they  were  likewife  ordered  to  make  obfer* 
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vations  with  fuch  inflruments  as  they  had.  The  day 
on  which  the  tranfit  happened  was  the  3d  of  June 
1769,  when  they  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  fee  the  fun 
rife  without  a  cloud  ;  and  as  the  weather  continued 
equally  clear  throughout  the  day,  there  was  the  bed 
opportunity  of  making  the  obfervations  in  a  proper 
manner.  All  of  them  faw  an  atmofphere  or  dulky 
cloud  round  the  planet,  which  did ui bed  their  obfervn- 
tion,  and  probably  caufed  them  to  differ  from  each 
other  more  coufiderably  than  they  would  otherwife 
have  done.  According  to  Mr*  Green,  the  times  of 
i rig  refs  and  egrefs  of  the  planet  were  as  follow  : 


6 

ftaw  oPthe  corifideiing  the  little  convenience  they  have,  it  is  won- 
natives.  derful  how  they  can  refid  the  fever ity  of  the  climate, 
for  they  are  almod  without  clothing  ;  they  dwell  in 
iniferable  hovels,  which  admit  both  the  wind  and  fnow 
or  rain  ;  and  they  have  not  any  utenfil  for  di effing  their 
food.  Nevertheless,  thefe  miserable  creatures,  as  they 
appeared  to  our  navigators,  feemed  to  have  no  wifh  to 
po  {fiefs  more  than  they  enjoyed  ;  and  they  were  abfo- 
lutely  indifferent  about  every  thing  that  was  offered 
them,  except  large  beads  which  they  would  take  as 
ornaments.  Hence  Dr  Hawkefworth,  who  wrote 
the  account  of  the  voyage,  concludes,  that  thefe  "peo¬ 
ple  may  be  on  a  level  with  ourfelves  with  refpedt  to 
the  real  happinefs  they  enjoy. 

ilhncldif-  On  the  26th  of  January  1769  our  navigators  left 
covered  be- Cape  Horn  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  firft  of  March, 
tween  Cape  during  which  they  run  no  lefs  than  660  leagues,  met 
Horn  and  w'^jj  no  curr^nt  by  which  the  fiiip  was  affetfed.  Hence 
Otaheite.  jfl  probable>  tbat  during  all  this  time  they  had  never 
■  been  near  any  land,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  being 

ufually  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iflands.  Se¬ 
veral  i (lands,  however,  were  difeovered  before  they 
reached  Ocaheite,  on  which  they  bellowed  the  names 
of  Lagoon  Ifland,  Thrumb-cap,  Bow  Ifland,  the 
Groups,  Bird  Ifland,  and  Chain  Ifland.  AH  thefe 
feemed  to  be  inhabited?  and  were  covered  with  a  mofl 
delightful  verdure  ;  which  appeared  to  the  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  our  navigators  had  for  a  long  time  feen  no 
land  but  the  dreary  hills  and  vvaftes  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
Tra’ fit  of  P>°*  Having  arrived  at  Otaheite,  they  fet  about  oh- 
Venusob-  ferving  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  which  indeed 
ferved.  was  the  main  purpofe  for  which  the  voyage  had  been 
undertaken.  The  anxiety  which  they  underwent  when 
the  time  of  the  expedted  phenomenon  approached  may 
eafily  be  imagined,  as  the  whole  depended  on  the  cir- 
cu  mil  a  nee  of  a  dear  fky,  which  though  more  readily  to 
be  expedled  in  that  climate  than  one  more  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  was  (till  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  conference 
of  fome  hints  which  had  been  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  Captain  Cook  determined  to  fend  out  two  par¬ 
ties  to  different  places  to  make  the  obfervations;  by  which 
means  there  would  be  a  chance'  of  fuccefs,  even  if  thole 
at  Otaheite  fliould  fail.  For  this  purpofe  lie  fent  Mr 
Gore  in  the  long-boat  to  Eimeo,  a  neighbouring  ifland, 
along  with  Mr  Monkhbufe,  Mr  Banks,  and  Mr  Spo- 
riag,  who  were  iurniihcd  with  proper  inflruments  by 
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Morning.  h.  min.  fee. 

Fir  A:  external  con  tad,  -  9  25  A1 

Firft  internal  contaft,  or  total  immeifion,  944.  4 

Afternoon. 

Second  internal  contad, 

Second  external  contad,  or  end  of  the 

tranfit,  - 

From  thefe  obfervations  the  latitude  of  the  obfer- 
vatory  was  found  to  be  170  29  15  '  S.  and  the  longi¬ 
tude  1490  3  1'  30"  W.  of  Greenwich.  Several  curious 
remarks  were  made  both  on  .the  country  itfelf  and  on  £  $  j 
the  inhabitants.  Mr  Banks,  in  an  excurfjon  up  the  Otaheite 
country,  difeovered  many  traces  of  volcanic  fire;  the volcanic 
flones,  like  thofe  of  Madeira,  had  evidently  the  ap-llland- 
pea  ranee  of  being  burnt,  and  the  very  clay  on  the  hills  ^ 
had  the  fame  appearance.  The  natives,  though  ad-  Account  of 
dided  to  thieving,  appeared  in  general  harmlefs  and  the  natives, 
friendly,  and  very  ready  to  fupply  the  fhip  with  ne- 
ceffaries  in  exchange  for  fuch  things  as  they  wanted. 

The  articles  on  which  they  fet  the  greatefl  value  were 
hatchets,  axes,  large  nails,  fpikes,  looking  glades,  and 
beads.  They  were  alfo  fond  of  fine  linen,  whether 
white  or  printed  ;  but  an  axe  of  the  value  of  half  a 
crown  would  buy  more  provifions  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  value  of  20  (hillings.  They  are  very  fickle  and 
inattentive  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  engage  them 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  worfliip  of  the  Deity  which 
they  faw  performed  before  them  ;  nor  would  they  at¬ 
tend  to  any  explanation  of  it  that  was  .given  them. 

They  are  not,  however,  deflitute  of  a  religion  of  their 
own  ;  and  are  particularly  careful  of  the  repofitories 
of  the  dead,  which  they  will  not^  allow  to  be  violated 
on  any  account.  Of  this  Captain  Cook  had  an  in- 
flance,  when  fome  of  his  people  offered  to  take  down 
an  inclofure  of  one  of  thefe  repofitories.  They  were 
violently  oppofed  by  the  natives,  who  fent  a  meffengcr 
to  acquaint  them  that  they  would  never  fuffer  any  fuch 
thing ;  and  the  only  infult  that  ever  was  offered  to  an 
Engiifhman  by  the  people  of  this  ifland  was  011  a  limi- 
la  r  account.  "From  Otaheite  *our  navigators  carried 
with  them  Tupia,  formerly  high-pried  of  the  country 
and  prime  minifter  to  Queen  Oberea.  From  his  prac¬ 
tice  it  appeared  that  the  priefts  of  Otaheite,  as  well  as 
elfe where,  take  care  to  place  themfelves  a  flep  nearer 
the  Deity  than  the  common  people,  and  to  ufe  the  de¬ 
ception?  too  frequently  put  in  pra&ice  by  fuch  media¬ 
tors.  While  on  board  the  Endeavour,  he  frequently 
prayed  to  his  god  Tans  for  a  wind  ;  and  according  to 
3  E  2  his 
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His  own  account  never  failed  of  fuccefs.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  took  care  to  enfure  ;  for  he  never  began  his 
prayers  till  he  perceived  the  breeze  already  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fo  near  that  it  muft  reach  the  fliip  before  they 
could  well  be  ended.  It  wa3  obferved  likewife  of  the 
people  of  Otaheite,  that  they  had  their  bards  or  min- 
llrels,  who  went  about  the  country  with  mufical 
inftruments.  The  band  whom  they  faw  at  this  time 
confided  of  two  players  on  flutes  and  three  drummers; 
the  latter  accompanying  the  flutes  with  their  voices. 

Their  fongs  were  made  extempore,  and  the  Englifh 
themfelves  were  generally  the  fubjedt. 

From  Otaheite  our  navigators  failed  towards  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  ifland  named  Tethuroa  ;  but  finding  it  fmall, 
low,  and  without  any  fettled  inhabitants,  the  Captain 
chofe  rather  to  diredt  his  courfe  towards  Huaheine  and 
Ulietea,  which  he  was  informed  were  well  inhabited. 

Thefe  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  European  fliip  : 
but  the  inhabitants,  though  peaceable  and  friendly, 
were  very  flow  and  cautious  in  trading,  fo  that  the 
Captain  was  obliged  to  bring  out  his  hatchets  to  market ; 
a  commodity  which  he  had  hoped  might  have  been 
concealed  from  thofe  who  had  never  feen  an  European 
fhip  before.  On  his  arrival  at  Ulietea  he  found,  by 
the  difeourfe  of  Tupia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  ifland  named  Bolahola  were  of  fuch  a 
martial  difpofition  as  to  be  the  terror  of  thofe  of  Hua¬ 
heine,  Ulietea,  and  others,  infomuch  that  he  appre¬ 
hended  great  danger  to  our  navigators  fhould  they 
touch  at  an  ifland  which  the  Bolahola  men  had  lately 
conquered.  This,  however,  had  fo  little  cffe6t  upon 
Captain  Cook,  that  he  not  only  landed  on  the  ifland 
already  mentioned,  but  took  poffeflion,  in  his  Majefly’s 
name,  of  Bolahola  itfelf,  together  with  Ulietea,  Hua¬ 
heine,  and  another  named  Otaha,  which  were  all  vi- 
fible  at  once.  During  their  flay  here  they  paid  a  vifit 
to  Opoony,  the  formidable  monarch  of  Bolabola  ; 
whom,  to  their  furprife,  they  found  a  feeble  wretch, 
withered  and  decrepid,  half  blind  with  age,  and  fo 
flupid  that  he  feemed  fcarce  to  be  pofTefTed  of  a  com¬ 
mon  degree  of  undemanding.  About  thefe  iflands 
they  fpent  fix  weeks,  bellowing  upon  them  the  name 
of  the  Society  IJles ,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  near 
to  each  other.  They  are  fix  in  number,  Ulietea,  Hua¬ 
heine,  Bolabola,  Otaha,  Tubai,  and  Maurna.  The 
{mailer  ones  in  their  neighbourhood  are  Tethuroa,  Ei- 
meo,  Tapoamanao,  Oatara,  Opururu,  Tamou,  Toa- 
hoatu,  and  Whennnaia. 

Leaving  the  Society  Iflands,  which  are  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Lat.  i  6.  10.  and  16.  55.  S.  and  between  150. 

57.  and  152.  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
they  fell  in  with  the  ifland  of  Oheteroa,  fituated  in 
S.  Lat.  22.  27.  and  W.  Long.  150.  47.  ;  but  this 
was  found  to  be  deflitute  of  any  harbour  or  fafe  an¬ 
chorage,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  fo  ho- 
flile  that  they  could  not  by  any  means  be  conciliated, 
fo  that  no  attempts  were  made  to  land.  From  Tupia 
Captain  Cook  learned  that  there  were  feveral  iflands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  our  navigator  conje&ured 
to  be  Bofcawen  and  KeppePs  Iflands,  difeovered  by 
Captain  Wallis  ;  but  without  fpending  more  time  in 
exploring  thefe,  he  fet  fail  to  the  fouthward  in  fearch 
of  a  continent. 

Cur  voyagtrs  left  Oheteroa  on  the  15th  of  Augufl 
1769,  and  on  the  30th  had  a  view  cf  the.  comet  which 
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appeared  that  year  ;  its  tail  fubtending  on  an  angle  of  Cook’* 
42  degrees.  This  proved  a  new  fource  of  apprehen-  fhfeove. 
fion  to  Tupia,  who  inflantly  cried  out,  that  as  foon  as  t  ries‘ 
it  was  feen  at  Bolabola,  the  people  of  that  country 
would  attack  thofe  of  Ulietea,  who  would  undoubtedly 
be  obliged  to  fly  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains 
to  fave  their  lives.  On  the  6tli  of  Oaober  they  dif¬ 
eovered  land,  which  from  its  fize,  and  the  enormous 
mountains  obfervable  on  it,  was  fuppofed  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  board  to  be  part  of  Terra  Aujlralh  incognita ; 
but  on  farther  examination  it  was  found  to  be  part  ofThey1^. 
New  Zealand.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  found  to at  New 
fpeak  a  dialed!  of  the  language  of  Otaheite,  fo  that  Zeal&lri. 
they  could  underfland  Tupia,  and  lie  them  ;  yet  fo 
extremely  hoflile  were  their  difpofitions,  that  not  the 
fmall e ft  intercourfe  could  be  held  with  them  ;  nor 
could  any  thing  neceflary  for  the  fhips  be  procured 
excepting  wood  :  fo  that  the  name  Captain  Cook 
thought  proper  to  beftow  on  this  part  of  the  country 
was  Poverty-Bay.  By  the  natives  it  is  called  Taoneroa , 
and  lies  in  b.  Lat.  38.  42.  and  W.  Long.  181.  36. 

During  the  time  of  his  flay  in  this  part  of  the  woild 
the  Captain  circumnavigated  almoft  the  whole  country 
of  New  Zealand,  which  he  found  to  confift  of  two 
iflands  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  ftrait, 
which,  from  its  difeoverer,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
CooPs  Strait .  In  fome  places  the  difpofition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  was  as  favourable  as  could  be  wifhed;  fo  that 
Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  and  other  gentlemen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  country  in  fome  degree, 
with  a  view  to  difeover  its  natural  produaions.  In  Rock  of  an 
one  of  their  excurfions,  as  they  palled  through  a  val- extraordi‘ 
ley,  the  hills  on  each  fide  of  which  were  very  fteep,  °ary 
they  were  fuddenly  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  natural  curiofity.  It  was  a  rock  perfora¬ 
ted  through  its  whole  fubftance,  fo  as  to  form  a  rude 
but  ftupendous  arch  or  cavern,  opening  direaiy  to  the 
fea..  This  aperture  w'as  75  feet  long,  27  broad,  and 
45  in  height,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
hills  on  the  other  fide,  which  were  feen  through  it  5 
and  opening  at  once  on  the  view,  produced  an  effe&  , 
far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  contrivances  of  art.  On  Natural 
that  part  of  the  coaft,  which,  from  having  obferved  a  products  of 
tranfit  of  Mercury,  they  named  Mercury  lay,  oyfterst}lc  coun‘ 
were  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  might  have  load-try* 
ed  not  only  their  boats  but  even  their  fhip  with  them. 

They  were  about  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  met  with  in 
this  country  ;  and  on  account  of  their  being  found  in 
fuch  plenty,  and  likewife  that  the  adjacent  country 
abounds  with  conveniences,  Captain  Cook  was  at  great 
pains  to  point  out  the  fituation  of  the  place.  By  his 
objections,  the  latitude  of  Mercury  bay  is  36°  48' 

Leaving  this  bay  our  commander  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plore  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  by  their  ac¬ 
count  feems  to  abound  with  rivers.  Two  large  ones 
were  met  with  in  Mercury  bay  ;  one  of  which,  from 
the  abundance  of  oyfters  found  at  its  moutli,  was  cal- 
led  Oyjler  river ;  the  other  they  named  Mangrove  n- 
ver ,  from  the  number  of  mangrove  trees  growung  there. 

A  third,  which  they  called  Thames ,  was  met  with  in 
that  part  called  the  Bay  of  Iflands,  up  which  they  fail¬ 
ed  14  miles.  Its  banks  were  every  where  adorned 
with  lofty  trees,  which  they  had  likewife  obferved  in 
other  pavts  of  the  country.  They  were  too  heavy  for 
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the  country  was  little  other  than  one  vaft  foreft,  with  ceived  who'  ha^the  LTbodilv’e”0^  ‘T  PCr“ 
plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  the  coaft  abounding  the  flighteft  ^  eruptL  o!  the  C^  Tt  ’  ‘"l™ 

=? 

„f,“‘!  !ib-!rd.S:>W  !1C,“_  Jf°rmed,a  md?dy  g^atly  fuperior  to  men  with  which  the  ifland  abounded.  Many  of  LJe, 


any  tiling1  they  had  ever  heard  before.  The  mufic  of 
thefe  little  choriflers  feemed  to  be  like  fmall  bells,  moll 
exquifitely  tuned,  though  probably  the  diflance  and 
intervention  of  the  water  had  a  confiJerable  efte&  in 
heightening  it.  They  began  to  fing  about  two  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  their  fong  till  fun-rife,  after 
which  they  were  filent  all  the  day,  refembiing  in  this 
l7  refpeft  the  nightingales  of  our  own  country. 

Genneral  ^  ^e  time  which  Capt.  Cook  fpent  in  exploring  the 
defcription  coafts  of  New  Zealand  was  not  lefs  than  fix  months, 
ofthecoun-  By  hia  refearches  it  was  ftiown  to  confift  of  two  laige 
iflands,  the  moft  northerly  of  which  is  called  Eaheino - 
mainae,  and  the  moil  foutherly  Tovy,  or  Tavai  Poe - 
tiattwioo  i  *  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  whole 
fouthern  ifland  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  comprehended  un¬ 
der  this  name.  This  ifland  feems  to  be  barren  and 
mountainous,  but  Eakeitiomau<we  has  a  much  better  ap¬ 
pearance.;  and  it  was  univerfally  believed  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  board,  that  all  kinds  of  European  grain,  as 
well  as  garden  plants  and  fruit,  would  flourifh  in  the 
greatefl  abundance  and  perfection  ;  and  from  the  ve¬ 
getables  found  here  it  was  concluded  that  the  winters 
are  not  more  fevere  than  thofe  of  England,  and  it  was 
known  by  experience,  that  the  fummer  was  not  hotter, 


by  the  lofs  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  feemed  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  old,  but  none  of  them  were  decrepid  ;  and 
though  inferior  in  ftrength  to  the  young  men,  they 
came  not  behind  them  in  the  leaft  with  regard  to 
eheei fulnefs  and  vivacity.  The  univerfal  and  only 
drink  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  water. 

^  Our  navigator  had  now  explored  three-fourths  of  that 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  fouthern  continent  was  fup- 
poled  to  he,  without  being  able  to  find  it  ;  and  his  voy¬ 
age  had  demonftrated,  that  the  lands  feen  by  former 
navigators  could  not  have  been(parts  of  fuch  a  conti¬ 
nent,  though,  as  he  had  never  proceeded  farther  to  the 
fouthward  than  40  degrees,  the  arguments  for  it  were 
not  as  yet  entirely  overthrown.  Mr  Cook,  however,  DjT*° 
did  not  at  this  time  proceed  farther  in  the  fearch  of  ries  at  New- 
iuch  a  continent,  but  failed  fiom  New  Zealand  to  the  Holland, 
coafts  of  New  Holland,  where  he‘ anchored  in  Botany 
Bay  on  the  20th  of  April.  Here  he  found  a  few  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  more  barbarous  and  degenerate  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  obferved.  Their  language  was 
harfh  and  diflonant,  totally  unintelligible  even  to  Tu- 
pia  ;  they  appeared  to  have  little  curiofity,  and  fet  no 
value  upon  any  prefent  that  could  be  made  them. 

I  he  mofl  remarkable  circumflance  in  this  country 
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though  the  heat  was  more  equal  than  in  this  country!  feems  to  be  ^e^me  “of  water ‘tt 
Here  are  no  quadrupeds  except  dogs  and  rats;  and  the  ft, earn  of  any  confequence  having  ever  been  obferved 

by  any  navigator.  Some  were  of  opinion  indeed,  that 
Moreton's  Bay,  in  S.  Lat.  26.  56.  and  W.  Lonir. 
206.28.  opens  into  a  river;  though  the  only  reafon  they 
had  for  this  opinion  was,  that  the  fea  looked  paler  in 
that  part  than  ufual,  and  the  land  at  the  bottom  part 
of  the  bay  could  not  be  feen.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  matter  could  not  be  determined  by  experiment, 
on  account  of  the  wind  being  contrary.  The  fcarcity 
of  water  here  is  the  more  furprifing,  on  account  of  the 
vaft  extent  of  the  country,  and  likewife  its  having-  a- 
bundanee  nf  rnlpnMp  t_  .1  •  -n  ,  .r 


-  .0  - >  and  the 

latter  are  fo  fcarce,  that  they  efcaped  the  notice  of 
many  on  board.  The  birds  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
gannet  is  the  only  one  of  the  European- kind  that  was 
obferved.  The  infers  are  equally  fcarce  ;  but  the  fea 
makes  abundant  recompCnce  for  this  fcarcity  of  land 
animals ;  every  creek  Iwarms  with  fifh,  equally  deli¬ 
cious  with  thofe  in  this  Country.  The  forefts  are  of 
vaft  extent,  and  filled  with  excellent  timber  trees,  the 
iargeft,  ftraighteft,  and  cleaneft  that  Mr  Cook  had  ever 
feen.  There  is  here  one  plant  which  anfwers  the  pur- 


pofes  of  both  hemp  and  flax,  and  excels  all  other  of  bundance  of  tolerable  high  hills.  In  this  ifland  there 
the  k.nd  that  has  been  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  were  found  many  curious  plants  and  animals  •  and  it  *r 

world.  If  the  fettling  of  New  Zealand  therefore  fhould  was  found,  that  in  feveral  places  the  magnetica’l  needle  m*ne,ic 
ever  be  deemed  an  objeft  worthy  of  the  attention  of  was  affected  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  vafy  its  pofltion  p^  :,^ 

that  the  even  to  30  degrees.  At  one  time  it  varied  no  lefsfeaecf  Y 
than  two  points  on  being  removed  to  the  diflance  of  onlv 
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ever  be  deemed  an 

Great  Britain,  Captain  Cook  was  of  opinion, 
beft  place  for  eftablifhing  a  colony  would  be  either  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  in  the  Bay  of  Iflands  ; 
each  of  thefe  places  having  the  advantage  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  harbour.  Settlements  might  be  extended,  and  a 
communication  made  with  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  river  ;  and  vefTels  eafily  con- 
ftru&ed  of  the  excellent  timber  with  which  the  coun¬ 
try  every  where  abounds. 


l4,fm\.'fomeLof  the  loofe'ftones* being' tlken  up 
and  applied  to  the  needle  produced  no  effed ;  but  Mr 
Cook  vvas  of  opinion  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was 
to  be  afcnbed  to  iron  ore  in  fome  of  the  mountains* 
and  of  which  traces  had  been  already  met  with.  Thi* 
irregularity  continued  in  fome  degree  even  at  fea  ;  for 
when  the  ftnp  was  clofe  under  Cape  Upftart,  the  vari, 
3  atian. 
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ation  of  the  needle  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June  tended  as  a  defiancs 
was  9.  Eaft,  and  next  rooming  only  5.  35.  ;  and  this 
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was  111  like  manner  accounted  for  from  iron  ore,  or 
fome  niagnetical  matter  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  The  great  ifland  has  many  other  fmall  ones 
round  it  ;  feverai  of  which  werevifited  by  our  naviga- 
B'rds  Lfts  tors.  One  of  them  named  Eagle  Ifland ,  feemed  to  be 
of  an  im-  inhabited  "by  a  monftrous  kind  of  birds,  the  neft  of 
nienfe  fize.  one  cf  vvhich  meafured  no  lefs  than  26  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height  ;  and  in  the 
Philo fophical  Tratifa&ions,  vol.  xx.  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  thefe  nefts  ftili  larger  ;  but  the  bird 
to  which  it  belonged  was  not  feen.  That  .which  our 
navigators  faw  was  built  of  fticKS,  and  lay  upon  the 
23  ground. 

V aft  extent  The  country  which  goes  by  the  name  of  New  HoU 
[s  by  far  the  larged  ifland  in  the  world.  Its  ea- 
'tldr-  .ftern  part,  called  New  South  Wales,  now  firft  explo¬ 

red  by  Captain  Cook,  extends  upwards  of  2000  miles 
in  length,  if  the  coaft  were  reduced  to  a  ftraight  line. 

'  Though  inhabited,  as  we  have  already  faid,  by  very 
barbarous  favages,  their  number  appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory.  The 
intercourfe  they  had  with  our  navigators  was  fo 
fmall,  that  they  could  pick  up  but  a  few  words  of 
their  language.  As  a  Britifh  fettlement,  however,  is 
now  made  in  that  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
more  exadd  and  accurate  accounts  will  foon  be  obtain¬ 
ed  than  even  the  diligence  and  attention  of  Captain 
Cook  could  colled  011  iuch  a  tranlient  vifit. 

In  this  voyage  our  navigator, 
eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  which  had  never  been  done 
before,  difeovered  that  it  was  feparated  from  the  ifland 
of  New  Guinea,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  thought 
to  join.  The  two  countries  are  feparated  by  a  ftrait 
to  which  the  commander  gave  the  name  of  Endeavour 
Strait .  The  north  entrance  of  this  lies  in  S.  Lat. 
10.  39.  and  W.  Long.  218.  36.  the  paftage  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  main  land  and  a  congeries  of  iflands  to  the 
north,  on  which  our  navigator  bellowed  the  name  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  Iflands .  Thefe  are  very  different 
both  in  height  and  extent  ;  and  the  Captain  was  of 
opinion  that  feverai  patTages  might  be  found  out  among 
them.  On  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  oppolite  to  New 
Guinea  arc  found  cockles  of  an  immenfe  fize  ;  fome  of 
them  being  as  much  as  two  men  could  move,  and  con¬ 
taining  20  pounds  of  good  meat.  In  thefe  feas  as  well 
as  on  the  coafts  of  Brazil,  our  navigators  found  the 
furface  of  the  water  covered  with  a  kind  of  feum,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  failors feafpawn .  It  was  examined  by  Mr 
Banks  and  Hr  Solander  ;  but  they  could  determine 
nothing  farther  than  that  it  was  of  vegetable  origin. 
The  natives  of  New  Guinea  were  fo  lioftile  that  no 
Urt account-  difeoveries  Gf  any  confequence  could  be  made.  They 
tiv!d*of"the  Ambled  the  New  Hollanders  in  Hat ure,  and  having 
natives  of  Ihort  cropped  hair.  Like  them  too  they  were  abfo- 
lutely  naked,  but  fomewhat  leL  black  and  dirty.  They 
had  a  furprifing  method  of  letting  oft'  a  kind  of  Arcs, 
exudtiy  refcmbluig  the  flafltes  of  lire -arms,  but  with¬ 
out  any  exploflon.  It  was  not  known  in  what  manner 
this  was  done,  as  they  were  never  near  enough  to 
make  a  particular  obfervation.  Thofe  who  difeharged 
them  had  a  fhort  piece  of  flick  'which  they  fwung  fule- 
wavs  from  them,  upon  which  there  iflued  the  fire  and 
fmoke  juft  mentioned.  This  feems  to  have  been  in- 
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for  they  had  no  effed  as  offers 
five  weapons,  and  others  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  country  appeared  extremely  pleafant  and 
fertile.  The  place  at  which  they  touched  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  6.  15. 

As  the  condition  of  the  Endeavour  was  now  very 
much  {battered  by  having  failed  fo  long  in  thefe  dan¬ 
gerous  feas,  the  commander  determined  to  make  the 
beft  of  his  way  for  Batavia  in  order  to  refit.  In  this 
voyage  he  lirlt  palled  two  unknown  iflands  without 
touching  at  either  of  them.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  the  Aurora  iflands  ;  but  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  latter  mull  be  laid  down  at  too  great  a  diftance 
from  New  Guinea.  The  Weafel  Ifles,  laid  down  by 
former  navigators  at  about  20  or  25  leagues  from  the 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  were  not  feen;  for  which  reafou 
Mr  Cook  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  erroneoufly  laid 
down. 

Palling  by  the  iflands  of  Timor,  Timor-lavet,  Rot- 
ta,  and  Seman,  they  next  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Sa- 
vu,  where  a  fettlement  had  lately  been  made  by  the 
Dutch.  In  this  voyage  they  had  the  fatisfadion  of  ^ 
obferving  the  aurora  auftralis,  vvhich  here  leaned  to  Aurora  Au¬ 
di  ffer  in°  fome  refpeds  from  that  in  the  northern  he-  Andis. 
mifpliere.  It  conlilled  of  a  dull  reddifti  light  extend¬ 
ing  about  20  degrees  above  the  horizon  ;  and  though 
it  varied  at  fome  times  in  extent,  it  was  never  lefs 
than  eight  or  ten  degrees.  From  this  general  mafs  of 
light  there  fometimes  iftued  rays  of  a  brighter  colour, 
which  vaniihed  and  were  renewed  like  thofe  of  the  au¬ 
rora  borealis,  but  without  any  of  that  tumultuous  mo¬ 
tion  obferved  in  the  aurora  borealis.  The  body  of  the 
light  bore  S.  S.  E.  from  the  fliip,  and  continued  with¬ 
out  any  diminution  of  its  brightnefs  from  10  to  12  at 
night.  a 

The  middle  part  of  the  ifland  of  Savu  lies  in  io°  Excellent 
35'  fouth,  and  2370  30'  weft  longitude,  and  afforded  a 
moft  beautiful  profped  from  the  fliip.  The  people  are  b;tants  of  * 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  which  are  Savu. 
faid  to  be  irreproachable,  even  on  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity.  Though  no  man  is  allowed  to  have  more 
than  one  wife,  inftances  of  illicit  commerce  betwixt 
the  fexes  are  fcarce  known  among  them.  Inftan- 
ces  of  theft  are  likewife  very  rare  ;  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  revenging  a  fuppofed  injury  by  murder,  that 
when  any  differences  arife  among  them,  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  and  implicitly  referred  to  the  determination 
of  the  king.  They  will  not  even  make  it  the  fubjed 
of  private  debate,  left  they  fliould  be  provoked  to  re- 
fentment  and  ill-nature  ;  and  the  delicacy  and  cleanli- 
nefs  of  their  perfons  are  faid  to  be  proportionable  to 
the  purity  of  their  morals.  4  59 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Endeavour  at  Batavia,  our  na-  Good  ef- 
vigator  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  good  ef-ft^_(^e 
feds  of  the  electrical  chains  applied  to  Blips  in  fecuring 
them  from  the  efteds  of  lightning;  A  dreadful  ftorm  preferM^ 
of  thunder  happened  one  evening,  during  which  the  from  the 
main -mall  of  one  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India-men  was^ 
fplit  and  carried  Ytway  clofe  by  the  deck,  the  main  " 
top-mail,  and  top-gallant-inaft  being  fhivered  to  pie¬ 
ces.  This  fliip  lay  fo  near  the  Endeavour,  that  the 
latter  would  probably  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  condtiding  chain  which  fortunate¬ 
ly  was  juft  put  up.  The  explofion  (hook  her  like  an 
earthquake,  the  chain  at  the  fame  time  appearing  like 
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Cook’s  a  line  of  fire.  The  ftroke  feemed  to  have  been  direct-  he  had  failed  at  an  improper  time  of  the  year,  in  con-  Cook’s 
Difco*e'  ed  to  the  Dutch  veffcl  by  an  iron  fpind'le  at  the  mail  fequence  of  which  he  would  probably  be  becalmed.  D^'JVC" 
LjrJyS  -  --  ?  which  practice  our  commander  difcommends,  From  hie  account,  however,  it  appears,  that  though  in  n*s‘ 

3o  but  -ftrongly  adviies  the  ufe  of  the  ele&rical  chain.  forne  years  fuch  weather  may  be  expected,  it  is  by  no 

Death  of  On  their  landing  at  Batavia,  Tupia  was  confined  by  means  univerfally  the  cafe.  In  this  part  of  the  o-  Calmsnnt 

Tupia.  ficknefs,  fo  that  he  appeared  quite  lifelefs  and  dejedled  cean  he  had  alfo  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  canfe  always  to 

when  put  into  the  boat;  but  on  his  arrival  at  land  re-  of  the  luminous  property  of  fea-water,  which  in  his  feared 
covered  his  fpirits  furprifingly.  The  fcene,  to  him  fo  former  voyage  had  been  attributed  to  infedts.  Mr  For-  neal  thjh 
new  and  extraordinary,  feemed  to  produce  an  effeft  fter  being  of  a  different  opinion,  the  matter  was  acmin  etluino(ftiaI* 
fim;Lar  to  what  is  aferibed  to  enchantment.  His  at-  particularly  inquired  into,  but  the  refult  was  entirely  34 
tention  was  particularly  engaged  by  the  various  dreffes  conformable'  to  the  former  determination.  Some  hue-  quakty  of’ 

of  the  people  ;  and  being  informed  that  at  Batavia  e-  kets  of  water  being  deawn  up  from  along  fide  the  {hip,  fea-water 

very  one  appeared  in  the  drefs  of  his  own  country,  he  were  found  to  be  filled  with  thofe  infe&s  of  a  globular  fui  ther  de- 

expreffed  a  defire  of  likewife  appearing  in  the  garb  of  form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin’s  head.  No tcr mined. 
Otaheite.  Having  therefore  been  furniihed  with  South  life  indeed  could  be  perceived  in  them;  but  Mr  Forfter 
Sea  cloth  from  the  fhip,  lie  equipped  himfelf  with  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  being  living  animals 
great  quicknefs  and  dexterity.  After  the  firfl  flow  when  in  their  proper  element. 

of  fpirits  had  fubfided,  however,  he  foon  began  to  Proceeding  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  continent,  they fce 
feel  the  fatal  tfiedts  of  the  climate  ;  and  his  boy  Tay-  fell  in  with  fee  Iflands  in  S.  Lat.  50.  40.  and  two 
-  e\°>  fpirits  had  been  Hill  more  elevated  on  degrees  of  longitude  eaft  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

his  arrival,  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  Hope.  One  of  thefe  was  fo  much  concealed  by  the 
the  lungs,  and  in  a  little  time  fell  a  vi&im  to  the  dif-  hazinefs  of  the  weather,  that  it  could  not  be  feen  at 
cafe.  Tupia  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  him,  and  his  the  di  fiance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Captain  Cook  judged 

death  was  not  attributed  entirely  to  the  unwholefome-  it  to  be  about  50  feet  in  height  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 

nefs  of  the  climate.  Having  been  accuftomed  from  cumference ;  its  Tides  rifmg  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 

his  infancy  to  fubfifl  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and  tion,  and  the  fea  breaking  againfl  them  with  great  vio- 

particularly  on  ripe  fruit,  he  had  foon  contra&ed  the  lence.  Two  days  after,  they  paffed  fix  others,  fome  of 

diforders  incident  to  a  fea-life,  and  could  fcarce  have  which  were  two  miles  in  circumference  and  60. feet  in 

been  expeded  to  reach  England,  even  if  the  un-  height;  yet  fuch  was  the  ftrength  and  violence  of  the 
wliolefome  climate  of  Batavia  had  been  out  of  the  waves  that  the  fea  broke  quite  over  them.  On  the  14th 
quefhon.  they  were  flopped  by  a  vafl  field  of  low  ice,  of  which 

The  Endeavour  left  Batavia  on  the  27th  of  De-  they  could  perceive  no  end.  In  different  parts  of  this 

31  cember  1770,  and  on  the  ^th  of  January  1771  reach-  field  there  were  feen  iflands  or  hills  of  ice  like  thofe 

Prince’s  ed  Prince’s  Ifland.  This  place  had  been  formerly  already  deferibed,  and  feme  of  the  people  imagined 

lflard,  a  much  frequented  by  the  India  {hips,  but  of  late  en-  that  they  faw  land  over  them  ;  but  upon  a  narrow  ex^ 

riacefor  deferted  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  bad  qua-  amination  this  was  found  to  be  a  miflake.  On  gettino* 

fhips  to  %  t^ie  water  :  but  this  our  navigator  has  difeover-  clear  of  the  field  of  ice  they  again  fell  in  with  loofe 

touch  at.  ed  to  be  a  miflake  ;  and  that  though  the  water  near  iflands ;  and  as  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  thefe  are 

the  fea  is  orackifti,  it  may  be  had  of  excellent  quality  only  formed  in  bays  and  rivers,  our  navigators  con- 
by  going  a  little  way  up  the  country.  He  is  of  opi-  eluded  that  they  could  not  be  at  a  great  diflance  from 
mon  that  this  ifland  is  a  more  proper  place  for  fhips  to  land.  They  were  now  in  the  latitude  of  55  0  40'  fouth; 
touch  at  than  either  North  Ifland  or  New  Bay,  be-  and  as  they  had  failed  for  more  than  30  leagues  along 
caufe  neither  of  thefe  can  afford  other  refrefhments  the  edge  of  the  ice  without  finding  any  opening,  the 
which  may  be  had  at.  Prince’s  Ifland.  .  Captain  determined  to  run  30  or  40  leagues  farther  to 

The  red  of  this  voyage  affords  little  interefting  the  eaftward,  in  hopes  of  then  getting  to  the  fouth- 
mattcr.  Th&  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  their  ward.  If  in  this  attempt  he  met  with  no  land  or  other 
next  ftage,  has  been  fo  fully  deferibed  by  former  na-  impediment,  his  defign  was  to  ftretch  behind  the  ice 
vigators  that  there  was  little  room  for  addition.  At  altogether,  and  thus  determine  the  matter  at  once.  In  - 
fit  Helena  the  commander  made  fome  remarks  on  the  a  fhort  time,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  flaves,  which  was  reprefent-  field  of  ice  along  which  they  had  failed  fo.  long  did 
ed  as  worfe  than  that  of  the  Dutch  either  at  Batavia  not  join  with  any  land  ;  and  the  Captain  now  came  to  « 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  account  of  his  fc-  a  refolution  of  running  as  far  to  the  well  as  the  meri- 
3*  C0I1d  voyage,  however,  this  accufation  was  retraced.  dian  of  Cape  Circumcifion.  In  the  profecution  of  this 
Second  Captain  Cook’s  fecond  voyage  was  undertaken  in  defign  he  met  with  a  very  fevere  florin,  which  was  ren- 
voyage  an  efpeeial  manner  to  determine  filially  the  queffion  dcred  the  more  dangerous  by  the  pieces  of  loofe  ice 
concerning,  the  exigence  of  a  fontliern  continent.  It  among  which  they  were  flill  entangled,  and  a  vafl 
commenced  in  the  year  1772;  and,  as  in  the  former,  field  of  which  they  could  itot  perceive  the  boundaries 
he  proceeded  firfl  to  Madeira.  From  thence  he  pro-  about  three  miles  to  the  northward.  Of  this  they 
ceeded  to  St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Iflands ;  could  not  get  clear  without  receiving  fome  fevere 
where  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  delineating  and  gi-  ftrokes  ;  and  after  all,  when  they  arrived  at  the  place 
ving  fuch  a  defeription  of  Port  Pray^,  and  the .fupplies  where, they  ought  to  have  found  Cape\  Circumcifion, 
to  be  there  obtained,  as  might  be  of  ufe  to  future  navi-  it  could  not  be  difeovered  ;  fo  that  the  Captain  con- 
gators.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  croffed  the  line  eluded  that  vs  hat  Bouvet  took  for  land  could  have  been  * 
in  8°  weft  longitude,  and  had  the  fatisfa£lion  to  meet  nothing  but  ke. 

with  good  weather,  though  lie  lad  been  informed  that  During^ this  ran  the  fallacy  of  the  general  opinion 
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had  been  discovered,  that  the  Ice  with  which  the  polar 
regions  abound  has  been  formed  In  the  vicinity  of 
land.  It  was  found  likewife,  that  the  water  produced 
from  the  melting  of  Ice,  even  though  formed  In  the 
ocean,  was  perfe&ly  fweet  and  well  tailed.  Of  this 
circumftance  the  Captain  took  advantage  to  fupply 
hlmfelf  with  water  ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  the  mod  expeditious  method  of  watering  he  had 
ever  known.  He  had  likewife  an  opportunity  of  de¬ 
tecting  another  popular  error,  viz.  that  penguins,  al- 
batroffes,  and  other  birds  of  that  kind,  never  go  far 
from  land.  This  indeed  may  be  the  cafe  in  open  feas, 
but  in  fuch  as  arc  covered  with  ice  it  is  very  different ; 
for  they  then  inhabit  the  ice  Hands,  and  float  out  with 
them  to  fea  to  a  great  diflance. 

When  in  the  latitude  of  49.  13.  S.  feme  ligns  of 
land  were  perceived;  but  as  the  wind  did  not  admit  of 
any  fearch  being  made  in  the  direction  where  it  was 
fuppofed  to  lie,  the  Captain  proceeded  in  his  voyage 
to  the  eaflvvard.  A  very  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
dire&ion  of  the  needle  was  now  perceived,  and  which 
could  not  be  fuppofed  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  any 
magnetic  matter,  as  it  happened  while  the  fhips  were 
far  out  at  fea.  The  circumftance  was,  that  when  the 
fun  was  on  the  ffarboard  fide  of  the  fhip  the  variation 
was  lead,  hut  greated  when  on  the  oppofite  fide.  An 
aurora  andralis  was  again  obferved,  which  broke  out  in 
fpiral  or  circular  rays,  and  had  a  beautiful  appearance ; 
but  did  not  feem  to  have  any  particular  direction,  be¬ 
ing  confpicuous  at  various  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,  and  diffufing  its  light  over  the  whole  at- 
mofphere. 

The  extreme  cold  and  dormy  weather  which  now 
began  to  take  place,  determined  Captain  Cook  not  to 
crofs  the  antar&ic  circle  a  fecond  time  as  he  had  once 
defigned.  His  obfervations  confirmed  the  accounts  of 
former  navigators,  that  the  cold  of  the  fouthern  feas  is 
much  more  intenfe  than  in  equal  latitudes  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  fhowed 
that  this  cold  cannot  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a  con¬ 
tinent,  as  had  formerly  been  imagined.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  now  determined  beyond  difpute,  that  if 
any  fuch  continent  exided  in  the  cadern  part  of  the 
fouthern  ocean,  it  mud  be  confined  within  the  latitude 
of  60  degrees.  No  farther  difeoveries  therefore  being 
pra&icable  in  higher  latitudes,  as  the  winter  feafen 
was  approaching,  the  commander  deered  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  in  Dufky  Bay  on  the  25th 
of  March,  having  been  at  fea  117  days  without  once 
.coming  in  fight  of  land.  Here  the  time  was  fpent  in 
procuring  proper  refrefliments  for  the  people,  and 
exploring  the  fea-coad  and  country  for  the  benefit  of 
future  navigators.  Nor  was  our  commander  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  left  the  five  geefe 
which  yet  remained,  chooflng  for  them  a  place  where 
there  were  no  people  at  the  time  to  didurb  them;  and 
as  they  had  there  great  plenty  of  food,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  their  breeding,  and  in  a  fhort  time  fpreading  over 
the  country.  Some  days  after  a  piece  of  ground  was 
cleared  by  fetting  fire  to  the  topwood,  after  which  it 
was  dug  up  and  fewed  with  garden  feeds.  Dufky  Bay 
is  fituated  in  the  wedern  Hand  of  New  Zealand,  called 
‘ Tavaipoenammoo ,  which,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is 
lefs  fertile  than  the  other.  The  inland  part  is  full  of 
rugged  mountains  of  a  vad  height ;  but  the  fea-coad 
N°  91.  * 
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is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  is  the  true  fprucc, 
which  wa,s  found  to  be  of  great  ufe.  It  was  remark¬ 
ed^  that  though  a  vad  quantity  of  rain  fell  during  the  _ 
time  of  refidence  here,  it  was  not  attended  with  any  " 
had  effects  on  the  health  of  the  people;  which  furnifhes 
an  additional  argument  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  place. 

Dulky  Bay  is  reckoned  by  Captain  Cook  to  be  the 
mod  proper  place  in  New  Zealand  for  the  procuring 
of  refrefliments;  though  it  is  attended  with  feme  difa- 
greeable  circumftances,  particularly  being  infeded  with 
great  numbers  of  black  fand-flies,  which  were  trouble- 
feme  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  natives  feen  at  Dulky 
Bay  were  apparently  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  feen 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  led  a  wandering  life, 
without  any  appearance  of  being  united  in  the  bonds 
of  feciety  or  friendfliip. 

From  Dufky  Bay  the  Captain  proceeded  to  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound,  where  he  met  with  the  Adventure, 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  Refolution  for 
above  14  weeks.  In  his  paffage  thither  he  had  an  op-  Water 
portunity  of  obferving  fix  water-fpouts,  one  of  which  *P0Uti* 
paffed  within  50  yards  of  the  Refolution.  It  has  been 
a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  meteors  are  diffipated  by 
the  firing  o'f  a  gun,  and  the  Captain  was  ferry  he  had 
not  made  the  experiment ;  but  he  acknowledges,  that 
though  he  had  a  gun  ready  for  the  purpofe,  and  was 
near  enough,  his  attention  was  fe  much  engaged  in 
viewing  them,  that  he  forgot  to  give  the  neceffary 
orders.  4 

Having  planted  another  garden  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  left  two  goats,  two  breeding  fews  and  a 
boar,  in  as  private  a  fituation  as  pofiible,  that  they 
might  be  for  feme  time  out  of  the  reach  of  the  natives,  41 
the  Captain  fet  fail  for  Otaheite.  During  the  long  Difcoveriei 
abfence  of  the  Adventure,  Captain  Furneaux  had  vi-  f  Captain 
fited  the  coaft:  of  New  Holland,  and  difeovered  that  ^urneaux* 
there  was  no  probability  of  Van  Diemen’s  land  being 
feparated  from  it  by  ftraits  :  he  had  likewife  found 
additional  proofs  that  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
were  accuftomed  to  eat  human  flefh.  Captain  Cook 
alfe  remarked  with  concern,  that  the  morals  of  the 
New  Zealanders  were  by  no  means  mended  by  the 
vifit  he  had  formerly  paid  them.  At  that  time  he 
looked  upon  the  women  to  he  more  chafte  than  thofe 
of  mod  of  the  nations  he  had  vifited ;  but  now  they 
were  ready  to  proftitute  themfelves  for  a  fpikenail,  and 
the  men  to  force  them  to  fuch  an  infamous  traffic, 
whether  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  females  or 
not. 

In  the  run  from  New  Zealand  to  Otaheite,  our 
commander  paffed  very  near  the  fituation  affigned  by 
Captain  Carteret  to  Pitcairn’s  ifland,  difeovered  by  him 
in  1767,  but  without  being  able  to  find  it,  though 
a  fight  of  it  would  have  been  ufeful  for  corre&ing  its 
longitude  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  but  there  was  not  at  prefent  any  time  to  fpend  ^ 
in  fearching  for  it.  Proceeding  farther  on  in  his  voy-  Newiflands 
age,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  duller  of  Hands  fup- Covered, 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  difeovered  by  M.  Bougainville, 
and  named  by  him  the  Dangerous  Archipelago .  To 
four  of  thefe  Captain  Cook  gave  the  names  of  Refo¬ 
lution)  Doubtful ,  Furneaux ,  and  Adventure  IJlands.  Re- 
felution  Ifland  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  17.  24.  W.  Long. 

141.  39.  Doubtful  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.  20.  W.  Long. 

141.  38.  Furneaux  Ifland  in  S.  Lat.  17.  5.  W.  Long. 
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143.  and  Adventure  Ifland  in  S.  Lat,  17.  4*  and 
W,  Long.  144.  30. 

No  dxfcovery  of  any  great  confequence  was  made  at 
the  ifland  of  Otalieite  or  thofe  in  its  neighbourhood, 
excepting  that  the.  Captain  had  an  opportunity  of 

- - -  o  correcting  the  opinion  which  till  now  had  prevailed, 

•  the  women  of  the  excefiive  diffolutenefs  and  immodefty  of  the 

foncdcT  WOmen  of  °taheIte  i  an^  wtiich  had  been  enlarged 
upon  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  more  than  feemed  to  be 
confident  with  decency.  The  charge,  however,  ac- 
cording.to  the.accounts  of  this  fecond  voyage,  is  far 
from  being  indifcriminately  true,  even  of  the  unmar¬ 
ried  females  of  the  lower  clafs.  Some  additions  were 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  thofe 
iflands ;  and  from  Huaheine  Captain  Furneaux  took 
on  board  his  fhip  one  of  the  natives  of  Ulietea  named 
Ornai ,  afterwards  fo  much  fpoke  of  in  England,  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  at  firft  appeared  diffatisfied  with  his  choice 
of  this  youth,  as  being  inferior  in  rank  to  many  others, 
and  having  no  particular  advantage  in  fhape,  figure,  or 
complexion  ;  however  he  had  afterwards  reafon  to  be 
better,  pleafcd.  During  the  Captain’s  refidence  at 
Otaheite,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  difcover 
whether  the.  venereal  difeafe  was  endemic  among  them, 
or^ whether  it  had  been  imported  by  Europeans:  but  in 
this  he  could  not  meet  with  any  perfe&ly  fatisfa&ory 
account;  though  it  was  univerfally  agreed,  that  if  it  had 
been  introduced  by  Europeans,  it  mufl  have  been  by  the 
French  under  M.  Bougainville. 

Captain  Cook  having  left  Ulietea  on  the  17th  of 
September.  1773,  deeded  his  courfe  weft  ward,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  fouth.  In  this  courfe  he  difeo- 
vered  land  in  S.  Lat.  19.  8.  and  W.  Long.  iy8.  54.  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Harvey9  Ifland .  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Middleburg,  where 
he  was  treated  in  the  molt  hofpi table  manner  poffible. 
To  fuch  an  excefs  did  the  people  carry  their  gene- 
rolity.  that  they  feemed  to  be  more  fond  of  giving 
away  their  goods  than  in  receiving  any  thing  for  them; 
infomuch  that  many,  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
coming  near  the  boats,  threw  over  the  heads  of  others 
whole  bales  of  cloth,  and  then  retired  without  either 
waiting  or  afking  for  any  thing  in  return.  From 
Middleburg  he  proceeded  to  Amsterdam  Ifland,  where 
the  beauty  and  cultivation  of  the  ifland  afforded  the 
moft  enchanting  profped.  There  was  not  an  inch  of 
waftc  ground  ;  the  roads  were  no  wider  than  what  was 
abfolutely  neceffary,  and  the  fences  not  above  four 
inches  thick.  Even  this  was  not  abfolutely  loft ;  for 
many  of  thefe  contained  ufeful  trees  or  plants. 

It  is  obfervable  of  the  ifles  of  Middleburg  and  Am- 
fterdam,  as  well  as  of  moft  others  in  the  South  Sea, 
jrailyfur-  that  they  are  guarded  from  the  waves  by  a  reef  of  co- 
tfS rocks  loc^s  wkidi  extend  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
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from  the  fhore.  Thus  they  are  effe&ually  fecured 


from  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean;  by  which  they 
would  probably  foon  be  fwallowed  up,  as  moft  of  them 
are  mere  points  in  comparifon  of  the  vaft  quantity  of 
water  which  furrounds  them.  Mere  he  left  a  quantity 
of  garden  vegetable  feeds  and  pulfe,  which  it  was  not 
doubted  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  induftrious  in¬ 
habitants.  In  the  laft  mentioned  iflands  our  naviga¬ 
tors  found  no  animals  but  hogs  and  fowls;  the  former 
being  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  ufually  feen  in  the 
other  iflands  of  the  South  Sea  ;  but  the  latter  greatly 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 


preferable,  equalling  thofe  of  Europe  in  their  fizc,  and 
even  preferable  in  refpeCl  of  the  goodnefs  of  their 
flefli. 

On  the  7th  of  October  Captain  Cook  left  the  ifland 
of  Amfterdam,  with  a  defigu  to  pay  another  vifit  to 
New  Zealand,  111  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water  for 
his  voyage  in  queft  of  a  fouthern  continent.  The  day 
after  he  left  Amfterdam,  he  fell  in  with  the  ifland  of 
Pilftart,  formerly  difeovered  by  Tafman,  and  iituated 
in  S.  Lat.  26',  W.  Long.  1 75°  59',  32  leagues  diftant 
from  die  eaft  end  of  Middleburg.  On  his  arrival  at 
New  Zealand,  he  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  to  A.~ 
leave  a  proper  affo.rtment  of  vegetables  and  animals  for  Zealand^ 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  firft  tilings 
he  did,  therefore,  was  to  make  a  prefent  to  a  chief, 
who  had  come  off  in  a  canoe,  of  a. quantity  of  the  moft 
ufeful  garden. feeds,  fuch  as  cabbage,  turnips,  onions, 
carrots,  parfnips,  and  yams;  together  with  fome  wheat, 

French  and  kidney  beans,  and  peafe.  With  the  fame 
perfon  he  left  alfo  two  boars,  two  fows,  four  hens, 
and  two  cocks.  This  prefent,  however  valuable  in  it- 
felf,  feems  to  have  been  but  indifferently  received  ;  for 
the  chief  was  much  better  fatisfied  with  a  fpikenail  half 
the.  length  of  his  arm  than  with  all  the  reft  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  he  promifed  to  take  care  of  the  feeds, 
and  not  to  kill  any  of  the  animals.  On  inquiring 
about  thofe  animals  left  in  the  country  in  the  former 
pait  of  his  voyage,  the  Captain  was  informed,  that 
the  boar  and  one  of  the  fows  had  been  feparated, 
but  not  killed.  The  other  he  law  in  good  condition, 
and  very  tame.  The  two  goats,  he  was  informed] 
had  been  killed  by  a  native  of  the  name  of  Gau- 
biah.  The  gardens  had  met  with  a  better  fate;  all 
the  articles  being  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  though 
left  entirely  to  nature,  excepting  theqiotatoes.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  however,  ftill  determined  to  fupply  thefe 
iflanderswith  ufeful  animals,  put  on  ftioreaboar,  a  young 
fow,  two  cocks  and  two  hens,  which  he  made  a  pre¬ 
fent  of  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants.  Three  other  fows 
and  a  boar,  with  two  cocks  and  liens,  he  ordered  to 
be  left  in  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Indians.  They  were  carried  a  little  way^into  tile 
woods,  and  there  left  with  as  much  food  as  would 
ferve  them  for  10  or  12  days,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  down  to  the  coaftin  queftof  it,  and  thus 
being  difeovered. 

A  fecond  feparation  with  the  Adventure  had  no >v  47 

taken  place;  notwithftanding  which,  Captain  Cook  Voyage  in 
fet  out  alone  with  his  veffd  in  queft  of  a  fouthern  con-cIueft  a 
tinent ;  and  fuch  was  the  confidence  put  in  him  by  thef°  ^ern 
failors,  that  all  of  them  expreffed  as  much  fatisfa&ion  contmc,rt: 
and  alacrity  as  if  not.  only  the  Adventure,  but  ever  io 
many  (hips  had  been  in  company. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  Captain  fet  fail  from 
New.  Zealand  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  December  began  t  o 
fall  m  with  the  ice,  but  confiderably  farther  to  the 
fouth. ward  than  they  had  met  with  it  111  the  former  part 
of  his  voyage  ;  being  now  in  the  latitude  of  62°  10'  8. 
and  172°  XV.  Long.  As.  they  proceeded  fouth  ward, 
the  number  of  ice  iflands  increafed  prodigioufly  ;  and 


in  Lat.  6.7 6  31' and  W.  Long.  142-  54',  they  all  at 


once  got  in  among  fuch  a  duller  of  thefe  iflands,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  danger 
to  keep  clear  of  them.  Finding  it  impeffible,  thue- 
force,  to  get  any  farther  to  the  fouth  ward  at  prefent, 
3  l4  the 
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the  Captain  determined  to  explore  a  confiderable  tra£l 
of  fea  to  the  north  of  his  prefent  fituation,  and  then 
asrain  to  Hand  to  the  fouth.  But  in  this  lie  was  Hill 
tmfuccefsful ;  no  land  being  diicovered  either  in  fail¬ 
ing  northward,  eaftward,  well  ward,  or  fouthward ; 
though  lie  proceeded  as  far  in  the  lull  direction  as 
71.  io.  S.  Lat.  and  106.  54.  W.  It  was  now  impof- 
fible  to  proceed;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Captain  himfelf, 
as  well  as  of  moll  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  was,  that 
the  ice  by  which  they  were  now  Hopped  extended  as  far 
as  the  pole.  As  there  was  Hill  room,  however,  in  parts 
of  the  ocean  entirely  unexplored,  for  very  large  iflands, 
our  Commander  determined  not  to  abandon  the  pur- 
fuit  in  which  he  was  engaged  until  there  fhould  not  be 
any  poffibility  of  doing  more  ;  and  befides  the  pofli- 
bility  of  making  new  difcoveries,  he  was  confcious 
that  many  of  the  iflands  already  difcovered  were  fo 
obfcurely  known,  that  it  was  of  confequence  to  pay 
them  a  fecond  vilit.  With  this  view  lie  propofed  to 
go  in  queH  of  EaHer  or  Davis’s  Ifland  ;  the  fituation 
of  which  was  known  with  fo  little  certainty,  that  none 
of  the  attempts  lately  made  to  difcover  it  had  been 
fuccefsful.  He  next  intended  to  get  within  the  tro¬ 
pic,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  weH,  touching  at  any 
iflands  he  might  meet  with,  and  fettling  *  tlieir  fitua- 
tions,  until  he  fhould  arrive  at  Otaheite,  where  it  was 


eeeflary  for  him  to  make  fome  Hay  in  order  to  look 


for  the  Adventure.  It  was  part  of  his  defign  alfo  to 
run  to  the  wtHeru  as  far  as  Terra  Auftral  del  Efpi- 
r'tu  Sandlo,  difcovered  by  Quiros,  and  which  M. 
Bougainville  had  named  The  Great  Cyclades .  lf rom 
this  land  he  propofed  to  fail  to  the  fouthward,  and 
from  thence  to  the  eaH  between  the  latitude  of  50° 
and  6o°.  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he  deter¬ 
mined  if  poflible  to  reach  Cape  Horn  during  the  eu- 
fuing  November,  when  lie  would  have  the  bcH  part  of 
the  fummer  before  him  to  explore  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  purfuing  his  courfe  to  the  northward,  it  had  been 
part  of  his  defign  to  find  out  the  land  faid  to  have  been 
difcovered  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  about  the  latitude  of 
38°;  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that  if  any  fuch 
land  exified,  it  could  only  be  a  very  fmall  ifiand  :  but  the 
profecution  of  the  defign  was  for  fome  little  time  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  violent  bilious  diforder  by  which  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  attacked.  In  this,  when  he  began  to  recover, 
property  of  as  there  was  no  fiefli  meat  on  board,  he  was  obliged  to 
dog’s  fleflu  }iave  recourfe  to  dog’s  flefh  ;  and  a  favourite  animal 
belonging  to  Mr  Forfler  was  facrificed  on  the  occafion. 
The  Captain  was  able  to  eat  not  only  of  the  broth 
made  of  this,  but  likewife  of  the  flefh,  when  his  fto- 
mach  could  bear  nothing  elfe.  On  the  1 1  th  of  March 
they  arrived  at  EaHer  Ifland,  before  which  time  the 

5°  Captain  was  tolerably  recovered.  Here  they  made 
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but  few  difcoveries  farther  than  determining  the  fitua- 
tion  of  it  to  be  in  S.  Lat.  270  5'  307,  and  W.  Long. 
109°  46'  2o'f.  The  ifland  itfelf  was  found  barren  and 
defolate,  having  every  appearance  of  being  lately  ruin¬ 
ed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  ;  without  either  wood,  fuel, 
or  frefh  water  worth  taking  on  board.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  few  in  number  ;  and  the  women  in  very 
fmall  proportion  to  the  men,  but  remarkable  for  their 
lewdnefs.  A  number  of  gigantic  Hatues  were  obferved, 
which  had  alfo  been  taken  notice  of  by  Commodore 
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Ro^gewein,  and  the  origin  of  which  could  not  be  ac-  Cork’s 

counted  for.  #  ^rieT* 

On  leaving  EaHer  Ifland,  Captain  Cook  was  again  _  _  ^  ^ 
attacked  by  his  bilious  diforder  ;  but  happily  recover-  ^ 
ed  before  he  reached  the  Marquefas,  which  they  did  And  the 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April.  One  of  thefe,  being  Marquefas, , 
a  new  difcover}7,  received  the  name  of  Hood's  Jjland , 
from  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  firH  obfer¬ 
ved.  Thefe  are  five  in  number  ;  fituated  between  9 
and  10  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  138.  47. 
and  139.  1 3.  of  weH  longitude.  They  were  difcovered 
by  Mendana  a  Spaniard  ;  and  their  names  are,  La 
Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  La  Dominica,  Santa  Chrifima, 
and  Hood’s  Ifland.  The  inhabitants  are,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  fineH  race  of  people  in  the  South  Sea, 
furpafling  all  others  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
fymmetry  of  tlieir  perfons  and  regularity  of  their  fea¬ 
tures.  Their  origin,  however,  from  the  affinity  of 
language,  was  evidently  the  fame  with  that  of  Ota¬ 
heite.  It  was  in  St  Chi  i Hina  that  our  commander  ancho¬ 
red  ;  and  lie  has  left  particular  dire&ions  for  finding  a 
particular  cove  in  Relolution  Bay  in  that  ifland,  which 
is  the  moH  convenient  for  procuring  wood  and  water. 

I11  the  paflage  from  the  Marquefas  to  Otaheite,  our 
navigators  palled  feveral  low  and  fmall  iflands  connec¬ 
ted  together  by  reefs  of  coral  rocks.  One  of  thefe, 
named  by  the  inhabitants  Tioohea ,  was  vifited  by  Lieu-  ^ 
tenant  Cooper.  It  was  difcovered  and  vifited  by  Cap- Ifland 
tain  Byron;  and  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  27.  30.  W,l'0()ltea* 
Long.  144.  56.  The  inhabitants  are  much  darker  in 
their  complexions,  and  feem  to  be  of  a  fiercer  difpofi- 
tion  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  They 
have  the  figure  of  a  fifh  marked  upon  their  bodies  ;  a 
very  proper  emblem  of  their  profefiion,  deriving  their 
fubfiilence  almoH  entirely  from  the  fea.  Puffing  by 
St  George’s  Iflands,  which  had  been  alfo  difcovered 
and  named  by  Captain  Byron,  our  Commander  now 
difcovered  four  others,  which  lie  named  Pallifer's  53 
IJlands.  One  of  thefe  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  15.  26.  PalliferY 
and  W.  Long.  146.  20.  another  in  S.  Lat.  15.  27. lflands> 
and  W.  Long.  146.  3.  They  were  inhabited  by 
people  refembling  thofe  of  Tiookea,  and  like  them 
were  armed  with  long  pikes.  Here  our  navigator  ob^ 
ferved,  that  from  W.  Long.  138°  to  148°  or  150°,  the 
fea  is  fo  full  of  fmall  low  iflands,  that  one  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  with  too  much  caution. 

On  his  arrival  in  Otaheite,  provifions  were  met  with  54 
in  great  plenty;  and  they  were  now  very  acceptable,  Arrival  at 
by  reafon  of  the  long  time  the  fhip  had  been  at  feaUcaiei 
without  obtaining  any  confiderable  fupply.  Two 
goats  which  had  been  given  by  Captain  Furneaux  to  a 
chief  named  Otoo ,  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  promifing 
fituation.  The  female  had  brought  forth  two  kids, 
which  weie  almoft  large  enough  to  propagate  ;  and  as 
fhe  was  again  with  kid,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
ifland  would  foon  be  Hocked  with  thefe  ufefnl  animals ; 
though  it  was  otherwife  with  the  fheep,  all  of  which 
had  died  except  one.  On  this  occafion,  alfo,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  furniflied  the  natives  with  cats,  of  which  he  gave 
away  twenty;  fo  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the  Hock 
of  thefe  animals  decaying.  During  his  refidence  at 
this  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  fome 
computation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  ifland, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  no  lefs  than  200,000. 

4  Huaheine 
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Cook  Huaiieme  and  Ulictea  Ifinnus  were  next  vliited,  but 
Difcove-  without  any  remarkable  occurrence.  From  the  latter 
our  Commander  fet  fail  on  the  5th  of  June  1774  ,  and 
J?  "ext  day  came  in  fight  of  Howe  Uland,  diTcover  :d  by 
I  Huahcine,  Captain  Wallis,  and  fituated  in  S.  Fat.  16.  46.  and 
I  UlUtea,  W.  Long.  1 54.  8.  On  the  16th  a  new  illand,  named 
«"Tfa  PalmerJlone  i/lan‘l>  was  difcovered  in  S.  Lat.  18.  4. 

W.  Long.  163.  10.;  and,  fouv  days  after,  another 
was  obferved  in  S.  Lat.  19.  1.  W.  Long.  169.  37. 
As  it  was  evidently  inhabited,  the  Cantain  determined 
to  land  ;  but  found  the  people  fo  extremely  hollile, 
that  no  intercourfe  could  be  had  :  nay,  he  himfelf  was 
in  danger  of  lofing  his  life  by  a  lance  thrown  by  one 
of  the  natives,  which  paffed  clofe.  over  his  (boulder. 
From  the  extreme  hoftility  of  the  people  of  this  illand, 
it  was  named  by  Captain  Cook  Savage  IJland.  It  is 
of  a  round  lhape,  pretty  high,  and  has  deep  water  clofe 
to  the  fliore,  hut  has  no  good  harbour. 

Rot'crdr.m  Paffll’g  b>'  a  number  of  fmall  Hands,  Captain  Cook 
Ifland.  nfxt  anchored  at  that  of  Anamocka  or  Rotterdam, 
difcovered  by  Tafman.  It  is  fituated  in  20.  1 5.  S.  Lat. 
and  174.  31.  W.  Long.  Its  form  is  triangular,  each 
fide  extending  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles. 
From  the  north-weft  to  the  fontli  it  is  encompaffed  by 
a  number  of  fmall  iflands,  fand  banks,  and  breakers’; 
of  which  no  end  can  be  feen  from  the  ifland  on  the 
northern  fide,  and  may  poffibly  be  as  far  extended  as 
Amfterdam  or  Tongataboo.  While  the  Captain  re¬ 
mained  on  this  ifland,  he  learned  the  names  of  more 
than  20  of  the  adjacent  ifles,  fome  of  which  were  in 
fight  between  the  north-weft  and  north-eaft.  Two  of 
thefe,  which  lie  more  to  the  weftward  than  the  others, 
are  named  Amattafoa  and  Oghao .  They  are  remarkable 
^  for  their  height ;  and  from  a  great  frnoke  vifible  about 
Suppofed  middle  of  Amattafoa,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  a 
volcano.  volcano.  The  ifland  of  Rotterdam,  Middleburg  or 
Faoowe,  with  Pilftart,  form  a  group  extending  about 
three  degrees  of  longitude  and  two  of  latitude.  The 
whole  group  was  named  The  Friendly  Ifles  by  Captain 
Cook,  on  account  of  the  friendfnip  which  feemed  to 
fuhfift  among  the  inhabitants,  and  their  courteous  be¬ 
haviour  to  ftrangers.  The  people  of  Rotterdam  Ifland 
are  fimilar  to  tliqfe  of  Amfterdam  ;  but  the  ifland  is 
not  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  high  cultivation  as  Amfterdam, 
nor  do  its  fruits  come  to  fuch  perfe&ion.  It  is  alfo 
inferior  in  the  articles  of  cloth,  matting,  & c.  which  are 
accounted  the  wealth  of  thefe  parts. 

New  He-  From  Rotterdam  ifland  our  navigator  continued  his 
ted^eS  couvk  to  t^ie  weftward,  where  he  fiift  difcovered  a 
fmall  ifland  in  8.  Lat.  19.  48.  W. Long.  178.  2.  It 
was  iramed  Turtle  Ifland,  from  the  great  number  of 
thefe  animals  found  upon  it.  Sixteen  days  after  lie 
fell  in  with  the  chiller  of  iflands  named  by  M.  Bou¬ 
gainville  the  Great  Cyclades .  The  firft  ifland  on  which 
he  landed  was  Mallicollo,  where,  though  the  people 
were  at  firft  very  hoflile,  they  were  foon  conciliated, 
and  a  friendly  intercourfe  took  place.  The  language 
of  thefe  people  is  confidently  different  from  that  of 
tire  other  South -fea  iflands;  they  are  diminutive  in  their 
perfons,  and  of  ugly  features  ;  their  hair  black  or 
brown,  fhort  and  curling,  but  lefs  foft  than  that  of  the 
negroes.  They  had  no  name  for  a  dog  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  had  never  feen  the  animal ;  fo  that  they 
were  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  and  bitch  of  which 
Captain  Cook  made  them  a  prefent.  The  harbour  in 
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this  ifland,  in  which  the  fliip  came  to  an  anchor,  was  Cook* 
named  Sandwich  harbour,  and  lies  on  the  north-eaft  Difcove- 
fide  iu  S.  Lat.  16.  25.  20.  E.  Long  167.  57.  53.  It  ries*  f 
is  very  commodious  for  the  carrying  on  any  opera¬ 
tions  at  land,  having  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  many 
other  advantages. 

The  next  difeovery  was  that  of  the  Group  named  n  ,, 
Shepherd's  Ifles ,  in  honour  of  Dr  (Shepherd,  Plumian  S 

profeftor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  Numbers  more 
were  every  day  obferved  ;  of  which  one  peaked  rock, 
named  the  Monument ,  was  uninhabited,  being  appa¬ 
rently  inacceftible  to  any  other  creature  but  birds. 

Sandwich  ifland  is  of  eonfiderable  extent,  and  exhibits 
a  moll  beautiful  profpedl.  It  is  furrounded  with  o- 
ther  fmaller  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  were  na¬ 
med  Montague  and  Hmchinbrook.  At  Errcmango  they 
found  the  people  hoftile  and  treacherous  ;  and  from  a 
fkirmifh  they  had  with  them  near  a  promontory  on  the 
north-eaft  pointoftheifland,  itwasnamed  Traitor's  Head. 

Its  fituation  is  in  S.  Lat.  10.  43.  E.  Long.  169.  28. 

From  Erromango  our  navigator  proceeded  to  Tan-T  60 
na,  an  ifland  they  had  formerly  difcovered  at  a  di-  ifland^ 
fiance,  and  which  is  furrounded  by  fome  others,  three  * 
of  which  are  named  Immer ,  Footoona  or  Hr r on  an,  and 
Anatom.  At  Tan  11a  they  ftaid  for  fome  time,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  wanting  fome  quantity  of  wood.  A 
volcano  was  feen  about  the  middle  of  this  ifland,  which 
burned  with  great  violence,  particularly  in  nioift  and 
wet  weather  :  but  notwithftanding  the  friendly  terms 
on  which  they  were  with  the  natives,  the  latter  would  VoWiU 
never  allow  them  to  approach  this  mountain.  There 
were  fome  fpots  on  the  fea-coaft  which  emitted  an  hot 
and  fulphureous  frnoke ;  and  the  people  alfo  expreiTed 
much  uneafinefs  when  thefe  were  approached  or  med¬ 
dled  with.  The  port  which  the  fhip  entered  in  this 
ifland  was  named  Ref olution  Harbour,  and  is  fituated  in 
S.  Lat.  19.  32,  254-.  E.  Long.  169.  44.  35.  It  is  a 
fmall  creek  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about 
half  as  broad.  It  is  extremely  convenient,  having 
plenty  of  wood  and  water  clofe  to  the  fliore.  Amo  nr 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  ifland,  there  is  reafou 
to  fufpeCt  the  nutmeg-tree  to  be  one,  a  pigeon  ha¬ 
ving  been  ihot,  in  the  craw  of  which  was  a  wild 
nutmeg.  The  inhabitants  are  two  diftind  races 
of  people,  and .  fpeak  two  different  languages ;  one 
that  of  the  Friendly  iflands,  the  other  peculiar  to 
Tamia  and  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  61 
are  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  weapons  ;  on  which  Bextcnftvof 
Mr  Wales  makes  the  following  remarks  :  u  I  muft  tams"in  th-* 
confefs  I  have  often  been  led  to  think  the  feats  uf”  of  Acir 
which  Homer  reprefents  his  heroes  as  performing  with  lances, 
their  fptars  a  little  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be 
admitted  in  an  heroic  poem,  I  mean  when  confined 
within  the  flrait  flays  of  Ariftotle;  nay,  even  fo  great  an 
advocate  for  him  as  Mr  Pope  acknowledges  them  to 
be  furprifing  :  but  fince  I  have  feen  what  thefe  people 
can  do  with  their  wooden  fpears,  and  them  badly 
pointed,  and  not  of  an  hard  nature,  I  have  not  the  lealt 
exception  to  any  one  paffage  in  that  great  poet  on  this 
account.  But  if  I  fee  fewer  exceptions,  I  can  find  in¬ 
finitely  more  beauties  in  him,  as  he  has,  I  think, 
fcarcely  an  adion,  circumllance,  or  defenption  of  any 
kind  whatever  relating  to  a  fpear,  which  I  have  not 
feen  and  recognifed  among  thefe  people ;  as  their 
whirling  motion  and  whiftling  noife  as  they  fly ;  their 
3  F  2  quivering 
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Cook's  quivering  motion  in  the  ground  when  they  fall ;  their 
Difcove-  meditatirig  their  aim  when  they  are  going  to  throw  ; 

, 1  _  j  nes*  and  their  fhaking  them  in  their  hand  as  they  go  along.” 

The  Archipelago,  in  which  Captain  Cook  had  now 
remained  a  confiderable  time,  is  Situated  between  14. 

29.  and  20.4.  S.  Lat.  and  between  166.  41.  and  170.  21, 
E.  Long,  extending  125  leagues  in  the  dire&ion  of 
N.  N.  W.  4-  W.  and  S.  S.  E  ~  E.  The  principal 
iflands  are  the  Peak  of  the  Etoile,  Tierra  del  Efpiri- 
tu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  the  Ifle  of  Le¬ 
pers,  Aurora,  Whitfuntide-  Ifle,  Ambrym,  Paoom, 
Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Erromango,  Tanna, 
Immer,  and  Anatom.  They  were  firlt  difeovered  in 
1606  by  Quiros,  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  part  of  a 
fouthern  continent  ;  nor  were  they  vifited  from  that 
time  till  the  year  1768,  when  M.  Bougainville  bellow¬ 
ed  upon  them  the  name  of  the  Great  Cyclades ,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  This  gentleman,  however,  belides 
landing  in  the  Ifle  of  Lepers,  only  difeovered  that  the 
country  was  not  connected,  but  confiiled  of  iflands. 
Captain  Cook  examined  the  whole  in  fuch  an  accu¬ 
rate  manner,  ascertaining  the  Situation  of  many  of 
the  iflands,  and  difcovering  fuch  numbers  of  new  ones, 
that  lie  thought  lie  had  an  undoubted  right  to  impofe 
a  new  name  upon  them  j  and  therefore  called  them  the 

62  New  Hebrides . 

New  Cale-  From  the  New  Hebrides  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for 
covered^  New  ^ea^an<^’  orc^er  t0  profecute  his  voyage  in 
fearch  of  a  Southern  continent,  but  in  three  days  dis¬ 
covered  a  large  ifland,  which  he  named  New  Caledo¬ 
nia  ;  and  which,  next  to  New  Zealand,  is  the  largeft 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between  19.  37.  and  22. 

30.  S.  Lat.  and  between  163.  37.  and  167.  14.  E. 
Long,  lying  N.  W.  4-  W.  and  S.  E.  i  E.  extending 
about  87  leagues  in  that  diredlion,  though  its  breadth 
does  not  any  where  exceed  10  leagues.  The  natives 
are  llrong,  adtive,  well  made,  and  Seem  to  be  a  middle 
race  between  thofe  of  Tanna  and  the  Friendly  Ifles  ; 
and  the  women  were  more  challe  than  thofe  of  the 
iflands  farther  to  the  eallward.  The  ifland  afforded  a 
considerable  variety  of  plants  for  the  botanills,  and 
Some  excellent  timber  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pitch-pine, 
for  mads  and  Spars.  The  wood  is  clofe-grained,  white, 
and  tough  ;  and  very  fit  for  the  purpofe.  One  of  the 
Small  iflands  furrounding  the  large  one  was  named  the 
Ifle  of  Pines ,  fiom  the  quantity  of  thefe  trees  found 
upon  it  ;  and  another,  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
plants  it  afforded,  had  the  name  of  Botany  Ifland .  The 
coall,  however,  was  So  dangerous,  that  our  navigator, 
having  no  more  time  to  fpare,  was  obliged  to  leave 
fome  part  of  it  unexplored,  though  the  extent  was  de¬ 
termined,  as  has  been  already  related.  Mr  Forfler  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  language  of  this  people  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  South  Sea 

63  iflands. 

Norfolk  Proceeding  from  New  Caledonia,  our  navigator  next 
..Sund.  fep  fn  with  an  ifland  about  five  leagues  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  of  a  good  height,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  29. 
2.  30.  and  E.  Long.  168.  16.  ;  on  which  he  bellowed 
the  name  of  Norfolk  Ifland .  It  was  entirely  uninhabited. 
Various  trees  and  plants  common  at  New  Zealand  were 
obferved  here,  particularly  the  flax-plant,  which  is  more 
luxuriant  in  this  ifland  than  in  any  part  of  New  Zea¬ 
land.  The  chief  produce  of  the  ifland  is  a  kind  of 
i^ruce  pine,  many  of  the  trees  of  which  are  10  or  12 
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feet  in  circumference.  The  palm-cabbagc  like  wife  Cooks 
abounds  here  ;  and  the  coafls  are  well  flocked  with  ^‘kove- 
excellent  fifh.  On  the  1 8th  of  Odlober  they  arrived  J 

at  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  in  New  Zealand  ;  the  Si-  . 
tuation  of  whifch  was  now  afeertained  by  Mr  Wales  Arrival  at 
with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  its  latitude  being  found  41.  Zealand; 
5.  56-L  S.  and  its  longitude  174.  25.  7F  E.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  gardens  which  had  been  made,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  in  a  thriving  condition,  though  they 
had  been  entirely  negledled  by  the  natives.  Some  of 
the  cocks  and  hens  were  fuppofed  to  be  flill  in  exig¬ 
ence,  as  a  new  laid  hen’s  egg  was  found,  though  none 
were  feen. 

On  the  1  Oth  of  November  Captain  Cook  fet  fail 
from  New  Zealand  in  fearch  of  a  Southern  continent ; 
but  having  traverSed  a  vafl  extent  oS  Sea  for  17  days, 
from  S.  Lat.  43.  o.  to  55.  48.  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  finding  any  more  land  in  this  part  of  die  ocean, 
and  therefore  determined  to  fleer  dire£lly  for  the  weft 
entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  with  a  defign  of 
coafting  the  Southern  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego  quite 
round  Cape  Horn  to  Le  Maire’s  Straits.  As  the 
world  had  hitherto  received  but  very  imperfeft  accounts 
of  this  coall,  he  thought  a  Survey  of  it  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  navigation  and  geography  than 
any  thing  he  could  expe£  to  meet  with  in  a  higher  ^ 
latitude.  On  the  17th  of  December  he  reached  the  At  Terra 
coall  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  three  days  more  an-  del  Fuego. 
chored  in  a  place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Chrifl - 
mas  Sound .  The  land  appeared  defolate  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  It  feems  to  be 
entirely  compofed  of  rocky  mountains  without  the 
leall  appearance  of  vegetation.  Thefe  mountains  ter¬ 
minate  in  horrid  precipices,  the  craggy  fummits  of 
which  Spire  up  to  a  vail  height ;  fo  that  Scarcely  any 
thing  in  nature  can  have  a  more  barren  and  Savage 
afpeft  than  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  voyage  along  this  coall,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
Serve,  that  at  no  time  had  he  ever  made  one  of  fuch 
length  where  fo  little  occurred  of  an  interelling  na¬ 
ture.  Barren  and  dreary,  however,  as  the  coall  was, 
it  was  not  totally  deftitute  of  accommodations  about 
Chriftmas  Sound.  Frelh  water  and  wood  for  fuel 
were  found  about  every  harbour ;  and  the  country 
every  where  abounds  with  fowl,  particularly  geele. 

A  confiderable  number  of  plants  were  alio  found  upon 
it,  almoll  every  fpecies  of  which  was  new  to  the  bo¬ 
tanills.  In  palling  by  Cape  Horn,  it  was  wifhed  to 
determine  whether  it  belonged  to  the  land  of  Ter¬ 
ra  del  Fuego  or  to  a  fmall  ifland  fouth  from  it ;  but 
this  was  found  impradlicable  on  account  of  the  fog¬ 
gy  weather  and  dangerous  fea.  Its  latitude  was 
now  determined  to  be  55.  58.  S.  and  its  longitude 
67.  46.  W.  The  coall  appeared  lefs  dreary  here  than 
on  the  wellern  Side  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  for  though 
the  fummits  of  fome  of  the  hills  were  rocky,  the  Sides 
and  valleys  Seemed  covered  with  a  green  turf  and  wood-  ^ 
ed  in  tufts.  In  palling  this  cape  a  remark  was  made  Remarks  os 
by  the  Captain,  that  if  he  were  on  a  voyage  round  a  vo*  age 
Cape  Horn  to  the  well,  and  not  in  want  of  wood  or™ul,(* 
water,  or  any  other  thing  which  might  make  it  necef-  rtorn* 

Sary  to  put  into  port,  he  would  fail  a  confiderable  way 
to  the  Southward,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land 
altogether.  By  this  method  he  would  avoid  the  cur¬ 
rents,  whofe  force,  he  was  of  opinion,  would  be  broken' 

at. 
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at  10  or  12  leagues  diftancc  from  the  fhore,  and  far¬ 
ther  off  would  be  entirely  deftroyed.  The  extent  of 
Term  dd  Fuego,  and  confequently  of  Magellan’s 
Straits,  was  found  to  be  lefs  than  what  is  commonly 
laid  down  in  maps  and  charts,  and  the  coafl,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  lets  dangerous  than  has  been  ufually  reprefent- 
ed  ;  though  this  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  owing 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  weather,  which  happened  to 
be  remarkably  temperate.  In  one  of  the  fmail  iflands 
near  Staten  Land,  and  which,  from  their  being  dirco- 
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animals vered  on  nevv  year’s  day,  were  called*  jVi?w  Tear’s  IJles , 
a  remarkable  harmony  was  obferved  among  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  fpecies  with  which  thefe  defolate  re¬ 
gions  abound.  The  fea-lions  occupy  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fea-coaft  ;  the  bears  occupy  the  ifiand  ;  the 
fhags  are  polled  in  the  higheft  cliffs ;  the  penguins  in 
fuch  places  as  have  the  belt  accefs  to  and  from  the  fea  ; 
and  the  other  birds  choofe  more  retired  places.  Oc- 
cafionally,  however,  all  thefe  animals  were  feen  to  mix 
together  like  domett ic  cattle  and  poultry  in  a  farm¬ 
yard,  without  one  attempting  to  hurt  the  other  in  the 
lealt.  Even  the  eagles  and  vultures  were  frequent¬ 
ly  obferved  fitting  together  on  the  hills  among  the 
fhags,  while  none  of  the  latter,  either  old  or  young, 
appeared  to  be  difturbed  at  their  prefence.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  therefore,  that  thefe  birds  of  prey  fubfifl  by 
feeding  on  the  carcafes  of  the  animals  which  die  natu¬ 
rally  or  by  various  accidents,  and  which  mufl  be  very 
numerous  from  the  immenfe  quantity  exifling  on  the 
ifiand. 

Our  navigator  now  fet  out  in  queff  of  that  extenflve 
Farther dif-  coaft  laid  gown  in  Mr  Dalrymple’s  chart,  and  in  which 
the  fou th-11  *3  marked  Gulph  of  St  Seballian  ;  but  when  he 
ern regions,  came  into  the  place  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  lie,  neither 
land  nor  any  certain  figns  of  it  could  be  met  with. 
Some  iflands,  however,  were  difeovered,  particularly 
Willis’s  ifiand,  in  S.  Lat.  54.  o.  W.  Long.  38.  23  ; 
another  named  Bird  IJland  and  South  Georgia ,  fituated 
between  53.  57.  and  54.  57.  S.  Lat.  and  between 
38.  13.  and  35.  34.  W.  Long.  All  thefe  were  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow  and  ice  to  a  great  height.  Not  a  tree 
was  to  be  feen,  not  even  a  fhrub,  nor  were  there  any 
rivulets  or  flreams  of  water ;  the  only  vegetables  to  be 
met  with  were  a  coarfe  flrong  bladed  grafs,  wild  bur-  • 
net,  and  a  kind  of  mofs.  A  coniiderable  quantity  of 
feals  and  penguins  were  met  with,  whofe  fiefli,  though, 
very  coarfe,  was  preferred  by  the  fhip’s  company, 
even  by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  to  the  fait  provifions, 
which  were  now  greatly  decayed.  The  mofl  foutherly 
land  difeovered  by  our  navigator  was  that  on  which  he 
bellowed  the  name  of  Southern  Thule ,  and  which  is 
fituated  in  S.  Lat.  590  13'  30'',  W.  Long.  27°45'. 
This  was  flill  more  defolate  than  South  Georgia)  be¬ 
ing  forfaken  even  by  the  feals  and  penguins  which 
abounded  on  it.  Not  a  lingle  herb  of  any  kind  was 
feen  upon  it,  but  vafl  high  and  barren  mountains, 
the  tops  of  fome  of  which  reached  above  the  clouds; 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  feems  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  world  hitherto  difeovered,  entirely  unfit 
for  the  fupport  of  animal  life. 

Southern  Thule  was  difeovered  on  the  31ft  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  *775;  and  from  this  to  the  6th  of  February 
fcveral  other  lands  were  difeovered,  and  named  Cape 
Brifloly  Cape  Montague ,  S  amide  r’s  IJle>  Candlemas  IJles , 
and  Sandwich's  Land .  With  regard  to  this  laft,  Captain 
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Cook  was  undetermined  whether  it  was  a  group  of 
iflands  or  part  of  a  continent  lying  near  the  pole,  as 
after  all  his  difappointments  he  flill  was  inclined  to 
think  that  fuch  a  continent  has  an  exiftence,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vafl  quantity  of  ice  met  with  in  the 
fouthern  Teas;  and  which  from  its  great  height  appears 
to  be  formed  in  b*ys  and  gulphs  of  the  land,  and  not 
in  the  ocean  itfelf.  The  greateft  part  of  this  fouthern 
continent,  however,  if  it  has  any  exiftence,  muft  be 
within  the  polar  circle,  where  the  fea  is  fo  incumbered 
with  ice,  that  the  land  muft  be  inacceffible.  So  great 
is  the  danger  in  navigating  thefe  fouthern  feas,  that 
Captain  Cook  afferts  on  the  moft  probable  grounds  in 
the  world,  that  fuch  lands  as  lie  to  the  fouthward  of 
his  difeoveries  could  not  be  explored  ;  and  that  no 
man  would  ever  venture  farther  than  he  had  done. 

Thick  fogs,  fnow-ftorms,  intenfe  cold,  and  every  thing 
that  can  render  navigation  difficult  or  dangerous,  mult 
be  encountered ;  all  which  difficulties  are  greatly 
heightened  by  the  inexpreffibly  horrid  afpeft  of  the 
country  itfelf.  It  is  a  part  of  the  world  doomed  by 
nature  never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fun’s  rays, 
but  to  be  buried  in  everlafting  fnow  and  ice.  What¬ 
ever  ports  there  may  be  on  the  coaft,  they  are  almoft 
entirely  covered  with  frozen  fnow  of  a  vafl  thicknefs. 

If,  however,  any  of  them  ffiould  be  fo  far  open  as  to 
invite  a  fhip  into  it,  fire  would  run  the  rifle  of  being 
fixed  there  for  ever,  or  of  coming  out  in  an  ice  ifiand. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  iflands  and  floats  on 
the  coaft,  the  great  falls  from  the  ice-cliffs  in  the  port, 
or  a  fudden  fnow-ftorm,  might  be  attended  with  equal¬ 
ly  fatal  effe&s.  For  thefe  reafons  our  commander  de¬ 
termined  to  abandon  the  purfuit  of  a  land  whofe  ex¬ 
iftence  was  fo  equivocal,  but  whofe  inutility,  if  it  ft  ouli 
he  difeovered,  was  certain.  One  thing  only  remained 
to  complete  what  he  wifhed  to  accomplifh,  and  that 
was  to  determine  the  exiftence  of  Bouvet’s  land.  Inv  • 
this  inquiry  he  fpent  16  days;  but  having  run  for  1 3  qudTof^ ■* 
of  thefe  diredtly  in  the  latitude  afligned  to  that  land,  Bouvet's 
and  found  no  appearance  of  it,  or  of  Cape  Circumci-*aiKh 
fion,  he  concluded,  that  neither  of  them  had  any  ex¬ 
iftence,  but  that  the  navigators  had  been  deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  ice  iflands.  Two  days  more 
were  fpent  in  queft  of  fome  land  which  had  been  ob¬ 
ferved  more  to  the  fouthward,  but  with  the  like  bad 
fuccefs  :  after  which  our  commander  abandoned  all  far¬ 
ther  thoughts  of  fouthern  difeoveries,  and  prepared  for 
returning  to  England.  Gn  his  way  home,  however, 
he  detei mined  to  dired  his  courfe  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fall  in  with  the  ifles  of  Denia  and  Marfeveen.  Thefe  or 
are  laid  down  in  Dr  Halley’s  variation  chart  in  thedfiknia 
latitude  of  4 1  r*  S.  and  about  4.  o.  E.  from  the  me- and  Marfe* 
ridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  None  of  thefe veen* 
iflands  could  be  found  ;  and  therefore  our  commander 
having  very  little  time  to  fpare  either  in  fearching  for 
them  or  attempting  to  difprove  their  exiftence,  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
from  thence  to  England.  lit  his  paffage  thither  lie 
vifited  the  ifles  of  St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  and  Fernando 
de  Noronha.  An  experiment  was  made  on  the  ufe  of  72 
the  flill  for  procuring  frefh  water  at  fea  ;  the  refult  of^^eA  or"  " 
which  was,  that  though  the  invention  was  nfeful  upondiftill in* 
the  whole,  yet  it  would  not  by  any  means  be-advifablef*ea-'watc*'»'* 
to  truft  entirely  to  it.  Provided  indeed  that  there  was 
not  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  and  that  the  coppers  were  good. 
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as  much  might  thus  be  procured  as  would  fupport 
life ;  but  that  no  efforts  would  be  fufficient  to  procure 
the  quantity  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  health, 
efpecially  in  hot  climates.  He  was  likewife  convinced 
that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  health  of  feamen 
than  having  plenty  of  frefli  water.  His  laft  ftage  in 
this  fecond  voyage  before  his  arrival  in  England  was 
at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  iflands  ;  and  his  only  de- 
fign  in  flopping  here  was  to  give  Mr  Wales  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watches  going,  that 
fo  he  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  longitude  of  thefe 
iflands  with  the  greater  certainty. 

In  our  commander’s  third  voyage  he  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  TenerifFe  inflead  of  Madeira,  looking  upon 
the  former  to  be  a  better  place  for  procuring  refrefh- 
ments  ;  and  was  convinced  of  the  juflnefs  of  his  con- 
je&ure  by  the  facility  with  which  provifions  of  all  kinds 
were  obtained.  The  air  of  the  country  is  exceedingly 
healthy  and  proper  for  thofe  fubjedl  to  pulmonary 
complaints.  This  was  accounted  for  by  a  gentleman 
of  die  place  from  the  great  height  of  the  ifland,  by 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to  change  the 
temperature  of  the  air  as  he  pleafed ;  and  he  expreflld  his 
furprize  that  phylicians,  inflead  of  fending  their  patients 
to  Nice  or  Lifbon,  did  not  fend  them  to  TenerifFe.  _ 
From  the  fame  gentleman  it  was  learned,  that  the  tea- 
fhrub  grows  in  that  ifland  as  a  common  weed,  which  is 
conflantly  exterminated  in  large  quantities.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  fometimes  ufe  it  as  tea,  and  aferibe 
to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  brought  from  the  Eafl 
Indies.  They  give  it  alfo  the  name  of  tea,  and  fay 
that  it  was  found  in  the  country  when  the  iflands  were 
firit  difeovered.  Another  botanical  curiofity  is  the 
fruit  called  the  impregnated  lemon ,  which  is  a  perfect 
and  diflinft  lemon  inclofed  within  another,  and  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  outer  only  in  being  a  little  more 
globular. 

From  TenerifFe  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  where  he  fell  in  with  two  iflands,  the  larger  of 
which  is  about  15  leagues  in  circuit,  and  the  fmaller 
about  nine ;  their  diftance  from  one  another  being 
about  five  leagues.  The  one  of  thefe  iflands  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  46.  53.  and  E.  Long.  37.  46;  the  other  in 
S.  Lat.  46.  4.  E.  Long.  38.  8.  As  the  fhips  pafTed 
through  between  them,  they  could  not  difeern  either 
tree  or  fhrub  upon  any  of  them  even  with  the  affiftance 
of  their  beil  glaffes.  The  fhore  feemed  to  be  and 
rocky,  their  internal  parts  full  of  mountains,  whofe 
fides  and  fummits  were  covered  with  faow.  Thefe  two, 
with  four  others,  which  lie  from  9  to  1 2  degrees  of 
longitude  more  to  the  eafl,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  la¬ 
titude,  had  been  difeovered  in  the  year  1772  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Marion  du  Frefne  and  Crozet,  two  French  navi¬ 
gators,  in  their  paflage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Philippines.  As  no  names  had  been  affigned  to 
them  in  a  chart  of  the  Southern  Ocean  communicated 
to  Captain  Cook  in  1775*  *^ie  two  ^aI£er  ones  were  by 
him  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Prince  Edward's 
IJ lands ,  in  honour  of  his  Majefly’s  fourth  fon  ;  the 
other  four,  with  a  view  to  commemorate  the  difeove- 
ries,  were  called  Marion's  and  Crozet' s  IJIands . 

From  thefe  our  commander  fleered  to  the  fouthward 
in  fearch  of  Kerguelen’s  land,  which  he  had  been  in- 
firufted  to  touch  at,  in  order  to  dif coyer,  if  poffible, 
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a  good  harbour  there.  In  hi3  paffage  to  it  feveral  new 
iflands  were  difeovered  ;  to  one  which  Kerguelen  had 
given  the  name  of  the  Ifland  of  Rendezvous,  Cap-  , 
tain  Cook,  on  account  of  its  fhape,  changed  it  to  that 
of  Blight's  Cap .  It  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  48.  29.  E. 

Long.  68.  40.  and  is  a  high  round  rock,  inacceflible 
to  all  creatures  but  birds.  Next  day  lie  fell  in  with  Defection 
Kerguelen’s  land,  at  firil  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  Gf  that 
fouthern  continent,  but  afterwards  found  by  Kergue*  ifland. 
len  himfclf  to  be  an  ifland.  The  extent  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  determined  either  by  the  French  navi¬ 
gator  or  by  Captain  Cook.  The  former  reckons  it 
at  200  leagues  in  circumference,  but  Captain  Cook 
eflimates  it  at  much  lels.  Our  navigator  could  not 
get  any  e^tenfive  view  of  it  on  account  of  the  fog¬ 
gy  weather ;  but  as  far  as  could  be  difeovered,  it  uras 
barren  and  defolate,  infomuch  that  there  was  neither 
food  nor  covering  for  cattle  of  any  kind,  fo  that  they 
would  inevitably  perifh  if  any  were  left.  Even  the 
fea-coafts  were  in  a  great  meafure  deflitute  of  fifh  ; 
but  the  fhore  was  covered  with  innumerable  multitudes 
of  feais,  together  with  penguins  and  other  birds  ;  all 
of  which  were  fo  void  of  fear,  that  any  quantity 
whatever  might  be  killed  without  any  difficulty.  Not 
a  fingle  tree  nor  fhrub  could  be  feen,  nor  a  piece  of 
drift  wood  on  the  fhore ;  and  herbage  of  every  kind 
was  likewife  very  fcarce.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
fea-weed,  called  by  Sir  Jofcph  Banks  fucur  giganteus, 
was  found  in  one  of  the  bays.  The  whole  variety  of 
plants  found  in  this  ifland  did  not  exceed  16  or  18 
fpecies.  The  harbour  in  which  our  navigator  made 
his  longefl  flay  on  this  defolate  coafl  was  named  Port 
Pallifer ,  and  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  49.  3.  E.  Long. 

69.  37.  In  this  voyage  our  navigator  undoubtedly 
difplayed  fuperior  nautical  abilities  to  thofe  of  M.  Ker¬ 
guelen,  who  in  two  voyages  to  the  place  had  never 
been  able  to  bring  his  fhips  to  anchor  on  any  part  of 
the  coafl. 

From  Kerguelen’s  land  our  navigator  proceeded  to  80 
the  coafl  of  New  Holland,  where  he  now  touched  at  ^  ari , 
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anchored  in  Adventure  Bay.  Here  they  found  plenty 
of  wood  and  water,  with  abundance  of  grafs,  coarfe  in¬ 
deed,  where  they  went  firfl  afhore,  but  afterwards 
much  finer  and  proper  for  the  cattle.  Here,  as  every 
where  elfe,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  fettled 
with  the  greatell  exa&nefs.  The  bottom  of  Adven¬ 
ture  Bay  was  found  to  He  in  S.  Lat.  430  2  1'  6"  ;  E. 
Long.  1470  29.  The  inhabitants  vifited  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  feemed  as  flupid  and  infenfible  as 
thofe  they  had  formerly  feen.  They  feemed  to  be  to¬ 
tally  ignoiant  of  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  fet  no  value  up¬ 
on  any  thing  in  the  ornamental  way  excepting  beads; 
nor  did  they  feem  to  be  acquainted  even  with  the  ufe 
of  fifh  hooks.  Here  they  found  the  flories  of  the  an¬ 
cient  fauns  and  fatyrs  living  in  hollow  trees  realized. 
Some  huts  covered  with  bark,  and  of  a  mofl  wretched 
conflrudtion,  were  indeed  found  near  the  fhore  ;  but 
the  moil  commodious  habitations  were  afforded  by 
the  larged  trees.  Thefe  had  their  trunks  hollowed 
out  by  fire  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet ;  and 
there  was  room  enough  in  one  of  them  for  three  or 
four  perfons  to  fit  round  a  hearth  made  of  clay ;  and 
it  may  juflly  feem  iurprifing,  that  notwithftanding  the 
extreme  violence  offered  to  the  vegetative  powers  of 
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the  tree  by  forming  this  habitation,  it  Rill  continued  to 
floitriih  in  conlequence  of  one  fide  being  left  entire. 
The  people,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  barbarity, 
were  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  fame  Rock  with 
thofe  of  the.  South  Si  I  Hands.  As  in  one  of  their 
vifits  the  natives  had  feized  upon  two  pigs  which  had 
been  brought  afliore,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
kill  them,  the  commander  determined  to  make  them 
a  prefen t  of  thefe  animals  ;  though  from  their  exceflive 
flnpidity  and  inattention  there  was  no  .probability  of 
their  allowing  them  to  propagate,  if  they  had  been 
put  dire&ly  into  their  hands.  To  prevent  this,  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  ordered  the  two  they  had  attempted  to 
feize,  being  a  boar  and  fow,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
within  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  faw  them  left  by  the 
fide  of  a  frefh  water  rivulet.  He  was  prevented  from 
leaving  any  other  fpecies  by  a  confideration  of  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  New  Holland  our  navigator  proceeded  to  New 
New  Zea-  Zealand,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  February 
land.  1777,  and  anchored  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 

Here  he  was  defirous  of  leaving  a  further  fupply  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  hitherto  fhown  fuch 
careleflhefs  about  thofc  which  had  been  left,  that  he 
durft  not  venture  to  leave  any  other  than  two  goats,  a 
male  and  a  female  with  kid,  and  two  hogs,  a  boar 
and  fovv.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  one  chief 
had  feveral  cocks  and  hens  in  his  poffefiion,  fo  that 
there  was  fome  probability  of  thefe  animals  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  multiply  ;  and  as  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  had  at 
different  times  been  left  by  Captain  Cook,  befides 
tliofe  put  on  lhore  by  Captain  Furneaux,  it  feems  alfo 
to  be  likely  that  this  race  of  creatures  will  increafe  ei¬ 
ther  in  a  wild  or  domeftic  Rate,  or  both.  The  gardens 
had  Rill  been  almoR  totally  negleCed,  and  fome  of 
them  deRroyed.  Thofe  which  remained,  however, 
produced  cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  purflains,  radiflres, 
and  a  few  potatoes.  Thefe  laR  had  been  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were  fo  greatly  melio¬ 
rated  by  the  change  of  foil,,  that  with  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  they  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  excelling  thofe  of 
moR  other  countries. 

Our  navigator’s  next  courfe  was  towards  the  Ifland 
of  Otaheite  ;  in  the  run  to  which  he  difcovered  the 
Ifland  of  Mangea,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  22.  57.  E. 
Long.  301.  53.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Wa- 
teoa,  where  Omai,  now  on  his  way  home,  recognized 
fervation  of  three  of  his  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society 
1  me  of  die  Jflands,  who  had  arrived  here  by  the  following1  acci- 
Otaheite.  dent.  About  1.2  years  before,  20  of  the  natives  of 
Otaheite  had  embarked  in  a  canoe,  in  order  to  vifit  the 
neighbouring  ifland  of  Ulietea.  A  violent  Rorm  arofe, 
which  drove  them  out  of  their  courfe,  and  they  fuffered 
incredible  hardfhips  by  famine  and  fatigue,  fo  that  the 
greateR  part  of  them  perilhed.  Four  men  contimed 
hanging  by  the  fide  of  the  veffel  for  four  days  after  it 
was  overfet,  when  they  were  at  laR  brought  within 
fight  of  the  people  of  this  ifland.  The  latter  imme¬ 
diately  fent  out  their  canoes,  and  brought  them  a-* 
lhore,  treating  them  afterwards  with  fo  much  kindnefs, 
that  the  three  who  now  furvived  expreffed  no  defire 
of  returning  to  their  own  country,  though  they  had 
now  an  opportunity,  but  chofe  rather  to  remain  where 
they  were.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  20.  1.  E. 
Lon  20i.  45.  and  is  about  fix  leagues  in  circumference. 
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The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  equally  amiable  in  their  Cook’s 
perfons  and  difpofitions.  Difcove- 

Vifiting  a  fmall  ifland  named  IVennooa-ete ,  or  Ota -  .  n^S‘  f 
lootala ,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  19.  15.  and  E.  Long.  201. 

37.  our  commander  fonnd  it  without  inhabitants,  tho* 
there  were  undoubted  marks  of  its  being  occafionaily 
frequented.  Harvey’s  Mind,  which  in  his  former 
voyage  had  been  deflilute  of  inhabitants,  was  now 
found  to  be  well  peopled;  but  the  inhabitants  fhowed 
fuch  an  hoflile  difpolltion  that  no  refrefhments  could  be 
procured  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  determined  to  Reer 
for  the  Friendly  Iflands,  where  there  was  a  certainty 
of  meeting  with  an  abundant  fupply.  In  his  way  tlii-  paImerft©rx 
ther  he  touched  at  PalmerRon  Ifland,  from  a  fmall  ifle  Ifland  a  pro. 
near  which  a  fupply  of  r2C0  cocoa  nuts  were  obtained,  per  place 
befides  abundance  of  fifh  and  birds  of  various  kinds. re^re^1'* 
Had  the  ifland  been  capable  of  furnifhing  water,  the^^^ 
Captain  would  have  preferred  it  to  any  of  the  inhabited  water/ 
ones  for  the  pnrpofe  of  procuring  refrefhments,  as  they 
could  be  had  in  any  quantity  without  moleflation  from 
the  petulance  of  the  inhabitants.  As  water  at  this 
time  happened  to  be  a  fcarce  article,  our  navigator  was 
obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  from  the  Ihowers  which  fell, 
and  which  afforded  as  much  in  an  hour  as  he  could  pro¬ 
cure  by  diflillation  in  a  month. 

During  the  time  of  refidence  at  the  Friendly  Iflands 
onr  navigator  viflted  one  named  Hepaee,  at  which  no 
European  fhip  had  ever  touched  before.  Here  he  was 
entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  fupplied  with  re- 
frefliments,  and  left  fome  ufeful  animals ;  great  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  geography  of  thefe  iflands,  and 
many  curious  remarks  made  on  the  inhabitants  and  na¬ 
tural  proouCs.  It  was  obferved  by  Mr  Anderfon,  that 
the  people  had  very  proper  notions  of  the  immateria¬ 
lity  and  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  bethought 
himfelf  anthorifed  to  affert,  that  they  did  not.worfliip 
any  part  of  the  vifihle  creation.  g^ 

Palling  by  a  finall  ifland  named  Toobouai,  about  five  Reception 
or  lix  miles  in  extent,  and  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  23.  25.  of  °mai  at 
E.  Long.  210.  37.  our  navigator  now  arrived  at  Ota-°U^te* 
heite.  Here  Omai  met  with  his  relations,  fome  of 
whom  received  him  with  apparent  indifference  ;  but 
his  meeting  with  an  aunt  and  a  fifler  was  marked  with 
exprtfiions'  of  the  .moA  tender  regard.  It  was  Hua- 
heine,  however,  that  was  deftined  for  the  place  of  O- 
mai’s  final  refidence,  and  thither  the  Captain  repaired 
on  purpofe  to  fettle  him.  The  affair  was  conduc¬ 
ed  with  great  folemnity ;  and  Omai  brought  with 
him  a  fuitable  affortment  of  prefents  to  the  chiefs, 
went  through  a  great  number  of  religious,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  made  a  fpeech,  the  fubjeC  of  which  had 
been  di&ated  to  him  by  Captain  Cooki  The  re-  85 
fnlt  of  the  ncgociation  was,  that  a  fpot  of  ground  wasHeisfet 
affigned  him,  extending  about  2CO  yards  along  the 
fhore  of  the  harbour,  with;  a  proportionable  part  of  emC* 
an  adjacent  hill.  The  carpenters  of  both  fliips  were 
then  employed  in  conRruCing  an  houfe  for  him,  in 
which  he  might  fecure  his  European  commodities.. 

At  the  fame  time  a  garden  was  made  for  his  ufe,  in 
which  were  planted  Riaddocks,  vines,  pine-apples,  me¬ 
lons,  and  feveral  other  garden  vegetables.  Here  he 
met  with  a  brother,  fiAer,  and  fiRer-in-law,  by  whom 
he  was  very  affedionately  received  :  but  it  was  difco¬ 
vered  with  concern,  that  none  of  his  relations  were 
able  to  proteC  him  in  cafe  of  any  attack  on  his  perfou 
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CooVs  or  property  5  fo  that  there  was  too  much  reafon  to 
fear  that  he  would  be  plundered  immediately  on  the 
t  ‘  departure  of  the  Englifh.  To  prevent  this,  if  pof- 
fible,  Captain  Cook  advifed  him  to  conciliate  the  fa¬ 
vour  and  engage  the  patronage  and  protection  of  fome 
of  the  moil  powerful  chiefs  by  proper  prefents*;  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  himfelf  took  every  opportunity  of 
letting  the  inhabitants  know  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to  the  ifland  again,  and  if  he  did  not  find 
Omai  in  the  fame  flate  of  fecurity  in  which  he  left 
him,  thofe  by  whom  he  had  been  injured  would  cer¬ 
tainly  feel  the  weight  of  his  refentment.  About  a 
fortnight  after  leaving  Huaheine,  the  Captain  had  a 
meflage  from  Omai  ;  in  which  he  informed  him  that 
every  thing  went  well,  only  that  his  goat  had  died  in 
kidding,  for  which  he  defired  another  might  be  fent ; 
and  accompanied  this  requefl  with  another  for  two 
axes,  which  were  fent  along  with  a  couple  of  kids, 
36  male  and  female.  On  taking  his  final  leave  of  theSo- 
Remarkson  ciety  Iflands,  Captain  Cook  obferves,  that  it  would 
the  Society  have  been  far  better  for  thefe  poor  people  never  to 
have  known  the  fuperiority  of  the  Europeans  in  fuch 
arts  as  render  life  comfortable,  than  after  once  being 
acquainted  with  it  to  be  again  abandoned  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  incapacity  of  implovement ;  as,  if  the  iritercourfe 
between  them  and  us  fhould  be  wholly  difeontinued, 
they  could  not  be  reftored  to  that  happy  Hate  of  -me- 
diocrity  in  which  they  were  found.  It  feemed  to  him 
that  rt  was  become  in  a  manner  incumbent  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  vifit  thefe  iflands  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
in  order  to  fupply  them  with  thofe  conveniences  of 
which  they  have  taught  them  the  life.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  apprehended,  that  by  the  time  the  irfcn  tools  which 
were  then  among  them  are  worn  out,  they  will  have 
forgot  the  ufe  of  their  own  ;  as  in  this  lafl  voyage  it 
was  obferved  that  the  ufe  of  their  former  tools  was  al- 
moft  totally  abolifhed. 

Having  left  the  Society  Iflands,  Captain  Cook  now 
proceeded  to  the  northward,  crofling  the  equator  on 
the  22d  and  23d  of  December  ;  and  on  the  24th  dif- 
covered  a  low  uninhabited  ifland  about  15  or  20 
leagues  in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and  la¬ 
titude  were  exactly  determined  by  means  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun.  The  well  fide  of  it  where  the  eclipfe  was 
obferved,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  1.  59.  E.  Long.  202.  30. 
From  the  time  of  its  difeovery  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Chrjftmas  IJland.  Plenty  of  turtle  were  found  upon  it, 
and  the  Captain  caufed  the  feeds  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
yams,  and  melons,  to  be  planted. 

Proceeding  Hill  to  the  northward,  our  navigator 
next  fell  in  with  five  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  Sandwich  IJles ,  in  honour  of  his  patron. 
Their  names  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  Woa- 
hoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheow,  Oreehoua,  and  Tehoora. 
They  are  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  21.  30.  and  22.  15. 
North,  and  between  199.  20.  and  201.  30.  E.  Long. 
The  longitude  w^s  deduced  from  no  fewer  than  72  fets 
of  lunar  obfervations.  The  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  is 
Atooi,  and  does  not  in  the  lead  refemble  the  other 
iflands  of  the  South  Sea  formerly  vifited  by  our  na¬ 
vigator,  excepting  only  that  it  has  hills  near  the 
centre,  which  flope  gradually  towards  the  fea-fide. 
The  only  domeftic  animals  found  upon  it  were  hogs, 
dogs,  and  fowls.  Captain  Cook  defigned  to  have 
:made  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  a  prefent  of  fome 
N3  91. 
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others;  but  being  driven  out  of  it  by  flrrfs  of  wea¬ 
ther,  he  was  obliged  to  land  them  upon  a  frndler  one 
named  Oneeheeow .  They  were  a  he* goat  with  two  fe¬ 
males,  and  a  boar  and  fow  of  the  Englifti  breed, 
which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  South-Sea 
Iflands.  He  left  alfo  the  feeds  of  melons,  pumkins, 
and  onions.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  feemed  in  general 
to#be  poor :  it  was  obfervable  that  the  ground  was  co¬ 
vered  with  fhrtibs  and  plants,  fome  of  which  had  a 
more  delicious  fragrancy  than  had  been  experienced 
before.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are  much 
commended,  notwithftanding  their  horrid  cullom  of  eat¬ 
ing  human  flefh.  In  every  thing  manufactured  by  them 
there  is  an  ingenuity  and  neatnefs  in  an  uncommon  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  the  elegant  form  and  polifli  of  fome  of  their 
fifliing-hooks  could  not  be  exceeded  by  an  European 
art  ill,  even  afiifted  by  all  his  proper  tools.  From  what 
was  feen  of  their  agriculture  alfo,  it  appeared  that  they 
were  by  no  means  novices  in  that  art,  and  that  the 
quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their  vegetable  productions 
might  with  propriety  be  attributed  as  much  to  their 
fkilful  culture  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Sandwich  Ifles  is  alnioft  identically  the 
fame  with  that  of  Otaheite. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigators  American 
difeovered  the  coaft  of  New  Albion  on  the  7th  of  March  coaft  difee- 
1778.  .Its  appearance  was  very  different  from  that  0fvered* 
the  countries  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  conver-  > 
fant.  The  land  was  full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
were  covered  with  fnow  ;  while  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  the  grounds  on  the  fca-coaft,  high  as  well 
as  low,  were  covered  with  trees,  which  formed  a  beau¬ 
tiful  profpeCl  as  of  one  vafl  foreft.  The  place  where 
they  landed  was  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  E.  Long. 

235.  20.  At  firft  the  natives  feemed  to  prefer  iron 
to  every  other  article  of.  commerce;  but  at  laft  they 
fhowed  fuch  a  predileClion  for  brafs,  thatfcarcely  a  bit 
of  it  was  left  in  the  fliips  except  what  belonged  to  the 
necefiary  inftruments.  It  was  obferved  alfo,  that  thefe 
people  were  much  more  tenacious  of  their  property 
than  any  of  the  favage  nations  that  had  hitherto  been 
met  with,  infomuch  that  they  would  part  neither  with 
wood,  water,  grafs,  nor  the  moil  trifling  article,  with¬ 
out  a  compenfation,  and  were  fometimes  very  unrea- 
fonable  in  their  demands;  with  which,  however,  the 
Captain  always  complied  as  far  as  was  in  his  power. 

The  place  where  the  Refolution  was  now  anchored  Neotka 
was  by  our  navigator  called  St  George's  Sound ,  but  he  Sound, 
afterwards  understood  that  the  natives  gave  it  the  name 
of  Nootka.  Its  entrance  is  fituated  in  the  eafl  corner 
of  Hope  Bay,  in  N.  Lat.  49.  33.  E.  Long.  233.  12. 

The  climate,  as  far  as  they  had  an  opportunity  cf  ob-  MUdn efs of 
ferving  it,  was  much  milder  than  that  on  the  eafl ern  the  climate, 
coaft  of  the  American  continent  in  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude;  and  it  was  remade  able  that  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  night,  never  fell  lower  than  42' ,  while  in 
the  day-time  it  frequently  rofe  to  6o°.  The  trees  met 
with  here  are  chiefly  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprels, 
and  fome  other  kinds  of  pine.  There  feemed  to  be  a 
fcarcity  of  birds,  which  are  much  harafled  by  the  natives, 
who  ornament  their  clothes  with  the  feathers,  and  ufe  93 
the  flefh  for  food.  The  people  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  Natives  ac- 
ule  of  metals,  having  iron  tools  in  general  ufe  among  TaaintC(i 
them  ;  and  Mr  Gore  procured  two  filver  fpoons  of 
conftru&ion  fimilar  to  what  may  be  obferved  in  fome  tai$. 
i  Flemiih 
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Flemifh  pi£lures,  from  a  native  who  wore  them  round 
his  neck  as  an  ornament.  It  is  mod  probable  that 
thefe  metals  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  way 
of  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  Canada  ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  fome  of  them  may  have  been  introduced  from  the 
north*  weflern  parts  of  Mexico. 

While  Captain  Cook  failed  along  this  coaft,  he  kept 
always  at  a  diftance  from  land  when  the  wind  blew 
ftrongly  upon  it ;  whence  feveral  large  gaps  were  left 
unexplored,  particularly  between  the  latitudes  of  50° 
and  550.  The  exaft  fituation  of  the  fuppofed  ftraits 
of  Anian  was  not  afeertained,  though  there  is  not  the 
lead  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  return  by  the  fame 
way  in  t  779,  he  would  have  examined  every  part  wi|h 
his  ufual  accuracy.  On  departing  from  Nootka  Sound, 
our  navigator  firft  fell  in  with  an  iiland  in  N.  Lat.  59. 
49.  E.  Long.  216.  58.  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Kay’s  IJland.  Several  others  were  difeovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  fhip  came  to  an  anchor  in  an 
inlet  named  by  the  Captain  Prince  William’s  Sound. 
Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  feveral  obferva- 
tions  on  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  country.  From  every  thing  relative  to  the  former, 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  fame 
race  with  the  Efquimaux  or  Greenlanders.  The  ani¬ 
mals  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  met  with  at  Noot¬ 
ka,  and  a  beautiful  fkin  of  one  animal,  which  feemed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  place,  was  offered  for  fale.  Mr  An- 
derfon  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  fame 
to  which  Mr  Pennant  has  given  the  name  of  the 
cafan  marmot.  The  alcedo,  or  great  king’s- fifher,  was 
found  here,  having  very  fine  and  bright  colours.  The 
humming-bird  alfo  came  frequently,  and  flew  about  the 
fhip  while  at  anchor  ;  though  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppo¬ 
fed  that  it  can  live  throughout  the  winter  on  account 
of  the  extreme  cold.  The  water-fowd  were  in  confi- 
derable  plenty  ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  diver  which 
feemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.  Almoft  the  only 
kinds  of  fiffi  met  with  in  the  place  were  torfk  and  ha¬ 
libut.  The  trees  were  chiefly  the  Canadian  and  fpruce 
pine,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  conflderable  height  and 
thicknefs.  The  Sound  is  judged  by  Captain  Cook  to 
occupy  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude  and  twTo  of 
longitude,  exclufively  of  its  arms  and  branches,  which 
were  not  explored.  There  was  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  Eu¬ 
ropean  veffel  before  ;  but  our  navigator  found  them  in 
poffefiion  not  only  of  iron  but  of  beads,  which  it  is 
probable  are  conveyed  to  them  acrofs  the  continent 
from  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Prince  William’s  Sound,  our  na¬ 
vigators  fell  in  with  another  inlet,  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  would  lead  either  to  the  northern  fea  or  to 
Hudfon’s  or  Baffin’s  bay;  but  upon  examination  it 
was  found  to  end  in  a  large  river.  This  was  tra¬ 
ced  for  210  miles  from  the  mouth,  as  high  as  N. 
Lat.  6r.  30.  and  promifes  to  vie  with  the  moft  con¬ 
flderable  ones  already  known,  as  it  lies  open  by  means 
of  its  various  branches  to  a  very  conflderable  inland 
communication.  As  no  name  was  given  by  our  com¬ 
mander  to  this  river,  it  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich  to  be  named  Cook’s  River.  The  inhabitants 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  of  Prince 
William’s  Sound  ;  and  like  them  had  glafs  beads  and 
knives,  thev  were  alfo  clothed  in  very  fine  furs ;  fo  that 
Vol.V.  Partll. 
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it  feemed  probable  that  a  valuable  fur-trade  might  be 
carried  on  from  that  country.  Several  attempts  have 
accordingly  been  made  from  the  Britifh  fettlements  in , 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  eftablifh  a  traffic  cf  that  kind  ;  but 
little  benefit  accrued  from  it  except  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  firft  veffel,  her  cargo  having  greatly  lowered 
the  price  of  that  commodity  in  the  Chinefe  market.  It 
muff  be  obferved,  that  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent,  the  only  valuable  fkins  met  with  are 
thofe  of  the  fea-otter;  thofe  of  the  other  animals,  efpe- 
cially  foxes  and  martins,  being  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
fuch  as  are  met  with  in  other  parts.  * 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigator  They Ifall 
now  fell  in  with  a  race  of  people  who  had  evidently!11  w*th  the 
been  vifited  by  the  Ruffians,  and  feemed  to  have  adopt- cove-ed^b" 
ed  from  them  fome  improvements  in  drefs,  8c c.  JntheRuf- 
the  profecution  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  appeared  fans, 
that  they  had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  the  dark 
through  a  paffage  fo  dangerous,  that  our  commander 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  it  in  the  day  time. 

They  were  now  got  in  among  thofe  iflands  which  had 
lately  been  difeovered  by  Captain  Beeiing  and  other 
Ruffian  navigators,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  an  har¬ 
bour  of  Oonalafhka,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  53.  55.  E. 

Long.  193.  30.  Here  it  was  remarked,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  had  as  yet- profited  very’  little  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Ruffians  ;  fo  that  they  did  not  even 
drefs  the  fifh  they  ufed  for  their  food,  but  devoured 
them  quite  raw. 

From  Oonalafhka  our  navigator  proceeded  again  to¬ 
wards  the  continent,  which  he  continued  to  trace  as  far 
as  poffible  to  the  northward.  In  the  latitude  of  54.  48.  ^ 

E.  Long.  195.  45.  N.  Lat.  is  a  volcano  of  the  fhape  of  A  volcano, 
a  perfedt  cone,  having  the  crater  at  the  very  fummit. 

On  the  coaft  farther  to  the  north  the  foil  appears  very 
barren,  producing  neither  tree  nor  fhrub,  though  the 
lower  grounds  are  not  deftitute  of  grafs  and  fome  other 
plants.  To  a  rocky  point  of  conflderable  height,  fi¬ 
tuated  in  N.  Lat.  58.  42.  E.  Long.  197.  36.  our  com¬ 
mander  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Nevunham. 

Here  Mr  Anderfon,  the  furgeon  of  the  Refolution, 
died  of  a  confnmption  under  which  he  had  laboured  for 
more  than  twelve  months.  Soon  after  lie  had  breathed 
his  laft,  land  being  feen  at  a  diftance,  it  was  named  An¬ 
derfon’ s  IJland ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  the  fhip  an¬ 
chored  under  a  point  of  the  continent,  which  he  na-  ^ 
med  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  remarkable  for  be-  CapePrince 
ing  the  moft  wefterly  point  of  the  American  continent of  Wa*es* 
hitherto  known.  It  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat,  65.  46.  E. 

Long.  191.45.  It  is  only  39  miles  diftant  from  the  « 
eaftern  coaft  of  Siberia  ;  fo  that  our  commander  had  vicinity  of 
the  pleafure  of  afeertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  two  the  conti- 
coritinents  to  each  other,  which  had  only  been  imper- nents  «f 
feftly  done  by  the  Ruffian  navigators.  Setting  fail^Jj**”^ 
from  this  point  next  day,  he  fleered  to  the  weft  andAmenCa* 
north,  when  he  foon  fell  in  with  the  country  of  the 
Tfchutfki,  which  had  been  explored  by  Beering  in 
1728.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  corre&ing  M. 

Stoelilin’s  map,  who  had  placed  in  thefe  feas  an  ima¬ 
ginary  ifland,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  name  of  A- 
lafchka .  Being  convinced  that  the  land  he  had  now 
reached  was  part  of  the  Afiatic  continent,  our  com¬ 
mander  directed  his  courfe  eaftvvard,  in  order  to  fall 
in  with  that  of  America;  and  on  the  17th  reached 
the  latitude  of  70.  33.  and  E.  Long.  197.  41.  Here 
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they  began  to  perceive  that  brightness  in  the  horizon 
called  by  mariners  the  blink  of  the  ice ;  and  in  70.  41. 
they  had  got  quite  up  to  it,  fo  that  no  farther  pro- 
grefs  could  be  made.  Next  day  they  made  a  fhift  to 
get  as  far  as  70  44  ;  but  the  ice  was  now  as  compa& 
as  a  wall,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 
furface  was  extremely  rugged,  and  farther  to  the 
northward  appeared  much  higher.  Its  furface  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water  ;  and  great  numbers  of 
fea-lions  lay  upon  it,  whofe  flelh  they  were  now  glad 
to  ufe  as  food.  Our  commander  continued  to  tra- 
verfe  the  Icy  Sea  till  the  29th  ;  but  the  ob  ft  ruCtions 
becoming  every  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of 
finding  a  paffuge  to  Europe  for  that  year.  He  did 
not,  however,  omit  the  inveftigation  of  the  Ailatic  and 
American  coafts  until  he  had  fully  afcertained  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Captain  Beering’s  accounts  as  far  as  he  went, 
and  corre&ed  the  errors  of  M.  Staehlin.  Great  addi¬ 
tions  were  thus  made  to  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  Mr  Coxe  obferves,  that 
“  it  reflects  no  fmall  honour  upon  the  Britifh  name, 
that  our  great  navigator  extended  his  difcoveries  much 
farther  in  one  expedition,  and  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  the  point  of  his  departure,  than  the  Ruffians  ac- 
complifhed  in  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  in  parts  be¬ 
longing  or  contiguous  to  their  own  empire.” 

An  end  of  this  celebrated  navigator’s  difcoveries, 
however,  was  now  at  hand.  From  Beering*s  ftraits 
he  failed  for  Oonalafhka,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  October,  and  llaid  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
repair  his  (hips.  While  the  carpenters  were  employed 
in  this  work,  one  third  of  the  people  had  permiffion 
to  go  on  fhore  by  turns,  in  order  to  gather  berries,  with 
v/liich  the  ifland  abounds,  and  which,  though  now 
beginning  to  decay,  were  of  great  fervice,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fpruce-beer,  to  prefeive  the  people  from  the 
feurvy.  Such  a  quantity  of  fifh  was  likewile  procured, 
as  not  only  ferved  to  fupply  the  (hips  for  the  prefent,  but 
likewife  allowed  a  great  number  to  be  carried  out  to  fea; 
fo  that  hence  a  confiderable  faving  was  made  of  the  pro- 
vifionsof  the  fhips,  which  was  an  article  of  very  confi¬ 
derable'  confequence.  On  the  eighth  of  the  month 
our  commander  received  a  very  fingular  prefent  from 
fome  perfons  unknown,  by  the  hands  of  an  Oonalafh- 
ka  man  named  Derramoujhk.  It  confided  of  a  rye- 
loaf,  or  rather  a  falmompye  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  and 
highly  feafoned  with  pepper.  This  man  had  the  like 
prefent  for  Captain  Clerke,  and  each  of  them  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  note  which  none  on  board  could 
underftand  :  a  few  bottles  of  rum,  with  fome  wine 
and  porter,  were  fent  in  exchange ;  it  being  fup- 
pofed  that  fuch  a  prefent  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  fpared.  Corporal  Ee- 
diard  of  the  marines,  an  intelligent  man,  was  at  the 
fame  time  dire&ed  to  accompany  Derramoufhk,  for  the 
purpofe  of  gaining  a  more  fatisfaClory  account  of  the 
country.  On  the  tenth  of  the  month  he  returned  with 
three  Ruffian  feamen  or  furriers,  who,  with  feveral  0- 
thers,  refided  at  Egoocfhac,  where  they  had  a  dwell¬ 
ing  houfe,  fome  ftore-houfes,  and  a  floop  about  30  tons 
burden.  One  of  thefe  people  was  cither  matter  or 
mate  of  the  veffel,  and  all  of  them  were  very  fober 
and  decent  in  their  behaviour.  The  greateft  difficult 
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ty  arofe  from  the  want  of  an  interpreter  ;  for  which  Cook’s 
reafon  the  converfation  was  carried  on  by  figns.  How-  Bifcove- 
ever,  the  Captain  obtained  a  fight  of  two  fea  charts,  **es 
both  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  copy.  One  of  them  J 

included  the  fea  of  Penfhinfk,  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Tartary  down  to  the  latitude  of  410;  the  Kurile  If- 
lands,  and  the  peninfula  of  Kanvachatka  The  other 
comprehended  all  the  difcoveries  that  had  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Captain  Beering  to  the  year  1777  ; 
but  thefe  were  found  to  be  veiy  trifling.  Indeed  our 
navigator  was  allured  by  all  the  Ruffians  whom  he  had 
occasion  to  fee,  that  they  knew  of  no  other  ifland3 
than  thofe  laid  down' in  the  charts  juft  mentioned, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  ever  fern  any  part  of  the 
American  continent  excepting  what  lies  oppofite  to  T0T 
the  country  of  the  Tfchutfki.  With  regard  to  the  na-  Character 
tives  of  Oonalafhka,  they  are  to  appearance  the  molt  ot  die  in- 
inoffenlive  and  peaceable  people  in  the  world,  not  to  Chants, 
be  in  a  ftate  of  civilization  ;  though  perhaps  this  may 
be  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  connection  they  have 
long  had  with  the  Ruffians.  From  the  affinity  ob- 
ferved  between  the  language  of  the  Efquimaux,  Green¬ 
landers,  and  thofe  of  Norton’s  Sound  in  N.  Lat.  64.  55. 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  all  thofe  nations 
are  of  the  lame  extraction  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  toi 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  a  communication  A  cummu- 
by  fea  exifts  between  the  eaftern  and  wettern  Tides  of51*Ciju°n 
the  American  continent;  which,  however,  may  very  betwixt* 
probably  be  fhut  up  by  ice  in  the  winter  time,  or  e-  arc  t  .it 
ven  for  the  mott  part  throughout  the  year.  aiH  weft 

The  return  of  Captain  .Cook  to  the  Sandwich  If.  coafts  of 
lands,  with  the  lamentable  catattrophe  that  enfued, 
have  been  already  related  under  the  former  article.  We  Confequen- 
fhall  now  briefly  enumerate  the  confequences  of  hiscesofCap- 
difeoveries  with  refpedt  to  the  advancement  of  fcience.  ta\n  Cook’s 
Thefe  are  principally  his  having  overthrown  the  hy- difcoveries 
pothefis  of  a  fouthern  continent  of  immenfe  extent, 
ufually  fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  Terra  aujlralis  in - 
cognita  ;  his  demonllration  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
northern  paffage  either  by  Afia  or  America  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  and  his  having  eftablifhed  a  fure  method 
of  preferving  the  health  of  feamen  through  the  long- 
eft  fea-voyages.  It  is  remarked  by  the  bifhop  of 
Carlifle,  that  one  great  advantage  refulting  from  the 
late  furveys  of  the  globe,  is  the  refutation  of  fanciful 
theories  too  likely  to  give  birth  to  impra&icable  un¬ 
dertakings.  The  ingenious  reveries  of  fpeculative 
philofophers  will  now  be  obliged  to  fubmit,  perhaps 
with  reluCIance,  to  the  fober  di&ates  of  truth  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  nor  is  it  only  by  difeouraging  future  unpro¬ 
fitable  fearches  that  the  late  voyages  are  likely  to  be 
of  fervice  to  mankind,  but  likewife  by  leffening  the 
dangers  and  diftreffes  formerly  experienced  in  thofe 
fcas  which  are  within  the  aClual  line  of  commerce  and’ 
navigation. 

The  interefts  of  fcience,  as  well  as  of  commerce, 
are  highly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  illuftrious 
navigator.  Before  his  time  aknoft  half  the  furface  of 
the  globe  was  involved  in  obfeurity  and  confufion:  but. 
now  fuch  improvements  have  been  made,  that  geogra¬ 
phy  ha3  affumed  a  new  face,  and  become  in  a  manner 
a  new  fcience  ;  having  attained  fuch  completenefs  as 
to  leave  only  fome  lefs  important  parts  to  be  explored 
by  future  voyagerg9  Other  fdences  beftdes  geography- 

have 
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have  been  advanced  at  the  fame  time.  Nautical  agro¬ 
nomy,  which  was  in  its  infancy  when  the  late  voyages 
were  undertaken,  is  now  brought  to  much  greater  per¬ 
fection  ;  and,  during  Captain  Cook’s  laft  expedition, 
many  even  of  the  petty  officers  could  take  the  diftance 
of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  from  a  ftar,  the  molt  de¬ 
licate  of  all  obfervations,  with  fufficient  accuracy  ;  and 
the  officers  of  fuperior  rank  would  have  been  affiamed  to 
have  it  thought  that  they  did  not  know  how  t©  obferve 
for,  and  compute,  the  time  at  fea;  a  thingbefore  hardly 
mentioned  among  feamen.  It  muft,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  a  great  part  of  the  merit  in  this  re- 
fped  is  due  to  the  board  of  longitude.  In  confequence 
of  the  attention  of  that  board  to  the  important  objed 
juil  mentioned,  liberal  rewards  have  been  given  to  ma¬ 
thematicians  for  perfecting  the  lunar  tables  and  facili¬ 
tating  calculations  ;  and  artills  have  been  amply  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  conftrudion  of  watches,  and  other  in- 
flruments  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation, 
than  any  that  formerly  exifted. 

A  vail  addition  of  knowledge  has  been  gained  with 
refped  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  the  di¬ 
rection  and  force  of  the  currents  at  fea  ;  the  nature  of 
the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  the  caufe  of  its  varia¬ 
tions.  Natural  knowledge  has  been  increafed  by  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  effeCls  of  gravity  in  different  and  very 
diftant  places ;  and  from  Captain  Cook’s  having  pene¬ 
trated  fo  far  into  the  fouthern  regions,  it  is  now  afeer- 
tained,  that  the  phenomenon  ufually  called  the  aurora 
borealis ,  is  not  peculiar  to  high  northern  latitudes,  but 
belongs  equally  to  all  cold  climates,  whether  north  or 
fouth. 

No  fcience,  however,  perhaps  hands  more  indebted 
to  thefe  voyages  than  that  of  botany.  At  leafl  1200 
new  fpecies  of  plants  have  been  added  to  thofe  former¬ 
ly  known  ;  and  every  o'ther  department  of  natural 
hiftory  has  received  large  additions.  Befides  all  this, 
there  have  been  a  vail  many  opportunities  of  obferving 
human  nature  in  its  different  iituations.  The  ifiands 
viiited  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  inhabited 
by  people,  who,  as  far  as  could  be  obferved,  have  con¬ 
tinued  unmixed  with  any  different  tribe  fince  their  firfl 
fettlement.  Hence  a  variety  of  important  faCls  may 
be  collcCled  with  refped  to  the  attainments  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  human  race  in  an  uncultivated  flate,  and 
in  certain  periods  of  fociety.  Even  the  curiofities 
brought  from  the  newly  difeovered  ifiands,  and  which 
enrich  the  Britifh  mufeum  a  id  the  late  Sir  Afhton  Le¬ 
ver’s  (now  Mr  Parkinfon’s)  repofitory,  may  be  conli- 
dered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  this  country,  and  af¬ 
fording  no  fmall  fund  of  inflruCtion  and  entertainment. 

There  are  few  inquiries  more  generally  interefling 
than  thofe  which  relate  to  the  migrations  of  the 
various  colonies  by  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth  have  been  peopled.  It  was  known  in  general, 
that  the  Afiatic  nation  called  the  Malayans  pofTeffcd  in 
former  times  much  the  greatefl  trade  of  tlie  Indies, 
and  that  their  fliips  frequented  not  only  all  the  coafts 
of  Afia,  but  even  thofe  of  Africa  likewife,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  large  iflancl  of  Madagafcar ;  but  that  from 
Madagafcar  to  the  Marquefas  and  Eafter  Ifland,  that 
is,  nearly  from  the  eall  fide  of  Africa  till  we  approach 
the  well  coafl  of  America,  a  fpa$e  including  almofl 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  fame  nation 
of  the  oriental  world  fhould  have  made  their  fettle- 
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ments,  and  founded  colonies  throughout  almofl  every 
intermediate  ftage  of  this  immenfe  trail,  in  ifiands  at 
amazing  diftances  from  the  mother- continent,  is  an  hi-  n  _ 
florical  fail  that  before  Captain  Cook’s  voyages  could 
not  be  known,  or  at  lead  but  very  imperfectly.  This 
is  proved,  not  only  by  a  fimilarity  of  manners  and  cu- 
floms,  but  likewife  by  the  affinity  of  language  ;  and 
the  collections  of  words  which  have  been  made  from  all 
the  widely- diffufed  ifiands  and  countries  vifited  by 
Captain  Cook,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  at  firfl  peopled. 

Befides  this,  information  has  been  derived  concern¬ 
ing  another  family  of  the  earth  formerly  very  much 
unknown.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  Efquimaux  or 
Greenlanders,  who  had  formerly  been  known  to  exiit 
only  on  the  north-eaflern  part  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  From  Captain  Cook's  accounts,  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  thefe  people  now  inhabit  alio  the  coafts  and 
ifiands  on  the  well  fide  of  America 'oppofite  to  Kamt- 
fchatka.  From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  alfo,  that  the 
people  we  fpeak  of  have  extended  their  migrations  to 
Norton  Sound,  Oonalafhka,  and  Prince  William’s 
Sound  ;  that  is,  nearly  to  the  diftance  of  *500  leagues 
from  their  flations  in  Greenland  and  the  coaft  of  La- 
bradore.  Nor  does  this^curious  fad  reft  merely  on  the 
evidence  ariilng  from  the  fimilitude  of  manners  ;  for  it 
(lands  confirmed  by  a  table  of  words,  exhibiting  fuch 
an  affinity  of  language  as  mull  remove  every  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  the  molt  fcrupulous  inquirer. 

From  the  full  confirmation  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  great  continents  of  Afia  and  America,  it  can  no 
longer  be  fuppoftd  ridiculous  to  believe,  that  the  latter 
received  its  inhabitants  from  the  former;  and  by  the 
fads  recently  difeovered,  a  degree  of  further  evidence 
is  added  to  thofe  which  might  formerly  be  derived  from 
nature  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Mofaic  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that  the  in- 
fpired  wiitings  will  ftand  the  teft  of  the  moll  rigorous 
invefligation  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  found,  that  true  philo- 
fophy  and  Divine  Revelation  can  militate  againfl  each 
other.  The  rational  friends  of  religion  are  io  far  from 
dreading  the  fpirit  of  inquiry,  that  they  wifh  for  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  candid  and  impartial  examination  of 
the  fubjed,  according  to  all  the  lights  which  the  im¬ 
proved  reafon  and  enlarged  fcience  of  man  can  af¬ 
ford. 

Another  good  effed  of  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook 
is,  that  they  have  excited  in  other  nations  a  zeal  for 
fimilar  undertakings.  By  order  of  the  French  govern* 
meiit,  Meffi  s  dc  la  Peyroufe  and  de  Langle  failed  from 
Breil  in  Auguit  1785,  in  the  frigates  BoufTole  and 
Aftroloobe,  on  an  enterprize,  the  purpofe  of  which  was 
to  improve  geography,  aftronomy,  natural  hiftory,  and 
philofopliy,  and  to  colled  an  account  of  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  different  nations.  For  the  more  ef- 
fcdual  profecution  of  the  defign,  feveral  gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  go  out  upon  the  voyage,  who  were 
known  to  excel  in  different  kinds  of  literature.  The 
officers  of  the  BoufTole  were  men  of  the  bell  informa¬ 
tion  and  firmed  refolution  ;  and  the  crew  contained  a 
number  of  artificers  in  various  branches  of  mechanics. 

Marine  watches,  &c.  were  provided,  and  M.  Dagelet 
the  aftronomer  was  particularly  directed  to  make  ob¬ 
fervations  with  M.  Condamine’s  invariable  pendulum; 
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Cook’s  to  determine  the  differences  in  gravity,  and  to  afcer- 
^rio$Ve"‘  tain  t^ie  true  ProPorti°n  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar 
diameter  of  the  earth.  It  has  likewife  been  made  evi¬ 
dent,  that  notwithilanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
Captain  Cook,  there  is  flill  room  for  a  farther  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  geography  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  The  obje£t  accordingly  was  taken  up  by  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  who  committed  the  care  of  the 
enterprize  to  Captain  Billings  an  Englifhman  in  her 
majelty’s  Service.  We  (hall  only  make  one  observa¬ 
tion  more  concerning  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  voyages \of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  is  relative  to 
the  fettlement  in  Botany  Bay.  Whatever  may  be 
fuppofed  to  accrue  to  the  nation  itfelf  from  this  fettle¬ 
ment,  it  mud  undoubtedly  give  the  highefl  Satisfaction 
to  evtry  friend  to  humanity  to  be  informed,  that  thus 
a  number  of  unhappy  wretches  will  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  from  returning  to  theii  former  Scenes  of  temp¬ 
tation  and  guilt,  which  may  open  to  them  the  means 
of  induftrious  fubfiflence  and  moral  reformation.  If 
the  fettlement  be  conducted  with  wildom  and  prudence, 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  benelicial  confeqnences 
may  be  derived  from  it,  or  to  what  height  it  may  a- 
rife.  Rome,  the  greatelt  empire  the  world  ever  faw, 
proceeded  from  an  origin  little,  if  at  all,  Superior  to 
Botany  Bay.  For  an  account  of  this  fetlcment  fee 
the  article  Ne  w  -  Ho  lland. 

One  other  objeCl  remains  only  farther  to  be  confi- 
dered  with  regard  to  thefe  voyages,  and  that  is  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  refult  from  them  to  the  difcovered 
people.  Here,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
fettle  matters  with  precifion.  From  the  preceding  ac¬ 
counts,  it  mufl  be  evident  that  the  intentions  of  Cap- 
'  tain  Cook  were  in  the  highefl  degree  benevolent  ;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  people  were  the  Sufferers,  it  mufl 
have  been  through  their  own  fault.  In  one  inflance 
indeed  it  might  be  otherwife,  and  that  is  with  refpcCf 
to  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  evidence  in  this  cafe  cannot 
be  altogether  Satisfactory.  Mr  Samwtll,  who  Succeeded 
Mr  Anderfon  as  Surgeon  of  the  Refolution,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  fhow,  that  the  natives  of  the  lately  explored 
parts  of  the  world,  and  efpecially  of  the  Sandwich 
iflands,  were  not  injured  by  the  Englifh ;  and  it  was 
the  conftant  care  and  Solicitude  of  Captain  Cook  to 
prevent  any  infe&ion  from  being  communicated  to  the 
people  where  he  came.  But  whether  he  was  univer¬ 
sally  fuccefsful  in  this  refpeCl  or  not,  it  is  evident  that 
the  late  voyages  were  undertaken  with  a  view  exceed¬ 
ingly  different  from  thofe  of  former  times.  The  horrid 
cruelties  of  the  Spanifh  conquerors  of  America  cannot  be 
remembered  without  concern  for  the  caufe  of  religion 
and  human  nature  ;  but  to  undertake  expeditions  with  a 
defign  of  civilizing  the  world, and  meliorating  its  condi¬ 
tion,  is  certainly  a  noble  ohjeCt.  From  the  long  continu¬ 
ed  intercourfe  betwixt  this  country  and  the  South  Sea 
iflands,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  Some  degree  of 
knowledge  mufl  already  have  beea  communicated  to 
them.  Their  flock  of  ideas  mufl  naturally  be  enlar¬ 
ged  by  the  number  of  uncommon  observations  which 
have  been  prefented  to  them,  and  new  materials 
furnifhed  for  the  exercife  of  their  rational  faculties. 
A  c^nfiderable  addition  mufl  be  made  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  comfort  and  enjoyment  by  the  introduftion 
of  ufeful  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  if  the  only  be¬ 
nefit  they  fhould  ever  receive  from  Britain  fhould  be 


the  having  obtained  frefh  means  of  fubfiflence,  this  of  Cock’s 
itfelf  mufl  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Greater  confequences,  however,  may  foon  be  expe&ed.  nes* 
The  connection  formed  with  thefe  people  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  firfl  Hep  towards  their  improvement;  and 
thus  the  bleflings  of  civilization  may  be  Spread  among 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  in  time  may  prepare  them  for  holding  an  ho¬ 
nourable  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  a  Supplement  to  this  account  of  the  difeoveries  Account  of 
made  by  Captain  Cook  himfetf,  we  Shall  here  Subjoin  Captain 
a  narrative  of  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  voyage  by  Clerke’s 
Captains  Clerke,  &c.  until  the  return  of  the  Ships  toV°*ase‘ 
England.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s  death,  the 
great  point  of  a  north-well  paffage  remained  in  fume 
meafure  to  be  flill  determined  ;  for  though,  by  the 
event  of  the  former  attempt,  it  had  been  rendered 
highly  improbable  that  they  fhould  Succeed  in  this,  it 
was  flill  refolved  to  try  whether  or  not,  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  the  ice  might  not  be  more  open 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it.  The  firfl  objedl  that 
naturally  occurred,  how  ever,  was  the  recovery  of  Cap- taken  for 
tain  Cook’s  body  ;  for  which  Mr  King  was  of  opinion  the  reco- 
that  fome  vigorous  meafure  ought  inflsntly  to  be  pur-  ver7  of 
Sued.  His  motives  for  this,  hefides  the  perfonal  re-  Cook*®* 
gard  he  had  for  the  Captain,  were  to  abate  the  con-  body, 
fidence  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  enfue  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  which  would  probably  incline  them  to 
dangerous  attempts  ;  and  tins  the  more  particularly, 
as  they  had  hitherto  difcovered  much  lefs  fear  of  the 
fire-arms  than  other  Savage  nations  were  accuflomed  to 
do.  Mr  Samu'ell  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  intrepidity 
of  the  natives  in  this  refpedl  ;  but  aferibes  it,  in  the  firft 
inflance,  to  ignorance  of  their  effe&s ;  and  in  the  next, 
toanotion,  thatastheeffe&sof  thefe  arms  were  occaftoned 
by  fire,  they  might  be  counteraded  by  water.  For  this 
purpofe  they  dipped  their  war-mats  in  water  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  themfelves  equally  vulnerable  after  this  method  had 
been  purfued,  they  became  more  timid  and  cautious. 

As  matters  flood  at  prefent,  there  was  even  reafon  to 
dread  the  confequences  of  a  general  attack  upon  the 
Ships ;  and  therefore  Mr  King  was  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  opinion  of  the  neceftity  of  doing  Something  to 
convince  them  of  the  prowefa  of  their  adverfaries.  In 
thefe  apprehenfions  he  was  feconded  by  the  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  on  board  ;  and  nothing 
feemed  more  likely  to  encourage  the  iflanders  to  make 
the  attempt  than  an  appearance  of  being  inclined  to 
an  accommodation,  which  they  would  certainly  attri¬ 
bute  to  weaknefs  or  fear.  Captain  Clerke,  however, 
and  thofe  who  were  in  favour  of  conciliatory  meafures, 
urged,  that  the  mifehief  w  as  already  irreparable  ;  that 
the  natives,  by  reafon  of  their  former  friendfhip,  had 
a  ftrong  claim  to  the  regard  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  that 
the  more  particularly,  as  the  late  calamitous  accident 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  any  preme¬ 
ditated  defign :  they  urged  alfo  the  ignorance  of  the  king 
concerning  the  theft,  and  the  miftake  of  the  iflanders 
who  had  armed  themfelves  on  a  fuppofttion  that  fome  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  made  to  carry  off  the  king.  To  all  this 
wTas  added,  that  the  fhips  were  in  want  of  refrefhments, 
particularly  water;  that  the  Refoiution’s  foremafl  would 
require  feven  or  eight  days  before  it  could  be  properly 
repaired  ;  and  as  the  Spring  was  fail  advancing,  the 
fpeedy  profecution  of  the  voyage  to  the  northward 
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ought  now  to  be  the  only  objed  ;  that  a  vindi&ive  con- 
telt  with  the  natives  might  not  only  juftify  an  imputa- 
^  tion  of  needlefs  cruelty,  but  would  occafion  great  de¬ 
lay  in  the  equipment  of  the  fhips. 

In  coniequence  of  the  prevalence  of  thefe  fentiments 
lenient  meafures  were  adopted,  though  the  behaviour 
of  the  natives  continued  to  be  very  infolent.  A  great 
body  Hill  kept  poffeflion  of  the  (here  ;  many  of  whom 
came  off  in  their  canoes  within  piftol-fhot  of  the  fliips, 
and  provoking  the  people  by  every  kind  of  infult  and 
defiance.  A  train  of  negociations  for  Captain  Cook’s 
body  took  place  ;  in  which  the  natives  fh owed  the  moft 
hoftile  and  treacherous  difpofition,  and,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  .cut  the  Hefli  from  the  bones  and  burnt 
it.  A  piece  of  about  ten  pounds  weight  was  brought 
by  two  natives  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  who  gave 
information  that  the  refl  had  been  burnt,  and  that  the 
bones  were  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  king  and  fome  of  the 
principal  chiefs.  Information  was  given,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  chiefs  were  very  defirous  of  war  in  or¬ 
der  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  pacific  plan  had  anfwered 
no  good  purpofe.  No  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  had  been 
given  to  the  demands  made  of  the  bodies  of  the  (lain  ; 
nor  was  any  progrefs  made  in  the  great  work  intended, 
viz.  a  reconciliation  with  the  natives  ;  they  ftill  re¬ 
mained  on  fhore  in  an  hofiile  poflure,  as  if  determined 
to  oppofe  any  endeavours  that  might  be  made  by  our 
people  to  land  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  landing 
was  become  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  flock  of  water.  Had  this  fpiritlefs  conduft  been 
per  filled  in,  there  is  not  the  lead  doubt  that  neither 
this  purpofe  nor  any  other  could  have  been  effe&ed. 
The  infolence  of  the  natives  became  every  day  greater 
and  greater  ;  infomuch  that  one  of  them  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  come  within  mufket-fhot  of  the  Refolution, 
and,  after  throwing  feveral  Hones,  waved  Captain 
Cook’s  hat  over  his  head,  while  his  countrymen  on 
fhore  were  exulting  and  encouraging  his  audacity.  By 
this  infult  the  people  were  fo  highly  enraged,  that^ 
coming  on  the  quarter-deck  in  a  body,  they  begged 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
fuch  reiterated  provocation,  but  might  be  allowed  to 
make  ufe  of  the  firll  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
death  of  their  Captain.  The  neceffity  of  more  vi¬ 
gorous  meafures,  therefore,  being  now  apparent,  a 
few  difeharges  of  the  great  guns,  with  the  burning  of 
a  village  and  fome  other  a£ts  of  feverity,  at  lali  pro¬ 
duced  the  mangled  remains  of  Captain  Cook.  They 
were  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle,  in  which  were  found 
both  his  hands  entire,  which  were  eafily  known  by  a 
fear  in  one  of  them  dividing  the  fore-finger  from  the 
thumb  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  A- 
long  with  thefe  was  the  fkull,  but  with  the  fcalp  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  wanting ;  the 
fcalp,  wuvi  the  ears  adhering  to  it,  and  the  hair  cut 
fhort ;  the  bones  of  both  the  arms,  with  the  fkin  of 
the  fore-arms  hanging  to  them  ;  the  bones  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  joined  together,  but  without  the  feet.  The 
ligaments  of  the  joints  were  obferved  to  be  entire  ;  the 
whole  fhowing  evident  marks  of  having  been  in  the 
fire,  except  the  hands,  which  had  the  fiefh  remaining 
upon  them,  and  were  cut  in  feveral  places  and  cram¬ 
med  with  fait,  moft  probably  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
ferving  them.  The  fkull  was  not  fractured  y,  but  the 
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fcalp  had  a  cut  in  the  back  part  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  Cock’s 
and  feet  were  wanting,  having  been  feized  by  differ-  Difcove* 
ent  chiefs.  nes- 

Having  accomplifhed  the  purpofes  of  their  flay  in 
this  place,  Captain  Clerke  fet  fail  from  Karakakooa  bay  Unfuccefs- 
in  O- why-hee  towards  Mowee,  with  a  defign  to  explore  fu!  attempts 
the  coafts  of  that  ifland  more  fully  than  had  been  done, to  nia^e 
but  were  unable  to  accomplifn  their  purpofe  :  nor  in-  farthcr  dif" 
deed  was  it  in  their  power  to  accomplifh  any  difeovery  covene9‘ 
of  confequence  among  thefe  iflands.  The  only  intel¬ 
ligence  worth  mentioning  which  they  were  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  was,  that  wars  had  enfued  about  the  property  of 
the  goats  which  were  left  by  Captain  Cook  on  the 
ifland  of  Oneehovv,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  that  during  the  conteft  all  thefe  poor  animals,  who 
had  already  begun  to  multiply,  were  deflroy.ed  ;  fo 
that  the  benevolent  attempts  of  our  illuflrious  naviga¬ 
tor  in  favour  of  thefe  iflanders  had  proved  abortive. 

On  quitting  the  ifland  of  Orieehow  our  navigators 
fet  fail  for  another  named  Modoopapappa,  which  they 
were  affured  by  the  natives  lay  within  five  hours  fail¬ 
ing  of  1  ahoora,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oneehow.  In  this  they  proved  unfuccefsful  ;  on 
which  it  was  determined  to  fteer  for  the  coafl  of  Kamt- 
fchatka.  In  the  paffage  thither  they  arrived  at  that 
place  where  de  Gama  is  faid  to  have  difeovered  a  great 
extent  of  land  ;  but  of  this  they  could  difeover  110  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  imaginary  continent  is  faid  to  have 
been  difeovered  by  a  navigator  called  John  de  Gamay 
but  who  feems  alfo  to  have  been  imaginary,  as  no  per- 
fon  can  find  out  either  the  country  where  lie  lived  or 
the  time  when  he  made  the  dilcovery.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Muller,  that  the  firft  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Texeira  in  a  chart  in  1649,  who  places  it  be¬ 
tween  the  latitude  of  44  and  45  degrees,  and  about 
1600  E.  Long,  and  calls  it  “land  feen  by  John  de 
Gama,  in  a  voyage  from  China  to  New  Spain.”  By 
the  French  geographers  it  is  removed  five  degrees  far¬ 
ther  to  the  eafl.  When  they  arrived  at  Ivamtfchatka  Their  fa*. 
they  were  entertained  in  the  moft  liofpitable  manner,  vcurable” 
and  furni  filed  with  every  thing  that  could  be  procured  reception 
in  that  defart  and  barren  region.  “  In  this  wretched  ^^amt- 
extremity  of  the  earth  (fays  the  narrator  of  the  voy-atka’ 
age),  beyond  conception  barbarous  and  inhofpitable, 
out  of  the  reach  of  civilization,  bound  and  barrica- 
doed  with  ice,  and  covered  with  fummer  fnovv,  we  ex¬ 
perienced  the  tendered  feelings  of  humanity,  joined  to 
a  noblenefs  of  mind  and  elevation  of  fentiment  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  clime  or  nation*”  From 
Major  Behm,  in  particular,  they  received  fo  many  and 
fo  great  obligations,  that  an  handfome  acknowledge¬ 
ment  was  made  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  as  has  been 
already  obferved.  Even  the  failors  were  fo  ftruck  with 
his  gratitude,  that  they  voluntarily  requefted  that  their 
allowance  of  grog  might  be  with-held,  in  order  to 
compliment  the  garrifon  of  Bolcheretfk  with  the  fpi- 
rits  ;  faying,  that  they  knew  brandy  was  extremely 
fcarce  in  that  country,  the  foldiers  on  fhore  having  of¬ 
fered  four  roubles  a  bottle  for  it.  The  officers,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  allow  them  to  fuffer  by  their  genero- 
fity  in  this  inclement  country  and  feafon  of  the  year 
(the  month  of  March  not  being  yet  expired)  ;  but*, 
in  room  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  brandy  which  Major. 

Behm  confented  to  accept,  fubftituted  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  rum.. 
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It  13  worth  obferving,  that  the  kindnefs  with  which 
the  emprefs  had  ordered  the  Britifh  navigators  to  be 
treated  in  this  part  of  her  dominions  was  amply  re¬ 
warded,  even  with  no  lefs  than  the  addition  of  a  new 
kingdom  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  which  hitherto  her 
arms  had  not  been  able  to  fubdue.  A  mong  the  north¬ 
ern  Afiatics  none  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  in¬ 
dependence  except  the  Tfchutfki,  who  inhabit  the 
north-eaftern  extremity  of  the  continent.  No  attempt 
to  fnbdue  thefe  people  had  been  made  fince  the  year 
1750,  when  the  Ruffian  forces  had  at  laft  been  obliged 
to  retreat,  after  having  loft  their  commanding  officer. 
The  Ruffians  afterwards  removed  their  frontier  fort  refs 
from  the  river  Anadyr  to  the  Ingiga,  which  runs  in¬ 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fea  of  Okotflc,  and 
gives  its  name  to  a  gulf  to  the  weft  of  the  fea  of  Pen- 
ihinfk.  On  the  day  that  Captains  Clerke  and  Gore 
arrived  at  Bolcharetlk,  Major  Behm  received  difpatches 
from  this  fort,  acquainting  him  that  a  party  of  the 
Tfch ut  flu  had  been  there  with  voluntary  offers  of  friend* 
(hip  and  a  tribute.  That  on  afking  the  reafon  of  fuch 
an  unexpeded  alteration  in  their  fentiments,  they  had 
acquainted  his  people,  that  two  large  Ruffian  boats 
had  vifited  them  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fummer  ;  that  they  had  been  fhown  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs  by  the  people  who  were  in  them,  and  had  entered 
into  a  league  of  amity  with  them  ;  and  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  they  came  to  the  Ruffian  fort  in  order  to 
fettle  a  treaty  upon  terms  agreeable  to  both  nations. 
This  incident  had  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  and 
could  never  have  been  underftood  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  thofe  who  were  now  prefent  ;  the  large  Ruf¬ 
fian  boats  having  been  in  truth  no  other  than  the  Refolu- 
tion  and  Difcovery,  under  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke. 
About  the  middle  of  May  the  fnow  began  to  melt 
tityof  fifh.  very  faft  in  this  unhofpitable  region,  and  the  fhips  be¬ 
ing  now  on  their  paffage  northward,  met  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  fifh. 
The  beach  was  cleared  of  ice  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  ;  from  which  time  vaft  quantities  came  in  from 
every  quarter.  Major  Behm  had  ordered  all  the  Kamt- 
fchadales  to  employ  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Englifh  fhips ;  fo  that  often  they  found  it  impoffible 
to  take  on  board  the  quantities  that  were  fent.  They 
chiefly  confifted  of  herrings,  trout,  flat  fifh,  and  cod. 
Thefe  fifh  were  here  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  once 
the  people  of  the  Difcovery  furrounded  fuch  an  ama¬ 
zing  quantity  with  the  feine,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  throw  out  a  very  confiderable  number,  left  the  net 
fhould  have  been  broken  to  pieces;  and  the  cargo  was 
itill  fo  abundant,  that,  befides  having  a  flock  for  im¬ 
mediate  ufe,  they  filled  as  many  cafks  as  they  could 
conveniently  fpare  for  falting  ;  and  after  fending  on 
board  the  Refolution  a  tolerable  quantity  for  the 
fame  puipofe,  they  left  behind  feveral  bufhels  upon  the 
XII  beach. 

Spirituous  While  they  remained  in  this  country  an  opportu- 
liquors  pe»- nity  offered  of  obferving  the  pernicious  effedls  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  in  producing  the  fea-feurvy.  All  the 
Ruffian  foldiers  were  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree  af- 
fii&ed  with  that  diforder,  fome  of  them  being  in  the 
laft  flage  of  it ;  and  it  was  particularly  obferved  that  a 
ferjeant,  with  whom  our  people  had  kept  up  a  moft 
friendly  intercourfe,  had,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  Jays , 
brought  upon  himfelf  the  moft  alarming  fcorbutic 
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fymptoms,  by  drinking  too  freely  of  the  liquors  with 
which  he  had  been  presented  by  the  Englifh.  Captain 
Clerke  foon  relieved  them,  by  putting  them  under  the 
care  of  the  furgeons  of  the  fhips,  and  fupplying  them 
with  four-krout  and  malt  for  fweet  wort.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  a  furprifing  alteration  was  foon  obferved 
in  the  figures  of  moft  of  them ;  and  their  fpeedy  re¬ 
covery  was  principally  attributed  to  the  fweet  wort. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June  they  began  to  proceed  north- Eruption 
ward  along  the  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  three  days°Iavol- 
after  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  an  eruption  of  caD0* 
one  of  the  volcanoes  of  that  peninfula.  On  the  15th, 
before  day  light,  they  were  furprifed  with  a  rumbling 
uoife  like  diftant  thunder  ;  and  when  the  day  appear¬ 
ed,  found  the  decks  and  Tides  of  the  fhips  covered  near 
an  inch  thick  with  fine  dull  like  emery.  The  air  was 
at  the  fame  time  loaded  and  obfeured  with  this  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  it- 
felf,  it  was  fo  thick  that  the  body  of  the  hill  could  not 
be  difeovered.  The  explofions  became  more  loud  at 
1  2  o’clock  and  during  the  afternoon,  being  fucceed- 
ed  by  fhowers  of  cinders,  generally  of  the  fize  of  peafe, 
though  fome  were  as  large  as  liazzle-nuts.  Along 
with  thefe  there  alfo  fell  fome  fmall  Hones  which 
had  undergone  no  alteration  from  the  action  of  the 
fire.  In  the  evening  there  were  dreadful  claps  of  thun¬ 
der  with  bright  fiafhes  of  lightning,  which,  with  the 
dark  nefs  of  the  fky,  and  the  fnlphureous  fmell  of  the 
air,  produced  a  moft  awful  and  tremendous  effect. 

The  fhips  were  at  this  time  about  24  miles  diftant 
from  the  volcano  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  volcanic 
fhower  had  been  carried  to  a  Hill  greater  diftance,  as 
they  next  day  found  the  bottom  of  the  fea  to  confiit 
of  fuch  fmall  ftones  as  had  fallen  upon  the  decks  of  the 
fhips.  The  mountain  was  ftill  obferved  to  be  in  a  ftate 
of  eruption  on  the  18th.  rTj 

For  fome  time  Captain  Clerke  kept  the  coaft  of  Voyage  to 
Kamtfchatka  in  view,  with  a  defign  to  make  an  accu-the  norLl1* 
rate  furvey  of  it ;  but  in' this  he  was  difappointed  bywait** 
foggy  and  fqually  weather  :  however,  he  determined 
the  pofition  of  fome  remarkable  promontories,  and  at 
laft  finding  the  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  accomplifli 
his  defign,  fet  fail  for  Beering’s  Straits,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  afeertain  the  fituation  of  the  projedling  points 
of  the  coaft. 

On  the  3d  of  July  our  navigators  came  in  fight  of 
the  ifland  of  St  Lawrence,  and  another  which  was 
fuppofed  to  lie  between  it  and  Anderfon’6  ifland.  The 
latter  being  entirely  unknown  to  Captain  Clerke,  he 
was  inclined  to  have  approached  it,  but  was  unable  to 
effect  his  purpofe.  All  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  the  coaft 
of  the  Tfchutfld  on  the  continent,  were  covered  with 
fnow,  and  had  a  difmal  appearance. 

In  the  preceding  year  Captain  Cook  had  determined 
the  fituation  of  the  Iflands  of  St  Diomede  to  be  in  65° 

48'  latitude  ;  but  now  being  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  re* 
concile  this  with  the  pofition  of  the  continent,  they 
flood  for  fome  time  over  to  the  latter,  till  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  former  obfervation.  At 
this  time  they  approached  within  two  or  three  leagues 
of  the  eaftern  cape  of  Afia,  which  is  an  elevated 
round  head  of  land  extending  about  five  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  forms  a  peninfula  conne6led 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  iftlimus  of  low 
land.  It  has  a  bold  fhore,  and  three  lofty  detached 
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fpiral  rocks  are  feen  off  its  northern  part.  It  was  ft  ill 
encompaffed  with  ice,  and  is  covered  with  fnow.  Here 
they  found  a  ftrong  current  fetting  to  the  northward, 
which  at  noon  had  occaiioned  an  error  in  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  latitude  of  no  lefs  than  20  miles  A  fi- 
milar  effed  had  been  obferved  the  preceding  year  in 
pafting  this  ftrait.  On  (leering  to  the  north-eaft  the 
weather  cleared  up,  fo  that  they  had  a  view  of  the 
eaftern  cape  of  Alia,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
weftem  coaft  of  America,  with  a  remarkable  peaked 
hill  on  the  latter,  and  the  two  iilands  of  St  Diomede 
lying  between  them.  Here  they  met  with  great  num¬ 
bers  of  very  fmal!  hawks,  having  a  compreffed  bill  ra¬ 
ther  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  the  colour  dark 
brown,  or  rather  black,  the  bread  whitiili,  and  towards 
the  abdomen  of  a  reddifh  hue. 

■  « O11  the  6th  of  July  at  1 2  o'clock,  the  fhips  were  in 

(cl  ytC  ^at*  67*°*  E*  Dong.  1 9 1 .  6.  when  having  already 
paffed  many  large  pieces  of  ice,  and  obferved  that  in 
feveral  places  it  adhered  to  the  continent  of  Ada,  they 
were  fuddenly  ftopped  about  three  in  the  afternoon  by 
an  extenfive  body,  which  ftretched  towards  the  weft. 
By  this  their  hopes  of  reaching  any  higher  latitude 
than  what  had  been  attained  laft  year  were  conliderably 
diminifhed  ;  but  finding  the  courfe  obftrudted  on  the 
Aftatic  fide,  they  proceeded  to  the  north  ealtward,  in 
order  to  explore  the  continent  of  America,  between  the 
latitudes  of  68°  and  69° ;  which  had  laft  year  been  found 
impraftichble  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather  :  but 
in  this  alfo  they  were  partly  difappointed;  for  on  the 
7th,  about  fix  in  the  morning,  they  met  with  another 
large  body  of  ice  llretching  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft  ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  the  horizon  becoming 
clear,  they  had  a  view  of  the  American  coaft  at  the 
diftance  of  about  ten  leagues,  extending  from  north- 
eaft  by  eaft  to  eaft,  and  lying  between  N.  Lat.  68° 
and  68°  20'.  As  the  ice  was  not  very  high,  the  view 
extended  a  great  way  over  it,  fo  that  they  could  per¬ 
ceive  it  exhibiting  a  cornpad  folid  furface,  and  appa¬ 
rently  adhering  to  the  land-  Soon  after  the  weather 
became  hazy,  fo  that  they  loft  fight  of  the  land  ;  and 
it  being  impoffible  to  get  nearer,  they  continued  to 
fteer  northward  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  ice.  This 
courfe  was  continued  till  next  morning,  during  which 
time  the  (hipspaffed  fome  drift-wood;  but  the  morning 
following,  thewind  ftiifting  to  the  north,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  ftand  to  the  weft  ward.  At  two  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  again  clofe  to  an  immenfe  expanfe  of  ice  ; 
which  from  the  maft  head  feemed  to  confift  of  very 
large  compad  bodies,  united  towards  the  exterior 
edge,  tho*  in  the  interior  parts  fome  pieces  floated  in 
the  water ;  it  extended  from  weft  fouth-weft  to  north- 
eaft  by  north.  There  was  now  a  neceflity  for  fleering 
towards  the  foutli,  as  the  ftrong  northerly  winds  had 
drifted  down  fuch  numbers  of  loofe  pieces,  that  they 
had  encompaffed  the  fhips  for  fome  time,  and  it  was 
impoftible  to  avoid  very  fevere  ftrokes  while  failing  a- 
mong  them.  Thus,  however,  they  reached  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  69.  12.  and  E.  Dong.  188.  5.  ;  but  having 
now  failed  almoft  40  leagues  to  the  weft  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice  without  perceiving  any  opening,  Cap¬ 
tain  Clerke  determined  to  bear  away  fouth  by  eaft,  the 
only  quarter  which  was  clear  at  prefen t,  and  to  wait 
till  the  feafon  was  fomewhat  farther  advanced  before 
any  further  attempts  were.  made.  The  intermediate 
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time  he  propofed  to  employ  in  furveying  the  bay  of  Cook’s 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  coaft  iituated  to  the  fou  ward  D4ove- 
of  it  ;  as  it  mull  be  a  great  fatisfedion  to  have  an  » 

harbom  fo  near  in  cafe  of  the  fhips  receiving  any  da¬ 
mage  from  the  ice  ;  and  the  Captain  was  alio  detirous 
of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  Tfchutlki,  efpecially  in 
confequence  of  the  accounts  of  them  that  had  been 
given  by  Major  Behm.  In  this  navigation  they  killed 
feveral  fea-horfes,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer-  abU?affeo- 
ving  the  ftrength  of  parental  affection  in  thole  mon- don  fthe 
ftrous  animals.  On  the  approach  of  the  boats  towards  foa  horfes 
the  ice,  all  of  them  took  their  young  ones  under  their  ^ 

fins,  and  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  with  them  into  y0un^' 
the  fca.  Some,  whole  cubs  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  left  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  rofe 
again,  and  carried  them  down,  fometimes  juft  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  taken  into  the  boat  ;  and 
could  be  traced  bearing  them  to  a  eonfiderable  diftance 
through  the  water,  which  was  ftained  with  their 
blood*  They  were  afterwards  obferved  bringing  them 
at  intervals  above  the  furface,  and  again  plunging  un¬ 
der  its  furface  with  an  horrid  bellowing  ;  and  one  fe¬ 
male,  whofe  young  one  had  been  killed  and  taken  on 
board,  became  fo  furious,  that  (he  ftruck  her  tufks 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cutter. 

Our  navigators  Hill  found  themfelves  difappointed  in  The  fifing 
their  attempts.  On  approaching  the  coaft  of  the  finally  flop- 
Tfchutlki  they  met  with  a  large  and  compact  body  of  Ped  byice* 
ice,  extending  to  the  north-eaft,  fouth-weft,  and  fouth- 
eaft,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  fo  that  they  were 
again  obliged  to  fail  back  to  the  northward.  Here  al¬ 
fo  their  courfe  was  foon  ftopped  ;  for,  on  the  13th, 
being  in  N.  Dat.  69.  37.  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  the  two  continents,  they  once  more 
fell  in  with  a  compad  body  of  ice,  of  which  they 
could  perceive  no  limit.  Captain  Clerke  therefore  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  final  attempt  on  the  coaft  of  A- 
merica,  the  paffage  northward  having  been  found 
laft  year  practicable  much  farther  on  that  than  the  A- 
fiatic  fide.  Thus  they  attained  the  latitude  of  70.  8. 
at  the  diftance,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  25  leagues  from 
the  coaft  of  America  ;  and  fome  days  after  got  about 
three  minutes  farther  to  the  northward,  about  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  Icy  Cape. 

This,  however,  was  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  voyage  to 
the  north-eaft  ;  and  they  were  foon  obliged  to  relin¬ 
quish  all  hopes  of  proceeding  farther  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  fide.  Another  effort  was  ft  ill  reiolved  on  to 
try  the  pradicability  of  a  north-weft  paffage ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  our  navigators  altered  their  diredion  on 
the  2  1  ft  of  July,  paffing  through  a  great  quantity  of 
loofe  ice.  About  ten  at  night  the  main  bodv  was  dif- 
covered  at  a  very  (mail  diftance,  fo  that  they"  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  proceed  to  the  fouthward.  During  this  peri-  1X7 
Ions  navigation,  the  Difco very,  after  having  almoftgot  Otuadon 
dear  out  from  the  ice,  became  fo  entangled  by  feveral  the  Difco-1 
large  pieces,  that  her  progrefs  was  ftopped,  and  fhe  very, 
immediately  dropped  to  leeward,  felling  broadfide  fore- 
moft  on  the  edge  of  a  eonfiderable  body  of  ice,  on 
which  (he  ftruck  with  violence,  there  being  an  open 
fea  to  windward.  At  length  the  mafs  was  either  bro¬ 
ken  or  moved  fo  far,  that  the  crew  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  an  effort  to  efcape.  But  unluckih-;. 
before  the  (hip  gathered  way  fufticient  to  be  under, 
command,  (lie  fell  to  leeward  a  fecond  time  upon  an¬ 
other 
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Cook's  other  piece  of  ice  ;  and  the  fwell  rendering  it  unfafe 
Dtfcove-  to  lie  to  windward,  and  finding  no  profpect  of  get- 
1  n^s>  ,  ting  clear,  they  pufhed  into  a  fmall  opening,  and  made 
the  velfel  faft  to  the  iee  with  hooks.  Here  the  Refo- 
lution  for  fome  time  loft  fight  of  her  confort,  whieh 
occalioned  no  fmall  uneafinefs  in  both  veffels  ;  but  at 
length,  on  a  change  of  wind,  the,  Difcovery,  fetting 
all  her  fails,  forced  a  palfage,  though  not  without  lo- 
fing  a  confiderable  part  of  her  (heath ing,  and  be¬ 
coming  very  leaky  by  reafon  of  the  blows  (he  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

Thus  the  two  veffels  continued  to  make  every  effort 
to  penetrate  through  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ice 
with  which  thofe  feas  are  lifted  winter  and  fummer, 
but  without  fnecefs.  Captain  Clerke  therefore  finding 
that  it  was  impoflible  either  to  get  to  the  northward, 
or  even  to  reach  the  Afiatic  continent,  the  fhips  being 
alfo  greatly  damaged,  determined  to  proceed  fouthward 
to  the  bay  of  Awatfka,-  on  the  Kamtfchadale  eoaft,  to 
refit,  and  afterwards  take  a  furvey  of  the  coafts  of  Ja- 
g  pan  before  the  winter  fhould  fet  in. 

Of  the  ex-  During  this  navigation,  two  general  conclufions  were 
tent  of  the  adopted  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  in 
Afiatic  con- Qppofltion  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Muller.  One  is,  that 
thTnorth  t^ie  Promonto]T>  called  the  Eajl  Cape ,  is  in  reality  the 
ward.  moft  eafterly  point  of  Alia  ;  and  that  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  extends  farther  than  the  longitude 
of  190°  22'  E.  The  other  conelufion  is,  that  the 
latitude  of  the  moft  north- eafterly  point  of  Afia  does 
not  exeeed  70°  N.  but  is  rather  fomewhat  below  it. 
As  the  prefent  difcoveries,  however,  were  terminated 
on  the  Afiatic  fide  in  the  69th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
probable  dire&ion  of  the  coaft  afterwards  can  only  be 
conjedlured.  The  only  fources  of  knowledge  in  this 
cafe  are  the  Ruffian  charts  and  journals ;  and  thefe  in 
general  are  fo  defe&ive  and  contradi&ory,  that  the 
particulars  of  their  real  difcoveries  can  fcarce  be  col¬ 
lected.  Hence  the  Ruffian  geographers  are  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  extent  and  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Tfchutfki.  Mr  Muller, 
in  a  map  publifhed  in  1  754,  fuppofes  it  to  extend  north  - 
eaft  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  750,  and  E.  Long.  190, 
ending  in  a  round  cape  which  he  calls  <TjchnkotJkoi  Nofs . 
To  the  fouthward  of  this  cape  he  fuppofes  the  coaft  to 
form  a  bay  to  the  weft,  bounded  in  the  latitude  of 
67°  i8r  by  Serdzc  Kamen,  the  moft  northerly  point 
obferved  by  Beering  in  his  expedition  in  1728.  A 
new  form  is  given  to  the  whole  peninfula  in  a  map 
publifhed  by  the  aeademy  at  Peterfburg  in  1776.  Here 
its  moft  north-eafterly  extremity  is  placed  in  N.  Lat. 
730,  E.  Long.  178°  30';  and  its  moft  eafterly  point 
in  N.  Lat.  65°,  E.  Long.  189°  30k  Aft  the  other 
maps  vary  between  thefe  two  fituations;  and  the  only 
thin  g  in  which  all  of  them  agree  is  the  pofition  of  the 
eaft  cape  in  N.  Lat.  66°.  The  form  of  the  coaft, 
however,  is  very  erroneous  in  the  map  publifhed  by 
the  academy,  and  may  be  entirely  difregarded.  In 
Mr  Muller’s  map,  the  northern  part  of  the  coaft  has 
fome  refemblance  to  that  laid  down  in  Captain  Cook’s 
and  Clerke’s  furvey,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends  ;  only 
that  Mr  Muller  does  not  make  it  trend  fufficiently  to 
the  weft,  but  fuppofes  it  to  recede  only  five  degrees" 
of  longitude  between  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  69°  ; 
whereas  it  really  recedes  almoft  ten. 

We  muft  next  examine  Mr  Muller’s  authority  for 
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fuppofing  the  coaft  to  bend  round  to  the  north  and  CooVj 
north-eafl  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large  pro-  Difcovc- 
montory. — Mr  Coxe,  whofe  accurate  refearches  into  *ics. 
this  matter  muft  give  great  weight  to  his  opinion,  — 
thinks,  that  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  was 
never  doubled  by  any  perfon  except  DefhnefF  and  his 
party  ;  who  failed,  in  the  year  1648,  from  the  river 
Kovyma,  and  are  imagined  to  have  got  round  to  the 
river  Anadyr.  The  account  of  this  voyage,  however, 
gives  no  geographical  delineation  of  the  coaft,  fo  that 
its  figure  muft  be  determined  by  other  circumftances ; 
and  from  thefe  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Tfchu- 
kotfkoi  Nofs  of  DefhnefF  is  in  reality  the  Eaft  Cape  of 
Captain  Cook.  Speaking  of  this  Nofs,  he  fays,  that  a 
perfon,  with  a  favourable  wind,  may  fail  from  the 
ifthmus  to  the  Anadyr  in  three  days  and  three  nicrhts. 

This  agrees  entirely  with  the  fituation  of  the  Eaft  Cape, 
which  is  about  1  20  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Anadyr  ;  and  there  being  no  other  ifthmus  to  the 
north  between  that  and  the  latitude  of  69°,  it  feems  evi¬ 
dent,  that  by  this  defcription  he  certainly  means  either 
the  Cape  or  fome  other  fituated  to  the  fouthward 
of  it.  In  another  place  he  fays,  that  oppoiite  to 
the  ifthmus  there  are  two  iilands,  upon  which  fome 
of  the  Tfchutfki  nation  were  obferved,  having  pieces 
of  the  teeth  of  fea-horfes  fixed  in  their  ftps  ;  and  this 
exa&ly  coincides  with  the  two  iflands  that  lie  to  the 
fouth  eaft  of  the  Eaft  Cape.  Our  navigators  indeed 
did  not  obferve  any  inhabitants  upon  thefe  iflands  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  fome  of  thofe 
from  the  American  coaft,  whom  the  above  defcription 
perfectly  fuits,  might  have  accidentally  been  there  at 
the  time,  and  been  miftaken  for  a  tribe  of  Tfchutfki. 

Other  circumftances,  though  lefs  decifive  than  thofe 
juft  mentioned,  concur  in  the  fame  proof.  DefhnefF 
fays,  that  in  failing  from  the  Kovyma  to  the  Anadyr, 

,a  great  promontory,  which  proje&s  far  into  the  fea, 
muft  be  doubled  ;  and  that  this  promontory  extends 
between  north  and  north-eaft.  From  thefe  expreffions, 
perhaps,  Mr  Muller  was  induced  to  reprefent  the 
country  of  the  Tfchutfki  in  the  form  we  find  in  his 
map  ;  but  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  pofition 
of  the  Eaft  Cape  as  determined  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
the  ftriking  agreement  between  that  and  the  promon¬ 
tory  or  ifthmus  in  the  circumftances  above  mentioned, 
it  is  moft  probable  that  he  would  not  have  deemed 
thefe  expreffions  of  fufficient  weight  to  authorife  his 
extending  the  north-eaftern.  extremity  of  Afia  either 
as  far  to  the  north  or  to  the  eaft  as  he  has  done. 

Another  authority  ufed  by  Mr  Muller  feems  to  have 
been  the  depofition  of  the  Coflac  PopofF,  taken  at 
the  Anadir fkoi  Oftrog  in  1711.  PopofF  was  fent  by 
land,  in  company  with  feveral  others,  to  demand  tri¬ 
bute  of  the  independent  Tfchutfki  tribes,  who  inhabi¬ 
ted  the  country  about  the  Nofs.  In  the  account  of 
this  journey,  the  diftance  betwixt  Anadirfk  and  Tfchu- 
kotfkoi  Nofs  is  reprefented  as  a  journey  of  ten  weeks 
with  loaded  rein-deer.  From  fuch  a  vague  account, 
indeed,  we  can  judge  but  very  little  ;  but  as  the  di¬ 
ftance  between  the  Eaft  Cape  and  Anadirfk  does  not 
exceed  200  leagues,  and  confequently  might  be  accom- 
plifhed  in  the  (pace  above  mentioned  at  the  rate  of  1 2 
or  14  miles  a-day,  we  cannot  reckon  PopofPs  account 
of  its  fituation  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  the  Eaft  Cape.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved, 
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that  Popoff  s  rout  lay  along  the  foot  of  a  rock  named  fiderably  diminifhed. 
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Matliol ,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious  gulf, 
which  Muller  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  bay  he  lays 
down  between  the  latitudes  of  66°  and  72* ;  and  he 
aeeordingly  places  the  rock  Matkol  in  the  centre  of  it: 
but  it  feems  more  probable,  that  it  might  be  a  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  which  they  would  undoubtedly 
pafs  in  their  journey  towards  the  Eaft  Cape. 

But  what  feems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  to  prove  that  the  cape  which  Popoff  vifited  cannot 
be  to  the  northward  of  69°  Lat.  is  that  part  of  his 
depofition  which  relates  to  an  ifland  lying  off  the  Nofs, 
from  whence  the  oppofite  coaft  might  be  difeerned  ; 
for  as  the  oppofite  continents,  in  the  latitude  of  69°, 
diverge  fo  far  as  to  be  upwards  of  100  leagues  diflant, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Afiatic  coafl  fhould 
again  trend  eaftward  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  come  al- 
mofl  in  fight  of  that  of  America.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pofition  in  queftion,  we  may  obferve,  that 
theTfchukotlkoi  Nofs  is  conflantly  laid  down  as  dividing 
the  fea  of  Kovyma  from  that  of  Anadyr;  which  could 
not  poffibly  be  the  cafe  if  any  large  cape  had  projeCled 
to  the  north-eaft  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  next  queftion  to  be  determined  is,  to  what  degree 
of  latitude  the  northern  coaft  of  Afia  extends  before  it 
inclines  dire&ly  weftward  ?  Captain  Cook  was  always 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  northern  coaft  of 
this  continent,  from  the  Indigirka  eaftward,  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  ufually  laid  down  above  two  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  its  true  fituation  ;  for  which  reafon,  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  map  that  was  in  his  poffeflion, 
as  well  as  from  intelligence  received  at  Oonalafhka,  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  in  the  latitude  of  68 
degrees.  Should  he  be  right  in  his  corrje&ure,  it  is 
probable  that  the  coaft  of  Afia  does  not  any  where 
extend  beyond  the  latitude  of  70  degrees  before  it 
trends  to  the  weft  ;  and  confequently  our  navigators 
muft  have  been  only  one  degree  from  its  northern  ex¬ 
tremity.  This  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  filence  of 
the  Ruffian  navigators  concerning  any  extent  of  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  northward  of  Shclatfkoi  Nofs  ;  nor  do 
they  mention  any  remarkable  promontory,  except 
the  Eaft  Cape,  between  the  Anadyr  and  the  Kovy¬ 
ma.  Another  particular  which  DefhnefF  relates  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  a  farther  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  viz.  that  he  met  with  no  obftruClion  from 
ice  in  failing  round  the  north -eaftern  extremity  of 
Afia;  though  he  adds,  that  this  fea  is  not  at  all 
times  fo  free  of  it,  which  indeed  appears  evidently 
to  be  the  cafe.  That  part  of  the  continent  which  lies 
between  Cape  North  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  is 
about  125  leagues  in  extent.  A  third  part  of  this 
fpaee,  from  Kovyma  eaftward,  was  explored  in  the 
year  1723  by  Feodot  Amoffoff,  who  informed  Mr 
Muller  that  its  direction  was  eafterly.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  furveyed  with  fome  accuracy  by  Shalauroff, 
whofe  chart  makes  it  trend  north-eail-by-eaft  as  far 
as  Shelatfkoi  Nofs,  which  he  places  at  the  diftance  of 
about  43  leagues  eaft  of  the  Kovyma.  The  fpaee 
therefore  between  the  Nofs  and  Cape  North,  fomewhat 
more  than  80  leagues,  is  the  only  part  of  the  Ruffian 
dominions  now  remaining  unexplored.  But  if  the 
Kovyma  be  erroneoufty  laid  clown  in  point  of  longitude 
as  well  as  latitude,  a  fuppofition  far  from  being  impro¬ 
bable,  the  extent  of  the  undifeovered  coaft  will  be  con- 
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The  following  are  the  reafon  s  Cook** 
why  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  Dif5ove“ 
is  placed  too  far  to  the  weftward  in  the  Ruffian  charts:  ■  1  ^ ‘  * 

I.  Becaufe  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  from  that  river  round 
the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Afia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Anadyr,  do  not  agree  with  the  fuppofed  diftance  be¬ 
tween  thofe  places.  2.  Becaufe  the  diftance  from  the 
Anadyr  to  the  Kovyma  over  land  is  by  fome  Ruffian 
travellers  reprefented  as  a  journey  of  no  very  great 
length,  and  eafily  performed.  3.  Becaufe  the  coaft 
from  the  Shelatfkoi  Nofs  of  Shalauroff  appears  to  trend 
direClly  fouth-eaft  towards  the  Eaft  Cape.  From  all 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  with  fome  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility,  that  only  60  miles  of  the  northern  Afiatic  coaft 
remain  to  be  explored. 

With  regard  to  a  north-weft  paffage  from  the  At-  Tmpra&ica- 
lantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  highly  probable  khky  of  a 
that  no  filch  thing  exifts  to  the  fouthward  of  the  56th 
degree  of  latitude.  If,  in  reality,  it  exifts  any  where,  eaft  paffage 
it  muft  certainly  be  either  through  Baffin’s  Bay,  or  into  the 
by  the  north  of  Greenland  in  the  weftern  hemifphere,  Pacific  O- 
or  in  the  eaftern  through  the  frozen  fea  to  the  north  cean‘ 
of  Siberia  ;  fo  that  in  whichever  continent  it  is  feated 
the  navigator  muft  pafs  through  Beering’s  Straits. 

All  that  remains  now  to  be  confidered  therefore  is, 
the  impracticability  of  penetrating  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  thefe  Straits.  From  the  voyages  of 
our  navigators  it  appears,  that  the  fea  to  the  northward 
of  Beering’s  Straits  is  more  free  from  ice  in  Auguft 
than  in  July,  and  perhaps  may  be  ftill  more  fo  in  fome 
part  of  September.  But  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  length  of  the  day  diminifhes  fo  fail  that  no  farther 
thaw  can  be  expeCled  ;  and  it  would  be  unreafonable 
to  attribute  fo  great  an  cffeCt  to  the  warmth  of  the 
laft  fortnight  of  September  as  to  imagine  it  capable  of 
difperfing  the  ice  from  the  moft  northern  parts  of  the 
American  coaft.  Even  admitting  this  to  be  poffible, 
it  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  that  it  would  be  highly  im¬ 
prudent  to  endeavour  to  avoid  the  Icy  Cape,  by  run¬ 
ning  to  the  known  parts  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  a  diftance  of 
about  1260  miles,  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  that  paffage  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be  open.  On  the  fide  of  Afia  there 
appears  itill  lefs  probability  of  fuccefs,  as  appears  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  Ruffian  as  well  as  the  Engliffi  na¬ 
vigators.  The  voyage  of  DefhnefF  indeed  proves  the 
poffibility  of  circumnavigating  the  north-eaftern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Afia  ;  but  even  this  affords  a  very  flender 
foundation  to  hope  for  any  great  benefit,  as  no  perfon 
befides  himfelf  appears  to  have  fucceeded  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  though  more  than  a  century  and  an  half  has 
now  elapfed  fmee  the  time  of  his  voyage.  But  even 
fuppofing  that,  in  fome  very  favourable  feafon,  this 
cape  might  be  doubled,  ftill  the  Cape  of  Taimura  re¬ 
mains,  extending  as  far  as  the  78th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  round  which  none  pretend  ever  to  have  failed. 

I  liefe  arguments  feem  conclulive  againfl  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  north-weft  or  north-eafl  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  an  open  fea 
very  near  the  polar  regions.  The  probability  of  get¬ 
ting  into  the  polar  feas  is  confidered  under  the  article 
Pole  ;  and  indeed  from  what  has  already  been  ad¬ 
vanced  muft  appear  very  little.  Waving  this  fubject 
therefore  at  prefect,  we  fha-1  return  to  the  remarks 
made  by  our  navigators  during  their  fecond  voyage. 
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In  tiffs  they  did  little  mdre  than  confirm  what  had 
been  obferved  during  the  firft ;  for  it  never  was  in 
their  power  to  approach  the  continent  of  Afia  in  any 
higher  latitude  than  67°,  nor  that  of  America  in  any 
part,  excepting  a  few  leagues,  between  68°  and  68 3  20', 
during  the  which  they  had  not  fefcn  before.  In  both  years  the 
y°ya£?  of  was  with  foonet  bn  the  Afhtic  than  the  A- 
merican  coaft ;  but  in  1 7 79  they  met  With  it  ih  lower 
latitudes  thin  in  1778.  As  they  proceeded  north¬ 
ward,  the  ice  was  found  univerfaliy  more  compaCl  and 
folid,  though  they  were  afcertahied  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  greateft  part  of  what  they  met  with  was  moveable. 
Its  height  on  a  medium  was  eftimated  at  eight  or  ten 
feet ;  though  fome  of  the  higheft  might  be  about  1 6 
or  18.  The  currents  were  generally  at  ?ue  rate  of  one 
mile  in  the  hour,  and  more  generally  fet  from  the 
fouth-weft  than  from  any  other  qharter.  Theft  force, 
however,  was  fo  incoiiliderable,  whatever  their  direc¬ 
tion  might  be,  that  no  cbntlufion  c'ould  poffibly  be 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  exigence  or  non- 
exiftehce  of  a  northern  paffage.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weathet,  July  was  found  much 
colder  than  Auguft.  In  the  fohrter,  the  thermometer 
was  once  at  28°,  and  very  frequently  at  30°;  whereas 
during  the  lafl  year  it  wa$  very  uncommon  in  Auguft 
to  have  it  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  High  winds 
were  experienced  in  both  feafons,  all  bf  which  blew 
from  the  fouth-w'eft.  'Fhe  air  was  foggy  whenever 
the  weather  became  calm;  but  the  fogs  were  obferved 
to  accompany  foutherly  winds  much  more  than  others. 

The  ftraits,  in  the  neateft  approach  bf  the  conti¬ 
nents  to  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  66°,  are  about 
1 3  leagues  over ;  beyond  which  they  diverge  to  N. 
E.  by  E.  and  W.  N.  W. ;  fo  that  in  the  latitude  of 
69°,  their  diftance  from  each  other  is  about  300  miles. 
A  great  refeniblarice  is  obferved  betwixt  the  continents 
bn  both  fides  of  the  ftraits.  Both  are  deftitute  of 
wood  ;  the  fhoies  are  low,  with  mountains  further  in¬ 
land,  idling  to  a]  great  height.  The  foundings  in  the 
inid  way  between  them  were  from  29  to  30  fathoms, 
gradually  decreafmg  as  either  continent  was  approach¬ 
ed  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  water  was 
fomewhat  (hallower  on  the  coaft  of  America  than  that 
of  Afia,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  land.  The  bot¬ 
tom,  towards  the  middle,  was  a  foft  flimy  mud ;  and 
near  either  fhore  was  a  brownifh  fand  intermixed  with 
a  few  fh ells  and  final!  fragments  of  bones.  There 
was  but  little  tide  or  current,  and  what  there  was  came 
from  the  weft. 

Before  the  fhips  could  reach  the  peninfula  of  Kamt- 
fchatka,  Captain  Clerke  expired ;  in  confequence  bf 
which  the  command  devolved  upon  Mr  King,  Cap¬ 
tain  Gore  being  now  the  fuperior  officer.  On  the 
return  to  Kamtfcliatka,  Captain  Clerke  was  buried  in 
the  fpot  on  which  a  church  was  to  be  ereCted  ;  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  his  own  defire  to  be  interred  in  the  church. 
By  the  time  they  arrived  at  this  peninfula,  the  face 
Kamtfchat-  of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  fields  being 
ka,  with  a  covered  with  the  moft  lively  verdure,  and  every  plant 
description  [n  the  moft  flouriffiing  ftate.  The  eruption  of  the 
-  ££7  volcano  which  they  liad  obferved  on  their  laft  depar- 
"  ture  from  Kamtfcliatka,  had  done  little  or  no  damage 
notwithftanding  its  violence.  Several  ftones  had  fallen 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe’s  egg,  but  none  larger.  At 
this  vifit  it  was  obferved  by  our  navigators,  that  the 
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complexions  of  the  Ruffians  feemed  to  be  much  more 
unhealthy  and  fallow  than  when  they  faw  them  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  the  Ruffians  made  the  fame  obfervation 
upon  the  complexions  of  their  guefts.  As  no  certain 
caufe  for  this  alteration  could  be  perceived,  the  blame 
Was  by  both  parties  laid  oh  the  verdure  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  ;  which,  by  cbntrailing  itfelf  With  the  colour  of  the 
people,  made  the  latter  appear  to  disadvantage. 

Having  repaired  as  well  as  they  could  tile  damages 
fuftairled  by  the  fhips  among  the  ice,  our  navigators 
now  began  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  fouthwaid  5 
but  the  fhattered  condition  of  their  vefftls,  with  the 
little  time  they  had  now  to  fpare  oh  voyages  of  dif- 
cbvery,  after  having  been  fo  long  at  fea,  uoW  render¬ 
ed  them  much  lefs  fuccefsful  thah  formerly.  Before 
leaving  the  peninfula,  however,  they  took  care  to  give 
fuch  a  defeription  of  the  bay  of  Awatfka  aS  miift  be 
of  great  fervice  to  future  navigators.  This  bay  lies 
in  52.  51.  N.  Lat.  and  158.  48.  E.  Long,  in  the 
bight  of  another  bay  formed  by  Cape  Gavareea  to  the 
fotilh,  and  Clieepbnfkoi  Nofs  to  the  north.  The  lat¬ 
ter  of  thefe  hears  from  the  former  N.  E.  by  N.  and  is 
32  leagues  diftant.  From  Cape  Gavareea  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Awatfka  bay  the  coaft  takes  a  northerly  di¬ 
rection,  and  extends  aboiit  1 1  leagues.  It  confifts  of 
a  chain  of  ragged  cliffs  and  rocks,  and  in  many  parts 
prefents  an  appearance  of  bays  or  inlets ;  but  on  a 
nearer  view,  low  grounds  w7ere  perceived  by  which  the 
headlands  were  connected.  From  the  entrance  of 
Awatfka  bay,  Cheeponfkoi  Nofs  bears  E.  N.  E.  diftant 
17  leagues.  The  ftiOre  On  this  fide  is  flat  and  low, 
with  hills  behind  gradually  rifing  to  a  confiderable 
height.  The  latitude  of  Cape  Gavareea  is  52.  2i» 
By  this  remarkable  difference  of  the  land  on  both  fides 
tlie  Cape,  navigators  may  be  directed  in  their  courfe 
towards  it  from  the  foutli  ward.  When  they  approach 
it  from  the  northward,  Cheeponfkoi  Nofs  becomes 
very  confpicuous  ;  it  being  a  high  projecting  headland, 
and  united  to  the  continent  by  a  large  extent  of  level 
ground  lower  than  the  Nofs;  and  prefents  the  fame 
appearance  whether  viewed  from  the  north  or  fouth. 
Should  the  weather  happen  to  be  fufficiently  clear  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  mountains  both  on  the  fea  coaft 
and  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  the  fituation  of  Awatfka 
bay  may  be  known  by  the  two  high  ones  to  the  fouth 
of  it.  That  neareft  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugar 
loaf,  the  other  flat  at  top  and  not  quite  fo  high.  Three 
very  confpicuous  mountains  appear  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  bay  ;  of  which  that  to  the  weft  appears  to  be 
the  higheft  ;  the  next,  being  a  volcano,  is  readily 
known  by  the  fmoke  which  it  emits  ;  the  third  is  the 
mdfl  northerly,  and  might  properly  be  called  a  clufter 
of  mountains,  as  it  prefents  feveral  flat  tops  to  view. 
When  got  within  the  capes,  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Awatfka  to  the  north  is  pointed  out  by  a  light.- 
hoiife  on  a  perpendicular  head-land.  Many  funken 
rocks  lie  to  the/eaftward  of  this  head-land,  ftretching 
two  or  three  miles  into  the  fea  ;  and  which  with  a 
moderate  fea  or  fwcll  will  always  fhow  themfelves.  A 
fmall  round  iff  and  lies  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the 
entrance,  principally  compofed  of  high  pointed  rocks,, 
one  of  which  is  very  remarkable.  The  entrance  into 
the  bay  is  at  fnft  about  three  miles  wide,  and  one  and 
an  half  in  the  narroweft  part  ;  the  length  is  four  miles 
in  a  north-weft  direction.  Within  the  mouth  is  a 
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noble  bafon  about  2$jmlea  in  circumference;  in  which  emitted  by  it,  tjiey  named  Sulphur  If  and. 
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are  the  harbours  of  Rakoweera  to  the  call,  Tarcinfka 
;  to  the  wed,  and  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  to  the  north. 

On  leaving  Kamtfchaka,  it  was  unaninioufly  judged 
Account  of  improper  to  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  leas 
the  voyage  between  the  continent  of  Alia  a.nd  Japan.  Initead  of 
hnm  'he  this,  it  was  propofed  to  fleer  to  the  eaftward  of  that 
vingKamt  i{]and)  and  {n  the  m7  thither  to  ffiil  along  the  Ku- 
fch^ka.  riles  ;  examining  particularly  thofe  that  are  fituated 
neared  to  the  northern  coaft  of  Japan,  which  are  faid 
to  be  con  fide  rable,  and  neither  fubjed  to  the  Ruffians 
nor  Japanefe.  Li  cafe  they  diould  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  with  fome  fecure  and  commodious  har¬ 
bours  in  any  of  thefe  ifiands,  it  was  fuppofed  that  they 
might  prove  of  confiderable  importance,  as  convenient 
places  of  dicker  for  fubfequent  navigators,  who  might 
be  employed  in  exploring  the  feas  as  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing  a  commercial  intercourfe  among  the  adjacent 
dominions  of  the  two  above  mentioned  empires.  The 
next  objed  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  coads  of  the 
ifiands  of  Japan  ;  after  which  they  dedgned  to  fail 
for  the  coad  of  China  as  far  north  as  poffihle,  and 
then  fail  along  it  fouthward  to  Macao. 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  they  failed  along  the 
coad  of  Kamtfchatka,  till  they  came  to  the  fouthern 
point  called  Cape  Lopathay  whofe  fltuation  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  in  Lat.  5  I.  o.  E.  Long.  156.  45.  To  the 
north-wed  they  obferved  a  very  lofty  mountain  whofe 
fummit  was  lod  in  the  clouds  ;  and  the  fame  indant 
the  fird  of  the  Kurile  ifiands,  named  Shoo?vfa,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  diredion  .of  wed,  half  fouth. 
The  paffage  betwixt  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Cape 
Lopatka  and  the  ifland  of  Shoomfka,  though  only 
one  league  in  breadth,  is  extremely  dangerous,  both 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  funk 
rocks  which  lie  off  the  Cape.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
voyage,  they  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a  violent 
fwell  from  the  north-ead  frequently  took  place,  though 
the  wind  had  been  .for  fome  time  in  the  wedern  quarter; 
a  circumdance  for  which  they  feem  to  have  been  al¬ 
together  unable  to  account. 

The  tempeduous  weather  which  now  occurred,  pre¬ 
vented  any  difeoveries-from  being  made  among  the 
Kurile  Ides  ;  however,  they  again  failed  over  the  fpace 
afligned  to  the  land  of  De  Gama,  without  being  able 
to  find  it  ;  and  from  comparing  fevcral  accounts  qf 
the  Ruffian  navigators  with  one  another,  it  was  judged 
extremely  probable,  that  the  land  of  Jefo,  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  laid  down  in  former  maps,  is  no  other  than  the  mod 
foutherly  of  the  Kurile  Ides.  On  coming  in  view  of 
the  coad  of  Japan,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  they  could  not  approach  the  land  by  reafon  of 
the  tempeduous  weather  and  bad  date  of  the  {hips;  the 
coads  of  thefe  ifiands  being  extremely  dangerous.  Paf- 
fing  from  thence  in  qued  of  the  Bafliee  Ifiands,  they 
found  amazing  quantities  of  pumice-done  floating  in 
the  fea  ;  fo  that,  they  feemea  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr 
Muller,  that  if  there  had  formerly  been  any  part  of  the 
continent,  or  large  ifland,  called  the  Land  of  Jefo,  it 
inuft  have  difappeared  in  a  volcanic  convulfion;  which 
alfo  mud  have  been  the  cafe  with  that  called  the  Com¬ 
pany's  Land  and  Staten  IJland .  Though  they  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  f  nd  the  Bafhee  Ifiands,  they  dif- 
covered  one  in  24.  48.  N.  Lat.  141.  20.  E.  Long, 
which  from  its  appearance,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell 
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nothing  remarkable  occurred  till  their  ^arrival  at  Can¬ 
ton  in  China,  where  having  daid  for  fome  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  put  their  fhips  in  repair,  they  at  lad  fet  fail  for 
Britain  ;  but  through  drefs  of  weather  were  driven  ap 
far  north  as  Stromnefs  in  Orkney.  From  thence  Cap¬ 
tain  Gore  fezit  a  difpatch  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  to  inform  them  of  his  arrival ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
O&ober  1780  the  fhips  reached,  the  Nore,  after  an  ab- 
fence  of  4  years  2  months  and  22  days. 

COOKERY,  the  art  of  pieparing  and  drefiing 
vi&uals  for  the  table  :  An  art,  in  its  fimpled  and  ordi¬ 
nary  modes,  fufficiently  familiar  to  every  houfekeeper ; 
and,  in  its  luxurious  refinements,  too  copiou/ly  detailed 
in  manuals  and  dire&ories  publiffitd  for  the  purpofe  to 
require  any  enlargement  here,  were  it  even  a  topic  that 
at  all  deferved  confideration  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

COOLERS,  in  medicine,  thofe  remedies  which 
produce  an  immediate  fenfe  of  cold,  beingfuch  as  have 
their  parts  in  lefs  motion  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of 
feeling ;  as  fruits  and  all  acid  liquors.  Or  they 
are  fuch  as,  by  a  particular  vifeidity  or  groffnefs  of 
parts,  give  the  animal  fluids  a  greater  confiflency  than 
they  had  before,  and  confequently  retard  their  motion, 
having  lefs  of  that  inteiline  force  on  which  their  heat 
depends  :  of  this  fort  are  cucumbers  and  all  fubflance^ 
producing  vifeidity. 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  foot  that  gather* 
over  an  oven’s  mouth  ;  alfo  for  that  black,  greafy  jub¬ 
ilance,  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages, 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  of  Corny  a  dry  mcafure  con¬ 
taining  4  bufhels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOP,  in  hufbandry,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  inclofed 
with  boards,  and  ufed  to  carry  dung,  grains,  &c. 

Coop  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  pen,  or  enclofed  place, 
where  lambs,  poultry,  See.  are  fhut  up  in  order  to 
be  fed. 

COOPER,  a  tradefman  who  makes  cafks,  tubs, 
and  barrels,  for  holding  liquors  or  other  commodities. 
Every  cuilom-houfe  and  excife  office  has  an  officer 
called  King* $ -cooper  ;  and  every  fliip  of  burden  has  a 
cooper  on  board. 

Cooper  ( Anthony- Afhley),  firft  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  a  moil  able  ftatefman,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John 
Cooper,  Bart,  of  Rockborn  in  Hampfhlre,  and  was 
born  in  1621.  He  was  ele&ed  member  for  Tewkef- 
bury  at  19  years  of  age,  in  the  fliort  parliament  that 
met  April  13.  1640.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  af¬ 
fected  to  the  king’s  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars  ;  for  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford  with  offers 
of  affiftancc  :  but  prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a 
town  in  Dorfetfhire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him, 
furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  the 
parliament,  from  which  he  accepted  a  commiffion. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  depofed,  and  the  Rump 
come  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir  Anthony 
one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  commiffiontr  for 
managing  the  army.  At  that  very  time  he  had  enga¬ 
ged  in  a  fecret  correfpondence  for  refloring  Charles  II. 
and,  upon  the  king’s  coming  over,  was  fworn  of  his 
privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  commifiioners  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides  ;  was  foon  after  made  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  then  a  co  nmiffione'  of  the 
treafury;  in  167 2  was  cr  ated  earl  of  Shaftefbury  5 
and  foon  after  was  railed  to  the  pofl  of  lord  chancel- 
3  H  1  lor* 
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Cooper,  lor.  He  filled  this  office  with  great  ability  and  inte- 
— v— •  grity ;  and  though  the  fhort  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
was  in  a  tempeiluous  feafon,  it  is  doing  him  juftice  to 
fay,  nothing  could  either  diftradl  or  affright  him. 
The  great  feal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673,  12  months 
after  his  receiving  it  ;  but,  though  out  of  office,  he  ftill 
made  a  aiflinguifhed  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive.  He  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
fteadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  inventing,  the  fa¬ 
mous  project  of  an  e\clufion-bill.  When  his  enemies 
came  into  power,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  confult  his 
fafety  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died  fix 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  in  1683.  While  his  great  a- 
bilitieB  are  confeffed  by  all,  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  have  hi3  hiflory  recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  ftu- 
died  to  render  him  odious.  Butler  has  given  a  very 
fevere  charadler  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

Cooper  (Anthony  Afhley),  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
was  fon  of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  grandion 
of  Anthony  fiiil  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor  of  England.  He  was  born  in  1671,  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  London,  where  his  grandfather  lived,  who 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  conceived  fo  great  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  he  made  fo  good  a  progrefs  in  learning, 
that  he  could  read  with  eafe  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  when  only  I  1  years  old.  In  1683,  his  fa¬ 
ther  carried  him  to  the  fchool  at  Winchefter,  where  he 
was  often  infulted  on  his  grandfather’s  account,  whofe 
memory  was  odious  to  the  zealots  for  defpotic  power: 
he  therefore  prevailed  with  his  father  to  confent  to  his 
defire  of  going  abroad.  After  three  years  flay  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1689,  and  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  in  fome  of  thofe  boroughs  where  his 
family  had  an  interefl.  But  this  offer  he  did  not  now 
accept,  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  courfe 
of  his  fludies,  which  he  profecnted  five  years  more 
with  great  vigour  and  fuccefs  ;  till,  on  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard’s  death,  he  was  eledled  burgefs  for  Pool.  Soon 
after  his  coming  into  parliament,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity  given  him  of  expreffing  that  fpirit  of  liberty  by 
which  he  uniformly  directed  his  conduct  on  all  occa- 
fions.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and  promoting  “  the 
?.&  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon.” 
But  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  a  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  that  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament  after  the 
diffolution  in  1698.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  where 
the  conversation  of  Mr  Bayle,  Mr  le  Clerc,  and  feve- 
ral  other  Lamed  and  ingenious  men,  induced  him  to 
refide  a  twelvemonth.  During  this  time,  there  was 
printed  at  London,  in  8vo.  an  imperfect  edition  of 
lord  Afhley’s  Inquiiy  concerning  Virtue.  It  had  been 
furreptitioufly  taken  from  a  rough  draught,  fketched 
when  he  was  no  more  than  20  years  of  age.  Hislord- 
(hip,  who  was  greatly  chagrined  at  this  event,  immedi¬ 
ately  bought  up  the  impreffion  before  many  books  were 
fold,  and  let  about  completing  the  treatife,'  as  it 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  fecc^d  volume  of  the  Cha- 
ra<5teri  flics.  Soon  after  lord  Afhley’s  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  earl  of 
Shaftefbury.  But  his  own  private  affairs  hindered 
him  from  attending  the  houfe  of  lords  till  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  his  peerage,  when  he  was  very  earned: 
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to  fupport  king  William’s  meafures,  who  was  at  [Coopt?, 
that  time  proje&ing  the  grand  alliance.  So  much 
was  he  in  favour  with  king  William,  that  he  had 
the  offer  of  fecretary  of  flate  ;  but  his  declining  confti* 
tution  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  it.  Though  he 
was  difabled  from  engaging  in  bufinefs,  the  king  con- 
fulled  him  011  matters  of  very  high  importance  j  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known  that  he  had  the  greatdl  fhare 
in  composing  that  celebrated  lafl  fpeech  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  December  31.  1701.  On  Queen  Anne’s  ac- 
cefilon  to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  his  retired  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  being  no  longer  advifed  with  concerning 
the  public  ;  and  was  then  removed  from  the  rice-ad¬ 
miralty  of  Dorfet,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
three  generations.  In  1703,  he  made  a  fecond  jour¬ 
ney  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  French  prophets,  foon  after  this,  having 
by  their  enthufiaflic  extravagancies  made  a  great  nolfe 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  among  different  opinions, 
fome  advifing  a  profecution,  the  lord  Shaftefbury  ap¬ 
prehended  that  fuch  meafures  tended  rather  to  inflame 
than  to  cure  the  difeafe.  This  was  the  origin  of  his 
Letter  concerning  Enthufiafm,  which  he  fent  to  lord 
Somers,  then  president  of  the  council;  and  which,  being 
approved  of  by  that  nobleman  and  other  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  was  fhowu,  was  publifhed  in  1 708,  tho’  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  or  that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
was  addrefled.  His  Moralifl,  a  philofophical  Rhapfody, 
being  a  recital  of  certain  converfations  on  natural  and 
moral  fubje£ls,  appeared  in  Jan.  1709;  and  in  the  May 
following  hhSenf us  Communis,  anEffayupon  the  Freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humour,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  It  was  in 
the  fame  year  that  he  entered  into  the  marriage  flate 
with  Mrs  Jane  Ewer,  the  youngefl  daughter  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Ewer,  Efq;  of  Lee  in  Hertfordfhire.  By  this 
lady,  to  whom  his  lordfhip  was  related,  he  had  an  only 
fon;  Anthony  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  171a, 
his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  was  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  London  in  8vo.  While  he  was  thus  emplop* 
ing  himfelf  in  literary  compofition,  his  health  declined 
fo  fall,  that  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  feek  abidance 
from  a  warmer  climate.  Accordingly,  in  July  1711, 
he  fet  out  for  Naples,  and  purfuing  his  journey  by  way 
of  France,  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  the  Duke  of 
Berwick’s  army,  which  at  that  time  lay  encamped  near 
the  borders  of  Piedmont.  Here  he  was  entertained  by 
that  famous  general  in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  and 
every  afiiflauce  was  given  him  to  condudl  him  in  fafety 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  dominions.  Our  noble  au¬ 
thor’s  removal  to  Italy  was  of  no  fervice  to  the  re- 
eflablifhment  of  his  health  ;  for  after  having  refided  at 
Naples  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  departed  this  life 
on  the  4th  of  February,  O.  S.  1712-13,  inthe42d 
year  of  his  age.  The  only  pieces  which  he  finifhed  af¬ 
ter  he  came  to  this  city,  were  the  Judgment  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  the  Letter  concerning  Defign,  which  lafl 
was  added  to  that  impreffion  of  the  Chara&eriftics 
which  appeared  in  1732.  It  was  in  1711  that  the  firfl 
edition  was  publifhed  of  all  the  Chara&eriflics  toge¬ 
ther,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  now  Hand.  But 
this  publication  not  being  entirely  to  his  lordfhip’s  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  he  chiefly  employed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  preparing  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant  edi¬ 
tion  ;  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  1713,  foon  af¬ 
ter  his  deceafe.  The  feveral  prints  that  were  then  firfl 
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Cooper-  xnterfpcrfed  through  the  volumes  were  all  invented  by 
himfclf,  and  deiigned  under  his  immediate  infpedion  ; 
and  for  tin's  purpofe  he  was  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up 
a  mod  accurate  fet  of  inftrudions,  the  manufcript  of 
which  is  ft  ill  prefer  ved  in  the  family.  That  no  mil- 
takes  might  be  committed,  the  Earl  did  not  leave  to 
any  other  hands  fo  much  as  the  drudgery  of  corieding 
the  prefs.  In  the  three  volumes  of  the  Charaderiftics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times,  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had 
formed  a  fclieme  of  writing  a  difcourfe  on  painting, 
fculptnre,  and  the  other  arts  of  defign,  which,  if  he 
had  lived  to  have  linifhed  it,  might  have  proved  a  very 
plealing  and  ufeful  work,  as  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  fub- 
jeds  of  that  kind  ;  but  his  premature  deceafe  prevent¬ 
ed  his  making  any  great  piogrefs  in  the  undertaking. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftefbury  bad  an  efteem  for  the  works 
of  the  bed  Englifh  divines  ;  one  remarkable  inflance 
of  which  was  difplayed  in  his  writing  a  Preface  to  a 
volume  of  Dr  Whichcot’s  Sermons,  publirhed  in  1698. 
Copies  of  thefe  fermons  had  been  taken  in  fhort-hand, 
as  they  were  delivered  from  the  pulpit  ;  and  the  Earl 
had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  them,  that  he  not  only  in¬ 
troduced  them  to  the  world  by  his  Preface,  but  had 
them  printed  under  his  own  particular  infpedion.  I11 
his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  at  the  Univerfity,  he  fpeaks 
of  Bifhop  Burnet  and  Dr  Hoadly  in  terms  of  great 
applaufe,  and  has  done  juftice  to  the  merits  of  Tillot- 
fon,  Barrow,  Chillingworth,  and  Hammond,  as  the 
chief  pillars  of  the  church  againfl  fanaticifm.  But 
whatever  regard  his  lordfhip  might  have  for  fome  of 
our  divines,  it  was  to  the  writings  of  antiquity  that  his 
admiration  was  principally  directed.  Thefe  were  the 
conftant  objects  of  his  fludy,  and  from  them  he  formed 
his  fytlem  of  phiiofophy,  which  was  of  the  civil,  focial, 
and  theiftic  kind. 

Of  Loid  Shaftefbury^  charader  as  a  writer,  differ¬ 
ent  reprefentations  have  been  given.  As  one  of  his 
greateil  admirers,  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo  ; 
who,  fpeaking  of  his  Rhapfodift  in  particular,  does  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  it  net  only  tire  belt  dialogue  in 
Englifh,  out  of  all  degree  cf  ccmparifon,  but  the 
fublimeft  phiiofophy ;  and,  if  we  will  join  with  it  the 
Inquiry,  the  completed  fyfttm  both  of  morality  and 
theology  that  we  have  in  our  language,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  greatefi  beaut  y  and  elegance  for  the 
fly le  and  compofition. 

Even  feveral  of  the  authors  who  have  diflinguifhetl 
themfelves  by  their  direct  oppofition  to  many  of  the  fen- 
timents  which  occur  in  the  Charaderiftics,  have  never- 
thelefs  mixed  no  fmall  degree  of  applaufe  with  their  cen- 
fures.  “  I  have  again  perilled,  with  frefh  pleafure  and 
frefh  concern  (fays  Mr  Balguy,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Deift), 
the  volumes  of  Charaderiftics — I  heartily  wifin  the  noble 
author  had  been  as  unprejudiced  in  writing  as  I  was  in 
reading.  If  he  had,  I  am  perfuaded  his  readers  would 
have  found  double  pleafure  and  uonble  inftrudion.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  liis  lordfhip  had  little  or  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  purfue  any  lingularitks  of  opinion  by  way  of  di- 
Itindion.  His  fine  genius  would  fufficiently  have  dillin- 
guifhed  him  from  vulgar  authors  in  the  high  road  of 
truth  and  good  fenfe  ;  on  which  account  his  deviations 
feem  the  more  to  be  lamented.  The  purity  and  polite- 
nefs  of  liis  Ityle,  and  the  delicacy  ot  his  fentimencs, 
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are  and  muft  be  acknowledged  by  all  readers  of  tafle  Cooper, 
and  fincerity.  But  neverthelefs,  as  his  beauties  are 
not  eafy  to  be  overlooked,  fo  neither  are  his  blemifh- 
es.  His  works  appear  to  be  flained  withfo  many  grofs 
errors,  and  his  fine  thoughts  are  fo  often  mingled  with 
abfurditiee,  that  however  we  may  be  charmed  with  the 
one,  we  are  forced  to  condemn  the  other.”  Mr  Bal¬ 
guy  hath  farther  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  Inquiry 
concerning  Virtue,  which  is  the  immediate  objed  of 
liis  animadverfion,  that  though  he  cannot  agree  in  every 
particular  contained  in  it,  he  finds  little  more  to  do 
than  to  tell  how  much  lie  admires  it ;  and  that  he  thinks 
it  indeed,  in  the  main,  a  performance  fo  juft  and  exad 
as  to  deferve  higher  praifes  than  he  is  able  to  give  it. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Charaderiftics,  ob~ 
ferves,  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbury  hath  in  that  per¬ 
formance  mingled  beauties  and  blots,  faults  and  excel¬ 
lencies,  with  a  liberal  and  unfparing  hand.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Dodor  applauds  that  generous  fpirit  of 
freedom  which  fiiines  throughout  the  w  hole.  Another 
dired  antagonift  of  the  Iiarl  of  Shaftefbury,  Dr  Le- 
land,  has  obferved,  that  no  impartial  man  will  deny 
him  the  praife  of  a  fine  genius.  “  The  quality  of  the 
writer  (continues  the  Dodor),  his  lively  and  beautiful 
imagination,  the  delicacy  of  take  he  hath  fhowu  in 
many  inftances,  and  the  graces  and  embellifhments  of 
his  Ityle,  though  perhaps  fometimes  too  affeded,  have 
procured  him  many  admirers.  To  which  may  be  add¬ 
ed  his  refined  fentiments  on  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  virtue,  and  that  he  hath  often  fpoken  honourably 
of  a  juft  and  good  Providence,  which  minifters  and 
governs  the  whole  in  the  beft  manner  ;  and  hath  ftroug- 
ly  afferted,  in  oppofition  to  Mr  Hobbes,  the  natural 
difference  between  good  and  evil ;  and  that  man  w^as 
originally  formed  for  fociety,  and  the^exercife  of' mu¬ 
tual  kindnefs  and  benevolence  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but 
for  religion  and  piety  too.  Thefe  things  have  very 
much  prejudiced  many  perfons  in  his  favour,  and  prey- 
pared  them  for  receiving,  almoft  implicitly,  whatever 
he  hath  advanced. ”  Dr  Johnfon,  as  w^e  are  informed 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  bore  no  good-will  to  Lord 
Sliaftdbury  ;  “  neither  did  he  feem  at  all  to  relifh  the 
cant  of  the  Shaftefburian  fcliocl,  nor  inclined  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  pretenfions  of  thofe  who  profefled  it,  to  taftes 
and  perceptions  which  are  not  common  to  all  men  ;  a 
tafte  in  morals,  in  poetry,  and  profe  writing,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  in  fculpture,  in  mufic,  in  arcliitedure,  and  in 
government !  A  tafte  that  cenfured  every  produdion, 
and  induced  them  to  reprobate  every  effort  of  genius 
that  fell  fhort  of  their  own  capricious  ftandard.” 

The  grand  point  in  w?hich  our  noble  author  has  ren -  BUg*  Brit,. 
dered  himfelf  juftly  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  reli-  voi.  iv* 
gion,  is  his  having  interfperfed  through  theChaiader- 
iftics  a  number  of  infmuations  that  appear  to  be  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  caufe  of  revelation.  There  have  not, 
however,  been  wanting  many  among  his  admirers,  who 
have  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  dtiftical  waiters.  The  author  of  Animadverfions 
upon  Dr  Brown's  three  Effays  on  the  Charade  1  illics 
cbferves,  that  it  is  “  imprudent,  to  fay  no  worfe,  in 
fome  fincere  advocates  for  Chriftianity,  to  rejed  the 
friendly  advice  and  afiiftance  of  fo  mafterly  a  writer  as 
the  Lord  Shaftefbury,  and  to  give  him  up  to  the  deifts 
as  a  patron  of  infidelity. 59  But  it  is  matter  of  fad, 
and  not  confiderations  of  prudence  or  imprudence,  that 
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Ooyer.  rnuR  determine  the  queflion.  In  fupport  of  his  Lord- 
fnip’s  having  been  a  believer  in  cur  holy  religion,  may 
be  alleged,  liis  Preface  to  Whichcot’s  Sermons,  and  his 
Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  Univerfity  ;  in  both  which 
works  he  con  Handy  exprefies  himfelf  in  fuck  language 
as  feems  to  indicate  that  he  was  really  a  Chriftian. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Letters  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  were-written  in  1707,  1708,  and  1709,  not 
many  years  before  -his  lordfhip’s  death.  Neverthelefs, 
there  are  in  the  Chara&ei  iflics  io  many  fceptical  pat- 
fages,  that  he  muft  be  confidered  as  having  been  a 
doubter  at  lead,  if  not  an  abfolute  difbelicver,  with 
refptfl  to  revelation.  But  if  he  mud  be  ranked  a- 
mongft  the  debts,  we  agree  with  the  obfervation  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  that  lie  is  a  very  different  deift 
from  numbers  who  have  appeared  in  that  character ; 
his  general  principles  being  much  lefs  exceptionable. 

The  ilyle  of  Lord  Shaftefbury’s  compofitions  is  alfo 
a  point  upon  which  various  and  contradictory  fenti- 
ments  have  been  entertained.  But  for  the  fulled  and 
mod  judicious  criticifm  that  has  appeared  upon  that 
fubjedt,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  Blair’s  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Litres,  Vol.  I.  p.  192, 
193,  207,  208,  234,  263,  and  396—398. 

Cooper  (Samuel),  a  very  eminent  Englifh  minia¬ 
ture  painter,  born  in  1609,  and’ bred  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle  John  Hofkins.  He  derived,  however,  liis 
principal  excellence  from  a  ftudy  of  the  works  of  Van 
Dyck,  in  wliofe  time  he  lived  ;  infomuch  that  he  was 
commonly  ftyled  “  Van  Dyck  in  little.”  His  pencil  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  head,  in  which,  with  all  its  de¬ 
pendences,  especially  the  hair,  he  was  inimitable  ;  but 
if  lie  defeended  lower,  his  incorre&nefs  was  noto¬ 
rious.  He  died  in  1672 ;  and  his  pieces  are  univerfally 
admired  all  over  Europe,  felling  for  incredible  prices. 
—  He  had  a  brother,  Alexander,  like  wife  a  good  mini¬ 
ature  painter,  who  became  limner  to  Chriitina  queen 
of  Sweden. 

Cooper  (Thomas),  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Oxford  a- 
bout  the  year  1517.  He  was  educated  in  the  fchool 
adjoining  to  Magdalene  college,  of  which  he  was  a  choi- 
rider;  where  alfo,  in  1539,  he  was  elefled  probation¬ 
er,  and  fellow  in  the  following  year.  About  the  year 
1546,  quitting  his  fellowfhip,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  ofphyfic,  in  1556  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
that  faculty,  and  pra£tifed  as  phyfleian  at  Oxford.  Be¬ 
ing  inclined  to  the  Protedant  religion,  probably  this  was 
only  a  prudent  fufpeniion  of  his  final  intentions  during 
the  Popifli  reign  of  queen  Mary  ;  for,  on  the  accefiion 
of  Elizabeth,  he  refumed  the  fludy  of  divinity ;  be¬ 
came  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of  Chrift- 
churcli  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  univerlity,  having 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  do&or  in 
divinity.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefler ; 
and,  the  year  following,  bifliop  of  Lincoln  :  whence, 
in  1584,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter ; 
in  which  city  lie  died  on  the  29th  of  April  1594,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  choir.  The  feveral  writers  who  have  mentioned 
Dr  Cooper,  unanimoufly  give  him  the  character  of  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  the  misfortune  while  at  Oxford  to  marry  a 
lady  whofe  gallantries  became  notorious:  neverthelefs 
he  would  not  be  divorced  from  her  ;  knowing  that  he 
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could  not  live  without  a  wife,  he  did  not  choofe  (i  to  Cooper, 
charge*  his  confcience  with  the  fcandal  of  a  ftcoad 
marriage.” — He  wrote,  1.  The  Epitome  of  Chronicles 
from  the  17th  year  after  Clirifl  to  1540,  and  thence 
after  to  1560.  2.  Thefaurus  linguae  Romans  et  Bri¬ 

tannic^.  This  dictionary,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  Elyot’s,  was  much  admired  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  thence  forward  determined  to  promote  the  au¬ 
thor.  3.  A  brief  expolition  of  fucli  chapters  of  the 
Old  Teflament  as  uiually  are  read  in  the  church,  at 
common  prayer,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year. 

4.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.  5.  Ser¬ 
mons. 

Cooper  (John-Gilhert),  a  polite  writer  of  the 
prefent  age,  was  born  in  1723  ;  and  was  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
whofe  fortune  was  injured  in  the  hit  century  by  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  monarchy.  He  redded 
at  Thurgarton  priory  in  Nottinghamfhire,  which  was 
granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  William  Cooper,  one 
of  liis  anceftors.  This  mandon  Mr  Cooper  inherited 
from  his  father,  who  in  1739  was  high-flierifF  of  the 
county  ;  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  fon,  who  filled  the 
fame  lefpeCtable  office  in  1783.  After  palling  through 
Weflminfler  fchool  under  Dr  John  Nicoll,  along  with 
the  late  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  Ma¬ 
jor  Johnfon,  Mr  George  Afhby,  and  many  other  emi¬ 
nent  and  ingenious  men,  he  became  in  1743  a  Fellow- 
Commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  and  redded 
there  two  or  three  years  ;  but  quitted  the  univerfity 
on  his  marriage  with  Sufanna  the  daughter  of  William 
Wrighte,  Efq;  fon  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  that  name, 
and  Recorder  of  Leicefler  i  729  — 1763.  I11  the  year 

1745  he  commenced  author  by  the  publication  of  The 
Power  of  Harmony,  a  poem  in  4to  ;  and  in  i  746  and 
1 747  lie  produced  feveral  Effays  and  Poems  under  the 
fignature  of  Philalethes,  in  a  periodical  work  called 
The  Mufeum,  publiflied  by  Mr  Dodfley.  In  the  fame 
year  he  came  forward  as  an  author,  with  his  name,  by 
a  work  which  received  much  afliftance  from  his  friend 
the  Reverend  John  Jaekfon  of  Leicefler,  who  commu¬ 
nicated  feveral  learned  notes,  in  which  he  contrived  to 
manifefl  liis  diflike  to  his  formidable  antagonift  Mr 
Warburton.  It  was  intitled  The  Life  of  Socrates, 
collctfled  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  illuftrated  farther  by  Ari-  , 
ftotle,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Cicero,  Proclus,  Apuleius, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Boethius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Au- 
\  lus  Gellius,  and  others,  1749,  8v0-  this  work  Mr 
Cooper  gave  evident  marks  of  fuperior  genius  ;  warm, 
impetuous,  and  impatient  of  reflraint.  In  1754,  Mr 
Cooper  published  liis  Letters  on  Tafte,  8vo  ;  an  ele¬ 
gant  little  volume,  on  which  no  fmall  fliare  of  liis  re¬ 
putation  is  founded;  and  in  1755,  The  Tomb  of 
Sliakefpeare,  a  Vifion,  4to;  a  decent  performance,  but 
in  which  there  is  more  of  wit  and  application  than  of 
nature  or  genius.  In  1756  he  afliAed  Mr  Moore,  by 
writing  fome  numbers  of  The  World  ;  and  attempted 
to  route  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againA  the 
Heffians,  at  that  jun&ure  brought  over  to  defend  the 
nation,  in  a  poem  called  The  Genius  of  Britain,  ad- 
drefled  to  Mr  Pitt.  In  1758,  he*  publiflied  Epiflles  to 
the  Great,  from  Ariftippus  in  Retirement,  4to ;  and 
The  Call  of  Ariftippus,  Epiftle  IV.  to  Mark  Aken- 
fidcj  M.  D.  Alfo,  A  Father’s  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  4to. 
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Tnthe  Annual  Regifter  of  the  fame  year  Is  hisTranflation  effe&s 
of  An  Epiflle  from  the  King  of  Prufiia  to  Moniieur  Vol¬ 
taire.  In  1759,  pnblifhed  Ver  Vert;  or,  the  Nun- 
,  nery  Parrot}  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  four  cantos;  inferibed 
to  the  Abbefs  of  D***;  tranflated  from  the  French 
of  Monfieur  GrefTet,  4to  ;  reprinted  in  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  Lilly’s  Repository,  1777;  and,  in  1764, 

Poems  on  feveral  Subjedts,  by  the  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Socrates;  with  a  prefatory  Advertifement  by  Mr 
Dodfley.  In  this  little  volume  were  included  all  the 
feparate  poetical  pieces  which  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  excepting  Ver  Vert,  which  is  a  fprightly  com¬ 
petition.  Mr  Cooper  died  at  his  father’s  lioufe  in  May- 
Fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illnefs  aiifing  from 
the  ftone,  April  14.  1769 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  of  equal  order,  rank, 
or  degree,  with  another. 

COOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Fulica. 

COOTWICH  (John),  dodlor  of  laws,  was  born  at 
Utrecht,  and  fpent  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling. 

He  publifhed  in  Latin,  in  1619,  an  account  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  from  Jerufalem  and  from  Syria;  which  is  very  fcarce 
and  in  high  efteem.  l  ime  of  his  death  uncertain. 

COPAIBA,  or  Balfam  of  Cop aib a,  a  liquid  refi- 
nous  juice,  flowing  from  incilions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  the  copaifera  balfamum.  See  the  following  article. 

This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifn  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a^bitterifb 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually  about  the  confiftence  of 
oil,  or  a  little  thicker  :  when  long  kept,  it  becomes 
nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clearnefs ;  but 
has  not  been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  moft  of 
the  other  refinous  juices  do.  We  fometimes  meet 
with  a  thick  fort  of  balfam  of  copaiba,  which  is  not  at 
all  tranfparent,  or  much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing,  and 
generally  has  a  portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the 
bottom.  This  fort  is  probably  either  adulterated  by 
the  mixture  of  other  fubftances,  or  has  been  extradled 
by  codlion  from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree  :  its 
fmell  and  tafte  are  much  lei's  pleafant  than  thofe  of  the 
genuine  balfam.  Pure  balfam  of  copaiba  diflolves  en¬ 
tirely  in  rectified  fpirit,  especially  if  the  menftruum  be 
previoufly  alkalized:  the  folution  has  a  very  fragrant 
fmell.  Diflilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  a  limpid  cflential  oil ;  and  in  a  ftrong  beat,  without 
addition,  a  blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  copaiba  is  an  ufeful  corroborating  de¬ 
tergent  medicine,  accompanied  with  a  degree  cf  irri¬ 
tation.  It  {Lengthens  the  nervous  fyftem,  tends  to 
loofen  the  belly,  in  large  dofes  proves  purgative,  pro¬ 
motes  urine,  and  cleanfes  and  heals  exulccrations  in 
the  urinary  paflages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform 
more  effedliially  than  any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter 
tafte,  but  not  a  violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets 
and  the  fluor  aibus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary.  The 
author  above  mentioned  recommends  it  likewife  in  dy- 
fenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies,  in  difeafes  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs,  and  in  an  acrimonious  or  putrefeent 
Rate  of  the  juices:  he  fays,  he  has  known  very  danger¬ 
ous  coughs,  which  manifeftly  threatened  a  confump- 
tion,  cured  by  the  ufe  of  this  balfam  alone  ;  and  that, 
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ners. 


notwithftanding  its  being  hot  and  bitter,  it  has  good 
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even  in  hcftic  cafes.  Moft  phyficians  feem  Copaifera 
now,  however,  to  conftder  balfams  and  refins  too  fti- 
mulant  to  be  ventured  oji  in  phthifical  affections. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  raiely  exceeds  20  or  30  — — 
drops,  though  fome  direCt  60  or  more.  It  may  be 
conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  an  eleeofaccharum,  or 
in  that  of  an  emulfion,  into  which  it  maybe  reduced  by 
triturating  it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a  thick  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum-arabic,  till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
then  gradually  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

COPAIFERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  110  calyx  ;  there 
arc  four  petals  ;  the  legumen  ovate  ;  one  feed  with  an 
arillus  or  coat  rcfembling  a  berry.  We  know  but  of 
one  fpecies,  the  balfamum,  being  that  which  yields  the 
copaiba  balfam  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

This  tree  grows  near  a  village  called  AyafeU  in  the 
province  of  Antioehi,  in  the  Spinifh  Weft  Indies, 
about  ten  days  journey  from  Carthagcna.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  thefe  trees  in  the  woods  about  this 
village,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet. 

Some  of  thefe  trees  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balfam  j 
thofe  which  do,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  ridge  which* 
runs  along  their  trunks.  Thefe  trees  are  wounded  in 
the  centre,  and  they  place  calabafh  fhells,  or  fome  o- 
ther  veflels,  to  the  wounded  part  to  receive  the  balfam, 
which  will  all  flow  out  in  a  fhort  time.  One  of  thefe 
trees  will  yield  live  or  fix  gallons  of  balfam  :  but  tho* 
they  will  thrive  well  after  being  tapped,  yet  they  ne¬ 
ver  afford  any  more  balfam. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal \  is  a  gum  of 
the  refinous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain,  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  a  tree  *  which  grows  in  thefe  parts.  *  Bhus  & 6m 
It  comes  to  us  in  irregular  mafles,  fome  of  whichA^*2"** 
are  tranfparent,  and  of  different  fhades  as  to  colour, 
from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  brown.  '  Some  pieces 
are  whitifh  and  femitranfparent.  To  the  fmell  it 
is  more  agreeable  than  frankincenfe  ;  but  hath  nei¬ 
ther  the  folubility  in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  in 
fpirit  of  wine  common  to  refins,  at  leaft  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree.  By  thefe  properties  it  rcfembles 
amber  ;  which  has  induced  fome  to  think  it  a  mineral 
bitumen  refembling  that  fubftance.  In  diftillation  it 
yields  an  oil,  which  like  mineral  petrolea  is  indifiblu- 
ble  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Copal  itfelf  is  foluble  in  the  effen- 
tial  oils,  particularly  in  that  of  lavender,  but  not  eafily 
in  the  expreiTed  ones.  It  may,  however,  be  diflblved 
in  linfeed  oil  by  digeftion,  with  a  heat  very  little  left* 
than  is  fuffiefent  to  boil  or  decompofe  the  oil.  This 
folution,  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  forms  a 
beautiful  tranfparent  varnifh,  which  when  properly 
applied,  and  flowly  dried,  is  very  hard  and  durable. 

"1  his  varnifh  is  applied  to  fnuffboxes,  tea-boards, 
and  other  utenlils.  It  preserves  and  gives  luftre  to 
paintings,  and  greatly  reftores  the  decayed  colours 
of  old  pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks  and  rendering 
the  furfaees  capable  of  rellediing  light  more  uniformly. 

COPARCENARY,  the  fhare  or  quota  of  a  co¬ 
parcener. 

C  O  PA  RC  E  NE  R  S ,  (from  con  and  parti  ceps,  “  part¬ 
ner  ;”),  or  Parceners  ;  fuch  as  have  equal  portions 
in  the  inheritance  of  their  anceflor. 

Co- 
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Cope  Coparceners  are  fo  either  by  law  or  cuftom.  Copar- 
Copenha-  ceners  ky  ^aw>  are  the  iffue  female  ;  which,  in  default 
gen.  a  ma^e  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  an- 
— y— '  ceflor.  Coparceners  by  cuftom,  are  thofe  who,  by  fome 
peculiar  cuftom  of  the  country,  challenge  equal  parts  in 
fuch  lands  ;  as  in  Kent,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind. 
The  crown  of  England  is  not  fubjed  to  coparcenary. 

COPE,  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament,  ufually  worn 
by  chanters  and  fubchanters,  when  they  officiate  in 
folemnity.  It  reaches  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  feet. 
The  ancients  called  it  pluviale. — The  word  is  alfo  nfed 
for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  lioufe,  & c. 

Cope  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  or  tri¬ 
bute  due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  foil,  out  of  the 
lead-mines  in  fome  part  of  Derbyfhire;  of  which  Man- 
love  faith  thus  : 

Egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  king’s  highway, 

The  miners  have  ;  and  lot  and  cope  they  pay  : 

The  thirteenth  difli  of  ore  within  their  mine. 

To  the  lord,  for  lot,  they  pay  at  meafuring  time  ; 

Sixpence  a  l  >ad  for  cope  the  lord  demands. 

And  that  is  paid  to  the  burghtn  jler  s  hands. 

This  word  by  doomfday-book,  as  Mr  Hagar  hath  in¬ 
terpreted  it,  fignifies  a  hill :  and  cope  is  taken  for  the 
fupreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven . 

COPEL.  See  Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  upon  a  fine  bay  of  tlie  Baltic  fea,  not  far 
from  the  ftrait  called  tlie  Sound .  E.  Eons:.  1  2.  o.  N. 
Lat.  55.  30. 

The  precife  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  isdif- 
puted  ;  but  the  mo  ft  probable  account  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  from  a  caftle  built  on  the  fpot  in  the  year  1 168, 
as  a  protection  againft  the  pirates  which  at  that  time 
fwarmed  in  the  Baltic.  The  conveniency  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  fecurity  afforded  by  the  caftle,  foon  in¬ 
duced  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  to  refort 
thither :  but  it  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  royal  refi- 
dence  until  1443,  during  the  reign  of  Chriftopher  of  Ba¬ 
varia;  fince  which  period  it  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
and  beautified,  and  is  become  the  capital  of  Denmark. 

Copenhagen  is  the  beft  built  city  of  tlie  north  ;  for 
although  Peterfburgh  excels  it  in  fuperb  edifices,  yet, 
as  it  contains  no  wooden  houfes,  it  does  not  difplay 
that  linking  contrail  of  meannefs  and  magnificence, 
but  in  general  exhibits  a  more  equable  and  uniform  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  town  is  furrounded  towards  the  land 
with  regular  ramparts  and  baftions,  a  broad  ditch  full 
of  water,  and  a  few  outworks  :  its  circumference 
meafures  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  ftreets  are 
well  paved,  with  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  but  too  nar¬ 
row  and  inconvenient  for  general  ufe.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick ;  and  a  few  are  of 
free-ftone  brought  from  Germany.  The  houfes  of  the 
nobility  are  in  general  fplendid,  and  conftruded  in  the 
.Italian  ftyle  of-  architecture  :  the  palace,  which  was 
ereCted  by  Chriftian  VI.  is  a  large  pile  of  building; 
the  front  is,  of  ftone,  and  the  wings  of  brick  ftuc- 
coed  ;  the  fuite  of  apartments  is  princely  ;  but  the 
external  appearance  is  more  grand  than  elegant. 

Tlie  bufy  fpirit  of  commerce  is  vifible  in  this  city, 
«  which  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  haven 
is  always  crowded  with  merchant  fiiips;  .and  the  ftreets 
are  interfered  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the  mer- 
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chandize  clofe  to  the.  warehoufes  that  line  the  quays.  Coperni- 
This  city  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a  dreadful  fire  in  cun> 
1728,  that  deftroyed  five  churches  and  67  ftreets,  which  Co*  er*** 
have  been  fince  rebuilt  in  the  modern  ftyle.  The  new 
part  of  the  town,  raifed  by  the  late  King  Frederic  V. 
is  extremely  beautiful,  fcarcely  inferior  to  Bath.  It 
confifts  of  ail  oClagon,  containing  four  uniform  and 
elegant  buildings  of  hewn  ftone,  and  of  four  broad 
ftreets  leading  to  it  in  oppofite  direClions.  In  the 
middle  of  the  area  ftands  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Fre¬ 
deric  V.  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life,  which  coft  8o,oool. 

Tlie  Royal  Mufeum,  or  Cabinet  of  Rarities,  merits 
the  attention  of  travellers.  This  collection,  which 
was  begun  by  Frederic  III.  is  depofited  in  eight  apart¬ 
ments,  and  ranged  in  the  following  order :  animals, 
ffiells,  minerals,  paintings,  antiquities,  medals,  dreffes, 
arms  and  implements  of  the  Laplanders. 

Part  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  called  Chriftianjhafen , 
is  built  upon  the  Ifle  of  Amak,  which  generally  at¬ 
tracts  the  curiofity  of  foreigners;  (fee  Amak).  From 
this  place,  to  which  the  main  city  is  joined  by  a  bridge, 
the  markets  are  fupplied  with  fowl,  beef,  mutton,  veni- 
fon,  corn,  and  culinary  vegetables,  which  are  produced 
here  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

COPERNICAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging 
to  Copernicus.  Hence, 

Copernicjin  Syjlem  or  Hypothejls ,  that  fyftem  of  the 
world, ^wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  reft  in  the  centre, 
and  the*  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipfes 
round  him.  See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS  (Nicolaus), an  eminent  aft  ronomer, 
was  born  at  Thorn  in^Pruffia,  Jan.  10.  1472.  He 
was  taught  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home ; 
and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he  ftudied 
philofophy  and  pliyfic.  His  genius  in  the  mean  time 
was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  pur- 
fued  through  all  its  various  branches.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age  ;  but  ftaid  at  Bo- 
nonia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  aftronomer  of  that  place,  Dominicus  Maria ; 
whofe  converfation,  however,  and  company,  he  affec¬ 
ted,  not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  afiiftant  to  him  in 
making  his  oblervations.  From  thence  he  paffed  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was 
confidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomonta¬ 
nus  ;  and  acquired  in  jfhort  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics,  which  he 
taught  for  a  long  time  with  great  applaufe.  He  alfo 
made  fome  aftronomical  obfervations  there  about  the 
year  1500.  Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years 
after,  he  began  to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathe¬ 
matics  to  correct  the  fyftem  of  aftronomy  which  then 
prevailed.  He  fet  .liimfelf  to  colled  all  the  books 
which  had  been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftrono- 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypothefes  they 
had  invented  for  the  folution  of  the  celeftial  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  to  try  if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difeo- 
vered,  and  a  more  juft  and  exqnifite  harmony  in  its  mo¬ 
tions  eftabli Hied,  than  what  the  aftronorners  of  thofe 
times  fo  eafily  admit  ted.  But  of  all  their  hypothefes  none 
pic  a  fed  him  fo  well  as  thet Pythagorean,  which  made 
tlie  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  fuppofed 
the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun,  but  round 
its  own  axis  alfo.  lie  thought  he  difeerned  much 
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CopimiciiS; beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  . ,  _ ^  _ 

Cophti.  that  embarraffment  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and 
1  v  excentrics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hypotliefes, 
would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyftem,  then,  he  began  to  confider,  and  to  write 
upon,  when  he  was  about  35  years  of  age.  He  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  care¬ 
fully  ;  in  making  mathematical  calculations;  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  and  in  making 
new  ones  of  his  own  ;  and  after  more  than  20  years 
chiefly  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to 
perfe&ion,  and  eftabliflied  that  fyftem  of  the  world 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  umverfally  re¬ 
ceived,  (fee  Astronomy,  n°  22.)  His  fyftem,  how¬ 
ever,  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  tnoft  dangerous  here- 
fy:  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  and  not  fullered  to  come  out  till  he  had 
recanted  his  opinion  ;  that  is,  till  lie  had  renounced  the 
teftimony  of  his  fenfes.  He  died  the  24th  of  May 
1543,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of 
Worms  by  his  mother’s  brother,  Lucas  WaZelrodius, 
who  was  bilhop  of  that  place.  He  was  not  only  the 
greateft  of  aftronomers,  but  a  perfedl  mailer  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  to  all  which  he  joined  the 
greateft  piety  and  innocence  of  manners. 

Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  inftru- 
ment,  invented  by  Mr  Whifton,  to  exhibit  the  motion 
and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fecon- 
dary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and  for 
that  reafon  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTI,  Cophts,  or  Copti,  a  name  given  to 
the  Chriftians  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the  fedl  of  Jaco¬ 
bites. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin 
and  orthography  of  the  word  ;  fome  write  it  Cophti, 
others  Cophtites,  Cophtitce,  Copts,  &c, 
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this ;  and  that  all  pofed  of  the  orders  of  St  Antomy,  St  Paul,  and  St 
Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monafteries.  Befides 
the  orders  of  priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeacons,  the 
Cophts  have  likewife  archimandrites,  the  dignity 
whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  a  Itri <£b  ordination.  This  makes  a  conliderable 
difference  among  the  priefts  5  and  befides  the  rank 
and  authority  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religi¬ 
ous,  it  comprehends  the  degree  and  fun&ions  of  arch- 
priefts.  By  a  cuftom  of  600  years  Handing,  if  a  priell 
el  e  died  bilhop  be  not  already  archimandrite,  that  dig¬ 
nity  mull  be  conferred  on  him  before  epifcopal  ordi¬ 
nation.  1  he  fecond  perfon  among  the  clergy,  after 
the  patriarch,  is  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who 
alfo  relides  at  Cairo,  becauie  of  the  few  Cophts  at  Je¬ 
rufalem  ;  he  is,  in  effed,  little  more  than  the  bilhop 
of  Cairo  :  only  he  goes  to  Jerufalem  every  Eafter, 
and  vifits  fome  other  places  in  Paleftine  near  Egypt, 
which  own  his  jurifdidlion.  To  him  belongs  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Cophtic  church,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  patriarchal  fee. 

To  be  eledted  patriarch,  it  is  neceffary  the  perfon 
have  lived  all  Ins  life  in  continence  2  it  is  he  confers 
the  bilhoprics.  To  be  elcdled  bilhop,  the  perfon 
mull  be  in  the  celibate  ;  or,  if  he  have  been  married, 
it  mull  not  be  above  once.  The  priefts  and  inferior 
minifters  are  allowed  to  be  married  before  ordination ; 
but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as  Ludolphus  erroneoufly 
obferves.  They  have  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children.  None 
but  the  loweft  rank  among  the  people  commence  ec- 
cleliaiiics;  whence  arifes  that  exceliive  ignorance  found 
among  them :  yet  the  refpedl  of  the  laity  towards 
the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  Their  office  is  longer 
than  the  Roman  office,  and  never  change 
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,  -  never  changes  in  any 

-  :  they  have  three  liturgies,  which  they  vary  oc- 

A  -  _  -  x. - ,  -  Scaliger  de-  .  calionally. 

rives  the  name  from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated  The  monaftic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among  the 
town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid.  Kir-  Cophts  :  to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  re- 
cher  refutes  this  opinion,  and  maintains,  that  the  word  quired  the  confent  of  the  biffiop.  The  religious 


originally  fignifies  “  cut”  and  “  circumferibed  5”  and 
was  given  tliefe  people  by  the  Mahometans,  by  way  of 
reproach,  becaufe  of  their  pradlice  of  circumcifing : 
blit  P.  Sollier,  another  Jefuit,  refutes  this  opinion. 
Scaliger  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  derived 
the  word  from  the  ancient  name  of  Egpyt, 

by  retrenching  the  firft  fyllable  :  but  this  opinion,  too, 
P.  Sollier  difputes.  John  de  Leo  and  others  fay,  that 
the  Egyptians  anciently  called  their  Country  Elchibtb , 
or  Cibth ,  from  Cibth  their  firft  king,  whence  Cophtite, 
See.  others  fay  from  Cobtim  fecond  king  of  Egypt. 
Vanfleb  derives  the  word  Copht  from  Copt  fon  of 
Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah.  All  tliefe  etymologies 
P.  Sollier  rejedls,  on  this  principle,  that  were  they  true, 
the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called  Cophti ; 
whereas,  in  effect,  none  but  the  Chriftians,  and  among 
thofe  none  but  the  Jacobites,  bear  the  name,  the 
Melchites  not  being  comprehended  under  it.  Hence 
he  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  the  name  jfacobi'e, 
retrenching  the  firft  fyllable ;  whence,  Cobite,  Cobea, 
Copta,  and  Cophta. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  refides  at  Cairo, 
but  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria  :  he  has  no 
arehbifliop  under  him,  but  11  or  12  bifhops.  The 
i  eft  of  the  clergy,  v 
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whether  fccular  or  regular,  is  com- 


the  confent  of  the  _ 

Cophts  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  chaftity ;  renounce 
the  world,  and  live  with  great  aufterity  in  deferts : 
they  are  obliged  to  fleep  in  their  clothes  and  their 
girdle,  on  a  mat  ftretched  on  the  ground  ;  and  to 
proilrate  themfelves  every  evening  150  times,  with 
their  face  and  breaft  on  the  ground.  They  are  a’l, 
both  men  and  women,  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  the 
people;  and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are  proper¬ 
ly  hofpitals ;  and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to 
beggary. 

F.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the 
Cophts  to  the  following  heads:  1.  That  they  put 
away  their  wives,  and  efpouie  others  while  the  firft  are 
living.  2.  That  they  have  feven  facraments  ;  viz.  bap- 
tifm,  the  eucharift,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  fall¬ 
ing,  and  prayer.  3. That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  of  three 
oecumenical  councils ;  that  of  Nice,  Conftantinople, 
and  Ephefus.  5%  That  they  only  allow  of  one  nature, 
will,  and  operation,  in  Jtius  Chrift,  after  the  union  of 
the  humanity  with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  in 
dilcipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  1.  To  the  practice 
of  circumcifing  their  children  before  baptifm,  which 
Las  obtained  among  them  from  the  12th  century. 
2.  To  their  ordaining  deacons  at  "five  years  of  age. 

i  1  3* 
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Cophti,  g,  To  their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  fecond  degree. 
Ophtic.  ^  Yo  their  forbearing  to  eat  blood :  to  which  fome 
"  /  add  their  belief  of  a  baptifm  by  fire,  which  they  con¬ 

fer  by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or  cheeks. 
— Others  palliate  thefe  errors,  and  (how  that  many  of 
them  are  rather  abufes  of  particular  perfons  than 
doXrines  of  the  feX.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marrying 
in  the  fecond  degree,  and  the  baptifm  of  fire  :  for  cir- 
cumcifion,  it  is  not  praXifed  as  a  ceremony  of  reli¬ 
gion,  nor  as  of  any  divine  appointment,  but  merely 
as  a  cudom  which  they  deiive  from  the  Ifhmael- 
ites ;  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  a  view  to  health  and  decency  in  thofe  hot 
countries. 

The  Coplits,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral 
reunions  with  the  .Latins  ;  but  always  in  appearance 
only,  and  under  fome  necefiity  of  their  affairs.  In  the 
time  of  pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  difpatched  to 
Rome  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  letters 
to  that  pope;  wherein  he  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  promifed  obedience  ;  defiring  a  perfon  might  be 
difpatched  to  Alexandria,  to  treat  about  a  re-union  of 
his  church  to  that  of  Rome  :  purfuant  to  which, 
Pius  IV.  fucceffor  to  Paul,  chofe  F.  Iloderic,  a  Jefuit, 
whom  he  difpatched  in  1561,  in  quality  of  apoftolieal 
nuncio.  Rut  the  Jefuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two 
Coplits  deputed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  patriarch, 
was  made  to  know,  that  the  titles  of  father  of  fathers, 
paftor  of  paftors,  and  mafler  of  all  churches,  which 
the  patriarch  had  bellowed  on  the  pope  in  his  letters, 
were  no  more  than  mere  matters  of  civility  and  com¬ 
pliment  ;  and  that  it  was  in  this  manner  the  patriarch 
ufed  to  write  to  his  friends  :  they  added,  that  iince 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  eflablifhment  of  fe¬ 
veral  patriarchs  independent  of  one  another,  each  was 
chief  and  mafler  of  his  own  church.  This  was  the 
anfwer  the  patriarch  gave  the  pope,  after  lie  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  fum  of  money  remitted  to  him  from  Rome, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  conful. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the 
Coplits,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  great  deal  of  Greek,  the  characters  it  is 
written  in  being  all  Greek.  It  has  a  form  and  con- 
flruXion  peculiar  to  itfelf :  it  has  110  inflexions  of  the 
nouns  or  verbs ;  but  expreffes  number,  cafe,  gender, 
perfon,  mood,  tenfe,  and  pofTeflive  pronouns,  by  letters 
and  particles  prefixed. 

F.  Kirclier  is  the  firfl  who  publifhed  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Coplitie.  There  is  not  known  any 
book  extant  in  the  Cophtic,  except  tranflations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  ecclefiaftical  offices ;  or  others 
that  have  relation  thereto,  as  diXionarics,  &c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found  but 
In  books ;  the  language  now  ufed  throughout  the 
country  is  Arabic.  The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kircher 
maintains  to  be  a  mother-tongue,  and  independent  of 
all  others,  had  been  much  altered  by  the  Greek  :  for 
befides  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  characters  from  the 
Greek,  with  a.  very  little  variation,  a  great  number  of 
the  words  are  pure  Greek.  Voffius,  indeed,  afferts, 
that  there  wras  no  Cophtic  language  till  after  Egypt 
became  fubjeX  to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic :  the  very 
same  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs 


were  mailers  of  the  country.  But  this,  M.  Simon  ob-  Copht’c 
ferves,  proves  nothing  ;  except  that  what  was  ancient- 
ly  called  Egyptian^  has  fince  by  the  Arabs  been  called  , 
Cophtic ,  by  a  corruption  of  fpeech.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic ;  yet  this  by  no 
rrrnans  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language  before 
tluit  time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  de  la 
Valle  obferves,  that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  loll 
their  ancient  tongue  ;  that  it  is  now  no  longer  under¬ 
flood  among  them ;  that  they  have  nothing  extant 
therein  but  fome  facred  books  ;  and  that  they  ilill  fay 
mafs  in  it. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  tranflated  into 
Arabic,  which  is  their  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  this  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  originals  to  be  loft  :  it  is  added,  that  they 
rehearfe  the  epillles  and  goipels  in  the  mafs  twice  ; 
once  in  Arabic  and  once  in  Cophtic.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  F.  Vanfleb,  the  Cophts  fay  the  mafs  in  Arabic, 
all  but  the  epiflles  and  gofpeis,  which  they  rehearfe 
both  in  that  and  Cophtic. 

Cophtic  Bible .  See  Bible. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  are  three  ;  one  attributed  to  Bal'd, 
another  to  St  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril :  they 
are  tranflated  into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  priells 
and  people. 

COPIATA,  under  the  weflern  empire,  a  grave-dig¬ 
ger.  In  the  firfl  ages  of  the  church  there  were  clerks 
dellined  for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357,  Con- 
flantine  made  a  law  in  favour  of  the  priefls  copiatse, 
i .  e*  of  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  interments  ;  where¬ 
by  lie  exempts  them  from  the  luftral  contribution 
which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  under  him  alfo 
that  they  firfl  began  to  be  called  copiata ,  q.  d.  clerks 
dellined  for  bodily  labour,  from  xorof,  or  xirxfcindo9 
cadoyferio ,  “  I  cut,  beat,”  &c.  Before  that  time  they 
were  called  decani  and  kciicarii ;  perhaps  becaufe  they 
were  divided  by  decads  or  tens,  each  whereof  had  a 
bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead  bodies.  Their- 
place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in  order  before 
the  chantors. 

COPING  of  a  wall ,  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wall,  made 
doping  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Coping  over ,  in  carpentry,  a  fort  of  hanging  over, 
not  fquare  to  its  upright,  but  bevelling  on  its  under 
fide  till  it  end  in  an  edge. 

COPIST,  in  diplomatic  fcience,  fignifies  a  tran- 
feriber  or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  Sec. 

COPPA,  in  law,  a  cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or 
corn,  divided  into  titheable  portions ;  as  the  tenth, 
cock,  &c.  This  word  in  ftriXnefs  denotes  the  ga¬ 
thering  or  laying  up  the  corn  in  cops  or  heaps,  as  the 
method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  See.  not  bound  up,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  fairly  and  juftly  tithed  :  and  in  Kent 
they  dill  retain  the  word,  a  cop  or  cap  of  hay,  draw, 

&c. 

COPPEL.  See  Cupel. 

COPPER,  the  fined  of  the  imperfeX  metals,  called 
by  the  alchemills  Venus 9  on  account  of  its  facility  of 
uniting  with  a  great  number  of  different  metallic  fub- 
ftances.  Its  colour,  when  pure,  is  pale  red,  and  its 
fpecific  gravity  from  8.7  to  9.3,  which  depends  not 
only  on  its  degree  of  purityrbut  alfo  on  its  condenfa* 
tion  by  hammering.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  Japan 
copper  is  to  w’ater  as  9000  to  1000  ;  but  that  oi  the 
Swedifh  kinds  only  as  8784  or  8843. — The  colour, 

when 
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Copper  Un  clean,  «  very  br.lhant,  but  It  Is  extremely  liable  zeolytes,  &c.  He  accounts  for  Its  origin  by  fuppofing  Copper. 

it  to  have  been  originally  precipitated  by  iron  from  ' - 

waters  which  held  it  in  folution,  which  is  the  purefl 


to  tar  mill.  It  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  very  percep¬ 
tible  on  fridion  or  on  being  heated :  its  tade  is  Hyp- 
tic  and  naufeous,  but  lefs  perceptible  than  that  of  iron. 
Its  tenacity,  ductility,  and  hardnefs,  are  very  confider- 
able,  and  it3  eladicity  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other 
metal  except  Heel.  From  this  lad  quality  maffes  of 
the  metal  emit  a  loud  and  lading  found  when  druck; 
and  this  more  cfpecially  when  cad  into  a  proper  form, 
viz.  fuch  an  one  as  may  make  the  metal  vibrate  in  the 
mod  fimple  manner  poffible.  Thus,  if  cad  into  the 
hollow  form  of  a  bell,  without  any  cracks  or  imper- 
fe&ions,  an  uniform  tone  will  be  produced  by  it ;  or 
at  lead  the  tones  produced  by  the  droke  will  confid 
of  a  fingle  predominant  one,  and  of  others  that  have 
an  agreement  with  it.  When  broken  by  often  bend¬ 
ing  backward  and  forward,  it  appears  internally  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  without  any  brightnefs,  and  of  a  fine 
granulated  texture  ;  riot  ill  refembling,  as  Cramer  ob- 
ferves,  fome  kinds  of  earthen  ware.  It  continues 
malleable  in  a  red  heat,  and  in  this  date  extends  much 
more  eafily  than  when  cold  ;  but  has  not  that  valuable 
quality  of  iron,  by  which  two  pieces  cohere  together 
when  heated  to  a  great  degree.  In  a  heat  far  below 
ignition,  the  furface  of  a  piece  of  poliflied  copper  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  various  ranges  of  prifmatic  co¬ 
lours  ;  the  red  of  each  order  being  neared  to  the  end 
which  has  been  mod  heated.  Reduced  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der,  or  even  to  filings,  and  thrown  acrofs  a  flame,  it  pro¬ 
duces  blue  or  green  colours,  whence  its  ufe  in  fire¬ 
works.  It  requires  a  fierce  heat  to  melt  it ;  lefs,  ac- 
'  See  Che-  cording  to  Mr  Wedgewood,  than  gold  or  lilver  *,  but 
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more  according  to  fome  other  metallurgids. — It 
markably  impatient  of  moidure  when  in  a  date  of  fu- 
fion  ;  and  the  conta£l  even  of  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
water  will  caufe  a  vad  mafs  of  melted  metal  to  be 
thrown  about  with  incredible  violence,  to  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  not  only  of  the  by  danders  but  even  of  the 
dronged  furnaces  and  buildings.  Effects  of  this  kind 
ate  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  fo  flight  a  caufe  as  the 
workmen  fpitting  in  a  furnace  full  of  melted  copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the 
following  dates. 

I.  Native  copper,  having  the  red  colour,  the  mal¬ 
leability,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  the  metal. 
It  is  didinguifhed,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy,  into  two 
kinds  ;  copper  of  the  fird  formation  and  copper  of 
the  fecond  formation  or  cementation.  The  copper 
of  the  fird  formation  is  difperfed  in  lamina;  or  fibres, 
in  gangue  almod  always  quartxofe  ;  fome  of  its  cry- 
dais  referable  a  kind  of  vegetation,  but  other  fpeci- 
mens  are  in  maffes  or  grains.  Copper  of  cementation 
is  commonly  in  grains  or  fuperficial  laminae,  on  dones 
or  on  iron  :  this  lad  appears  to  have  been  depofited 
in  waters  containing  vitriol  of  copper  which  has  been 
precipitated  by  iron.  Native  copper  is  found  in  many 
places  of  Europe  ;  particularly  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales ;  at  St  Bell  in  Lyons; 
at  Norberg  in  Sweden,  and  Newfol  in  Hungaryr.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  America. — 
Mr  Kirwan  fays,  it  is  met  with  either  of  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  colour  or  blackifh  or  grey  ;  and  that  either  in 
grains  or  in  large  fhapelefs  folid  lumps  ;  in  a  foliated, 
capillary,  yor  arborefeent  form,  or  crydallized  in  qua¬ 
drangular  pyramids,  in  or  on  clay,  cliiilus,  quartz,  fiuors, 


foit :  but  in  many  cafes  it  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  manner;  and  then  this  fort  is  never 
very  pure,  but  mixed  with  gold,  diver,  or  iron,  or 
with  fulphur ;  which  lad  combination  is  called  black 
copper . 

.  Native  copper  is  found  in  very  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  at  Cape  Lizard  in  Cornwall  :  it  is'  formed  into 
threads  or  branches,  and  lies  in  veins  of  fome  thick- 
nefs,  contained  in  blackifh  ferpentine  mixed  with 
brownifh  red,  and  covered  externally  with  a  green  i  111 
nephrites,  partly  adherent  to  it  and  partly  loofe. 

Native  copper,  in  large  lumps,  has  alfo  been  found  in 
the  fame  reeks  :  but  a  more  confiderable  quantity  is 
fotmd  at  Huel  Virgin  in  the  fame  county.  Here  it 
fhoots  into  various  branches  and  in  various  dire&ions  ; 
the  pieces  feem  to  be  formed  of  fmall  rhomboidal 
cry  dais  interfperfed  with  quartz,  the  impreflions  of 
which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  copper  itfelf ;  from  whence 
we  might  conclude  that  the  quartz  exided  before  thri 
metal.  Some  of  thefe  lumps  of  native  copper  have 
been  found  in  this  fpot  that  weighed  from  20  to  30 
pounds ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  1785  there  were 
110  lefs  than  28  millipns  of  pounds  of  rich  copper  ore 
ex  trailed  from  this  mine.  At  a  place  called  Caiar* 
rack ,  contiguous  to  Huel  Virgin,  fome  crydallized  na¬ 
tive  copper  has  been  found,  with  the  tranfparent  vitre¬ 
ous  copper  ore,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  crydallized 
in  oilahedrons  of  a  ruby  colour;  though  the  latter 
now  begins  to  be  very  fcarce.  Near  this  place  alfo  a 
compa a  native  copper  is  found  in  lumps  of  a  fpheri- 
cal  form ;  the  copper  either  dill  in  its  metallic  form, 
or  beginning  to  be  tiansformed  into  red  copper-glafs, 
imbedded  in  decayed  granite.  Native  copper  of  a 
tender  and  mofs-like  form,  united  to  vitreous  ruby 
copper-ore,  crydallized  in  rhombs,  is  found  in  the 
clifts  of  the  mountains  compofed  of  killas,  near  Pol- 
dry. — An  indurated  iron-day  ha-:  lately  been  found 
under  the  furface  of  the  fea  in  the  Faro  ides,  in  which 
there  is  fcattered  a  zeolite  with  native  copper. 

II.  Mineralized  by  fixed  air;  of  which  there  are  fe-  Different 
veral  varieties.  1 .  Red  copper,  or  hepatic  ore  of  cop-  ores  mine- 
per.  This  is  known  by  its  red  dufky  colour,  fimilar  rahzed  with 
to  that  of  the  feales  beat  off  from  copper  by  hammer-  a*r’ 
ing.  It  is  feldom  met  with,  and  then  is"  generally 
mixed  with  native  copper  and  mountain  green.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  crydallized  in  octahedrons  or  iilky  fibres, 
and  is  called  of  copper .  Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that 

it  is  fometimes  met  with  in  a  loofe  form,  and  generally 
called  copper  ochre  ;  but  is  ufually  of  a  moderate  hard¬ 
nefs,  though  brittle;  fometimes'crydallfzed  and  tranf¬ 
parent,  either  in  a  capillary  form,  or  in  cubes,  prifms,or 
pyramids  :  it  effervefees  with  acids,  and  is  found  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Germany.  According  to 
Mo  I  ontana,  100  parts  of  it  contain  73  of  copper,  2 G 
of  fixed  air,  and  one  of  water.  Mr  Kirwan  diflin- 
guifhes  the  hepatic  ore  as  being  of  a  brown  colour. 

It  “  contains  a  variable  proportion  of  iron  or  pyrites, 
and  fometimes  fulphurated  copper ;  and  hence  affords 
from  20  to  50  percent,  of  copper.  It  is  often  hide  [cent" 

(we  fuppofe  fhowing  the  colours  of  the  rainbow)* 

2.  Earthy  copper,  tnountain-grecn,  green  chryfocolla  or 
malachite.  The  lad,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan,  looks  like 
3  ^  z  green 
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Copper,  green  jafper,  but  lefs  hard,  'and  does  not  {trike  fire  of  copper  with  the  volatile  alkali 


4 
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green. 


with  iteel,  is  of  a  radiated  or  equable  texture,  gene¬ 
rally  of  an  oval  form,  and  the  fize  of  an  egg,  but 
fometimes  forming  capillary  filaments.  Mufchen- 
brook  fixes  its  fpecific gravity  from  3.5  to  3*994.  It 
is  fometimes  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  gypfum. 
According  to  Mr  Fontana,  100  parts  of  the  pureft 
fort  contain  75  of  copper  and  25  of  aerial  acid  and 
water.  Mountain  green  is  generally  found  in  a  loofe 
and  friable  flate,  rarely  cryflallized  and  indurated,  of¬ 
ten  mixed  with  calcareous  earth,  iron,  and  fome  arfe- 
An  hundred  parts  of  the  pureft  kind  contain  72 


Copper. 


Malachite. 


Mountain 
blue,  or 
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of  copper,  22  of  aerial  acid,  and  6  of  water- 

A  compact  green  copper  ore,  like  malachite,  mix¬ 
ed  with  grey  copper  ore,  and  likewife  green  velvet-like 
copper  in  the  form  of  bunches,  are  found  at  Huel 
Virgin  in  Cornwall.  At  Carrarach,  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
ty,  is  found  alfo  an  amorphous  green  copper  ore,  on 
a  decayed  granite ;  and  at  St  Menan,  the  fame  is 
found  Gratified  betwixt  quartz,  and  covered  with  a 
brownifh  iron.  Cronftedt  informs  us,  that  both  the 
green  and  blue  colours  of  copper  ores  depend  on  a 
menltruum,  and  therefore  may  be  often  edulcorated 
or  wafhed  away.  In  Saalfield  they  find  alfo  a  fort  of 
green,  fomewhat  indurated,  calcareous  fubflance,  con¬ 
taining  copper :  this,  when  broken,  looks  fat,  and 
fomewhat  filming ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  refembles 
a  jafper.  It  is  there  very  improperly  called  a  green 
copper  glafs-ore.  Good  copper  is  made  of  it ;  and, 
with  a  phlogiflic  fubflance,  without  being  uflulated, 
it  forms  a  kind  of  bell-metal  fit  for  being  employed 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  malachite,  according  to  Mr  Fourcroy,  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  Siberia,  compofing  beds,  fome  of 
which  reprefent  nipples  of  various  magnitudes.  Some 
fpecimefis  are  compofed  of  needles,  converging  towards 
a  common  centre.  The  grain  of  malachite  is  fufficient- 
ly  hard  to  take  a  fine  polifh,  and  is  therefore  formed 
into  toys  of  different  kinds;  but  as  it  is  frequently 
porous  and  full  of  unequal  cavities,  the  folid  pieces  of 
a  certain  fize  are  reckoned  valuable.  The  flrata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  often  of  different  {hades  of  green. 
The  mountain  green  is  a  true  ochre  of  copper,  of  a 
more  or  lefs  deep  green,  not  heavy,  and  unequally  dif- 
tributed  on  its  gangue  :  it  appears  to  be  combined 
with  the  cretaceous  acid.  There  are  two  varieties  be- 
fides  the  malachite,  viz.  the  fimple  mountain  green, 
and  that  which  is  cry  flail  ized,  or  the  filky  copper  ore 
of  China.  It  is  common  in  the  Hartz,  and  likewife 
in  China.  It  is  very  pure,  and  cryftallized  in  long 
filky  bundles  of  confiderable  folidity.  To  thefe  three 
Fates,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy,  we  may  add  a  beautiful  green 
fand,  brought  by  M.  Dombey  from  Peru,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  calx  of  this  metal  mixed  with  fand,  and 
containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  muriatic  acid. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  mountain- 
blue,  or  blue  chryfocolla.  This,  according  to  M. 
Fourcroy,  is  a  calx  of  copper  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
fometimes  regularly  formed  in  rhomboidal  prifmatic 
cry  Hals  of  a  fine  blue,  111  which  cafe  it  is  called  azure 
of  copper.  “  All  thefe  calces  of  copper  (fays  he) 
appear  to  have  been  precipitated  from  vitriolic  folu- 
tions  of  copper,  by  the  intermedium  of  calcareous 
earths  through  which  the  waters  have  tranfuded.  M. 
Sage  confiders  thefe  blue  copper  ores  as  combinations 


from  which  he  af¬ 
firms  that  they  differ  only  in  their  degree  of  folubility; 
he  likewife  thinks  that  the  malachites  is  produced  from 
this  blue,  which  he  calls  tranfparent  azure  copper  ore ; 
but  moil  mineralogies  are  of  a  different  opinion.1’ 

Mr  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  100  parts  of  this  ore  con¬ 
tain  about  69  of  copper,  29  of  aerial  acid,  and  2  of 
water.  Mr  Morveau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Dijon  for  1782,  has  fhown,  that  the  calces  of  cop¬ 
per  ore  determined  to  a  blue  rather  than  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  by  a  greater  proportion  of  phlogifion.  7 

III.  Cupreous  flones.  Thefe  are  the  turquoife  and  /a- Turquoife 
pis  armenus .  The  former  of  thefe  is  improperly  called 

a  flone,  being  the  tooth  of  an  animal  penetrated  byarmeilUj* 
the  blue  calx  of  copper.  It  lofes  its  colour  when  heat¬ 
ed  ;  is  opaque,  of  a  lamellar  texture,  and  fufceptible 
of  a  fine  polifh  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  from  2.5  to  2.908; 
fome  are  of  a  deep  blue,  fome  more  white,  and  be¬ 
come  deeper  when  heated.  They  are  found  in  Per- 
fia  and  in  Languedoc  in  France  ;  the  copper  may  be 
extradled  from  them  by  diililled  vinegar.  Reaumur  in¬ 
forms  us,  Mem.  Par.  1715,  that  nitrous  acid  will  not  dif- 
folve  the  Perfian  turquoife,  though  it  will  that  of  France. 

The  lapis  armenus  has  calcareous  earth  or  gypfum  for 
its  bafe  ;  whence  it  fometimes  effervefces  with  acids 
and  fometimes  not.  It  is  ufed  in  painting,  when 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  under  the  name  of  Bice. 

To  thefe  Mr  Fourcroy  adds  “  copper  mineralized  by 
the  muriatic  acid  and  united  to  clay.”  This  ore  has 
been  confounded  with  talc ;  and  it  was  expofed  to  fale 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1784,  under  the  name  of  green 
mica.  It  confifls  of  fmall  beautifully  green  cryflals, 
or  fmall  brilliant  fcales.  It  was  difcovered  by  Mr 
Forfler  in  the  mines  of  John  Georgenfiadt  ;  the  green 
cupreous  fand  of  Peru  already  mentioned,  perhaps  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fame  clafs.  g 

IV.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur,  with  fcarce  any  Copper  mi- 
iron,  improperly  called  vitreous  copper  ore.  This  is  neralized 
of  a  deep  violet  grey,  grtenifh  brown,  or  liver  colour ; fuIlhur* 
melting  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  ponderous,  fometimes 
flexible,  and  always  yielding  to  the  knife.  When  bro¬ 
ken  it  appears  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  found  in  fhapelefs  maffes,  fometimes  regularly 
cryflallized  ;  is  much  more  fufible  than  pure  copper, 

and  has  a  fpecific  gravity  from  4.81  to  5*338.  It  is 
found  in  mines  of  other  copper  ores,  in  limeflone, 
fpar,  quartz,  mica,  and  clay  :  it  is  the  richefl  of  all  the 
copper  ores  ;  affording  from  80  to  9 0  per  cent,  of  cop¬ 
per,  10  or  12  of  fulphur,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of 
iron. 

V.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  with  a  large  pro-  wi  h  a 
portion  of  iron,  azure  copper  ore  ;  does  not  differ  from  large  pro- 
the  preceding  but  in  the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains,  P°rtion  G^; 
which  fometimes  amounts  to  50  per  cent .  It  yields ir 

50  or  60  pounds  of  copper  per  hundred,  the  reft.  being 
fulphur.  The  lefs  iron  this  ore  contains,  the  richer  it 
is  in  copper ;  and  it  has  by  many  been  confounded 
with  indurated  mountain  blue.  I0 

VI.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur,  with  much  iron,  Yellow  cop 
the  yellow  copper  ore,  or  fellow  pyrites.  The  col  >ur  Pe[  °re»  °r 
of  this  is  yellow,  or  yellow  mixed  with  red  or  green 

or  variegated  like  a  pigeon’s  neck  ;  it  is  inferior  in 
hardnefs  to  the  other  pyrites,  not  readily  giving  fire 
with  fleel  as  they  do.  It  is  fometimes  foun  i  cryflal- 
lized,  and  fometimes  in  fhapelefs  maffes ;  its  fpecific 
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gravity  is  about  4.16.  It  occurs  both  in  feparate  maf-  This  kind  of  ore  may  be  analyfed  in  the  liquid  way  Copper. 

fes  and  embodied  m  (tones,  being  die  mod  common  by  folution  in  nitrous  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  - * 

of  all  the  copper  ores.  The  crydallized  kind  affords  copper  by  iron.  The  iron  and  zinc  are  precipitated 
lead  metal,  containing  only  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  the  by  the  Pruflian  alkali  ;  the  precipitate  is  then  calcined 
remainder  being  chiefly  iron.  It  is  generally  reddiih,  and  rediffolved  in  nitrons  acid,  and  the  folution  eva- 
and  is  in  only  a  martial  pyrites  with  a  imall  por-  porated  to  drynefs.  The  iron  being  thus  dephlogif- 
tion  of  copper  ;  the  greeniffi  yellow  contains  mod  ful-  ticated,  becomes  infoluble  in  the  nitrous  acid,  but  the 
phur,  and  from  15  to  20  percent,  of  copper  ;  the  pure  calx  of  zinc  is  rediffolved,and  again  precipitated  by  the 
yellow  contains  mod  copper,  viz.  from  20  to  30  per  Pruflian  alkali.  An  hundred  grains  of  this  precipitate 
cent.  “  I  he  cupreous  pyrites  (fays  M.  Fourcroy)  of-  are  equivalent  to  20  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  date;  and 
ten  prefent  very  brilliant  blue  or  violet  colours  at  their  1 00  grains  of  dephlogidicated  iron  are  equivalent  to 
fur  face,  which  are  produced  by  the  decompofltion  of  73^  of  iron  in  its  metallic  date. 

their  principles  :  they  are  then  called  chatoyant  ores  of  IX.  Argillaceous  fchidofe,  orflaty  copper  ore,  feems  Slaty  ccr% 
copper,  01  01  es  refembling  the  peacock’s  tail:  they  to  confld  of  the  vitreous  copper  ore  intimately  com- per  ore. 
commonly  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fulphur,  a  fmall  bined  with  tchiflus,  and  not  barely  difperfed  through 
quantity  of  iron,  and  are  not  rich  in  copper  ;  fuch  are  it  in  vifible  particles  :  it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  colour, 
the  ^ores  ot  Derbyffiire  in  England,  fome  of  thofe  of  lamellar  texture,  and  very  heavy  ;  affording  from  6  to 
St  Bell  in  Lyons,  and  many  ores  of  Alfatia,  fuch  as  10 per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  of  difficult  fuflon,  un- 
tliofe  of  Caulenbach  and  I4 oldens.”  lefs  limedone  be  added.  It  contains  a  little  bitumen,. 

VII.  Copper  united  to  fulphur,  arfenic,  iron,  and  a  calcareous  earth,  and  iron. 

fmall  quantity  of  filver.  This  is  called  arfenical  or  X.  Bituminous  copper  ore  is  a  kind  of  pitcoal  Bituminous 
grey  copper  ore,  and  is  of  a  white,  grey,  or  brown  found  in  Sweden.  It  burns  with  little  or  no  flame,  ore* 
colour  ;  of  moderate  hardnefs,  very  brittle,  fometimes  but  leaves  afhes  from  which  copper  is  extradled.  ,  - 

crydallized,  and  often  of  an  indeterminate  figure.  It  XI.  Black  copper  ore,  of  the  colour  of  pitch.  Mr  Black  cop. 
is  very  difficult  of  fufion,  and  more  ponderous  than  Gellert  denominates  it  copper  ore  in  fcorke  :  itisaPerore* 
the  former.  It  contains  from  35  to  60  per  cent,  of  refiduum  of  the  decompofition  of  the  yellow  and  grey 
copper ;  the  brown  is  the  riche d  in  copper  ;  the  white  copper  ores  which  contain  neither  fulphur  nor  arfenic, 
or  grey  contains  mod  arfenic  ;  and  if  the  filver  it  con-  and  approaches  to  the  date  of  malachite;  it  has  a 
tains  exceed  I  or  2 per  cent,  it  is  called  grey  filver  ore.  black  (hilling  appearance  like  pitch.  ^ 

It  is  found  embodied  in  all  forts  of  dones,  and  mixed  XII.  Copper  united  to  fulphur  and  arfenic  contain-  Antitnonial 
with  other  copper  qres,  as  well  as  with  the  ores  of  o-  ing  antimony,  or  antimonial  copper  ore,  is  mentioned**16* 
ther  metals.  .  by  Mr  Sage  in  his  Elements  of  Mineralogy.  It  is 

A  great  variety  of  fulphurated  copper  ores  is  to  be  grey,  and  bright  in  its  fradure  like  antimony,  and 
met  with  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  viz.  a  whitifh-grey  contains  from  14  to  20  per  cent,  of  metal, 
ore  cryflallized  in  fmall  triangular  and  quadrangular  XIII.  Copper  diffolved  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  In  the 
pyramids,  with  truncated  points,  is  found  along  with  year  1673,  our  countryman  Dr  Brown  vifited  a  fa- 
the  folid  copper  ore  at  Poldice  and  Dolcoth  :  but  the  mous  copper-mine  at  Hern-grundt,  about  feven  Eng- 
riched  are  the  folid  grey  ones  found  in  various  places;  lidi  miles  from  Newfol  in  the  Upper  Hungary;  and 
fome  of  which  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  the  foft  he  informs  us,  that  there  he  faw  two  fprings,  called  the 
vitreous  filver  ore.  The  mod  remarkable  of  the  yellow  Old  and  New  Z intent ,  which  turned  iron  to  copper,  as 
ores  is  the  daladitical  ore,  of  an  hemifpherical  form,  it  is  vulgarly  laid.  But  the  cafe  is,  that  the  iron  is. 
called  run  yellow-copper,  often  variegated  with  different  diffolved  by  the  vitriolic  acid  of  this  fpring- water,  and 
colours.  A  oompad  red  glaffy  copper  ore,  covered  the  copper  is  precipitated  in  its  metallic  form  in  the  place 
with  mountain  green,  or  green  copper,  and  with  cal-  of  the  iron.  It  has  been  the  cudom  in  Germany  for- 
ciform  copper  of  a  vermilion  red  colour,  is  found  in  feme  centuries  to  colled  the  copper  contained  in  thefe 
cryda'ilized  quartz,  mixed  with  tender  green  mica.  We  waters,  by  filling  with  them  fome.  pits  made  purpofely 
alfo  meet  with  an  .olive-green-coloured  copper  ore  which  for  this  operation.  Old  iron  is  thrown  in,  and  being, 
is  arfenical,  and  crydallized  into  tender  fpiculas  of  a-  diffolved  by  the  acid,  is  fufpended  in  the  water,  whild 
bout  three  lines  long,  danding  up  draight,  either  fingle  the  copper  %is  precipitated:  the  mud  being  raked 
or  fafciculated,  or  radiated,  found  on  the  granitical  out,  is  melted  afterwards  in  a  furnace,  and  a  very, 
mountain  at  Canarach.  Thefe  crydals  melt  before  fine  copper  is  produced:  from  100  tons  of  iron,  84. 
the  blow-pipe  with  an  arfenical  fmoke,  and  afterwards  and  fometimes  90  tons^  of  fine  copper  is  thus  pro-- 
melt,  forming  a  button  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  on  duced. 

being  melted  again  with  borax,  foon  produces  a  very  But  although  this  method  of  obtaining  copper-  has 
pure  copper.  Another  kind  of  arfenical  -cupreous  cry-  been  long  pradlifed  in  Germany,  yet  it  is  but  of  late 
dais  are  liktwife  met  with  in  the  form  of  green. cubes  years,  fays  Bifhop  Watfon  (p.  238,  of  the  fird  volume 
run  together,  with  fmooth  and  fhining  furfaces,  upon  of  his  Effays),  that  any  fuccefsful  attempts  of  this 
grey  copper-ore,  in  a  mafs  of  crydallized  compact  kind  have  been  made  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  In 
quartz,  with  various  crydals  in  itfelf ;  and  greatly  re-  this  lad,  at  lead,  it  was  quite  owing  to  an  accident, 
fembling  fmall  cubes  of  fluor.  There  are  the  very  celebrated  copper-mines  at  Arklow,  > 

VIII.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  andarfenic  with  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland  ;  and  from  thefe. 

zinc  and  iron;  brown  or  blendofe  copper- ore.  Mr  mines  iffues  a  great  quantity  of  water,  drongly  impreg- 
Monnet  found  this  ore  only  at  Catherineberg  in  Bohe-  nated  with  vitriol  of  copper.  One  of  the  workmen 
mia  ;  it  is  brown,  granulated,  and  very  hard,  and  having  accidentally  left  an  iron  (hovel  in  this  water, 
contains  from  18  to  30  per  cent .  of  copper.  he  found  it  fome  weeks  after  fo  incruded  with  a  coat 
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of  copper,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  changed  into 
copper. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mines,  in  purfuance  of  this 
hint,  made  proper  pits  and  receptacles  for  the  water  ; 
and  have  obtained,  by  means  of  foft  iron  bars  put  in¬ 
to  them,  fuch  quantities  of  copper,  that  thefe  dreams 
are  now  of  as  much  confequence  as  the  mines  them- 
felves.  One  ton  of  iron  produces  near  two  tons  of 
copper  mud  ;  and  each  ton  of  mud  produces,  when 
melted,  16  hundred  weight  of  copper,  which  fells  for 
L..10  Sterling  a  ton  more  than  the  copper  which  is 
fluxed  from  the  ore. 

There  is  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  on  the  coaft  of 
North  Wales,  a  mountain  called  Paris,  which  abounds 
in  copper-ore,  the  bed  of  ore  being  above  40  feet  in 
thicknefs.  The  leffees  of  this  mine  annually  raife  from 
fix  to  feven  thoufand  tons  of  merchantable  ore,  and 
daily  employ  above  40  furnaces  in  fmelting  it.  This 
ore  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fulphnr,  which  mud  be 
feparated  by  loading  before  it  can  be  fluxed  into  cop¬ 
per.  The  phlogidon,  with  part  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
is  difperfed  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  fire  ;  another 
part  of  the  acid  attacks  and  diffolves  fuch  a  quantity 
of  the  copper,  that  the  water  in  which  the  roaded  ore 
is  wafhed  (by  means  of  old  iron  immerfed  in  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  German  method)  produces  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fine  copper,  fo  that  the  proprietors  have  there 
obtained  in  one  year  near  100  tons  of  the  copper  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  this  water. 

If  this  wrater  was  afterwards  evaporated,  it  would 
yield  green  vitriol  or  vitriolated  iron,  at  nearly  the  rate 
of  200  tons  of  vitriol  for  each  hundred  ton  of  iron  at 
lead  ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  L.  3  Sterling  per  ton,  might 
perhaps  produce  very  good  profit  to  the  undertakers, 
if  any  fhould  fettle  fuch  a  manufacture  there. 

Befides  the  celebrated  copper-mines  at  Arklow  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  there  are  no  lefs 
than  feventeen  different  places  in  Britain  in  which 
copper- mines  are  found,  as  mentioned  by  Dr  Camp¬ 
bell  in  the  2d  vol.  p.  44.  of  his  Political  Survey  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Thefe  are  Cardiganfhire,  Chefhire,  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  Derbydiire,  Devonfhire^,  Eancafhire,  Ifle 
of  Man,  Northumberland,  Shropfhire,  Somerfetfhire, 
Staffordfhire,  Yorkfhire,  Wales,  Warwickfhire,  Wefi- 
moreland,  and  North  Britain  :  fome  that  are  worked 
at  this  time  give  fuch  large  products  of  this  metal, 
that  the  opening  more  copper-mines  in  this  ifland  would 
probably  affe£t  the  copper- trade  of  Europe  in  a  very 
considerable  manner.  The  E&on  mine,  in  the  eftate 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  on  the  frontiers  of  Der¬ 
bydiire,  but  properly  Situated  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
fordihire,  produces  at  lead  300  tons  of  copper  per  an¬ 
num.  That  of  the  mountain  called  Paris ,  in  the  ifland 
of  Anglefey,  whole  bed  of  ore  is  about  40  feet  in 
thicknefs,  produces  about  1500  tons  of  copper  in  the 
year  ;  and  the  copper-mines  of  Cornwall  produce  no 
lefs  than  4000  tons  in  the  fame  period.  Mr  Jars,  who 
vifited  thefe  mines  in  the  year  1770,  found,  upon  cal¬ 
culation,  that  the  annual  produce  of  thefe  mines  a- 
monnted  to  L.  140,000  Sterling;  and  M.  H.  Klaproth, 
in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Fofiils  of  Cornwall,  jud 
publtfhed  (in  1787),  afferts  that  this  account  is  not 
an  exaggerated  one. 

Copper  is  purified  with  lefs  difficulty  than  iron  ;  and 


its  goodnefs  is  judged  of  by  the  bright  rednefs  of  its  Copper, 
colour.  * — — J 


The  impurity  of  copper  proceeds  from  the  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  fubdances  that  are  alloyed  with  it,  ftalkzes  ^ 


on  account  of  being  naturally  contained  in  the  copper-  when  coyl. 
ores.  Iron  and  arfenic  are  the  chief  of  thefe  natural inS' 
mixtures.  The  copper-ore3  of  variegated  colours,  the 
white  copper-ores,  and  generally  thofe  mineralized  by 
fulphur,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  iron  ;  whillt 
the  blue  and  green  copper-ores  commonly  produce  a 
purer  metal,  being  free,  for  the  mod  part,  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  ferruginous  mixture.  The  great  aim,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  metallurgid  mud  be  directed  to  feparate 
thefe  mixtures  from  the  copper,  beginning  by  the  pro¬ 
per  examination  of  the  ore,  and  by  afeertaining  the 
proportion  of  fulphnr  that  may  be  required  to  fcorify 
the  quantity  of  iron  there  contained.  The  ore  fliould 
always  be  roaded  by  a  flow  fire,  in  a  clofe  furnace, 
which  contributes  the  bed  towards  fcorify ing  the  fer¬ 
ruginous  and  heterogeneous  mixtures  ;  and  the  fame 
operation  mud  be  repeated  after  the  fecond  and  third  fu- 
fion  of  the  metal,  till  its  grain  becomes  of  an  homo¬ 
geneous  fine  texture.  The  mixture  of  fulphureous  py¬ 
rites  in  the  fufion  of  the  metal  contributes  towards 
obtaining  this  objedl  ;  if  their  quality  be  chofen  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  fulphur  wanting.  Blit  in 
the  fecond,  third,  and  following  operations,  only  pure 
fulphur  fhould  be  added,  to  fcorify  the  remainder  of 
the  iron  that  is  dill  intermixed  with  the  copper.  This 
fhould  be  done  when  the  metal  is  already  well  fufed  ; 
covering  it  immediately  with  a  proper  quantity  of  char¬ 
coal,  and  feparating  the  fcoria  or  drofs  formed  on  the 
furface  of  the  fufed  metal. 

The  copper  extra&ed  from  thofe  mines  near  New- 
fol,  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  faid  to  be  ufually  melted 
14  times  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  Thefe  are  the  great- 
ed  copper-mines  in  all  Hungary.  There  are,  however, 
other  mines,  whofe  copper  requires  far  lefs  fufions  to 
be  well  purified.  The  above  was  the  procefs  of  Mr 
Delius,  dire&or  of  the  mines  of  Bannat  near  Temefware 
in  Hungary,  propofed  by  him  to  the  imperial  board 
of  the  Audrian  mines. 

Pure  copper  allowed  to  cool  flowly  will  form  itfelf 
into  regular  crydallizations,  which  the  Abbe  Mongaz 
deferibes  as  quadrangular  pyramids,  fometimes  folid, 
and  fometimes  compofed  of  other  fimilar  fmall  pyra¬ 
mids  laterally  adhering.  When  heated  it  becomes  co¬ 
loured  on  its  furface,  nearly  in  the  fume  manner  as 
deel ;  the  colours  are  blue,  yellow,  and  ladly  violet ; 
it  does  not  melt  but  by  a  violent  white  heat,  though 
much  inferior  to  that  which  melts  iron.  When  in  a  Bums  witfl 
date  of  fulion  it  appears  covered  with  a  green  flame,  a  green 
which  the  filings  of  the  metal  likewife  produce  when  w^ec 
projected  through  flame;  and  hence  are  nfed  in  fire-mSlte 
works,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  The  cryflalli- 
zation  of  the  metal  above  mentioned  is  bed  perceived 
by  differing  the  metal  to  cool  dowly  ;  and  after  the  fur- 
face  is  become  congealed,  the  fluid  portion  being  pour-  Particular 
ed  off,  the  remaining  folid  part  is  found  to  be  cryftal- deferiptbn 
lized  in  pyramids,  which  are  more  regular  and  large  cr^' 
in  proportion  as  the  fufion  has  been  more  complete  A  * 
and  cooling  more  gradual.  The  pyramids,  according 
to  Fourcroy,  are  quadrangular,  and  appear  to  be  form¬ 
ed  of  a  great  number  of  o&ahedrons  inferted  into  one 

another. 
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When  heated  with  excefs  of  air,  this  metal 


Copper,  another  .  . „lt,  CiAIO  liltuu 

"v - '  bums  at  ns  Air  face,  and  is  converted  into  a  calx  of  a 

dirk  red  coIju-*,  in  proportion  as  it  abfoibs  the  bafe 
of  the  dephlogifticated  part  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
How°the  calx  m3>r  be  eafliF  ob^ned  by  heating  a  ball  of  cop- 
calx  is  <<b-  per  red-hot,  the  form  of  which  caufes  the  calx  to  fcale 
tained.  off;  and  the  fame  efFecf  takes  place  when  red-hot  cop¬ 
per  is  quenched  in  cold  water  ;  the  ffparation  of  the 
ealx  being  promoted  by  the  fudden  contraaion  of  the 
metal.  This  calx  is  called  the  fcales  of  copper,  and 
may  be  further  calcined  till  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brown; 
2t  after  which,  by  violent  heat,  it  may  be  melted  into  a 
phe  fcorire  blackith  or  deep  reddifh  brown  mafs»  The  fcoriae  may 
Ipartlyredu- partly  be  reduced  without  any  additional  phlogiilon  ; 
red  without  for  the  founders,  who  buy  them  of  the  copperfmitbs, 
uutien.  taj.e  nQ  oli,er  troub]e  Wl*th  them  than  that  of  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  large  crucibles  on  the  melted  copper, 
with  which  they  incorporate  by  fufion  ;  and  the  fame 
method  is  made  ufe  of  to  melt  the  filings.  The  calx 
of  copper  appears  to  poffefs  fome  faline  properties,  but 
^  its  nature  has  not  yet  been  afeertained. 

Copper  Copper  calcines  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  is 
ufts  by  ex- converted  into  a  green  lull  or  calx,  which  is  in  fome 
iofure  to  degree  foluble  in  water,  and  communicates  a  tafle  as 
r,T’ but  well  as  pernicious  qualities  to  it.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  this  rull  does  not  corrode  the  internal 
parts  like  that  of  iron,  but  is  confined  to  the  furface  ; 
and  thus,  inftead  of  deflroying,  contributes,  for  a  lono* 
time  at  leall,  to  the  prefer nation  of  the  metal.  This 
is  particularly  obfervabie  in  the  antique  medals  andfta- 
tues,  which  are  very  well  prefer ved  under  a  covering 
of  rufl:.  The  antiquarians  call  this  cruft  patina ,  and 
Pl,t  a  high  value  upon  the  pieces  of  antiquity  covered 
<rper on  Wltb  >  but  the  Italians  and  others  have  got  a  me- 
ledals.  thod  of  imitating  this  cruft,  and  thus  there  is  great 
danger  of  being  deceived. 

Qualities  of  Copper,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,  adls  as 
i:s  metal  a  violent  emetic,  and  has  been  generally  accounted 
'hen  taken  poifonous,  though  lately  received  with  fome  applaufe 

nabodyU’int°.^lie  matena  mecbca  as  a  tonic.  The  pernicious 
qualities,  however,  and  very  difagreeable  tafle  which 
it  certainly  communicates  on  fome  occasions,  render  it 
highly  neceffary  to  obferve  fome  cautions  in  the  ufe  of 
this  metal,  of  which  io  many  kitchen  utenfils  are  made. 
Befides  an  exa&  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  it  is  altoge¬ 
ther  improper  to  let  any  fluid  remain  in  a  copper  vef- 
fel  till  it  be  cold ;  for  copper  is  much  more  calcinable 
in  the  cold  than  when  heated.  Mr  Fourcroy  explains 
this  by  fuppofing  the  calcination  to  be  produced  by 
water  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  divifion  :  as  long,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  fluid  is  boiling  and  the  veflel  hot,  the  aque¬ 
ous  vapour  does  not  adhere  to  its  furface  ;  but  when 
the  veffel  is  cold,  the  drops  of  water  which  adhere  to 
its  Tides  calcine  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  green  calx.  The 
air  and  the  cretaceous  acid  (fixed  air)*  he  fays,  alfo 
contribute  greatly  to  this  calcination  ;  for  by  diililiing 
the  rufl  of  copper  fixed  air  lias  been  obtained. 

Tn  order  to  prevent  the  pernicious  effects  of  copper, 
the  veffels  made  of  it  are  ufually  covered  w'ith  tin  in 
theinfide.  To  tin  copper-  veffels,  they  are  firit  feraped 
clean  and  bright  ;  after  which  they  aie  rubbed  with 
fal  ammoniac  to  clean  them  more  perfedlly.  They  are 
then  heated  and  fprinkled  with  powdered  refin,  which 
prevents  the  furface  of  the  copper  from  being  calcined  ; 
after  which  the  melted  tin  is  poured  cn  and  fpread  a- 
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bout.  It  is,  however,  juftly  complained,  that  the  Copper. 

tmmng  of  copper- veffels  Is  not  fufficlent  to  defend  them  - v - 1 

from  the  Jumn  of  the  air,  moifture,  and  faline  fub- 
ftances  ;  becaufe  tnefe  veffels,  even  when  well  tinned, 
are  obfervtd  to  be  lubjeft  to  rull.  This  might  poffi! 
bly  be  remedied  by  a  thicker  covering  of  tin  ;  and  a 

ed  «fFd-Ulh  l  l  k,"e  wa8  fon',e  time  aS°  eftablidi- 
at  Edinburgh,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 

much  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public ;  which,  how! 
ever,  is  no  objeftion  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  invention, 
i  he  method  employed  was  to  make  the  furface  of  the 
copper  very  rough,  with  a  machine  contrived  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  tin  put  upon  It  In  this  fituatlon  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  the  copper  was  hammeied  fmooth  as  before. 

Mr  Fourcroy  objefts  to  this  thicker  coveting  of  tin, 
that  there  “  is  reafon  to  fear  that  a  degree  of  heat 
tuperior  to  that  of  boiling  water,  to  which  thefe  vef¬ 
fels  are  often  expofed,  would  melt  the  tin  and  leave 
the  lui  face  of  the  copper  uncovered.”  This  obit&ion 
is  furely  void  of  foundation  :  for  as  long  as  there  re- 
mains  any  liquid  in  the  veffel,  the  tin  will  not  melt 
though  the  heat  were  applied  to  it  dire&ly  without 
any  intervention  of  copper  ;  and  if  a  dry  heat  were 
applied,  a  thin  covering  of  tin  would  be  Itiil  lefs  able 
o  rehlt  it  than  a  thick  one.  Our  author,  however, 
obferves,  that  to  prevent  this  accident  the  tin  may  be 
alloyed  with  iron,  filver,  or  platina,  to  diminiih  its 
lulibdity,  and  render  it  capable  of  being  applied  in 
thicker  ftrata  on  the  copper.  Alloys  of  this  kind,  he 
tells  us,  are  already  ufed  in  feveral  manufactures. 

The  very  fmall  quantity  of  tin  required  to  cover  the  Very  fmall 
furface  of  the  copper  is  furprifmg ;  a  veffel  of  o  quantity  of 
inches  in  diameter  and  3^  inches  in  depth,  being tin  required 
found  to  gain  no  more  than  21  grains  by  this  opera- for  th!* 
tion.  This  fmall  quantity  is  neverthelefs  fufficient  tovur^Ct 
prevent  the  dangers  which  might  arife  from  the  ufe  of 
copper-veffels,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to  allow  fub- 
fiances  capable  of  dilTolving  the  tin  to  remain  too  long 
in  them  ;  but  more  efpecially  that  the  tin  be  frequently 
renewed,  as  the  friaion,  heat,  and  a&ion  of  fpoons, 
with  which  the  included  fubftances  are  ftirred,  very 
foon  deftroyit.  ■  There  is  likewife  another  caufe  of  Bell  ILd  of 
apprehenfion,  according  to  our  author,  viz.  that  the  tin  might  to 
tin  is  often  adoyed  with  lead,  even  to  the  quantity  of be  employ- 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  ;  in  which  cafe  the  latter  may  ed# 
exert  its  mifehievous  influence,  efpecially  as  it  is  known 
that  lead  is  eafily  foluble  in  fatty  fubftances.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  fophiflication,  he  is  of  opinion  that  govern¬ 
ment  fhould  take  fufficient  care  that  the  braziers  be 
not  deceived  in  the  tin  they  purchafe,  and  that  they 
may  not  employ  any  but  the  Malacca  or  Banea  tin,  in 
the  ftate  it  is  received  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  without 
having  been  alloyed  or  melted  by  the  pewterers.  A 
better  method,  however,  feems  to  be  that  propol'ed  by  *,,■ 

M.  Fohe  of  Rouen,  to  ufe  veffels  of  forged  iron  co-  Zinc  re¬ 
vered  over  on  the  mfide  with  zinc,  which,  he  fays,  commend- 
have  already  been  ufed  with  advantage  by  certain  per-  cd  Inflead 
fons  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wiffied  that  its  ufe  might  be- °f  tin* 
come  more  general.  ® 

Copper  is  alfo  ufed  in  mixture  with  other  metals, 

&c  CSd  wiA  tin^’  dyeing,  mi,,,  res  of 

dec.  Mixed  with  tin  in  conliderable  quantity,  it  pro-  copperwith 

duces  13 l ll-m eta l  ;  with  a fmaller  proportion  Bron ze  •  <iti',er  “6- 

with  zinc  it  forms  Brass,  Pinchbeck,  or  Similor’ taU- 

Manhejm  gold,  &c.  according  to  the  proportion  ;  it 

^  beir 
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being  always  obfervable,  that  the  compounds  moil  near¬ 
ly  refembling  gold  in  colour  have  the  leail  du&ility  and 
are  moil  brittle.  See  thefe  articles,  and  Chemistry- 
Index. 

With  regard  to  the  poifonous  qualities  of  copper 
when  taken  into  the  body,  much  lefs  danger  feems  to 
arife  than  from  thofe  of  arfenic,  on  account  of  its  edfy 
folubility ;  nor  indeed  have  we  met  with  any  well  au¬ 
thenticated  in  Ranee  of  a  perfon  who  has  Hied  in  con- 
fequence  of  fwallowing  even  verdigreafe  itfelf.  In  one 
cafe,  where  an  unlucky  boy  had  fwallowed  fome  bits 
of  this  fubilance  thrown  out  of  a  chemifi's  laboratory, 
the  fymptoms  were  only  violent  ficknefs  and  vomiting, 
from  which  he  recovered  by  drinking  warm  water 
largely  ;  and  probably  nothing  elfe  would  be  requifite 
in  any  cafe,  though  Mr  Fourcroy  advifes  emetlcsy  abun¬ 
dance  of  water,  liver  of  fulphur,  alkalis,  &c.  The 
ufe  of  emetics  in  fuch  a  cafe,  however,  feems  altoge¬ 
ther  fuperfluous ;  fince  verdigreafe,  in  the  quantity  of 
a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  has  been  ordered  by 
fome  medical  writers  in  the  cafe  of  poifon  fwallowed 
otherwife,  as  the  emetic  moil  quick  in  its  operation 
that  could  be  thought  of. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  fa&itious  green 
vitriol.  See  Chemistry  Index  ~ 

COPPERPLATE.  See  Engraving. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confiRing  of 
under-woods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  raifed  either  by  (ow¬ 
ing  or  planting. 

COPTOS  (anc.  geog.),  a  famous  trading  town  of 
the  Thebais,  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  fome 
diftartce  from  the  Nile ;  others  place  it  in  a  fmall  ifland 
in  the  Nile,  on  which,  however,  it  had  a  port.  Here 
Ifis,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ofiris,  cut  one  of  her 
locks  and  put  on  mourning  ;  and  hence  the  name  Cop - 
tos9  fignifying  privation.  A  proof  this  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  place*  And  for  this  reafon  the  Ifiaci, 
or  priefls  of  Ifis,  were  bald,  according  to  Juvenal. 

COPULATION,  the  a£t  of  generation,  or  the  con- 
grefs  of  the  male  and  female,  otherwife  called  coition. 
See  Generation. 

COPY,  in  a  law  fenfe,  a  tranfeript  of  a  writing  or 
inftrument,  made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfa&ion  of  fome 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  in  order  to  preferve  the 
memory  thereof. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original 
work  ;  particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  &c. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufeript  or 
original  of  a  book  given  to  print  from. 

Copt -Hold,  a  tenure  f  r  which  a  tenant  has  no¬ 
thing  to  fhow  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  tile 
Reward  of  the  lord's  court. 

It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure  ;  bccaufe  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not 
{imply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cu- 
flom  of  the  manor  by  which  fuch  eRate  is  defcendible, 
and  the  tenant's  heirs  may  inherit  it ;  and  a  copy-holder, 
fo  long  as  he  does  his  fervices,  and  does  not  break  the 
cuflom,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord  ;  and  if  he  be, 
he  (hall  have  trtfpais  againft  him.  See  the  articles 
Tenure  and  Villenage. 

Copr-Holder,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  land-; 
or  tenements  within  a  manor,  which  time  out  of  mind, 
by  u  and  cuflom  of  the  manor,  ha  e  been  demiUblc, 
and  ifed  to  fuch  a3  will  take  them  in  fee-fimple 
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or  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according*  to  the  Copy. 

Cuflom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roll ;  but  is  ge-  y1-* 
nerally  where  the  tenant  has  fuch  eflate  either  in  fee 
or  for  three  lives. 

CoPY-Righty  the  right  which  ari  author  may  be  fup* 
pofed  to  have  in  his  own  original  literary  compoli*4 
tions ;  fo  that  no  other  perfon,  without  his  leave, 
may  publifh  or  make  profit  of  the  copies.  When  a 
man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powers  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  Original  work,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  that  identical  work  as  lie  pleafes ;  and  any 
attempt  to  take  it  from  him,  or  vary  the  difpofition 
he  has  made  of  it,  is  an  invafion  of  his  right  of  pro^ 
perty.  Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  compofition 
confiRs  entirely  in  the  feutiment  and  the  language ; 
the  fame  conceptions,  clothed  in  the  fame  worth, 
mufl  neceflarily  be  the  fame  compofition  ;  and  whatever 
method  be  taken  of  conveying  that  compofition  to  the 
car,  or  to  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  or 
by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the 
author  which  is  fo  conveyed;  and  no  other  man  (it 
hath  been  thought)  can  helve  a  right  to  convey  or 
transfer  it  without  his  confent,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
prefsly  given.  This  confent  may  peHiaps  be  tacitly 
given  when  an  author  permits  his  work  to  be  publifh- 
ed  without  any  referve  of  right,  and  without  Ramp¬ 
ing  on  it  any  marks  of  ownerfhip;  it  is  then  a  prefent 
to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  new  highway  :  but  in  cafe  of  a  bargain  for 
a  iingle  imprefiion,  or  a  total  fale  or  gift  of  the  copy¬ 
right;  in  the  one  cafe  the  reveriion  hath  been  thought 
to  continue  in  the  original  proprietor;  in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  exclufive  rights,  to  be 
perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclufive  right  of  the 
manufeript,  and  all  which  it  contains,  belongs  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  the  owner  before  it  is  printed  or  pub- 
lifhed;  yet  from  the  inRant  of  publication,  the  exqlu- 
Rve  right  of  an  author  or  his  alfigns  to  the  foie  com¬ 
munication  of  his  ideas  immediately  vanifhes  and  eva¬ 
porates  ;  as  being  a  right  of  too  fubtile  and  unfub- 
Rantial  a  nature  to  become  the  fubjedl  of  property 
at  t,he  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being  guard¬ 
ed  by  pofitive  Ratute  and  fpecial  provifions  of  the  ma- 
giRrate. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote 
any  thing,  though  ever  fo  elegantly,  on  the  paper  or 
parchment  of  another,  the  writing  fliould  belong  to 
the  original  owner  of  the  materials  on  which  it  was 
written :  meaning  certainly  nothing  more  thereby 
than  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  writing,  for 
which  it  dire&ed  the  fciibe  to  receive  a  fatisfa&ion  ; 
efpecially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  fuch 
as  a  pifture  painted  on  another  man's  canvas,  the 
fame  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  We  find 
no  other  mention  in  the  law  of  any  property  in  the 
works  of  the  underfianding,  though  the  fale  of  litera¬ 
ry  copies,  for  the  purpofes  of  recital  or  multiplication, 
is  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence,  Mar¬ 
tial,  and  Statius.  Neither  with  11s  in  Britain  hath 
there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determination 
upon  the  light  of  authors  at  the  common  law.  It  was 
determined  in  the  cafe  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  in  B.  R . 

Pafch.  9  Geo.  III.  1769,  that  an  exclufive  copy-right 
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in  authors  fubfifted  by  the  common  law.  ttllcl. 

wards,  in  the  cafe  of  Donaldfon  v.  Bechet,  before  the 
,houfe  of  lords,  which  was  finally  determined  2 2d 
Febiuaiy  1 7 74>  't  was  held  that  no  copy-right  fub- 
fiils  in  authors,  after  the  expiration  of  the  feveral 
terms  created  by  the  ftatute  8  Ann  c.  19.  This  ila- 
tnte  declares,  that  the  author  and  his  affigns  fhall 
have  the  whole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  his 
works  lor  the  term  of  14  years,  and  no  longer ;  and 
alfo  piotefts  that  property  by  additional  penalties  and 
forfeitures ;  dicing  farther,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
that  term  the  author  himfelf  be  living,  the  right  (hall 
then  return  to  him  for  another  term  of  the  fame  dura- 
tion. 

COQUES  (Gonzalo),  an  efteemed  painter  of  por¬ 
traits  and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1618, 
and  was  a  difciple  of  the  old  David  Ryekaert ;  under 
whofe  direction  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  cul¬ 
tivate  thofe  promifing  talents  which  lie  poftefTcd  ;  not 
only  by  praAifing  the  bell  rules  adminillered  to  him 
by  his  inftructor,  but  alfo  by  lludying  nature  with 
fmgular  attention. — He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Van- 
dyck;  and  fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artifl  as 
his  model,  had  the  happinefs  of  fo  far  fucceeding,  that 
next  to  him  he  was  elleemed  equal  to  any  other  pain¬ 
ter  of  his  time. — In  the  fchool  of  Ryekaert  he  had 
been  accuftomed  to  paint  converfations,  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  compofed  fubjefts  of  fancy  like  Teniers,  O- 
ftade,  and  his  mailer ;  and  by  that  habit,  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  very  agreeable  llyle  of  portrait  painting,  in  a 
kind  of  historical  converfations,  which  feemed  much 
more  acceptable .  to  perfons  of  tafte  than  the  general 
manner  of  painting  portraits,  and  procured  him  great 
reputation  and  riches.  In  that  way  he  compofed  fe- 
vcral  fine  pi&ures  for  king  Charles  I.  and  likewife  fe¬ 
veral  for  the  areliduke  Leopold,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange;  which  latter  prince,  as  a  mark  of  refpedl, 
prefented  Coques  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold 
medal  on  which  the  bull  of  that  prince  was  impreffed. 
He  died  in  1684. — He  had  an  excellent  pencil;  his 
portraits  were  well  deligned,  with  eafy  natural  atti¬ 
tudes  ;  he  difpofed  the  figures  in  his  compofition  fo 
as  to  avoid  conftifion  or  embarraflment  ;  he  gave  an 
extraordinary  elearnefs  of  colour  to  his  heads  and 
hands  ;  and  his  touch  was  free,  firm,  and  broad,  a 
cirenmflance  very  uncommon  in  works  of  a  fmall  fize. 

COQUIMRO,  a  port-town  of  Chili,  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  fituated  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

W.  Long.  75.  10.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

COll  caroli,  in  allronomy,  an  extraconllellated 
liar  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituated  between  the 
coma  Berenices ,  and  vrfa  major ;  fo  called  by  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley  in  honour  of  king  Charles. 
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But  after-  agreeable  beverage,  and  like  the  Nepenthe  of  the  CoracUs. 

Greeks,  exhilarates  the  mind.  From  the  fimilitude - v - - 

ot  iound  in  the  name,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
chara,  the  root  discovered  by  the  foldiers  of  Carfar  at 
JJyrrhachium,  which  lleeped  in  milk  was  fuch  a  relief  to 
the  familhed  army  Or  we  may  reafonably  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  Caledonian  food  deferibed  by  Dio, 
of  winch  the  quantity  of  *  bean  would  prevent  botli 
hunger  and  tlnrft  :  and  this,  fays  the  hiltorian,  they 
have  ready  for  all  oeeafions.  ; 

C(^ACIAS> the  Roller,  in  ornithology;  a  n-e- 
nus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  pic*,  the  characters  of 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  ftraight,  bending  towards  the 
tip,  with  the  edges  cultrated  :  the  noftrils  are  narrow 
and  naked ;  the  legs  for  the  rnoft  part  fhort  ;  the  toes 
placed  three  before  and  one  behind,  and  divided  to 
their  origin.  Phis  genus  is  not  confined  to  one  fpot  v 
of  the  globe,  as  one  or  other  of  the  different  fpeeies 
may  be  met  with  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  it. 

1.  The  garrula,  or  garrulous  roller,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  jay;  the  bill  black,  and  at  the-bafe  befet  with 
brinies,  but  do  not  cover  the  noftrils:  the  head,  neck, 
breaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a  light  bluifh  green  ;  back 
and  fcapulars,  reddifh  brown  ;  coverts  on  the  rkfoe  of 
the  wing  rich  blue,  beneath  them  pale  green  ;  upper 
part  and  tips  of  tfte  quills  dufky  ;  the  lower  parts  of  a 
fine  deep  blue  ;  rump,  of  this  laft  colour  :  tail  forked, 
of  a  light  blue  ;  the  outer  feather  tipped  with  black 
above,  and  beneath  with  deep  blue,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
fuch  part  of  the  quill  feathers  as  is  black  above ;  the 
other  tail  feathers  are  dull  green  :  the  legs  are  fhort, 
and  of  a  dirty  yellow. .  Mr  Pennant  obferves  that 
thefc  birds  are  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in 
moft  parts  of  which  it  is  a  bird  of  paffage.  Mention 
is  made  of  them  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  far  as  Africa  on  the  other;  not  that  they 
are  found  in  all  the  parts  between,  nor  in  the  lame 
plenty.  Willoughby  tells  us,  that  in  Germany,  Si¬ 
cily,  and  Malta,  they  are  fo  common  as  to  be  fold  in 
the  markets,  and  in  poulterers  {hops.  Adanfon  fays, 
that  it  “  comes  to  refide  for  fome  months  of  the  fom- 
mer  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  goes  back 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Senegal,”  ha¬ 
ving  fhot  one  on  board  the  ftiip,  on  its  paffage,  in  A- 
pril.  FrifcU  obferves,  that  it  makes  its  neft  m  woods, 
where  there  is  birch  ;  that  it  does  not  come  to  its  co¬ 
lour  till  the  fecond  year;  flies  in  troops  in  autumn *$ 
often  feen  in  tilled  grounds,  with  rooks  and  other 
birds,  fearching  for  worms,  fmall  feeds,  and  roots. 

Its  fiefh  taftes  like  that  of  a  turtle.  It  is  faid  alfo 
fometimes  to  make  the  neft  in  holes  in  the  ground, 


in  one  of  which  nefts  two  eggs  were  found.  The 


Cor  Hydra ,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  ... 
the  conftellation  of  'hydra. 

Cor  LeotiiSy  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  'Leo. 

CoR-meilky  a  noted  plant,  common  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  Its  roots  dried  are  the  fupport  of 
the  highlanders  in  long  journeys,  amidft  the  barren 
hills  deftitute  of  fupports  of  life ;  and  a  fmall  quantity, 
like  the  alimentary  powders,  will  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
pel  the  attacks  of  hunger.  Infufed  in  liquor  it  is  ao 
Vo l.  V.  Part  II. 


is  generally  filthy,  from  the  young  evacuating  their 
excrements  therein  ;  whence  by  fome  it  was  laid  to 
make  the  neft  of  exifements.  We  are  told  in  the 
Britifh  Zoology,  that  it  has  been  twice  fhot  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  remaikable  for  making  a  chattering  nolle, 
whence  its  name. 

2.  The  blue-ftripcd  roller  is  in  length  eight  inches;  Plate 
Liie  bill  three  quarters  cf  an  inch  long,  bent  at  the  FALIX* 
tip,  and  of  a  black  eolour  :  the  iridts  are  red  :  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  deep  blue-black,  daihed 
with  ftreaks  of  greenifh  blue :  the  tail  and  Ws  are 
black.  It  inhabits  New  Caledonia. 

3  K  3.  The 


Caraco 

II 

Corallina. 
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g.  The  Cliinefe  roller  is  of  the  fize  of  a  jay  : 
bill  and  irides  are  red:  the  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  are  green: 
through  the  eyes  on  each  fide  is  a  black  ftripe  :  the 
under  parts  of  the  body,  from  chin  to  vent,  are  yel- 
lovvifh  white,  tinged  with  green  ;  but  the  thighs  are 
grey  :  the  wing  coverts  are  olive  brown  ;  quills  the 
fame,  with  a  mixture  of  chefnut  in  fome  ;  and  others, 
neareft  the  body,  tipped  with  white  :  the  tail  is  live 
inches  in  length,  and  wedge- fhaped,  the  outer  fea¬ 
thers  fhortening  by  degrees  like  that  of  a  magpie  ;  all 
of  them  are  more  or  lefs  green,  verging  to  black  near 
the  ends  ;  the  tips  of  all  are  white  :  the  legs  and 
claws  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  longer  than  in  other  rol¬ 
lers.  It  inhabits  China,  and  is  called  at  Canton  Sau- 
tci-hoang .  It  is  not  very  common. 

There  are  1 3  other  fpecies  enumerated  by  ornitho- 
logifts;  though  many  of  them  doubtful,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  only  varieties. 

CORACO-brachialis,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  mufcle  in  the  arm,  ferving  to  raife  it  upwards. 

CORACOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  fnarp  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fcapula.  See  Anatomy,  n°47. 

CORACOMANTES,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who 
foretold  events  from  their  obfervations  on  crows. 

CORALLINA,  or  Coral,  in  zoology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  The  trunk 
is  radicated,  jointed,  and  calcareous.  The  fpecies  are 
eight,  diftinguifhed  by  the  form  of  their  branches, 
and  are  found  in  the  ocean  adhering  to  ftones,  bones, 
fhells,  &c.  The  corals  were  formerly  believed  to  be 
vegetable  fubftances  hardened  by  the  air;  but  are 
now  known  to  be  compofed  of  congeries  of  animals, 
which  are  even  endued  with  the  faculty  of  moving 
fpontaneoufly. 

The  1  (lands  in  the  South-fea  are  moftly  coral  rocks 
covered  over  with  earth.  The  little  creatures,  which 
have  fcarce  fenfation  enough  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
plants,  build  up  a  rocky  flru&ure  from  the  bottom 
of  that  fea,  too  deep  to  be  meafured  by  human  art, 
till  it  reaches  the  furface.  Some  of  thefe  coralline  if- 
lands  appear  to  be  of  a  much  older  date  than  others ; 
particularly  the  Friendly  iflands  :  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  thefe  fubmarine  works  are  continually  going  on, 
new  iflands  may  by  that  means  frequently  be  produced. 

M.  de  Pyffonnel  of  Marfeilles,  in  confequence  of  a 
feries  of  experiments  and  obfervations  from  about  the 
year  1720  to  1750,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
threw  a  proper  light  upon  the  nature  and  produ&icn 
of  coral  and  fimilar  marine  fubftances.  Thofe  bodies, 
which  the  count  de  Marfigli  imagined  to  be  flowers, 
this  ingenious  naturalift  difeovered  to  be  infe&s  inha¬ 
biting  the  coral  ;  for  upon  taking  branches  of  it  out 
of  the  water,  the  flowers,  which  proceeded  from  a 
number  of  white  points  anfwering  to  the  holes  that 
pierced  the  bark,  and  the  radiation  of  which  refembled 
the  flower  of  the  olive-tree,  entered  into  the  bark  and 
difappeared;  but  upon  being  again  reftored  to  the 
water,  they  were  fome  hours  after  perceptible.  Thefe 
flowers  fpread  on  white  paper  loft  their  tranfparency, 
and  became  red  as  they  dried.  The  holes  in  the  bark 
correfpond  to  fmall  cavities  upon  the  fubftance  of  the 
coral;  and  when  the  bark  is  removed,  there  may  be 
feen  an  infinite  quantity  of  little  tubes  connecting  the 
baik  with  the  inner  fubftance,  befides  a  great  number 
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The  of  fmall  glands  adhering  to  them;  and  from  thefe  tubes  Corallina, 
and  glands  the  milky  juice  of  coral  iflues  forth  :  the 
holes  in  the  bark  are  the  openings  through  which  the 
infe&s  that  form  thefe  fubftances  for  their  habitation 
come  forth  ;  and  thofe  cavities  which  are  partly  in  the 
bark  and  partly  in  the  fubftance,  are  the  cells  which 
they  inhabit.  The  organs  of  the  animal  are  contained 
in  the  tubes,  and  the  glandules  are  the  extremities  of 
its  feet,  and  the  milky  liquor  rs  the  blood  and  juice 
of  the  animal,  which  are  more  or  lefs  abundant  in 
^proportion  to  its  health  and  vigour.  W  lien  the  in- 
feefts  are  dead,  they  corrupt,  and  communicate  to  the 
water  the  fmell  of  putrid  fifh.  This  juice  or  liquor 
runs  along  the  furrows  perceived  upon  the  proper 
fubftance  or  body  of  coral,  and  flopping  by  little  and 
little  becomes  fixed  and  hard,  and  is  changed  into 
ftone  ;  and  being  (topped  in  the  bark,  caufes  the  co¬ 
ral  to  increafe  proportionably  and  in  every  direction. 

In  forming  coral,  and  other  marine  productions  of 
this  clafs,  the  animal  labours  like  thofe  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  kind,  each  according  to  his  fpecies  ;  and  their 
productions  vary  according  to  their  feveral  forms,  mag¬ 
nitudes,  and  colours. 

The  coral  infeCt,  or  polype,  M.  Peyffonnel  obferves, 
expands  itfelf  in  water,  and  contracts  itfelf  in  air,  or 
when  it  is  touched  with  the  hand  in  water,  or  acid  li¬ 
quors  are  poured  upon  it :  and  he  aCtuully  faw  thefe 
infeCts  move  their  claws  or  legs,  and  expand  them- 
felves,  when  the  fea-water  containing  coral  was  placed 
near  the  fire,  and  keep  them  in  their  expanded  ftate 
when  feparated  from  the  coral  in  boiling  water.  Bro¬ 
ken  branches  of  coral  have  been  obferved  to  fallen 
themfelves  to  other  branches,  and  have  continued  to 
grow  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  they  are  conneCled 
with  detached  pieces  of  rock  and  other  fubftances* 
from  which  no  nouviftiment  could  be  derived.  The 
coral  infeCls  in  their  cells,  not  having  been  injured, 
continue  their  operations  *  and  as  they  draw  no  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  ftone  of  the  coral,  they  are  able  to 
increafe  in  a  detached  and  feparate  ftate.'  Coral  was 
found  to  be  equally  red  in  the  fea  as  out  of  it ;  and  it 
was  more  fining  when  juft  taken  out  of  the  water 
than  even  when  it  is  polifhed  ;  and  the  bark  by  being 
dried  becomes  fomewhat  pale.  M.  Peyffonnel  found 
that  it  grows  in  different  directions,  fometimes  per¬ 
pendicularly  downwards,  fometimes  horizontally,  and 
fometimes  upwards ;  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  fea,  o- 
pen  to  every  expofure. 

This  fyftem  was  little  regarded,  though  firft  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in 
1727,  till  Mr  Trembley’s  difeovery  of  the  frefh- water 
polype;  but  fince  that  time,  it  has  (been  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  of  M.  Bernard  de  Jufiieu  on  the  fea- 
coafts  of  Normandy,  and  thofe  of  M.  de  Reaumur  near 
Rochelle.  M.Donati  of  Turin  has  alfo  adopted  the  fame 
hypothefis,  viz.  that  coral  is  a  mafs  of  animals  of  the 
polype  kind ;  and  inftead  of  reprefenting  the  polype 
beds  and  cells  which  they  contain  as  the  work  of  po¬ 
lypes,  he  thinks  it  more  juft  to  fay,  that  coral  and 
other  coralline  bodies  have  the  fame  relation  to  the  po¬ 
lypes  united  to  them,  that  there  is  between  the  (hell 
of  a  fnail  and  the  fnail  itfelf,  or  the  bones  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  and  the  animal  itfelf. 

The  fame  fyftem  has  alfo  been  excellently  illnftrated 
and  eftablifhed  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  anfwer  to  the  objec¬ 
tions 
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Coralline  lions  of  Dr  Batter  of  Zealand,  and  Dr  Pallas  of  Ber- 
Corah  w}10  ftill  refer  corallines  to  the  vegetable  kin<*- 

1 — v - dom.  °  * 

There  are  properly  but  three  kinds  of  coral ;  red, 
white,  and  black  :  the  black  is  the  rarefl,  and  moft 
cfleemed ;  but  the  red  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine. 

]t  mail  be  chofen  thick,  fmooth,  and  Alining,  and  of 
a  beautiful  red,  not  covered  with  any  tartareous  mat¬ 
ter.  However,  this  fub  fiance  is  now  fcarce  ever  pre¬ 
ferred  by  any  intelligent  pra&itioner. 

When  coral  is  newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  the 
fmall  protuberances  on  its  furface  are  foft,  and  yield, 
on  being  prefled,  a  milky  juice  which  effervefees  with 
acids.  The  cortical  part  with  which  the  coral  is  all 
over  covered  is  not  near  lb  compadl  as  the  internal, 
and  may  eafily  be  taken  off  whilft  frefli ;  and  from 
this  part  it  is  lifually  freed  before  it  comes  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  greateft  coral  trade  is  in  Genoa  and  Leg¬ 
horn.  The  fmall  fprigs  unfit  for  ornamental  ufes  are 
in  the  (hops  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder;  which, 
however,  has  no  medicinal  virtues  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  teftacea.  Coral  is  not  unfrequently  imitated  by 
artificial  compofitions,  fome  of  which  are  made  to  re- 
femble  it  exactly  ;  but  the  abufe  may  be  difeovered 
by  fire,  the  counterfeit  not  affording  the  alkaline  earth 
which  is  afforded  by  the  genuine  coral.  The  colour- 
ing  ingredients  in  the  artificial  coral  are  cinnabar  and 
minium,  both  of  which  are  eafily  difeovered.  The 
natural  coral  feems  to  receive  its  colour  from*  iron  ; 
for  fpirit  of  vitriol  acquires  from  it  a  ferruginous 
tafte  ;  and  on  calcining  the  coral,  fome  particles  are 
found  among  the  afhes  that  are  attracted  by  the  mag¬ 
net.  Sixteen  ounces  of  coral,  according  to  Neumann,' 
when  diflilled  in  an  open  fire,  yield  about  fix  fcruples 
and  an  half  of  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  an  empyreumatic  oil  :  from  the  caput  rnor- 
tuinn  calcined,  five  fcruples  and  a  half  of  fixed  fait 
may  be  extradled.  In  former  times,  many  extraordi¬ 
nary  virtues  were  expelled  from  this  fnbflance,  on 
account  of  its  fine  red  colour  ;  and  therefore  a  great 
number  of  methods  were  tried  to  extract  this  colour 
by  means  of  fpirit  of  wane.  None  of  thefe,  however, 
fucceeded.  A  red  colour  was  indeed  fometimes  ob¬ 
tained,  but  it  turned  out  the  fame  whether  any  coral 
was  ufed  in  the  operation  or  not.  In  fome  of  thefe 
proceffes,  however,  the  coral  lofes  its  colour.  One  me¬ 
thod  of  making  the  tin&ure  is  by  diffolving  a  pound  of 
fugar  in  a  little  water,  and  then  adding  half  a  pound 
of  wax.  A  pound  of  coral  boiled  in  this  mixture  lofes 
its  rednefs,  but  is  found  to  be  unaltered  in  other  re- 
fpedls.  In  order  to  prepare  the  timflure,  the  wax  and 
fugar  mull  be  diffidved  in  fpirit  or  wine. 

CORAL  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  on  the  fliores  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de 
la  Couronne  to  that  of  St  Tropez  ;  about  the  iiles  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca  ;  on  the  fouth  of  Sicily  ;  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  Elhiopic  ocean, 
about  cape  Negro.  The  divers  fay,  that  the  little 
branches  are  found  only  in  the  caverns  whofe  fituation 
is  parallel  to  the  earth’s  furface,  and  open  to  the  fouth. 

The  manner  of  fifhing  being  nearly  the  fame  where 
ever  coral  is  found,  it  will  fuflice  to  inftance  the  me¬ 
thod  ufed  at  the  baftion  of  France,  under  the  dire&ion 
of  the  company  ellabliflied  at  Marfeilles  for  that  fifhery. 

Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat  commanded  by  the 
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patron  or  proprietor  ;  and  when  the  net  is  thrown  by  Coral, 
the  caller,  the  reft  work  the  veffel,  and  help  to  draw  Coralline*, 
the  net  in.  The  net  is  compofed  of  two  rafters  of  "  v  ^ 
wood  tied  crofs-wife,  with  leads  fixed  to  them  :  to  thefe 
they  fallen  a  quantity  of  hemp  twilled  loofely  round, 
and  intermingled  with  fome  large  netting.  This  in- 
ftrument  is  let  dowh  wdiere  they  think  there  is  coral, 
and  pulled  up  again  when  the  coral  is  llrongly  in  tang¬ 
led  in  the  hemp  and  netting.  For  this  pnrpofe,  fix 
boats  are  fometimes  required  ;  and  if  in  hauling  in, 
the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  lifhermen  run  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  being  loft.  Before  the  filhers  go  to  fea,  they 
agree  for  the^  price  of  the  coral,  which  is  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs,  a  pound  ;  and  they  engage,  on 
pain  of  corporal  punifhment,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  crew  {hall  embezzle  any,  but  deliver  the  wdiole  to 
the  proprietors.  When  the  fifhery  is  ended,  which 
amounts  one  year  with  another  to  twenty-five  quintals 
f°r  each  boat,  it  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts  ;  of 
which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  the  callers  two,  and 
the  other  fix  men  one  each,  the  thirteenth  belongs 
to  the  company  for  payment  of  the  boat  furnifhed 
them. 

CoRAi-Stone>  a  name  for  a  kind  of  red  and  white 
agate  which  breaks  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Italy  and 
fome  parts  of  Saxony.  That  of  Rochlitz  in  Saxony 
is  the  moft  celebrated,  and  is  found  in  globules  which 
have  a  kind  of  cruft  about  them. 

CORALLINES,  in  natural  hiftory,  were  former¬ 
ly  reckoned  a  genus  of  plants,  and  Mr  Tournefort 
enumerates  36  fpecies  of  them;  but  in  the  Liunaeaa 
fyftem  they  belong  to  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  and  are 
defined  by  modern  naturaliils  to  be  fubmarine  plant- 
like  bodies,  that  confift  of  many  (lender  finely  divided 
and  jointed  branches,  rtfembling  fome  fpecies  of  mofs; 
or  animals  growing  in  the  form  of  plants,  having  their 
Hems  fixed  to  other  bodies :  thefe  Hems  are  compofed 
of  capillary  tubes,  whofe  extremities  pafs  through  a 
calcareous  cruft,  and  open  into  pores  on  the  furface. 

The  branches  are  often  jointed,  and  always  fubdivided 
into  fmaller  branches,  which  are  either  loofe  and  un¬ 
connected,  or  joined  as  if  they  were  glued  together. 

They  are  diftinguiflied  from  plants  by  their  texture 
and  hardnefs  :  they  alfo  yield  in  diftillation  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  volatile  fait ;  and  their  finell,  in  burn¬ 
ing,  refembles  that  of  burnt  horns  and  other  animal 
fubftances.  Many  of  the  corallines  feem  to  confift  of  a 
lingle  tube,  containing  a  fingle  parent  animal.  Every 
branch  emitted  contains  an  offspring  of  this  parent  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it,  and  yet  capable  of  producing  its  like 
in  the  emifiion  of  a  new  branch.  Others  confift  of 
many  luch  tubes  united,  riling  up  together,  and  en¬ 
circling  the  deferted  tubes  of  their  progenitors,  whofe 
exuviae  become  the  fnbftratum  of  a  rifing  geneiation. 

Mr  Ellis  di (tributes  corallines  into  the  vejiculated , 
bular>  celliferous ,  and  articulated  kinds. 

V eficulated  corallines  are  dillinguilhed  by  their  horny 
hollow  ramifications  :  moft  of  them  are  furnifhed  with 
little  denticles  on  their  branches,  like  leaves  on  modes; 
and  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  they  are  furniflied 
with  fmall  bodies  like  bladders,  proceeding  from  their 
flems  and  branches,  and  differing  in  form  according 
to  the  different  fpecies.  Their  colour,  when  dry,  is 
ot  a  yellowifh  or  pale  brown,  and  their  nature  is  ela- 
flic.  They  are  found  adhering  to  rocks,  fhells,  and 
3  K  2  fucufesj 
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Corallines,  fucufes,  by  fmall  root-like  tubes :  they  recover  their 

V -  form  in  water,  after  having  been  dried  ;  and  when  put 

into  vinegar,  they  caufe  no  effervefcence.  See  Plate 
CXLVII.  fig.  1.  where  a  reprefents  the  fea-tamarilk 
in  its  natural  fize,  and  A  in  which  the  denticles  are 
magnified.  Fig.  2.  b,  B,  is  the  fea-cyprefs ;  fig..  3. 
c  d ,  CD,  the  fmall  climbing  coralline  with  well  fhaped 


cups. 

' Tubular  corallines 


are  compofed  of  a  number  of 
fnnple  tubes,  growing  up  nearly  together  ;  or  of  fuch 
branched  ones  as  have  neither  denticles  nor  veficles. 
Thefe  are  horny  and  elaftic  like  the  former,  and  reco¬ 
ver  their  original  form  in  water.  Some  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  wrinkled  like  the  wfind-pipe,  and  others  like  the 
intedines  of  fmall  animah.  See  fig.  4,  E. 

Celliferous  corallines  are  thofe  which  appear,  when 
magnified,  to  be  fine  thin  ceils,  the  habitations  of  fmall 
animals  connedled  together,  and  difpofed  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  forms  like  branches.  Thefe  effervefce 
with  acids.  See  fig.  5,  F f,  with  part  (GH)  magni¬ 
fied. 

Articulated  corallines  confifl  of  fhort  pieces  of  a  flony 
or  cretaceous  brittle  matter,  whofe  furface  is  covered 
with  pores  or  cells,  which  are  joined  by  a  tough,  mem¬ 
branous,  flexile  fubftancc,  compofed  of  many  fmall 
tubes  of  the  like  nature  compared  together.  The 
Plate  ftony  part  is  foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the  other  part  re- 
CXCVIII.  mains  entire,  a ,  A,  {fig.  6.)  is  the  coralline  of  the 
fhops.  It  is  fixed  to  rocks  and  fiiells  by  fiony  joints, 
which,  as  they  rife,  are  united  to  others  by  extremely 
fine  and  (lender  tubes  :  Thefe  may  be  difeovered  by  a 
good  eye,  or  a  common  magnifier.  As  the  Hems  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves,they  become  pennated  by  fide-branches 
which  come  out  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  are  joint¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner ;  the  joints  of  this  fpecies  are 
like  the  upper  part  of  an  inverted  cone,  but  a  little 
compreffed  :  The  whole  furface  is  covered  over  with 
very  minute  circular- fhaped  cells  like  pores  ;  fee  B,  and 
*  B  1,  where  they  are  higher  magnified.  B  2,  (hows  a 
crofs  fedion  highly  magnified.  If  a  branch  of  this 
coralline  is  put  into  vinegar,  thefe  cells  are  diffolved 
with  the  whole  cretaceous  furface  5  inftead  of  which 
there  appear  rows  of  minute  ramifications,  which  feem 
to  have  communicated  with  each  of  thefe  cells.  Up¬ 
on  fome  fpecimcns  of  this  coralline,  we  may  obferve 
little  fmall  figures  like  feed-veffels,  with  which  the 
branches  frequently  terminate  :  They  are  alfo  found  on 
the  fides,  as  rnay  be  feen  at  A,  where  they  are  magni¬ 
fied. — When  a  branch  is  rendered  foft  by  being  deep- 
cd  in  vinegar,  there  may  be  fqueezed  out  from  the 
little  knobs  at  the  ends  and  fides,  fmall  twilled  fi¬ 
gures,  like  thofe  at  A  1,  which  are  magnified  high¬ 
er  at  A  2. — We  frequently  find  this  coralline  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  as  red,  green,  afh,  and  white  ;  but  all 
of  it,  by  being  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  on  the  fhore, 
becomes  white. 

The  ancients  have  faid  great  things  of  the  virtues 
of  the  common  coralline.  Diofcorides  preferibes  it  for 
mitigating  the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  for  preventing 
ftagnations  of  the  humours  in  any  part  he  fays  no¬ 
thing  of  its  virtues  againfi  worms,  which  are  what  we 
alone  efleem  it  for.  We  give  it  in  powder  from  10 
grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  that  with  a  confiderable  good  effect. 
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Befides  the  above,  Mr  Ellis  enumerates  other  gene-  Coralloden 
ra  of  marine  productions  ;  as  the  keratophyta,  efeha- 
ra,  fponges,  and  alcyonium  ;  all  which  are  the  nefts 
or  matrices  of  fea-animals.  See  Polype.  The  lafl 
clafs  of  marine  bodies  is  formed  like  fungufes  of  va¬ 
rious  figures,  and  with  different  forts  of  covering  :  fome 
having  a  gritty,  and  fome  a  callous  fkin,  with  a  fpon- 
gy  fubflance  in  the  mfide. :  other  fpecies  are  of  a  flefhy 
jubilance. 

CORALLODENDRON,  in  botany.  See  Ery- 

THR1NA. 

CORALLOIDES  (frutices.)  See  Eschara 
and  Keratophyta. 

CORAM  (Captain  Thomas),  a  gentleman  remark¬ 
ably  diflinguilhed  by  his  humanity,  was  born  about 
the  year  1668,  and  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
the  flation  of  mailer  of  a  veffel  trading  to  our  colonies. 
Afterwards  redding  in  the  eaflern  part  of  the  nietio- 
polis,  among  feafearing  people,  where  bufinefs  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  return 
late,  he  frequently  faw  young  children  expofed  in  the 
ilreets  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa¬ 
rents.  This  excited  his  compafiion,  and  induced  him 
to  projedl  the  foundation  of  an  hofpital  for  foundlings. 

In  this  humane  defign  he  laboured  with  indefatigable 
diligence  for  feventeen  years  ;  and  by  his  application 
procured. a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pa¬ 
tronize  and  carry  the  feheme  into  execution,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it.  Fie  was  alfo 
highly  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  by  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval  (lores  imported 
from  our  colonies.  Fie  was  likewife  eminently  con¬ 
cerned  in  fetting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia.  His  lad  charitable  delign,  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  fome  progrefs,  was  a  feheme  for  uniting 
the  North  American  Indians  more  clofely  to  the  Bri- 
ti(h  intereft,  by  an  ellablifhment  for  the  education  of 
Indian  girls.  In  (liort,  he  fpent  the  greatcil  part  of 
life  in  labouring  for  the  public,  and  experienced  a  fate 
too  common  in  thofe  who  devote  their  talents  to  fuch 
laudable  purpofes  ;  being  at  lad  indebted  for  fubfidence 
to  the  voluntary*  fubferiptions  of  fome  public-fpirited 
perfons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales.  Captain  Coram  died  in  1751  :  and 
was  interred,  at  his  own  delire,  in  a  vault  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

CORAN,  or  Alcoran.  See  Alcoran. 

CO  RAX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Corvus. 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Iri(h,  the  cu- 
dom  of  finging  at  funerals,  anciently  prevalent  in  thofe 
countries,  and  dill  pracliftd  in  feveral  parts.  Of  this 
cudom  Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  account.  “  I 
had  net  the  fortune  to  be  prefent  at  any  in  North 
Britain  ;  but  formerly  afiided  at  one  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  in  the  fulnefs  of  hor¬ 
ror.  The  cries  arc  called  by  the  Irifh  the  ulogohne  and 
hidlulu;  two  words  very  exprefiive  of  the  found  uttered 
on  thefe  occafions;  and  being  of  Celtic  dock,  etymo- 
logids  would  fwear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  okoxnyvv  of 
the  Greeks  and  ulidatus  of  the  l^atins.  Virgil  is  very 
fond  of  ufing  the  lad  whenever  any  of  his  females  are 
didreffed  ;  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  ger 
nerally  on  occafions  fimilar  to  this.  It  was  my  fortune 
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C< 'Witch  to  arrive  at  a  certain  town  in  Kerry  at  the  time  that 
Corb-1  H  Perion  offome  diilin&ion  departed  this  life:  my  cu- 
^  n _  «  riofity  led  me  to  the  ho ufe,  where  the  funeral  feemed 

conduced  in  the  purell  claffical  form. 

Quodcunque  aj ft  octet  lit  flu  s,  gcnitufque  fonabant , 

Eormaque  non  taciti  funeris  intus  erat. 

In  flicrt,  the  conchimatio  was  fet  up  by  the  friends  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Virgil  defcribes  that  confequential  of 
Dido’s  death ; 

Lament's ,  gemituque ,  isf  femineo  ululatu 
*Tefla  fremunt . 

Immediately  after  this  followed  another  ceremony, 
fully  defcribed  by  Carnbden  in  his  account  of  th  :  man¬ 
ners  of  the  ancient  Irifh  ;  the  earnefl  expollidations 
and  reproaches  given  to  the  deceafed  for  quitting  this 
world,  where  (lie  enjoyed  fo  many  bleffings,  fo  good 
a  huiband,  and  fuch  fine  children.  This  cuilorn  is  alfo 
of  great  antiquity,  for  Euryalus’s  mother  makes  the 
fame  addrefs  to  her  dead  fon. 
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Corcelet. 


—  'Turn f  ilia  fe  tie  flee 
r  ?  potuiJU  relinquere  folam , 


Sera  mc&  requh 
Crudelis  ? 

But  when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out  the 
corps,  the  cry  was  redoubled, 

‘Tr emails  ululaiibus  alhera  complent ; 

a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court 
to  attend  the  hearfe,  and  to  pay  in  chorus  the  lafl  tri¬ 
bute  of  their  voices.  The  habit  of  this  forrowing 
train,  and  the  negledf  of  their  perfons,  were  admirably 
fuited  to  the  occafion  ;  their  robes  were  black  and 
flowing',  refembling  the  ancient  Palla;  their  feet  naked, 
their  liair  long  and  difhevelled  :  I  might  truly  fay, 

Ut  qui  condufli  ploy  tint  in  funerti ,  dicutit 
Et  Jaciunt  prope  plura  dolentlbus  enanimo. 

The  corpfe  was  carried  fiowly  along  the  verge  of  a 
moft  beautiful  lake,  the  ululatus  was  continued,  and 
the  whole  proceilion  ended  among  the  venerable  ruins 
of  an  old  abbey.’ ’ 

CORBAN,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  were  thofe  offerings 
which  had  life,  in  oppolition  to  the  minchab ,  or  thofe 
which  had  not.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  hirab , 
which  fignifies  “  to  approach  ;”  becaufe  the  victims 
were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  corban 
were  always  looked  upon  as  the  molt  facred  offerings. 
The  Jews  are  reproached  with  defeating,  by  means  of 
the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  enjoins  the  refped  due  to  parents.  For  when 
a  child  had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father 
or  mother,  he  would  fay  to  them,  “  It  is  a  gift  ( cor - 
ban)  by  whatfoever  thou  mightefl  be  profited  by  me;” 

?,  e.  “  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you  alk  of 
me,  and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give.” 

Corban  is  alfo  a  ceremony  which  the  Mahometans 
perform  at  the  foot  of  mount  Arrarat  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecea.  It  confills  in  killing  a  great  number  of  fheep, 
and  difiributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBEILS,  in  fortification,  little  bafkets,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  twelve  at  the  top  ;  which  being  filled  with 
earth,  are  frequently  fet  one  againfl  another  upon  the 
parapet  or  elfe where  ;  leaving  certain  port- holes,  from 
whence  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert  without 
being  feen  by  them. 

CORBEL,  in  archite&ure,  the  representation  of  a 


bafket,  fometimes  feen  on  the  heads  of  caryatides.  The  Corbel 
word  is  alfo  tifed  for  the  vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  column  ;  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  of  a 
b  a  licet,  or  becaufe  it  was  firft  formed  on  the  model  of 
a  bafket. 

Corbel,  or  Corbil ,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  building,  for  a 
fhort  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  wall,  with  its  end 
flicking  out  fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occafion  ferves,  in 
manner  of  a  Ihouldering-piece.  The  under  part  of  the 
end  thus  flicking  out  is  fometimes  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  boultin  ;  fometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  fometimes  of  a 
face,  8c c.  according  to  the  workman’s  fancy  ;  the  up¬ 
per  fide  being  plain  and  flat. 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  archite&s  for  a  niche 
or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  ilatues  to 
Hand  in. 

CORBET  (Richard),  bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  an 
eminent  poet,  was  born  at  Ewell  in  Surry,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  i6th  century;  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  efleemed  one  of  the  mofl  ce¬ 
lebrated  wits  of  the  univerfity.  Entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  King  James  I.:  when,  after  feveral  pre¬ 
ferments  in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1629,  made  bifhop 
of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1632,  w^as  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Norwich.  He  was  very  hofpitable,  and  always  a 
generous  encourager  of  public  defigns.  He  died  in 
1635.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  poein^ 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  Poemata  Stromata . 

CORBEY,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  a  fa¬ 
mous  abbey  of  Benedidline  monks.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  io  miles  eafl  of  Amiens,  and  75  north 
of  Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  49.  55. 

CORCELET,  in  natural  hiflory,  that  part  of  the 
fly-clafs  which  is  analogous  in  its  fituation  to  the  breafl 
in  other  animals.  Many  have  called  it  the  breafl  in 
thefe  alfo,  but  improperly;  becaufe  the  breafl  of  other 
animals  is  the  place  of  the  lungs  and  trachea,  but 
thefe  organs  are  in  the  fly-clafs  diilribnted  through  the 
whole  body.  The  wings  are  affixed  to  this  part  of 
the  fly-clafs ;  and  there  are  fome  diflinflions  of  great 
confequenee  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  diflribu- 
tion  of  tliofe  animals  into  genera.  Some  flies  have  a 
double  corcelet,  or  one  divided  into  two  parts ;  and 
this  is  the  cafe  of  the  fly  produced  from  the  formica 
leo,  which  therefore  does  not  carry  its  only  diflindlioa 
in  the  figure  of  its  antennie.  One  pair  of  the  legs  of 
this  fly  are  attached  to  the  firfl  or  anterior  corcelet, 
which  is  alfo  capable  of  moving  on  the  other. 

The  corcelets  of  fome  flies  are  alfo  much  more  . ele¬ 
vated  than  thofe  of  others;  and  in  fome  this  elevation 
is  carried  fo  far,  that  the  head  is  forced  by  it  to  be 
bent  downward,  and  the  creature  is  plainly  made 
hump-backed  by  it.  The  great  kind,  and  the  tipuler, 
furnifh  inllances  of  this  elevated  and  hump-backed 
corcelet, 

A  feries  of  flies  of  two  wings  are  known  by  a  very 
particular  armament  which  they  carry  on  the  corcelet » 
ufually  called  their  hreajl.  This  conlifls  of  two  long,* 
flender,  fharp-pointed  prickles,  which  are  immoveable 
in  their  infertions,  and  feem  meant  as  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive  weapons ;  but  in  what  manner  they  are  ufed  ft 
is  not  eafily  to  be  determined. 

All  thefe  flies,  are  produced  from  long  water-worm?r 
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Corcelet  with  open  and  funnel-fafhioned  tails,  or  furniftied  with 
II.  their  aperture  for  refpiration  at  the  hinder  extremity. 
t  orc^  um>  There  are  three  known  fpecies  of  this  fort  of  fly, 
with  armed  corcelets,  which  differ  much  in  fizc,  but 
are  all  produced  of  worms  of  this  kind.  The  largefl 
of  thefe  flies  are  produced  from  the  largefi  and  longeft 
worm,  and  are  fomething  longer  than  the  bee.  The 
fmalleft  are  produced  of  worms  very  fmall  and  {lender, 
and  are  themfelves  extremely  minute  :  and  the  third 
kind  is  of  a  middle  fize  between  thefe,  and  produced 
from  a  proportionably  fmaller  worm  than  that  of  the 
firft,  and  proportionably  larger  than  that  of  the  fecond 
fpecies. 

All  thefe  fpecies  have  their  wings  but  little  diftin- 
guifhable  at  their  firft  production  from  the  fhell ;  they 
appear  indeed  only  like  two  {lender  filaments  laid  acrofs 
their  bodies  :  but  they  quickly  fhow,  that  in  this  hate 
they  were  only  very  nicely  folded  together ;  and  foon 
expand,  and  fhow  their  full  extent  and  proportion. 

When  firft  produced  from  the  fhell,  thefe  flies  are 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  under  part  of  their  belly 
in  many  continues  green,  but  in  the  greater  number 
it  becomes  of  a  pale  dead  brown.  Some  of  them  have 
the  outfide  of  their  bodies  of  a  deep  brown,  approach¬ 
ing  to  black,  with  lines  of  a  dead  brown  between  the 
commiffures  of  the  rings.  The  back  of  fome  others 
has  only  a  blackifh  brown  band,  which  runs  ftraiglit 
down  from  the  corcelet  to  the  end  of  the  body,  the 
whole  body  befide  being  of  a  dead  brown.  The  cor¬ 
celet  in  thefe  flies  is  brown,  and  the  prickles  are  yel- 
lowifh  near  their  infertions,  but  nearly  black  at  their 
points.  They  have  three  of  the  fmall  gloffy  eyes  dif- 
pofed  in  the  lhape  of  a  triangle  on  the  back  part  of 
their  head ;  and  their  reticular  eyes  are  brown,  and  at 
fome  diftauee  from  one  another. 

CORCHORUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Cdumnea .  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous  and  deciduous ;  and  the  cap- 
fule  many-valved  and  many-celled. 

There  are  eight  fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  is  the  olitorius,  an  annual,  and  a  native 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  It  rifes  with  a 
round,  ftriated,  upright,  branched  ftalk,  to  near  two 
feet,  which  is  furnifhed  with  leaves  differing  in  fhape; 
fome  being  oval,  fome  cut  off  ftraight  at  their  bafe, 
and  others  almoft  heart- fhaped.  They  are  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  have  a  few  teeth  on  the  margins 
of  their  bafe,  that  end  in  briftly,  reflexed,  purplifh 
filaments.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  fides  of  the 
branches  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  They  (land  fingly 
on  very  fhort  peduncles  ;  are  compofed  of  five  fmall 
yellow  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina  furround¬ 
ing  .an  oblong  germen,  which  becomes  a  long,  rough, 
fharp-pointed  capfule,  opening  in  four  parts,  each  fill¬ 
ed  with  greenifh  angular  feeds — This  plant  is  fown 
by  the  Jews  about  Aleppo,  and  is  therefore  called  fews 
mallow.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  fallad  among  thefe 
people,  and  they  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat. 

CORCULUM,  a  diminutive  from  cor ,  44  the  heart,” 
little  heart ;  the  effence  of  a  feed,  and  principle  of 
life  of  the  future  plant,  attached  to  and  contained 
within  the  lobes.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  termed  by 
Linnaeus  Plumula  and  Rostellum.  The  former 
is  the  radiada  of  Grew  and  other  naturalifls.  The 


corculum  is  in  fa£l  the  embryo  of  the  Future  vegetable'; 
and  is  attached  by  two  trunks  of  veffcls  to  the  lobes 
at  their  union.  The  firft  of  its  two  parts  mounts  up¬ 
ward,  and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other  ftrikes  into 
the  ground,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  root.  The 
lobes  and  heart  of  the  feed  are  diftin&ly  vifible  in  the 
bfcan,  and  other  feeds  of  that  clafs,  efpecially  after  re¬ 
maining  fome  time  in  water  or  earth. 

The  principle  of  life  is  feated  either  at  the  fummit 
or  bafe  of  the  feed.  From  this  circumftance  a^e  eon- 
ftrudted  the  two  firft  claffes  in  Caelalpinus’s  method, 
containing  trees  and  flirubs  only. 

CORCYRA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  oppofite  to  Thefprotia,  a  diilridl  of  Epirus,  cal¬ 
led  Scheria  and  Phaacia  by  Homer.  In  Callimachus 
it  is  called  Drepane;  its  moft  ancient  name,  according 
to  the  Scholiaft,  from  the  curvity  of  its  figure.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  the  fhipwreck  of  Ulyifes  and  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous.  Now  Corfu . 

Corcyra,  a  cognominai  town  of  the  ifland ;  formerly 
powerful,  and  capable  of  coping  with  mighty  ftates ; 
fituated  about  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
called  The  Town  of  the  P  heacians  by  Homer.  Now  Corfu> 
from  the  K of  the  middle  age,  the  name  of  the 
citadel.  It  was  a  colony  of  Corinthiahs ;  Corcyra i> 
the  people.  E.  Long.  19.  48,  Lat.  39.  50. 

Corctra  Nigra ,  an  ifiand  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia  (Pliny)  ;  called  Melana  by  the  Greeks,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  ifland  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
epithet  Nigra  was  added,  from  its  woods  of  tall  trees 
with  which  it  is  almoft  covered.  Now  Curzola . 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  affeinblagc  of  fevcral  threads 
of  hemp,  cabled  or  twilled  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  See  Cordage.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  x which  properly  fignifies  an  inteftine  or 
gut,  of  which  cords  may  be  made.  See  Chord. 

Magical  Cord ,  an  ir.ftrument  in  great  ufe  among 
the  Laplanders,  and  by  them  fuppofed  to  be  endued 
with  a  number  ot  virtues.  It  is  a  cord  or  rope  with 
three  knots  tied  in  it.  *  They  ufe  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of  this  cord  ;  and,  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppoied  to  have  power  over  the 
winds;  and  they  will  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind, 
or  at  leaft  the  promife  of  one,  to  a  fliip.  If  they  untie 
only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a  moderate  gale  fucceeds;  if 
two,  it  is  much  ftronger;  and  if  three,  a  ftorm  is* fur e 
to  follow. 

Cord  of  Wood ,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burn¬ 
ing,  fo  called  becaufe  formerly  meafured  with  a  cord. 
The  dimenfions  of  a  ftatute  cord  of  wood  are  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

CoRD-Woody  is  new  wood,  and  filch  as,  when  brought 
by  water,  comes  on  board  a  veffel,  in  oppofition  to 
that  which  is  floated. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts  of 
cord,  whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great.  See  Rope. 

The  naval  cordage  of  the  earlier  ages  was  in  all 
probability  only  thongs  of  leather.  Thefe  primitive 
ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
century.  The  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic  had 
them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  :  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  make  ufe  of 
them  at  prefent;  cutting  the  fkin  of  a  feal,  or  the  raw 
and  falted  hide  of  a  cow,  into  long  pieces,  and  faften- 
ing  the  plough  to  tlieir  horfes  with  them,  or  even  twill¬ 
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them  into  ftrong  ropes  of  20  or  30  fathoms  length. 
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Ccrdage  But  thefe,  in  the  fouth  of  our  ifiand,  and  on  the  con- 

Cordelier  t*nent>  were  efrjy  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  iron  chains. 

The  very  maritime  and  commercial  nation  of  the  Ve- 
neti,  that  were  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  Belga> 
of  Britain,  ufed  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  the  days 
of  Caefar.  But  in  the  more  diflant  and  refined  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  fouth,  both  thongs  and  thefe  had  long 
given  place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  threads,  and  the 
arts  of  combining  them  into  flrength.  In  this  manner 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ufed  the  common  rufhes  of 
their  country,,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  fpartum  or 
broom  of  Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  made  of  thefe  materials  at  their  laft  defcent 
on  our  ifiand,  fo  the  art  of  manufacturing  them  would 
necefTarily  be  introduced  with  the  Roman  fettlements 
among  ^the  Britons.  Under  the  diredion  of  Roman 
artifts  their  thongs  of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid 
afide,  and  the  junci,  or  lufhes  oi  the  plains,  worked 
up  into  cordage.  And  what  remarkably  coincides  with 
this  opinion  is,  that  the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes 
are  dill  diilinguifhed  among  the  Britifh  failors  by  the 
name  of  old  junk . 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  tribes  of 
Caledonia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited,  from  their  ear- 
lieft  aricefiors,  many  of  the  ruder  arts  of  navigation. 
Their  fhips  were  large  open  boats,  framed  of  light 
timbers  ribbed  with  hurdles  and  lined  with  hides. 
Thefe  were  furnifhed  with  malls  and  fails.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  formed  of  hides,  as  the  tackle  was  of  thongs. 

I  hey  were  adually  of  hides  among  the  Veneti  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Caefar  ;  and  they  were  never  furled, 
but  only  bound  to  the  mall.  But  thefe  flight  fea-boats, 
and  their  rude  furniture,  would  foon  be  difmified  by 
the .  provincials  for  the  more  fubflantial  vefiels  and 
more  artificial  fails  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  fails, 
which  were  compofed  of  fiax  in  the  days  of  Agricola, 
were  afterwards  made  of  hemp  ;  and  our  own  are 
therefore  denominated  cannabis  or  canvas  by  our  mari¬ 
ners  at  prefent.  And  about  the  fame  period  affuredly 
did  the  junk  of  the  Britifh  cordage  give  way  to  the 
fame  materials ;  the  ufe  of  hempen  ropes  upon  land, 
and  of  hempen  nets  for  hunting,  being  very  common 
among  the  Romans  in  the  firll  century. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
naturalills  to  things  foinewhat  refembling  a  heart. 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  corded,  fome  au¬ 
thors  take  for  a  crofs  wound  or  wrenched  about  with 
cords:  others,  with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a  crofs 
made  of  two  pieces  of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South  America, 
otherwife  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Francifcan,  or  religious  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis.  The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in 
thick  grey  cloth,  with  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon,  and 
cloak, .  of  the  fame  ;  having  a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord 
tied  with  three  knots:  whence  the  name.— They  are 
otherwife  called  Minor  Friars ,  their  original  name. 
I.he  denomination  Cordelier  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl 
given  them  in  the  war  of  St  Louis  againft  the  infidels; 
wherein  the  Friars  Minor  having  repulfed  the  barba¬ 
rians,  and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  anfwered,  they  were  people  cordtliezf  **  tied  with 
ropes.”  The  Cordeliers  are  to  a  man  profefled 
Scotiils. 
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(Geralde),  a  learned  philofopher  and  Cordemoi 
lflorian,  born  at  P^n'c  u _  , ..  tvt  n 
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hiitonan,  born  at  Paris,  made  himfelf  known  to  M. 

olTuet,  who  placed  him  about  the  dauphin  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  reader.  He  inflru&ed  that  young  prince  with 
great  amdnity  ;  and  in  1675  was  received  into  the 
krench  academy.  He  wrote  a  general  hiflory  of  France 
during  the  firll  races  of  the  French  kings,  in  2  vols  ; 
and  fix  difeourfes  on  the  Diflin&ion  between  Body  and 
Soul,  which  were  printed  together  in  1  702  in  quarto. 
He  died  m  1684.  M.  Cordemoi  followed  the  principles 
of  Defcartes. 

COP.DIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4 ill 
order  Ajperifoliz.  The  corolla  is  funnel- fhaped; 
the  ltyle  dichotomous  or  divided  into  two  threads,  and 
each  of  thefe  divided  into  other  two. 

There  are  five  fpeeies,  of  which  the  principal  arc 
the  myxa  and  febeftena.  1.  The  myxa,  or  Afiyrian 
plum,  grows  wild  in  Aflyria  and  Egypt,  and  alfo  on 
the  coail  of  Malabar.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  mid- 
dring  plum-tree  ;  aud  its  branches  are  furnifhed  with 
oval,  woolly  leaves,  ^landing  without  order.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  ;  are  white,  and  con- 
hit  of  one  tubular  petal,  and  ir  like  calyx,  nearly  of 
an  equal  length,  and  both  are  cut  into  five  parts  at 
their  brims.  In  their  centre  are  five  very  fmall  ftami- 
na,  and  one  flender  ltyle  crowned  with  an  obtufc  ftig- 
ma-  The  germen  is  roundilh,  and  fwells  to  a  plum 
of  the  fame  form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  damfon,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  a  fweet  tafte,  and  very  glutinous. 
I  hefe  plums  were  formerly  kept  in  the  (hops ;  and 
were  accounted  good  for  obtundi.ng  acrimony,  and 
thereby  flopping  deflnxions  of  rheum  upon  the  lungs  : 
but  at  prefent  they  are  little  ufed  for  thefe  pUrpofes. 
In  iome  parts  of  Turky  they  cultivate  this  tree  in  great 
abundance,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit  to  eat, 
but  to  make  birdlime  of,  which  is  a  vaft  article  of 
trade  in  a  town  called  Sad— 2.  The  febeftena,  or 
rough-leaved  febellen,  grows  naturally  in  both  the  In- 
dies,  and  fends  forth  feveral  Ihrubby  ftalks  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.  The  young  leaves  are  ferrated,  but  the  full 
grown  ones  are  not.  They  are  of  an  oblong-oval 
lorm,  rough,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
fiand  alternately  on  Ihort  footftalks.  The  flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  in  large  clufters,  are  nearly  of  the 
ihape  and  colour  of  thofe  of  the  marvel  of  Peru,  and 
make  a  moll  beautiful  appearance.  Each  has  five  fta- 
mina  and  one  bifid  ftyle.  The  plums  are  much  of  the 
Ihape  of  thofe  of  the  myxa,  and  are  eaten  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  lefs  valuable  than 
the  wood,  a  fmall  piece  of  which  thrown  upon  a 
clear  fire  will  perfume  a  room  with  a  mod  agreeable 
odour. 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  raifes  the  fpirits. 
and  gives  them  a  fudden  flrength  and  cheerfulnefs ;  as 
wine,  fpirits,  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  many 
other  iubflances.  * 

CORDON,  in  fortification,  a  row  of  Hones,  made 
round  on  the  outfide,  aud  fet  between  the  wall  of  the 
fortr els  which  lies  afiope,  and  the  parapet  which  Hands 
perpendicular,  after  fuel,  a  manner,  that  this  difference 
may  not  be  offenfive  to  the  eye  ;  whence  the  cordons 
ieive  only  as  an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the 

place. 
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<Corduba,  place,  being  only  ufed  in  fortifications  of  {lone-work  : 

‘Cordotn.  yor  jn  tj10fe  made  with  earth  the  void  fpace  is  filled  up 
v  1  with  pointed  flakes. 

CORDUBA  (anc.  geog.),  an  illuflrious  city  of 
Bastica,  on  the  right  or  north  fide  of  the  Baetis.  Built 
by  Marcellus,  according  to  Strabo  ;  but  which  Mar- 
cellus,  is  not  fo  clear.  It  was  the  firfl  colony  fent 
into  thofe  parts  by  the  Romans  ;  and  furnamed  Pa¬ 
tricia,  becanfe  at  firfl  inhabited  by  principal  men,  both 
of  the  Romans  and  natives.  It  is  mentioned .  by 
Sil.  Italicus  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  ;  and  hence  it  is 
probable  the  firfl  Marcellus  was  the  founder,  and  not 
the  Marcellus  engaged  in  the  civil  war  between  Caefar 
and  Pompey.  It  was  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  two 
Senecas  and  of  Lucan  (Martial),  and  for  its  rich  pro¬ 
duce  in  oil  (Statius,  Martial).  Still  retaining  its  name 
a  little  altered.  W.  Long.  5.  Lat.  37.  45. 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,  a  city  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Guadelquiver,  in  a  very 
extenfive  plain.  The  circumference  is  large;  but  it  is 
not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for  there  are 
a  great  many  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  walls. 
There  are  many  fuperb  druCfcures,  palaces,  churches, 
and  religious  houfes  ;  particularly  the  cathedral,  which 
is  very  magnificent :  it  was  formerly  a  mofque  when 
the  Moors  pofTeffed  the  town  ;  for  which  reafon  it  Hill 
retains  the  name  of  Mezquita,  which  has  the  fame 
meaning.  This  cathedral  is  very  rich  in  plate  ;  four 
of  the  iilver  candledicks  coil  L.  850  a-piece.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  the  fee  amounts  to  L.  3500  per  annum ;  but  as 
the  bifhops  cannot  devife  by  will,  all  they  die  polfefled 
of  efeheats  to  the  crown.  The  fqnare  called  the  Plaza 
Major  is  furrouuded  with  very  fine  houfes,  under  which 
are  piazzas.  The  trade  is  flourifhing  on  account  of 
the  river  ;  and  confifls  of  wine,  filk,  and  Cordovian 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  a  vafl 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  renders  their 
fruits  exceeding  cheap.  The  bell  liorfes  in  Spain  come 
from  hence. 

Cordova  was  the  ancient  Corduba  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  it  was  fubjecled  to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ; 
but  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  raifed  by  the  Moorifh 
princes  to  a  date  of  fplendor  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  year  755,  Abdoulrahman,  only 
heir-male  of  the  Ommiad  line,  having  paffed  over  from 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  few  defperate  followers,  found 
means  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  Spain  ;  when,  after  a 
battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadelquiver,  in 
which  he  overthrew  the  lieutenant  of  the  Abafiid  Ca¬ 
liph  of  Damafcus,  he  became  king  of  all  the  Moorifh 
poffefiions  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  and  in  759  fixed 
his  royal  refidence  at  Cordova.  Then  began  thofe 
flourifhing  ages  of  Arabian  gallantry  and  magnificence 
which  rendered  the  Moors  of  Spain  fuperior  to  all  their 
cotemporaries  in  arts  and  farms,  and  made  Cordova 
one  of  the  moll  fplendid  cities  of  the  world.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  profpered  under  the  happy  fway 
fof  this  hero;  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
from  a  feene  of  defolation,  which  the  long  wars  and 
liarfli  government  of  the  viceroys  had  brought  on,  into 
.a  moil  populous  flourifhing  date,  exceeding  in  riches, 
number  of  inhabitants,  activity,  and  induflry,  any 
prior  or  fubfequent  era  of  the  Spanifh  hiltory.  He 
gelded  new  fortifications  to  the  town,  built  himfelf  a 
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magnificent  palace  with  delicious  gardens,  laid  caufe-  Cordoua. 
ways  through  the  marfhes,  made  excellent  roads  to  open 
ready  communication  between  the  great  towns,  and 
in  786  began  the  great  mofque,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finifh. 

During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  this  court  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  refort  of  all  profeffors  of  the  polite 
arts,  and  of  fucli  as  valued  themfelves  upon  their  mili¬ 
tary  and  knightly  accomplifhments ;  while  the  red  of 
Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance,  debafed  by  brutality 
of  manners,  or  didradled  by  fuperditious  difputes. 
England,  weakened  by  its  heptarchy,  was  too  incon- 
fiderable  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  political  liidory 
of  the  times  :  France,  though  it  had  a  gleam  of  repu¬ 
tation  under  Charlemagne,  was  dill  a  barbarous  un- 
polifhcd  nation  :  and  Italy  was  in  utter  confufion  ;  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  change  of  maders  rendering 
it  impoflible  for  learning,  or  any  thing  good,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  permanent  footing  in  fo  undable  a  foil:  Greece, 
though  dill  in  pofleflion  of  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  had  lod  all  vigour,  and  feemed  abforbed 
in  the  mod  futile  of  all  purfuits  ;  viz.  that  of  fchola- 
dic  argument  and  religious  fubtilties. 

The  refidence  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  was  long  con- 
fpicuous  for  its  fupreme  magnificence,  and  the  crowds 
of  learned  men  who  were  allured  to  it  by  the  protec¬ 
tion  offered  by  its  fovereigns,  the  beauty  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  variety 
of  pleafures  that  returned  inceflantly  in  one  enchanting 
round. 

Cordova  became  the  centre  of  politenefs,  indudry, 
and  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  with  other  codly 
fhows,  were  long  the  darling  padimes  of  a  wealthy 
happy  people  ;  and  this  was  the  only  kingdom  in  the 
weft  where  geometry,  adronomy,  and  phyfic,  were 
iegularly  dudied  and  pra£lifed.  Mufic  was  no  lefs 
honoured  ;  for  we  find,  that  in  844  a  famous  mnfician 
called  AH  Zeriab  came  to  fettle  at  Cordova,  and  form¬ 
ed  feveral  pupils,  who  were  fuppofed  to  equal  the  moil 
celebrated  performers  that  were  ever  known  even  in 
the  Ead.  That  architecture  was  greatly  encouraged, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  great  and  expen- 
five  fabrics  undertaken  and  completed  by  many  of 
thefe  Spanifh  monarchs.  Whatever  faults  may  be 
juflly  condemned  in  their  manner  by  the  connoifleur, 
accudomed  to  the  chade  noble  graces  of  the  Grecian 
proportions,  certainly  nobody  can  behold  what  remains 
of  thefe  Moorifh  edifices,  without  being  drongly  im- 
preffed  with  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  artids,  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  prince  who  carried  their 
plans  into  execution. 

Thefe  fultans  not  only  gave  the  mod  didinguifhed 
prote&ion  to  arts  and  feiences,  and  to  the  perfons 
learned  in  any  of  them,  but  were  themfelves  eminently 
verfed  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Alkeliem  II. 
collected  fo  immenfe  a  quantity  of  manuferipts,  that 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  royal  library  contained 
no  lefs  than  600,000  volumes,  of  which  the  very  cata¬ 
logue  filled  40  huge  folios.  The  univerfity  of  Cordo¬ 
va  was  founded  by  him,  and  under  fucli  favourable  au- 
fpices  rofe  to  the  highed  pitch  of  celebrity. 

Abdoulrahman  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Kiflem, 
whofe  paflion  for  glory  an* I  architecture  was  not  in  the 
lead  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  He  put  the  finifh- 
ing  hand  to  the  mofque,  which  the  pi  tinder  of  the 
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Cordoua  fouthern  provinces  of  France  enabled  liim  to  complete 
.  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years.  ,  The  bridge  over  the 
<"°crTain  Guadelquiver  was  a  work  of  Hiffem’s  after  his  own 
u— -y— ^  plan. 

Alkahem  fucceeded  Hiffem. 

Abdoulrahman  II.  was  alfo  paflionately  fond  of 
building.  He  was  the  firft  that  brought  the  fupplies 
of  water  to  Cordova  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  laid  up¬ 
on  aqueducts  of  done.  The  quantity  was  fo  confider- 
able,  that  every  part  of  the  palace,  the  mofques,  baths, 
fquares,  and  public  edifices,  had  all  of  them  their 
fountains  conftantly  playing.  A  great  many  of  thefe 
works  frill  fubfift.  He  paved  the  whole  city,  and  erec¬ 
ted  feveral  mofques. 

After  him  reigned  Mahomet  Almundar,  Abdallah, 
and  Abdoulrahman  III.  who  furpaffed  all  his  predecef- 
foi  s  in  fplendor,  riches,  and  expence.  His  fubje&s  vied 
with  each  other  in  profufion  and  magnificence.  This 
monarch  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Alkahem  II.  who  left 
a  minor  to  fucceed  him,  and  the  kingdom  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  famous  vifir  Mahomet  Abenamir,  firnamed 
Sllmanzor  or  (t  the  defender,55  from  his  great  victories 
and  wife  conduct.  His  dependents  inherited  from  him 
the  vifirfhip,  and  a  power  as  abfolute  as  if  they  had 
been  caliphs,  until  the  weaknefs  of  the  fovereigns  en¬ 
couraged,  and  the  infolence  of  the  miniilers  provoked, 
the  grandees  to  diflurb  the  ft  ate  with  their  jeaioufies 
and  diffenfions.  Thefe  broils  occafioned  fuch  a  feries 
of  civil  wars  and  anarchy,  as  overthrew  the  throne  of 
Cordova,  and  deflroyed  the  whole  race  of  Abdoulrah¬ 
man.  Thus  the  glorious  edifice,  founded  by  the  va¬ 
lour  and  prudence  of  that  conqueror,  and  cemented  by 
fimilar  virtues  in  many  of  his  fucceffors,  funk  into  no* 
thing  as  foon  as  the  feeptre  devolved  upon  weak  ener¬ 
vated  princes,  whofe  indolence  and  incapacity  tranf- 
ferred  the  management  of  every  thing  to  a  vilir. 
Many  petty  kingdoms  fprang  up  out  of  the  ruins  of 
this  mighty  empire  ;  and  the  Chriftians  foon  found  op 
portunities  of  deftroying,  by  feparate  attacks,  that  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  which  when  united  had  proved  an 
overmatch  for  their  utmoft  force. 

New  Corduj,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee, 

1 75  miles  from  St  Jago.  W.  Long.  62.  5.  S.  Lat. 
32.  10. 

CORDUAN,  a  famous  pharos  or  liglit-houfe  of 
Trance,  in  Guienne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Girond. 
The  archite&ure  is  extremely  fine  ;  and  is  placed 
there  to  hinder  veffels  from  running  on  the  fand-banks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  W.  Long.  1.  9.  N.  Lat. 
45*  36* 

CORDUS  (Valerius),  a  learned  botan’if,  was  the 
fon  of  Ericius  Cordus,  a  phyfician  and  poet  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Having  learnt  the  languages,  he  applied  him- 
ftlf  to  the  fludy  of  botany  ;  in  the  profecution  of 
which,  he  examined  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and 
travelled  into  Italy  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  the  kick  of  a  horfe>  died  at  Rome  in  1544* 
wrote  Remarks  on  Diofcorldes,  and  other  works. 

C*  RDWAINERS,  or  Gordin ers,  the  term  where¬ 
by  the  flatutes  denominate  jive  makers.  The  word  is 
formed  from  tlie  Trench  cordotmier ,  which  Menage 
derives  from  cordovan,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from 
Cordoua,  whereof  they  formerly  made  the  upper- 
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leathers  of  their  fhoes.  Others  derive  it  from  cordc ,  Corel. 

“  rope,55  been afe  anciently  fhoes  were  made  of  cords ; 
as  they  flill  are  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  under  the  name 
of  alpargates .  But  the  former  etymology  is  better 
warranted  :  for,  in  effed,  the  French  workmen  who 
prepare  the  corduas  are  flill  called  cordon annlen. 

In  Paris  they  have  two  pious  focieties  under  the 
titles  of  freres  cordonnicrs ,  “  brothers  flioemakers,55 
eflabiifhed  by  authority  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  *.See  ^>lf‘ 
century;  the  one  under  the  protection  of  St Crifpin 
the  other  of  St  Crifpianus,  two  faints  who  had  former¬ 
ly  honoured  the  profeflion.  They  live  in  community, 
and  under  fixed  ilatutes  and  officers ;  by  which  they 
are  directed  both  in  their  fpiritual  and  fecular  con¬ 
cerns.  The  produce  of  their  fhoes  goes  into  a  com¬ 
mon  flock,  to  furnifh  neceftfaries  for  their  fupport ; 
the  refl  to  be  diflributed  among  the  poor. 

COREA,  a  peninfula  lying  to  the  north-eafl  of 
China,  between  99  and  109  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and 
between  32  and  46  of  N-  Lat.  ft  is  divided  into  8 
provinces,  which  contain  40  cities  of  the  ill  rank,  51 
of  the  2d,  and  70  of  the  3d.  The  capital  of  the  whole 
is  Handling,  where  the  king  refides.  The  Jefuits 
fay,  the  people  are  well-made,  of  a  fweet  and  trac¬ 
table  difpolition,  and  fond  of  learning,  mufic,  and  dan¬ 
cing,  and  in  general  refemble  the  Chinefe.  Their 
houfes  are  mean,  being  covered  with  thatch;  and  they 
have  no  beds,  but  lie  on  the  floor.  They  have  little 
filk,  and  therefore  make  ufe  of  linen-cloth  in  its  room. 

Their  trade  confifls  in  white  paper,  pencils,  gingfeng, 
gold,  filver,  iron,  yellow  varnifh,  fowls  whofe  tails 
are  three  feet  long,  horfes  no  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  fable-fkins,  caflor,  and  mineral  fait.  In  ge¬ 
neral  it  is  a  fertile  country,  tho5  abounding  in  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  tributary  to  China. 

Mr  Grofier  relates  an  obfervation  concerning  the 
natural  hiflory  of  Corea,  which,  in  his  opinion,  fur- 
nifhes  a  new  proof  of  the  revolutions  which  the  furface 
of  our  globe  has  undergone.  An.  ancient  Chinefe 
book  afferts,  that  the  city  where  Kipe,  the  king  of 
Corea,  eflablifhed  his  court,  was  built  in  a  place  which 
forms  at  p refen t  a  part  of  the  territories  of  1  'ong 
ping-fan,  a  city  of  the  firll  clafsin  the  province  of 
Petcheli.  “  If  this  (fays  he)  be  admitted  as  a  ia£t, 
we  may  from  thence  conclude  that  thefe  territories 
formerly  belonged  to  Corea ;  and  that  the  gulf  of 
Lax-tong,  which  at  prefent  feparates  this  kingdom 
from  the  province  of  Petcheli,  did  not  then  exifl,  and 
that  it  has  been  formed  lince ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  fovereign  would  have  fixed  his  refidence  with¬ 
out  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  a  place  where 
he  was  feparated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  exteniive  fea. 

This  conjetlure  is  confirmed  by  certain  fa£ls  admitted 
by  the  Chinefe.  Thus  when  Yu,  furnamed  the  Great , 
undertook  to  drain  and  carry  off  the  waters  which 
had  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  feveral  provinces,  he  , 

began  by  the  river  Hoang-ho,  the  overflowing  of 
which  caufed  the  greateff  devaflation.  He  went  in 
fcarcli  of  its  foitrce  to  the  bofom  of  Tartary,  from 
whence  he  directed  its  courfe  acrofs  the  provinces  of 
Chan-li,  Chen  fi,  Honan,  and  Petcheli.  Towards  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  weaken  the  rapidity  of  its  waters, 
he  divided  them  into  nine  channels,  through  which  he 
caufed  this  river  difeharge  itfelf  into  the  eaftern  fea 
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near  the  mountain  of  Kie-chc-chctn ,  which  then  formed 
a  promontory.  Since  that  time  to  the  prefent,  that  is 
about  3950  years,  the  river  Hoang-ho  has  departed 
fo  much  from  its  ancient  courfe,  that  its  mouth  at 
prefent  is  about  fix  degrees  farther  fouth.  We  muft 
alfo  remark,  that  the  mountain  Kie-che-chan,  which 
was  formerly  united  to  the  main  land  of  Yong-pong- 
fou,  Hands  at  prefent  in  the  fea  at  the  diftance  of  about 
50  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  that  city.  If  the  fea  has 
been  able  to  cover  with  its  waters  that  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  which  at  prefent  forms  part  of  the  gulpli  of  Lea- 
tong,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  like  in¬ 
undations  may  have  formed  fncceliively  the  whole  of 
that  gulph,  the  ancient  exiflence  of  which  feems  fo  ill 
to  agree  with  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Corea  in 
the  tenitories  of  Yong-ping-fou  ?  It  is  true,  the  CI11- 
nefe  hiflory  makes  no  mention  of  fo  confiderable  a 
phyfieal  revolution  ;  but  it  is  equally  filcnt  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  500  lys  (50  leagues)  extent  of  ground 
which  is  at  prefent  covered  by  the  fea  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Kie-che-chan.  Befides,  of  all  the  changes 
which  the  furface  of  our  globe  experiences,  thofe  only 
are  mentioned  in  hiflory  which  happen  fuddenly,  and 
which  confequently  make  more  impreflion  on  the  minds 
of  men. 

Corea  chiefly  produces  wheat,  rice,  and  ginfeng, 
with  a  kind  of  palm-tree  which  yields  a  gum  capable 
of  producing  a  yellow  varnifh  little  inferior  to  gilding. 
Hence  alfo  are  exported  caflor  and  fable  fkins  ;  alfo 
gold,  filver,  iron,  and  foffil  fait;  a  kind  of  fmall  brufnes 
for  painting,  made  of  the  hair  of  a  wolPs  tail,  are  like- 
wife  manufactured  here,  which  are  exported  to  China 
and  highly  efteemed  there.  The  fea-coafls  abound  in 
fifh,  and  great  numbers  of  whales  are  found  there  every 
year  towards  the  north -eafl.  Several  of  thefe,  it  is 
laid,  have  in  their  bodies  the  harpoons  of  the  French 
and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  have  efcaped  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  extremities  of  Europe;  which  feems  to  indicate 
a  paffage  from  the  European  into  the  Afiatic  feas 
round  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Aha. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  paper  of  Corea  is 
annually  imported  into  China  ;  indeed  the  tribute  due 
to  the  emperor  is  partly  paid  with  it  every  year. 
It  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  as  flrong  as  cloth,  being 
written  upon  with  a  fmall  hair-brufh  or  pencil;  but 
mult  be  done  over  with  alum- water  before  it  can  be 
written  upon  in  the  European  manner.  It  is  not  pur- 
chafed  by  the  Chinefe  for  writing,  but  for  filling  up 
the  fquaresof  their  faflr-windo ws ;  becaufe,  when  oiled, 
it  refills  tlie  wind  and  rain  better  than  that  of  China. 
It  is  ufed  likewife  as  wrapping  paper;  and  is  fervice- 
able  to  the  taylors,  who  rub  it  between  their  hands 
until  it  becomes  as  foft  and  flexible  a$  the  fineft  cotton 
clotlu  inflcad  of  which  it  is  often  employed  in  lining 
clothes.  It  lias  alfo  this  fingular  property,  that  if  it 
be  too  thick  for  the  purpofe  intended,  it  may  be  eafily 
fplit  into  two  or  three  leaves,  each  of  which  are  even 
flronger  than  the  bcfl  paper  of  China. 

The  Coreans  are  well  made,  ingenious,  brave,  and 
traClable  ;  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  fhow  great  do¬ 
cility  in  acquiring  the  fciences,  to  which  they  apply 
with  great  ardour,  and  honour  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  northern  Coreans  are  larger  fized  and  more  ro- 
bufl  than  thofe  of  the  fouth ;  have  a  tafle  for  arms, 
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and  become  excellent  foldiers.  Their  arms  are  crofs* 
bows  and  long  fabres.  Men  of  learning  are  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  other  claffes  of  people  by  two  plumes  of  fea¬ 
thers  in  their  caps ;  and  when  merchants  prefent  the 
Coreans  with  any  books  for  fale,  they  drefs  themfelves 
in  their  richefl  attire,  and  burn  perfumes  before  they 
treat  concerning  the  price. 

The  Coreans  mourn  three  years,  as  in  China,  for  a 
father  or  mother  :  but  the  time  of  mourning  for  a 
brother  is  confined  to  three  months.  Their  dead  are 
not  interred  until  three  years  after  their  deceafe  ;  and 
when  the  ceremony  of  interment  is  performed,  they 
place  around  the  tomb  the  clothes,  chariot,  and  horfes 
of  the  deceafed,  with  whatever  elfe  he  fhowed  the 
greatefl  fondnefs  for  while  alive  ;  all  which  they  leave 
to  be  carried  ofFby  the  affiflants.  Their  houfes,  as  in 
China,  confifl  only  of  one  llory,  and  are  very  ill  built; 
in  the  country  being  compofed  of  earth,  and  in  cities 
generally  of  brick,  but  all  thatched  with  flraw  :  the 
walls  of  their  cities  are  conflrudted  after  the  Chinefe 
manner,  with  fquare  turrets,  battlements,  and  arched 
gates.  Their  writing,  drefs,  religious  ceremonies,  and 
creed,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  their  cuftoms,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  Their  women,  however, 
are  lefs  confined,  and  have  the  liberty  of  appearing  in 
public  with  the  other  fex,  for  which  they  are  often  ri¬ 
diculed  by  their  neighbours.  They  differ  from  the 
Chinefe  alfo  in  their  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  in 
the  manner  of  contracting  it;  the  parties  in  this  coun¬ 
try  taking  the  liberty  to  choofe  for  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  confulting  the  inclinations  of  their  parents,  or 
fuffering  them  to  throw  any  obftacles  in  their  way. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feflival  in  honour  of  Pro- 
ferpine,  named  Core ,  which  in  the  Moloflian  dia¬ 

led  fignifies  a  beautiful  woman. 

CORELLI  (Arcangelo),  the  famous  Italian  mu- 
fician  and  compofer,  a  native  of  Fufignano,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Bologna,  was  born  in  1653.  He  entertain¬ 
ed  an  early  propenfity  to  the  violin  ;  and  as  he  advan¬ 
ced  in  years,  laboured  inceffantly  in  the  pra&ice  of 
that  inflrument.  About  the  year  1672,  his  curiofity 
led  him  to  vifit  Paris,  probably  with  a  view  to  attend 
the  improvements  which  were  making  in  muiic  under 
the  influence  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  in  confequence 
of  the  eflablifhment  of  a  royal  academy  ;  but,  not- 
withflanding  the  chara&er  which  he  brought  with  him, 
lie  \vas  driven  back  to'  Rome  by  Lully,  whofe  jealous 
temper  could  not  brook  fo  formidable  a  rival  as  this 
illuflrious  Italian.  In  the  year  1680  he  vifited  Ger¬ 
many,  and  met  with  a  reception  fuitable  to  his  merit 
from  mofl  of  the  German  princes,  particularly  the 
eleClor  of  Bavaria ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  retained, 
and  continued  for  fome  time.  After  about  five  years 
flay  abroad,  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  there 
purfued  his  lludies  w  ith  great  aflidiiity. 

The  proficiency  of  Corelli  on  his  favourite  inflru¬ 
ment  the  violin  was  fo  great,  that  the  fame  of  it  reach¬ 
ed  throughout  Europe.  The  flyle  of  his  performance 
was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic;  and  his  tone  firm 
and  even.  Mr  Geminiani,  who  wTas  well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  fludied  it,  was  ufed  to  refemble  it  to  a 
fweet  trumpet.  A  perfon  who  had  heard  him  per¬ 
form  fays,  that,  whi HI  he  was  playing  on  the  violinr 
it  was  ufual  for  his  countenance  to  be  diflorted,  his 

eyes. 
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Corelli,  eyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye-balls  to  roll 

—■ -V— *'  as  in  an  agony. 

Corelli  was  highly  favoured  by  that  great  patron 
of  poetry'  and  mufic,  cardinal  Ottoboni.  Crefcembini 
fays,  that  lie  regulated  the  mufical  academy  held  at 
the  palace  of  his  eminence  every  Monday  afternoon. 
Here  it  was  that  Mr  Handel  became  acquainted  with 
him  ;  and  in  this  academy  a  ferenata  of  Mr  Handel, 
entitled,  II  Trlonfo  del  'Tempo ,  was  performed,  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  ftyle  fo  new  and  fmgular, 
that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his  firfl  attempt  to 
play  it. 

Dining  the  refidence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  befidcs 
thofe  of  his  own  country,  many  perfons  were  ambi¬ 
tious  of  becoming  his  difciples,  and  learning  the  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  violin  from  the  greatell  mailer  of  that  in- 
ftnimcnt  the  world  had  then  heard  of.  Of  thefe  it  is 
faid  the  late  lord  Edgecumbe  was  one  ;  and  that  the 
hue  mezzotinto  print  of  Corelli  by  Smith  was  feraped 
from  a  pidlure  painted  by  Mr  Hugh  Howard  at  Rome 
for  that  nobleman. 

Corelli  died  at  Rome  in  1713  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  in  the  ilril  chapel,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  en¬ 
trance.  Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  fepul- 
chral  monument  to  his  honour,  with  a  marble  bull 
thereon,  eredted  at  the  expence  of  Philip-William, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  cardinal  Ottoboni. 

For  many  years  after  Iris  deceafe,  thus  excellent  mu- 
fician  was  commemorated  by  a  iolemn  mufical  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
death.  In  the  year  1730  an  eminent  mailer,  now  li¬ 
ving,  was  prefent  at  that  folemnity,  who  relates  that 
at  it  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos  were  per¬ 
formed  by  a  numerous  band,  among  whom  were  many 
who  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  author.  He  adds,  that 
thefe  two  pieces  were  performed  in  a  flow,  diflindl, 
and  firm  manner,  without  graces,  and  juft  as  they  are 
wrote  ;  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  played  by  the  author  him- 
felf. 

He  died  pofleffed  of  about  6000 1.  flerling.  He 
was  a  pafiionate  admirer  of  pidlures,  and  lived  in  an 
uninterrupted  friendship  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Marat  :  thefe  two  eminent  painters  were  rivals  for 
his  favour  ;  and  for  a  feries  of  years  prefented  him  at 
times  with  pi&ures,  as  well  of  other  mailers  as  of  their 
own  painting.  The  confequence  was,  that  Corelli  be¬ 
came  pofleffed  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ori¬ 
ginal  paintings;  all  which,  together  with  the  fum  a- 
bove  mentioned,  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and 
patron  cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  rtferving  the  pi&ures 
to  himfelf,  generoufly  diftributed  the  reft  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  among  the  relations  of  the  teftator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
mildnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  modeity  of  his  deport¬ 
ment  :  neverthelefs,  he  was  not  infeulible  of  the  re- 
fpedl  due  to  his  fkill  and  exquifite  performance.  Cib¬ 
ber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  p.  340.  relates,  that 
when  he  was  playing  a  folo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni’s,  he 
difeovered  the  cardinal  and  another  perfon  engaged 
in  difeourfe,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  inftrument; 
and  being  alkcd  the  reafon,  gave  for  anfwer,  that  he 
feared  the  mufic  interrupted  their  converfation. 
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The  compofitions  of  Corelli  are  celebrated  foi*  the  Corelli 
harmony  refulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts ;  II 
but  the  finenefs  of  the  airs  is  another  diftinguilhing  u* 
charadlerillic  of  them  :  the  allemand  in  the  10th  folo 
is  as  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  force,  as  that  in  the 
nth  is  for  its  enchanting  delicacy:  his  jigs  are  in  a 
ftyle  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  that  in  the  5th  folo  was 
never  equalled.  In  the  gavot-movements  in  the  2d 
and  4th  operas,  the  melody  is  diftributed  with  great 
judgment  among  the  feveral  parts.  In  his  minuets 
alone  he  fecins  to  fail  ;  Boiioncini,  Mr  Handel,  and 
Giufeppe  Martini,  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of 
airs. 

It  is  faid  there  is  in  every  Ration  a  ftyle  both  in 
fpeaking  and  writing,  which  never  becomes  obfolete  ; 
a  certain  mode  of  phrafeology,  fo  confonant  and  con¬ 
genial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  relpeclive 
language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered.  This, 
but  with  much  greater  latitude,  may  be  faid  of  mufic ; 
and  accordingly  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  compofi¬ 
tions  of  Corelli,  not  only  that  they  are  equally  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the  im- 
preliions  made  by  them  have  been  found  to  be  as  du¬ 
rable  in  general.  His  mufic  is  the  language  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  for  a  feries  of  years,  all  that  heard  it  be¬ 
came  fenlihle  of  its  effedls :  of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  proof  than  that,  amidft  all  the  innovations 
which  the  love  of  change  had  introduced,  it  continued 
to  be  performed,  and  was  heard  with  delight  in 
churches,  in  theatres,  at  public  folemnities  and  fefti- 
vities,  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  for  near  40  years. 

Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  paffages  in  it  as 
to  a  claiiic  author  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the  mailers 
of  the  fcience  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  of  the  com¬ 
pofitions  of  Corelli,  that,  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation,  they  are  the  moil  perfedl  examplars. 

COREOPSIS,  TICK SE EDED  SUNFLOWER.*  A  geilUS 
of  the  polygamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Gompofita .  The  recep¬ 
tacle  is  paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  two-horned  ;  the  ca¬ 
lyx  eredl  and  polyphyllous,  furrounded  with  patent  ra¬ 
diated  leaflets  at  the  bafe.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  moil 
of  them  herbaceous  perennials.  They  are  very  flowery, 
and  rife  from  three  to  eight  feet  llature  ;  termina¬ 
ted  by  chillers  of  compound  radiated  flowers  of  a 
yellow  colour.  They  have  all  perennial  fibrous  roots, 
and  annual  ftalks,  which  rife  in  the  fpring,  flower  from 
July  to  Odftober,  and  decay  to  the  root  in  November. 

The  flowers  are  all  fhaped  like  fun-flowers,  but  fmal- 
ler,  and  are  very  ornamental.  They  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flipping  or  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn, 
when  the  ftalks  decay ;  planting  the  flips  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  trouble  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  have  the  decayed  ftalks  cut  annually  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

CORFE-castle,  a  borough-town  in  Dorfetfliire  in 
England.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  ftrorig  caille,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown,  that  Hood  there,  but  is  now 
ruined.  It  lends  two  members  to  parliament.  W, 

Long.  2.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  33. 

CORFU,  an  illand  in  the  Ionian  fea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Gorcyra  and 
Phxacia ,  famous  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It.  be- 
3L2  longs 
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longs  at  prtfent  to  the  V enetians  ;  and  forms  the  bul¬ 
wark  --of  Chriflendom  again  It  the  Turks,  who  have 
often  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  without  fuceefs.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  has  50  cattles  ;  and  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  is  faid  tube  about  50,000.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  of  the  Greek  church;  and  the  Venetians  fend 
them  agovernorand  magiftrates,  which  are  changed  every 
two  years.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces  a  great 
deal  of  wine,  olives,  and  feveral  other  fruits,  particu¬ 
larly  figs,  which  are  exceedingly  good.  The  chief  city 
is  likewile  called  Corfu  ;  fee  the  following  article. 

Corfu,  a  city  of  the  ifland  of  that  name,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians.  It  is  a  large  place,  ftrongly  forti¬ 
fied  and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  about  10,000  men; 
which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  a  late  traveller,  do 
not  appear  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  fortifications. 
A  number  of  very  excellent  brafs  and  iron  cannon  are 
mounted  on  the  different  forts,  which, he  obferves,  are  fo 
divided,  that  it  would  take  treble  the  number  of  their 
garrifon  to  defend  them.  However,  the  republic  of 
Venice  is  generally  at  peace  with  the  different  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  and  the  ancient  power  of  the  Turks  be¬ 
ing  much  decayed,  they  have  little  to  apprehend  ;  tho’ 
to  prevent  any  fudden  furprife,  the  Venetians  keep  a 
formidable  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu,  and  the 
works  have  been  much  improved  by  Major  General 
Paterfon. — In  the  late  war  they  had  with  the  Turks, 
this  town  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
and  attempted  to  be  flormed  feveral  times  by  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  the  garrifon,  which  confided  of  12,000  men 
under  the  command  of  Count  Schulenburg,  made  fo 
brave  and  gallant  a  defence,  that  they  always  repulfed 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  liege,  and  aban¬ 
don  the  place  with  confiderable  lofs.  For  this  piece 
of  fervice  the  republic  has  caufed  a  magnificent  ilatue 
to  be  ere&ed  in  memory  of  the  Count,  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  Latin  infeription,  fetting  forth  the  many  emi¬ 
nent  fervices  of  his  military  atchievements.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  city  is  about  four  miles  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  ifiand  are  computed 
at  about  50,000,  the  greatefl  part  of  whom  are 
Greeks. 

This  ifland  is  the  rcfidence  of  the  governor-general, 
v/hofe  jurifdi&ion  extends  over  all  the  iflands  fubjedl 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the  Levant  feas,  and  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greatefl  honours  they  can  con¬ 
fer  on  a  fubjed.  He  is  always  a  nobleman  of  the  firil 
rank,  and  has  his  appointment  for  three  years  only,  in 
which  time  he  makes  a  tolerable  addition  to  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  on  his  return  to  Venice  is  generally  advanced 
to  the  honours  of  the  fenate.  In  the  city  are  many 
handfome  Greek  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  of  St  Speridione,  or  the  cathedral  :  It  is  embel- 
lifhed  with  fome  excellent  paintings,  and  moll  fuperb- 
3y  ornamented.  The  body  of  the  faint  from  whom  it* 
was  named,  is  preferved  entire  in  a  rich  Ihrine  within 
the  church.  The  Greeks  are  moil  of  them  fuch  fana¬ 
tics  as  to  be  continually  offering  their  devotions  at  this 
Ihrine,  believing  that  through  the  interceffion  of  the 
faint  they  will  obtain  all  their  wants  ;  and  that  by  of¬ 
ferings  of  money  their  fins  will  be  forgiven  them ;  by 
which  means  the  church  has  amafTed  an  immenfe  trea- 
fure.  The  relic  of  the  faint  is  depofited  in  a  filver 
coffin,  richly  decorated  with  precious  Hones.  It  is  in 
an  amazing  flats  of  prefer  ratio  n ;  he  having  died  in 
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the  Hand  of  Cyprus  upwards  of  700  years  ago  ;  and  Coria 
after  remaining  400  years  there,  was  tranfported  to  II 
this  place.  Betides  the  grand  fleet,  the  Venetians  have  ,  Coriana 
another  of  galleys,  that  are  manned  by  convi£ls  whofe 
crimes  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  merit  death. 

The  chief  diverfions  of  this  place  in  the  winter  are 
operas  ;  they  have  always  a  company  of  comedians  for 
the  feafon  from  Naples.  In  the  fummer  they  pafs  their 
time  in  walking  upon  the  ramparts  ;  few  except  the 
governor  and  great  officers  of  ftate  are  permitted  to 
keep  carriages.  The  Corfu  people  perfectly  refemble 
the  Zanteots  in  their  manners  (fee  Zante)  ;  though 
it  mull  be  obferved  in  praife  of  the  former,  that  affaf- 
finations  are  uncommon  among  them,  their  laws  being 
too  fevere  to  permit  fuch  practices  with  impunity.  E. 

Long.  19.  48.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

CORIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  province  of  Eftremadura,  towards  the  confines  of 
Portugal,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  little 
river  called  Alagon ,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  cathedral  church,  except  at 
a  little  dillance  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  a  bridge 
without  a  river.  This  was  caufed  by  an  earthquake* 
which  turned  the  river  another  way.  W.  Long.  6.  46# 

N.  Lat.  39.  $9. 

CO  RIAN DRUM,  coriander:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the. 

45th  order,  Umbellate.  The  corolla  is  radiated  ;  the 
petals  inflexed-emarginated  ;  the  involucruin  univerfal 
and  monophyllous  ;  the  partial  involucra  halved  ;  the 
fruit  fpherical.  There  are  only  two  fpecies,  both  of 
them  herbaceous  annuals,  the  leaves  of  which  are  life-  > 
ful  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  feeds  for  medicine.  Body 
fpecies  have  divided  fmall  leaves,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  parfley  :  but  there  is  but  one  fpecies  generally 
cultivated  ;  namely,  the  fativum .  This  hath  a  fmall 
fibrous  white  root,  crowned  by  many  parted  leaves,  ha¬ 
ving  broadifh  fegments  ;  and  in  the  centre  an  upright,, 
round,  branchy  flalk,  two  feet  high,  having  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  umbels  of  flowers,  which  are. 
fucceeded  by  globular  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  feed, 
which  when  a  good  crop  is  wanted,  ought  to  be  fown 
in  March,  either  in  drills  a  foot  afunder,  or  by  broad* 
call,  and  then  raked  in.  When  the  plants  are  an  inch 
or  two  high,,-  they  fhouldbe  hoed  to  fix  or  eight  inches 
diflance.  The  feeds  when  frefli  have  a  flrong  dif- 
agreeable  finell,  which  improves  by  drying,  and  be¬ 
comes  fufficiently  grateful :  they  are  recommended  as. 
carminative  and  flomachic.  They  arc  alfo  much  ufed 
by  the  brewers  both  in  England  and  Holland,  to  give 
a  flavour  to  their  flrongefl  beer.  The  ancients  had  a 
notion,  that  the  juice  of  coriander  would  deprive  people 
of  their  fenfes,  and  even  of  life.  The  leaves  are  fome- 
times  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes  in  foups,  and-  as  an 
ingredient  in  falads;  but  as  they  are  of  a  fetid  fmell, 
they  are  held  in  no  great  efteem  in  this  country. 

CO RI ARIA,  the  Tanner  s  or  myrtledeafed  Su¬ 
mach  :  A  genus  of  die  decandria  order,  belonging  to 
the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellane<f .  The  male 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous,  very 
like  the  calyx,  and  united  with  it;  the  anthene  bipar¬ 
tite.  The  female  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  corolla 
like  that  of  the  male  5  the  flyles  five,  feeds  five^  cover- 
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ed  with  a  like  number  of  fucculent  petals,  forming  alto¬ 
gether  the  refemblance  of  a  berry.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  the  myrtifolia  and  the  fremina.  They  are  both 
natives  of  the  fouth  of  France,  but  the  former  is  mod 
commonly  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pretty 
ornamental  plant,  with  a  fhrubby  pithy  brown  item, 
clofely  branching  from  the  bottom,  and  forms  a  bufliy 
head  three  or  four  feet  over,  thickly  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  pointed,  bright  green  leaves,  having  fmall  fpikes 
of  whitifh  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is 
cafily  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  root,  which  it 
affords  plentifully,  and  may  be  taken  off  with  hbres 
every  autumn  or  winter.  It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by 
layers  in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  a  year.  It 
is  much  ufed  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  natu¬ 
rally  grows,  for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its  name  of 
tanner's  fumach .  It  alfo  dyes  a  beautiful  black  colour. 
The  berries  are  dangerous,  and  when  eaten  generally 
occalion  vertigoes  and  epileplies.  The  old  leaves  have 
the  lame  tffeCt  upon  cattle  that  eat  them,  but  the 
young  leaves  are  innocent. 

CORIDOR,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a  road 
or  way  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  without-fide  ;  en- 
compafnng  the  whole  fortification.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Italian  coridore ,  or  the  Spanifh  coridor . 

It  is  alfo  called  the  covert-way  becaufe  covered 
with  a  glacis,  or  cfplanade,  ferving  it  as  a  parapet.  The 
coridor  is  about  20  yards  broad. 

Coridor  is  alfo  ufed  in  architecture,  for  a  gal¬ 
lery  or  long  ifle  around  a  building,  leading  to  fe- 
veral  chambers  at  a  di dance  from  each  other,  fome- 
times  wholly  inclofed,  and  fometimes  open  on  one 
fide. 

CORINNA,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  poetic  talents,  was  born  at  Theffu  a  city 
of  Bceotia,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another  Gre¬ 
cian  lady.  Her  verfes  were  fo  efteemed  by  the  Greeks, 
that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  the  lyric  tnufe .  She  li¬ 
ved  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years  before. 
Chriil;  and  is  faid  to  have  gained  the  prize  of  lyric 
poetry  from  that  poet :  but  Paufanias  obierves  that  her 
beauty  made  the  judges  partial. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for 
fume  time  the  moil  illuftrious  of  all. the  Greek  cities. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  1514  years  before 
Chrift,  by  Sifyphus  the  fon  o£  Eolus,.  and  grandfather 
of  Ulyffcs.  Various  reafons  are  given  for  its  name,  but 
moil  authors  derive  it  from  Corinthus  the  fon  of  Pe- 
lops.  It  was  fituated  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  Ifthmtis 
which  joins  the  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Morea,  to  the 
continent.  It  confided  of  a  citadel  built  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  thence  named  Acrocorinthus  ;  befides  which 
it  had  two  maritime  towns  fubject  to  it,  named  Lc - 
cbeutn  and  Cenchrea ...  The  whole  date  extended  fcarce 
half  a  degree  in  length  or  breadth  ;  but  fo  advan- 
tageoufly  were  the  above-mentioned  ports  fituated, 
that  they  might  have  gained  the  Corinthians  a  fupe- 
riority,  if  not  a  command,  over  all  Greece,  had  not 
their  advantageous  lituation  inclined  them  to  coim 
merce  rather  than  war.  For  their  citadel  was  almod 
impregnable  ;  and,  commanding  both  the  Ionian  and 
iEgean  feas,  they  could  eafily  cut  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  from  one  half  of  Greece  with  the  other  ;  for 
which  reafon  this  city  was  called  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece. 


But  as  the  genius  of  the  Corinthians  led  them  to 
commerce  rather  than  martial  exploits,  their  city  be¬ 
came  the  fined  in  all  Greece.  It  was  adorned  with 
the  mod  fumptucus  buildings,  as  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  porticoes,  See.  all  of  them  enriched  with  a 
beautiful  kind  of  columns,  which  from  the  city  were 
called  Corinthian .  But  though  the  Corinthians  feldom 
or  never  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  view  of  enlarging, 
but  rather  of  defending,  their  little  date,  they  did- 
not  forget  to  cultivate  a  good  difcipline  both  in  time 
of  peace  and  ofJ  war.  Hence  many  brave  and  expe¬ 
rienced  generals  have  been  futnidied  by  Corinth  to  the 
other  Grecian  cities,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
latter  to  prefer  a  Corinthian  general  to  any  of  their 
own. 

Tins  city  continued  to  preferve  its  liberty  till  the 
year  before  Chrid  146,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  at  that  time  the  drongeft  place 
in  the  woild  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  diihearten- 
ed  by  a  preceding  defeat,  and  the  death  of  their  ge¬ 
neral,  that  they  had  not  prefence  of  mind  enough  even 
to  fhut  their  gates.  The  Roman  conful,  Mummins, 
was  fo  much  furprifed  at  this,  that  at  fird  lie  could 
fcarce  believe  it  ;  but  afterwards  fearing  an  ambufeade, 
he  advanced  with  all  podible  caution.  As  he  met  with 
no  reli dance,  his  foldiers  had  nothing  to  do  but  dc- 
droy  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  not  fled,  and  plun¬ 
der  the  city*  Such  of  the  men  as  had  daid,  were  all 
put  to- the  fword,  and  the  women  were  fold  for  flaves. 
After  this  the  city  was  ranfacked  by  the  greedy  fol¬ 
diers,  and  the  fpoils  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  im- 
menfe.  There  were  more  veffels  of  all  forts  of  metal, 
more  fine  pictures,  and  datues  done  by  the  greated 
maders,  in  Corinth,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Ada,  who  liad 
any  tade.  in  painting  and  fculpture,  furniihed  them- 
felves  here  with  their  riehed  moveables;,  here  were 
cad  the  fined,  datues  for  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  brought  to  their  greated  perfection. 
Many  ineftiraable  pieces  of  the  mod  famous  painters 
and  datuaries.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  fol¬ 
diers,  who  either  dedroyed  them  or  parted  with  them, 
for  a  trifle.  Polybius  the  hidorian  was  an  eye-witnefs- 
to  this  barbarifm  of  the  Romans.  He  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  to  fee  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  famous 
picture  of  Aridides,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  piece  was  a  Bacchus,  fo 
exquifitely  done,  that  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  any 
extraordinary  performance,  “  It  is  as  well  done  as 
the  Bacchus  of  Arijlides”  This  maderly  piece  oF 
painting,  however,  the  foldiers  willingly  exchanged 
for  a  more  convenient  table  to  play  upon  :  but  when 
tfte  fpoils  of  Corinth  were  put  up  ta  fale,  Attalus 
king  of  Perga mus  offered  for  it .600,000  federces,  near 
5000 1.  of  our  money-  Mummins  was  furprifed  at 
fuch  a  high  price  offered  for  a  picture,  and  imagined 
there  mult  be  fome  magical  virtue  in  it.  He  therefore 
interpofed  his  authority,  and  carried  it  to  Rome,  not- 
withdanding  the  complaints  of  Attalus.  Here  this 
famous  picture  was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,, 
where  it  was  at  lad  dedroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
the  temple.  Another  extraordinary  indance  of  the 
dupidity  of  Mummius  is,  that  when  the  pictures  were 
put  on  board  the  tranfports,  he  told  the  maders  of 
the  veffels  very  fcrioufly,  that. if  any  of  the  things  were 
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either  loft  or  fpoiled,  he  would  oblige  them  to  find 
others  at  their  own  coft  ;  as  if  any  other  pieces  could 
have  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe  ineftimable  originals, 
done  by  the  greateft  mafters  in  Greece.  When  the 
city  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  fire  was  fet  to  all  the 
corners  of  it  at  the  fame  time.  The  flames  grew  more 
violent  as  they  drew  near  the  centre,  and  at  laft  unit¬ 
ing  there  made  one  prodigious  conflagration.  At  this 
time  the  famous  metalline  mixture  is  faid  to  have  been 
made,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  imitated  by 
art.  The  gold,  {liver,  and  brafs,  which  the  Corin¬ 
thians  had  concealed,  were  melted,  and  ran  down  the 
ftreets  in  ftreams,  and  when  the  flames  were  extin- 
guifhed,  a  new  metal  was  found,  coinpofed  of  feveral 
different  ones,  and  greatly  efteemed  in  after  ages. 

The  town  lay  defolate  until  Julius  Caefar  fettled 
there  a  Roman  colony  ;  when,  in  moving  the  rubbiih 
and  digging,  many  vafes  were  found  of  brafs  or  earth 
finely  embofled.  The  price  given  for  thefe  curiofities 
excited  induftry  in  the  new  inhabitants.  They  left  no 
burying-place  unexamined;  and  Rome,  it  is  faid,  was 
filled  with  the  furniture  of  the  fepulchres  of  Corinth. 

Strabo  was  at  Corinth  foon  after  its  reftorartion  by 
the  Romans.  He  deferibes  the  fite  as  follows.  “  A 
lofty  mountain,  in  perpendicular  height  as  much  as 
three  ftadia  and  a  half  (near  half  a  mile),  the  afcent 
30  ftadia  (3d-  miles),  ends  in  a  pointed  fummit  called 
Acrocorinthus .  ”  Of  this  the  portion  to  the  north  is  the 
moft  fteep’;  beneath  which  lies  the  city  on  a  level  area, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  circuit  of  the 
city  alone  has  been  40  ftadia  (5  miles),  and  as  much 
of  it  as  was  unfheltered  by  the  mountain  has  been 
walled  about.  Within  the  inclofure  was  comprehend¬ 
ed  alfo  the  Acrocorinthus,  where  the  mountain  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  a  wall ;  and  as  we  afeended,  the  ve- 
iliges  were  plain  ;  fo  that  the  whole  circumference  ex¬ 
ceeded  85  ftadia  (near  1 1  miles).  On  the  other  Tides, 
the  mountain  is  lefs  fteep,  but  rifes  very  high,  and  is 
vifible  all  around.  Upon  the  fummit  is  a  fmall  temple 
of  Venus;  and  below  it  the  fpring  Pirene,  which  does 
not  overflow,  but  is  always  full  of  pellucid  and  pot¬ 
able  water.  They  fay  it  unites  with  fome  other  hid¬ 
den  veins,  and  forms  the  fpring  at  the  mountain  foot, 
running  into  the  city,  and  affording  a  fufficient  fupply 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  city  is  plenty  of 
wells,  and  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  as  they  fay,  for  we 
did  not  fee  any.  There  they  relate  tlx  winged  horfe 
Pegafus  was  taken  as  he  was  drinking,  by  Bellerophon. 
Below  Pirene  is  the  Sifypheum,  fome  temple  or  pa¬ 
lace  of  white  ftone,  the  remains  not  inconfiderable. 
From  the  fummit  is  beheld  to  the  north  Parnaffus  and 
Helicon,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  fnow ;  arid  below 
both,  to  the  weft,  the  Criffean  gulph  bounded  by  Plio- 
cis,  by  Bceotia  and  the'Megaris,  and  by  Corinthiaand 
Sicyonia  oppofite  to  Phocis.  Beyond  all  thefe  are  the 
mountains  called  the  Onelan ,  ftrctching  as  far  as  Boeo- 
tia  and  Cithaeron  from  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  road 
to  Attica.”  Strabo  faw  likewife  Cleonae  from  thence. 
Cenchreae  was  then  a  village.  Leclireum  had  fome  in¬ 
habitants. 

New  Corinth  had  flourifhed  217  years  when  it  was 
vifited  by  Paufanias.  It  had  then  a  few  antiquities, 
many  temples  and  ftatues,  efpecially  about  the  Agora 
or  market-place,  and  feveral  baths.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  introduced  water  from  a  famous  fpring  at 


Stymphalus  in  Arcadia  ;  and  it  had  various  fountains 
alike  copious  and  ornamental.  The  flream  of  one  if- 
fued  from  a  dolphin,  on  which  was  a  brazen  Nep¬ 
tune  ;  of  another,  from  the  hoof  of  Pegafus,  on 
whom  Bellerophon  was  mounted.  On  the  right 
hand,  coming  along  the  road  leading'  from  the  market¬ 
place  toward  Sicyon,  was  the  Odeum  and  the  theatre, 
by  which  was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  old  Gymna- 
fiurn  was  at  a  diftance.  Going  from  the  market-place 
toward  Lecliaeum  was  a  gate,  on  Which  were  placed 
Phaeton  and  the  Sun  in  gilded  chariots.  Pirene  enter¬ 
ed  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  pafled  in  an  open  channel.  They  fuppofed  the 
metal  called  Corinthian  brafs  to  have  been  immerged 
while  red  hot  in  this  water.  On  the  way  up  to  the 
Acrocorinthus  were  temples,  ftatues,  and  altars;  and 
the  gate  next  Tenea,  a  village  with  a  temple  of  Apol¬ 
lo  fixty  ftadia,  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  diftant,  on  the 
road  to  Mycenie.  At  Lechseum  was  a  temple  and  a 
brazen  image  of  Neptune.  At  Cenchreae  were  tem¬ 
ples  ;  and  by  the  way  from  the  city  a  grove  of  cy- 
prefs-trees,  fepulchres,  and  monuments.  Oppofite  was 
the  Bath  of  Helen ,  water  tepid  and  fait,  flowing  plen¬ 
tifully  from  a  rock  into  the  fea.  MummiUs  had  ruin¬ 
ed  the  theatre  of  Corinth,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
great  Athenian  Atticus  Herodes  was  difplayed  in  an 
edifice  with  a  roof  inferior  to  few  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  itru&ures  in  Greece. 

The  Roman  colony  was  referved  to  fuffer  the  fame 
calamity  as  the  Greek  city,  and  from  a  conqueror  more 
terrible  than  Mummius,  Alaric  the  favage  dellroyer 
of  Athens  and  univerfal  Greece.  In  a  country'  ha¬ 
ndled  with  frequent  wars,  as  the  Peloponnefus  has 
fince  been,  the  Acrocorinthus  was  a  poll  too  confe- 
quential  to  be  negle&ed.  It  was  belieged  and  taken 
in  x 459  by  Mahomet  II.  ;  the  defpots  or  lords  of  the 
Morea,  brothers  of  the  Greek  emperor  who  was  kill¬ 
ed  in  defending  Conftantinople,  refuting  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  irnpofed  by 
Sultan  Moral  in  1447.  The  country  became  fubje<ft 
to  the  Turks,  except  fuch  maritime  places  as  were  in 
the  pofleflion  of  the  Venetians;  and  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  were  carried  away  to  Conftanti¬ 
nople.  Corinth,  with  the  Morea,  was  yielded  to  the  re¬ 
public  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1698,  and  again 
by  it  to  the  Turks  in  1715. 

Corinth  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  of  confiderable 
extent,  Handing  on  high  ground,  beneath  the  Acro¬ 
corinthus,  wfith  an  eafy  defeent  toward  the  gulph  of 
Lepanto  ;  the  houfes  fcattered  or  in  parcels,  except 
in  the  Bazar  or  market-place.  Cypreffcs,  among 
which  tower  the  domes  of  mofques,  with  eorn -fields, 
and  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange-trees,  are  interfper- 
fed.  The  air  is  reputed  bad  iri  fummer,  and  in  au¬ 
tumn  exceedingly  unhealthy.  Wheler  relates,  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus  or  Citadel,  he  en¬ 
joyed  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  profpedls  which  this 
world  can  afford.  He  gueffed  the  walls  to  be  about 
two  miles  in  compafs,  inclofing  mofques,  with  houfes 
and  churches  moftly  in  ruins.  An  hour  was  confumed 
in  going  up  on  horfeback.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill ;  and  from  thence  the  way  was  very  fteep, 
with  many  traverfes.  The  families  living  below  were 
much  infefted  by  corfairs,  and  on  every  alarm  Hocked 
up  to  the  caftle. 

According 
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Corinth  According  to  Dr  Chandler,  Corinth  has  preferved 
H.  but  few  monuments  of  its  Greek  or  Roman  citizens. 

Coris.  j jie  chief  remains,  he  informs  us,  are  at  the  fouth- 
weft  corner  of  the  town,  and  above  the  bazar  or  mar¬ 
ket  ;  1 1  columns  fupporting  their  architraves,  of  the 
Dorie  order,  fluted,  and  wanting  in  height  near  half 
the  common  proportion  to  the  diameter.  Within 
them,  toward  the  weftern  end,  is  one  taller,  though 
not  entire,  which  it  is  likely  contributed  to  fuftain  the 
roof.  They  have  been  found  to  be  ftone,  not  marble; 
and  appear  brown,  perhaps  from  a  cruft  foimed  on  the 
outfide.  The  ruin  he  judges  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  a  portion  of  a  fabric  erected  not  only 
before  the  Greek  city  was  deftroyed,  but  before  the 
Doric  order  had  attained  to  maturity.  He  fufpe&s 
it  to  have  been  the  Sifypheum  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
North  of  the  Bazar  (lands  a  large  mafs  of  brick-work, 
a  remnant,  it  may  be  conjectured,  of  a  bath  or  of  the 
Gymnafiuin. 

The  inhabitants  arc  moft  of  them  Chriftians  of  the 
Greek  church,  who  are  allowed  liberty  of  confcience 
by  the  Turks.  E.  Long.  28.  13.  N.  Lat.  38.  14. 

Corinth,  (the  ifthmusof),  in  the  Morea,  is  a  neck 
of  land  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and  reaches 
from  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  to  that  of  Egina.  Julius 
Csefar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  attempted  to  cut  a  chan¬ 
nel  through  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  they  therefore  af¬ 
terwards  built  a  wall  acrofs  it,  which  they  called Ilexa- 
milium ,  becaufe  it  was  fix  miles  in  length.  This  was 
demolifhed  by  Amurat  II.  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
the  Venetians,  but  was  levelled  a  fecond  time  by  Ma¬ 
homet  II. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
belonging  to  Corinth  :  thus  we  fay,  Corinthian  brafs, 
Corinthian  order,  &c. 

Corinthian  Brafs.  See  Brass  and  Corinth. 

Corinthian  Order ,  in  architecture,  the  fourth  or¬ 
der  of  architecture,  according  to  Scamozzi  ;  but  Mr 
Le  Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  moft  noble 
and  delicate  of  all  the  other  five.  See  Architec¬ 
ture,  ri°  47. 

CO  RIO  ( Bernard  ine),  an  hiftorian,  born  of  an  il- 
luftrious  family  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1460.  He  was 
fecretary  of  ftate  to  that  duchy ;  and  the  Duke  cf  La- 
vis  Storza  appointed  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  He  died  in  1 500.  The  bell  edition  of  his  hiftory 
is  that  of  1503,  in  folio.  It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and 
is  very  fcarce. 

CORIOLANUS  (C.  Marcius),  a  famous  Roman 
captain,  took  Corioli  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  whence  he 
had  his  furname  :  at  laft,  difgufting  the  people,  he 
was  banifhed  Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.  He  went 
to  the  Volfci,  and,  perfuading  them  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four  miles 
of  the  city.  He  would  not  liften  to  propofals  of  peace 
till  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Veturia,  and  his 
mother  Volumnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  ladies  in  tears.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Volfci  as  a  traitor  that  had  made  them  quit  their  con- 
qaeft  :  upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went  into  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  the  fame  place  where  bis  blood  wasfpilled 
there  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Feminine  Virtue. 

CORIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  Of  plants;  and  in  the 
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natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is 
doubtful.  The  corrolla  is  monopetalous  and  irregular  ; 
the  calyx  prickly  ;  the  capfule  quinquevalved  fuperior.  ^ 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  monfpelienfis,  or 
blue  maritime  coris.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
plant,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  with  a  white  flow¬ 
er  ;  but  thefe  are  only  accidental,  and  arife  from  the 
fame  feeds.  They  grow  wild  about  Montpelier,  and 
in  moft  places  in  the  fouth  of  Fiance:  they  feldom 
grow  above  fix  inches  high,  and  fpread  near  the  fur- 
faee  of  the  ground  like  heath  ;  and  in  June,  when 
they  are  full  of  flowers,  make  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  feeds  in  a 
bed  of  frefli  earth,  and  afterwards  removing  the  young 
plants,  fome  into  pots,  and  others  into  a  warm  bor¬ 
der.  They  generally  bear  our  winter  colds  well  e- 
nougli,  but  fevere  frofts  will  fometimes  deftroy  them  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  proper  to  keep  fome  of  them  in 
pots,  which  fhould  be  put  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in 
winter.  As  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in  this 
country,  they  may,  in  want  of  thefe,  be  propagated 
by  flips  and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root  if  planted 
on  a  very  gentle  hot-bed,  fhaded  from  the  fun,  and 
duly  watered* 

Coris  is  alio  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies  for  a  kind  of 
fliells  which  pafs  for  money. 

CORISPERMUM,  tickseed  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants;, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or¬ 
der,  Holorace*.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  two  petals,  and- 
one  oval  naked  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies ;  but 
,  none  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  any 
other  quality. 

GORITANI,  (anc.  geog.)  a  people  of  Britain,  occu¬ 
pying  widely  the  inland  parts,  as  Northampton,  Lei- 
cefter,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby 
fhire9,  (Camden). 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  a 
fpecies  of  Quercus.  See  Quercus. 

To  take  off  the  bark  they  make  an  incifion  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  cf  the  tree,  and  at  each  extre¬ 
mity  another  round  the  tree,  perpendicular  to  the  firit. 
When  (tripped  from  the  tree,  which  does  not  there¬ 
fore  die,  the  bark  is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and 
loaded  with  heavy  (tones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduee  it 
into  tables :  hence  it  is  taken  to  be  dried  ;  and  when- 
fufheien tly  dry,  put  in  bales  for  carriage.  If  care  be 
not  taken  to  (trip  the  bark,  it  fplits  and  peels  off  itfelf  ; 
being  pufhed  up  by  another  bark  formed  underneath. 

The  bark  of  cork,  as  well  as  the  acorn,  are  of  fome 
life  in  medicine  ;  being  both  reputed  aftringents,  after 
being  burnt  and  powdered  when  ufed  externally  ;  but 
the  chief  employ  of  the  former  is,  to  put  in  (hoes,  flip¬ 
pers,  See.  and  to  flop  bottles.  The  Spaniards  burn 
it  to  make  that  kind  of  fight  black  we  call  Spa- 
nijh  black,  ufed  by  painters.  Cups  made  of  cork, 
are  faid  by  fome  to  be  good  for  he&ieal  perfons  to 
drink  out  of.  The  Egyptains  made  coffins  of  cork; 
which  being  lined  with  a  refinous  compofition,  prefer¬ 
ved  dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The  Spaniards  line 
ftone- walls  with  it,  which  not  only  renders  them  very 
warm,  but  corre&s  the  moifture  of  the  air. 

FoJftl-CoRK ,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ftone.  It 
feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  amianthus,  confiding  of  flexi¬ 
ble 
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Cork,  ble  fibres  loofely  interwoven,  and  fpmewhat  Yefemblmg 
— v — vegetable  cork.  It  is  trie  lighted  of  all  ftones  ;  by 
fire  it  is  fufible,  and  forms  a  black  ghfs.  It  poflefles 
the  general  qualities  of  amianthus.  See  that  article. 

Cork,  in  Latin  comitntus  Carcagienfts ,  a  county  of 
the  province  of  munfter  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  moil  po¬ 
pulous  and  confiderable  county  of  the  kingdom  next 
to  that  of  Dublin  ;  containing  near  a  million  of  acres, 
and  being  divided  into  15  baronies.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north-eaft  by  the  county  of  Waterford  ;  on  the 
weft  by  Kerry  ;  by  Limeric  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the 
fea  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  Including  Defmond  „ 
it  is  85  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth  ;  but  is 
very  unequal  both  ways.  Though  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  country  is  boggy,  mountainous,  and  barren  ; 
yet  by  the  indnftry  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  pretty  well 
cultivated  and  improved,  and  contains  feveral  good 
towns  and  harbours. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  epifcopal  fee  ;  and  is  the  largeft 
and  rr.otl  populous  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  Dublin 
alone  excepted.  It  is  fituated  oil  the  river  Lee,  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
the  harbour  here  being  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world* 
Though  fmaller  veffels  can  come  up  to  the  key,  yet 
*  the  larger  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Pajfage*  . 
This  city,  together  with  its  liberties,  makes  a  county. 
It  was  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  greateft  part  of  it  Hands  on  a 
marfhy  ifland  furrounded  by  the  river  Lee,  which  alfo 
runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  feveral 
canals.  On  this  account  fome  have  thought  the  air 
very  moift  and  unwholefome.  Complaints  have  alfo 
been  made  againft  the  water  as  impure  ;  but,  from 
comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  with  thofe  of  other 
cities,  it  appears  that  the  city  of  Cork  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  unhealthy.  This  hath  been  accounted  for  from  the 
influx  of  the  tide,  by  which  a  ftagnation  of  air  is  pre¬ 
vented.  The  firft  charter  of  Cork  was  bellowed  by 
Henry  III.  and  afterwards  ratified  by  Edward  I.  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  and  Edward  III.  Edward  IV.  granted ji 
new  charter  ;  and  the  city  received  many  favours  from 
the  fucceeding  monarchs.  King  James  I.  gave  the 
citizens  a  new  and  ample  charter  ;  and  king  Charles  I. 
what  is  called  the  Great  Charter,  by  which,  among 
others,  a  claufe  in  king  James’s  charter  was  enforced, 

-  making  this  city  a  county  of  itfelf.  The  fee  of  Cork 
is  reputed  worth  L.2700  a-year.  The  chapter  con- 
fifts  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  arch¬ 
deacon,  and  twelve  prebendaries.  The  church  is  de¬ 
dicated  to  St  Barr  or  Einbarr  ;  and  the  diocefe  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  deaneries.  There  is  very  little  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  concerning  the  foundation  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Cork  ;  yet  it  is  generally  aferibed  to 
St  Barr  in  the  feventh  century.  Many  of  its  bifhops 
have  been  great  benefa£lors  to  it.  Through  length  of 
time,  the  church  became  quite  ruinous  ;  but  it  hath 
lately  been  completely  rebuilt,  and  is  now  an  elegant  mo¬ 
dern  (lru£lure.  To  defray  the  expence,  the  parliament 
laid  a  tax  on  all  coals  confirmed  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
The  deanery  is  reputed  to  be  worth  L.400  a-year. 

Cork  is  much  improved  and  enlarged,  feveral  broad 
ilreets  have  been  lately  added,  by  filling  up  the  canals 
that  formerly  ran  through  them,  and  are  nqw  built 
up  with  elegant  houfes ;  the  parade  is  very  fpacious, 
N°92. 
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and  is  adorned  with  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king 
George  II.  It  hath  the  largeft  export  in  the  king- 
dom,  particularly  of  beef,  hides,  tallow,  butter,  fifh, 
and  other  provisions.  It  is  partly  fituated  on  feveral 
iflands,  formed  by  the  river  Lee,  which  are  banked 
and  quayed  in,  fomewhat  like  the  towns  in  Holland  ; 
and  partly  on  riling  grounds,  on  the  north  and  fouth 
Tides  of  the  river.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  befieged 
and  took  it  froiq  king  James’s  army  in  1690  ;  when 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  was 
flain  in  an  attack.  It  contains  about  86co  houfes,. 
and  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  hath  twelve 
companies  of  foot  quartered  in  the  barracks.  Befides 
a  (lately  cathedral,  built  from  the  foundation,  between 
1725  and  1733*,  by  the  produce  of  a  duty  upon  coals, 
as  above  noticed,  it  is  adorned  with  feveral  handfome 
parifh  churches.  It  has  alfo  an  elegant  exchange  for 
the  merchants,  a  new  and  beautiful  cuftom-houfe,  a 
town -hall,  feveral  fine  hofpitals,  and  various  other 
public  ftrudlures.  The  city  poflefles  ■  an  annual  reve¬ 
nue  of  about  1300I.  out  of  which  the  mayor  enjoys 
for  his  falary  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity  50CI.  The 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  Cork  arife  from  its  capacious 
and  commodious  haven,  where  almoft  any  number  of 
(hips  may  lie  with  cafe  and  fafety.  According  to 
fome  accounts,  when  there  has  been  no  war,  1 200 
vefiels  have  reforted  hither  in  a  year.  Ships  from 
England,  bound  to  all  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  take 
in  here  a  great  part  of  their  provifions  ;  and  on  the 
fame  account  the  haven  of  Cork  is  vifited  by  thofe  al¬ 
fo  of  mo  ft  other  nations.  The  flaughtering  feafon 
continues  from  the  month  of  Auguft  to  the  latter  end 
of  January;  in  which  fpace  it  has  been  computed,  that 
they  kill  and  cure  feldom  fewer  than  100,000  head  of 
black  cattle.  The  reft  of  their  exports  confift  of  but¬ 
ter,  candles,  hides  raw  and  tanned,  linen  cloth,  pork, 
calves,  lambs,  and  rabbit-lkins,  tallow,  wool  for  Eng¬ 
land,  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  and  woifted.  The 
merchants  of  Cork  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  to 
almoft  all  parts  of  the  known  world;  fo  that  their 
commerce  is  annually  increafing.  The  produce  of  the 
cuftoms  fome  years  fince  exceeded  6o,oool.  and  the 
number  of  (hips  that  they  employ  is  double  to  what 
it  was  forty  year3  ago.  The  only  thing  that  feemed 
to  be  wanting  to  the  fecurity  of  the  port  of  Cork  was 
fupplied  in  the  earl  of  Chefterfield’s  memorable  admi- 
niilration,  by  building  a  fort  on  the  great  ifland,  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  The  outlets  of 
Cork  are  cheerful  and  pleafant.  The  country  around 
the  city,  on  both  Tides  of  the  river,  is  hilly  and  pidlu- 
refque  ;  and  the  harbour  called  the  Cove,  is  one  of 
the  bed  in  the  world ;  the  entrance  is  fafe,  and  the 
whole  navy  of  England  might  ride  in  it,  fecure  from 
every  wind  that  blows.  Ships  of  burden,  however, 
are  obliged  to  unload  at  Paflage,  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  Cork,  the  channel  not  admitting  veflels  of  above 
150  tons. 

Cork  Jacket,  or  Waiftcoat,  is  an  invention  of  one 
Mr  Dubouig,  a  gentleman  very  fond  of  fwimming, 
but  fubje£t  to  the  cramp,  which  led  him  to  confider 
of  fome  method  by  which  he  might  enjoy  his  favour¬ 
ite  diverfion  with  fafety.  The  waiftcoat  is  compo- 
fed  of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for  the  breads  and 
two  for  the  back ;  each  pretty  near  in  length  and 
breadth  to  the  quaiters  of  a  waiftcoat  without  flaps; 
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‘emundcl  the  whole  is  covered  with  coarfe  canvas,  with  two 
Corn  l10^8  to  Put  the  arms  through :  there  is  a  fpace  left  be- 
y  tween  the  two  back-pieces,  and  the  fame  betwixt  each 
back  and  bread-piece,  that  they  may  fit  the  eafier  to 
the  body.  Thus  the  waidcoat  is  only  open  before, 
and  may  be  fadened  on  the  wearer  with  drings,  or,  if 
it  dioiiid  be  thought  more  fecure,  with  buckles  and 
leather  ftraps.  This  waidcoat  does  not  weigh  above 
12  ounces,  and  may  be  made  up  for  about  5  or  6  (hil¬ 
lings  expence.  Mr  Dubourg  tried  his  waidcoat  in  the 
Thames,  and  found  that  it  not  only  fupported  him  on 
the  water,  but  that  two  men  could  not  fink  him,  tho’ 
they  ufed  their  utmod  efforts  for  that  purpofe.  If 
thofe  who  ufe  the  fea  occafionally,  and  efpecially  thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  be  almod  condandy  there,  were 
to  have  thofe  waidcoats,  it  would  be  next  to  impof- 
fible  that  they  diould  be  drowned.  It  would  alfo  be 
of  vad  ferviee  to  thofe  that,  for  the  fake  of  health, 
bathe  in  the  fea;  and  even  the  mod  delicate  and  timo¬ 
rous  young  lady  might  by  the  help  of  one  of  thefe 
jackets  venture  into  a  rough  fea.  See  AiR-Jackdy  and 
Bamboo- Habit, 

CORMANDEL.  See  Coromandel. 

COR-MASS,  the  name  of  a  grand  proceflion,  faid 
to  have  heen  edablidied  at  Dunkirk  during  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Charles  V.  and  renewed  on  St  JohnJs  day, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June.  After  the  celebration  of 
high  mafs,  the  procefiion,  confiding  of  the  feveral 
tradefmen  of  the  town,  begins.  Each  perfou  has  a 
burning  taper  of  wax  in  his  hand  ;  and  after  each 
company  comes  a  pageant,  followed  by  the  patron- 
faint,  ufually  of  folid  filver,  richly  wrought  and  adorn- 
ed.  The  companies  are  followed  by  mufic  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  muficians,  the  friars  in  the  habits  of  their  or¬ 
der,  the  fecular  prieds,  and  then  the  abbot  magnifi¬ 
cently  adorned,  and  preceded  by  the  hod.  Machines 
likewife  of  various  fantaftical  forms  and  devices,  and  as 
varioufly  accoutred,  form  a  part  of  the  fhow  on  this  occa- 
fion;  which  is  defciibed  as  one  of  the  mod  fuperb  and 
magnificent  in  the  world,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  in  1755. 

CORMORANT,  a  corruption  of  corvorant,  in  or_ 
nithoJogv.  See  Pelicanus. 

CORN,  in  country  affairs,  the  grain  or  feeds  of 
plants  feparated  from  the  fpica  or  ear,  and  ufed  for 
making  bread. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat, 
tye,  and  barely,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  and  lentils, 
peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds  ;  each  of  which 
has  its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it  ;  Egypt,  and  fome  o- 
ther  cantons  of  Afiica,  particularly  the  coails  of  Bar¬ 
bary  ;  and  fome  parts  of  America  cultivated  by  the 
Europeans,  particularly  New  England,  New  France, 
and  Acadia ;  are  the  places  which  produce  corn.  O 
ther  countries  have  maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it  ;  and 
fome  parts  of  America,  both  in  the  ifhnds  and  con* 
tinents,  limple  roots, ^fuch  as  potatoes  and  manifcc. — 
Egypt  was  anciently  the  mod  fertile  of  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  corn  ;  as  appears  both  from  (acred  and  pro¬ 
fane  hiftory.  It  furnifhed  a  good  part  of  the  people 
fubjeft  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  called  the  dry 
tiurfi  of  Rome  and  Italy .  Britain,  France,  and  Poland, 

(eem  now  in  the  place  of  Egypt,  and  with  their  fuper- 
fluities  fupport  a  good  part  of  Europe. 

For  the  fird  difeovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors 
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are  much  divided  :  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the  C 

fird  ages  men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  - 

eatth ;  as  acorns,  and  the  nut  or  mad  produced  by 
the  beech  ;  which,  they  fay,  took  its  name  fxgus^ 
from  the  Greek  I  eat.  It  is  added,  that  they 
had  not  either  the  ufe  of  corn,  nor  the  art  of  prepa¬ 
ring  or  making  it  eatable. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  fird  that  (bowed 
the  ufe  of  corn,  on  which  account  (lie  was  placed  a- 
mong  the  gods;  others  give  the  honour  to  Triptole- 
mus  ;  others  (hare  it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres 
the  fird  difeoverer,  and  Triptolemus  the  fird  planter 
and  cultivator  of  corn.  Diodorus  Siculus  aferibes  the 
whole  to  Ifis ;  on  which  Polydore  Virgil  obferves,  he 
does  not  differ  from  the  red;  Ifis  and  Ceres  being, 
in  reality,  the  fame.  The  Athenians  pretend  it  was 
among  them  the  art  began;  and  the  Cretans  or  Can- 
diots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  the  fame. 
Some  think  the  title  of  the  Siciliansbeft  fupported,  that 
being  the  country  of  Ceres  :  and  authors  add,  die  did 
not  teach  the  feeret  to  the  Athenians,  till  (he  had  fird 
indru&ed  her  own  countrymen.  Others  fay,  Ceres 
pa  (fed  fird  into  Attica,  thence  into  Crete,  and,  lad 
of  all,  into  Sicily:  many  of  the  learned,  however, 
maintain  it  was  in  Egypt  the  art  of  cultivating  corn 
fird  began;  and  it  is  certain  there  was  corn  invEgypt 
and  the  Ead  long  before  the  time  of  Ceres.  >  \ 

Corn  is  very  different  from  fruits,  with  refpe&  to 
the  manner  of  its  prefervation  ;  and  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  preferved  in  public  granaries,  for  preffing  occa- 
fions,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral  centuries.— A  lit* 
tie  time  after  the  fiege  of  Metz,  under  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1578,  the  due  d’Efpernon  laid 
up  vad:.  dores  of  corn  in  the  citadel ;  which  was  pre¬ 
ferved  in  good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  when  the 
French  king  and  hi3  retinue,  paffnig  chat  way,  eat 
bread  baked  thereof. 

The  chief  thing  that  Contributes  to  the  prefervation 
of  corn  is,  a  crud  which  forms  on  its  furface,  by  the 
germination  of  the  giafr  next  underneath,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  z  half.  On  that  at  Metz 
people  walked,  without  its  giving  the  leaf!  way.  At 
Sedan  was  a  granary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of 
corn  was  preferved  a  hundred  and  ten  years  :  it  was 
covered  with  a  crud  a  foot  thick. 

For  the  prefervation  of  corn,  the  fird  method  is  to 
let  it  remain  in  the  lpike  ;  the  only  expedient  for  con- 
veying  it  to  the  illandsand  provinces  of  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  fave  it  in  the  ear,  and 
raife  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  :  but  this  me¬ 
thod  of  preserving  it  is  attended  with  feveral  incon¬ 
veniences  among  us ;  corn  is  apt  to  rot  or  fprout,  if 
any  the  lead  moidure  is  in  the  heap ;  the  rats  likewife 
infeft  it,  and  our  want  of  draw  alfo  obliges  us  to  fepa- 
rate  the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  fecund  is  to  turn  out 
and  winnow  it  frequently;  or  to  pour  it  through  a 
trough  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another ;  be¬ 
ing  thus  moved  and  aired  every  iy  days,  for  the  fird 
6  months,  it  will  require  lefs  labour  for  the  future,  if 
lodged  in  a  dry  place  :  but  if,  through  neglect,  mites 
fhould  be  allowed  to  (lide  into  the  heap,  they  will  foou 
reduce  the  corn  to  a  heap  of  dud :  this  mud  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  moving  the  corn  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  whofe  drong  odour  may 
chace  them  away ;  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder 
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Corn  are  very  effe&ual :  they  may  likewise  be  expofed  to  phyficians,  he  carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the 

II  the  open  fun,  which  immediately  kills  them.  When  befl  phyficians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  1 5  years 

£^arhis*  the  corn  has  been  preferved  from  all  impurities  for  the  in  tranflating  them  into  Latin,  efpecially  the  works  of 

- fpace  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires,  it  may  Hippocrates,  Aetiua,  Eginetes,  and  a  part  of  thofe 

be  kept  for  50  or  even  100,  years,  by  lodging  it  in  pits  of  Galen.  Meanwhile  he  pra&ued  phyfic  with  repu- 
covered  with  ftrong  planks,  clofely  joined  together  :  tation  at  Zwickow,  Francfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhaufcn, 
but  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with  quick-  and  Gena,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1558, 
lime,  which  fhould  be  diffblved  by  fprinkling  it  over  aged  58.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  medicinal  treatiles ; 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water;  this  caufes  the  grains  publifhed  editions  of  fome  poems  of  the  ancients  on 
fhoot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers  ;  ana 
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inclofes  them  with  an  incruftation,  as  above  men 
tioned,  through  which  neither  air  nor  infers  can  pe¬ 
netrate. 

Indian  Corn  or  maize.  See  Zea. 

Corn -Butterfly,  method  of  deftroying  it.  See  A- 

GRICULTURE,  n°  80. 

Corn -Crake .  See  Rallus. 

Corn- Mill*  a  water-engine  for  grinding  of  corn. 
See  Mechanics. 

CORNS,  in  furgery,  hard  excrefeences,  confifting  of 
indurations  of  the  {kin  arifing  on  the  toes,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  fides  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  much 
expofed  to  the  preffure  of  the  fhoes.  By  degrees  they 
prefs  themfelves  farther  down  between  the  mufcular 
fibres  on  tliefe  parts,  and  by  their  irritation  occafion 
extreme  pain.  Many  cures  have  been  preferibed,  but 
the  total  removal  of  them  is  always  found  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  great  difficulty.  It  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  to  foften  them  with  platters,  and  then  to  pull  them 
up  by  the  roots,  to  apply  cauftic,  &c.  A  piece  of 
jaw  beef  laid  on  by  way  of  platter,  and  frequently  Shift¬ 
ed,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  effe&ual ;  but  the  befl  cure  is  to 
bathe  them  frequently  in  warm  warer,  and  pare  away 
as  much  as  poffible  of  the  indurated  fkin  without  draw¬ 
ing  blood. 

Corn,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

CORNAGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervicc  where¬ 
of  was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  invafion  of  the  Scots' 
was  perceived.  This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the 
northern  counties  near  the  Pi£ls  wall ;  but  by  flat.  12. 
Car.  II.  all  tenures  are  converted  into  free  and  com¬ 
mon  focage. — An  old  rental  calls  cornagc,  newtgeldt, 
q  d.  neat- geld.  Lord  Coke  fays,  in  old  books  it  is 
called  borngeld. 

CORNARISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Theodore  Comhert,  an  enthufiaflic  fecretary 
of  the  dates  of  Holland.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time 
againft  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts.  He 
maintained  that  every  religious  communion  needed  re¬ 
formation  ;  but  he  added,  that  no  perfon  had  a  right 
to  engage  in  accomplifhing  it,  without  a  million  fup- 
poi  ted  by  miracles.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  a  per¬ 
fon  might  be  a  good  Chrittian  without  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  vifihle  church. 

CORNARIUS,  or  Haguenbot,  ( John),  a  celebra¬ 
ted  German  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony* 
His  preceptcr  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguen¬ 
bot  to  that  of  Cor  nanus,  under  which  he  is  mod 
known.  At  20  years  of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators  to 
his  fcholars ;  and  at  23  was  licentiate  in  medicine. 
He  found  fault  with'  mod  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  the  apothecaries  ;  and  obferving,  that  the  greated 
part  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  Rafis,  and  the  other  Arabian 


medicine  and  botany;  and  tranflated  fome  of  the  works 
of  the  fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Bafil,  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  of  noble  extrac¬ 
tion,  memorable  for  having  lived  healthful  and  a£live 
to  above  100  years  of  age  by  a  rigid  courfe  of  tempe¬ 
rance.  By  the  ill  condud  of  fome  of  his  relations  he. 
was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble  Venetian  ;  and 
feeing  himfelf  excluded  from  all  employments  under 
the  republic,  he  fettled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth,  he 
was  of  a  weak  conditution  ;  and  by  irregular  indul¬ 
gence  reduced  himfelf,  at  about  40  years  of  age,  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  dif- 
orders ;  at  which  extremity  he  was  told  that  he  had 
no  other  chance  for  his  life,  but  by  becoming  fober 
and  temperate.  Being  wife  enough  to  adopt  this- 
whole  fome  counfel,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  a  regimen 
of  which  there  are  very  few  examples.  He  allowed 
himfelf  no  more  than  12  ounces  of  food  and  14  ounces 
of  liquor  each  day  ;  which  became  fo  habitual  to  him, 
that  when  he  was  above  70  years  of  age,  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  adding  two  ounces  to  each  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  At 
83,  he  wrote  a  treatife  which  has  been  tranflated  in¬ 
to  Englifii,  and  often  printed,  intitled,  Sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  Methods  of  attaining  a  Long  and  Healthful  Life ; 
in  which  he  relates  his  own  ftory,  and  extols  temper¬ 
ance  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm.  At  length,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  became  fufiicient  for  a  meal,  and  fometimes 
for  two,  until  he  died  with  much  eafe  and  compofure 
in  1566.  The  writer  of  the  Spe&ator,  n°i9y.  con¬ 
firms  the  fa&  from  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  am- 
bafiador  at  that  time,,  who  was  a  defeendant  of  the. 
Cornaro  family. 

CORNAVII  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ifland,  and  extending 
to  Chetter.  Now  Warwick,  Worcejler ,  Salop ,  Stafford 
{hires,  and  Chejhire  (Camden). 

CORNEA  tunica,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of 
the  eye;  fo  called  from  its  fubftance  refembling  the  horn 
of  a  lantern,  in  Latin  cornu.  See  Anatomy,  n°i42. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  poet,, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1 606.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  for  fome  little  time; 
but  formed  with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fucli  a  pro- 
feflion,  and  having  no  turn  for  bufinefs,  he  foon  de* 
ferted  it.  An  affair  of  gallantry  occafioned  his  wri¬ 
ting  his  firfl  piece,  intitled  Melite ;  which  had  prodi¬ 
gious  fuccefs.  Encouraged  by  the  applanfe  of  the 
public,  lie  wrote  the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies  that 
have  immortalized  his  name.  In  his  dramatic  works 
he  difeovers  a  majetty,  a  ftrength  and  elevation  of  ge¬ 
nius,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  French 
poets  ;  and,  like  eur  immortal  Shakefpeare,  ieems 
better  acquainted  with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of 
critics.  Corneille  was  received  into  the  French  aca- 
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jorneiHc  Jcmy  in  1647,  and  died  dean  of  that  academy  in  16841  enemies,  who  had 
II  aged  78.  Befides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  a 

Cornelia.  tranf7ation,  in  French  verfe,  of  the  u  Imitation  of 
Jefus  Chrift,”  See .  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  1682,  in  4  vols  i2mo. 

Corneille  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  and  of  that  of  inferip- 
tions.  He  difeovered  in  his  youth  a  great  inclination 
to  poetry,*  and  at  length  publifhed  feveral  dramatic 
•  pieces  in  5  vols  12 mo,  fome  of  which  were  applauded 
by  the  public,  and  a£ted  with  fuccefs.  He  alfo  wrote, 
t.  A  tranflation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  and  of  fome 
of  Ovid’s  Epiftles  ;  2.  Remarks  on  Vauglas  ;  3.  A 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  2  vols  folio  ;  and,  4.  An  uni- 
verfal,  geographical,  and  hiftorical  Dictionary,  in  3  vols 
folio. 

Corneille  (Michael),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1642  ;  and  was  inftruCtcd  by 
his  father,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter  of  great  merit. 

Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young  Corneille 
obtained  a  penfion  from  Louis  XIV.;  and  was  fent  to 
Pvome,  where  that  prince  had  founded  a  fchool  for 
young  artifts  of  genius.  Having  ftudied  there  fome 
time,  he  gave  up  his  penfion,  and  applied  to  the  an¬ 
tique  with  great  care.  He  is  faid  to  have  equalled 
Carache  in  drawing,  but  in  colouring  he  was  deficient. 

Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was  chofen  profeflor 
in  the  academy  of  Paris ;  and  was  employed  by  the 
above  prince  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  carrying  on 
at  Verfeilles  and  Trianon,  where  are  Hill  to  be  feen 
fome  noble  efforts  of  his  genius. 

CORNEL-tree,  in  botany.  See  Cornus. 

CORNELIA,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was 
courted  by  a  king,  but  fhe  preferred  being  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her  vir¬ 
tues  have  been  defervedly  commended,  as  well  as  the 
wholefome  principles  fhe  inculcated  in  her  two  fons. 

When  a  Campanian  lady  made  once  a  fhow  of  her 
jewels  at  Cornelia’s  houfe,  and  entreated  her  to  favour 
her  with  a  fight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her 
two  fons,  faying,  “  Thefe  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boaft.” 

Cornelia  Lex,  de  civitate ,  was  enabled,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla*  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eight  newly  elected  tribes  fhould  be  divided  among  the 
35  ancient  tribes. — Another,  dejudiciis ,  in  673,  by  the 
fame.  It  ordained,  that  the  prastor  fhould  always  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  that  the  procefs  fliould  not  depend  upon  his 
*  will. — Another,  de  fumptibus ,  by  the  fame.  It  limited 

the  expences  which  generally  attended  funerals. — Ano¬ 
ther,  de  religione ,  by  the  fame,  in  677.  It  reftored  to 
the  college  of  priefls  the  privilege  of  choofing  the 
priefls,  which  by  the  Domitian  law  had  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  —  Another,  de  municiptis ,  by 
the  fame  ;  which  revoked  all  the  privileges  which  had 
been  fome  time  before  granted  to  the  feveral  towns 
that  had  affified  Marins  and  Cinna  in  the  civil  wars. — 

Another,  de  magiJlraUbits ,  by  the  fame  ;  which  gave 
the  power  of  bearing  honours,  and  being  promoted  be¬ 
fore  the  legal  age,  to  thofe  who  had  followed  the  in- 
tereil  of  Sylla ;  while  the  fons  and  partizans  of  his 
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been  proferibed,  were  deprived  of  Cornell* 
the  privilege  of  Handing  for  any  office  in  the  ftate.- 
Another,  de  magifiratibusy  by  the  fame,  in  673.  It  s 
ordained,  that  no  perfon  fhould  exercife  the  fame  office 
within  ten  years  diftance,  or  be  inverted  with  two  dif¬ 
ferent  magirtracies  in  one  year. — Another,  de  magiftra - 
tibusy  by  the  fame,  in  673.  It  diverted  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  making  law3,  interfering,  holding 
aflemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All  fuch  as  had  been 
tribunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any  other  office  in 
the  (late  by  that  law. —  Another,  de  majejlatsy  by  the 
fame,  in  670.  It  made  it  treafon  to  lend  an  army  out 
of  a  province,  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to 
influence  the  foldiers  to  fpare  or  ranfotn  a  captive  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of  robbers 
or  pirates,  or  for  the  abfence  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a 
foreign  court  without  previous  leave.  The  punifhment 
was  aqua  &  ignis  inter diffio, — Another  by  the  fame.  It 
gave  the  power  to  a  man  accufed  of  murder,  either  by 
poifon,  weapons,  or  falfe  accuiations,  and  the  fetting 
fire  to  buildings,  to  choofe  whether  the  jury  that  tried 
him  fliould  give  their  verdict  clam  or  pal am ,  viva  voce 
or  by  ballot.  Another  by  the  fame ;  which  made  it 
aqua  &  ignis  interdiftio  to  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  forge¬ 
ry,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  corruption,  falfe 
accufations,  and  the  debating  or  counterfeiting  of  the 
public  coin.  All  fuch  as  were  accefiary  to  this  offence 
were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the  offender. — Another,  de 
peenniis  repetundis  ;  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecu¬ 
lation  or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  condemned  to 
fuffer  the  aqua  &  ignis  interdiBio. — Another  by  the 
fame  ;  which  gave  the  power  to  fuch  as  were  fent  into 
the  provinces  with  any  government,  of  retaining  their 
command  and  appointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by 
the  fenate,  as  was  before  obferved. — Another  by  the 
fame  ;  which  ordained,  that  the  lands  of  proferibed 
perfons  fhould  be  common,  efpecially  thofe  about  Vo- 
latense  and  Fefulae  in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided 
among  his  foldiers. — Another  by  C.  Cornelius  tribune 
of  the  people,  in  686.  It  ordained,  that  no  perfou 
fhould  be  exempted  from  any  law  according  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  cuftom,  unlefs  200  fenators  were  prefent  in  the 
fenate  ;  and  no  perfon  thus  exempted  could  hinder 
the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the 
people  for  their  concurrence. — Another  by  Naflica,  in 
582,  to  make  war  againrt  Perfeus,  fon  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper  fatisfadlion  to 
the  Roman  people. 

CORNELIAN.  See  Carnelian. 

CORNER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame  with 
Angle. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an 
inflrument  much  in  the  nature  of  a  tiumpet;  which 
when  it  only  founded,  the  enfigns  were  to  march  alone 
without  the  foldiers  ;  whereas,  when  the  trumpet  only 
founded,  the  foldiers  were  to  move  without  the  enfigns. 

The  cornets  and  buccinae  founded  the  charge  and  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  founded  during 
the  courfe  of  the  battle.  See  Plate  CL. 

Cornet,  in  modern  military  oeconomy,  denotes  an 
officer  in  the  cavalry  who  bears  the  enfign  or  colours 
of  a  troop. 

'Fhe  cornet  is  the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and 
commands  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 

3  M  2  H  * 
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He  takes  Ins  title  from  his  enfign,  which  Is  fquare  ; 
and  Is  fuppofed  to  be  called  by  that  name  from  cornu, 
becaufe  placed  on  the  wings,  which  form  a  kind  of 
points  or  horn&  of  the  army. — Others  derive  the  name 
from  coronet;  alleging,  that  it  was  the  ancient  cnftom 
for  thefe  officers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their 
heads. 

CORNEUS,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  calls  a 
kind  of  tin-ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  irregular 
fides,  and  terminating  in  prifms. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  the  uppermoft  member  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column,  as  that  which  crowns  the  order.  See  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Chap.  I.  and  the  Plates. 

Corniche,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  litfle 
project  are  s  in  mafonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there 
me  no  columns,  as  the  corniche  of  a  chimney,  beau- 
fet,  fee. 

Cork ic he- Ring,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next 
from  the  muzzle-ring,  backward. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in 
the  Roman  arm y,  whofe  butinefs  was  to  aid  and  affiil 
the  military  tribune  in  quality  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  corriicularli  went  .the  rounds  in  lien  of  the  tri¬ 
bune,  vifited  the  watch,  and  were  nearly  what  the  aids 
major  are  in  the  French  army.  • 

The  denomination  ccmicularhs  was  given  them  from 
a,  little  horn,  called  comicuhim ,  which  they  nfed  in 
giving  orders  to  the  foldiers  :  though  Salmafms  de¬ 
rives  it  from  cornicuhm ,  the  creft  of  an  head-piece  ;  it 
being  an  obfervation  of  Pliny,  that  they  wore  iron  or 
brafs  horns  on  their  helmets  ;  and  that  thefe  were 
called  cornlculn . 

In  the  Nothin  Imperii  we  find  a  kind  of  fecretary  or 
regill  er  of  the  fame  name.  Plis  bufmefs  was  to  at  tend 
the  judge,  and  enter  down  his  fentences  and  deeffions. 
The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  fenfc,  from  cor - 
niciiltm ,  a  little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  to  the  eait  of  Crurtumeriiirti,  towards  the  Anio. 
It  was  burnt  down  by  Tarquin  ;  but  reftored  again, 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  (Florus).  Now  in 
ruins,  called  ii  Monte  Gennaro ,  (Holftenius). 

CORNISH  diamond,  a  name  given  by  many  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  cryllals  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  in 
Cornwall.  Sec  Cornwal,  p.  462.  col.  2. 

CORNIX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Corvus. 

CORNU.  See  Horn. 

Cornu  Ammonis ,  in  natural  hiflory,  foffile  /hells, 
called  alfo  f er  pent -Jl one  sy  or  fnahe-Jlones. 

They  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  the  breadth  of  a 
fixpence,  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  fome 
of  them  rounded,  others  greatly  comprdfed,  and 
lodged  in  different  ftrata  of  Hones  and  clays;  fome  a- 
gain  are  fmooth,  and  others  tidged  in  different  man¬ 
ners,  their  flriae  and  ridges  being  either  ftraight,  irre¬ 
gularly  crcoked,  or  undulated.  .See  SNAKE-Stone . 

''Cornu  Cervi .  See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn 
Out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things;  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  privilege  which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  goat  Amalthea.  The  fable  is  thus 
interpreted  ;  That  in  Lybia  there*  is  a  little  territory 
fcaped  not  unlike  a  bullock's  horn,  exceeding  fertile, 


given  by  king  Ammon  to  his  daughter  Amalthea,  Cornuco# 
whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jupiter’s  nurfe.  piae 

In  archite&ure  and  fculpture,  the  cornucopia,  or  p  U 
horn  of  plenty,  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a .  "ornutia‘ 
large  horn,  out  of  which  iffiie  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  On 
medals,  F.  Joubert  obferves,  the  cornucopia  is  given 
to  all  deities. 

CORNUCOPLE,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  or¬ 
der,  Gramina .  The  involucrum  is  monophyllous,  fun- 
nel-fliaped,  crenated,  and  multiflorous ;  the  calyx  bi- 
valved ;  corolla  one  valved. 

CORNUS,  Cornel-tree,  Cornelian  cherry, 
or  Dog-wood:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 

Stellate.  The  involucrum  is  moft  frequently  tetra- 
phyllous  ;  the  petals  above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit 
four  ;  the  fruit  it-felf  a  bilocular  kernel. 

Species .  Of  this  genus  there  are  five  fpecies;  the 
mod  remarkable  are  the  following,  i »  The  mas,  or 
Cornelian  cherry-tree,  hath  an  upright  tree-flem,  riling 
20  feet  high,  branching,  and  forming  a  large  head, 
garoifhed  with  oblong  leaves,  and  fmall  umbels  of 
yellowiffi-green  flowers  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
branches,  appearing  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall,  red,  cherry-like,  eatable,  acid,  fruit, 

2.  The  fanguinea,  bloody-twig,  or  common  dog¬ 
wood  ;  hath  an  upright  tree- Hern,  branching  10  or  12 
feet  high,  having  blood-red  fhoots,  gamifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  pointed  nervous  leaves  two  inches  long  ;  and  all' 
the  branches  terminated  by  umbellate  white  flowers 
fueceeded  by  black  berries;  of  this  there  is  a  kind  with 
variegated  leaves.  3.  The  florida,  or  Virginian  dog¬ 
wood,  hath  a  tree-flem  branching  12  or  15  feet  high, 
and  fine  red  ihoots  garnilhed  with  large  heart- ffiaped 
leaves ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  umbcliace 
white  flowers,  having  a  large  involucrum  fueceeded  by 
dark  red  berries.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  fevcral  va¬ 
rieties,  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their 
berries,  which  are  red,  white,  or  blue. 

Culture .  All  the  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  ought  to  be  Town  in  autumn,  otherwife 
they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather, 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  following  autumn 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  nuvfery;  and  having 
remained  there  two  or  three  years,  they  may  then  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  arCto  remain.  They 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  of  which  they 
produce  great  plenty,  or  by  laying  down  the  young 
branches. 

CORNUTIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or¬ 
der,  Perforate.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentated ;  the 
Aamina  larger  than  the  corolla  ;  the  flyle  very  long  5, 
the  berry  monofpermous.  There  is  U;it  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  pyramidata,  with  a  blue  pyramidal  flower, 
and  hoary  leaves.  It  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Well  Indies,  alfo  at  Campeachy,. 
and  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  IQ 
or  12  feet,  with  rude  branches,  the  leaves  being  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the 
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end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  Aire. 
They  ufually  appear  in  autumn,  and  will  fometimes 
remain  in  beauty  for  two  months  or  more.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  makes  a  fine 
appearance  in  the  flove  ;  but  is  too  tender  to  bear 
the  open  air  in  this  country. 

CORNWAL,  the  moft  weflerly  county  of  England, 
bounded  by  the  Englifh  channel  on  the  fouth,  St 
George’s  channel  on  the  weft,  the  Briftol  channel  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Tamar,  which 
feparates  it  from  Devonfliire.  Its  name  is  fuppofed  by 
feme  to  be  compounded  of  cam,  fignifying  “  a  rock” 
in  the  Britifh  language,  and  Gauls ,  or  IVaules ,  the 
name  the  Saxons  gave  to  the  Britons.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  think  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cornu ^  or  the 
Britifh  kern ,  “  a  horn;”  on  account  of  its  running  out 
into  the  fea  fomewliat  in  the  form  of  a  horn.  Hither 
the  ancient  Br'tons  (as  well  as  in  Wales)  retired  on 
the  in  trillion  of  the  Saxons,  where  they  op.pofcd  their 
further  conqiieils.  In  this  part  of  the  ifland  they 
formed  a  kingdom  that  cxifted  for  many  years  after, 
under  different  princes,  amongft  whom  were  Ambro- 
fius  Aurelius,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Arthur  ;  nor 
were  they  fubdued  till  the  middle  of  the  7th  century, 
from  which  time  Cornwal  was  eoufidcred  as  fubject 
to  the  Weft  Saxon  kings,  who  begun  their  fovereign- 
ty  in  519,  and  continued  it  till  828,  under  18  fove- 
reigns,  the  laft  of  whom  was  the  great  Egbert,  who 
'fubdued  all  the  others  ;  and  by  uniting  them,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  England,  when  this  county  was  in¬ 
cluded  111  the  county  of  Devon,  then  the  9th  divifion  ; 
and  that  accounts  for  Alfred’s  not  mentioning  Corn- 
wal,  which  on  forming  the  circuits  after  the  Nonnan 
conqueft,  is  included  in  the  weftern  circuit.  In  1337, 

Edward  III.  eredled  it  into  a  dukedom,  and  inverted 
with  it  Edward  the  Black  Prince .  But  this,  according 
to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  grant,  is  limited  to  the 
fir  ft- born  fon  and  heir,  on  which  account  Richard  II. 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwal  by  charter.  So  was 
Henry  V.  by  his  father  Henry  IV.  Henry  VI.  de¬ 
livered  the  duchy  to  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  created  his  Ion  Edward  V.  duke  of  Cornwal, 
as  did  Henry  VII.  his  fon,  afterwards  Henry  VIII. 
upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur.  James  I. 
created  his  fon  Henry  duke  of  Cornwal,  which  title 
on  his  deceafe  came  to  his  brother  Charles.  .  T  he  el- 
deft  fens  of  fuccecding  kings  have  .enjoyed  this  title  by 
inheritance.  Thefe  not  only  appoint  the  fhenff,  but  all 
writs,  deeds,  See.  are  in  their  name,  and  not  in  the 
king’s  ;  and  they  have  alfo  peculiar  royalties  and  pre¬ 
rogative  difthrdt  from  the  crown,  for  which  they  ap¬ 
point  the  officers.  This  county  is  80  miles  long,  40 
broad,  and  250  in  circumference;  containing  960,000 
acres,  and  126,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
9  hundreds  ;  has  27  market  towns,  wfc.  Launcefton, 

Truro,  Falmouth,  Helfton,  Saltafh,  Bodmyn,  St  Ives, 

Tregony,  Camelford,  Fowey,  St  Germains,  Pemyn, 

Callmgton,  St  Auftle,  Eaft  Looe,  Padilow,  St  Co- 
lomb,  Penfance,  Grampond,  Lefkard,  Leftwithiel,  St 
Mawes,  St  Michael,  Newport,  Market  Jew,  Stratton, 
and  Redruth  ;  1230  villages,  16 1  panffies,  89  vica¬ 
rages,  provides  640  men  to  the  militia,  and  pays  8  parts 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamer,  Fale, 

Cober,  Looe,  Camel,  Lowe,  Haile,  Lemara,  Kenfe, 
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W11„  Its  principal  capes  or  head-lands  are  the  Cornwal. 

Land’s- end,  the  Lizard,  Cape  Cornwal,  Deadman’s- 
head,  Rame-head,  See.  and  a  clufter  of  iilands,  t  45  m 
number,  called  the  Scilly  I/lcs9  fuppofed  formerly  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  main  land,  though  now  30 
miles  diftant ;  abounding  with  antiquities,  particular  ly 
druidiealf 

As  Cornwal  is  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  fides 
except  the  eaft,  its  climate  is  fomevvhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  part3  of  Britain.  The  reafons  of 
this  difference  will  be  eafily  underftood  from  what  is 
obferved  concerning  the  climate  of  America.  The 
fummers  in  Cornwal  art  lefs  hot,  and  the  winters  lefs 
cold,  than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  fpring 
and  harveft  are  obferved  to  be  more  backward.  High 
and  fudclen  winds  are  alfo  more  common  in  this  than 
in  other  counties  of  England.  The  county  is  rocky 
and  mountainous  ;  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  me¬ 
tals,  efpecially  tin  and  copper.  The  valleys  are  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  yielding  great  plenty  both  of  corn 
and  paftnre.  The  lands  near  the  lea-coaft  are  ma¬ 
nured  and  fertilized  with  fea-weed,  and  a  kind  of  land 
formed  by  the  particles  of  broken  lhells  as  they  are 
dafhed  again  ft  each  other  by  the  fea.  Cattle  of  all 
forts  are  fmaller  here  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
England  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  fhcep,  which  are  moilly 
without  horns,  is  very  fine,  and  the  fiefh,  both  of  them 
and  of  the  black  cattle,  extremely  delicate.  The  coun¬ 
ty  is  well  fupplied  with  fifh  from  the  fea  and  the  many 
rivers  with  which  it  is  watered.  The  moft  noted  or 
the  fea-fifli  is  the  pilchard;  of  which  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  are  caught  from  July  to  November,  and  export¬ 
ed  to  different  parts,  efpecially  to  Spain.  It  is  faid  that 
a  million  have  been, fometimes  taken  at  a  Jingle  draught. 

The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength  and  ac¬ 


tivity,  as  well  as  their  dexterity  in  wreftliug,  in  which 
exercife  the  Cornifh  hug  is  highly  extolled. 

This  county  abounds  in  muses  of  different  metals 
and  femimetak  ;  but  the  principal  produce  is',  tin. 
The  Fhenicians  early  vifited  thefe  coafts  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  fome  think  400  or  450  years  before  Chrift  ;  and 
the  mines  continued  to  be  wrought  with  various  fuc- 
cefs  at  different  periods.  ~  In  the  time  of  king  John 
they  appear  to  have  yielded  no  great  emolument.;  the 
right  of  working  them  being  wholly  in  the  king  as 
earl  of  Cornwal,  and  the  mines  farmed  by  the  Jews 
for  100  marks;  and  according  to  this  proportion  the 
10th  of  it,  L.6.  13s.  4d.  is  at  this  day  paid  by  the 
crown  to  the  bifhop  of  Exeter.  In  the  time  of  Rich¬ 
ard  king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwal,  the  tin- 
mines  were  immenfely  rich,  the  Jews  being  farmed  out 
to  him  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  what  intereft  they 
had  was  at  his  difpofal.  The  Spanifh  tin-mines  being 
flopped  by  the  Moors,  and  none  difeovered  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Malabar  coafl,  or  the  Spanifh*  Weft  Indies, 
Cornwal  and  its  carls  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe  for 
it.  The  Jews  being  ban i Hied  the  kingdom,  18  Edw.  I. 
they  were  again  negledled  till  the  gentlemen  of  Black- 
more,  lords  of  feven  tithings  beft  ftored  at  that  time 
with  tin,  obtained  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  a  charter  under  his  own 
feal,  with  more  explicit  grants  of  privileges,  courts, 
pleas,  parliaments,  and  the  toll-tin  or  V?  th  of  all  the 
tin  railed.  At  this  time  too  the  right  of  bounding  or 
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•Ornwtil.  dividing1  tin-grounds  into  fep&rate  partitions  for  the 
encouragement  of  fearching  for  it  feems  to  have  been 
firft  appointed,  or  at  lead  adjufted.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  33  Edward  I.  and  the  Corniffi  feparated 
from  the  Devon  (hire  tinners^  Their  laws,  particular* 
ly  recited  in  Plowden’s  Commentaries,  p.  237,  were 
further  explained  50  Edw.  III.  confirmed  and  en¬ 
larged  by  parliament,  8  Rich.  II.  3  Ed.  IV.  1  Ed.  VI. 
1  and  2  P.  and  M.  and  2  Eliz.  and  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  divided  into  four  parts  under  one  general  warden, 
to  do  juftice  in  law  and  equity,  from  whofe  fentence 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Cornwal  in  council,  or 
for  want  of  a  duke  of  Cornwal  to  the  crown.  The 
lord-warden  appoints  a  vice-warden  to  determine  all 
ftannary  difputes  every  month  :  he  alfo  conilitutes  four 
Rewards,  one  for  each  of  the  precinds  before  men¬ 
tioned,  who  hold  their  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  of  fix  perfons,  with  an  appeal  referved 
to  the  vice-warden,  lord-warden,  and  lordof  the  prince’s 
council.  In  difficult  cafes  the  lord-warden,  by  com- 
miffion,  iffues  his  precept  to  the  four  principal  towns 
of  the  Rannary  diftrids,  who  each  choofe  fix  members, 
and  thefe  twenty -four  Rannators  conRitute  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  tinners.  Each  ftannator  choofes  an  affiftant, 
making  a  kind  of  Randing  council  in  a  different  a- 
partment  to  give  information  to  the  prince.  What¬ 
ever  is  enaded  by  the  body  of  tinners  muff  be  figned 
by  the  Rannators,  the  lord-warden,  or  his  deputy,  and 
by  the  duke  or  the  king,  and  thenceforward  has  with 
regard  to  tin  affairs  all  the  authority  of  an  ad  of  the 
whole  legiflature.  Five  towns  are  appointed  in  the 
moR  convenient  parts  of  the  county  for  the  tinners  to 
bring  their  tin  to  every  quarter  of  a  year.  Thefe  are 
Lefkard,  LeRwithiel,  Truro,  Helfton,  and  Penfance, 
the  laft  added  by  Charles  II.  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  weftern  tinners.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were  but  two  coinages,  at  Midfummer  and  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  :  two  more  at  Chriftmas  and  Lady-day  were 
added,  for  which  the  tinners  pay  an  acknowledgment 
called  P eft  groats,  or  4  d.  for  every  hundred  of  white 
tin  then  coined.  The  officers  appointed  by  the  duke 
affay  it  ;  and  if  well  purified  Ramp  it  by  a  hammer 
with  the  duchy  feal,  the  arms  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wal,  a  lion  rampant  G.  crowned  O.  within  a  bordure 
of  bezants  S  ;  and  this  is  a  permiflion  to  the  coiner  to 
fell,  and  is  called  coining  the  tin .  Every  hundred  of 
white  tin  fo  coined  pays  to  the  duke  4  s.  The  tin  of 
the  whole  county,  which,  in  Carew’s  time,  in  the  laR 
century,  amounted  to  30  or  40,000  k  yearly,  has  for 
24  years  laR  paR  amounted  one  year  with  another  to 
L.  180,000  or  190,000  Rerling.  Of  this  the  duke  of 
Cornwal  receives  for  his  4s.  duty  on  every  hundred  of 
white  tin  above  L.  1 0,000  yearly :  the  bounders  or.pro- 
prietors  of  the  foil  about  ^th  at  a  medium  clear,  or 
about  L. 30,000  yearly;  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
adventurers  in  the  mine,  who  are  at  all  the  charge  of 
working.  Tin  is  found  colleded  and  fixed  in  lodes 
and  floors,  or  in  grains  and  bunches  in  the  natural 
rock,  or  loofe  and  detached  in  fingle  feparate  Rones 
called  Jhodes  or  Jlreams ,  or  in  a  continued  courfe  of  iuch 
Rones  called  the  beuheyl  or  living  Jlream ,  or  in  an  are¬ 
naceous  pulverized  Rate.  It  is  moR  eafily  difcovered 
by  tracing  the  lodes  by  the  fcattered  fragments  of  them 
Called  fiodes,  by  leave  of  the  lord  of  the  foil  or  the 
bounder.  The  tin  being  divided  among  the  lords  and 


adventurers,  is  ftampsd  and  worked  at  the  mill  ?  and  Cormvd 
being  thus  dreffed  is  carried  under  the  name  of  black  — 
tin  to  the  melting-honfe,  where  it  is  melted  by  Welfh 
pit-coal,  and  poured  into  blocks  of  3201b.  weight,  and 
carried  to  the  coinage  town.  Mundic,  a  fcarce  metal 
or  mineral  ore,  of  a  white,  braffy,  or  brown  colour,  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  intermixed  with  tin,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  fometimes  by  itfelf.  Iron  ore  is  fotmd 
in  Cornwal,  but  the  working  it  does  not  anfwer. 

There  is  no  richer  copper,  nor  a  greater  variety  any 
where  than  in  this  county.  Silver,  if  really  found 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  has  been  rare¬ 
ly  found  fince,  nor  do  the  lead-mines  anfwer.  Very 
late  difcoveries  have  proved  that  Cornwal  has  more 
gold  than  was  formerly  imagined.  What  is  called  the 
Cornijh  diamond  is  a  figured  cryRal  generally  hexagonal 
and  pyramidical,  or  columnar,  or  both,  of  a  fine  clear 
water,  and  of  all  our  baftard  diamonds  in  this  nation 
eReemed  the  beR,  and  fome  of  different  colours,  black, 
yellow,  &c.  ^  The  clearer  thefe  are,  the  better  they  will 
bear  engraving  for  feals. 

In  privileges  and  language  Cornwal  feems  to  be 
another  kingdom.  By  2 1  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered 
that  all  duty  on  Corniffi  cloth  exported  fhould  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  every  Englifhman  within  the  duchy  of  Corn¬ 
wal.  This  was  firR  granted  by  the  black  prince, 
in  confideration  of  their  paying  4s.  for  the  coinage  of 
every  hundred  of  tin  ;  whereas  Devonfhire  pays  no 
more  than  8d.  They  have  alfo  by  grant  from  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwal,  confirmed  45  Henry  III.  freedom  to 
take  fund  out  of  the  fea  and  carry  it  through  the 
country  for  manure ;  whereupon  in  the  following 
reign,  on  an  inquifition  made,  we  find  a  complaint 
that  Saltaih  had  lately  taken  12  s.  yearly  for  each 
barge  that  carried  fand  up  the  Tamar ;  whereas 
nothing  ought  to  be  demanded.  They  Rill  continue 
this  ancient  method  of  improving  their  land,  carrying 
it  ten  miles  up  into  the  country,  and  great  part  of 
the  way  on  horfes  backs.  Mr  Ray  fuppofes  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  fand  depends  chiefly  on  the  fait  mixed 
with  it,  which  is  fo  copious  that  in  many  places  fait 
is  boiled  up  out  of  a  lixivium  made  of  the  fea  fand  ; 
and  the  reafon  why  fand  when  it  has  lain  long  in  the 
fun  and  wind  proves  lefs  enriching  and  ufeful  is,  that 
the  dews  and  rain  evaporate  great  part  of  its  fait. 

They  had  likewife  a  privilege  of  trading  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  granted  them  by  Charles  L  in  recom- 
pence  of  their  loyalty. 

The  number  of  boroughs  in  this  fmall  county  was 
furprifingly  increafed  by  Edward  VI.  who  added  feven 
to  the  original  fix,  Mary  two,  Elizabeth  fix,  making 
in  all  21,  fending  40  members  befides  the  county  two. 

Eight  of  thefe  boroughs  had  an  immediate  or  re¬ 
mote  conncdion  with  the  deijiefne  lands  of  the  duchy; 
the  reft  belonged  to  religious  houfes,  or  powerful  fa¬ 
milies,  or  were  old  boroughs,  which  had  legal  immu¬ 
nities  granted  to  them  by  their  princes  or  lords. 

•#  The  Corniih  language  is  a  dialed  of  that  which 
till  the  Saxons  came  in  was  common  to  all  Britain, 
and  more  anciently  to  Ireland  and  Gaul;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  ifland  being  difperfed  before  thofe 
conquefts,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwal,  and 
thence  into  Bretagne,  the  fame  language,  for  want  of 
frequent  intercourfe,  became  differently  pronounced 
and  written,  and  in  different  degrees  mixed  with  dif¬ 
ferent 
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Corody  ferent  languages.  Hence  came  the  Welfh,  the  Cor- 
II  nidi,  and  the  Annoric  dialers,  wliofe  radicals  are  fo 
Cowman*  mucp  alike  that  they  are  known  and  admitted  by  the 
,  inhabitants  of  either  country ;  but  the  grammar  fo 
~  v  varied  that  they  cannot  converfe.  The  Cornifh  is 
reckoned  the  moil  pleafing  of  the  three.  It  was  fpo- 
ken  fo  generally  here  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  Dr  John  Moreman,  vicar  of  Mynhinet,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  taught  his  parifhioners  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  commandments  in 
Englifii,  and  at  the  Reformation  the  natives  defired 
the  fervice  in  Englifh.  The  older  people  in  fome  pa¬ 
rities  retained  their  original  language  to  the  middle  of 
the  lad  century :  and  the  lad  fermon  was  preached  in 
it  in  1678.  When  Mr  Ray  was  here,  1662,  he  could 
find  but  one  perfon  who  could  write  this  language; 
and  it  is  now  fo  nearly  extinCl,  that  Mr  Barrington,  in 
1768,  could  only  find  one  old  woman  who  could  fcold 
in  it,  and  fhe  is  iince  dead. 

CORODY.  See  Revenue. 

COROLLA,  among  botanids,  the  moflconfpicuous 
part  of  a  flower,  furroundiiig  the  organs  of  generation, 
and  compofed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  mod  com¬ 
monly  called  petals ,  to  didinguifh  them  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant ;  according  as  there  is  one,  two,  or  three 
oi  tliefe  petals,  the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  monopetalous, 
dipetalons,  tripetalous,  &c. 

COROLLARY  is  a  confeqnence  drawn  from  fome- 
thing  already  advanced  or  demondrated :  thus,  it 
being  demondrated  that  a  triangle  which  has  two 
equal  Tides,  has  alfo  two  angles  equal ;  this  corollary 
will  follow,  that  a  triangle  which  has  three  Tides  equal, 
has  alfo  its  three  angles  equal. 

COROLLISIVE,  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  di- 
dinguidies  thofe  fyftematic  botanids  who  have  ar¬ 
ranged  vegetables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  number, 
and  other  cirCumdanccs,  of  the  petals,  or  beautiful  co¬ 
loured  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  bed  fydems  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  of  Rivinus  and  Tournefort.  The  for¬ 
mer  proceeds  upon  the  regularity  and  number  of  the 
petals  ;  the  latter,  with  much  more  certainty,  on  their 
regularity  and  figure. 

COROLLULA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanids  to  ex- 
prefs  the  little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the  com¬ 
pound  ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  eadern  coad  of  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  in  Ada.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Golconda,  on  the  ead  by  the  bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  on  the  fouth  by  Madura,  and  on  the  wed  by  Bif- 
liagar.  This  coad  fo  much  refembles  that  of  Orixa, 
that  the  Abbe  Raynal  choofes  to  confider  them  as  one, 
and  gives  to  both  the  general  name  of  Coromandel 
Here  an  excefiive  heat  reigns  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  O&ober.  It  begins  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the  evening.  Du¬ 
ring  the  night  it  is  allayed  by  a  fea-breeze  from  the 
fouth-ead  ;  and  mod  commonly  this  refrefhing  gale 
begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is  lefs  in¬ 
flamed  during  the  red  of  the  year,  though  in  all  fea- 
fons  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  almod  continually  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December.  This  immenfe 
tiacf  is  covered  with  a  parched  fand  for  the  extent  of 
two  miles,  and  fometimes  only  one  mile  along  the 
coad. 

This  country  was  at  did  negleCkd  by  the  Europe¬ 


ans  for  many  reafons.  It  was  feparated  by  inaccef- 
fible  mountains  from  Malabar,  where  thefe  bold  ad¬ 
venturers  endeavoured  to  fettle  themfelves.  Spices 
and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principal  objeCls  of 
their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  fhort, 
civil  didentions  had  banifhed  from  it  tranquillity,  fecu- 
rity,  and  indudry.  At  that  period  the  empire  of 
Bifnagar,  to  which  this  vad  country  was  fubjeCI,  was 
falling  to  ruin.  The  governments  of  Vifapour,  the 
Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  off  their  depen¬ 
dence,  and  affumed  the  title  of  kings.  Thofe  of 
Madura,  Tanjorc,  Myfore,  Gin gi,  and  fome  others, 
likewife  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority,  though  they 
retained  their  ancient  title  of  Natch .  This  revolution 
had  juft  happened  when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  coad  of  Coromandel.  The  foreign  trade  was  at 
that  time  incondderable;  it  confided  only  of  diamonds 
from  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and 
Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  whence 
they  were  circulated  through  all  Europe  and  Alia. 
Maffulipatan,  the  riched  and  mod  populous  city  of 
thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 
for  linens  ;  they  were  purchafed  at  a  great  fair  an¬ 
nually  holden  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  vef- 
fels  that  frequented  that  bay',  and  by  caravans  arrived 
from  diftant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  the 
fame  places  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondnefs  for  the 
manufactures  of  Coromandel  which  began  to  prevail 
here,  infpired  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  the 
Indian  feas  with  the  refolution  of  forming  fettlements 
there.  They  were  not  difeouraged  either  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  ;  by 
the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea  at  one  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  is  not  navigable  ;  by  the  barrennefs  of 
the  coafts,  for  the  mod  part  uncultivated  and  uninha¬ 
bited  ;  nor  by  the  tyranny  and  fluctuating  date  of  the- 
government.  They  thought  that  lilver  would  be  in- 
duftrioudy  fought  after;  that  Pegu  would  fumifh  tim¬ 
ber  for  building,  and  Bengal  corn  for  fubfiftence  > 
that  a  profperous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be 
more  than  fufficient  to  complete  their  ladings  ;  and 
that  by  fortifying  themfelves  they  fhould  be  fecure 
agaiad  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  oppredtd 
thefe  countries. 

The  iirft  European  colonies  were  edabliflied  near, 
the  fhore.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  fet dement  by 
force  ;  mod  of  them  were  formed  with  the  confeut 
of  the  fovereigns  ;  and  all  were  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  traCl  of  land.  The  boundaries  of  each  were 
marked  out  by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  which  was 
their  only  defence.  In  procefs  of  time  fortifications 
were  raifed;  and  the  fecurity  derived  from  them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  foon  increafed 
the  number  of  colonids.  The  fplendor  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thefe  fettlements  feveral  times  raifed  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  princes  in  wliofe  dominions  they  were 
formed  ;  but  their  attempts  to  demolish  them  proved 
abortive.  Each  colony  increafed  in  profperity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
that  founded  it.  None  of  the  companies  that  exer- 
cifed  an  exelufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds.  This 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  degrees 
fell  entirely  into  the  hands  x>f  the  Enghfii,  or  the  Jews 
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Coroman-  and  Armenians  that  lived  under  their  prote&ion.  At 
^  prefent  this  grand  objecl  of  luxury  and  induftry  is  much 
reduced.  The  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  In- 
cloflan  have  prevented  people  from  reforting  to  thefe 
.  rich  mines  ;  and  the  anarchy  in  which  this  unhappy 
country  is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they 
will  be  again  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  operations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  purchafe  of  cottons.  The  manufa&uring 
of  the  white  cottons  bought  there,  differs  fo  little  from 
ours,  that  it  would  be  neither  intereiling  nor  inftruc- 
tive  to  enter  into  a  minute  defeription  of  it.  The 
proccfs  ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which 
was  at  fir (l  fervilely  followed  in  Europe,  has  fince 
been  rendered  more  ilmple,  and  brought  to  greater 
perfe&ion  by  our  manufacturers.  The  painted  cot¬ 
tons  which  are  bought  there,  we  have  not  yet  attempt¬ 
ed  to  imitate.  Thofe  who  imagine  we  have  been 
prevented  from  undertaking  this  branch  merely  by 
the  hhrh  price  of  labour  among  us,  are  miftaken.  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  given  us  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  necef- 
farv  for  the  compofition  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible 
colours  which  conftitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  In¬ 
dian  manufactures  ;  nor  has  flie  furniflied  us  with  the 
waters  that  ferve  to  fix  them.  The  Indians  do  not 
*  tiniverfally  obferve  the  fame  method  in  painting  their 
cottons  ;  either  bccaufe  there  are  foine  niceties  pecu¬ 
liar  to  certain  provinces,  or  becaufe  different  foils  pro¬ 
duce  different  drugs  for  the  fame  ufes.  We  fhould 
tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  were  we  to  trace  the 
flow  and  painful  progrefs  of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of 
painting  their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they 
owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility 
cf  their  genius.  What  feems  to  authorife  this  conjec¬ 
ture  is,  that  they  have  flopped  in  their  improvements, 
and  iiave  not  advanced  a  (ingle  ftep  in  the  arts  for 
many  ages  ;  whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  ama¬ 
zing  rapidity.  Indeed,  were  we  to  confider  only  the 
*  want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we  fhould  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  believe,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have 
received  the  arts  they  cultivate  from  foine  more  in- 
duilrious  nation ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
thefe  arts  have  a  peculiar  dependence  on  the  mate¬ 
rials,  gums,  colours,  and  produ&ions  of  India,  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natives  of  that 
country.  It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing  that 
cottons  painted  with  all  forts  of  colouis  fhould  be  fold 
at  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  they  are  almoft  as  cheap 
as  thofe  that  have  only  two  or  three.  But  it  mufl  be 
obferved,  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all 
the  companies  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time  ; 
and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted  with  various 
colours  makes  but  a  fmall  article  in  their  affortments, 
as  they  are  not  much  cfleemed  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  foine  degree  ma- 
nufadlured  through  the  whole  country  of  Indoflan, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  ;  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fine  forts  are  made 
in  the  eaflern  part,  the  common  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  the  coarfe  ones  in  the  mofl  wellern  parts.  Ma¬ 
nufactures  are  eflablifhed  in  the  European  colonies, 
and  upon  the  coafl :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the 
dillanee  of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cot¬ 
ton  is  more  cultivated,  and  provifions  are  cheaper. 
The  purchafes  made  there  are  carried  3001*40  leagues 
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farther  into  the  country.  The  Indian  merchants  let-  Coroman, 
tied  in  the  European  fa&ories  have  always  the  ma-  ^ 
nagement  of  this  bufinefs.  The  quantity  and  quality  v  0 
of  the  goods  wanted  are  fettled  with  thefe  people  : 
the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns  :  and  at 
the  time  a  contraCt  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part 
of  the  money  ,  agreed  on  is  advanced.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  owing  to  the  neceiiity  thefe  merchants  them* 
felve  are  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen 
by  the  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed  through 
the  whole  country  :  of  keeping,  a  watchful  eye  upon 
them,  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they  have  advanced;  and 
of  gradually  leffening  the  fum,  by  calling  for  the  cot¬ 
tons  as  fail  as  they  are  worked  off.  Without  thefe 
precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an  op- 
prefiive  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work 
on  his  own  account,  either  becaufe  his  circtim (lances 
will  not  permit,  or  beqaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to 
difeover  them  for  fear  of  exactions.  The  companies 
that  have  either  fuccefs  or  good  management,  con- 
flantly  keep  the  (lock  of  one  year  in  advance  in  their 
fettlements.  By  this  method  they  are  fure  of  having 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of 
the  quality  they  choofe,  at  the  mod  convenient  time  : 
not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  kept  in  couhant  employment,  never 
leave  them.  Such  nations  as  want  money  and  credit 
cannot  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  their  fhips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months 
at  moil  to  execute  the  orders  lent  from  Europe.  The 
goods  are  manufactured  and  examined  in  halle  ;  and 
they  are  even  obliged  to  take  fuch  as  are  known  to  be 
bad,  and  would  be  rejedled  at  any  other  time.  The 
necefiity  they  are  under  of  completing  their  cargoes, 
and  fitting  out  their  veffels  before  hurricanes  come  on/ 
leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  infpeCtion.  It  would  be 
a  millake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their 
account,  in  hopes  of  felling  them  with  a  reafonable 
advantage  to  the  company  with  whom  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  For,  befides  that  the  generality  of  them 
are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an  under¬ 
taking,  they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it.  If  the  company  that  employ  them  fhould 
be  hindered  by  unforeseen  accidents  from  fending  the 
ufual  number  of  fhips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  119 
vent  for  their  commodities.  The  Indians,  the  form 
of  whofe  drefs  requires  different  Tread ths  and  lengths 
from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would 
not  purchafe  them  ;  and  the  other  European  compa¬ 
nies  would  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being  provided, 
with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and 
their  money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.  The  plait  of 
procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has,  nor  can  be  ufeful.  It  has 
been  a  cuflom,  time  immemorial,  in  Indoflan,  for 
every  citizen  who  borrows  money,  to  give  a  written 
inllrument  to  his  creditor.  This  deed  is  of  no  force 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  nnlefs  it  is  figned  by  three 
witnefies,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  interefl  a- 
greed  upon  by  the  parties.  If  the  borrower  fails  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  he  may  be  arrefied  by  the 
lender  himfelf.  He  is  never  imprifoned,  becaufe 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  making  his  efcapc.  He  would 
4  not 
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not  even  eat,  Without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 
The  Indians  make  a  three-fold  divifion  of  intereft  : 
one  kind  they  call  vice  ;  another  neither  vice  nor  vir¬ 
tue ;  and  a  third,  they  fay,  is  virtue.  The  firft  is  four 
per  cent,  a  month  ;  the  fecund  two ;  and  the  third 
one.  The  lall  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  a&  of  bene- 
fieenee  that  only  belongs  to  the  moll  heroic  minds. 
Yet,  though  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  to  bor¬ 
row,  meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  can¬ 
not  avail  themfelves  of  the  indulgence  without  being 
involved  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  In  the  weftern  part,  indeed,  there 
are  Mohammedans  known  by  the  name  of  Cholias , 
who,  at  Naour  and  Forto-Nuovo,  fend  out  fhips  to 
Aeken,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the  ealtern  coaft.  Befides 
veffels  of  confiderable  burden  employed  in  thefe  voy¬ 
ages,  they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for  the  coafting 
trade  for  Ceylon  and  the  pearl  fifhery.  The  Indians 
of  MafTulipatan  turn  their  attention  another  way. 
They  import  from  Bengal  white  callicoes,  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  them,  at  35  or  40  per  cent .  advan¬ 
tage.  Excepting  thefe  tranfa&ions,  which  are  of  very 
little  confequenee,  the  whole  trade  is  veiled  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Banians 
and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies.  The  quanti¬ 
ty  of  callicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  of  India,  may  be  computed  at  3500  bales. 
Of  thefe  the  French  carry  800  to  Malabar,  Mocha, 
and  the  ifle  of  France  ;  the  Englifh,  1  200  to  Bombay, 
Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  Iilands ;  and  the 
Dutch  1500  to  their  different  fettlements.  Except 
500  bales  deftined  for  Manila,  each  of  the  value  of  100 
guineas,  the  others  are  of  fuch  an  ordinary  kind  that 
they  do  not  exceed  30  guineas  at  prime  cofl  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  bales  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  L.  150,000. 

Coromandel  furnifhes  Europe  with  9500  bales  ;  800 
of  which  are  brought  by  the  Danes,  2500  by  the 
French,  3000  by  the  Englifh,  and  3200  by  the  Dutch. 
A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  callicoes  are  dyed  blue, 
or  flriped  blue  and  red  for  the  African  trade.  The 
others  are  fine  muflins,  printed  callicoes,  and  handker¬ 
chiefs  from  MafTulipatan,  or  Paliacate.  It  is  proved 
by  experience  that  each  of  thefe  bales  colls  only  about 
L.  42  Sterling ;  eonfequently  they  ought  to  bring  in 
to  the  manufactory  where  they  are  wrought  near 
L.  360,000.  The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in 
fpecie,  either  in  Europe  or  Afia  ;  we  give  in  exchange, 
cloths,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coral,  and  fome  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  lefs  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Alia  pays 
with  fpiees,  pepper,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and  dates.  All 
thefe  articles  taken  together  may  amount  to  about 
L. 210,000;  and  from  this  calculation  it  follows,  that 
Coromandel  receives  annually  from  Europe  about 
L.  300,000  in  money.  Tire  Britifh,  who  have  acquir¬ 
ed  the  fame  fuperiority  on  this  eoafl  that  they  have 
elfewhere,  have  formed  on  it  feveral  fettlements. 

CORONA,  among  anatomifls,  denotes  that  edge  of 
the  glans  penis  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  or  Halo,  in  optics,  a  luminous  circle,  fur- 
rounding  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  fixed  liars. 
Sometimes  thefe  circles  are  white,  and  fometimes  co- 
k'med,  like  the  rainbow.  Sometimes  one  only  is  vi- 
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lible,  and  fometimes  feveral  concentric  coronas  make  Cordna. 

their  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  Thofe  which  have  ' - v— 

been  feeu  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  were  never  more 
than  three,  four,  or  five  degrees  in  diameter;  thofe 
which  furround  the  moon  are,  alfo,  fometimes  no  more 
than  three  or  five  degrees ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  furround  the  fun,  are  of  very  different  magni¬ 


tudes,  viz 

2,  45°. o\ 

than  this. 
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4/  24 ,  47  o,  and  9 or  even  larger 
heir  diameters  alfo  fometimes  vary  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  obfervation,  and  the  breadths  both  of 
the  coloured  and  white  circles  are  very  different,  viz. 
of  2,  4,  or  7  degrees. 

The  colours  of  thefe  coronas  are  more  dilute  than 
thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  they  are  in  a  different  or- 
der,  according  to  their  fize.  In  thofe  which  Newton 
obferved  in  1692,  they  were  in  the  following  order, 
reckoning  from  the  infide.  In  the  innermoft  were 
bine,  white,  and  red  ;  in  the  middle  were  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  pale  red  ;  in  the  outermoft,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  Mr  Huygens  obferved  red  next 
the  fun,  and  a  pale  blue  outwards.  Sometimes  they 
are  red  on  the  infide  and  white  on  the  outfide.  M. 
Weidler  obferved  one  that  was  yellow  on  the  infide 
and  white  on  the  outfide.  In  France,  cne  was  obfer- 
vedin  1683,  , the  middle  of  which  was  white;  after 
which  followed  a  border  of  red  ;  next  to  it  was  blue, 
then  green,  and  the  outermoft  circle  was  a  bright  red. 
In  1728,  one  was  1  tu  of  a  pale  red  outwardly,  then 
followed  yellow,  and  then  green,  terminated  bv  a 
white. 

Thefe  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M, 
Mufehenbroeck  fays,  50  may  be  feen  in  the  day-time, 
almoft  every  year  ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  be  obfer¬ 
ved,  except  the  eye  be  fo  fituated,  that  not  the  body 
of  the  fun,  but  only  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
heavens  can  be  feen.  Mr  Middleton  fays,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America  ;  for 
that  there  is  generally  one  or  two  about  the  fun  every 
week,  and  as  many  about  the  moon  every  month. 
Halos  round  the  fun  are  very  frequent  in  Ruffia.  M. 
Hip i nus  fays,  that  from  the  23d  of  April  1758,  to  the 
20th  of  September/  he  himfelf  had  obferved  no  lefs 
than  26,  and  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  twice  as  ma¬ 
ny  111  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  lighted  can¬ 
dle  in  the  midft  of  fleam  in  cold  weather.  Alfo,  if 
glafs  windows  be  breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle  be  placed  fome  feet  from  it,  while  the  fneda- 
tor  is  alfo  at  the  diftance  of  fome  feet  from  another 
part  of  a  window,  the  flame  will  be  furronnded  with 
a  coloured  halo.  And  if  a  candle  be  placed  behind  a 
glafs  recover,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum 
within  it,  at  a  certain  degree  of  deniity,  the  vapour 
with  which  it  is  loaded  will  make  a  coloured  halo 
round  die  flame.  This  was  obferved  by  Otto  Gne- 
ncke  In  December  1756,  M.  Mufehenbroeck  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  when  the  glafs  windows  of  his  room 
were  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  ice  on  the  infide, 
the  moon  appearing  through  it  was  furrounded  with 
a  large  and  vanoufly  coloured  halo;  and,  opening 
the  window  he  found  that  it  arofe  imirely  from  that 
thm  plate  of  iee,  for  none  was  feen  except  through 

Similar,  in  fome  lefpeds,  to  the  halo,  was  the  ro 
3  N  markable 
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markable  appearance  which  M.  Bouguer  defcribes,  as 
obferved  by  himfelf  and  his  companions  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Pichinca,  in  the  Cordilleras.  When  the  fun 
.was  juft  riling  behind  them,  fo  as  to  appear  white, 
each  of  them  faw  his  own  ihadow  proje&ed  upon  it, 
and  no  other.  The  diftance  was.  fiich,.  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  Ihadow  were  eafily  diftinguifliable,  as  the 
arms,  the  leg,  and  the  head  ;  but  wliat  furpnfed.them 
moll  was,  that  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
glory,  confifting  of  three  or  four  fmall  concentric 
crowns,  of  a  very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all 
the  varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  having  the 
circle  of  red  on  the  outfide.  The  intervals  between 
tliefe  circles  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of 
them  all  were  conftantly  changing.  The  laft  of  them 
was  very  faint,  and  at  a  considerable  diftance  was  ano¬ 
ther  great  white  circle,  which  furrounded  the  whole. 

As  near  as  M.  Bouguer  could  compute,  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  circles  was  about  5^'  degrees,  that 
of  the  fecond  n,  that  of  the  third  17,  and  fo  on  ; 
but  the  diameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about  76  de¬ 
crees.  This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a 
cloud  confiding  of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops 
of  rain  like  the  rainbow.  When  the  fun  was  not  in 
the  horizon,  only  part  of  the  white  circle  was  vifible,  as 
M.  Bouguer  frequently  obferved  afterwards. 

Similar  alfo  to  this  curious  appearance  was  one  that 
was  obferved  by  Dr  M‘Fait  in  Scotland.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  obferved  a  rainbow  round  his  ihadow  in  the 
mid,  when  he  was  upon  an  eminence  above  it.  In 
this  fituation  the  whole  country  round  feemed,  as  it 
were,  buried  under  a  vad  deluge,  and  nothing  but  the 
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tops  of  diftant  hills  appeared  here  and  there  above  the 
flood  ;  fo  that  a  man  would  think  of  diving  down  in¬ 
to  it  with  a  kind  of  horror.  In  thofe  upper  regions 
the  air,  he  fays,  is  at  that  time  very  pure  and  agree¬ 
able  to  breathe  in.  At  another  time  he  obferved  a 
double  range  of  colours  round  his  fliadow  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances.  The  colours  of  the  outermoft  range  were 
broad  and  very  diftina,  and  every  where  about  two 
feet  diftant  from'  the  Ihadow.  Then  there  was  a 
darkifh  interval,  and  after  that  another  narrower  range 
of  colours,  clofelv  furrounding  the  fliadow,  which  was 
very  much  contraded.  This  perfon  feems  to  think 
that  thefe  ranges  of  colours  are  caufed  by  the  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  ravs  of  light,  the  fame  that  occaftoned  the 
ring  of  light  which  furrounds  the  fliadovvs  of  all  bo- 
^  dies,  obferved  by  M.  Maraldi,  and  this  author*.  But 
Y'  the  prodigious  variety  with  which  thefe  appearances 
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they  fall  to  the  ground,  he  thought  they  muft  be  pro¬ 
tuberant  in  the  middle,  before  their  defcent  ;  and  ac-  ,  r—  i 
cording  to  this  protuberancy  he  imagined  that  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  halo  would  vary. — In  treating  of  me¬ 
teors,  Gaffendi  fuppofed  that  a  halo  is  the  fame  thing  #  j 
with  the  rainbow,  the  rays  of  light  being  in  both 
cafes  twice  refraded  and  once  reflected-  within  each 
drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  that  all  the  difference 
there  is  between  them  arifes  from  their  different  fitu¬ 
ation  with  refped  to  the  obferver.  For,  whereas, 
when  the  fun  is  behind  the  fpedator,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  rainbow  before  him,  his  eye  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  ;  when  he  views  the  halo,  with  his  face  to¬ 
wards  the  fun,  his  eye  is  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle ;  fo  that  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
geometry,  the  angle  under  which  the  objed  appears 
in  this  cafe,  muft  be  juft  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  other. 

Though  this  writer  fays  a  great  deal  upon  the  fubjed, 
and  endeavours  to  give  reaions  why  the  colours  of  the 
halo  are  in  a  different  order  to  thofe  of  the  rainbow,, 
he  does  not  defcribe  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the-  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedator  when  a  halo 
is  formed  by  them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to  explain 
his  ideas.  , 

Dechales,  alfo,  endeavours  to  fhow  that  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  halo  is  ftmilar  to  that  of  ther  ainbow.  If, 
fays  he,  a  fphere  of  glafs  or  cryftal,  AB,  (n°  i.)  full  of  Plate  CL 
water,  be  placed  in  the  beams  of  the  fun  fhining  from 
C,  there  will  not  only  be  two  circles  of  coloured  light 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  which  conftitute  the  two 
rainbows  ;  but  there  will  alfo  be  another  on  the  part 
oppofite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which  meet- 
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are  exhibited  feems  to  (how  that  many  of  them  do  not 
refult  from  the  general  laws  of  reflexion,  refraftion,  or 
inflection,  belonging  to  tranlparent  fubllances  of  a 
large  mafs  •,  but  upon  the  alternate  reflexion  and 
tranfmiffion  of  the  different  kinds  of  rays,  peculiar  to 
fubllances  reduced  to  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or  con- 
fi fling  of  feparate  and  very  minute  parts.  But  where 
the  dimenfions  of  the  coronas  are  pretty  conftant,  as 
in  the  ufual  and  larger  halo,  which  is  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  rainbow,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  general  principles  of  refraaion  only. 

Defcartes  obferves,  that  the  halo  never  appears  when 
it  rains  :  from  which  he  concludes  that  this  phenome¬ 
non  is  occafioned  by  the  refraftion  of  light  in  the 
round  particles  of  ice,  which  are  then  floating  in  the 
sitsnofphere  ;  and  though  thefe  particles  are  flat  when 


ing  at  E,  afterwards  diverge,  and  form  the  coloured 
circle  G,  as  will  be  vifible,  jf  the  light  that  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  globe  be  received  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper.  The  colours  alfo  will  appear  to  an  eye 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  cone  FEG. 
Meafuring  the  angle  FEH,  he  found  it  to  be  23  de¬ 
grees.  They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this  cone 
that  were  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow.. 

This  experiment  he  thought  fufficiently  illuftrated 
the  generation  of  the  halo  ;  fo  that  whenever  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  clouds  is  fuch,  as  not  entirely  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  denfity,  there  will  always  be  an  halo  round 
them,  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  appearing  in  thofe 
drops  which  are  23  degrees  diftant  from  the  fun  «r 
moon.  If  the  fun  be  at  A,  and  the  fpedator  in  B, 
the  halo  will  be  the  circle  DFE,  DBE  being  46  de¬ 
grees,  or  twice  23. 

The  reafon  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  more 
dilute  than  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  he  fays,  is  owing 
principally  to  their  being  /ormed  not  in  large  drops  of 
rain,  but  in  very  fmall  vapour  ;  for  if  the  drops  of 
water  were  large,  the  cloud  would  be  fo  thick,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fun  could  not  be  regularly  tranfmitted. 
through  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  obfer- 
ved,  that  when  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  very  thin, 
vapours,  the  colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  thofe  cir¬ 
cles  of  colours  which  are  fometimes  feen  round  candles, 
it  was  his  opinion  that  they  are  owing  to  nothing; 
but  moifture  on  the  eye  of  the  obferver ;  for  that  he 
could  never  produce  this  appearance  by  means  of  va¬ 
pour  only,  if  he  wiped  his  eyes  carefully  ;  and  he  had 
obferved  that  fuch  circles  are  viftble  to  fome  perfons, 
3  and 
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Corona,  and  not  to  others,  and  to  the  fame  perfons  at  one  time 
—mm/  not  another.  ^ 

The  mod  confiderable  of  all  the  theories  refpe&mg 
halos,  and  that  which  has  met  with  mod  favourable 
and  the  longed  reception,  is  that  of  Mr  Huygens. 

•  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mentions  it  with  refpeft,  and  Hr 

Smith,  in  his  Complete  Sydem  of  Optics,  does  not  fo 
much  as  hint  at  any  other.  The  occafion  of  M.  Huy¬ 
gens  piiblilhing  his  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  was  the 
appearance  of  a  halo  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  May 
1667,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  that  city,  which  was  afterwards 
tranflated,  and  publifhed  in  the  Englilh  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions,  and  which  may  be  feen  in  Lowtliorp’s 
Abridgment,  Vol.IL  p.  189.  But  this  article  contains 
nothing  more  than  the  heads,  of  a  difcourfe,  which  he 
afterwards  compofed,  but  never  quite  finiihed,  on  this 
fubjeft  ;  and  which  has  been  tranflated,  with  fome  ad¬ 
ditions,’ by  Dr  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  chiefly  extra&ed.  . 

Our  philofopher  had  been  fhd  engaged  to  think 
particularly  upon  this  fubje&,  by  the  appearance  of 
five  funs  at  Warfaw,  in  1658  ;  prefently  after  which, 
he  fays,  he  hit  upon  the  true  caufe  of  halos,  and  not 
long  after  of  that  of  mock  funs  alfo. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  obfervations, 
it  mud  be  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  kind 
of  bodies  in  the  atmofphere,  which,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  optics,  will,  either  by  means  of  reflec¬ 
tion  or  refraftion,  produce  the  appearance  in  quedion, 
when  nothing  elfe  can  be  found  that  will  do  it,  we 
mud  acquiefce  in  the  hypotheiis,  and  fuppofe  fuch  bo¬ 
dies  to  exid,  even  though  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfadfory 
account  of  their  generation.  Now,  two  fuch  bodies 
are  affirmed  by  Mr  Huygens  ;  one  of  them  a  round 
ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  covered  with  a  tranfpa- 
rent  fhell ;  and  the  other  is  a  cylinder,  of  a  fimilar 
comp ofit ion.  By  the  help  of  the  former  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  account  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  thofe 
appearances  which  are  called  mock  funs.  Thofe  bo¬ 
dies  which  Mr  Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  explain 
thefe  phenomena,  are  not,  however,  a  mere  affunrp- 
tion  ;  for  fome  fuch,  though  of  a  larger  fize  than  his 
purpofe  requires,  have  been  a&ually  found,  confiding 
of  fnow  within  and  ice  without.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  by  Defcartes.  . 

The  balls  with  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  iup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  them,  he  imagines 
not  to  exceed  the  fize  of  a  turnip-feed ;  but,  in  order 
toilluftrate  this  hypothefis,  he  gives  a  figure  of  one,  of 
a  larger  fize,  in  ABCDEF,  (n°  3.)  reprefenting  the 
kernel  of  fnow  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays  of 
light,  coming  from  GH,  fall  upon  the  fide  AD,  ^  1S 
manifed  they  will  be  fo  refradfed  at  A  and  D,  as  to 
bend  inwards ;  and  many  of  them  will  dnke  upon 
the  kernel  EF.  Others,  however,  as  GA  and  HD, 
will  only  touch  the  Tides  of  the  kernel ;  and  being 
again  refraded  at  B  and  C,  will  emerge  in  the  lines 
BK,  CK,  eroding  each  other  in  the  point  K,  whole 
neared  didance  from  the  globule  is  fomewhat  lefs  than 
its  apparent  diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  and  CK  be 
produced  towards  M  and  L»,  (n°4. )  it4s  evident 
that  no  light  can  reach  the  eye  placed  within  the  angle 
LKM,  but  may  fall  upon  it  when  placed  out  of  that 
angle,  or  rather  the  cone  reprefented  by  it. 
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For  the  fame  reafon,  every  other  of  thefe  globule3 
will  have  a  lhadovv  behind  it,  in  which  the  light  of  the 
fun  will  not  be  perceived.  If  the  eye  be  at  N,  and 
that  be  conceived  to  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  the  Tides 
of  which  NR,  NQ^  are  parallel  to  the  iides  of  the 
former  cone  KL,  KM,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the 
globules  within  the  cone  QNR  can  fend  any  rays  of 
the  fun  to  the  eye  at  N.  But  any  other  globule  out 
of  this  cone,  as  X,  may  fend  thofe  rays,  which  are 
more  refracted  than  XZ,  to  the  eye;  fo  that  this 
will  appear  enlightened,  while  thofe  within  the  cone 
will  appear  obfeure.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that 
a  certain  area,  or  fpace,  quite  round  the  fun,  mud 
appear  dark ;  and  that  the  fpace  next  to  this  area 
will  appear  luminous,  and  more  fo  in  thofe  parts  that 
are  neared  to  the  obfeure  area  ;  becaufe,  he  fays,,  it 
may  eafily  be  demondrated,  that  thofe  globules  which 
are  neared  to  the  cone  QNR  exhibit  the  larged  image 
of  the  fun.  It  is' plain,  alfo,  that  a  corona  ought  to 
be  produced  in  the  fame  manner  whatever  be  the 
fun’s  altitude,  becaufe  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
globules. 

To  verify  this  hypothefis,  our  philofopher  advifes 
us  to  expofe  to  the  fun  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  filled  with 
water,  and  having  fome  opaque  lubdance  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  it ;  and  he  fays  we  (hall  find,  that  we  {hall  not 
be  able  to  fee  the  fun  through  it,  unlefs  at  a  certain 
didance  from  a  place  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  it;  but 
as  foon  as  we  do  perceive  the  light,  the  image  of  the 
fun  will  immediately  appear  the  brighteft,  and  coloured 
red,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  in  the  rainbow. 

Thefe  coronas,  he  fays,  often  appear  about  the 
moon  ;  but  the  colours  are  fo  weak  as  to  appear  only 
white.  Such  white  coronas  he  had  alfo  feen  about 
the  fun,  when  the  fpace  within  them  appeared  fcarce 
darker  than  that  without.  This  lie  fuppofes  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  there  are  but  few  of  thofe  globules  in  the 
atmofphere  ;  for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  the  more 
lively  the  colours  of  the  halo  appear  ;  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  the  area  within  the  corona  will  be  the  darker. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  corona,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  about  45  degrees,  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
dark  kernel ;  for  the  larger  it  is  with  refpeft  to  the 
whole  globule,  the  larger  will  be  the  dark  cone  be¬ 
hind  it. 

The  globules  that  form  thefe  halos,  Mr  Huygens  fup¬ 
pofes  to  have  confided  of  foft  fnow,  and  to  have  been 
rounded  by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and  thawed 
on  tlieir  outfides  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

To  make  the  diameter  of  the  halo  45  degrees,  he 
demondrates  that  the  femidiameter  of  the  globule  mud 
be  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  kernel  of  fnow  very  near¬ 
ly  as  1000  to  480  ;  and  that  to  make  a  corona  of  100 
degrees,  it  mud  be  as  1000  to  680. 

Mr  Weidler,  in  his  Commentary  on  parhelia,  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  Wirtemburgh  in  1733,  obferves  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  fuch  globules  as  Mr  Huygens’s 
hypothefis  requires,  with  nuclei  of  fuch  a  precife  pro¬ 
portion,  fhould  exid  ;  and  if  there  were  fuch  bodies, 
he  thinks  they  would  be  too  fmall  to  produce  the  ef- 
fe&s  aferibed  to  them.  Befides,  he  obferves  that  ap¬ 
pearances  exa&ly  fimilar  to  halos  are  not  uncommon, 
where  fluid  vapour  alone  are  concerned  ;  as  when  a 
candle  is  placed  behind  the  deam  of  boiling  water  in 
frody  weather,  or  in  the  midd  of  the  vapour  ifluing 
g  N  2  copioufly 
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Cofrna>  (  copioufly  from  a  bath,  or  behind  a  receiver  when  the 
air  is  fo  much  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupporting 
the  water  it  contains.  The  rays  of  the  fun  twice  re¬ 
medied  and  twice  refradled  within  fmall  drops  of  water 
are  fufhcient,  he  fays,  without  any  opaque  kernel,  to 
produce  all  the  appearances  of  the  halos  that  have  the 
red  light  towards  the  fun,  as  may  be  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment.  That  the  diameter  of  the  halos  is  generally  half 
of  that  of  the  rainbow,  he  accounts  for  as  GafTendi  did 
before  him. 

M.  Marriotte  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  fmall 
coronas  by  the  tranfmifiion  of  light  through  aqueous 
vapours,  where  it  fuffers  two  refractions,  without  any 
intermediate  refledtion.  He  fnows  that  light  which 
comes  to  the  eye,  after  being  refracted  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  will  be  chiefly  that  which  fails  upon  the  drop 
nearly  perpendicular  ;  beCaufe  more  rays  fall  upon 
any  given  quantity  of  furface  in  that  fituation,  fewer 
of  them  are  reiledted  with  fmall  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  they  are  not  fo  much  fcattered  after  refraction. 
The  red  will  always  be  outermoll  in  thefe  coronas, 
as  con  filling  of  rays  which  fuffer  the  lead  refradtion. 
And  whereas  he  had  feen,  when  the  clouds  were  dri¬ 
ven  brifkly  by  the  wind,  halos  round  the  moon,  vaiy- 
ing  frequently  in  their  diameter,  being  fometimes  of 
two,  fometimes  of  three,  and  fometimes  of  four  de¬ 
grees;  fometimes  alfo  being  coloured,  fometimes  only 
white,  and  fometimes  difappearing  entirely  ;  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  all  thefe  variations  arofe  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  thicknefs  of  the  clouds,  through  which  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs  light  was  tranfmitted.  He 
fiippofed,  alfo,  that  the  light  which  formed  them 
might  fometimes  be  remedied,  and  at  other  times  re¬ 
fradled.  As  to  thofe  coronas  which  confifl  of  two  or¬ 
ders  of  colours,  lie  imagined  that  they  were  produced 
by  fmall  pieces  of  fnow,  which  when  they  begin  to 
difiolve,  form  figures  which  are  a  little  convex  towards 
their  extremities.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  fnow  will  be 
melted  in  different  fhapes ;  and  in  this  cafe,  .the  co¬ 
lours  of  feveral  halos  will  be  intermixed  and  confufed  ; 
and  fuch,  he  fays,  he  had  fometimes  obferved  round 
the  fun. 

M.  Mariotte  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  larger  co¬ 
ronas,  namely  thofe  that  are  about  45  degrees  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  has  recourfe  to  equi¬ 
angular  prifms  of  ice,  in  a  certain  pofition  *  with  re* 
fpedi  to  the  fun  ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  rays  of  light  for  this  purpofe  :  but  this  hy¬ 
pothecs  is  very  improbable.  In  fome  cafes  he  thought 
that  thefe  large  coronas  were  caufed  by  hail-ftones, 
of  a  pyramidal  figure  ;  becaufe  after  two  or  three  of 
them  had  been  feen.  about-  the  fun,,  there  fell  the  fame 
day  feveral  fuch  pyramidal  hail-ftones.  M.  Mariotte 
explains  parhelia  by  the  help  of  the  fame  fuppofitions. 
See  Parhelia. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  fubject  of  halos,  but  he 
lias  hinted  at  his  fentiments  concerning  them  occafio- 
nally  ;  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  confidered  the 
larger  and  lefs  variable  appearances  of  this  kind  as 
produced  according  to  the  common  laws  of  refradtion, 
but  that  the  lefs  and  more  variable  appearances  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fame  caufe  with  the  colours  of  thin 
plates. 

He  conclude*  his  explication  of  the  rainbow  with 
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the  following  obfervation  on  halos  and  parhelias.  u  The 
light  which  come  through  drops  of  rain  by  two  re¬ 
fractions,  without  any  reflexion,  ought  to  appear  the 
flrongeft  at  the  diftance  of  about  26  degrees  from 
the  fun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways  as  the  di¬ 
ftance  from  him  increafes.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  light  tranfmitted  through  fpherical  hail- 
ftones  :  and  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  it  often 
is,  the  tranfmitted  light  may  be  fo  ftrong,  at  a  little 
lefs  diftance  than  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo 
about  the  fun  01  moon  ;  which  halo,  as  often  as  the 
hail-ftones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured,  and  then 
it  muft  be  red  within  by  the  leaft  refrangible  rays,, 
and  blue  without  by  the  molt  refrangible  ones ;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  hail-itones  have  opaque  globules  of  fnow 
in  their  centres  to  intercept  the  light,  within  the  halo, 
as  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved,  and  make  the  infide  of 
it  more  diftindtly  defined  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 
lor  fuch  hail-ftones,  though  fpherical,  by  terminating 
the  light  by  the  fnow,  may  make  a  halo  red  within, 
and  colourlefs  without,  and  darker  within  the  red  than 
without,  a§  halos  ufe  to  be.  For  of  thofe  rays  which 
pafs  clofe  by  the  fnow,  the  red-making  ones  will  be 
the  leaft  refradled,  and  fo  come  to  the  eye  in  the 
ltraighteft  lines.” 

Some  farther  thoughts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  on  the 
fubjedt  of  halos  we  find  fubjoined  to  the  account  of 
his  experiments  on  the  colours  of  thick  plates  of  glafs, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  thin  ones.  “  As  light  reflected  by  a  lens 
quick-filvered  on  the  back  fide  makes  the  rings  of  the 
colours  above  deferibed,  fo  (he  fays)  it  ought  to  make 
the  like  rings  in  paffing  through  a  drop  of.  water.  At 
the  firft  reflexion  of  the  rays  within  the  drop,  fome 
colours  ought  to  be  tranfmitted,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
lens,  and  others  to  be  refledted  back  to  the  eye.  For 
inftance,  if  the  diameter  of  a  fmall  drop  or  globule  of 
water  be  about  the  yoedth  part  of  an  inch,  fo  that  a 
red-making  ray,  in  palling  through  the  middle  of  this 
globule,  has  250  fits  of  eafy  tranfmiffion  within  the 
globule,  and  all  the  red-making  rays  which  are  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  this  middle  ray  round  about  it 
have  249  fits  within  the  globule,  and  all  the  like  rays 
at  a  certain  farther  diftance  round  about  it  have  248 
fits,  arid  all  thofe  at  a  certain  farther  diftance  247  fits 
and  fo  on,  thefe  concentric  circles  of  rays,  after  their 
tranfmifiion,  falling  on  a  white  paper,  will  make  con¬ 
centric  rings  of  red  upon  the  paper;  fuppofing  the 
light  which  pafFes  through  one  fingle  globule  ftrong 
enough  to  be  fenfible,  and  in  like  manner  the  rays  of 
other  colours  will  make  rings  of  other  colours.  Sup- 
pofe  now  that  in  a  fair  day  the  fun  fhould  fliine  through 
a  thin  cloud  of  fuch  globules  of  water  or  hail,  and  that 
the  globules  are  all  of  the  fame  fize,  the  fun  feen 
through  this  cloud  ought  to  appear  furrounded  with 
the  like  concentric  rings  of  colours,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  ring  of  red  fhould  be  7^  degeees,  that  of  the 
fecond  10^,  that  of  the  third  12°  33',  and  according 
as  the  globules  of  water  are  bigger  or  lefs,  the  ring 
fhould  be  lefs  or  bigger.” 

This  curious  theory  our  author  informs  us  w*as  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  ©bfervation  which  he  made  in  1692.  He 
faw  by  reflexion,  in  a  vefiel  of  ftagnating  water,  three 
halos,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  fun,  like 
three  little  rainbows  concentric  to  his  body.  The  co- 
2  lours. 
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Corona,  lours  of  the  firft,  or  innermoft  crown,  were  blue  next 
the  fun,  red  without,  and  white  in  the  middle,  between 
the  blue  and  red.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  crown  were 
purple  and  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without,  and 
green  in  the  middle.  And  thofe  of  the  third  were 
pale  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without.  Thefe  crowns 
inclofed  one  another  immediately,  fo  that  their  colours 
proceeded  in  this  continual  order  from  the  fun  out¬ 
ward  ;  blue,  white,  red ;  purple,  blue,  green,  pale 
yellow,  and  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  red.  The  diameter 
of  the  fecond  crown,  meafured  from  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  and  red  on  one  fide  of  the  fun,  to  the 
middle  of  the  fame  colour  on  the j^ther  fide,  was  9-f 
degrees  or  thereabouts.  The  diameters  of  the  firft 
and  third  he  had  not  time  to  meafure  ;  but  that  of  the 
firft  feemed  to  be  about  five  or  fix  degrees,  and  chat 
of  the  third  about  twelve.  The  like  crowns  appear 
fometimes  about  the  moon  :  for  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1664,  on  February  19th  at  night,  he  faw  two 
fuch  crowns  about  her.  The  diameter  of  the  firft, 
or  innermoft,  was  about  three  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  fecond  about  five  degrees  and  a  half.  Next  about 
the  moon  was  a  circle  of  white  ;  and  next  about  that 
the  inner  crown,  which  was  of  a  bluifii  green  within, 
next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without ; 
and  next  about  thefe  colours  were  blue  and  green  on 
the  infide  of  the  outer  crown,  and  red  on  the  outfide 
of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  there  appeared  a  halo  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  about  22°  35'  from  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
Itwas  elliptical  ;  and  its  long  diameter  wras  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizon,  verging  below  fartheft  from  the 
moon.  He  was  told  that  the  moon  has  fometimes 
three  or  more  concentric  crowms  of  colours  encompaf- 
fing  one  another  next  about  her  body.  The  more 
equal  the  globules  of  w'ater  or  ice  are  to  one  another, 
the  more  crowms  of  colours  wfill  appear,  and  the  co¬ 
lours  will  be  the  more  lively.  The  halo,  at  the  di- 
itance  of  22  ^  degrees  from  the  moon,  is  of  another 
fort.  By  its  being  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  below  than  above,  he  concludes  that  it  wras 
made  by  refradlion  in  fome  kind  of  hail  or  fnow  floating 
in  the  air  in  an  horizontal  pofture,  the  refracting  angle 
being  about  50  or  60  degrees.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
makes  it  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  reafon  why  this 
halo  appeared  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the  moon 
towards  the  horizon,  is  a  deception  of  fight,  and  the 
fame  with  that  w'hich  makes  the  moon  appear  larger 
in  the  horizon. 

Dr  Kotelnihow,  having,  like  Dr  Halley,  made  very 
accurate  obfervations  to  determine  the  number  of  pof- 
fible  rainbow's,  confiders  the  coloured  halo  which  ap¬ 
pears  about  a  candle  as  the  fame  thing  with  one  of 
thefe  bow’s  wdiich  is  formed  near  the  body  of  the  fun, 
but  wdiich  is  not  vifible  on  account  of  his  excefifive 
fplendor. 

Laflly,  M.  Mufchenbroeck  concludes  his  account  of 
coronas  wdth  obferving,  that  fome  denfity  of  vapour, 
or  fome  thicknefs  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light 
in  its  tranfmiffion  through  the  fmall  globules  of  water, 
or  their  interfaces,  into  its  feparate  colours  :  but  what 
that  denfity  was,  or  what  was  the  fize  of  the  particles 
which  compofed  the  vapour,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
determine..  - 


Corona,  among  botanifls,  the  name  given  by  fome  Corona* 
to  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  com-  II 
pound  flower.  It  conefpends  to  the  radius  of  Lin-  Coronelh‘ 
nasus ;  and  is  examplified  in  the  fiat,  tongue-fhaped  v  " 
petals  wdiich  occupy  the  margin  of  the  daify  or  fun- 
flow>er. 

Corona  A ujlr alts,  or  Merldlonalis ,  Southern  Crown, 
a  conflellation  of  the  fouthern  heinifphere,  whofe  ftars 
in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  13,  in  the  Britifh  catalogue 
12. 

Corona  Borealis,  the  Northern  Crown,  or  Garland, 
in  aflionomy,  a  conflellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  whole  flars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  eight, 
in  Tycho’s  as  many',  and  in  Mr  Flamflead’s  21. 

Corona  Imperials,  in  conchyology,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  a  kind  of  voluta,  differing  from  the 
other  (hells  of  that  family,  by  having  its  head  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  number  of  points,  forming  a  fort  of 
crown.  See  Voluta. 

CORONAL,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  future  of  the 
fkull.  See  Anatomy,  n°  1 3. 

CORONALE  os,  the  fame  with  the  osfrontis.  See- 
Anatomy,  n°  1  2. 

CORONARY  vessels,  in  anatomy,  certain  vef- 
fels  which  furnifh  the  fubitance  of  the  heait  with* 
blood. 

Corona rt  Arteries,  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out 
of  the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  J22,  and  123. 

Coronary  Vein ,  a  .vein  diffufed  over  the  exterior 
furface  of  the  heart.  See  Anatomy,  n°  122. 

Stomachic  Coronary ,  a  vein  inferted  into  the  trunk 
of  the  fplenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  me- 
fenteric,  forms  the  vena  porta.  See  Anatomy,  n°  123. 

CORONARLE,  in  botany,  the  10th  order  of 
plants  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  natural  method. 

Under  this  name,  inftead  of  the  more  obvious  one  //* 
bacea,  Linnaeus  collects  a  great  number  of  genera,  moft 
of  which  furnifh  very  beautiful  garden-flowers,  viz.  a  1- 
buca,  cyartella/  fritillaria,  helonias,  hyacinthus,  hypo* 
xis,  lilium,  melanthium,  ornithogalum,  fcilla,  tulipa, 
agave,  aletris,  aloe,  anthericum,  afphodelus,  bromelia, 
burmannia,  hemerocallis,  polianthes,  tillandlia,  vera- 
trum,  yucca. 

CORONATION,  the  ceremony  of  invefling  w?ith 
a  crown,  particularly  applied  to  the  crowning  of  kings, 
upon  their  fucceeding  to  the  fovereignty.  See  King. 

CORONiE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Bceotia,  near 
mount  Helicon,  and  the  lake  Copais,  fituated  on  an 
eminence  5  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians- 
and  Boeotians  by  Agefilaus. — Another  Coronae  of 
Theffaly ;  having  Nartliacium  to  the  eaft,  and  Lamia* 
near  the  Sperchius,  to  the  north,  (Ptolemy).  4 

CORONE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Meffenia,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  fea,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Coronseus, 

(Pliny)  :  now  Golfo  di  Coron .  Paufanias  takes  it  to 
be  the  Aepea  of  Homer  ;  but  Strabo  Thuria,  and  Pliny* 

Pedafus ,  now  Coron,  in  the  territory  of  Belvideie,  in; 
the  Morea.  E.  Long.  22,  Lat.  36.  30. 

CORONELLI  (Vincent),  a  famous  geographer,, 
born  at  Venice.  His  fkill  in  the  mathematics  having 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count  d’Eftrees* 
his  eminence  employed  him  in  making  globes  for 
Louis  XIV,  With  this  view  Coronelli  [pent  fome 
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'Coroner,  time  at  Paris  ;  and  left  a  great 

there,  which  are  efteemed.  In  1685,  he  was  made 
cofmographer  to  the  republic  of  Venice  :  and  four 
years  after,  public  profeffor  of  geography.  He  found¬ 
ed  an  academy  of  cofmogr&phy  at  Venice  ;  and  died 
in  that  city  in  1718.  He  publilhed  above  400  geo¬ 
graphical  charts,  an  abridgement  of  cofmography,  fe¬ 
deral  books  on  geography,  and  other  works. 

CORONER  ( coronal  or ) ,  an  ancient  officer  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  called  becaufe  he  hath  principally  to  do  with 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  fuch  wherein  the  king  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  this  light,  the  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench  is  the  principal  coro¬ 
ner  in  the  kingdom ;  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  exercife 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 
But  there  are  alfo  particular  coroners  for  every  county 
of  England  ;  ufually  four,  but  fornetimes  lix,  and  fome- 
times  fewer.  This  officer  is  of  equal  authority  with 
the  fheriff ;  and  was  ordained,  together  with  him,  to 
keep  the  peace  ,when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardfhip 
of  the  county. 

He  is  chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
court;  and  by  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter  1.  it  was  e~ 
na&ed,  that  none  but  lawful  and  difereet  knights  ffiould 
be  chofen:  but  it  feems  now  fufficient  if  a  man  have 
lands  enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  not :  for  the  coroner  ought  to  have  an 
eflate  fufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  anfwer  any  fines  that  may  be  made  upon  him  for 
his  mifbehaviour ;  and,  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  an¬ 
fwer,  his  fine  fhall  be  levied  oh  the  county,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  ele6ling  an  inefficient  officer.  Now, 
indeed,  through  the  culpable  negle&  of  gentlemen  of 
property,  this  office  has  been  fuffered  to  fall  into  dif- 
repute,  and  get  into  low  and  indigent  hands ;  fo  that 
although  formerly  no  coroners  would  be  paid  for  fer- 
ving  their  country,  and  they  were  by  the  aforefaid 
ftatute  of  Weftminfler  1.  exprefsly  forbidden  to  take 
a  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king  5 
yet  for  many  years  paft  they  have  only  defired  to  be 
chofen  for  the  fake  of  their  perquifites  ;  being  allow¬ 
ed  fees  for  their  attendance  by  the  ftatute  3  Hen.  VII. 
c.  I.  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily, 
though  fince  his  time  thofe  fees  have  been  much  en¬ 
larged. 

The  coroner  is  chofen  for  life;  but  may  be  removed, 
cither  by  being  made  fheriff  or  chofen  verderor,  which 
are  offices  incompatible  with  the  other ;  and  by  the 
ftatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  extortion,  negled,  or  mifbe¬ 
haviour,  are  alfo  made  caufes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  are  alfo,  like 
thofe  of  the  fheriff,  either  judicial  or  miniflerial ;  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  great  meafure  afeer- 
tained  by  ftatute  4  Edw.  I.  Be  officio  coronatoris  ;  and 
confifts,  firft,  in  inquiring,  when  any  perfon  is  flain,  or 
dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prifon,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death.  And  this  mull  b efuper  vifum  corporis  ;  for 
if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  fit.  He 
muft  alfo  fit  at  the  very  place  where  the  death  hap¬ 
pened.  And  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
five,  or  fix  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he 
is  to  prefide.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inqueft 
of  murder,  he  is  to  commit  to  prifon  for  farther  trial, 
and  is  alfo  to  inquire  concerning  their  lauds,  goods, 
and  chattels,  which  arc  forfeited  thereby :  but  whe- 
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number  of  globes  ther  it  be  murder  or  not,  he  muft  inquire  whether 
any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of 
the  franchife,  by  this  death  ;  and  muft  certify  the 
whole  of  this  inqufition  to  the  court  of  kingVbench, 
or  the  next  affizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  fhipwrecks  ;  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  goods. 
Concerning  treafure-trove,  he  is  alfo  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any 
one  be  fufpe&ed  of  having  found  and  concealed  a 
treafure  ;  “  and  that  may  well  be  perceived  (faith  the 
old  ftatute  of  Edw.  I. ),  where  one  liveth  riotoufly, 
haunting  taverns,  ^nd  hath  done  fo  of  long  time 
whereupon  he  might  be  attached  and  held  to  bail  up¬ 
on  this  fufpicion  only. 

The  minifterial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the 
fheriff’ s  fiibftitute.  For  when  juft  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  fheriff,  for  fufpicion  of  partiality  (as  that 
he  is  inferefted  in  the  fuit,  or  of  kindred  to  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant),  the  procefs  mull  then  be  a- 
warded  to  the  coroner,  inftead  of  the  fheriff,  for  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  king’s  writs. 

CORONET.  See  Crown. 

Coronet,  or  cornet,  of  a  horfe,  the  lowefl  part 
of  the  paftern,  which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof. 

CORONILLA,  jointed  podded  Colutea:  A  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  2d  order,  Papilionacea.  The  calyx  is  bilabiated,  with 
two  fegments  above  coalited  ;  the  vexillum  fcarce  any 
longer  than  the  alas;  the  legumen  much  contracted  be¬ 
tween  the  feeds.  To  this  genus  Linnaeus  alfo  joins 
the  emerus,  or  fcorpion  fena;  though  Mr  Miller  makes 
it  a  diftinCl  fpecies.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  all  of  them 
plants  of  confiderable  beauty,  with  very  bright  yellow 
flowers.  All  of  them,  however,  are  rather  too  ten¬ 
der  for  this  climate,  except  the  emerus.  This  fpecies 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftem,  branching  numeroufly  fix  or 
eight  feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves 
of  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  5 
and,  at  the  Odes  of  the  branches,  numerous  long  flower- 
ftalks,  each  fupporting  two  or  three  large  yellow 
flowers  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  fucceeded  by  long- 
ifh  pods ;  it  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  like- 
wife  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
efteemed  laxative,  and  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  common 
fena  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  A  dye  is  procured  by 
fermentation  from  the  leaves,  like  that  of  indigo. 

CORONOID,  and  Condyloid,  proceffes.  Sec 
Anatomy,  n°26. 

CORPORA  cavernosa,  in  anatomy,  two  fpon- 
gious  bodies,  called  alfo  corpora  nervofa  and  corpus 
fpongiofum.  See  Anatomy,  p.  738,  col.  2. 

Corpora  Pyramidalia,  are  two  protuberances  of  the 
under  part  of  the  cerebellum ,  about  an  inch  long  ;  fo 
called  from  their  refemblance  to  a  pyramid.  See  A- 
natomy,  n°  134. 

Corpora  Striata .  See  Anatomy,  p.  758,  col.  1. 
CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a  fergeant, 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has,charge  over  one  of  the 
divifions,  places  and  relieves  centinels,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde :  he  alfo  receives  the 
word  from  the  inferior  rounds,  which  paffea  by  his 
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Corporal,  corps  de  garde.  This  officer  carries  a  fufee,  and  is 
Corpora*  commonly  an  old  foldier :  there  are  generally  three 
tlor1,  ,  corporals  in  each  company. 

Corporal  of  a  Ship  of  IVar ,  an  officer  under  the  ma¬ 
iler  at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  officeis  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fmall  arms,  or  of  mufketry  ;  to  attend  at  the 
gang-way,  on  entering  ports,  and  obferve  that  no  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  are  brought  into  the  {hip,  unlefs  by  ex- 
prefs  leave  from  the  officers.  He  is  alfo  to  extinguifh 
the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o’clock  in  winter  and 
nine  in  fummer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired  ;  and 
to  walk  frequently  down  in  the  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  fee  that  there  are  no  lights  but  fuch  as  are 
under  the  charge  of  proper  centinels. 

Corporal  (Corporate),  is  alfo  an  ancient  church- 
term,  fignifying  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  cha¬ 
lice  in  the  eucharift  and  mafs,  to  receive  the  fragments 
of  the  bread,  if  any  chance  to  fall.  Some  fay,  it  was 
pope  Eufebius  who  firft  enjoined  the  ufe  of  the  corpo¬ 
ral  ;  others  afcribe  it  to  St  Silvefter.  It  was  the  cuf- 
tom  to  carry  corporals,  with  fome  folemnity,  to  fires, 
and  to  heave  them  againft  the  flames,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tinguifh  them.  Philip  de  Comines  fays,  the  pope 
made  Louis  XI.  a  prefent  of  the  corporale,  whereon 
my  lord  St  Peter  fung  mafs. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  incorporate, 
fo  called,  becanfe  the  perfons  or  members  are  joined 
into  one  body,  and  are  qualified  to  take,  grant,  & c. 

Of  corporations  there  is  a  great  variety  fubiifling, 
fbr  the  advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of 
commerce  ;  in  order  to  preferve  entire  and  for  ever 
thofe  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if  they  were 
granted  only  to  thofe  individuals  of  which  the  body 
corporate  is  compofed,  would  upon  their  death  be  ut¬ 
terly  loft  and  extindl.  To  fhow  the  advantages  of 
thefe  incorporations,  let  us  conlidcr  the  cafe  of  a  col¬ 
lege  in  either  of  our  univerfities,  founded  ad jludendum 
et  orandurriy  for  the  encouragement  and  fnpport  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  learning.  If  this  was  a  mere  voluntary  af- 
fembly,  the  individuals  which  compofe  it  might  in¬ 
deed  read,  pray,  ftudy,  and  perform  fcholaftic  exer- 
cifes  together,  fo  long  as  they  could  agree  to  do  fo  : 
but  they  could  neither  frame,  nor  receive,  any  laws  or 
rules  of  their  conduct  ;  none  at  lead  which  would 
have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive  power 
to  create  a  fufficient  obligation.  Neither  could  they 
be  capable  of  retaining  any  privileges  or  immunities : 
for,  if  fuch  privileges  be  attacked,  which  of  all  this 
unconne&ed  aflembly  has  the  right  or  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  them  ?  And,  when  they  are  difperfed  by  death 
or  otherwife,  how  fhall  they  transfer  thefe  advanta¬ 
ges  to  another  fet  of  ftudents,  equally  unconnected  as 
themfelves?  So  alfo,  with  regard  to  holding  eftates 
or  other  property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  pm  poles 
of  religion  or  learning  to  20  individuals  not  incorpo¬ 
rated,  there  is  no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  any  other  perfons  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but 
by  endlefs  conveyances  from  one  to  the  other,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  the  hands  are  changed.  But  when  they  are 
confolidated  and  united  into  a  corporation,  they  and 
their  fucceffors  are  then  confideted  as  one  perfon  in 
law :  as  one  perfon,  they  have  one  will,  which  is  col- 
leCled  from  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  :  this  one  will  may  eftablifh  rules  and  orders  for 
the  regulation  of  the  whole,  which  are  a  fort  of  mu¬ 


nicipal  laws  of  this  little  republic ;  or  rules  and  fta-  Corpora- 
tutes  may  be  prefcribed  to  it  at  its  creation,  which  are  twn‘ 
then  in  the  place  of  natural  laws :  the  privileges  and  ' 

immunities,  the  eftates  and  pofleflions,  of  the  corpo-  Comment. 
ration,  when  once  veiled  in*  them,  will  be  for  ever 
veiled,  without  any  new  conveyance  to  new  fuccef- 
fions ;  for  all  the  individual  members  that  have  exift- 
ed  from  the  foundation  to  the  prefent  time,  or  that 
fhall  ever  hereafter  <jxift,  are  but  one  perfon  in  law, 
a  perfon  that  never  dies  :  in  like  manner  as  the  river 
Thames  is  ftill  the  fame  river,  though  the  parts  which 
compofe  it  are  changing  every  inftant. 

The  honour  of  originally  inventing  thefe  political 
conftitutions  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans.  They 
were  introduced,  as  Plutarch  fays,  by  Numa ;  who 
finding,  upon  his  acceffion,  the  city  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  two  rival  fadlions  of  Sabines  and  Romans,  thought 
it  a  prudent  and  politic  meafu-re  to  fubdivide  thefe 
two  into  many  fmaller  ones,  by  inftitnting  feparate 
focieties  of  every  manuaL  trade  and  profeffion.  They 
were  afterwards  much  confidered  by  the  civil  law,  in 
which  they  were  called  univerfitatesy  as  forming  one 
whole  out  of  many  individuals ;  or  collegia ,  from  be- 
ing  gathered  together  :  they  were  adopted  alfo  by  the 
canon  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclefialtical  difci- 
pline  ;  and  from  them  our  fpiritual  corporations  are 
derived.  But  our  laws  have  confiderably  refined  and 
improved  upon  the  invention,  according,  to  the  ufual 
genius  of  the  Englifli  nation  :  particularly  with  regard 
to  foie  corporations,  confifting  of  one  perfon  only,  of 
which  the  Roman  lawyers  had  no  notion ;  their  maxim 
being  that  “  tres  faciunt  collegium though  they* 
held,  that  if  a  corporation,  originally  confifting  of 
three  perfons,  be  reduced  to  one,  “  ii  univerfitas  ad 
unum  redit,”  it  may  ftill  fubfift  as  a  corporation,  “  et 
ftet  nomen  univerfitatis.” 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  corporations,  the  firft  di- 
vifion  of  them  is  into  aggregate  and  foie .  Corporations, 
aggregate  confift  of  many  perfon3  united  together  into 
one  fociety,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  fucceffi on 
of  members,  fo  as  to  continue  for  ever  :  of  which  kind- 
are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the  head  and 
fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathe¬ 
dral  church.  Corporations  foie  confift  of  one  perfon  - 
only  and  his  fucceffors,  in  fome  particular  ftation,  who 
are  incorporated  by  law,  in  order  to  give  them  fome 
legal  capacities  and  advantages,  particularly  that  of 
perpetuity,  which  in  their  natural  perfons  they  could 
not  have  had.  In  this  fenfe  the  king  is  a  foie  corpora¬ 
tion  :  fo  is  a  biftiop :  fo  are  fome  deans  and  prebenda¬ 
ries,  diftindt from  their  feveral  chapters:  andfo  is  every 
parfon  and  vicar.  And  the  neceffity,  or  at  lead  ufe, 
of  this  inflitution  will  be  very  apparent,  if  we  confider 
the  cafe  of  a  parfon  of  a  church.  At  the  original  en¬ 
dowment  of  parifli- churches,  the  freehold  of  the  church,* 
the  church-yard,  the  parfon  age- ho  ufe,  the  glebe,  and. 
the  tithes  of  the  parifli,  were  vefted  in  the  then  par¬ 
fon  by  the  bounty  of  the  donor,  as  a  temporal  recom- 
pence  to  him  for  his  fpiritual  care  of  the  inhabitants,, 
and  with  intent  that  the  fame  emoluments  Ihould  ever 
afterwards  continue  as  a  recompence  for  the  fame  care.- 
But  how  wa3  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  freehold  was 
vefted  in  the  parfon  ;  and,  if  we  fuppofe  it  vefted  in¬ 
fos  natural  capacity,  on  his  death  it  might  defcend  tor 
fos  heir,  and  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and  incum¬ 
brances  s . 
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brances :  or  at  beft  the  heir  might  be  compellable,  at 
fome  trouble  and  exper.ce,  to  convey  thefe  rights  to 
the  fucceeding  incumbent.  The  law  therefore  has  wife¬ 
ly  ordained,  that  the  parfon,  quatenus  parfon,  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  die,  any  more  than  the  king  ;  by  making  him  and 
his  fucceffors  a  corporation.  By  which  means  all  the 
original  rights  of  the  parfonage  are  preferved  entire  to 
the  fuccefTor  :  for  the  prefent  incumbent,  and  his  pre- 
deceffor  who  lived  feven  centuries  ago,  arc  in  law  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  what  was  given  to  the  one 
was  given  to  the  other  alfo. 

Another  divifion  of  corporations,  either  foie  or  ag¬ 
gregate,  is  into  ecclefiajlical  and  lay,  Eeclefiaftical  cor¬ 
porations  are  where  the  members  that  compofe  it  are 
entirely  fpiritual  perfons  ;  fuch  as  bifhops  ;  certain  deans 
and  prebendaries  ;  all  archdeacons,  parfons,  and  vicars  1 
which  are  foie  corporations  :  deans  and  chapters  at 
prefent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and 
monks,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  Thefe  are 
■eredted  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  rights  of  the  church. — Lay  corporations  are 
of  two  forts,  civil  and  elcemofynary .  The  civil  are  fuch 
as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  temporal  purpofes.  The 
king,  for  inllance,  is  made  a  corporation  to  prevent  in 
general  the  poflibility  of  an  interregnum  or  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  and  to  preferve  the  poffeffions  of  the  crown 
entire  ;  for,  immediately  upon  the  demife  of  one  king, 
liis  fuccefTor  is  in  full  po Hellion  of  the  regal  rights  and 
dignity.  Other  lay  corporations  are  ere&ed  for  the 
good  government  of  a  town  or  particular  diftridl,  as  a 
mayor  and  commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgeffes,  or  the 
like  :  fome  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  ma- 
nufa&ures  and  commerce  ;  as  the  trading  companies 
of  London  and  other  towns  :  and  fome  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  divers  fpecial  purpofes  ;  as  church-war¬ 
dens,  for  confervation  of  the  goods  of  the  parifh  ;  the 
college  of  phyficians  and  company  of  furgeons  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  fcience  ;  the 
royal  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  for  promoting 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  The  eleemofynary  fort  are 
fuch  as  are  conftituted  for  the  perpetual  diftribution  of 
the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  has  dire&ed.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
hofpitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  Tick,  and 
impotent  ;  and  all  colleges,  both  in  our  univerfities  and 
out  of  them  :  which  colleges  are  founded  for  two  pnr- 
pofes :  1.  For  the  promotion  of  piety  and  learning  by 
proper  regulations  and  ordinances.  2.  For  imparting 
affiftance  to  the  members  of  thofe  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  profecute  their  devotion  and  (Indies 
with  greater  eafe  and  affiduity.  And  all  thefe  elee¬ 
mofynary  corporations  are,  flridlly  fpeaking,  lay,  and 
not  ecclefialtical,  even  though  compofed  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  perfons,  and  although  they  in  fome  things  partake 
of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  reftri&ion3  of  ecclefi- 
ailical  bodies. 

Having  thus  marfhalled  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cor¬ 
porations,  let  us  next  proceed  to  confider,  1.  How 
corporations  in  general  may  be  created.  2.  What  are 
their  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities.  And,  3.  How 
they  may  be  diffolved. 

I.  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  feem  to  have 
been  created  by  the  mere  ad  and  voluntary  aflbeia- 
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tion  of  their  rhembers  ;  provided  fuch  convention  was  Cotyo^4 
not  contrary  to  law,  for  then  it  was  illicit um  collegium,  ^°n* 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  prince's  confent  was  ne-  *  v  ^ 
ceffary  to  be  a&ually  given  to  the  foundation  of  them  ;  CmJmt 
but  merely  that  the  original  founders  of  thefe  volun¬ 
tary  and  friendly  focieties  (for  they  were  little  more 
than  fuch)  (liould  not  eftablifh  any  meetings  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  laws  of  the  (late. 

But  in  England  the  king’s  confent  is  abfolutely  nc- 
ceffary  to  the  ere&ion  of  any  corporation,  either  im¬ 
pliedly  or  exprefsly  given.  The  king's  implied  con¬ 
fent  is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exiil  by  force 
of  the  common  law,  to  which  our  former  kings  arc 
fuppofed  to  have  given  their  concurrence  ;  common 
law  being  nothing  elfe  but  cuftom,  arifmg  from  the 
univerfal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  king  himfelf,  ail  bifhops,  parfons,  vi¬ 
cars,  church- wardens,  and  fome  others  ;  who  by  com¬ 
mon  law  have  ever  been  held  (as  far  as  our  books  can 
fhow  us)  to  have  been  corporations,  virtute  ojpeii :  and 
this  incorporation  is  fo  infeparably  annexed  to  their 
offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a  complete  legal  idea  of 
any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  muft  alfo  have  an  idea  of 
a  corporation,  capable  to  tranfmit  his  rights  to  his  fuc* 
ceffors,  at  the  fame  time.  Another  method  of  impli¬ 
cation,  whereby  the  king’s  confent  is  prefumed,  is  a3 
to  all  corporations  by  prefeription,  fuch  as  the  city  of 
London,  and  many  others,  which  have  exifted  as  cor¬ 
porations,  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
out  to  the  contrary  ;  and  therefore  are  looked  upon  in 
law  to  be  well  created.  For  though  the  members 
thereof  can  fhow  no  legal  charter  of  incorporation, 
yet  in  cafes  of  fuch  high  antiquity  the  law  prefumes 
there  once  was  one ;  and  that  by  the  variety  of  acci¬ 
dents,  which  a  length  of  time  may  produce,  the  char¬ 
ter  is  loft  or  deftroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the 
king’s  confent  is  exprefsly  given,  are  either  by  a£t  of 
parliament  or  charter.  By  adl  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  royal  affent  is  a  neceffary  ingredient,  corporations 
may  undoubtedly  be  created  ;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that 
moft  of  thofe  ftatutes,  which  are  ufually  cited  as  ha¬ 
ving  created  corporations,  do  either  confirm  fucli  as 
have  been  before  created  by  the  king ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  eredled  by  charter 
10  Hen.  VIII.  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirm 
ed  in  parliament ;  or,  they  permit  the  king  to  eredl  a 
corporation  in  futuro  with  fuch  and  fuch  powers  ;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  fociety  of  the 
Britiffi  fifhery.  So  that  the  immediate  creative  adf  is 
ufually  performed  by  the  king  alone,  in  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative. 

All  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corpora¬ 
tions  exift,  by  common  law,  by  prefeription,  and  by 
adt  of  parliament,  are  for  the  mofl  part  reducible  to 
this  of  the  king’s  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration.  The  king’s  creation  may  be  performed  by 
the  words  creamus^  erigimus ,  fundamus ,  incorporamus ,  or 
the  like.  Nay  it  is  held,  that  if  the  king  grants  to  a 
fet  of  men  to  have  gildam  mercatoriam ,  “  a  mercantile 
meeting  or  affembly,”  this  is  alone  fufficicnt  to  incor¬ 
porate  and  eftablifh  them  for  ever. 

The  king  (it  is  faid)  may  grant  to  a  fubjedt  the 
power  of  eredting  corporations,  though  the  contrary 
was  formerly  held  :  that  is,  he  may  permit  the  fub- 
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Corpora-  jed  to  name  the  perfons  and  powers  of  the  corporation 
tion.  at  his  pleafure  ;  but  it  is  really  the  king  that  ereds, 
and  the  fubjed  is  but  the  inftrument  ;  for  though  none 
but  the  king  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qui  facit  per 
a  Hum,  facit  per  fe .  In  this  manner  the  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  has  power  by  charter  to  ered 
corporations  ;  and  has  adually  often  exerted  it  in  the 
eredion  of  feveral  matriculated  companies,  now  fub- 
fifting,  of  tradefmen  fubfervient  to  the  ftudents. 

When  a  corporation  is  e reded,  a  name  muft  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  it ;  and  by  that  name  alone  it  muil  fue  and  be 
fued,  and  do  all  legal  ads. 

II.  After  a  corporation  is  fo  formed  and  named,  it 
acquires  many  powers  and  rights,  which  we  are  next 
to  con  fid  er.  Some  of  thefe  are  neceffarily  and  infe- 

parably  incident  to  every  corporation  ;  which  incidents, 
as  fqon  as  a  corporation  is  duly  ereded,  are  tacitly  an¬ 
nexed  of  courfe.  As,  i.  To  have  perpetual  fuccef- 
fion.  This  is  the  very  end  of  its  incorporation  :  for 
time  cannot  be  a  fucceffion  for  ever  without  an  incor¬ 
poration  ;  and  therefore  all  aggregate  corporations 
have  a  power  neceffarily  implied  of  eleding  members 
in  the  room  of  fuch  as  go  off.  2.  To  fue  or  be  fued, 
implead  or  be  impleaded,  grant  or  receive,  by  its  cor¬ 
porate  name,  and  do  all  other  ads  as  natural  perfons 
may.  3.  To  purchafe  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  themfelves  and  their  fucceffon  :  which  two 
are  confequential  to  the  former.  4.  To  have  a  com¬ 
mon  ftal.  For  a  corporation,  being  an  invifible  body, 
cannot  manifeft  its  intentions  by  any  perfonal  ad  or 
oral  difeourfe  :  it  otherwife  ads  and  fpeaks  only  by 
its  common  feal.  For  though  the  particular  members 
may  exprefs  their  private  confents  to  any  ad,  by  words, 
or  filming  their  names,  yet  this  does  not  bind  the  cor¬ 
poration  ;  it  is  the  fixing  of  the  feal,  and  that  only, 
which  unites  the  feveral  affents  of  the  individuals  who 
compofe  the  community,  and  makes  one  joint  affent 
of  the  whole.  5.  To  make  by-laws  or  private  ftatutes 
for  the  better  government  of  the  corporation  ;  which 
are  binding  upon  themfelves,  unkfs  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  then  they  are  void.  But  no 
trading  company  is  with  us  allowed  to  make  by-laws 
which  may  affed  the  king’s  prerogative  or  the  com¬ 
mon  profit  of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  L.  40,  un- 
lefs  they  be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treafurer, 
and  chief  jufticts,  or  the  judges  of  affize  in  their  cir¬ 
cuits:  and  even  though  they  be  fo  approved,  ftiil,  if 
contrary  to  law,  they  are  void.  Thefe  five  powers 
are  infeparably  incident  to  every  corporation,  at  lead 
to  every  corporation  aggregate  :  for  two  of  them, 
though  they  may  be  pradifed,  yet  are  very  unnecef- 
farv  to  a  corporation  lolc  ;  viz.  to  have  a  corporate 
feal  to  teflify  his  foie  affent,  and  to  make  ftatutes  for 
the  regulation  of  his  own  condud. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchafe  lands  for 
themfelves  and  lucceffors  ;  hut  they  are  excepted  out 
of  the  ftatute  of  wills ;  fo  that  no  devife  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  will  is 'good  ;  except  for  charitable  ufes, 
Ivy  ftatute  4?  Eliz.  c.  4.  which  exception  is  again  great¬ 
ly  narrowed  by  the  ftatute  9  Geo.  If.  c.  36.  And  alfo, 
by  a  great  variety  of  ftatutes,  their  privilege  even  of 
purchafing  from  any  living  granter  is  much  abridged  ; 
io  that  now  a  corporation,  either  ecdefiaftical  or  lay, 
17,11  ^  have  a  licence  from  the  king  to  purchafe,  before 
they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is  veiled  in  them 
-  You  V.  Part  II. 
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by  the  common  law  :  nor  is  even  this  in  all  cafes  fuf-  Corpora- 
ficient.  Thefe  ftatutes  are  generally  called  the  ftatutes t  tlon* 
of  mortmain.  See  Mortmain. 
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The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  con  fide  red  '(lament* 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  may,  like  thofe  of  natural 
perfons,  be  reduced  to  this  fingle  one;  that  of  ading 
up  to  the  end  or  defign,  whatever  it  be,  for  which 
they  were  created  by  their  founder. 

III.  How  corporations  may  be  diffolved.  Any  par* 
ticular  member  may  be  disfranchifed,  or  lofe  his  place 
in  the  corporation,  by  ading  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  fociety,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  or  he  may  refigti 
it  by  his  own  voluntary  ad.  But  the  body  politic  may 
alfo  itfelf  be  diffolved  in  feveral  ways  ;  which  diffolu- 
tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation  :  and  in  this 
cafe  their  lands  and  tenements  (hall  revert  to  the  per- 
fon,  or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  :  for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
fuch  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  diffolved,  the 
granter  fhall  have  the  lands  again,  becaufe  the  cv.nfe 
of  the  grant  faileth.  The  giant  is  indeed  only  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  ;  which  may  endure  for 
ever:  but  when  that  life  is  determined  by  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back  by 
reverfion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  every  other  grant  for  life. 

The  debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to  or  from  it,  are 
totally  extinguifhed  by  its  diffolucion  ;  fo  that  the 
members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities :  agreeable  to  that 
maxim  of  the  civil  la.-  ,  Si  quid  univerjitati  debetur,  fm- 
gulis  non  debetur  ;  nec9  quod  debet  univerjitas ,  finguli  de¬ 
bent. 

A  corporation  may  be  diffolved,  1.  By  ad  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  is  boundlefs  in  its  operations.  2.  By 
the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  cafes  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  corporation.  3.  Byfurrender  of  its  franchifes 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  is  a  kind  of  fuicide. 

4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through  negligence  or 
abufe  of  its  franchifes  ;  in  which  cafe  the  law  judges 
that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  condition  upon 
which  it  was  incorporated,  and  thereupon  the  incor¬ 
poration  is  void.  And  the  regular  courfe  is  to  bring 
an  information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto 9 
to  inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exer- 
cife  their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  fuch 
and  fuch  proceedings.  The  exertion  of  this  ad  of 
law,  for  die  purpofes  of  the  flate,  in  the  reignsof  king 
Charles  and  king  James  II.  particularly  by  feizing  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  London,  gave  great  and  juft  of¬ 
fence  ;  though  perhaps,  in  ftridnefs  of  law,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  moft  of  them  were  fufficiently  regular  :  but 
the  judgment  againft  that  of  London  was  reverfed  by 
ad  of  pailiament  after  the  revolution  ;  and  by  the  fame 
ftatute  it  is  enaded,  that  the  franchifes  of  the  city  of 
London  fhall  never  more  be  forfeited  for  any  oaufe 
whatsoever.  And  becaufe  by  the  common  law  cor¬ 
porations  were  diffolved,  in  cafe  the  mayor  or  head 
officer  was  not  duly  eleded  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter  or  eftabliftied  by  prescription,  it  is  now  pro¬ 
vided,  that  for  the  future  no  corporation  ill  all  be  diffol- 
ved  upon  that  account ;  and  ample  diredions  an  gi-- 
ven  for  appointing  a  new  officer,  in  cafe  there  be  no 
eledion,  or  a  void  one,  made  upon  the  charter  or  pre- 
feriptive  day. 

Corporation  ASt}  is  that  which  prevents  any  perfon 
3  O  from 
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Corporeal  fr0m  being  legally  elected  into  any  office  relating  to 
r  H  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs 
.  orp“s*  t  within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  which  enjoins  him  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  when  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office;  otherwife  his  election  is  void. 

CORPOREAL,  thofe  qualities  which  denominate 
a  bodv.  See  Incorporeal. 

CORPOREITY,  the  qualitv  of  that  which  is  cor¬ 
poreal,  or  his  body  ;  or  that  which  conditutes  or  de¬ 
nominates  it  fuch. — The  corporeity  of  God  was  the 
capital  error  of  the  Anthropomorphites.  Some  authors 
reproach  Tertuliian  with  admitting  a  corporeity  in  the 
Deity;  but  it  is  manifed,  by  body  he  means  no  more 
than  fitbjlar.ee.  —  The  Mahometans  repioach  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  at  this  day,  with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity  of 
God.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity  of 
angels. 

CORPSE,  a  dead  body. 

If  any  one,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  deals  the 
fhrowd,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony.  Stealing 
only  the  corpfe  itfelf  is  not  felony  ;  but  it  is  pnnifhable 
as  a  mifdemeanor  by  indiftment  at  common  law. 

CORPS,  in  architecture,  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French,  fignifying  any  part  that  projects  or  ad¬ 
vances  beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall ;  and  which  ferves 
as  a  ground  for  fome  decoration  or  the  like. 

Corps  de  Bataiih ,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army  drawn 
up  for  battle. 

Corps  de  Garde ,  a  pod  in  an  army,  fometimes  under 
covert,  fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body 
of  foldiery,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  fecurity  of  a  quar¬ 
ter,  a  camp,  dation,  &c.— The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  men  who  watch  therein.  It  is  ufual  to  have,  be  fide 
the  great,  a  little  corps  de  garde,  at  a  good  didance 
before  the  lines;  to  be  the  more  readily  advertiled  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

CORPULENCY,  the  date  of  a  perfon  too  much 
loaded  with  flefh  or  fat. 

Corpulency  is  the  occafion  of  various  difeafee,  an  l 
particularly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  infamous  among 
the  ancient  Lacedaemonians. 

Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  Goo  pounds, 
and  a  maid  3 6  years  of  age  who  weighed  450.  Bright 
©f  Malden,  who  died  at  the  age  of  29  years  in  1750, 
weighed  616  pounds.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Ce- 
rona,  a  noted  Spanifh  general  in  his  time,  from  an 
exceffive  corpulency,  is  fa  id  to  have  reduced  him- 
fc-lf,  by  drinking  of  vinegar,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  lea n- 
nefs,  that  he  could  fold  his  fkin  feveral  times  round 
him. 

Cadile  foap,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  an  eleftuary, 
pills,  or  didbived  in  a  gill  or  more  foft  water,  from  one 
to  four  drachms,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  drongly  recom¬ 
mended  with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency,  in  a  dif- 
courfe  on  its  nature,  caufes,  and  cure,  by  Malcolm  Fie- 
tnyng,  M.  D.  Lond.  1760.  See  Me-dicine-/«^.v. 

CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  is*  applied  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  animal  ftrufture  ;  as  corpus  callofum ,  corpus  ca - 
vsrnofim,  See.  See  Anatomy,  p,  739,  and  p.  740. 

C  orpus  i3  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  fe¬ 
deral  works  of  the  fame  nature  collated  and  bound  to¬ 
gether, 
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Gratian  made  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  Corpus 
church,  called  corpus  canonum .  The  corpus  of  the  civil  II 
law  is  compofed  of  the  digeft,  code,  and  inditutes.  crre^iQa 
We  have  alfo  a  corpus  of  the  Greek  poets;  and  another  v 
of  the  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  Chrjfli,  afedival  of  the  church  of  England, 
kept  on  the  next  Thurfday  after  Trinity- funday,  in¬ 
dented  in  honour  of  the  eucharid  ;  to  which  alfo  one 
of  t  he  colleges  in  Oxford  is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  Phylics,  a  minute  particle,  or 
phyfical  atom,  being  fuch  as  a  natural  body  is  made  up 
of.  By  this  word  is  not  meant  the  elementary  particles, 
nor  the  hypodatical  principles  of  chemifts  ;  but  fuch 
particles,  whether  of  a  firaple  or  compound  nature, 
whofe  parts  will  not  be  difTolved  nor  diffipated  by  or¬ 
dinary  degrees  of  heat. 

CORPUSCULAR  philosophy,  that  way  of  phi* 
lofophlfing  which  endeavours  to  explain  things,  and  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion, 
figure,  red,  pofition,  &c.  of  the  corpufcles,  or  the  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  matter. 

MrBoyle  fums  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  corpuf- 
'  cular  hypothefis,  which  now  fionrifhes  under  the  me¬ 
chanical  philofophy  in  thefe  particulars  : 

1.  They  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one  catholic  or 
univerfal  matter,  which  is  an  extended,  impenetrable, 
and  divilible  fubdance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  all  forms.  2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to 
form  the  vad  variety  of  natural  bodies,  mud  have  mo¬ 
tion  in  fome  or  all  its  affignable  parts  ;  and  that  this 
motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  has  all  manner  of  direftions  and  tendencies. 

3.  Matter  mud  alfo  be  aftually  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or  atoms 
of  matter,  mud  have  its  proper  magnitude  or  fize, 
as  alfo  its  peculiar  figure  or  fhape.  4.  They  fup¬ 
pofe  alfo,  that  thefe  differently  fized  and  fhaped  par¬ 
ticles  may  have  as  different  orders  and  pofitions,  where¬ 
of  great  variety  may  arife  in  the  compofition  of  bo¬ 
dies. 

CORRADINI  de  Sezza  (Peter  Marcellinus),  a 
learned  civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza,  in  1658, 
acquired  the  edeem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XI. 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1743.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  curious  work  entitled  “  VernsLatium  pro- 
f:i>nm  &  faevum,”  2  vols  folio;  and  a  hidory  of  Sez¬ 
za,  in  4to. 

CORRADO  (Sebadian),  an  Italian  grammarian  of 
the  1 6th  century,  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  polite  li¬ 
terature;  and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  profeffor  of  thofe  languages.  He  wrote  fe¬ 
veral  works,  the  mod  edeemed  of  which  are,  “  Que- 
dura  in  qua  Ciceronis  Vita  refertiir,”  an  excellent 
performance;  and,  "  de  Lingua  Latina.”  He  died  in 
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CORRECTION,  in  printing,  the  aft  of  re¬ 
trenching  the  faults  in  a  work  ;  or  the  reading  which 
the  cprreftor  gives  the  fird  proofs,  to  point  out  and 
amend  the  faults,  to  be  rectified  by  the  compofitor. 

The  correftions  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each 
page,  right  againd  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found. 

There  are  different  charrfters  ufed  to  exprefs  different 
con  eft  ions,  as  D  or  of  dele ,  for  any  thing  to  be  effa¬ 
ced  or  left  out.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  inferted. 


COR 
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Corrector  the  place  Is  marked  In  the  line  with  a  caret*.  and  the 
II  infertion  added  in  the  margin.  When  a  word,  ly - 
Corr  (he?.  &c.  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  erafed  out  ot  the 

u^v  proof,  and  that  to  be  put  in  its  room  written  in  the 
margin  ;  always  obferving,  if  there  be  feveral  miltakes 
in  the  fame  line,  that  the  corre&ions  in  the  margin  be 
feparated  by  little  bars,  or  ftrokes,  |  .  If  a  fpace  be 
omitted,  its  pla.ce  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  the 
margin  with  If  a  fpace  be  wrong  placed,  as  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  the  two  parts  are  connected 
with  a  cu  rve,  and  the  fame  charadler  put  in  the 

margin.  If  a  letter  be  inverted,  it  is  expreffed  on  the 
margin  with  f.  If  any  thing  be  tranfpofed,  it  is 

marked  thus:  The  foorteft  \are  tbe\  f°^‘les\  tyft  >  ^or  l^e 
foortejl  follies  are  the  bejl ;  and  in  the  margin  is  added  tr. 
in  a  circle.  If  Roman  characters  are  to  be  changed  for 
Italic,  or  vice  verfa,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them  thus, 


Corrupt* 

cola;, 

Corrup. 

tion. 


and  Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin  ;  if  to  capi¬ 
tals,  a  double  line.  If  a  word  or  fentence  is  entirely 
omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
margin  is  inferted  the  word  out .  If  the  letters  of 
a  word  Hand  tpo  far  afunder,  a  line  is  drawn  under 
them,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  a  crooked  line  or 
hook,  thus 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

Corrector  of  the  Staple ,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
ftaple,  whole  bull nefs  is  to  write  down  and  record  the 
bargains  that  merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  medicine  or  pharmacy,  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  a  compoftion,  which  guards  againftor  abates 
the  force  of  another. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  jn- 
ftice  in  Spain,  and  countries  fubjeft  to  the  Spaniih 
government.  He  is  the  chief  judge  of  a  town  or 
province. 

CORREGGIO.  See  Allegri. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another 
in  a  certain  relation.  Thus,  father  and  fon  are  cor- 
lelatives.  Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are 
correlative  and  oppolite  terms. 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  or¬ 
der,  Mifcellanea .  The  calxy  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  pe¬ 
tals  five:  and  one  three-cornered  feed. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medi¬ 
cines .  S  e  Strengthen ers. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a&ion  of 
gnawing  away,  by  degrees,  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in  chemiftry,  an  aCtlon  of  bodies,  by 
means  of  proper  menftruums,  that  produces  new  com¬ 
binations,  and  a  change  of  their  form,  without  convert¬ 
ing  them  to  fluidity. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  MERCURY.  See  Che- 
mistry  Index. 

CORRUGATOR  muscle.  See  Anatomy,  Ta¬ 
ble  of  the  Muftis. 

CORROSIVES,  in  furgery,  are  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to: 
fuch  are  burnt  alum,  white  precipitate  of  mercury, 
white  vitriol,  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  blitter  of  an¬ 
timony,  lapis  infernalis,  Sec. 
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CORRUPTICOLiE,  a  fed  who  rofe  out  of  the 
Monophyfites  in  Egypt ’about  the  year  519,  under 
their  chief  Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  #  -r" 

Their  diftinguifhing  do&rine,  whence  they  derived 
their  name,  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was 
corruptible;  that  the  fathers  had  owned  it;  and  that 
to  deny  it  wa3  tp  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s 
paffion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  Halicarnaftus,  another 
Eutycnian,  a  refugee,  as  well  as  Severus,  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chriit  had  been 
always  incorruptible  ;  that  to  fay  it  was  corruptible, 
was  to  make  a  diftiridion  between  Jefus  Clfrill  and  the 
Word,  and  by  confeqnence  to  make  two  natures  in  Je¬ 
fus  Chrift. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between  thq 
two  opinions  ;  and  the  partilans  of  Severus  were  call¬ 
ed  corrupticoLz ,  q.  d.  worfliippers  -of  fomething  cor¬ 
ruptible  :  fometimes  they  were  denominated  corrup¬ 
tible;  and  the  adherents  of  Julian  incorruptililes  or 
phantafiajlds .  The  clergy  and  fecular  powers  favoured 
the  ti  ll ;  the  monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

CORRUPTION,  the  deitru&ion,  extinction,  or 
at  leaft  ceffation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of 
existence  of  any  natural  body.  See  Putrefaction. 

Corruption  of  Bloody  in  law,  one  oi  the  confequen- 
ces  of  an  attainder  ;  and  is  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  ;  fo  that  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit 
lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  anceftors,  nor 
retain  thofe  he  is  already  in  poffcffion  of,  nor  tranfmit 
them  by  defeent  to  any  heir;  but  the  fameftiall  efeheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  fubjeCl  to  the  king’s  fuperior 
right  of  forfeiture ;  and  the  perfon  attainted  fhall  alfo 
obftrud  all  defeents  to  his  pofterity,  wherever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  a  remoter  an- 
ceftor.  Se  Attainder. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  notions  which  our  laws  have  Bfaelft. 


ot  thole  notions  wmen  our 
adopted  from  the  feodal  conllitutions,  at  the  time  of  Comment* 
the  Norman  conqueft  ;  as  appears  from  its  being  un¬ 
known  in  thofe  tenures  which  are  indifputably  Saxon, 
or  Gavel  kind  :  wherein,  though  by  treafon,  according 
to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  k  forfeited  to  the 
king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of 
defeents,  enfues  ;  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony,  no 
efeheat  accrue*  to  the  lord.  But,  by  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  derived  as  above,  a  man’s  blood  is  fo  univerfally 
corrupted  by  attainder,  that  his  fons  can  neither  inhe¬ 
rit  to  him  nor  to  any  other  anceftor,  at  leaft  on  the  part 
of  their  attainted  father. 

This  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  remo¬ 
ved  but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may 
excufe  the  public  punifhment  of  an  offender  ;  but  can¬ 
not  abolifh  the  private  right  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue,  to  individuals  as  a  confequence  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  attainder.  He  may  remit  a  forfeiture  in  which 
the  intereft  of  the  crown  is  alone  concerned  :  but  he 
cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood  ;  for  there¬ 
in  a  third  perfon  hath  an  intereft,  the  lord  who  claims 
by  efeheat.  If  therefore  a  man  hath  a  fon,  and  is  at¬ 
tainted,  and  aftei  wards  pardoned  by  the  king  ;  this 
foil  can  never  inherit  to  his  father,  or  father’s  ance- 
flors  ;  becaufe  his  paternal  blood,  being  once  thorough¬ 
ly  coirupted  by  his  father’s  attainder,  muft  coniinuc 
Xo4  but  if  the  fon  had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he 
3  O  2  might 
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Corfair  might  inherit  ;  becaufe,  by  the  pardon,  the  father  is 
II  made  a  new  man,  and  may  convey  new  inheritable 
01  lca  blood  to  his  after-born  children. 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arlfing  from  feudal 
principles,  but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even 
thefe  principles  will  warrant,  has  been  long  looked  upon 
as  a  peculiar  hardship  :  becaufe  the  oppreflive  parts  of 
the  feudal  tenures  being  now  in  general  aboliffied,  it 
feems  unreafonable  to  referve  one  of  their  moil  ine¬ 
quitable  conferences;  namely,  that  the  children  ffiould 
not  only  be  reduced  to  prefent  poverty  (which,  how¬ 
ever  fevere,  is  fufficiently  juflified  upon  reafons  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy),  but  alfo  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of 
inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  anceftors. 
And  therefore  in  moft  (if  not  all)  of  the  new  felonies 
treated  by  Parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  declared  that  they  ffiall  not  extend  to  any  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood  :  and  by  the  ftatute  7  Anne  c.  21. 
(the  operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by  the  ftatute 
1 7  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  it  is  enaded,  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  late  pretender  and  his  fons,  no  attainder  for 
treafon  ffiall  extend  to  the  difinheriting  any  heir,  nor 
the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  offender 
himfelf :  which  provisions  have  indeed  carried  the  re¬ 
medy  farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardffiip  above 
complained  of ;  which  is  only  the  future  obftru&ion  of 
defcents,  where  the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced 
through  the  blood  of  an  attainted  anceftor. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate  or  perfon  who  fcours  the 
leas,  efpecially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  vcflel  armed 
for  war,  without  commiflion  from  any  prince  or  power, 
to  plunder  merchant-veffels.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Italian  corfare>  of  corfo,  or  a  curfibus ,  by  reafon 
of  their  courfes,  or  excurftons — The  name  is  com¬ 
monly  given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of  Barbary,  who 
had  their  rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury. 

A  corfair  is  diftinguiffied  from  a  privateer  m  this, 
that  the  latter  does  it  under  a  commiftion,  and  only 
attacks  the  veffels  of  thofe  at  war  with  the  ftate  whence 
his  commiffion  is  derived.  The  puniffiment  of  a  cor¬ 
fair  is  to  be  hanged,  without  remiffion  ;  whereas  pri¬ 
vateers  are  to  be  treated  as  prifoners  of  war.  All  cor- 
fair  vefiels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELET,  a  little  guirafs  ;  or,  according  to  o- 
thers,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  anciently  worn  by  the  pike-men,  ufually  placed  in 
the  front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  refitt¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  aflaults,  and  guarding  the  foldiers  pla¬ 
ced  behind  them. 

CORSICA,  (anc.geog.) an  ifland  fituated  in  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Ligu - 
ria ,  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  150  miles,  and  where 
broadeft  50,  (Pliny).  The  ancient  inhabitants  were 
the  Phocenfes,  (Herodotus);  from  which  they  remo¬ 
ved  to  Maffilia.  To  them  fucceeded  the  Ligurians 
and  Hifpani,  as  appears  from  the  fimilitude  of  rites 
and  cuftoms  :  afterwards  two  Roman  colonies,  one  by 
Marius,  the  other  by  Sylla.  To  the  fouth  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  Sardinia  by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Gr 

Fojfa ,  (Pliny);  fixty  ftadia  or  about  feven  miles  in 
breadth,  (Strabo).  It  was  famous  for  its  barren 
rocks,  its  woods,  and  its  honey ;  which  laft  was  rec¬ 
koned  noxious,  from  the  great  plenty  of  yew-trees,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Virgil.  Corfi  was  Corfned 
the  name  of  the  people,  (Livy);  Cyrnaeus ,  the  epi-  li 
thet,  (Virgil). — The  ifland  ftill  retains  its  ancient  ^orte'> 
name  Corfica ;  fituated  between  8  and  io  degrees  of  v~ 
call  longitude,  and  between  41  and  43  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  was  formerly  fubjedf  to  Genoa  ; 
though  the  natives  for  many  yea.  s  difputed  their  right. 

The  ‘Hand  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and 
have  lately,  in  confequence  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
been  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  free  citizens. 

CORSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Execration,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  trial  or  purgation  *  anciently  in  ufe  among  11s,  *  See  Trial 
and  which  probably  arofe  from  an  abufe  of  revelation 
in  the  dark  ages  of  fuperftition.  It  confided  of  a  piece 
of  clieefe  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  confecrated  with  a  form  of  exorcifm ;  defiring  of 
the  Almighty  that  it  might  caufe  convulfions  and  pale- 
nefs,  and  find  no  paffage  if  the  man  was  really  guil¬ 
ty;  but  might  turn  to  health  and  nouriffiment  if  he 
was  innocent ;  as  the  water  of  jealoul'y  among  the  Jews 
was,  by  God’s  efpecial  appointment,  to  caufe  the  belly 
to  fwell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  woman  was  guil¬ 
ty  of  adultery.  This  corfned  was  then  given  to  the 
fufpefted  perfon,  who  at  the  fame  time  alfo  received 
the  holy  facrament :  if  indeed  the  corfned  was  not,  as 
fome  have  fitfpetfted,  the  facramental  bread  itfelf;  till 
the  fubfequent  invention  of  tranfubftantiation  prefer- 
ved  it  from  profane  ufes  with  a  more  profound  refpeft 
than  formerly.  Our  hiftorians  affiire  us,  that  God¬ 
win,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king’s  brother,  at 
laft  appealed  to  his  corfned,  “  per  buccellam  deglutien - 
dam  abjuravit ,”  which  ftuck  in  his  throat  and  killed 
him.  This  cuftom  has  been  long  fince  gradually  abo- 
li ffied,  though  the  remembrance  of  it  iiill  fubfifts  in 
certain  phrafes  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people;  as,  u  I  will  take  the  facrament  upon  it  ; 

May  this  morfel  be  my  laft;”  and  the  like. 

CORT  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Hoorn  in  Holland  in  1536.  After  having  learned 
the  firft  principles  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went, 
to  Italy  to  complete  his  ftudies,  and  vifited  all  the  pla¬ 
ces  famous  for  the  works  of  the  great  mafters.  At 
Venice  he  was  courteoufly  received  by  Titian;  and  en¬ 
graved  feveral  plates  from  the  pictures  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  painter.  Fie  at  laft  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he. 
died  1578,  aged  42.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was 
u  the  beft  engraver  with  the  burin  or  graver  only  that 
Holland  ever  produced.  We  find  in  his  prints,”  adds 
he,  “  corre&nefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exquifite  tafte.” 

He  praifes  alfo  the  tafte  and  lightnefs  of  touch  with 
which  he  engraved  landfcapes,  and  that  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  point.  It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this 
artift,  that  A.goftino  Carracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imi¬ 
tated  his  ftyle  of  engraving  rather  than  that  of  any- 
other  matter.  His  engravings  are  very  numerous  ( 151 
according  to  Abbe  Marolles),  and  by  no  means  un¬ 
common, 

CORTES  of  Spain,  a  term  purely  Spaniffi,  figni- 
fying  the  courts,  i.,e.  the  ftates,  or  aftcmbly  of°the 
ftatCtS,  at  Madrid. 

Cortes,  or  Cortez,  (Ferdinand),  a  Spaniffi  ge¬ 
neral,  famous  for  the  conqueil  of  Mexico,  and  other 

vi&orks 
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vi£lories  over  the  natives  of  South  America  ;  but  infa¬ 
mous  for  the  cruelties  he  committed  upon  the  van- 
,  quiihed,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  fex.  It  pro¬ 
bably  was  on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly  received 
on  his  return  to  Europe  by  his  royal  mailer  Charles  le 
Quint :  it  is  even  averted  that  the  emperor  afked  him 
who  he  was  ?  to  which  Cortez  replied ;  u  I  am  the 
man  who  have  given  you  more  provinces  than  youran- 
ceftors  have  left  you  towns.”  Died  in  155 4>  63. 

See  Mexico. 

CORTEX,  in  botany;  the  rind  or  coarfe  oute 
bark  of  plants.  The  organization  of  the  outer  and 
inner  baiks,  which  differ  principally  in  the  finenefs  of 
their  texture,  is  paiticularly  explained  under  the  article 
Plants. 

Wounds  of  the  bark,  and  its  feparatrdns  from  the 

wood,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  made,  are  eafi- 

ly  cured,  and  made  to  unite  again  by  proper  care.  If 
fedtions  be  made  in  the  rinds  of  the  afh  and  fycamore 
of  a  fquaie  figure,  three  Tides  cut,  and  the  fourth  un¬ 
cut,  and  the  whole  be  afterwards  bound  round  with  a 
pack-thread,  it  will  all  unite  again,  only  leaving  a  fear 
in  each  of  the  three  fides  where  it  was  cut  If  feveral 
parts  of  the  bark  of  either  of  thefe  trees  be  cut  off,  and 
entirely  feparated  from  the  tree  ;  fome  fhallower,  lea¬ 
ving  a  part  of  the  bark  on,  and  others  deeper,  to  the 
wood  itfelf ;  tliefe  pieces  being  again  put  into  their 
places,  and  bound  on  with  pack-thread,  will  not  in¬ 
deed  unite,  but  a  frefli  bark  will  grow  in  their 
places,  and  thruft  them  away  :  but  if  they  be  fill! 
carefully  laid  on  in  the  exad  direction  in  which  they 
originally  grew,  and  then  the  whole  part  beyond  the 
wound  on  every  fide  covered  with  a  large  plaftcr  of 
diachylon,  or  the  like,  and  this  bound  over  with  pack¬ 
thread  to  keep  all  firmly  in  their  places,  the  pieces  of 
bark,  whether  cut  off  fhallower  or  deep  down  to  the 
very  wood  of  the  tree,  will  firmly  unite  themfelves  to 
the  places  where  they  originally  grew.  This  cure  will 
be  performed  in  about  three  weeks:  but  the  outer  rind 
of  the  feparated  pieces  will  not  be  plump,  but  fome- 
what  fhri  veiled  ;  the  edges  alfo  will  recede  fome  what 
from  their  original  place  ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  fort 
of  fear  all  round.  Thefe  experiments  are  beft  made 
in  the  fpring  feafon  ;  for  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
the  fap  a  riling  but  weakly,  the  parts  that  fhould  unite 
wither  before  that  is  brought  about.  The  fuccefs 
of  thefe  experiments  has  made  fome  think  that  the 
whole  branch  of  a  tree  feparated  and  bound  on  again 
might  unite  with  the  reft.  But  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  moil  favourable  manner  for  fuch 
a  trial  have  all  proved  vain,  the  branch  cut  off  wither¬ 
ing  always  in  a  few  days,  however  well  united  and 
carefully  kept  on. 

Cortex  Peruvian  us .  See  Cinchona. 

Cor tex  W  interanus.  See  W intera. 

CORTONA  (Pietro  da).  See  Berrftini. 

Cortona,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  men¬ 
tioned  by  many  of  the  Roman  hiftorians.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  called  Carton ,  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  the 
lake  Thrafy menus.  It  Hill  retains  the  name  of  Cor¬ 
tona.  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  15. 

CORTONESE  (Pietro  Palo)  See  Goebo. 

CORTUSA,  bear’s- ear  sanicle  ;  Agenus  of  the 
monogynieg order,  belonging  to  the  pentanuria  clafs  of 
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plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  Commna 
2  1  it  order,  Precia.  The  corolla  is  wheel-fhaped,  with  Cor“fca- 
its  throat  like  an  elevated  ring  ;  the  caplule  unilocular,  tj0IU 

oval,  arid  quinauevalved  at  the  top.  There  are  two - — J 

fpecies,  both  of  them  very  low,  flowery,  herbaceous 
perennials,  crowned  by  umbels  of  monopetalous,  wheel- 
fhaped  flowers,  of  a  fine  red  colour.  They  are  natives 
of  mountainous  rocky  parts  abroad,  fo  muff  have  a  dry 
lean  foil  ;  or  they  may  be  kept  in  pots  of  dry  fandy 
earth  placed  in  the  fhade,  and  in  iuinmer  mull  be  duly- 
watered  ;  and  their  propagation  here  is  by  flipping  the 
roots  in  October. 

CORRUNNA,  or  Groyne,  a  port-town  of  Gal- 
licia  in  Spain,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  32  miles  north  of  Compoftella:  W.  Long, 
o.  o.  and  N.  Lat  43.  o. 

CORUS,  Omer,  Homer,  or  Chomer,  in  the 
Jewilh  antiquities,  a  meafure  containing  10  baths  or 
75  gallons  and  5  pints,  as  a  meafure  of  things  liquid, 
ami  32  pecks  and  I  pint  as  a  meafure  for  things  dry. 

The  corus  or  omer  was  moll  commonly  a  meafure  for 
things  dry ;  and  the  grcatefl  that  was  ufed  among  the 
Jews.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins,  10  e- 
phahs  or  30  fata  or  leahs.  Corus  is  the  moil  ufnal 
term  in  the  hillorical  writers,  and  omer  or  chomer  a- 

mong  the  prophets.  . 

Corus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  of  our  old  winters  tor 
eight  bufhels  or  a  quarter  ;  decern  coros  tritici,  five  de¬ 
cern  quarter  ia. 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering  or  gleam  of  light 
iffuing  Lorn  any  thing.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  fiafh 
of  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds  in  time  of  tuun- 

There  is  a  method  of  producing  artificial  corufca- 
tions  or  fpaikling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  vifible 
not  only  in  the  dark  but  at  noon -day,  and  that  from 
two  liquors  a&ually  cold.  The  method  is  this.  Tif- 
teen  grains  of  folid  phofphorus  are  to  be  melted  in 
about  a  drachm  of  water;  when  this  is  cold,  pour  upon 
it  about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  let  thefe  be 
fliaken  together,  and  they  will  at  firfl  heat,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  will  throw  up  fiery  balls  in  great  number, 
which  will  adhere  like  fo  many  liars  to  the  tides  of 
the  glafs,  and  continue  burning  a  confideiable  time  ; 
after  this,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is 
poured  in,  without  (baking  the  vial,  the  mixture  will 
of  itfelf  take  file,  and  burn  very  furioufly.  The  vef- 
fel  fhould  be  large,  and  open  at  the  top. 

Artificial  corufcations  may  alfo  be  produced  by  means* 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  glafs  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts  ; 
put  into  this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  twelve 
ounces  of  water  ;  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little, 
throw  in,  at  feveral  times,  two  ounces,  or  more,  of 
clean  iron  filings  :  upon  tfiis  an  ebullition  and  white 
vapours  will  ante  :  then  piefent  a  lighted  candle  to 
the  mouth  of  the  vtffel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire, 
and  afford  a  bright  fulmination  or  fiafii  like  light¬ 
ning.  Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  feveral' 
times,  the  effedl  will  always  be  the  fame  ;  and  fome- 
times  the  fire  wall  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  glafs,  and 
even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor  ;  at  others, 
it  will  only  reach  a  little  way  down  it3  neck.  The-* 
great  caution  to  be  ufed  in  making  this  experiment  is> 
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Corvorant,  the  making  the  vapour  of  a  prooer  heat 
Corvus.  cold,  few  vapours  will  arife  ;  and,  if  made 
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vapours  will  ariie  ;  and,  if  made  too  hot, 
they  will  arife  too  fail,  and  will  only  take  fire  in  the 
neck  of  the  glafs,  without  any  remarkable  corufca- 
tion. 

CORVORANT,  formerly  written  Cormorant. 
See  Pelicanus. 

CORVUo,  the  Raven  or  Crow  kind,  in  ornitho- 
logy ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  picge,  the  di- 
tlinguifhing  cliara&eriffics  of  which  are  thefe  :  The 
beak  is  convex  and  cukrated ;  the  nofti  ils  are  covered 
with  brifily  feathers;  the  tongue  is  forked  and  carti¬ 
laginous  ;  and  the  feet  are  of  the  walking  kind.  The 
fpecies  are  19.  The  moft  remarkable  are  : 

1.  The  corax,  or  raven  of  Englifh  authors,  weighs 
three  pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  two  inches  in 
length  ;  the  colour  is  black,  finely  gloffed  with  a  rich 
blue  ;  the  belly  excepted,  which  is  of  a  duiky  colour. 
They  are  very  docile  birds,  and  may  be  trained  up  to 
fowling  like  hawks  *,  to  fetch  and  carry  like  fpaniels  ; 
they  maybe  taught  to  fpeak  like  parrots ;  and,  what  is 
moll  extraordinary  of  all,  they  may  be  taught  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  human  voice  in  finging.  They  have  a  great 
propenfity  to  pilfer,  often  hiding  things  of  value  to  the 
great  iofs  of  the  owner,  without  ufe  to  themfelves.  They 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  they 
are  ufeful  in  devouringthe  carcafes  and  filth  which  would 
otherwife  prove  a  nuifance.  They,  however,  alfo  de- 
ftroy  many  living  animals ;  fuch  as,  rabbits,  young 
ducks,  and  chickens,  and  not  unfrequently  lambs 
which  have  been  dropped  in  a  weak  flate.  In  clear 
weather  they  fly  in  pairs  to  a  great  height,  making  a 
deep  loud  noife,  different  from  the  common  croaking. 
Their  feent  is  remarkably  good  ;  and  they  are  very 
long  lived.  The  quills  of  ravens  fell  for  12  s .per  hun¬ 
dred,  being  of  great  ufe  in  tuning  the  lower  notes  of 
an  harpfichord  when  the  wires  are  fet  at  a  confiderable 
diflance  from  the  flicks. — The  raven  makes  its  nefl 
early  in  the  fpring,  laying  5  or  6  eggs,  of  a  pale 
bluifh-green  colour  fpotted  with  brown.  With  us  it 
builds  in  trees  ;  but  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  makes 
its  nefl  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  compofing  it  of  roots  and 
twigs,  together  with  the  bones  they  have  picked,  and 
lining  it  with  hair,  mofs,  &c.  The  flefh  of  thefe  birds, 
rank  and  unfavoury  as  we  may  well  fuppofe  it,  is  eaten 
in  Greenland  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  alfo  ufe 
the  fkins  as  a  warm  under-covering. 

2.  The  corone,  or  carrion-crow,  in  the  form  of  its 
body  agrees  with  the  raven  ;  alfo  in  its  food,  which 
is  carrion  and  other  filth.  It  will  alfo  eat  grain  and 
infers;  and  like  the  raven  will  pick  out  the  eyes: 
for  which  reafon  it  was  formerly  ditlinguifhed  from  the 
rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain  and  inie&s,  by  the 
name  of  the  gor9  or  gor-cronv .  Virgil  fays  that  its 
croaking  foreboded  rain : 

Turn  ccrnix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce. 

Jt  was  alfo  thonght  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  efpecially  if 
it  happened  to  be  feen  on  the  left  hand  : 

Saepe  fintfba  cava  prredixit  ab  ilice  cornix. 

England  breeds  more  of  this  kind  of  birds  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  In  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  were  grown  fo  numerous,  and  thought  to  be  fo 
prejudical  to  the  farmer,  that  they  were  confidtred 
as  an  evil  worthy  of  parliamentary  redrefs  ;  an  a<5l 
was  palled  for  their  deitru&ion,  in  which  rooks  and 
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for,  if  too  choughs  were  included.  Every  hamlet  was  to  provide 
crow-nets  for  ten  years  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  at  certain  times  to  affemble  during  that  fpace 
to  confult  of  the  proper  means  for  extirpating  them. 

But  though  the  crow  abounds  thus  in  Britain,  it  is  fo 
rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linnaeus  fpeaks  of  it  only  as  a 
bird  that  he  once  knew  killed  there.  It  lays  the  fame 
number  of  eggs  as  the  raven,  and  of  the  fame  colour  : 
immediately  after  deferting  their  young  they  go  in 
pairs.  Both  thefe  birds  are  often  found  white  or  pied; 
an  accident  that  befals  black  birds  more  frequently 
than  any  others.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  he  has  obferved 
one  entirely  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  not  only  in  its  plu¬ 
mage,  but  even  in  its  bill  and  feet.  The  crow  weighs 
about  20  ounces.  Its  length  is  18  inches;  its  breadth 
two  feet  tvyp  inches. 

Concerning  thefe  birds,  we  have  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  anecdote  in  Mr  Edward’s  natural  hi  (lory  *.  “  The  *  Vol.  r, 
reverend  Mr  Robinfon  re&or  of  Onfby  in  Weil  more-  xxv‘ 
land  and  Cumberland,  fays,  4  that  birds  are  natural 
planters  of  all  forts  of  wood  and  trees.  They  diffemi- 
nate  the  kernels  upon  the  earth,  which  like  nm  fe¬ 
rns  brings  them  forth  till  they  grow  up  to  their  natu¬ 


ral  flrerigth  and  perfection.’  He  fays,  ‘  About  25 


years  ago,  coming  from  R-ofecallle  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  obferved  a  great  number  of  crows  veiy  bufy  at 
their  work  upon  a  declining  ground  of  a  molly  (ur- 
face  :  I  went  out  of  my  way  on  purpofe  to  view  their 
labour,  and  I  found  they  were  planting  a  grove  of 
oaks.  The  manner  of  their  planting  was  thus  :  they 
firfl  made  little  holes  in  the  earth  with  their  bills,  go¬ 
ing  about  and  about  till  the  hole  was  deep  enough  ; 
and  then  they  dropped  in  the  acorn,  and  covered 
it  with  earth  and  mofs.  The"  feafon  was  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  autumn  when  all  feeds  are  full  ripe.’  Mr 
Robinfon  feems  to  think  that  Providence  had  given 
the  crows  this  in(lin£l  folely  for  the  propagation 
of  trees  ;  but  I  imagine  it  was  given  them  principally 
for  their  own  prefervation,  by  hiding  provision  in  time 
of  plenty*,  in  order  to  fupply  them  in  a  time  of  fcarei- 
ty  :  for  it  is  obferved  in  tame  pies  and  daws  kept  a- 
bout  houfes,  that  they  will  hide  their  meat  when  they 
have  plenty  of  it,  and  fetch  it  from  their  hiding-places 
when  they  want.  So  that  fuch  an  inllindl  in  thefe 
birds  may  anfwer  a  double  purpofe  ;  both  their  own 
fupport  in  times  of  need,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
trees  they  plant  :  for  wherever  they  hide  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  nuts  or  grain  in  the  earth,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  find  them  all  again;  but  that  as  many  will  remain 
in  the  plot  of  ground  they  make  ufe  of,  as  can  well 
grow  by  one  another.” 

3.  The  frugilegus,  or  rook,  is  the  corvus  of  Virgil ; 
no  other  fpecies  of  this  kind  being  gregai  ious. 

-F'  pajht  decedent  agntine  magno 

Corvorum  increputt  denjis  exer cities  alts . 

A  very  natural  defeription  of  the  evening  return  of 
thefe  birds  to  their  nefts. 

The  rook  differs  not  greatly  in  its  form  from  the 


carrion  crow  :  the  mod  remarkable  difference  is  in  the 
noflrils  and  root  of  the  bill ;  which  parts  in  the  crow 
are  well  clothed  with  feathers,  hut  in  the  rook  are 
bare,  or  covered  only  with  tome  brifily  hairs.  Tins 
arifes  from  its  thruffing  the  bill  into  the  earth  conti¬ 
nually,  after  the  various  worms  and  erucm  of  in  Pels, 
011  which  it  feeds ;  for  it  docs  not  live  on  carrion,  like 

the 
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Cortus.  the  lafl.  fpecies  and  ravens.  Befides  infers,  it  alfo  6.  The  monedula,  or  jack-daw,  weighs  nine  oun-  _ 

- '  feeds  on  all  forts  of  grain,  to  fome  inconvenience  per-  ees  ;  the  length  thirteen  inches,  the  breadth  twenty. 

haps  to  the  hufbandman,  hut  no  doubt  doubly  repaid  eight.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  body; 
bv  the  good  done  him  in  extirpating  the  maggot  of  which,  Mr  Willoughby  fays,  argues  him  to  be  ingem- 
the  chafevbeetle,  which  in  fome'feafons  deftroys  whole  ous  and  crafty.  The  indes  are  white  :  the  breait  and 
*  crops  of  corns  by  feeding  on  the  roots.  The  rook  is  belly  are  of  a  dufky  hue  inclining  to  aflv colour :  the 
a  gregarious  bird,  fometimes  being  feen  in  immenfe  reft  af  the  plumage  is  black,  (lightly  globed  with  blue : 
flocks;  fo  as  to  almoft  darken  the  air.  Thefe  flights  the  claws  very  ftrong  and  hooked.  It  is  a  docile  and 
they  regularly  perform  morning  and  evening,  except  loquacious  bird.  .  Jack-daws  breed  m  keep  es,  o  c 
in  breeding-time,  when  the  daily  attendance  of  both  cattle*,  and  in  high  rocks,  laying  five  01  fix  eggs, 
male  and  female  is  required  for  the  ufe  of  incubation,  Sometimes  they  have  been  known  to  breed  in  hollow- 
or  feeding  the  young;  for  it  is  obferved  that  they  do  trees  near  a  rookery,  and  join  thole  birds  in  their  to- 
both  by  turns.  As  thefe  birds  are  apt  to  form  them-  raging  parties.  In  fome  parts  of  Hampihire,  they 
ftlves  into  focieties,  fuch  places  as  they  frequent  du-  make  their  nefls  in  rabbit  boles:  they  alio  build  in  the 
ring  the  breeding  time  are  called  rookeries;  and  they  interlaces  between  the  upright  and  tranfum  Hones  ot 
generally  choofe  a  large  clump  of  the  talleft  trees  for  Stonehenge  ;  a  proof  of  the  prodigious  height  or  that 
this  purpofe  ;  but  make  fo  great  a  litter,  and  fuch  a  ftupendous  antiquity,  for  their  nelts  are  placed  beyond 
perpetual  chatter,  that  nothing  hut  habit  and  a  length  the  reach  of  the  Ihepherd  boys,  who  are  a  ways  idling 
of  time  can  reconcile  one  to  the  noile.  The  eggs  about  this  fpot.  They  are  gregarious  birds;  and  feed 
are  like  thofe  of  crows,  but  lefs,  and  the  fpocs  larger,  on  infedts,  grain,  and  feeds.— Thefe  birds  are  frequent- 
They  begin  to  build  in  March,  and  after  the  breed-  ly  brought  up  tame  :  they  have  a  pradice  of  hiding 
in<r-feafon  forfake  their  nefl  trees,  going  to  rood  elfe-  that  part  of  their  food  which  they  cannot  eat ;  and  o  - 
where,  but  have  been  obferved  to  return  to  them  in  ten,  alongft  with  it,  they  fecret  fmall  valuables,  thereby 
Augull :  in  Oftober  they  repair  their  nefts.  In  Bri-  fometimes  occafioning  injurious  fufpicrons  of  theft  in 
tain  they  remain  the  whole  year  ;  yet  we  are  told  that  fervants  or  others  not  guilty. 

both  in  France  and  Silefia  they  are  birds  of  paflage.  7.  The  glandarius,  or  jay,  is  one  of  the  molt  beau- 
Whether  they  migrate  or  not  in  Sweden,  we  are  nottold ;  tiful  of  Britilh  birds.  The  weight  is  between  lis 
but  Linnaeus  talks  of  their  building  there.  The  young  and  feven  ounces  :  the  length  13  inches.  1  he  fore- 
birds  are  accounted  good  eating,  efpecially  if  fkinned  head  is  white  (freaked  with  black;  the  head  is  coveied 
and  put  in  a  pie.  with  vcrY  l°ng  feathers,  which  it  can  ereef  at  pleafiire 

4.  The  cornix,  or  royfton  crow,  pretty  much  re-  into  the  form  of  a  creft  :  the  whole  neck,  back,  breaft, 
fembles  the  rook,  feeding  on  infeds,  and  flying  to-  and  belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple  d a(hed  wLth  grey  5  the 
gether  in  great  flocks.  In  England  it  is  a  bird  of  paf-  covert-feathers  of  the  wings  are  of  the  fame  colour^ 
fage,  vi  firing  that  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  win-  The  firft  quill-feather  is  black  ;  the  exterior  webs  of 
ter,  and  leaving  it  with  the  woodcocks.  In  the  ma-  the  nine  next  are  a(h-coloured ;  the  interior  webs  dui- 
ritime  parts  they  feed  on  crabs  and  (hell- fifh.  They  ky  the  fix  next  are  black,  but  the  lower  Tides  or 
are  very  common  in  Scotland:  in  many  parts  of  the  their  exterior  webs  are  white  tinged  with  bare ;  the 
Highlands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides,  Orknies,  and  two  next  wholly  black ;  the  laft  of  a  fine  bay  colour 
Shetland,  it  is  the  only  fpecies  of  genuine  crow  ;  the  tipt  with  black.  The  lefler  coverts  are  of  a  light 
carrion  and  rook  being  unknown  there.  It  breeds  bay :  the  greater  covert  feathers  moft  beautifully 
and  continues  in  thofe  parts  the  whole  year  round.  In  barred  with  a  lively  blue,  black,  and  white  .  th„ 
the  Highlands,  they  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds  of  reft  are  black  :  the  rump  is  white.  The  tail  con- 
trees:  lay  fix  eggs:  have  a  (hriller  note  than  the  com-  fifts  of  twelve  black  feathers.  "I he  feet  are  of  a 
mon  crows;  are  much  more  mifehievous ;  pick  out  pale  brown  ;  the  claws  large  and  hooked.— Jays  build 
the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horfes  when  engaged  chiefly  in  woods,  making  their  neft  of  (ticks,  fibres  cr 
in  bogs.  They  are,  therefore,  in  many,  places  pro-  roots,  and  tender  twigs  ;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  the 
feribed,  and  rewards  given  for  killing  them.  For  fize  of  a  pigeon’s,  cinereous  olive,  marked  with  pale 
want  of  other  food  thefe  birds  will  eat  cran-berries  or  brown.  JThe  young  keep  with  the  o^d  ones  till  the 
other  mountain  berries.  next  pairing  time  in  fpring  ;  when  they  choofe  each 

Plate  e.  The  dauricus,  or  white-breafted  crow,  is  in  length  his  mate  to  produce  their  future  progeny.^  In  gene- 

CXLIX.  about  12  inches:  the  bill  is  black;  the  head  and  ral  they  feed  on  acorns,  nuts,  feeds,  and  fruits  of  all 
throat  are  black,  gloffed  with  blue;  the  neck  and  kinds;  but  will  fometimes  delftroy  young  chickens  and 
breaft  white;  the  reft  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  eggs,  and  will  alto  take  away  birds  that  have  been 
blue  black;  the  legs  of  a  lead-colour;  the  claws  caught  in  a  trap  or  entangled  with  birdlime.  1  hey 
black.  The  fpecimen  figured  by  Buffon  came  from  are  often  kept  in  cages,  and  will  talk  pretty  wed  ;  but 
Senegal ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  qnar-  then  lofe  all  their  beauty  fo  confpicuous  in  the  wild 
ter.  Pallas  deferibes  the  fame  fpecies,  which  he  fays  (late.  ^  . 

come  early  in  the  fpring  in  great  flights  from  China,  8.  The  caryocata&es,  or  nutcracker,  is  fomewhat 
and  the  fouthern  Monguls  country,  into  the  parts  a-  lefs  than  the  jack-daw  :  the  bill  is  ftrong,  (Iraight,  and 
bout  the  lake  Baikal,  but  moft  frequent  about  the  black :.  the  colour  of  the  whole  head  and  neck,  bread 
towns  and  villages  on  the  river  Lena,  in  which  part  the  and  body,  of  a  rufty  brown  :  the  crown  of  the  head- 
jackdaws  and  F.oyfton  crows  are  very  feldom  feen.  It  and  rump  are  plain  ;  the  other  parts  marked  with  tri- 
h  faid  they  are  likewife  found  in  vaft  numbers  in  the  angular  white  fpots  :  the  wings  are  black;  the  coverts 
ifland  of  Johann,  where  they  live  chiefly  on  infeds  and  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  body  :  the  tail  is* 
fruits,  and  make  their  nefts  in  trees.  rounded  at  the  end,  black  tipt  with  white  :  the  vent- 
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feathers,  are  white;  the  legs  dufky.  We  find  thefe 
J  birds  (battered  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  no  where 
fo  plenty  as  in  Germany  ;  they  are  found  alfo  in  Swe¬ 
den  and  Denmark,  where  they  frequent  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts.  Sometimes  they  come  in  vad  flocks  in¬ 
to  France,  efpecially  Burgundy.  They  vifit  England 
very  feldom;  are  alfo  found  in  North  America,  but 
not  near  the  fea-coafts.  One  has  been  brought  from 
Kamtfchatka  by  the  late  voyagers. — In  manners  this 
bird  is  faid  to  refemble  the  jay,  laying  up  a  (lore  of 
acorns  and  nuts.  In  feme  parts  it  keeps  chiefly  in 
the  pine  forefts,  on  the  kernels  of  which  it  then  feeds; 
but  is  faid  frequently  to  pierce  the  trees  like  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  for  which  the  bill  feems  not  unapt.  It  makes 
its  neft  in  holes  of  tree3.  Klein  mentions  two  varie¬ 
ties,  one  fmaller  than  the  other;  the  larged,  he  fays, 
breaks  the  nuts  to  pieces,  and  the  other  pierces  them. 
Both  feed  at  times  on  wild  berries  and  infebls. 

9.  The  pica,  or  m3gpie,  is  in  length  above  18  inch¬ 
es,  and  weighs  8  or  9  ounces.  The  bill  is  black  :  the 
irides  are  hazel ;  the  fcaptilars,  and  all  the  under  parts 
from  the  bread,  are  white  ;  the  red  of  the  plumage, 
wings,  and  tail,  black,  glofled  with  green,  purple,  and 
blue,  in  different  lights  :  the  eleven  fird  quills  are  white 
in  the  middle  on  the  inner  web,  leffening  by  degrees 
asthey  advance  inwards  :  the  tail  is  very  cuneiform,  the 
two  middle  feathers  being  near  11  inches  in  length, 
and  the  outmod  only  5  inches  and  a  half :  the  legs  are 
black.  We  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  beauties  of 
this  bird,  from  thofe  dirty  mutilated  fpecimens  which 
we  fee  expofed  daily  in  a  wicker  cage  at  every  flail. 
It  is  only  in  a  date  of  nature  that  th^y  can  be  found  ; 
and  whoever  views  them  in  this  date,  will  do  fo  with 
adonifhment  :  for  though  the  colours*  at  adidant  view, 
feem  to  be  mere  black  and  white,  yet  the  fplendor 
that  meets  in  every  new  fituation  the  eye  of  the  be¬ 
holder,  will  oblige  him  to  own  that  there  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  bird  in  Britain.  In  thefe  parts  it  is 
every  where  common.  Mr  Latham  has  been  able  to 
trace  this  bird  no  farther  fouth  than  Italy  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent  ;  and  to  the  north,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Forder  met  with  it  at  Madeira;  and  it  is 
alfo  feen  in  America,  but  not  common,  and  is  a  bird 
of  paflage  in  tliofe  parts.  At  Hudfon’s  Bay  it  is  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Indians  Oue-ta~hee-ciJke ,  which  figiiifies  Heart - 
Bird ;  but  for  what  reafon  does  not  appear.  In  man¬ 
ners  it  approaches  to  the  crow,  feeding  almod  on 
every  thing  in  turn,  both  animal  and  vegetable  ;  and 
like  that  will  kill  young  ducks  and  chickens,  and  fuck 
the  eggs.  It  builds  its  ned  with  art,  making  a  thorny 
cover  at  top,  leaving  a  hole  on  the  fide  for  admittance  : 
lays  fix  or  feven  pale  greenidi  eggs,  thickly  fpotted 
with  black.  It  is  a  crafty  bird  in  every  date,  and  if 
brought  up  young,  becomes  exceedingly  familiar,  and 
will  talk  a  great  many  fentences,  as  well  as  imitate 
every  noife  within  hearing,  like  a  parrot,  but  not  near 
fo  plain. 

10.  The  graculus,  or  red-legged  crow,  is  but  thinly 
feat te red  over  the  northern  world  :  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  any  of  the  Faunids  ;  nor  do  we  find  it  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  except  Britian  and  the  Alps.  It  is 
produced  in  the  ifland  of  Canadia  in  Ada  ;  and  it  vifits 
Egypt  toward  ;  the -end  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
Except  in  Egypt,  it  affe&s  mountainous  and  rocky 
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places;  builds  its  ned  in  high  cliffs  or  ruined  towers; 
and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white  fpotted  with  a  dirty 
yellow.  It  feeds  on  infedb,  and  alfo  on  new-fown 
corn.  They  commonly  fly  high,  make  a  fhriller  noife 
than  the  jack-daw,  and  may  be  taught  to  fpeak.  It  13 
a  very  tender  bird,  and  unable  to  bear  very  fevere  wea¬ 
ther ;  is  of  an  elegant,  flender-make ;  a&ive,  reftlefs, 
and  thieving ;  much  taken  with  glitter,  and  fo  med¬ 
dling  as  not  to  be  trufted  where  things  of  confequence 
lie.  It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  flicks  j 
fo  that  there  are  inftances  of  houfes  being  let  on  fire 
by  its  means  ;  on  which  account  Cambden  calls  it  in- 
cendiaria  avis.  It  is  found  in  Cornvval,  Fliritfhire, 
Caernarvonfliire,  and  Anglefea,  in  the  rocky  cliffs  along 
the  fhores.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Scotland  as  far  as  Strath- 
navern,  and  in  fome  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  colour  is 
wholly  black,  beautifully  glofled  over  with  blue  and 
purple  :  the  legs  and  bill  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour 
inclining  to  red  :  the  tongue  is  almofl  as  long  as  the  bill, 
and  a  little  cloven  :  the  claws  are  large,  hooked,  and 
black. 

1 1.  The  criftatus,  or  blue  jay,  is  much  fmaller  than 
toe  common  jay.  The  bill  is  black  and  above  an  inch 
long:  the  head  is  crefted  and  blue:  a  (beak  of  the 
Tides  of  the  head  and  throat  are  of  a  bluiih  white*  and 
there  is  a  fpot  of  the  fame  over  the  eye  :  hind  pait  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  blue  :  the  wings  and  tail  are  the 
fame  ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  lad,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  tipped  with  white  ;  the  feathers  of  both 
it  and  the  wings  elegantly  barred  with  black,  and  the 
greater  coverts  and  fecond  quills  tipped  with  white  : 
the  bread  is  of  a  bloflbm  colour ;  the  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white  :  the  legs  are  dufky  brown  :  the  tail 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  red  of  the  bird.  The  colours 
of  the  female  aie  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  male  — 
This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  North  America, 
but  not  f  en  farther  north  than  the  town  of  Albany. 
It  bid  to  in  fwarnps,  and  has  a  foft  delicate  note.  Its 
food  is  hazel-nuts,  chefnuts,  and  fuch  like,  which  it 
breaks  by  placing  between  the  feet,  and  pecking  with 
the  bill  till  the  (hell  gives  way.  It  is  alfo  very  fond  of 
maize  ;  and  being  a  gregarious  bird,  often  unites  into 
flocks  of  20,000  at  lead,  which  alighting  on  a  field  of 
jo  or  12  acres  foon  lay  wafle  the  whole:  hence  it  is 
reckoned  the  mod  deftru&ive  bird  in  that  country. 
They  will  often  take  up  with  Brails  and  vermin  thro’ 
nectffity,  but  not  while  any  thing  they  like  better  is  to 
be  got  at.  They  are  not  accounted  good  to  eat. 

12.  The  canadenfis  is  in  length  9  inches,  and 

weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  blaekifli,  and  not  quite 
an  inch  long  :  the  irides  are  black  :  the  forehead  and 
throat  are  of  a  dirty  yellowifli  white  ;  tlie  hind  head 
and  fides  of  blackifh  brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  brown;  beneath  pale  afh,  paled  on  the  bread  : 
the  quills  and  tail  are  brown,  tipped  with  white :  tail 
is  a  little  wedged:  the  legs  and  daws  are  blackifh.  Thefe 
birds  inhabit  Canada;  and  are  frequent  near  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  where  they  are  called  WhijMjohn  and  IVhtjlljach. 
They  breed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  build  in  pine-trees  ; 
and  have  two,  rarely  three,  young  at  a  time.  The 
eggs  are  blue.  They  are  rot  gregarious.  Their  food 
is  black  mofs,  worms,  and  flefh  They  are  very  bold 
pilfering  birds,  dealing  from  the  traveller  even  fait 
meat,  and  devouring  often  the  bait  frem  the  traps  fet 
4  for 
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for  the  martins,  as  foon  as  the  perfons  who  fet  them 
turn  their  backs.  They  lay  up  ftores  for  winter;  at 
which  time  they  are  feldom  feen  unlefs  near  habita¬ 
tions.  They  do  not  bear  confinement  well.  What 
natural  note  they  have,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  they  are 
faid  to  aft  the  mocking  bird,  in  imitating  that  of 
others.— There  are  near  30  other  fpecies. 

Corvus  (Raven),  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  liars  in  Ptolemy’s 
Catalogue  are  7;  in  Tycho’s  as  many;  in  the  Britannic 
Catalogue  9. 

Corvus,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or 
rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleafure  by  means  of  pul- 
lies;  chiefly  ufed  in  boarding  the  enemy’s  (hips  to  co¬ 
ver  the  men.  The  conflrinflion  of  the  corvus  was 
as  follows  :  They  ere&ed  on  the  prow  of  their  veffels 
a  round  piece  of  timber  of  about  a  foot  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  about  1 2  feet  long  :  on  the  top  of  which 
they  had  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  this  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  they  laid  a  llage  or  platform  of  boards,  four  feet 
broad,  and  about  1 8  feet  long,  which  was  well  framed 
and  faftened  with  iron.  The  entrance  was  long- ways, 
and  it  moved  about  on  the  above  mentioned  upright 
piece  of  timber  as  on  a  fpindle,  and  could  be  hoilled 
up  within  fix  feet  of  the  top  :  about  this  was  a  fort 
of  parapet  knee-high,  which  was  defended  with  up¬ 
right  bars  of  iron  lharpened  at  the  end,  and  towards 
the  top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  which  and  a 
pulley  or  tackle,  they  raifed  or  lowered  the  engine  at 
pleafure.  With  this  moveable  gallery  they  boarded 
the  enemy’s  veffels  (when  they  did  not  oppofe  lide 
to  fide),  fometimes  on  their  bow,  and  fometimes  on 
their  ftern,  as  occaflon  bell  ferved.  When  they  had 
grappled  the  enemy  with  thefe  iron  fpikes,  if  they 
happened  to  fwing  broadfide  to  broadfide,  then  they 
entered  from  all  parts;  but  in  cafe  they  attacked  them 
on  the  bow,  they  entered  two  and  two  by  the  help 
of  this  machine,  the  foremoft  defending  the  foreparts, 
and  thofe  that  followed  the  flanks  keeping  the  bofs 
of  their  bucklers  level  with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORY  ATE  (Thomas),  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
fonage,  who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by 
his  vvhimfical  extravagancies,  was-  the  fon  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  born  at  Oldcombe  in  Somerfetfhire  in  1577. 

He  acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford;  and  coming 
to  Loudon,  was  received  into  the  houfehold  of  Hen¬ 
ry  prince  of  Wales.  If  Coryate  was  not  over  witty 
himfelf,  he  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  that  time, 
and  ferved  to  exercife  their  abilities,  having  more  learn¬ 
ing  than  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic :  for,  in 
1608,  he  took  along  journey  on  foot;  and  after  he  re¬ 
turned,  publifhed  his  travels  under  the  following  ftrange 
title,  Crudities  hajtily  gobbled  up  in  Jive  months  Travels 


Corylus. 


in  France ,  Savoy ,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  fome  parts  of 
High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  Lend.  1611,  q.to. 
In  1612  he  fet  out  again  with  a  resolution  to  fpend 
ten  years  in  travelling:  he  wenf  fxrft  to  Conftantinople; 
and  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  Eall,  died 
of  a  flux  at  Surat  in  the  Eall  Indies.  Some  of  the 
accounts  of  his  peregrinations  are  to  be  found  in  Pur- 
tnas’s  Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefls  of  Cybele, 
who  danced  and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes  and 
drums.  See  Crotalum. 

Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  Aiys ,  gives  a  beautiful 
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defenption  of  them,  reprefenting  them  as  madmen.  Corybim- 
Accordingly  Maximus  Tyrius  fays,  that  thofe  pofTeffed  ticl 
with  the  fpmt  of  Corybantcs,  as  foon  as  they  heard 
the  found  of  a  flute,  were  feized  with  an  enthufiafm,  - 
and  oft  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  And  hence  the 
Cxreeks  ufe  the  word  xopuC*,™,,  to  corobantixe,  to  fignify 
a  perfon's  being  tranfported  or  pofTeffed  with  a  devil 
bee  Enthusiasm. 

Some  fay  that  the  Corybantes  were  all  eunuchs  • 
and  that  it  is  on  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Atys’ 
always  ufes  feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpeakintr 
of  them.  r  ® 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Corybas,  fon  of  Ja- 
fon  and  Cybele,  pafling  into  Phrygia  with  his  uncle 
Dardanus,  there  inftituted  the  worftu'p  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  priefls. 

Strabo  relates  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the  Co¬ 
rybantes  were  children  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  and 
the  fame  with  the  Cabin.  Others  fay  the  word  had 
its  origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybantes  always  walked 
dancing  (if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed)  or  toffing 
the  head,  xopuTfrovr (icuvouv. 

CORYBANTICA,  a  feftival  held  in  Crete,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when 
he  was  concealed  in  that  ifland  from  his  father  Saturn, 
who  would  have  devoured  him. 

CORYCEUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gym- 
nafium  where  people  undreffed.  It  was  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  apodyterion, 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  ancients,  was  a 
fort  of  exercife  in  which  they  pilfhed  forwards  a  ball 
fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  its  return  either- 
caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  fufFered  it  to  meet  their 
body.  Oribafius  informs  us  it  was  recommended  for 
extenuating  too  grofs  bodies. 

COR  YD  ALES,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Fragmenta  Methodi  Naturalh  6f  Linnaeus,  contain¬ 
ing  the  following  genera,  viz.  epimedium,  hypecoum, 
leontice,  melianthus,  pinguicula,  and  utricularia. 

CORYDALIS,  in  botany.  See  Fumaria. 

CORYLUS,  the  Hazle  :  A  genus  of  the  polyan¬ 
dry  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  coth 
order,  Amentace*.  The  male  calyx  is  monophyllous, 
feale-like,  trifid,  and  uniflorous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
the  flamina  eight  in  number :  The  female  calyx  di- 
phyllous  and  lacerated  ;  no  corolla ;  two  ftyles ;  and 
an  egg-fhaped  nut.  Mr  Miller  reckons  three  fpecies, 
though  other  botanifts  make  only  two.  They  are  all 
of  the  large  fhrub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous;  and  have 
feveral  varieties  valuable  for  their  nuts,  as  alfo  for 
their  variety  in  large  wilderneffes  and  Ihrubbery  works. 

1  hey  will  profper  in  almolt  any  foil  or  fituation,  and , 


turn  out  to  good  account  when  growing  in  coppices 
to  cut  as  underwood,  and  as  poles  for  various  ufes,  as 
hoops,  fpars,  hurdles,  handles  to  hufbandry  implements 
walking  -Hicks,  li filing  rods,  &c.  for  which  purpofes 
they  may  be  cut  every  5th,  7th,  or  8th  year,  accord- 
mg  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned.  The 
belt  method  of  propagating  them  is  by  lavers,  though 
they  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  nuts.  ' 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  tafte,  agreeable  to  mod  palates.  Squirrels  and 
mice  are  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  birds,  filch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers,  Sic.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
3  1J  prepared 
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Corymbife'  prepared  from  them,  and  there  are  inftances  of  their 
ra2  having  been  formed  into  bread.  *lhe  oil  expreffed 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  ;  and 
is  ufed  by  painters,  and  by  chemifts,  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  wood  is 
ufed  by  painters  in.  drawing.  Some  of  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  where  fuperlfition  is  not  totally  fubfided,  look  up¬ 
on  the  tree  itfclf  as  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get  two 
of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a  good  omen. 
Thel'e  they  call  cno  chomhlaich ,  and  carry  them  as  an 
efficacious  charm  agair.ft  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 
thickening  of  copfes  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he  di¬ 
rects  the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  haz.le  (alh  or  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed),  of  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fnccumb; 
this  fattened  to  the  earth  with  a  book  or  two,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fome  frefh  mould  at  a  competent  depth, 
fas  hardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  pioduce  a 
greaf'  number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  fumifh  a 
copfe  fpeedily . 

CORYMBIFERiE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  an  ■or¬ 
der  or  divilion  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  after  Ray  arid  Vailiant,  in  the  former  editions 
of  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  This  title  in 
the  later  editions  is  changed  for  Difcotdea ,  another 
name  borrowed  from  Ray’s  Method,  but  ufed  in  a 
fomewhat  different  fenfe.  t 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair 
■worn  by  the  women.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  corym- 

bus.  *  c  1 

Corymbium,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoga- 

mia order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  CompofiU.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous,  uniflorous, 
and  prifmatical;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  regular; 
there  is  one  woolly  feed  below  each  floret. 

CORYMBUS,  properly  fignifies  a  clutter  of  ivy 
berries.  Among  botanifts,  it  is  a  mode  of  flowering 
in  which  the  letter  or  partial  flower-ftalks  are  produ¬ 
ced  along  the  common  ftalk  on  both  fides;  and,  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the  fame  height,  fo  as  to 
form  a  flat  and  even  furface  at  the  top.  See  Bota¬ 
ny,  n°  273. 

CORYNOCARPUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  pentaphyllous  perianthium ; 
the  corolla  confifts  of  five  roundifh,  ereft,  and  hollow 
petals;  the  flamina  five  fubulated  filaments  arifing 
from  the  bafe  of  the  petals  ;  the  anther*  are  ered  and 
oblong  ;  the  pericarpium  a  monofpermous,  turbinat- 
tlavated  nut. 

CORYPHA,  Mountain  Palm,  or  Umbrella  Tree, 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  Palma,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  monoecia  *  clafs  of  plants.  The  corolla  is 
tripetalous ;  the  flamina  fix,  with  one  piftil ;  the  fruit 
a  monofpermous  plum.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
the  umbracula,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  called  codcla-pana.  It  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height, 
and  produces  at  the  top  many  large  palmated,  plaited 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  very  long,  and  are  placed 
regularly  round  the  end  of  a  long  fpiny  footftalk,  in  a 
manner  reprefenting  a  large  umbrella.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  a  branched  fgadix,  from,  a  compound 
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fpatha  or  (heath ;  they  arc  hermaphrodite*  and  each  Corypfc*, 
confifts  of  one  petal,  divided  into  three  oval  parts,  and 
contains  fix  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  furrounding  a  (hart 
(lender  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma.  ^  The 
germen  is  nearly  round,  and  becomes  a  large  globular 
fruit  of  one  cell,  including  a  large  round  (tone.  Thefc 
plums  having  a  pleafant  flavour  are  held  in  efteem  by 
the  Indians. 

CORYPU^ENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  .head  is  declined 
and  truncated  ;  the  brancliioftege  membrane  has  fix 
rays;  and  the  hack-fin  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
back.  There  are  twelve  fpecie3,  moft  of  them  natives 
of  foreign  feas.  The  moft  remarkable  are  the  blue 
and  parrot  fifhes,  deferibed  by  Mr  Catefby.  Pue 
head  of  the  firft  is  of  an  odd  ftru&ure,  refembling  that 
of  the  fpermaceti  whale :  the  mouth  is  frnall,  each 
mandible  armed  with  a  fingle  row  of  even  teeth,  fo 
clofely  joined  that  they  feem  entire  bones;  the  iris 
of  the  eye  is  red.  On  the  back  is  a  long  pliant  fin, 
fomewhat  indented  on  the  edge  ;  behind  the  gills  are 
two  fins,  one  under  the  abdomen  and  another  behind 
the  anus.  The  tail  is  forked;  and  the  whole  fifh  en¬ 
tirely  blue.  They  are  taken  on  the  coalb  of  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands,  and  in  moft  of  the  feas  between  the 
tropics.— The  parrot-ftfh  hath  a  large  mouth,  paved  as 
it  were  with  blunt  teeth,  clofely  conne&ed, .  after  the 
manner  of  the  lupus  marinus.  The  body  is  covered 
with  large  green  feales ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  yellow ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  brown,  the  lower  part  and 
the  gills  blue,  bordered  with  a  dufky  red  :  a  ftreak  of 
red  extends  from  the  throat  behind  the  gills,  ^at  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  a  bright  yellow  fpot.  The  fins 
are  five  in  number,  one  extending  almoft  the  length  of 
the  hack,  of  a  bay  or  cinnamon  colour  ;  there  are  two*, 
behind  the  gills,  blended  with  blackr  greensand  pur- 
plifh  colours,  with  the  upper  edge  verged  with  blue: 
under  the  abdomen  is  another  red  fin  verged  with* 
blue :  under  the  anus  extends  another  long  narrow 
green  fin,  with  a  lift  of  red  through  the  middle  of  it : 
at  the  bafts  of  the  tail  on  each  fide  is  a  large  yellow 
fpot.  The  tail  is  large,  forked,  and  green,  with  a 
curved  red  line  running  through  the  middle  parallel 
to  the  curve,  and  ending  in  two  points.  This  fifh  is 
more  efteemed  for  beauty  than  the  delicacy  of  its 
tafte.  They  are  taken  on  the  coafts  of  Hifpaniola, 
Cuba,  and  the  Bahama  Iflands. 

CORYPHAEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the 
chief  or  leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  cho¬ 
rus:  (See  Chorus).— The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  “  tip  of  the  head.”  The  coryphaeus- 

fpoke  for  all  the  reft,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part, 
in  the  a&ion,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  drama,  du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  the  a&s.  Hence  coryphaeus  had 
palled  into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  principal 
of  any  company,  corporation,  fe&,  opinion,  &c.  Thus 
Euftacius  of  Antioch  is  called  the  coryphaeus  of  the 
council  of  Nice  ;  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  coryphaur 
of  the  ftoics. 

CORYZA,  in  medicine,,a  catarrh  of  the-  nofe.  See 
Med  1  c  1  n  1  -Index. 

CORZOLA,  or  Curscola,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  divided  from  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia  by  a  nar¬ 
row  ftrait.  E.  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

COS,  or  Coos,  (anc.  geog..),  a  noble  ifland  on  the 

rnaft 
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Cos  coad  of  Caria,  in  the  Hither  Afia,  fifteen  miles  to  the 

I!  weft  of  Halicarnaffus,  a  hundred  in  compafs,  called 

lofsrmge*  Meropis  ;  and  hence  Thucydides  joins  both  names  to* 
in  getlier,  Cos  Meropis ;  it  had  a  cognominal  town  Cosy 
but  originally  called  AJlypalaea,  mentioned  by  Homer ; 
with  a  port  locked  or  walled  round,  (Scyhx,  Mela). 
The  ifiand  was  fruitful,  and  yielded  a  generous  wine, 
(Strabo).  It  boafted  of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles; 
^ach  at  the  head  of  his  feveral  profeflion.  It  was  the 
country  of  Philetas,  an  excellent  elegiac  poet,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  the 
preceptor  ofTtolemy  Philadelphus  :  fo  thin  and  light 
that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  lead  to  prevent  the  being 
blown  away  by  a  puff  of  wind  (Aelian,  AthenasusJ ; 
much  commended  by  Propertius.  The  vejles  Coaey 
made  of  filk,- were  famous  for  their  finenefs  and  co¬ 
lour,  (Horace,  Propertius,  Tibullus).  In  the  fuburbs 
of  Cos  Hood  the  temple  of  iEfculapius,  a  noble  ftruc- 
ture,  and  extremely  rich. 

COS,  the  whetstone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  vitrefeent  (tones,  confiding  of  fragments  of  an  inde¬ 
terminate  figure,  fub-opaque,  and  granulated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  fome  con¬ 
fiding  of  rougher,  and  others  of  fmoother,  or  even  of 
altogether  impalpable  particles  ;  and  ufed.  not  only  for 
whet-dones,  but  alfo  for  mill-ftones,  and  other  the  like 
purpofes. 

COS  turcica,  Tnrhy-Jlone ,  a  fpecies  of  dones  of 
the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  (iliceous  clafs.  It 
is  of  a  dull  white,  and  often  of  an  unequal  colour; 
fome  parts  appearing  more  compact  than  others.  Its 
fpecitic  gravity  is  2598:  it  ftrikes  fire  with  deel,  and 
effervefees  with  acids.  Mr  Xirwan  found  that  100 
parts  of  it  contain  25  of  mild  calcareous  earth,  and  no 
iron.  Crondedt  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  probably 
two  forts  of  dones  known  by  this  name,  as  that  de- 
feribed  by  Wallerius  neither  gives  fire  with  deel  nor 
effervefees  with  acids.  It  is  ufed  as  a  whetdone  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  fined  grain  are  the  bed  hones  for  the 
mod  delicate  cutting  tools,  and  even  for  razors,  lan¬ 
cets,  &c. 

COSC1NOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination,  by 
means  of  a  fieve.  The  word  comes  from  ci* 

hrumy  “a  fieve ;”  and  ^vraa,  divination.  The  fieve 
being  fufpended,  after  rthearfing-  a  formula  of  words, 
it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only ;  and  the  names 
of  the  pai  ties  fufpefted  repeated  :  he  at  whofe  name 
the  fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  (hakes,  is  reputed  guilty 
of  the  evil  in  quellion. 

This  mud  be  a  very  ancient  p  raft  ice  ;  Theocritus, 
in  his  third  Idyllion,  mentions  a  woman  very  (kilful  in 
it.  It  was  foinetimes  alfo  praftifed  by  fufpending  the 
fieve  by  a  thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
fheers,  giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before, 
the  parties  fufpefted ;  in  which  lad  manner  cofcinomancy 
is  dill  p  raft  Ted  in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  appears 
from  Theocritus,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to  find  out 
perfons  unknown,  but  alfo  to  difeover  the  fecrets  of 
thofe  that  were  known. 

CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  fecant  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See 
Geometry. 

CO  SEN  AGE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the 
trefail,  that  is,  the  tritavus,  the  father  of  the  befail,  or 
great  grandfather,  being  feized  in  fee  at  his  death  of 
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certain  lands  or  tenements,  dies ;  a  (1  ranger  enters,  Cofemng 
and  abates ;  then  (hall  his  heir  have  this  writ  of  cofe- 
nage ;  the  form  of  which  fee  in  Fitzh.  Nat.  Br.  fol.  221.  pte 
COSENING,  in  law,  an  offence  whereby  any 
thing  is  done  deceitfully,  in  or  out  of  contrafts,  which 
cannot  be  fitly  termed  by  any  efpecial  name.  In  the 
civil  law  it  is  called  JleUionatus.  See  StelLionate. 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  Hither  Calabria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.  35.  N.  Lat. 

39.  15.  It  is  an  archbi (hop’s  fee. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  cudotns,  a  kind  of 
right  of  the  lords  to  lie  and  fead  themfelves  and  their 
followers  at  their  tenants  houfes.  The  word  co/hering 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  Englifh  word 
coJhey  a  cot  or  cottage. 

CO- SINE,  in  trigonometry,  the  fine  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  Sec 
Geometry. 

COSMETIC,  in  phvfic,  any  medicine  or  prepara¬ 
tion  which  renders  the  (kin  foft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion  ;  as  lip-falves, 
cold  creams,  cerufs,  &c. 

COSMICAL,  a  term  in  adronomy,  exprefling  one 
of  the  poetical  rifings  of  a  Aar  :  thus  a  Aar  is  faid  to 
rife  cofmically  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun^  or  with  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is  at  that  time  : 
and  the  cofmical  fetting  is  when  a  dar  fets  in  the  weft 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eaft. 

COSMOGONY,  in  phyfics,  fignifies  the  fcience  of 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  formed  of 
the  world ,  and  /  am  horn. 

In  our  conjeftures  about  the  formation  of  the  world 
there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never  to  lofc 
fight  of.  I.  That  of  creation;  for  certainly  matter 
could  not  give  itfelf  exiftence,  it  jn lift  have  received  it. 

2.  That  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  direfting  this  creation, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  this  world  was  formed.  See  Crea¬ 
tion  and  Earth. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  the  defeription  of  the  world; 
or  the  art  which  teaches  the  conftruftion,  figure,  dif- 
pofition,  and  relation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  manner  of  reprefenting  them  on  a  plane.  The  word 
comes  from  xoo-^or,  worldy  and  yp*?ay  I  deferihe. 

Cofmography  confifts  chiefly  of  two  parts.  AJlro - 
nomyy  which  (hows  the  ftrufture  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  difpofltion  of  the  ftars ;  and  Geography ,  which 
Aiows  thofe  of  the  earth. 

COSMOLABE  (from  y-oa^Cj  worldy  and  / 

tahe)y  an  ancient  mathematical  inftrument,  ferving  to 
meafnre  diftances,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth. 

The  cofmolahe  is  in  great  meafure  the  fame  with  the 
adrolabe.  It  is  alfo  called  pentacofmy  or  the  univerfal 
injlrument y  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treatife  written  ex- 
prefsly  upon  it,  printed  in  1612. 

COSMOLOGY  (from  world ,  and  dif~ 

courfe) ,  tlie  fcienceof  the  world  in  general.  ThisWolfius 
calls  generaly  or  tranfcendental  cofmology ,  and  has  written 
a  treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  world  arifes  from  Ample  fubftances;  and 
treats  of  the  general  principles  of  the  modifications  of 
material  things,  of  the  elements  of  bodies,  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  of  the  perfeftion  of  the  woild,  and  of  the 
order  and  courfe  of  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopolitan,  a  term 
3  P  2  fome- 
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CofTacks.  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  has  no  fixed 
r  v  livingor  place  of  abode,  or  a  man  who  is  a  ftranger  no¬ 
where.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  xoo-^c^-, 
“  world,”  and  u  city.” —  One  of  the  ancient 

philofcphers  being  interrogated  what  countryman  he 
was?  anfwered,  he  was  a  cofmopolitey  i.  e.  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  or  citizen  of  the  world. 

COSSACKS,  a  name  given  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nieper  and  Don,  near  the 
Black  Sea  and  borders  of  Turky,  The  word  implies 
irregular  troops  of  horfe.  Thefe  people  are  divided 
into  European  and  Afiatic  CofTacks.  The  firft  con- 
fift  of  the  Zaporog,  who  dwell  below  the  cataradl  of 
the  Dnieper,  fome  on  the  fide  next  to  Ruflia,  and 
-  others  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  that  river  ;  the  Lower 
and  Upper  CofTacks ;  the  Bielogorod  CofTacks ;  and  a 
part  of  the  Don  CofTacks.  The  Afiatic  CofTacks  are 
compofed  of  the  reft  of  the  Don  CofTacks,  the  Grebin 
CofTacks,  the  Yaik  CofTacks,  and  the  Weftern  Cal- 
muks,  who  retiring  from  thofe  that  inhabited  the 
fouth  borders  of  Siberia  under  Yaiuki  Can,  fettled 
upon  the  Wolga,  and  are  dependent  upon  Ruilia. 

The  CofTacks  were  known  by  that  name  ever  fince 
the  948th  year  of  Chrift.  They  dwelt  upon  mount 
Caucafus,  in  the  place  now  called  Cabardy;  and  were 
reduced  to  the  Ruffian  dominion  by  prince  Mftiflaw 
in  the  year  1021.  Many  Ruffians,  Poles,  and  others, 
who  could  not  live  at  home,  have/  at  different  times, 
been  admitted  among  the  CofTacks  ;  but  the  latter, 
abftradled  from  thefe  fugitives,  muft  have  been  an  an¬ 
cient  and  well  governed  nation. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Zaporog  CofTacks  fixed  their  habitations  on  the  fpa- 
cious  plains  that  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnie¬ 
per.  They  had  undergone  confiderable  hardfhips  from 
the  incur fions  of  the  Tartars,  for  which  they  after¬ 
wards  found  means  to  avenge  themfelves  in  an  ample 
manner.  The  Poles  being  fenfible  how  ferviceable  the 
CofTacks  might  be  in  defending  them  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Tartars,  and  even  of  the  Ruffians,  propofed  to 
them  terms  of  alliance.  In  1562,  they  folemnly  took 
them  under  their  prote&ion,  and  engaged  to  pay  them 
an  annual  fubfidy  ;  in  return  for  which,  the  CofTacks 
were  to  keep  on  foot  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  Polifh  dominions.  With  a  view  to 
bind  them  ftill  more  ftrongly  by  ties  of  intereft,  the 
Poles  gave  them  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
Dnieper  and  Neifter,  and  the  borders  of  Tartary. 
The  CofTacks  applied  themfelves  with  great  induftry 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  fertile  fpot;  fo  that  in  a  fhort 
time  it  was  interfperfed  with  large  towns  and  hand- 
fome  villages.  Befides  they  continually  haraffed  the 
Turks,  and  did  them  great  damage  by  their  incur- 
fions  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  pur- 
fuing  them,  or  making  reprifals,  they  pofTefTed  them¬ 
felves  of  feveral  fmall  iflands  in  the  Dnieper,  where 
they  kept  their  magazines,  &c.  The  hettman,  or 
general  of  the  CofTacks,  was  not  in  the  leaft  fubordinate 
to  the  field-marfhal  of  Poland  ;  but  a&ed  in  concert 
with  him  as  an  ally,  and  not  as  a  fubjedl  of  that  re¬ 
public.  But  this  alliance,  though  of  fuch  manifeft 
advantage  to  both  parties,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  Poles,  feeing  the  vaft  improvements  made  by  the 
CofTacks  in  the  country  they  had  given  up  to  them, 
became  envious  of  them,  and  adluallyjnade  an  attempt 


to  bring  them  into  fubje&ion,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  Coflach, 
hiftory  of  Poland.  In  1648  the  CofTacks  gained  great  ' — 
advantages  over  them,  and  next  year  came  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  in  wjiicli  they  not  only  preferved  their 
old  immunities,  but  obtained  additional  privileges. 

The  refult  of  all  was,  that  thefe  CofTacks  remained 
under  the  prote&iari  of  Ruflia  ;  and  as  their  former 
country  was  entirely  laid  walle  in  the  late  wars,  they 
fettled  in  the  Ruffian  Ukraine,  upon  receiving  formal 
a  durances  from  the  court  of  Ruflia,  that  no  alteration 
fliould  be  made  in  their  political  conftitution,  and  that 
no  taxes  whatever  fhould  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
CofTacks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always  to  keep  in 
readinefs  a  good  body  of  troops  for  the  fervice  of 
Ruflia:  but  in  the  year  1708  Mazeppa,  their  hettman 
or  chief,  went  over  from  the  Ruffians  to  the  Swedes; 
upon  which  Peter  I.  refolved  to  prevent  fuch  revolts 
for  the  future.  To  this  end,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  he  fent  a  ftrong  detachment  into  thejabove  men¬ 
tioned  little  iflands  in  the  Dnieper,  whither  the  Cof- 
facks  had  fled,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 
their  effe&s  ;  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
fword  without  diftindlion,  and  the  plunder  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  his  foldiers.  He  likewife  fent  a  great 
number  of  men  into  their  country,  and  caufed  feveral 
thoufands  of  the  CofTacks  to  be  carried  to  the  coafts 
of  the  Baltic,  where  they  were  put  to  all  forts  of  hard 
labour ;  by  winch  means  he  in  a  manner  extirpated  the 
whole  nation. 

What  diftinguifhes  the  Zaporog  CofTacks  from  all 
other  people  is*  that  they  never  fuffer  any  women  in 
their  fettlements,  as  the  Amazons  are  faid  not  to  have 
fuffered  any  men  among  them.  The  women  of  thefe 
CofTacks  live  in  other  iflands  of  the  Dnieper.  They 
never  marry,  nor  have  any  family  ;  all  their  male  chil¬ 
dren  are  .  inrolled  as  foldiers,  and  the  females  are  left 
with  their  mothers.  The  brother  often  has  children 
by  his  After,  and  the  father  by  his  daughter.  They 
know  no  laws  but  thofe  which  cuftom  has  introduced, 
founded  on  their  natural  wants ;  though  they  have 
among  them  fome  priefts  of  the  Greek  perfuafion. 

They  ferve  in  the  armies  as-  irregulars ;  and  woe  to 
thofe  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

-The  country  of  thefe  CofTacks,  who  are  an  afTem- 
blage  of  ancient  Roxelans,  Sarmatians,  and  Tartars,  is 
called  the  Ocraine  or  Ukraine .  It  lies  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Ruflia  and  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turky, 
aixl  was  anciently  a  part  of  Scythia.  By  virtue  of  the 
laft  treaty  fettled  between  Ruflia  and  Poland,  in  1693, 
the  latter  remains  in  poffeffion  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Ukraine  which  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Dnie¬ 
per,  and  is  now  but  poorly  cultivated.  That  on  the 
eaft  fide,  inhabited  by  the  CofTacks,  is  in  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition,  and  extends  about  two  hundred  and 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  It  is 
one  continued  fertile  plain,  watered  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  rivers,  diverfified  with  pleafant  woods,  and 
yields  fuch  plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain,  pulfe,  tobacco, 
honey,  and  wax,  as  to  fupply  a  great  part  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire  with  thofe  commodities.  Its  paftures  are 
exceeding  rich,  and  its  cattle  very  large  ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  greatly  plagued  by  iocufis,  which  infeft 
this  fine  country.  The  houfes  in  the  Ukraine  are, 
like  thofe  of  the  Ruffians,  moftly  built  with  tim¬ 
ber. 


The 
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Cbflacks.  The  Coffacks  are  tall  and  well  made,  generally  hawk- 
nofed,  and  of  a  good  mien.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous, 
brave,  and  extremely  jealous  of  what  is  mod  valuable 
in  life,  their  liberty ;  fickle  and  wavering,  but  fociable, 
cheerful,  and  fprightly.  They  are  a  very  powerful 
people,  and  their  forces  confift  wholly  of  cavalry. 
Their  dialect  is  a  compound  of  the  Polifh  and  Radian 
language  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  mod  predominant. 
They  were  formerly  Pagans  or  Mahometans  ;  but  upon 
their  entering  into  the  Polifh  fervice,  they  were  bap¬ 
tized  Chridians  of  the  Romifh  communion  ;  and  now 
that  they  belong  to  Rufiia,  they  profefs  themfelves 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 

Each  of  their  towns,  with  the  didridl  belonging 
to  it,  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  ettomann  or  at - 
tamann . 

The  Don-Coffacks,  fo  called  from  their  reddence 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Don,  greatly  refemble 
tliofe  already  deferibed.  In  the  year  1559,  when  the 
czar  Iwan  Bafilowitz  wras  emperor  of  Rnlfia,  they  vo¬ 
luntarily  put  themfelves  under  his  protection,  and  are 
at  this  time  on  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  other 
Ruffian  fubje&s.  They  have  feveral  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  upon  the  banks  of  the  Don  ;  but  are  prevented 
from  extending  themfelves  farther  up  the  country,  by 
the  fcarcity  of  frefh  water  and  wood  in  many  plac'es. 
Their  chief  fupport  is  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  oc- 
caiionally  robbing  and  plundering,  for  which  they 
want  neither  capacity  nor  inclination.  Every  town  is 
governed  by  a  magiflrate  called  tamann  ;  and  the  ta- 
manns,  with  their  towms,  are  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
two  ottomanns,  wdio  refide  at  Tfherkafky.  The  troops 
of  thefe  Coffacks  likewife  confid  entirely  of  cavalry. 
In  this  country  all  the  towns  and  villages  are  fortified 
and  encompaffed  with  palifades,  to  defend  them  againd 
the  incurfionsof  the  Calmucs  and  Kuban  Tartars,  with 
whom  they  are  continually  at  war.  The  Coffacks,  in 
general,  are  of  great  fervice  to  garrifon  towns  by  way 
of  defence,  or  to  purfue  an  enemy  ;  but  are  not  fo 
good  at  regular  attacks. 

The  Sietfh  Coffacks,  who  arealfo  called  Haidamack, r, 
have  their  particular  hettman.  They  inhabit  the  Ruf¬ 
fian,  Polifh,  and  Turkifh  dominions,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Yaik  Coffacks  dwell  on  the  foutli  fide  of  the 
river  Yaik  ;  and  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ruffian  arms 
in  the  kingdom  of  Adracan,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
them.  In  dature  they  greatly  refemble  the  other  Cof¬ 
facks;  though  by  their  boorifh  manner  of  living,  and 
intermarriages  with  the  Tartars,  they  have  not  the 
fhape  and  air  peculiar  to  the  red  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  natural  difpofitions  and  cudoms  are,  however, 
nearly  the  fame.  Hufbandry,  fifhing,  and  feeding  of 
cattle,  are  their  principal  employments  ;  and,  like  the 
other  tribes,  they  let  flip  no  opportunity  of  making 
depredations  on  their  neighbours..  Their  continual 
wars  with  the  Kara-Kalpacs  and  the  Kafatfhaia-Horda 
oblige  them  to  keep  their  towns  and  villages  in  a  date 
of  defence.  They  are  indeed  fubjedl  to  Ruffian  wai- 
wodes,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  corn, 
wax,  honey,  and  cattle  ;  but  they  have  alfo  their  par¬ 
ticular  chiefs,  wrho  govern  them  according  to  their  an¬ 
cient  cudoms.  Though  the  generality  of  the  Yaik 
Coffacks  profefs  the  Greek  religion,  yet  a  great  nxanv 
telidls  of  Malioinetanifm  and  Paganifin  are  dill  found 


among  them.  Being  naturally  bold  and  hardy,  they  Code 
make  excellent  foldiers  ;  and  they  are  not  fo  turbulent  Q0^art, 
as  the  other  Coffacks.  They  live  entirely  at  peace  .  u  _l  f 
with  the  Calmuks  and  their  other  neighbours,  and 
even  maintain  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  them. 

COSSE  de  Geniste,  an  order  of  knighthood  in- 
ffituted  in  1234,  by  Louis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Provence.  The  motto  on  the  collar  of 
this  order  was,  exaltat  humills . 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a  Colt,  calf,  or  lamb, 
brought  up  by  hand  without  the  dam. 

COSTA  (Chridopher  a),  a  celebrated  botanid  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  Africa,  of  a  Portuguefe 
father,  and  went  into  Afia  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the 
knowledge  of  fimples,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner, 
but  found  means  to  make  his  efeape,  ,and  after  feveral 
voyages,  pra&ifed  phyfic  at  Bourgos.  He  wrote, 

I.  ATreatife  on  Indian  Drugs  and  Medicines.  2.  His 
Voyages  to  the  Indies.  3.  A  book  in  praife  of  \Vo- 
men  ;  and  other  works. 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomids  to  fe¬ 
veral  parts  belonging  to  the  ildes  :  thus  we  meet  with 
codal  mufcles,  vertebrae,  &c. 

COSTANZO  (Angelo  di),  an  Italian  hidorian  and 
poet,  lord  of  Catalupo,  was  born  in  1507,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family  of  Naples,  and  died  about  1591. 

He  wrote,  1.  A  Hidory  of  Naples,  from  1250  to 
1489  ;  the  bed  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Aquila,  in 
1582,  in  folio,  very  fcarce.  2.  Italian  Poems,  which 
are  edeemed,  and  have  had  feveral  editions. 

COSTA-ricca,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New'  Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north-ead  by  the  northern  ocean,  on  the 
fouth-w'eft  by  the  fouth  fea,  on  the  north-wed  by  Ni¬ 
caragua,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Veragua.  The  foil 
is  not  very  fertile,  though  there  is  plenty  of  cattle. 
Carthage  is  the  capital  town. 

COSTARD  (George),  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  was 
born  about  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1733.  The  fird  eccleliaftical  fituation  in  which  lie 
was  placed  was  that  of  curate  of  Illip  in  Oxfordfhire. 

In  1747  he  publifhed,  in  8vo,  Some  Obfervations  tend¬ 
ing  to  illudrate  the  Book  oi  Job.  In  1 750  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  Two  Differtations  :  I.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
Word  K efit ah,  mentioned  in  Job,  chap.  xlii.  ver.  1 1 . 

II.  On  the  Signification  of  the  Word  Hermes .  In  1752 
lie  publifhed,  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  Dlffertat tones IL  Criiico - 
Sacra,  qaarum prima  explicatur  Ezek.  xitu  1 8V  Altera  vercr 
2  Reg .  x.  22.  In  1755  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Birch, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  refpe£ting  the 
meaning  of  the  phrafe  fphara  harhartca .  Some  time  after 
this  he  u  ndertook  to  publif  h  a  fecond  edition  of  Dr  Hyde’s 
Hijloria  Religionis  veterum  Perfarum ,  eorumque  Magorum; 
and  which  was  accordingly  printed,  under  his  infpec- 
tion,  and  with  his  corrections,  at  the  Clarendon  Prefs 
at  Oxford,  in  4to,  in  176c.  Mr  Coftard’s  extenfive 
learning  having  now  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  he  obtained,  by  the 
favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  June  1764,  the  vicarage 
of  Twickenham  in  Middlefex  ;  in  which  fituation  lie 
continued  till  liis  death.  In  1767  he  publifhed,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  The  Hifiory  of  Aftronomy,  with  its 
application  to  Geography,  Hillory,  aud  Chronology 

occa- 
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Cdfi i vcntTs’  occJtfionally  exemplified  by  the  Globes.  This  work 
Collus  was  inten^ed  ^or  ^ie  u^e  °f  dudents,  and  con- 

_  *  tains  a  full  and  diHinCl  view  of  the  feveral  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  geography  and  adronomy.  Mr  Godard 
has  fhown,  “  by  a  gradual  deduction,  at  what  time,  and 
by  whom,  the  principal  difeoveries  have  been  made  in 
geography  and  adronomy  ;  how  each  difeovery  has 
paved  the  way  to  what  followed  ;  and  by  what  eafy 
Heps,  through  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  thefe 
very  ufeful  fciences  have  advanced  towards  their  pre¬ 
sent  Hate  of  perfection.”  In  1778  he  publifhed,  in  8vo, 
A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Braffey  Halhead,  Efq;  contain¬ 
ing  fome  Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  lad  of  his  pub¬ 
lications.  It  contains  fome  criticifms  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  invalidate  the  opinion  which  Mr  Halhead  had 
conceived  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Gentoo 
laws ;  and  fome  arguments  againft  a  notion  which  had 
been  adopted  bv  feveral  writers,  drawn  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  natural  phenomena,  that  the  world  is  far  more 
ancient  than  it  is  reprefented  to  be  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Mr  Coftard  died  on  the  loth  of  January 
1782.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  and  emi¬ 
nently  (killed  in  Grecian  and  oriental  literature.  His 
private  charaCler  was  amiable,  and  he  was  much  re- 
fpe&ed  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  for  his 
humanity  and  benevolence. — Befides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  others  5  and  was  alfo  the 
author  of  learned  papers,  inferted  iu  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions,  on  aftronomical  and  chronological  fub- 
jeCls. 

COSTIVENESS,  a  preternatural  detention  of  the 
feces,  with  an  unufual  drynefs  and  hardnefs  thereof, 
and  thence  a  fuppreflion  of  their  evacuation.  See  (the 
Index  fnbjoined  to)  Medicine. 

COSTMARY,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
tanfy.  See  Tanacetum. 

COSTS,  in  law,  imply  the  expences  of  a  fuit  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Colls 
were  not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the  amerce¬ 
ment  of  the  vanquifhed  party  being  his  only  punifh- 
*  Blachjl.  ment ;  but  they  are  given  by  ftatute*.  Cods  are  al- 
•Comment.  lowed  in  chancery  for  failing  to  make  anfvver  to  a  bill 
exhibited,  or  making  an  inefficient  anfwer  :  and  if  a 
firfl  anfwer  be  certified  by  a  mailer  to  be  infufficient, 
the  defendant  is  to  pay  40s.  ;  3I.  for  a  fecond  infuffi¬ 
cient  anfwer  ;  4I.  for  a  third,  & c.  But  if  the  anfwer 
be  reported  good,  the  plaintiff  lhall  pay  the  defendant 
40  s.  colls. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  painting,  by  which 
the  artifl  is  enjoined  to  make  every  perfon  and  thing 
fuftain  its  proper  chara&er,  and  not  only  obferve  the 
ilory,  but  the  circumflances,  the  feene  of  a&ion,  the 
country  or  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  exa&ly  corre- 
fpond. 

COSTUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  eighth  or¬ 
der,  Scitamine a.  The  corolla  is  interior,  inflated,  and 
ringent,  with  the  under  lip  trilid.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  arabicus,  a  native  of  the  Indies.  The 
root  was  formerly  in  fome  efteem  as  an  attenuant,  and 
ferviceahle  in  venereal  complaints;  but  it  is  now  rarely 
preferibed  or  met  with  in  the  (hops. 


COTA  (Rodriguez),  a  Spanifh  poet  in  the  1 6th  Cot* 
century,  was  the  author  of  the  Tragi~comedh  de  Cali/to  ^  JL 
y  Melibea. ,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  ,  ~ 
Gafpar  Barthius,  and  into  French  by  James  de  La- 
vardin.  The  Spaniards  fet  a  great  value  on  tliis'per* 
formance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See  Geometry. 

COTBUS,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Lower  Luface. 

It  is  a  llrong  important  place,  and  has  been  fubjedt  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia  ever  fince  the  year  1645.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Spree,  60  miles  fouth-by-eaft  of 
Berlin,  and  55  fouth-ead  of  Wirtemberg.  Here  arc 
a  great  number  of  French  Proteflants,  who  have  intro* 
duced  manufactures;  and  this  place  is  noted  for  excel¬ 
lent  beer,  pitch,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax.  E.  Long. 

15.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

COTE,  a  term  ufed  in  courfmg,  to  exprefs  the  ad¬ 
vantage  one  greyhound  has  over  another  when  he  runs 
by  the  fide  of  it,  and,  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare 
a  turn.  See  Coursing. 

CoTE-Gare ,  a  kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung.or  dot¬ 
ted  together  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afunder.  By 
13  Rich.  II.  flat.  1.  c.  9.  it  is  provided,  that  neither 
denizen  or  foreigner  make  any  other  refufe  of  wools 
but  cote-gare  and  villein.  So  the  printed  flatute  has 
it ;  but  in  the  parliament- roll  of  that  year  it  is  cod-land 
and  villein .  Cot>  or  cote>  fignifies  as  much  as  cottage 
in  many  places,  and  was  fo  ufed  by  the  Saxons  accord¬ 
ing  to  Verflegau. 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptifl),  fellow  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  king’s  Greek  profeffor,  was  born  at  Nif- 
rnes  in  Languedoc  in  1627.  He  made  a  collection  of 
the  fathers  who  lived  in  the  apoflolic  age,  which  he 
publifhed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1672;  all 
reviewed  and  corredled  from  feveral  MSS.  with  a  Latin 
tranflation  and  notes.  He  alfo  publifhed  Monumenta 
Ecclejfa  Graces ,  in  3  vols ;  being  a  collection  of  Greek 
tracts  out  of  the  king’s  and  M.  Colbert’s  libraries,  and 
which  had  never  been  publifhed  before  :  to  thefe  he 
added  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He  intended  a 
farther  profecution  of  this  work  ;  but  his  intenfe  flu- 
dies  broke  his  conflitution,  and  deprived  him  of  life 
in  1686.  Befides  his  great  fkill  in  languages  and  ec- 
clefiaflical  antiquities,  Cotelerius  was  remarkable  for 
his  probity  and  candour. 

COTERELLUS.  Cotarius ,  and  coterellus ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Spelman  and  Du  Frefne,  are  fervile  tenants  ; 
but  in  Doomfday  and  other  ancient  MSS.  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  didinClion,  as  well  in  their  tenure  and  quality 
as  in  their  name  :  for  the  cotarius  hath  a  free  foccage 
tenure,  and  paid  a  Hated  firm  or  rent  in  proviiions  or 
money,  with  fome  occafional  cuHomary  fervices;  where¬ 
as  the  coterellus  feems  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage, 
and  his  perfon,  iffue,  and  goods,  were  difpofable  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  lord. 

COTERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  tra¬ 
ding  affociations  or  partnerfhips,  where  each  perfon 
advances  his  quota  of  Hock  and  receives  his  proportion 
of  gain  ;  and  which  retains  its  original  meaning  when 
applied  to  little  affemblies  or  companies  affociated  for 
mirth  and  good  humour,  where  each  one  furni flies  his 
quota  of  pleafantry.  Here  they  coin  new  words  not  un- 
derHood  elfewhere,  but  which  it  becomes  fafhionable 
for  others  to  ufe  ;  and  they  are  thought  ridiculous  who 
2  are 
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It  has  been  ufed  of  late  to  fig-  fquare  wooden  frame  with  a  canvas  bottom,  equal  to 

its  length  and  breadth,  to  retain  it  in  an  horizontal 


are  ignorant  of  them. 

nify  a  club  of  ladies.  .  . 

COTES  (Roger),  an  excellent  mathematician .  or 
the  1 8th  century.  He  early  difcovered  an  inclination 
to  the  mathematics  ;  and  at  1 7  years  of  age  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  penfioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1 706  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  aftronomy  in  the 
profefforlhip  founded  by  Dr  Plume  archdeacon  of  Ro- 
chefter,  being  cliofen  the  firlt  in  that  chair  for  his  great 
merit  hnd  learning.  In  the  year  i  713,  at  the  requeft 
of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  he  publi filed  at  Cambridge, 
in  4to,  a  fecond  edition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Princi- 
p'ut,  with  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
annexed  thereto  ;  to  which  he  prefixed  an  excellent 
Preface.  He  prepared  feveral  ufeful  books  for  the 
public  ;  and  wrote  A  Defcription  of  the  great  Meteor 
which  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March  1716,  publiihed 
iii  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions.  He  lived  but  a 
little  while  to  carry  on  the  difeourfes  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  ;  dying  in  the  prime  of  his 
age  in  1716,  'to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  lovers  of 

the  feiences.  ,  _ 

COTESWOLD,  feveral  fheep-cotes,  and  lbeep 
feeding  on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote,  i.  e. 
caja,  “  a  cottage,”  and  wild,  “  a  place  where  there  is 

no  wood.”  „ 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  ihoe  or 
patten  raifed  on  foals  of  cork,  wore  by  the  ancient  ac- 
tois  in  tragedy  to  make  them  appear  taller  and  more 
like  the  heroes  they  reprefented  ;  mod  of  whom  were 
fuppofed  to  be  giants.  It  covered  the  greateft  part  of 
the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the  knee.  jEfchylus  is 
faid  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus.  See  Buskin. 

COTICE ,  or  Cotise',  in  heraldry,  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  bend  ;  which  with  us-  is  feldom  or  ever 
borne  but  in  couples,  with  a  bend  between  them 
whence  probably  the  name;  from  the  French  cote, 
“  fide;”  they  being  borne,  as  it  were,  a-fide  of  the 
bend.— A  bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to  be  cotifed,  cotice. 
He  bears  fable  on  a  bend  cotifed  argent  three  cinque- 

COTILLON,  the  name  of  a  well-known  brifk 
dance,  in  which  eight  pel  funs  are  employed.  *1  he  term 
is  French,  and  iignifies  an  under-petticoat. 

COTRONE,  a  town  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Croton,  though  not  oc¬ 
cupying  the  fame  extent  of  ground:  (See  Croton). 
It  is  fortified  with  fingle  walls,  and  a  caftle  ere&ed  by 
Charles  V.  Its  private  buildings  are  poor  and  fordid, 
the  ftreets  difmal  and  narrow.  Cheefe  and  corn  are 
the  principle  commodities.  For  the  itowage  of  corn, 
there  are  ranges  of  granaries  in  the  fuburbs  •,  and  the 
annual  export  is  about  200, oco  tomoti.  dlie  chcefe 
is  tolerably  good ;  but  has  a  great  deal  of  that  hot 
acrid  taile  fo  common  to  all  checfe  made  with  goats 
milk.  The  wine  is  not  unpleafant,  and  appears  fuf- 
ceptible  of  improvement  by  better  management  in  the 
making  and  keeping. 

COTT,  a  particular  fort  of  bed-frame,,  fuipended 
from  the  beams  of  a  (hip  for  the  officers  to  fleep  in 
between  the  decks.  This  contrivance  is  much  more 
convenient  at  fea  than  either  the.  hammocks  or  fixed 
cabins  ;  being  a  large  piece  of  canvas  fewed  into  the 
form  of  a  theft,  about  fix  feet  long,  one  foot  deep, 
and  from  two.  to  three  feet  wide.  ltd*  extended  by  a 
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pofition.  .  ,  ... 

COTTAGE,  Cottagium,  is  properly  a  little 
houfe  for  habitation  without  lands  belonging,  to  it  ; 
Hat.  4.  Edw.  I.  But  by  a  later  ftatute,  3  1  Eliz.  c.  7. 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  unlefs  he  lay  four  acres  of 
land  thereto  ;  except  it  be  in  market-towns  or  cities, 
or  within  a  mile  of  the  fea,  or  for  the  habitation  of 
labourers  in  mines,  failors,  forefters,  Ihepherds,  &c. 
and  cottages  erected  by  order  ofjuftices  of  peace  for' 
poor  impotent  people  are  excepted  out  of  the  ftatute. 
The  four  acres  of  land  to  make  it  a  cottage  within  the 
law  are  to  be  freehold,  and  land,  of  inheritance  ;  and 
four  acres  holden  by  copy,  or  for  life  or  lives,  or  for 
any  number  of  years,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  make  a1 
lawful  cottage. 

COTTON,  in  commerce,  a  foil  downy  iubitance 
found  on  the  goflypium,  or  cotton-tree,  bee  Gossy— 
pium. 

Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by* 
a  mill,  and  then  fpun  and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine 
works,  as  (lockings,  waiftcoats,  quilts,  tapeftry,  cur¬ 
tains,  &c.  With  it  they  likewife  make  muflin  ;  and 
fometimes  it  is  mixed  with  wool,  fometimes  with  filk, 
and  even  with  gold  itfelf. 

The  fineft  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel. 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in,  com¬ 
merce,  and  is  diftinguifhed  into  cotton-wool  and  cotton- 
thread.  The  firft  is  brought  moftly  from  Cyprus,  St 
John  d’Arce,  and  Smyrna:  the  mod  efteemed  is  white,, 
long,  and  foft.  Thufe  who  buy  it  in  bales  fhould  fee 
that  it  has  not  been  wet,  moifture  jbeing  very  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  d  ounce „ 
and  that  of  Jerufalem,  called  baxas,  are  the  mod  efteem-- 
ed  ;  as  alfo  that  of  the  Weft  India  ifiands.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  fpun.  The 
other  cotton-threads  are  the  half  bazas, .the  rames,  the 
beledin,  and  gondezel ;  the  payas  and  montafiri,  the 
geneguins,  thebaquins,  the  joflelaflars,  of  which  theie 
are  two  forts.  Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  name  ofi 
Tutucorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or 
five  forts,  diftinguifhed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.. 
They  are  fold  in  bags,,  with. a  dedu&ion  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  on  each  of  thofe  of  Tutucorin,  which  are 
the  deareft,  and  two  pounds  on  each  bag  of  the  other 
forts.  For  thofe  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Jerufalem,  the  dedu&ion  at  Amfterdam  is  eight  in* 
the  hundred  for  the  tare,  and  two  in  the  hundred', 
for  weight,  and  on  the  value  on t  per  cent .  for  prompt' 
payment. 

Cotton  of  Siam,. is  a  kind  of  filky  cotton  in  the  An»~ 
tilles,  fo  called  becaufe  the  grain  was  brought  from 
Siam.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs,  even  furpaf— 
fing  filk  in  foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there  pre¬ 
ferable  to  filk  ones  for  their  luftre  and  beauty.  1  hey/ 
fell  from  10  to  12  and  15  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are- 
very  few  made  unlefs  for  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  packing  Cotton  as  pra&ifed  in  the 
Antilles .  The  bags  are  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  of  which i 
they  take  three  ells  and  a  half  each  ;  the  breadth  is 
one  ell  three  inches.  When  the  bag  has  been  web 
foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth*. 
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Cotton.  cf  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  pods  fixed  in 
the  ground  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  He  who  packs 
it  goes  into  the  bag,  which  is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
or  thereabouts,  and  preffes  down  the  cotton,  which  an¬ 
other  hands  him,  with  hands  and  feet ;  obferving  to 
tread  it  equally  every  where,  and  putting  in  but  little 
at  a  time.  -The  bell  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  moill 
weather,  provided  the  cotton  be  under  cover.  The 
bag  fiiould  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds.  The  tare 
abated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hundred.  Cotton 
being  a  production  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ma¬ 
nufactures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  our  own 
.plantations  that  will  admit  of  it. 

Cotton- Spinning, .  the  art  or  procefs  of  reducing 
cotton-wool  into  yarn  or  thread. 

The  mod  fimple  method  for  this  purpofe,  and  the 
only  one  in  ufe  for  a  long  time  in  this  country,  was 
by  the  hand  upon  the  well-known  domedicmacnine  call¬ 
ed  a  one-thread  wheel .  But  as  the  demand  for  cotton- 
goods  began  to  increafe,  other  inventions  were  thought 
of  for  expediting  this  part  of  the  manufacture.  About 
50  years  ago,  one  Paul  and  others  of  London  con¬ 
trived  an  engine  for  a  more  eafy  and  expeditious  me¬ 
thod  of  fpinning  cotton,  and  for  which  they  obtained 
a  patent;  but  the  undertaking  did  not  prove  fuccefs- 
ful.  Some  years  thereafter,  various  machines  were  con- 
ftruCted  by  different  perfons  for  facilitating  the  fpinning 
of  cotton  ;  but  without  producing  any  very  material 
or  lading  advantage.  At  length,  about  the  year  1 767, 
Mr  James  Hargrave,  a  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancafhire,  conftruCted  a  machine  by 
which  a  great  number  of  threads  (from  20  to  80)  might 
be  fpun  at  once,  and  for  which  he  obtained  his  Majeity’s 
Jetters-patent.  This  machine  is  called  a  Jenny ,  and  is 
the  bed  contrivance  for  fpinning  woof  or  Jhute  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  now  commonly  conltruCted 
for  84  threads;  and  with  it  one  perfon  can  fpin  100 
Englifh  hanks  in  the  day,  each  hank  containing-  840 
yards. 

Carding  of  cotton,  as  a  preparation  for  fpinning, 
ufed  formerly  to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  with  a 
fingle  pair  of  cards,  upon  the  knee :  but  this  being  a 
tedious  method,  ill  fuited  to  the  rapid  operations  of 
the  new  fpinning  machines,  other  methods  were  con¬ 
trived  for  affording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate  fup- 
ply.  The  fird  improvement  for  this  purprofe  was 
likewife  made  by  Mr  Hargrave  ;  and  confided  in  ap¬ 
plying  two  or  three  cards  to  the  fame  board,  and  fix¬ 
ing  them  to  a  dool  or  dock;  whence  they  obtained  the 
name  of  Jlock-cards .  With  thefe,  one  woman  could 
perform  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as  fhe  could 
do  before  in  the  common  way.  A  dill  more  expe¬ 
ditions  method  of  carding,  however,  by  what  are  com¬ 
monly  called  cylinder-cards ,  was  foon  afterwards  in¬ 
vented,  and  is  that  which  is  now  moll  commonly  prac- 
tifed  :  but  as  feveral  perfons  lay  claim  to  this  inven¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  to  whom  in  particular 
the  merit  of  it  is  due. 

The  next  and  mod  capital  improvements  which  this 
branch  of  manufacture  received  were  from  Mr  Ark¬ 
wright,  a  native  of  Lancafhire,  now  Sir  Richard  Ark¬ 
wright  of  Cromford  in  Derbyfhire.  He  fird  brought 
forward  his  new  method  of  fpinning  cotton  in  1768, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  17 69;  he  after¬ 
wards,  in  1775,  obtained  a  patent  for  engines  which 
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he  had  conflru&ed  to  prepare  the  materials  for  fpin¬ 
ning  :  though  one  of  thefe  patents,  being  challenged 
at  law1',  was  fet  afide  fome  years  before  it  expired. 
The  refult  of  Mr  Arkwright's  different  inventions  and 
improvements  is  a  combination  of  machinery,  by  which 
cotton  is  carded ,  roved ,  and  fpun ,  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
a&nefs  and  equality  ;  and  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  fpinning  warp ,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  thefe  improve¬ 
ments  this  country  is  entirely  indebted  for  the  great 
extent  of  its  cotton  manufactures ;  large  buildings 
having  been  ereCted  for  that  branch  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  many  of  which  contain  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  fpindles,  each  driven  by  one  or  more  large 
water- wheels ;  and  fome  of  fuch  extent  as  to  fpin  at 
the  rate  of  one  thoufand  yards  of  twift  or  warp  yarn 
in  the  minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  different  times, 
and  a  variety  of  improvements  made  by  different  mecha¬ 
nics  and  manufacturers ;  one  of  which  in  particular  we 
inull  not  omit  to  mention.  It  is  called  a  Muley  being  a 
kind  of  mixture  of  machinery  between  thew^-machine 
of  Mr  Arkwright  and  the  woof-machine  or  hand-jenny 
of  Mr  Hargrave  ;  and  was  alfo  invented  in  Lancafhire. 
This  machine  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  fpinning 
cotton  yarn  for  muffins  to  a  degree  of  finenefs  never 
before  known  in  this  country,  being  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  thofe  ufually  brought  from  India. 

Cotton  Mills ,  are  large  buildings  with  peculiar  ma¬ 
chinery  for  carding,  roving,  and  fpinning  cotton  :  (fee 
the  preceding  article.) — Thefe  were  entirely  unknown  in 
this  country  before  the  different  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  Meffrs  Arkwright  and  Hargrave ;  fince  which 
time  great  numbers  have  been  ereCted  in  England,  and 
feveral  in  Scotland. 

The  firff  ereCtions  of  the  kind  were  by  Meffrs  Ark¬ 
wright  and  Hargrave,  both  in  the  town  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  both  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  The  engines 
were  then  driven  by  horfes  :  but  fince  that  time  they 
have  been  chiefly  ereCted  upon  water-falls  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ;  particularly  the  warp  machines, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by  water 
than  any  other.  The  moft  extenfive  of  thefe  is  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Cromford  in  Derbylhire, 
and  under  the  immediate  infpeClion  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright.  The  firfi  that  was  ereCted  in  Scotland 
was  for  Mr  Peter  Brotherfton,  under  the  infpcCtion 
and  direction  of  Mr  John  Hackett  from  Nottingham  ; 
and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pennycuiek  near  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Since  which  time  feveral  have  been  ereCted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  Paifley,  Lanark, 
Perth,  See. 

General  State  of  the  Cotton  Manufactory.  The  fa¬ 
cilities  which  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  had 
fuddenly  acquired,  and  the  iminenfe  capitals  which 
they  have  fo  recently  laid  out  in  expenfive  machinery 
and  other  heavy  eftablifhments  for  carrying  on  the 
cotton  trade,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Above  one  hundred  and  forty  cotton-mills  are 
now  built  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds 
have  been  ereCted  within  thefe  feven  years.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  above  20,500  hand-mills  or  jennies  for 
fpinning  the  finite  for  the  twifted  yam  fpun  by  the1 
water-mills. 

Above  a  million  of  money  was,  within  this  time, 

1  funk 
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Cotton*  funk  in  mills,  hand  engines,  and  other  machines,  in- 
— ~ '  eluding  the  grounds  and  neceffary  buildings. 

Expence  of  water-mills,  -  L.  715,000  o  o 
Ditto  of  hand-jennies,  houfes,  build¬ 
ings,  and  auxiliary  machinery, 
fuppofed  at  lead,  -  285,000  o 
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extended  to  the  value  of  L.  15  ;  yielding  a  return  of  Ccttcn, 
5,900  per  cent .  on  the  raw  material.  "V“ 

But  the  date  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  progref- 
'five  and  adonifhing  increafe  of  this  manufacture,  will 
be  bed  explained  by  what  follows  : 


a 


Total,  -  L.  1,000,000  o  o 
A  power  had  been  alfo  created  of  working  nearly 
two  million  of  fpindles  ;  and  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  trained  to  this  bufinefs,  capable  of  carrying  the 
cotton  manufacture  almod  to  any  extent.  In  1787 , 
the  power,of  fpindles  capable  of  being  worked  was  edi- 
mated  as  follows : 

In  the  water-mills,  -  -  286,000 

In  the  jennies,  -  -  1,665,100 


Suppofed  Value  when 
man’ifa&urel. 

L.  2,000,000 
3,900,000 
3,200,000 
3,950,000 

6,000,000 

6,500,000 

7,500,000 


Total  fpindles, 


1,951,100 

In  the  branches  applicable  to  muflin  and  callico,  it 
was  calculated  that  employment  was  given  to  100,000 
men  and  women,  and  at  lead  6c, 000  children  ;  many  of 
the  latter  having  been  taken  from  different  parifhes  and 
hofpitals  in  Great  Britain. 

The  quantity  of .  the  raw  material  of  cotton  wool 
confumed  in  this  manufacture,  which  did  not  a- 
mount  to  6,000,000  lb.  in  1781,  and  was  only  about 
j  1,000,000  lb.  fix  years  ago,  had  amounted  in  the 


year  1787  to  the  enormous  height  of  22,000,000  lb 
and  upwards  ;  and  the  adonifhing  rapidity  of  this  in- 
creafe  is  in  fome  meafure  to  be  attributed  to  the  exten-  where  the  juft  laws  of  competition  cannot  operate,  and 
fion  of  thefe  branches  to  the  goods  of  India,  particu-  where  every  idea  of  protecting-duties  is  annihilated  in 


Cotton  Wool  ufed  in 
the  Manufacture. 

1781,  lb.  5,101,920 

1782,  11,206,810 

1783*  9.546,179 

1784,  11,280,238 

1785,  17,992,888 

1786,  19,151,867 

1787,  22,600,000 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  cotton  manu¬ 
factory  till  1787  ;  when,  with  eftablifhments  and  mecha¬ 
nical  powers  capable  of  bringing  forward  immenfe 
quantities  of  goods  into  the  confumption,  this  manu¬ 
facture  was  checked  by  a  great  and  fudden  reduction 
of  the  prices  of  Ead  India  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
which  were  fold  above  20  per  cent .  on  an  average  un¬ 
der  the  lowed  prices  at  which  the  Britifh  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  fell  without  lofs. 

This  conduCt  in  the  Ead  India  Company  quickly 
operated  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Britifh  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  there  is  no  faying  how  far  thefe  might 
be  reduced,  fhould  that  company  be  allowed  to 
prefs  goods  upon  the  market  aVprices  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  original  cod,  and  under  circumdances 


larly  the  callicoes  and  muflins. 

Britifh  callicoes  were  firft  made  in  Lancafhire  about 
the  year  1772,  but  the  progrefs  was  flow  till  within 
thefe  lad  1 2  years.  The  quantity  manufactured  has 
lince  extended  from  about  50,000  to  1,000,000  of 
pieces  made  in  the  courfe  of  a  lingle  year. 

Britifh  muflins  were  not  fuccefsfully  introduced  un¬ 
til  the  year  1781,  and  were  carried  to  no  great  extent 
until  1785,  after  which  period  the  progrefs  during  two 
years  became  rapid  beyond  all  example.  The  acqnifition 
of  cotton  wool  of  a  fuperior  quality  from  Demerara 
and  the  Brazils,  and  the  improvements  made  in  the 
fpinning  fine  yarns  upon  the  mule  jennies,  had  given  a 
fpring  to  this  branch  of  the  cotton  manufactory,  which 
txtended  it  beyond  vvliat  it  was  poflible  to  have  con¬ 
ceived.  Above  half  a  million  pieces  of  muflin  of  dif- 


the  effect  of  the  general  fydem. 

It  is  believed,  howeyer,  that  the  home-manufacture 
of  this  article,  in  all  its  different  branches,  has  of  late 
revived,  and  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  with  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  manufacturer  than  ever  it  was  before. 

Lavender  Cotton .  See  Santolina. 

P hilojophic  Cotton ,  a  name  given  to  the  flowers  of 
zinc,  on  account  of  their  white  colour  and  refemblance 
to  cotton. 

Flax  made  to  refemble  Cotton .  See  Flax. 

Silk  Cotton.  See  Bombax. 

CoTToN-JVced .  See  Gnaphalium. 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  a  mofl  eminent  Englilh  an¬ 
tiquarian,  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  was  born 
in  157°*  J-n  his  1 8th  year  he  began  to  collect  ancient 
records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  Camden,  Selden, 


fereut  kinds,  including  fhawls  and  handkerchiefs,  were  and  Speed,  acknowledged  tlieir  obligations  to  him 
computed  to  be  annually  made  in  Great  Britain  ;  while  in  their  refpective  works.  He  was  highly  diftinguilh- 
the  quantity  not  only,  increafed  daily  with  the  new  ac-  cd  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  James  I:  who  created 
ceflion  of  powers  that  were  burfting  forth  upon  the  him  a  baronet.  He  wrote  many  things  himfelf;  but 
country,  but  the  quality  was  exceedingly  improved  ;  and  our  principal  obligations  to  him  are  for  his  valuable  li- 
fince  a  yearly  fupply  of  about  300  bales  of  Ead  Indian  brary,  confiding  of  curious  manuferipts,  &c.  which 
cotton  has  been  obtained  by  the  way  of  Odend,  yarns  he  was  forty  years  in  collecting.  At  his  death  in  1631* 
have  been  fpun,  and  muflins  have  been  wove,  equal  to  he  left  the  property  of  it  to  his  family,  though  de- 
any  from  India.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fine  raw  figned  for  public  ufe.  A  large  accefiion  was  made  to 
mateiial  appeared  wanting  to  enable  the  Britifh  manu-  this  library  by  private  benefactions  before  the  death  of 
facturer  to  carry  this  branch  to  the  greated  extent  ;  the  founder,  and  afterwards  by  the  purebafes  of  his 
and,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  fpecies  of  cotton  goods  heirs,  and  donations  of  others,  who  added  to  it  a  great 
which  deferves  mod  to  be  encouraged,  becaufe  of  the  number  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  the  hidory  and 
immenfe  return  it  makes  for  labour  more  than  any  antiquities  of  our  own  nation.  An  act  of  parliament 


other  branch  of  the  cotton  manufactory.  Ead  India 
cotton  wool  has  been  fpun  into  one  pound  of  yarn 
worth  five  guineas;  and  when  wove  into  muflin,  and 
afterwards  ornamented  by  children  in  the  tambour,  has 
Vol.V.  Part  II. 


was  obtained,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  in 
1 70O)  for  preferving  it  after  his  deceafe,  under  the 
above .  denomination,  for  public  ufe.  It  is  now 
fixed  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  For  ftatutes  relating 

3<L  to 
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to  it,  fee  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  5.  and  5  Anne, 
cap.  30. 

Cotton  (Charles),  a  burlefque  poet,  was  defcended 
of  a  good  family,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  His  moil  celebrated  piece  is  Scarroni- 
dcs,  or  Traveflie  of  the  firft  and  fourth  books  of  the 
JSneid.  But  though,  from  the  title,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  it  an  imitation  of  Scarron’s  famous 
Traveftie  of  the  fame  author,  yet,  upon  examination, 
it  would  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but 
every  other  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  that  hath  been 
hitherto  made  in  any  language.  He  has  alfo  tranflated 
feveral  of  Lucian’s  dialogues,  in  the  fame  manner,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  the  Scoffer  Scoff'd;  —  and  written  an¬ 
other  poem  of  a  more  ferious  kind,  entitled  the  IV on - 
ders  of  the  Peak .  The  exa£t  period  of  either  Mr 
Cotton’s  birth  or  his  death,  is  no-where  recorded ; 
but  it  is  probable  the  latter  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Neither  is  it  better  known  what 
his  circumftances  were  with  refpedl  to  fortune  ;  they 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  eafy,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  turn  of  his  writings,  which  is  fuch  as  feems 
fcarcely  poiFible  for  any  one  to  indulge  whofe  mind 
was  not  perfectly  at  eafe.  Yet  there  is  one  anecdote 
told  of  him,  which  feems  to  /how  that  his  vein  of  hu¬ 
mour  could  not  reftrain  itfelf  cn  any  confideratton, 
viz.  that  in  confequence  of  a  /ingle  couplet  in  his  Vir¬ 
gil  Travfflie,  wherein  he  has  made  mention  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  ruff  worn  by  a  grandmother  of  his  who 
lived  in  the  Peak,  he  loft  an  eftate  of  L.400  per  an¬ 
num  ;  the  old  lady,  whofe  humour  and  tefty  difpofi- 
tion  he  could  by  no  means  have  been  a  ftranger  to, 
being  never  able  to  forgive  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
with  her;  and  having  her  fortune  wholly  at  her  dif- 
pofal,  although  fire  had  before  made  him  her  foie  heir, 
altered  her  will,  and  gave  it  away  to  an  abfolute 
ftranger. 

COTTUS,  or  Bull- head,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is 
broader  than  the  body,  and  the  gill-membrane  has  fix 
rays.  There  are  fix  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable 
are, 

1 .  The  gobio,  or  river-bull  head,  is  very  common 
in  all  our  clear  brooks ;  it  lies  almoft  always  at  the 
bottom,  either  on  the  gravel  or  under  a  /tone  :  it  de- 
pofits  its  fpawn  in  a  hole  which  it  forms  among  the 
gravel,  and  quits  it  with  great  reluctance.  It  feeds  on 
water  infects.  This  fifh  feldom  exceeds  the  length  of 
three  inches  and  an  half;  the  head  is  large,  broad, 
fiat,  and  thin  at  its  circumference,  being  well  adapted 
for  iufinuating  itfelf  under  /tones  :  on  the  middle  part 
of  the  covers  of  the  gills  is  a  fmall  crooked  fpine  turn¬ 
ing  inwards.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall ;  the  iride3 
yellow  :  the  body  grows  /lender  towards  the  tail,  and 
is  verv  fmooth.  The  colour  of  this  fifh  is  as  difagree- 
able  as  its  form,  being  du/ky,  mixed  with  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  belly  is  whitifh.  The  tafte,  however,  is  ex¬ 
cellent. 

2.  The  cataphra&us,  armed  bull-head,  or  pogge,  is 
very  common  on  molt  of  the  Brit ifh  coafts.  It  feldom 
exceeds  live  inches  and  an  half  in  length  ;  a.:d  even 
feldom  arrives  at  that  fize.  The  head  is  large,  bony, 
and  very  rugged :  the  end  of  the  nofc  is  armed  with 
four  fhort  nprigot  fpines :  on  the  throat  are  a  number 
cf  ftiort  white  beards :  the  body  is  oCtogoeal,  and  co¬ 


vered  with  a  number  cf  ftrong  bony  crufts,  divided 
into  feveral  compartments,  the  ends  of  which  project 
into  a  fharp  point,  and  form  feveral  echinated  lines 
along  the  bock  and  fides  frdm  the  head  to  the  tail. 

3.  The  fcorpius,  or  father-lafher,  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  rocky  coafts  of  this  ifland ;  it  lurks  under  /tones, 
and  will  take  a  bait.  It  feldom  exceeds  8  or  9  inches 
in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  has  a  moft  formi¬ 
dable  appearance,  being  armed  with  vaft  fpines,  which 
it  can  oppofe  to  any  enemy  that  attacks  it,  by  fwelling1 
out  its  cheeks  and  gill-cover3  to  a  large  fize.  The  nofc 
and  fpace  contiguous  to  the  eyes  are  furnifhed  with 
fhort  fharp  fpines  ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  terminated 
by  exceeding  long  ones,  which  are  both  ftrong  and  very 
/harp  pointed.  The  mouth  is  large  ;  the  jaws  covered 
with  very  fmall  teeth  ;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  furnifh- 
ed  with'  a  triangular  fpot  of  very  minute  teeth.  This 
fpecies  is  veryfrequent  in  the  Newfoundland  feas,  where 
it  is  called  fcolping :  it  is  alfo  as  common  on  the  coaft  of 
Greenland,  in  deep  water  near  the  fhore.  It  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  the  natives,  and  the  foup  made  of  it  ia 
faid  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  wholefome. 

COTULA,  may-weed:  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  receptacle  is  almoft  naked;  the  pap¬ 
pus  marginated  ;  the  /iorets  of  the  dife  qiiadrifid  ;  of 
the  radius  frequently  none.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all 
of  them  herbaceous  annuals,  rifing  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  and  adorned  with  yellow  flowers.  There  aic 
none  of  them  natives  of  this  country,  and  moft  of  them 
require  artificial  heat. 

Cotula,  or  Cotyla ,  a  liquid  meafure  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients. 

Fannius  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the* 
hemina,  which  was  half  a  fextary. 

At  cotylas,  quis  Ji  ptaccat,  di'x'fjj’e  llcebit 
Heminas ,  recefit  getninas  jext.irias  unus. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufed  as  a  dry 
meafure  as  well  as  a  liquid  one  ;  from  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  who  in  ©ne  place  mentions  two  cotylae  of 
wine,  and  in  another  two  cotylae  of  bread. 

COTURN1X,  in  ornithology.  See  Tetrao. 

COTYLEDON,  navel-wort  ;  a  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria- clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uuder  the 
13th  order,  Succulents.  Hie  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the 
corolla  monopetalous ;  there  are  five  neftariferous 
feales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  and  five  capfules- 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  moft  of  them  hardy  fucculent' 
perennials  ;  though  fome  require  to  be  kept  in  a  ftove, 
as  being  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from 
half  a  foot  to  a  yard  and  an  half  high,  and  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with  yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  They  are 
eafily  propagated  either  by  feed  or  cuttings  of  their 
branches. 

CO  f  YLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  are  certain  glan¬ 
dular  bodies,  adhering  to  the  chorion  .of  fome  animals. 

Cotyledones,  in  botany,  the  perifhable  porous 
fide-lobes  of  the  feed,  which  involve,  and  for  fome 
time  furni/h  nouri/hment  to,  the  embryo  plant.  See 
Botany,  p  435. 

COTYTTOj  the  goddefs  of  all  debauchery.  Her 
feftivals  called  Cotyttia  were  celebrated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night. 
Her  priefts  were  called  bapts}  and  nothing  but  debau¬ 
chery 
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Couch  chery  anci  wantommefs  prevailed  at  the  celebration.  A 
11  festival  of  the  fame  name  was  obferved  in  Sicily,  where 
( av2nant’  the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  carried  about  boughs  hung 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful  for  any  per- 
fon  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital  punifhment  to  re¬ 
veal  whatever  was  feen  or  done  at  thefe  facred  fefti- 
vals.  It  cofl  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unfcafonable  re- 
fledlion  upon  them.  The  goddefs  Cotytto  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  as  Proferpine. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  denotes  a  lay,  or  impref- 
fion  of  colour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewTith  the 
painter  covers  his  canvas,  wall,  wainfcot,  or  other 
matter  to  be  painted. 

The  word  is  a  fo  ufed  for  a  lay  or  impreffron  on  any 
thing,  to  make  it  firm  and  confident,  or  to  fcreen  it 
from  the  weather* 

Paintings  are  covered  with  a  couch  of  varnifh  ;  a 
canvas  to  be  painted  mud  fird  have  two  couches  of 
fize,  before  the  colours  be  laid  ;  two  or  three  couches 
of  white  lead  are  laid  on  wood,  before  the  couch  of 
gold  be  applied :  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of 
water  and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  before  they 
apply  the  gold  01  filver  leaf. 

The  gold  ware -drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for 
the  gold  or  filver  leaf  whei  ewith  they  cover  the  mafs 
to  be  gilded  or  filvered,  before  they  draw  it  through 
the  non  that  is  to  give  it  its  proper  thicknefs. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
filver  leaves  applied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  or  lilver- 
ing.  Each  couch  of  gold  is  but  one  leaf,  or  two  at 
mod,  and  each  of  filver  three  to  gild  :  if  the  gilding 
be  hatched,  there  are  required  from  eight  to  twelve 
couches  ;  and  only  three  or  four  if  it  be  without 
batching.  To  filver  there  are  required  from  four  to 
ten  couches,  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

Coucu-Grafs,  in  botany.  See  Triticum. 

COUCH  ANT,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  a  lion, 
or  other  bead,  when  lying  down,  but  with  his  head 
raifed ;  which  didinguifhes  the  pofture  of  couchant 
from  dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite  ftretched 
out  and  afleep. 

COUCHE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing  lying 
along:  thus,  chevron  couch£,  i3  a  chevron  lying  tide¬ 
ways,  with  the  two  ends  on  each  fide  of  the  fiiield, 
which  fhould  properly  red  on  the  bafe. 

COUCHER,  or  Courcher,  in  our  datutes,  is 
ufed  for  a  fadlor,  or  one  that  continues  in  fome  place 
or  country  for  traffic  ;  as  formerly  in  Gafcoign,  for 
the  buying  of  wines.  Anno  37.  Edw.  III.  c.  16. 

Coucher  is  alfo  ufed  forthe  general  book  in  which 
any  religious  houfe  or  corporation  regift er  their  parti¬ 
cular  aids.  Anno  3  and  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  10. 

COUCHING  of  a  Cataract,  in  furgery.  See 

£  U  R  G  \lky- Index. 

COVE,  a  fmall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and  fmall 
veffcls  may  fide  at  anchor,  flickered  from  the  wind  and 
da. 

COVENAN  T,  in  law,  is  the  confent  and  agree¬ 
ment  of  two  or  more  per  funs  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  fome 
a&,  or  thing,  contracted  between  them.  Alfo  it  is 
the  declaration  the  parties  make,  that  they  will  dand 
to  fuch  agreement,  relating  4o  lands  or  other  things  ; 
and  is  created  by  deed  in  writing,  fealed  and  executed 
by  the  parties,  or  otherwife  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
contract  as  incident  thereto.  And  if  the  peifons  do 


not  perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  action  of  cove¬ 
nant  is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach 
of  them. 

Covenant,  in  ecclefiadical  hiftory,  denotes  a  con¬ 
tract  or  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  in  the 
year  1638,  for  maintaining  their  religion  free  from  in¬ 
novation.  In  1581,  the  general  affembly  of  Scotland 
drew  up  a  confeffion  of  faith,  or  national  covenant, 
condemning  epifcopal  government,  under  the  name  of 
hierarchy,  which  was  figned  by  James  I.  and  which  he 
enjoined  on  ah  his  fiibjedts.  It  was  again  fubferibed 
in  1590  and  1596.  The  fubfeription  was  renewed  in 
1638,  and  the  fubferibers  engaged  by  oath  to  main¬ 
tain  religion  in  the  fame  flate  as  it  was  in  158c,  and 
to  rejedt  all  innovations  introduced  fiqce  that  time. 
This  oath  annexed  to  the  confeffion  of  faith  received 
the  name  of  the  covenant ;  as  tliofe  who  fubferibed  it 
were  called  covenanters . 

Covenant,  in  theology,  is  much  ufed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  terms  ;  as,  1.  The  Covenant  of  Grace 
is  that  which  is  made  between  God  and  thofe  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  gcfpel,  whereby  they  declare  their  fubjec- 
tion  to  him,  and  he  declares  his  acceptance  of  them 
and  favour  to  them.  The  gofpel  is  fometimes  deno¬ 
minated.  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  oppofltion  to  the  Mo- 
faic  law.  2.  Covenant  of  Redemption  denotes,  a  mutual 
ftipulation,  tacit  or  exprefs,  between  Chnll  and  the 
Father,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  tinners  by  him, 
pievious  to  any  a£t  on  Chi  ill’s  part  under  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mediator.  3.  Covenant  of  Works  fignifies,  in 
the  langurge  of  fome  divines,  any  covenant  whereby 
God  requires  perfect  obedience  from  his  creatures,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  no  exprefs  provifion  for  the 
pardon  of  offences  to  be  committed  againft  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  it,  on  the  repentance  of  fuch  fuppofed  offend¬ 
ers,  but  pronounces  a  fentence  of  death  upon  ihem ; 
fuch,  they  fay,  was  the  covenant  made  with  Adam  in 
a  flate  of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Ifrael  at 
Mount  Sinai. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  eflablifhed  in  the 
year  1643,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scot¬ 
land  and  England.  It  was  fworn  and  fubferibed  by' 
many  in  both  nations  ;  who  hereby  folemnly  abjured 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  together  for  their 
mutual  defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  parliament 
and  affembly  at  Weftminfter,  and  ratified  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  affembly  of  Scotland  in  1645*  King  Charles  II. 
difapproved  of  it  when  he  furrendered  himfelf  to 
the  Scots  army'  in  1646:  but  in  1650  he  declared 
his  approbation  both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant 
by  a  folemn  oath  ;  and  in  Auguft  of  the  fame  year, 
made  a  farther  declaration  at  Dunfermline  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  which  was  alfo  renewed  on  occafiorf  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1651.  The  covenant  was  ra¬ 
tified  by  parliament  in  this  year,  and  the  fubfeription 
of  it  required  by  every  member,  without  which  the 
conftitution  of  the  parliament  was  declared  null  and 
void.  It  produced  a  feries  of  diftradlions  in  the  fub- 
fequent  hiiiory  of  that  country,  and  was  voted  illegal 
by  parliament,  and  provifion  made  againil  it.  Stat-  14. 
Car.  II.  c.  4. 

Ark  of  tfye  Covenant,  in  Jewiffi  antiquity.  See  Ark, 

COVENTRY,  a  town  of  Warwickfhire,  in  Eng¬ 
land,"  fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
3  Q from 


Covenant, 

Coventry. 
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Coventry,  from  a  convent  formerly  fituated  here 

earl  of  Mereia,  who  rebuilt  the  religious  houfe  after 
it  had  been  deflroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  was  lord 
of  the  place  about  the  year  1 040,  is  faid,  upon  fome 
provocation,  to  have  loaded  them  with  heavy  taxes. 
Being  importuned  by  his  lady,  Godiva,  to  remit  them, 
he  confented,  upon  condition  that  fhe  ffiould  ride  na¬ 
ked  through  the  town,  which  he  little  imagined  fhe 
would  ever  comply  with.  But  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken  :  for  fhe  accepted  the  offer,  and  rode  through 
tlic  town  with  her  long  hair  fcattered  all  over  her  bo¬ 
dy;  having  fil'd  enjoined  the  citizens  not  to  venture, 
on  p&in  of  death,  to  look  out  as  fhe  paffed.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  a  certain  taylor  could  not  help  peep¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  this  day  there  is  an  effigy  of  him  at  the 
window  whence  he  looked.  To  commemorate  this 
extraordinary  tranfadfion,  and  out  of  refpcdf  to  the 
memory  of  their  patronefs,  the  citizens  make  a  procef- 
fion  every  year,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman 
On  horfeback.  After  Leofric’s  death,  the  earls  of 
Cheder  became  lords  of  the  city,  and  granted  it  many 
privileges.  At  length  it  was  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall  ;  and  growing  confiderable,  had  divers 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  feveral 
kings;  particularly  that  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  by 
Edward  III.  ;  and  Henry  VI.  made  it,  in  conjun&ion 
with  fome  other  towns  and  villages,  a  didindl  county, 
independent  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  after¬ 
wards  Edward  IV.  for  their  difloyalty,  deprived  them 
of  their  liberties,  whieh  were  not  redored  till  they 
had  paid  a  fine  of  500  merks.  By  a  charter  from 
Tames  I.  an  alderman  is  allotted  to  each  ward,  with 
the  powers  of  the  judiees  of  the  peace  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties.  The  walls  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
molifhed  at  the  refloratiori;  and  now  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  gates,  which  are  very  lofty.  Coven¬ 
try  is  noted  for  the  two  parliaments  which  were  held 
in  it;  the  one  called  the  parliament  of  Dunces ,  and  the 
other  of  Dennis,  The  former  was  fo  called  on  aceount 
of  the  exclufion  of  the  lawyers ;  and  the  attainders  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salifbury,  Warwick, 
and  Mareh,  procured  the  other  the  epithet  of  Devils. 
The  town-houfe  of  Coventry  is  much  admired  for  its 
painted  windows  reprefenting  feveral  kings  and  others 
that  have  been  benefa&ors  to  the  city.  The  chief  tna- 
nufadlures  carried  on  here  are  temmiqs  and  ribbands. 

Coventry  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives 
-title  of  earl  to  an  ancient  family  of  the  fame  name. — 
‘Coventry  i?  a  biffiop’s  fee.  The  bifhoprick  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ofwy  king  of  Mercia,  in  the 
year  656  or  657  ;  and  although  it  hath  a  double  name, 


Covin. 
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Leofric,  ffibp  alternately  ;  and  that  they  ffiould  both  iftake  one  Cc-verfd1 
chapter  to  the  biffiop,  in  which  the  prior  of  Coventry 
ffiould  be  the  chief  man.  Matters  continued  thus  till  , 
the  Reformation,  when  the  priory  of  Coventry  be¬ 
ing  diffolved  by  king  Henry  VIII.  the  ftyle  of  the  bi¬ 
ffiop  continued  as  before.  But  an  a£l  of  parliament 
paffed,  33d  of  king  Henry  VIII.  to  make  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Litehfield  one  foie  chapter  to  the  bi¬ 
ffiop.  This  fee  hath  given  three  faints  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  nation  one  lord  chancellor,  three  lord  trea- 
furers,  three  prefidents  of  Wales,  one  chancellor  to  the 
univerlity  of  Cambridge,  and  one  mafler  of  the  Ward¬ 
robe.  The  cld  church  built  by  king  Ofwy  being  ta¬ 
ken  down  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  the  37th  biffiop,  he 
built  the  beautiful  fabric  that  now  (lands  in  1 148,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Chad.  Du¬ 
ring  the  grand  rebellion,  the  church  fuffered  much  ; 
but,  foon  after  the  Relloiation,  it  was  repaired  and 
beautified.  This  diocefe  contains  the  whole  counties 
of  Stafford  and  Derby  (except  two  pariffies  of  tile 
former),  the  largeft  part  of  Warwickfhire,  and  near 
only  one  half  of  Shropfhire,  in  which  are  555  pariffies, 
of  which  250  are  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdea¬ 
conries,  viz.  Stafford, Derby, Coventry, and Shrewfbury. 

It  is  valued  in  the  king  Y  books  at  D.  559  :  18  :  2^, 
and  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  L.  2800.  fhe 
clergy’s  tenth  is  L.  590  :  16:  1 1^.  To  this  cathe¬ 
dral  belong  a  biffiop,  a  dean,  a  preeentor,  a  chancel¬ 
lor,  a  treafurer,  four  archdeacons,  twenty-feven  pre¬ 
bendaries,  five  prieft  vicars,  feven  lay  clerks,  or  finging 
men,  eight  chorifters,  and  other  under  officers  and 
fervants. 

CO-VERSED  sine,  in  geometry,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verfed  fine 
is  taken  from  it.  See  Geometry. 

COVERT,  in  law. — Feme  Covert  denotes  a  woman 
married,  and  fo  covered  by,  or  under  the  prote&ion  of, 
her  huffiand. 

CorF.RT-way ,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a  fpace 
of  ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the 
half  moons  and  other  works  toward  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  railed  on  a  level,  together  with  its  ban¬ 
quets  and  glacis.  See  Fortification. 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  the  (late  and 
condition  of  a  mairicd  woman,  who  is  under  the  power 
of  her  huffiand,  and  therefore  called  femme  convert . 

COUGH,  in  medicine.  See  ( Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 


this  title  was  laid  afide  on  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
1075,  Peter,  the  34th  biffiop,  removed  the  fee  to  Che- 
in  1102,  Robert  de  Limfey,  his  immediate  fue¬ 


ller. 


Cough,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  §  vi. 

Cough,  called  the  hnfk,  is  a  difeafe  to  which  young 
yet,  like  Bath  and  Wells,  it  is  a  fingle  diocefe.  It  was  bulloeks  are  fubjetl.  In  this  diforder  the  wind-pipe 
fo  extremely  wealthy,  that  kingOffa,  by  the  favour  of  and  its  branches  arc  loaded  with  fmall  taper  worms, 
pope  Adrian,  conflituted  it  an  archiepifcopal  fee  ;  but  Farmers  eount  the  difeafe  incurable  ;  but  fumigations 
1  ’  —  1_:j  ~I1J - "1~"  -r T-  mercurials,  as  cinnabar, -or" with  feetids,  as  tobac¬ 

co,  might  prove  fervieeable. 

COUHAGE,  or  stinking-beans  ;  a  kind  of  kid¬ 
ney-beans  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  they 
are  ufed  as  a  cure  for  the  dropfy.  The  down  growing 
on  the  outfide  of  the  pod  is  fo  pointed  as,  like  a  nettle, 
to  fling  the  fleffi,  though  not  with  fo  painful  a  fenfa- 
tion.  This,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word,  is  called 
convitch.  The  plant  is  a  fpecies  of  Dolichos. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compadl  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfon  1 

¥  Ah 


ceffor,  removed  it  to  Coventry  ;  and  Hugo  Novant, 
the  41ft  biffiop,  removed  it  back  to  Litchfield,  but 
with  great  oppofition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry. 
The  difpute  was  finally  fettled  in  a  manner  nearly  fi- 
milar  to  that  which  is  mentioned  between  Bath  and 
Wells.  Here  it  was  agreed  that  the  biffiop  ffiould  be 
ftyled  from  both  places,  and  that  Coventry  ffiould 
have  the  precedence  ;  that  they  ffiould  choofe  the  bi~ 
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As,  If  a  tenant  for  life  confplre  with  another,  that  this  yet  in  cafes  of  emergency,  our  princes  have  at  feveral ,  Comal.  ^ 
other  (hall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds,  in  times  thought  proper  to  call  for,  and  confult  as  many 
prejudice  of  him  in  reverfion.  Dr  Skinner  takes  the  of  the  nobility  as  could  eafily  be  brought  together  : 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  conventum,  and  as  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  king  James  II.  after 
therefore  writes  it  coven.  See  Conspiracy.  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  with  thfc 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  houfes  are  built  prince  of  Orange  himfelf,  before  he  called  the  conven- 
projefting  over  the  ground  plot,  and  the  turned  pro-  tion  parliament  which  afterwards  called  him  to  the 
jefture  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plaftered.  throne.  _  .  .  . 

COVINUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  chariot,  Beftdes  this  general  meeting,  it  is  ufually  looked 
in  which  the  Gauls  and  Britons  ufed  to  fight  in  battles,  upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the 
COUL,  or  Cowl.  See  Cowl.  realm,  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay 

COULTER,  in  hufbandry,  an  iron-inftrument,  before  him  with  decency  and  refpeft  fuch  matters  aa 
fixed  in  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and  ferving  to  cut  the  he  (hall  judge  of  importance  to  the  public  weal.  And 
edge  of  each  furrow.  See  Agriculture.  therefore, , in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  made  an 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  article  of  impeachment  in  parliament  againft  the  two 
affemblv  of  divers  confiderable  perfons  to  concert  mea-  Hugh  Spencers,  father  and  fon,  for  which  they  were 
fures  relative  to  the  (late.  banilhed  the  kingdom,  “  that  they  by  their  evil  covin 

In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  affift  the  king  in  the  would  not  fufFer  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  the 
difeharge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  king’s  good  counfellors,  to  (peak  with  the  king,  or  to 
and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  hath  affigned  him  come  near  him  ;  but  only  in  prefence  and  hearing  of 
a  diverfity  of  councils  to  advife  with.  faid  Hugh  the  father  and  Hugh  the  fon,  or  one  of 

1.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  high  court  of  parliament,  them,  and  at  their  will,  and  according  to  fuch  things 

See  Parliament.  as  pleafed  them.” 

2.  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  here-  3.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  are,  ac- 

ditary  counfellors  of  the  crown  ;  and  may  be  called  to-  cording  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judges  of  the  courts 
gether  by  the  king,  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  mat-  of  law,  for  law-matters.  And  this  appears  frequently 
ters  of  importance  to  the  realm,  either  in  time  of  par-  in  the  Englifii  (latutes,  particularly  14.  Edward  Ixl. 
liament,  or,  which  hath  been  their  principal  ufe,  when  c.  5.  and  in  other  books  of  law.  So  that  when  the 
there  is  no  parliament  in  being.  Accordingly,  Brae-  .  king’s  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  mud  be  de¬ 
ton,  fpeaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  fays,  they  fined,  particularized,  and  underftood,  fecundum  fubjec- 
might  properly  be  called  “  confules  a  confulendo  ;  re-  tarn  materiem ;  “  according  to  the  fubjeft  matter:” 
ges  enim  tales  fibi  affociant  ad  confulendum.”  And  111  and  if  the  fubjedl  be  of  a  regal  nature,  then  by  the 
the  law-books  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  peers  are  crea-  king’s  council  is  underltood  his  council  for  matters  of 
ted  for  two  reafons  :  1  .Ad  confulendum,  2.  Ad  defen-  law  ;  namely,  his  judges.  Therefore,  when  by  (latute 
dendum,  regem  :  for  which  reafons  the  law  gives  them  16  Richard  II.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a  high  offence  to  im- 
certain  great  and  high  privileges;  fuch  as  freedom  port  into  England  any  papal  bulls,  or  other  pro- 
from  arrefts,  See.  even  when  no  parliament  is  fitting;  cedes  from  Rome  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  the  of- 
becaufe  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  always  adifting  fenders  (hould  be  attached  by  their  bodies  and 
the  king  with  their  counfel  for  the  common-wealth,  brought  before  the  king  and  his  council  to  anfwer  for 
or  keeping  the  realm  in  fafety  by  their  prowefs  and  fuch  odence  ;  here,  by  the  exprcdion  of  king’s  council, 
va]our_  were  underdood  the  king’s  judges  of  his  courts  of  juf- 

Inftances  of  conventions  of  the  peer3,  to  advife  the  tice,  the  fubjeft-matter  being  legal :  this  being  the  ge- 
king,  have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent ;  though  neral  way  of  interpreting  the  word  council. 
now  fallen  into  difufe,  by  reafon  of  the  more  regular  4.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king 
meetings  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  us  an  is  his  privy  council ,  which  is  generally,  by  way  of  cmi- 
extradl  of  a  record,  5  Henry  IV.  concerning  an  ex-  nence,  called  the  council.  For  an  account  of  its  conlli- 
change  of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Nor-  tution  and  powers,  fee  the  article  PRii'V-Couu.cil. 
thumbeiland,  wherein  the  value  of  each  was  agreed  Aulic  Council.  See  Aulic. 

to  be  ‘fettled  by  advice  of  parliament  (if  any  (hould  Common  Council,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a  court 
be  called  before  the  feafl  of  St  Lucia),  or  olherwife  wherein  are  made  all  bye-laws  which  bind  the  citizens, 
by  advice  of  the  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king  It  confills,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes  ;  an  up- 
promifes  to  ademble  before  the  faid  feaft,  in  cafe  no  per  compofed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  a 
parliament  (hall  be  called.  Many  other  inftances  of  lower,  of  a  number  of  common-council  men,  chofen 
this  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be  found  under  our  ancient  by  the  feveral  wards,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of 
kings  :  though  the  formal  method  of  convoking  them  the  citizens.  .  . 

had  been  fo  long  left  off,  that  when  king  Charles  I.  in  Council  of  War,  an  affembly  of  the  principal  offi- 
1640,'  iffued  out  writs  under  the  great  feal,  to  call  a  cers  f  an  army  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  the  ge- 
council  of  all  the  peers  of  England,  to  meet  and  attend  neral  or  admiral  to  concert  meafures  for  their  conduit 
his  majefty  at  York,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  with  regard  to  fieges,  retreats,  engagements,  & c. 
long  parliament,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as  Council,  in  church- hiflory,  an  affembly  of  prelates 
a  new  invention,  not  before  heard  of;  that  is,  as  he  and  doftors,  met  for  the  regulating  matters  relating  to  , 

explains  himfelf,  fo  old,  that  it  had  not  been  praftifed  the  dodltine  or  difeipline  of  the  church, 
in  fome  hundreds  of  years.  But  though  there  had  not  National  Council,  is  an  affembly  of  prelates  of  3 
for  long  before  been  an  inftance,  nor  has  there  been  nation  under  their  primate  or  patriarch, 
any  fince,  of  affembling  them  in  fo  folemn  a  manner,  Oecumenical  or  General  Council,  is  an  affembly  which 
■  °  reprefenta 
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feprefenta  the  whole  body  of  the  uni ver fat  church.  The 
Romanics  reckon  eighteen  of  them  ;  Ballinger,  in  his 
treatife  de  Conciliis,  fix  ;  Dr  Prideaux,  fcven  ;  aud 
bifhop  Beveridge  has  increafed  the  number  to  eight* 
which,  he  fays*  are  all  the  general  councils  which  have 
ever  been  held  fince  the  time  of  the  firft  Chrillian  em¬ 
peror.  They  are  as  follows:  l.  The  council  of  Nice* 
held  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  on  account 
of  the  herefy  of  Anus*  2.  The  council  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Theodofius  the  Great,  for  much  the  fame  end  that  the 
former  council  was  fummoned.  3.  The  council  of 
Ephefus.  convened  by  Theodofius  the  younger  at  the 
fuit  of  NefloriuSi  4.  The  council  of  Calcedon,  held 
in  the  reign  of  Martianus,  which  approved  of  the  Eu- 
tychian  herefy.  7.  The  fecond  council  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  afTembled  by  the  emperor  Juflinian,  condemned 
the  three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Tneodo- 
rus  of  Mopfueftia,  having  firft  decided  that  it  was  law¬ 
ful  to  anathematize  the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  ns, 
that  they  like  wife  condemned  the  feveral  errors  of  O- 
rigen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
pre-exiilence  of  fouls.  6.  The  third  council  of  C  n- 
ftantinople,  held  by  the  command  of  Conftantius  Po- 
gonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  they  received  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  the  five  firft  general  councils,  and  particularly 
that  againflOrigen  and  Theodornsof  Mopfueftia.  7. The 
fecond  Nicene  council.  8.  Tht  fourth  council  of  Con- 
itantin  ple,afiVmbled  when  Louis  II.  was  emperor  of  the 
Weft.  The  regulations  which  they  made  are  containedin 
twenty- feven  canons,  the  heads  of  which  are  fet  down 
by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred. 

COUNSEL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  advice  or  in- 
Itrudti  n  how  to  behave  in  any  difficult  matter. 

Counsel,  or  Advocates,  in  Englifh  courts  of  lav;,  are 
of  two  fpecies  or  degrees;  Barristers  and  Ser¬ 
jeants.  See  thefe  articles  5  alio  Advocate. 

From  both  thefe  degrees  tome  are  ufually  feledled 
to  be  his  majeftyh>  counfel,  learned  in  the  law  ;  the  two 
principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney  ‘genera!,  and 
Jolicii or  general.  The  firft  king’s  counfel,  und^r  the  de¬ 
gree  ot  fi  rjeant,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  made 
fo  honoris  caufa,  without  either  patent  or  fee:  fo  that 
the  firft  of  the  modern  order  (who  are  now ‘the  fworn 
fervants  of  the  crown,  with  a  ftanding  falary)  feems  to 
have  been  Sir  Francis  North,  afterwards  lord  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  to  king  Charles  II.  Thefe  king’s 
counfel  anfwer,  income  degree,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
revenue,  advocati  £fci>  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
muft  not  be  employed  in  any  caufe  againfl  the  crown 
without  fpecial  licence  ;  in  which  reduction  they  agree 
with  the  advocates  of  the  fife :  but,  in  the  imperial 
law,  the  prohibition  was  carried  ftiil  farther,  and  per¬ 
haps  was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  fovereign  ;  for, 
excepting  fome  peculiar  caufes,  the  fifeal  .advocates 
were  not  permitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  private 
fuits  between  fubjedl  and  lubjedl.  A  cuftom  has  of 
late  years  prevailed  of  granting  letters  patent  of  pre¬ 
cedence  to  fuch  barrifters  as  the  crown  thinks  proper 
to  honour  with  that  mark  of  diftindiion  ;  wheieby  they 
are  intitled  to  fuch  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  afilgn- 
ed  in  their  refpedtive  patents  ;  fometimes  next  after 
the  king’s  attorney-general,  but  ufually  next  after  his 
majefty’s  counfel  next  being.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
jtjueen’e  attorney  and  folicitor- general,  rank  promifeu- 


oufiy  with  the  king’s  counfel  ;  and,  together  with 
them,  fit  within  the  bar  of  their  refpedlive  courts  :  but 
receive  no  falaries,  and  are  not  fworn  ;  and  therefore 
are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  againft  the  crown. 
And  all  other  ferjeants  and  barrifters  indifcriminately, 
(except  in  the  court  of  common- pleas,  where  only 
ferjeants  are  admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  defence  of  any  fuitors,  whether  plaintiff 
or  defendant ;  who  are  therefore  called  their  clients  i 
like  the  dependents  on  the  ancient  Roman  orators, 
Thefe  indeed  p  radii  fed  gratis ,  for  honour  merely,  or 
at  mod  for  the  fake  of  gaining  influence  :  and  fo  like- 
wife  it  is  eft  a  hi  idled  with  us,  that  a  counfel  can  main¬ 
tain  no  adlion  for  his  fees  ;  which  are  given,  not  as 
locatio  vel  condu&io ,  but  as  qutddam  honorarium  ;  not  as 
a  falary  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  coun- 
fellor  cannot  demand  without  doing  \yrong  to  his  re¬ 
putation  ;  as  is  alfo  laid  down  with  regard  to  advocates 
in  the  civil  law,  whofc  honorarium  was  diredled,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  not  to  exceed  in  any  cafe  10, coo 
fefterces,  or  about  L.  80  of  Englifh  money.  And  in 
order  to  encourage  due  freedofn  of  ipeech  in'  the  law¬ 
ful  defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
check  the  unfeemly  licentioufnefs  of  proftitute  and  il¬ 
liberal  men  (a  few  of  whom  may  fometimes  iniinuate 
themfelves  even  into  the  mofl  honourable  profeflims), 
it  hath  been  holden  that  a  counfel  is  not  anfweiable  for 
any  matter  by  him  fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in 
hand,  and  fuggefted  in  the  client’s  inftrudlions  ;  altho’ 
it  fhould  refiedl  upon  the  reputation  of  another,  and 
even  prove  abfolutely  groundltfs ;  but  if  he  mentions 
ah  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon  inllruc- 
tions,  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  he  is 
then  liable  to  an  aClion  from  the  party  injured.  And 
counfel  guilty  of  deceit  and  collufion  are  punifhable  by 
the  ftatute  Weftrri  1.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  28.  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  perpetual  filence  in  the 
courts  :  a  punifhment  ftili  fometimes  inflidied  for  grofe 
miidemf  anourg  in  pra&ice. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  general,  a  perfon  who  advifes 
another :  thus  we  fay,  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  privy 
counfellor,  &c. 

Counsellor  at  Law,  a  perfon  retained  by  a  client 
to  plead  his  caufe  in  a  public  court  of  judicature.  See 
Advocate,  Barrister,  Counsel,  and  Serjeant. 

Privy- Counsellor.  See  Print Council. 

COUNT,  (Comes),  a  nobleman  who  poffdTes  a 
domain  eredled  into  a  county.  See  Viscount. 

Englifh  a'nd  Scottifh  'counts  we  diftinguifh  by  the 
title  of  earls ;  foreign  ones  ftiil  retain  their  proper 
name.  The  dignity  of  a  count  is  a  mediuln  between 
that  of  a  duke  and  a  baron — According  to  the  modern 
ufe,  moft  plenipotentiaries  and  ambafladors  aflame  the 
title  of  counts,  though  they  have  no  county  ;  as  the 
count  d’Avaux,  Sec* 

Anciently,  all  generals,  counfellors,  judges,  and  fe* 
cretaries  of  cities  under  Charlemagne,  were  called  counts; 
the  diftinguiihing  charadler  of  a  duke  and  count  be¬ 
ing  this,  that  the  latter  had  but  one  town  under  him, 
but  the  former  feveral. 

A  count  has  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet, 
adorned  with  three  precious  ftones,  and  furra minted 
with  three  large  pearls,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle 
and  extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the 
reft. 


Count® 
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£  *mt.  Counts  were  originally  ords  of  the  court,  or  of  the 
— V”“'  emperor’s  retinue,  and  had  their  name  comites ,  a  coml- 
t&ndo ,  or  a  commeando  :  hence  thofe  w  ho  were  always 
in  the  palace,  or  at  the  emncror’s  fide,  were  called 
counts  palatine,  or  comites  a  latere  See  Palatine. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  comites  among 
the  Romans  was  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  prcconiuls  and  propraetors  into  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  there  to  ferve  the  commonwealth  ;  as  the  tri¬ 
bunes,  prsefe£s»  feribes,  See. 

Under  the  emperors,  collides  were  the  officers  of 
the  palace.  The  origin  of  what  we  now  call  counts 
feems  owing  to  Auguftus,  who  took  feveral  fenators  to 
be  his  comites,  as  Dion  obferves,  i.  e .  to  accompany 
him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  afii ft:  him  in  the 
hearing  of  caufes ;  which  were  thus  judged  with  the 
fame  authority  as  in  full  fenate.  Gallienus  feems  to 
have  abolifhed  this  council,  by  forbidding  the  fenator3 
being  found  in  the  armies  :  and  none  of  his  fucceffors 
re-eftablifhed  it- 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  emperor  were  really  counts, 
comites ,  h  e.  companions  of  the  piince  ;  and  they 
fometimes  took  the  title  thereof,  but  always  with  the 
addition  of  the  emperor’s  name  whom  they  accom¬ 
panied  :  fo  that  it  was  rather  a  mark  of  their  office 
than  a  title  of  dignity. — Conflantine  was  the  firft  who 
converted  it  into  a  dignity ;  and  under  him  it  was 
that  the  name  was  firft  given  abfolutely.  The  name 
once  eftablifhed,  was  in  a  little  time  indifferently  con¬ 
ferred,  not  only  on  thofe  who  followed  the  court,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor,  but  alfo  on  moft  kinds  of 
officers  ;  a  long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Du-Cange. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that  Conftantine  divided  the  counts 
'into  three  claffes:  the  firft  bore  the  title  of  illujlres ; 
the  fecond  that  of  clar'ffimi,  and  afterwards  fpeQabiles  ; 
the  third  were  called  pirfefiijjhm.  Of  the  two  firft  claffes 
wts  the  fenate  compofed  ;  thofe  of  the  third  had  no 
place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  feveral  other  of  the 
privileges  of  fenators. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at 
fea  ;  fome  in  a  civil,  fome  in  a  religious,  and  fome  in 
a  legal  capacity  :  as  comes  ararl:,  comes  facrarum  large - 
tlonum ,  conies  facri  confjlorii,  comes  curia ,  comes  capella , 
comes  archiatrcrum,  conies  commer riorum ,  comes  vejilarlus , 
comes  horreorwn,  conies  opfonlorum.  or  annona *  comes  do-, 
mejllcorum,  comes  e quorum  reglorum  or  comes  Jlalull,  co¬ 
mes  do  mo  rum,  comes  excubitorum,  comes  notariorum ,  comes 
legum  or  prof effor  Injure,  conies  hmltum  or  marcarum,  coi 
vies  port  us  Roma,  comes  patrimonii,  See. 

The  Francs,  Germans,  See.  paffing  into  Gaul  and 
Germany,  did  not  abohfh  the  form  of  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment;  and  as  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces 
were  called  counts *  comites ,  and  dukesi  duces,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  called  fo.  They  commanded  in  time  of 
war;  and  in,  time,  of  peace  they  adminiftered  jullice. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the 
ordinary  judges  and  governors  of  the  cities. 

Thefe  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the.  dukes  and 
counts  who  prefrded  over  provinces  ;  the  firft  beir.g 
conftiuited  in  the  particular  cities  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  latter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in 
nothing  inferior  to‘  dukes,  who  themfelves  were  only 
governors  of  provinces.  Under  the  lafl  of  the  fecond 
race  of  French  kings,  they  got  their  dignity  rendered 
hereditary,  and  even  ufurped  the  fovereignty  when 


Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown  :  his  authority  was 
not  fufficient  to  oppofe  their  encroachments:  and  hence 
it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in  their 
arms  ;  they  affumed  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  rights  of 
fovereigns  in  their  particular  diltri&s  or  counties. 
But,  by  degrees,  moft  of  the  counties  became  re*uni* 
ted  to  the  crown. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  very  different 
from  what  it  was  anciently  ;  being  now  no  more  than 
a  title,  which  a  king  grants  upon  ereding  a  territory 
into  a  county,  with  a  referve  of  jurifdidion  and  fove^ 
reignty  to  himfdf.  At  firft  there  was  no  claufe  in 
the  patent  of  eredion,  intimating  the  reveifion  of  the 
county  to  the  crown  in  default  of  heirs  male ;  but 
Charles  IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous,  or¬ 
dained  that  duchies  and  counties,  in  default  of  heirs 
male,  fficuld  return  to  the  crown. 

The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  mar* 
quifes  has  been  formerly  much  controverted  :  the  rea- 
fon  was,  that  there  are  counts  who  are  peers  of  France, 
but  no  marquifes  :  but  the  point  is  now  given  up,  and 
marquifes  take  place  ;  though  anciently,  when  counts 
were  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a  level  even 
with  dukes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  ob ferved  by  Camden, 
gave  the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles  ;  annex¬ 
ing  it  to  this  or  that  county  or  province,  and  allotting 
for  their  maintenance  a  certain  proportion  of  money, 
ariling  from  the  prince’s  profits  in  the  pleadings  and 
forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  To  this  purpofe  he  quotes 
an  ancient  record,  thus  :  Hen.  II.  Rex  Anglia  Iris 
verbis  comltem  creavlt ;  friatls  -  tics  fcclffe  Hugonem  Bigot 
com ittm  de  Ncrf.  SAc.  de  tertio  denarii  ds  Norwich  &.■ 
Norfolk,  fuut  allquls  comes  Anglia,  &C. 

The  Germans  call  a  count ,  graaf,  or graff;  which,  . 
according  to  a  modern  critic,  properly  fignifies  / 
and  is  derived  from  gravlo  or graffo,  of  }**>*?«■>>  I  write . 
They  have  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  counts  or  grafts ; 
as  landgraves,  marchgraves,  burg-graves,  and  palf 
graves,  or  counts  palatine.  Thefe  laft  are  of  two  kinds ? 
the  former  are  of  the  number  of  princes,  and  have  the 
inveftiture  of  a  palatinate ;  the  others  have  only  the 
tide  of  count  palatine  without  the  inveftiture  of  any  pa¬ 
latinate.  Some  affert,  that  by  publicly  profeffing  the 
imperial  laws  for  twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the 
dignity  of  a  count  palatine;  and  there  are  inftances  of 
profeiTors  in  law  who  have  affumed  the  title  accord-, 
ingly  :  but  there  are  others  who  queftion  this  right. 

Count*  in  law,  denotes  the  original  declaration  in 
a  real  adlion  ;  as  the  declaration  is  in  a  perfonal  one  : 
the  libellus  of  the  civilians  anfwers  to  both. — Yet* 
count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  confounded, 
and  ufed  for  each  other  ;  as,  count  in  debt*  count  in 
appeal,  &c. 

Cou'zsr -Wheel,  in  the  linking,  part  of  a  clock,  a 
wheel  which  moves  round  once  in  i  2  or  24  hours.  It 
is  fometimes  called  the  locking-wheel .  See  Clock-Mu- 
king. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
fition  of .  diverfe  words  of  our  language,  and  general¬ 
ly  implies  eppofition  ;  but  when  applied  to  deeds, 
means  an  exaA  copy  kept  of  the  contrary  party,  and 
fometimes  figned  by  both  parties. 

CouNTER-Changed ,  in  heraldry,  the  intermixture,  or 
oppofition  of  any  metal  with  a  colour. 

4 ,  Coux- 


Count, 

Counter. 
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Counter  Counrsn-Flery,  in  heraldry,  Is  faid  of  a  treffure  body  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other;  but  continues 
II  whofc  flower-de-luce  are  oppofite  to  others.  See  He-  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being  equally  on  his  ftir 
Counter-  *  ’  '*  1 — ^  -  -  r~~ 


Courts 


in  trie  miUQie  Ol  uie  IdUUlC,  UClilg  equally  UII  ma  itu-  q 

raldry.  *  rups,  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  fea-  f _ 

Counter- Drawing,  in  painting,  is  the  copying  a  fonable  aids.  . 

deligu,  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen-cloth,  an  COUNI  ER-potent  (Contre  potence),  in  herald- 
oiled  paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter,  where  the  ry,  is  reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vair  and  ermine;  but 
flrokes  appearing  through  are  followed  with  a  pencil,  compofed  of  fuch  pieces  as  reprefent  the  tops  of 
with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on  crutches,  called  m  French  potences,  and  in  old  Englifh 
glafs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares  potents .  . 

with  filk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  inftru-  Counter- Proof,  in  rolhng-prefs  printing,  a  print 

ments  invented  for  the  purpofe,  as  the  parallelogram.  taken  off  from  another  frefh  printed  ;  which  by  being 
CouNTFR-Ermine,  in  heraldry,  is  the  contrary  of  pafTed  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  form- 
ermine,  being  a  black  field  with  white  fpots.  er,  but  inverted.  To  coiniter-prove,  is  alfo  to  pafs  a 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  law,  are  perfons  that  ob-  defign  in  black  head,  or  red  chalk,  through  the  prete, 
tain  any  money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  falfe 


cam  (uiji  - t 

tokens,  who  being  convi&ed  before  juftices  of  affize 
or  of  the  peace,  &c.  are  to  fuffer  fuch  punifhment  as 
fhall  be  thought  fit  to  be  infli&ed  under  death,  as  im- 
prifonments,  pillory,  See. 

COUNTER-foil,  or  Counter-stock,  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  that  part  of  an  ally  which  is  kept  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  court. 

CouNTER-Guard,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  raifed 
before  the  point  of  a  baftion,  confiding  of  two  long 
.faces  parallel  to  the  facea  of  the  baftion,  making  a 
faliant  angle  :  they  are  fometimes  of  other  fliapes,  or 
otherwife  fituated. 

CouNTER-Light,  or  Counter-jour ,  a  light  oppofite  to 
any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  difadvantage.  A 
fingle  counter-light  is  fufficient  to  take  away  all  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  painting.  . 

Counter- March,  in  military  affairs,  a  change  of  the 
face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  means  thofe 
that  were  in  the  front  come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  al¬ 
fo  fignifies  returning,  or  marching  back  again. 

CouNTER-Mine,  in  war,  a  well  and  gallery  drove 
and  funk  till  it  meet  the  enemy’s  mine  to  prevent  its 
cffe£l. 

Counter- Paled,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  efcutcheon 
is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  peifeffe,  the  two 
colours  being  counter-changed  ;  fo  that  the  upper  are 
of  one  colour  and  the  lower  of  another. 

CouNTER-Part,  in  mufic,  denotes  one  part  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  another.  Thus  the  bafs  is  faid  to  be  a  coun¬ 
ter-part  to  the  treble. 

Counter- Paffant,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  are 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  feems  to  go  quite  the 
contrary  way  from  the  other. 

Coun  ter  •'Point,  in  mufic  :  a  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  prepofition  contra  and  the  verb  pungere ;  becaufe 
the  mufical  characters  by  which  the  notes  in  each  part 
are  fignified  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  each  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  each  as  to  fhow  how  the  parts  anfwer  one  ano¬ 
ther.  See  Composition. 

CouNTER-Pointed  ( Contre-pointe ),  in  heraldry,  is 
when  two  chevrons  in  one  efcutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  rifing  as  ufual  from  the  bafe,  and  the 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief ;  fo  that  they  are 
counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  They  may  alfo 
he  counter-pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 


after  having  moiftened  with  a  fponge  both  that  and 
the  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be  taken. 

Counter- Quartered  {contre-ecartele ) ,  in  heraldry,  de¬ 
notes  the  efcutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

CouNTER-Saliant,  is  when  two  beafts  are  borne  in 
a  coat  leaping  from  each  other  dire&ly  the  contrary 
way. 

CouNTRR-Scarp,  in  fortification,  is  properly  the  ex¬ 
terior  talus  or  flop  of  the  ditch;  but  ic  is  often  taken 
for  the  covered  way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  fenfe  we 
fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themfelves  on  the  coun¬ 
terscarp.  Angle  of  the  counter- fcaip,  is  that  made  by 
two  fides  of  the  counter-fcarp  meeting  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  curtain. 

CouNTER-Signing ,  the  flgning  the  writing  of  a  fupe- 
rior  in  quality  of  fecretary.  Thus  charters  are  figned 
by  the  king,  and  countei-figned  by  a  fecretary  of  ftate, 
or  lord  chancellor. 

CouNTER-Time ,  in  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  re¬ 
finance  of  a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the 
meafure  of  his  manege,  occafioned  eithei  by  a  bad 
horfeman  or  by  the  malice  of  the  horfe. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  counting-board  in 
a  fliop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  ilamp  on  it* 
ufed  in  playing  at  cards. 

Counter  of  a  Horfe ,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  fore¬ 
hand  which  lies  between  the  fhoulders  and  under  the 
neck, 

Counters  in  a  Ship,  are  two.  I.  The  hollow  arch¬ 
ing  fiom  the  gallery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftraight 
piece  of  the  ftern,  is  called  the  upper-counter.  2.  The 
lower  counter  is  between  the  tranlom  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  gallery. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  prifons  in  the 
city  of  London,  viz.  the  Poultry  and  Woodftreet. 

COUNTORS,  Contours,  or  Counters,  has  been 
ufed  for  ferjeants  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a  caufe, 
or  to  fpeak  for  their  client  in  any  court  of  law. 

It  is  of  thefe  Chaucer  fpeaks  : 

- A  fheriffhad  he  been,  and  a  contour, 

Was  no  where  fuch  a  worthy  vavafour. 

They  were  anciently  called  ferjeant  contours. 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  miners,  a  term  or  ap¬ 
pellation  they  give  to  their  works  under  ground. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed  indiffer- 
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he  counter-pointed  wnen  mey  are  rounaea  upon  ine  ^ 

fides  of  the  fhield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  cad-  ently  to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  province,  or  letter 

~A  muntrr.bninted  in  feffe.  diftrift.  But  its  moft  frequent  ufe  is  in  contradiftinc- 


ed  counter -pointed  in  feffe. 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty 
of  the  a&ion  and  feat  of  a  horfe-man  ;  fo  that  in  all 
the  motions  made  by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his 
93«  5 


diftribL  But  its  moft  frequent  ufe  is  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  town.. 

CouNTRY-Dance  is  of  Engllfh  origin,  though  now 
tranfplanted  into  almoft  all  the  countries  and  courts  of 

Eu- 
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County.  Europe.  There  is  no  eftablifhed  rule  for  the  ccmpo-  freeholders  are  to  make,  as  formerly  of  fh e riffs  and  coil- 
r — ^  fition  of  tunes  to  this  dance,  becaufe  there  is  in  mufic  fervators  of  the  peace,  and  ftill  of  coroners,  verderors, 
no  kind  of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  meafured  and  knights  of  the  fhire,  mult  ever  be  made  in  plenoco - 
by  the  motions  common  in  dancing;  and  there  are  few  mitatu ,  or  in  full  county-court.  By  the  ftatute  2. 
fong  tunes  of  any  note  within  the  lad  century,  that  Edw.  VI.  c.  25.  no  county-court  {hall  be  adjourned 
have  not  been  applied  to  country* dances.  longer  than  for  one  month,  confiding  of  28  days.  And 

COUNTY,  in  geography,  originally  fignified  the  this  was  alfo  the  ancient  ufage,  as  appears  from  the 
territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  but  now  it  is  ufed  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  elder:  prepojitus  (that  is,  the 
fame  fenfe  with  {hire  ;  the  one  word  coming  from  the  fheriff )  ad  quartam  circiter  feptimanam  frequentem  populi 
French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon. — In  this  view,  a  .concionem  celebrato  ;  tuique jus  dicito ;  litefque  Jingulas  di- 
county  is  a  circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm  ;  into  fif-  rimtlo .  In  thofe  times  the  county-court  was  a  court 
ty-two  of  which,  the  whole  land,  England  and  Wales,  of  great  dignity  and  fplendour,  the  bifhop  and  the 
is  divided  for  its  better  government  and  the  more  ealdorman  (or  earl),  with  the  principal  men  of  the  fhire, 
eafy  adminiftration  of  juflice.  fitting  therein  to  adminifter  juftice  both  in  lay  and  ec- 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  feveral  counties,  clefiaftical  caufes.  But  its  dignity  was  much  impaired, 
excepting  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Durham,  when  the  bifhop  was  prohibited,  and  the  earl  neglec- 
every  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appointed,  under  ted  to  attend  it.  And,  in  modern  times,  as  proceed- 
the  denomination  of faerijfs.  Other  officers  of  the  fe-  ings  are  removeable  from  hence  into  the  king’s  fupe- 
veral  counties  are,  a  lord  lieutenant,  who  has  the  com-  rior  courts,  by  writ  of  pone  or  recordare ,  in  the  fame 
mand  of  the  militia  of  the  county;  cuilodes  rotulo-  manner  as  from  hundred- courts  and  courts-baron  ;  and 
rum,  juftices  of  peace,  bailiffs,  high-conilable,  and  co-  as  the  fame  writ  of  falfe  judgment  may  be  had,  in  na- 
roner.  ture  of  a  writ  of  error,  this  has  occafioned  the  fame 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties,  there  are  three  of  fpecial  difufe  of  bringing  adtions  therein, 
note,  which  are  therefore  termed  counties  palatine ,  as  COUPAR,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Scotland,  capi* 
Lancafler,  Chefter,  and  Durham.  See  Palatine.  tal  of  the  county  of  Fife,  fituated  about  10  miles  weft 
Countt- Corporate ,  is  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities,  of  St  Andrew’s  :  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  56.  20.*— 
or  ancient  boroughs,  on  which  our  monarchs  have  Coufar  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  fhire  of  An- 
thought  fit  to  beftow  extraordinary  privileges;  annex-  gus,  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  in  the  linen  trade, 
ing  to  them  a  particular  territory,  land,  orjurifdic-  COUPED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  head, 
tion;  and  making  them  counties  of  themfelves,  to  be  or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
governed  by  their  own  fheriffs  and  magiftrates.  fmooth;  diflinguifhing  it  from  that  which  is  called  eraf- 

CouNrr-Court,  in  Englifh  law,  a  cotirt  incident  to  fed ,  that  is,  forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged 
the  jurifdidlion  of  the  fheriff.  *  It  is  not  a  court  of  re-  and  uneven. 

cord,  but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under  Couped,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignifiy  fuch  croffes,  bars, 
the  value  of  40  s.  Over  fome  of  which  caufes  thefe  bends,  chevrons,  Sc c.  as  do  not  touch  the  fides  of  the 
inferior  courts  have,  by  the  exprefs  words  of  the  fta-  efcutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them, 
tute  of  Gloucefter,  a  jurifdidlion  totally  exclufive  of  COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg 
the  king’s  fuperior  courts.  For  in  order  to  be  inti-  is  a  little  bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground ;  and 
tied  to  fue  an  adlion  of  trefpafs  for  goods  before  the  with  the  other  a  motion  is  made  forwards, 
king’s  jufticiars,  the  plaintiff  is  diredled  to  make  affi*  The  word  in  the  original  French  fignifies  a  cut. 
davit  that  the  caufe  of  adlion  does  really  and  bone fde  COUPLE-closs,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
amount  to  40  s.  which  affidavit  is  now  unaccountably  chevron,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except  there  be  a 
difufed,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  The  fta-  chevron  between  them,  faith  Guillim,  though  Bloom 
tute  alfo  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  many  gives  an  inftance  to  the  contrary* 
perfonal  adlions,  where  the  jury  affefs  lefs  damages  COUPLET,  a  divifion  of  a  hymn,  ode,  fong,  &c. 
than  40  s.  a  power  to  certify  the  fame  and  abridge  wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  meafure,  of  verfes, 
the  plaintiff  of  his  full  cofts,  was  alfo  meant  to  pre-  is  found  in  each  part ;  which  divifions,  in  odes,  are 
vent  vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs;  who,  for  pur-  td^^Jlrophes. — Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word,  is 
pofes  of  mere  oppreffiort,  might  be  inclinable  to  infti-  frequently  made  to  fignify  a  couple  of  verfes. 
tute  fuch  fuits  in  the  fuperior  courts  for  injuries  of  a  COURAGE,  in  ethics,  is  that  quality  of  the  mind, 
trifling  value.  The  county-court  may  alfo  hold  plea  derived  either  from  conftitution  or  principle,  or  both, 
of  many  real  adlions,  and  of  all  perfonal  adlions  to  any  that  enables  men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers, 
amount,  by  virtue  of  a  fpecial  writ  called  jujlicies ;  See  Fortitude. 

which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  fheriff  for  the  fake  of  COURANT,  a  French  term  fynonymous  with  cur» 
dipatch  to  do  the  fame  juftice  in  his  county-court,  as  rent ,  and  properly  fignifies  running.  See  Current. 
might  otherwife  be  had  at  Weftminfter.  The  free-  Cottrant,  is  alfo  a  term  in  mufic  and  dancings 
holders  of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court,  being  ufed  to  exprefs  both  the  tune  or  air  and  the  dance, 
and  the  fheriff  is  the  minifterial  officer.  The  great  With  regard  to  the  ftrft,  courant ,  or  currant ,  is  a  piece 
conflux  of  freeholders,  which  are  fuppofed  always  to  of  mufic  in  triple  time  :  the  air  of  the  courant  is  or- 
attend  at  the  county-court  (which  Spelman  calls  forum  dinarily  noted  in  triples  of  minims;  the  parts  to  be 
fhleia  jujlitia  et  'iheatrum  comitiva  potejlatis is  the  rea-  repeated  twice.  It  begins  and  ends  when  he  who 
fori  why  all  adls  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every  lef-  beats  the  meafure  falls  his  hand  ;  in  contradiftindtion 
fion  were  wont  to  be  there  publifhed  by  the  fheriff ;  from  the  faraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when  the 
why  all  outlawries  of  abfconding  offenders  are  there  hand  is  raifed.  With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant 
proclaimed  ;  and  why  all  popular  eledlions  which  the  was  long  the  moll  common  of  all  the  dances  pradtifed 
Vol.V.  Part II.  3  R,  in 
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Courap,  in  England:  it  confifts,  effentially,  of  a  time,  a  (lep, 

Courayer.  a  kalance,  and  a  coupee  ;  though  it  alfo  admits  of  other 
motions.  Formerly  they  leaped  their  Heps  ;  in  which 
point,  the  courant  differed  from  the  low  dance  and  pa- 
vades.  There  are  fimple  courants  and  figured  cou- 
rants,  all  danced  by  two  perfons. 

COURAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  diffemper 
very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  bread,  and  face  :  the  itching  is  almofl  perpe¬ 
tual  ;  and  the  fcratching  is  followed  by  great  pain  and 
a  di (charge  of  matter,  which  makes  the  linen  (lick  fo 
to  the  (kin  as  not  eafily  to  be  feparated  without  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  cruft.  Courap  ia  a  general  name  for  any 
fort  of  itch  ;  but  this  diftemper  is  thus  called  by  wayj>f 
eminence.  It  is  fo  contagious  that  few  efcape  it.  For 
the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  ufed,  and  ex¬ 
ternally  the  fublimate  in  a  fmall  quantity  is  a  good  to¬ 
pic. 

COURAYER  (Peter  Francis),  a  Roman  .Ca¬ 
tholic  clergyman,  dillinguifhed  by  great  moderation, 
charity,  and  temper,  concerning  religious  affairs,  as  well 
as  by  learning,  was  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy, 

1 68 1.  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to  our  archbifhop 
Wake  for  the  relolution  of  fome  doubts,  concerning 
the  epifcopal  fucceffiori  in  England,  and  the  validity 
of  our  ordinations  :  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the 
friendly  correfpondence  which  had  paffed  between  the 
archbifhop  and  M.  du  Pin  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  arch- 
bi(hop  fent  him  exa&  copies  of  the  proper  records.; 
and  on  thefe  he  built  his  “  Defence  of  Englifh  Ordi¬ 
nations,”  which  was  publiflied  in  Holland,  1727 . 
This  expoiing  him  to  a  profecution  in  his  own  country, 
he  took  refuge  in  England  ;  where  he  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  prefented  the  fame  year  by  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  with  a  do&or’s  degree.  As  it  is  fomewhat 
uncommon  for  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  degrees  in  divinity  by  Proteftant  univerfities, 
the  curious  may  be  gratified  with  a  fight  of  the  diplo¬ 
ma,  and  the  do&or’s  letter  of  thanks,  in  “The  prefent 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  June  1728. 
In  1736,  he  tranffated  into  French,  and  publifhed, 
“  Father  Paul’s  Hillory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  in 
2  vols.  folio,  and  dedicated  it  to  queen  Caroline ;  who 
augmented  to  200 1.  a  penfion  of  look  a  year,  which 
he  had  obtained  before  from  the  court.  The  learned 
Jer.  Maikland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bowyer,  Sep¬ 
tember  1746,  fays,  “Mr  Clarke  has  given  me  F. 
Courayer’s  tranflation  of  the  Hillory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  with  whofe  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  pleafed, 
that  if  he  be  no  more  a  Papift  in  other  tenets  than  he 
is  in  thofe  he  mentions  (which  are  many,  and  of  the 
mod  diftingiulhed  clafs),  I  dare  fay  there  are  very  few 
confiderate  Proteftants  who  are  not  a3  good  Catholics 
as  he  is.”  His  works  are  many,  and  all  in  French  : 
he  tranffated  Sleidan’s  “  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.” 
He  died  in  1776,  after  two  days  illnefs,  at  the  age  of 
;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Weftminfter- 
abbey.  In  his  will,  dated  Feb.  3d  1774,  he  declares, 
that  he  “  dies  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  but 
without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions  and  fu- 
peiftitions  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Ro- 
miffi  church,  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and  femi- 
aaries}  and  which  they  have  infilled  on  as  articles 
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of  faith,  though  to  him  they  appear  to  be  not  only. not  Courbari} 
founded  in  truth,  but  alfo  to  be  highly  improbable.”  U 
And  bis  practice  was  conformable  to  this  declaration  ;  QUr  e>  I 
for  at  London  he  conftantly  went  to  mafs,  and  at  Eal-  I 

ing  in  the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  con- 
llantly  attended  the  fervice  of  the  pariffi  church  ;  de¬ 
claring  at  all  times,  that  he  “  had  great  fatisfa&ion  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England.” 

COURBARIL.  See  Hymenea. 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  (from  the  French  courir ^ 

’  “  to  tun,”)  a  meffenger  fent  poft,  or  expiefs,  to  car¬ 
ry  difpatches. 

Antiquity,  too,  had  its  couriers.  We  meet  with, 
two  kinds :  1 .  Thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the 
Greeks  hemerodromi ,  q.  d.  “  couriers  of  a  day.”  Pliny, 

Corn.  Nepos,  and  Caefar,  mention  fome  of  thefe  wdio 
would  run  20,  30,  36,  and  in  the  circus  even  40 
leagues  per  day.  2.  Riding  couiiers  (curfores  eqvU 
tanies ),  who  changed  horfes,  as  the  modern  cou¬ 
riers  do. 

Xenophon  attributes  the  firft  couriers  to  Cyrus. 
Herodotus  fays,  they  were  very  ordinary  among  the 
Perfians,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
fwift  than  thefe  kind  of  meffengers.  “  Tha?  prince 
(fays  Xenophon)  examined  how  far  a  horfe  would  go 
in  a  day ;  and  built  (lables,  at  fuch  diflances  from 
each  other,  where  he  lodged  horfes,  and  perfons  to 
take  care  of  them;  and  at  each  place  kept  a  perfon 
always  ready  to  take  the  packet,  mount  a  frefh  horfe, 
and  forward  it  to  the  next  ftage  :  and  thus  quite 
through  his  empire.” 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  had  any  regular  fixed  couriers  till  the  time 
of  Auguftus :  under  that  prince  they  travelled  in 
cars  ;  though  it  appears  from  Socrates  they  after¬ 
wards  went  on  horfeback.  Under  the  weftern  em¬ 
pire,  they  were  called  viator es;  and  under  that  of 
Conftantinople,  curfores  :  whence  the  modern  name. 

See  Post. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  fituated  between  E.  Long. 

21.  26.  and  between  N.  Lat.  56.  30.  and  57.  30.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwina,  which  divides  it  from 
Livonia,  on  the  noith;  by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  Samogitia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on 
the  weft  ;  being  130  miles  long  and  3Q  broad.  This 
duchy  was  formerly  independent,  and  elected  their  own. 
duke  ;  but  is  now  fubjedt  to  Ruffia. 

COURSE  ( route ),  in  navigation,  the  angle  con¬ 
tained  between  the  neared  meridian  and  that  point  of 
the  compafs  upon  which  a  (hip  fails  in  any  particular 
direction. 

Course,  in  architecture,  denotes  a  continued  range 
of  (tones,  level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  ;  and  not  interrupted  by 
any  aperture.  It  forms  a  parapet  to  the  intei  medi¬ 
ate  fpace  between  the  body  of  the*  building  and  the 
wings. 

Course  of  Plinths ,  is  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  of 
(lone  or  plafter  in  the  face  of  a  building  j  to  mark 
the  feparation  of  the  (lories. 

Course  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  time  ordinarily  fpent 
in  learning  the  principles  of  a  fcience,  or  the  ufual 
points  and  queftions  therein.  Thus,  a  ftudent  is  faid 
to  have  finiffied  his  courfe  in  the  humanity,  in  philo- 
fophy,  &c. 
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fourfc  Course  Is  alfo  ufed  for  the  elements  of  an  art  ex- 
II  hlhited  and  explained,  either  in  writing  or  by  a&ual 
Courting.  eXper|ment.  v  Hence  our  courfes  of  philofophy,  anato- 
"  '  my,  chemiftry,  mathematics,  Sec.  probably  fo  called  as 
going  throughout  or  running  the  whole  length  or 
c  >urfe  of  the  art,  See, 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  fails  of 
a  fhip  are  diftinguifhed,  viz.  the  main-fail,  the  fore¬ 
fail,  and  the  mizen  :  the  mizen- flay- fail  and  fore-fail 
are  alfo  fometimes  comprehended  in  this  denomina¬ 
tion  ;  as  are  the  main-llay-fails  of  all  brigs  and  fchoon- 
ers.  See  Sail. 

COURSING,  among  fportfmen.  There  are  three 
feveral  forts  of  courfe3  with  gre-hounds  :  i .  At  the  hare ; 
2.  At  the  fox  ;  and,  3.  At  the  deer. 

For  the  deer,  there  are  two  fort3  of  courfes  ;  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  the  other  either  in  the  foreft 
or  the  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  courfe,  there  mud 
be  the  gre-hound  and  the  terrier,  and  the  mongrel 
gre-hound,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  drive  away  the 
deer  before  the  gre-houiids  are  flipped  ;  a  brace  or 
a  leafh  are  the  ufual  number  flipped  at  a  time,  fel- 
dom  at  the  utmoft  more  than  two  brace.  In  ccur- 
fing  the  deer  iu  the  foreft  or  purlieu,  there  are  two 
ways  in  ufe  :  the  one  is  courfing  from  wood  to  wood  ; 
and  the  other,  upon  the  lawns  clofe  by  the  keeper’s 
lodge.  In  the  cour*fing  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way 
•  is  to  throw  in  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to 
bring  out  the  deer  ;  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is 
not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  fore, 
or  forrel,  then  you  are  not  to  flip  your  gre-hounds, 
which  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
keepers,  who  can  guefs  very  well  on  thefe  occafions, 
expe&  that  the  deer  will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer 
come  out,  and  it  is  fufpe&ed  that  the  brace  or  leafh  of 
gre-hounds  flipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  is  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a  couple  of  frefh 
gre-hounds. 

The  courfing  upon  the  lawn  1*3  th&  moft  agreeable 
of  all  other  wap.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this, 
he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  the  courfe  ;  and  then,  by  co¬ 
ming  under  the  wind,  the  gre-hound  may  be  brought 
r.ear  enough  to  be  flipped  for  a  fair  courfe. 

The  bell  method  of  courfing  the  hare,  is  to  go  out 
and  find  a  hare  fitting  ;  which  is  eafily  done  in  the 
fummer,  by  walking  acrofs  the  lands,  either  ftubble, 
fallow,  or  corn  grounds,  and  calling  the  eye  up  and 
down  :  for  in  fummer  they  frequent  thofe  places  for 
fear  of  the  ticks,  which  are  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  feakm ;  and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the 
trees  offend  them.  The  reft  of  the  year  there  is 
more  trouble  required ;  as  the  bufhes  and  thickets 
mud  be  beat  to  roufe  them,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
lie  fo  clofe,  that  they  will  not  ibir  till  the  pole  almolt 
touches  them  :  the  fportfmen  are  always  pleafed  with 
this,  as  it  promifes  a  good  courfe.  if  a  hare  lies  near 
any  clofe  or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it 
is  always  to  be  expe&ed  that  fhe  will  take  to  that  im¬ 
mediately  on  being  put  up  ;  all  the  company  are  there¬ 
fore  to  ride  up  and  put  themfelves  between  her  and 
the  covert  before  (he  is  put  up,  that  fhe  may  take  the 
other  way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a  hare 
is  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground,  or 
law,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  to  let  her  run  1  2  fcore 
yards,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  gre-hounds  are  flip¬ 


ped  at  her  ;  otherwife  fhe  is  killed  too  foon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fport  is  thrown  away,  and  the  pleafure  of 
obferving  the  feveral  turnings  and  windings  that  the 
creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all  loft.  A  good 
fportfman  had  rather  fee  a  hare  fave  herfelf  after  a  fair 
courfe,  than  fee  her  murdered  by  the  gre-hounds  as 
.foon  as  fhe  is  up. 

In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art  is  required,  than 
{landing  clofe,  and  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of 
fome  grove  where  it  is  expedled  he  will  come  out  ; 
and  when  he  is  come  out,  he  muft  have  head  enough 
allowed  him,  otherwife  he  will  return  back  to  the  co* 
vert.  The  flowed:  gre-hound  will  be  able  to  over¬ 
take  him,  after  all  the  odds  of  diftance  neceffary ;  and 
the  only  danger  is  the  fpoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  too  frequently  happens.  For  this  reafon,  no 
gre-hound  of  any  value  fhould  be  run  at  this  courfe  ; 
but  the  ftrong,  hard,  bitter  dogs,  that  will  feize  any 
thing. 

The  laws  of  courfing  eftablifhed  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  fportfmen  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  thefe : 

1.  He  that  is  chofen  fewterer*  or  letter* loofe  of  the 
dogs,  fuall  receive  the  gre-hounds  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  leafn  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the 
field;  he  is  to  march  next  to  the  hare- finder,  or  him 
who  is  to  ftart  the  hare,  until  he  come  to  the  form  ; 
and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  tide¬ 
ways,  but  all  ftraight  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40 
yards.  2,  A  hare  ought  never  to  be  courfed  with 
more  than  a  brace  of  greyhounds.  3.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  fohoes  before  he  puts 
her  up  from  hei  form  or  feat,  to  the  end  that  the  dogs 
may  be  prepared  and  attend  her  darting.  4.  If 
there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  lofing  the  hare, 
fhe  fliould  have  about  twelve  fcore  yaids  law.  5.  The 
dog  that  gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  cote,  flip,  nor  wrench,  wins  the  wager.  6.  A 
go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted  equivalent 
to  two  turns.  7.  If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  to  the  laft  covert  wins.  8.  If  any  dog  turns  the 
hare,  ferves  himfelf,  and  turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much 
as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  elleemed  as  much  as  two 
turns.  9.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears 
the  hare  fhall  win  ;  and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe 
fliall  then  be  judged  dead,  10.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall 
in  his  courfe,  and  yet  perform  his  part,  he  may 
challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 
gave.  11.  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  ferve  himfelf, 
and  give  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  fhall  Hand 
dill  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the 
covert,  although  he  gives  no  other,  fhall  be  adjudged 
to  win  the  wager.  12.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog  be  rid 
over  in  the  courfe,  that  courfe  fliall  be  adjudged  void, 
and  he  that  did  the  mifehief  is  to  make  reparation  to  the 
owner.  13.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  laft  turn,  and 
there  be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that  gives 
the  odd  turn  wins.  14.  A  cote  is  when  a  gre-hound 
goes  end  ways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn.  1 5.  A  cote  ferves  for  two  turns,  and  two 
trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cote  ;  and  if  the  hair  turns 
not  quite  about,  fhe  only  wrencheth ,  in  the  fportfman’s 
phrafe.  16.  If  there  be  no  cotes  given  by  either  of  the 
gre-hounds,  but  one  ferves  the  other  at  turning,  then 
he  that  gives  the  moft  turns  wins  the  wager.  17. 

3  R  2  Sometimes 
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Court.  Sometimes  a  hare  does  not  turn,  but  wrenches ;  for 

v— > - die  does  not  turn  except  (he  turns  as  it  were  round. 

In  thefe  cafes,  two  wrenches  Hand  for  one  turn.  18. 
He  that  comes  in  firft  at  the  death  of  the  hare  takes 
her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking  ;  he  cherifhes  the 
dogs,  and  cleanfes  their  mouths  from  the  wool  ;  he  is 
adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains.  19.  Finally, 
thofe  who  are  judges  of  the  leafh,  mnft  give  their  judg¬ 
ment  before  they  depart  out  of  the  field,  or  elfe  it  is 
not  to  Hand  as  valid. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  or  habitation  ; 
confiding  of  a  piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but 
open  upwards. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
king  or  fovereign  prince  refides. 

Court,  in  a  law  fenfe,  is  defined  to  be  a  place 
wherein  jufiice  is  judicially  adminiftered.  And  as, 
by  our  excellent  conftitution,  the  foie  executive  power 
of  the  laws  is  veiled  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  it  will 
follow  that  all  courts  of  juilice,  which  are  the  me¬ 
dium  by  which  he  adminiilers  the  laws,  are  derived 
from  the  power  of  the  crown.  For  whether  created 
Comment,  by  a£l  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  fubfifting  by 
prefeription  (the  only  methods  by  which  any  court 
of  judicature  can  exift),  the  king’s  confent  in  the  two 
former  is  exprefsly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given. 
In  all  thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fuppofed  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  law  to  be  always  prefent;  but  as  that  is  in 
fad  impofiible,  lie  is  there  reprefented  by  his  judges, 
whofe  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. 

For  the  more  fpeedy,  univerfal,  and  impartial  ad- 
miniflration  of  juilice  between  fubjedl  and  fubjedl,  the 
law  hath  appointed  a  prodigious  variety  of  courts, 
fome  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  exten- 
five  jurifdiction  ;  fome  conilituted  to  inquire  only,  ci¬ 
thers  to  hear  and  determine;  fome  to  determine  in 
the  firft  inftance,  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way  of 
review.  See  Law,  xcviii.  xcxix.  c.  cxli.  clvi.  clvii. 
clviii.  and  the  refpe&ive  articles  in  the  order  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.  One  diftin&ion  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
runs  throughout  them  all ;  viz.  that  fome  of  them  are 
courts  of  record)  others  not  of  record ’.  A  court  of  re¬ 
cord  is  that  where  the  a&s  and  judicial  proceedings  are 
enrolled  in  parchment  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
teflimony :  which  rolls  are  called  the  records,  of  the 
court ,  and  are  of  fuch  high  and  fupereminent  authori¬ 
ty,  that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  inqueftion.  For 
it  is  a  fettled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  fhall  be  a- 
verred  again  ft  a  record,  nor  fhall  any  plea,  or  even 
proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary*  And  if  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  fhall  be  tried  by  nothing 
'  but  itfelf that  is,  upon  bare  infpe&ion  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  record  or  no  ;  elfe  there  would  be  no  end 
of  difputes.  But  if  there  appear  any  miftake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  fuch  record,  the  court  will  direct 
him  to  amend  it  All  courts  of  record  are  the  king’s 
courts,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and 
therefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  im- 
prifon  ;  fo  that  the  very  ere&ion  of  a  new  jurifdic- 
tion  with  power  of  fine  or  imprifonment,  makes  it  in- 
flantly  a  court  of  record. — A  court  not  of  record  is 
the  court  of  a  private  man;  whom  the  law  will  not 
intruft  with  any  diferetionary  power  over  the  fortune 
or  liberty  of  his  fellow-fubje&s.  Such  are  the  courts- 


baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  inferior  ju-  Court 
rifdidlions ;  where  the  procedings  are  not  enrolled  or  v- 
recorded  ;  but  as  well  their  exiftence  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  fhall,  if  .deputed,  be  tried 
and  determined  by  a  jury.  Thefe  courts  can  hold  no 
plea  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  unlefs 
under  the  value  of  40s.;  nor  of  any  forcible  injury 
whatfoever,  nor  having  any  procefs  to  arrefl  the  perfon 
of  the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  mud  be  at  lead  three  confti- 
tuent  parts,  the  a&or ,  reus,  and  judex  :  the  attor,  or 
plaintiff,  who  complains  of  an  injury  done  ;  the  reus% 
or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  fatisfadlion 
for  it;  and  the  judex,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  fa 61,  to  determine  the  law 
arifing  upon  that  fadl,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to 
•  have  been  done,  to  afeertain  and  by  its  officers  to  apply 
the  remedy.  It  is  alfo  ufnal  in  the  fuperior  courts  to 
have  attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  as  affiftants. 

See  Attorney  and  Counsel. 

CouRT-Baron,  in  Englifh  law,  a  court  incident  to 
every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden  by  the 
fteward  within  the  faid  manor.  This  court- baron  is 
of  two  natures  :  the  one  is  a  cuftomary  court,  apper¬ 
taining  entirely  to  the  copyholders,  in  which  their 
eftates  are  transferred  by  furrender  and  admittance,  and 
other  matters  trail  ladled  relative  tq  their  tenures  only. 

The  other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the 
court  of  the  barons,  by  which  name  the  freeholders 
were  fometimes  anciently  called  :  for  that  it  is  held  be¬ 
fore  the  freeholders  who  owe  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
manor,  the  fteward  being  rather  the  regiftrar  than  the 
judge.  Thefe  courts,  though  in  their  nature  diilindl, 
are  equally  confounded  together.  The  court  we  are 
now  confidering,  viz.  the  freeholder’s  court,  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  lord’s  tenants,  who  were  th e  pares  of  each 
other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feodal  tenure  to  affift 
their  lord  in  the  difpenfation  of  domeflic  juilice.  This 
was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks  ;  and  its  moft  im¬ 
portant  bufmefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all 
controverfies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the 
manor.  It  may  alfo  hold  pica  of  any  perfonal  adlions, 
of  debt,  trefpais  on  the  cafe, , or  the  like,  where  the 
debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  40s.  Which  is 
the  lame  fum,  or  three  marks,  that  bounded  the  ju- 
rifdiclion  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts  in  their  lowed 
inftance,  or  ferding  courts ,  fo  called  becaufe  four  were 
inllituted  within  every  fuperior  diftri6t  or  hundred. 

But  the  proceedings  on  a  writ  of  right  may  be  remo¬ 
ved  into  the  county-court  by  a  precept  from  the  fheriff 
called  a  tolt,  quia  tollit  atque  admit  caufam  e  curia  laro - 
num .  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  adlions  may 
be  removed  into  the  fuperior  courts  by  the  king’s  writs 
of  pone,  or  accedas  ad  curiam ,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fuit.  After  judgment  given,  a  writ  alfo  of 
f alfe judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  to  re¬ 
hear  and  review  the  caufe,  and  not  a  writ  of  error ; 
for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record  :  and  therefore,  in 
fome  of  thefe  writs  of  removal,  the  firft  dire6lion  given 
is  to  caufe  tlie  plaint  to  be  recorded,  recordari  facias, 
loquelam. 

Court- Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the  punilhing 
offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  mutiny-bill. 

For  other  courts* fee  Admiralty,  Arches,  Bench*. 

County*, 
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Courtefy  County,  Common -Pleas,  Chancery,  Ecclesiasti- 
j|  cal,  Duchy,  Faculty,  Requests,  Hustings, 
Coutances.  0H1yALRY,  Forest,  Stannary,  Star -Chamber,  Pre- 
rogative,  University,  Legate,  Leet,  Mayor, 
Piepoudre,  & c. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy,  of  England;  a  certain 
tenure  whereby  a  man  marrying  an  heirefs  feized  of 
lands  of  fee  ftmple,  or  fee- tail  general,  or  feized  as 
heir  of  the  tail  fpecial,  and  getteth  a  child  by  her  that 
cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his 
wife  die  forthwith  ;  yet,  if  (he  were  in  poffeffion,  he 
fhall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
per  legem  Angl'us,  “  or  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of  Eng¬ 
land  becaufe  this  privilege  is  not  allowed  in  any 
country  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas 
Scot'ue. 

COURTESAN,  a  woman  who  proftitutes  herlelf 
for  hire,  efpecially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Lais, 
the  famous  Theban  courtefan,  hands  on  record  for 
requiring  no  lefs  than  10,000  crowns  for  a  ftngle 
night.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  where 
couitefans  abound  the  molt.  It  is  now  300  years  fmee 
the  fenate,  which  had  expelled  them,  was  obliged  to  re- 
cal  them  ;  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  wo¬ 
men  of  honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed  left 
they  fhould  turn  their  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the 
ftate. 

COURT  RAY,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lvs,  about  z 3  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Ghent,  and  14  eaft  of  Ypres.  E.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat. 
5°.  48. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the  children 
of  brothers  and  filters,  who  in  the  firft;  generation  are 
called  coufin-germans ,  in  the  fecond  generation  feconcl - 
coufins ,  &c.  If  fprung  from  the  relations  of  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  fide,  they  are  denominated  paternal  coufins ;  if 
011  the  mother’s,  maternal . 

The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confanguineus  ; 
though  Menage  brings  it  from  congenius ,  or  congeneus , 
q.  d.  ex  eodem  genere. 

In  ’the  primitive  times,  it  was  allowed  confin-ger- 
mans  to  marry,  to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in 
heathen  families  :  but  Theodoiius  the  Great  prohi¬ 
bited  it,  under  pain  of  death;  on  pretence  that  they 
were,  in  fome  fort,,  brothers  and  fifters  with  regard  to 
each  other. 

Cousin  (John),  a  celebrated  French  painter,  who 
excelled  in  painting  on  glafs.  His  pi&ure  of  the  Laft 
Judgment,  in  the  veftry  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of 
Vincennes,  is  much  admired.  He  was  alfo  a  good 
fculptor.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on  geometry  and 
perfpe&ive  ;  and  died  after  the  year  1  689. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a  piece  of  another 
colour  or  metal  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as  iF  it  were 
fewed  on,  as  the  word  imports.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a  port  town  of  Normandy,  and 
capital  of  Coutaiitin,  in  W  Long.  1.  32.  Lat.  49.  10. 
This  town,  anciently  called  Conjlantia  or  Cofedia ,  is 
pleafantly  fituated  among  meadows  and  rivulets  about  fix 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea.  By  the  remains  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  aquedud,  and  other  ancient  rums,  it  appears  to 
be  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
ftiop  fuffragan  of  Rome  ;  and  has  a  magnificent  cathe- 
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dral,  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitedure  in  Europe.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  very 
inconfiderable,  and  the  fortifications  are  quite,  demo- 
lifhed.  They  have  feveral  religious  houfes,  and  two 
parochial  churches. 

COUTH UTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  couth  * 

“  knowing”  and  utlaugh ,  “outlaw;”  he  that  wittingly 
receives  a  man  outlawed,  and  cherifhes  or  conceals  him  : 
for  which  offence  he  was  in  ancient  times  fubjed  to 
the  fame  punifhment  with  the  outlaw  himfelf. 

COVERT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a 
piece  of  hanging,  or  a  pavillion  falling  over  the  top  of 
a  chief  or  other  ordinary,  fo  as  not  to  hide,  but  only 
to  be  a  covering  to  it. 

COW,  in  zoology.  See  Bos. 

Cow- Burner.  See  Buprestis. 

Sea-Cow,  in  zoology.  See  Trichecus. 

Cow- Itch,  or  Couhage,  in  botany.  See  Couhage, 
and  Dolichos. 

Cow's-Lip,  in  botany.  See  Primula. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lion 
borne  in  an  efcutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled,  or  turned 
in  between  his  legs. 

COWEL  (Dr  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civi¬ 
lian,  born  about  the  year  1554.  In  1607  he  compiled 
a  Law  Dictionary,  which  gave  great  offence  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  the  common  lawyers :  fo  that  they 
fir  ft  accufed  him  to  James  I.  as  afferting  that  the  king’s 
prerogative  was  in  fome  cafes  limited ;  and  when  they 
failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  afferting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws ;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  He  alfo  publifhed  In - 
Jlituiiones  Juris  Anglic ani,  in  the  manner  of  Juftinian’s 
Inilitutes  ;  and  died  of  the  operation  for  the  ftone,  in 
161 1. 

COWES,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  Hampfhire.  It  has  no- 
market,  but  is  the  beft  place  for  trade  in  the  whole, 
ifland;  but  as  it  lies  low,  the  air  is  accounted  unheal¬ 
thy.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Portfmouth.  W. 
Long.  1.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

COWL,  or  Coul,  a  fort  of  monkifh  habit  worn 
by  the  Bernardines  and  Benedidines.  The  word  is 
formed  from  cucullus ,  by  confounding  the  two  firft  fyl- 

lables  into  one,  as  being  the  fame  twice  repeated - 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cowls  :  the  one  white,  very 
large,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  afGft  at  the 
office  ;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  occafions,  in: 
the  ftreets,  &c. 

F.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  fame  thing 
in  its  origin  with  the  fcapular.  The  author  of  the 
apology  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  diftinguifhes  two « 
forms  of  couls  :  the  one  a  gown  reaching  to  the  feet,> 
having  fleeves,  and  a  capuchin,,  ufed  in  ceremo¬ 
nies  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  in,  called  al— 
To  a  fcapular,  becaufe  it  only  covers  the  head  and  fhoul- 
ders. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  an  eminent  poet,  was  borru 
at  London  1618.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  be¬ 
fore  he  was  born,  his  mother  procured  him  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  a  king’s  fcholar  atWeftminfter.  His  firft  inclination; 
to  poetry  arofe  on  his  lighting  on  Spencer’s  Fairy  Queen, 
when  he  was  but  juft  able  to  read :  and  this  inclination  fo 
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Cowley,  far  Improved  in  him,  that  at  1 3  he  began  to  write  feveral 
poems  ;  a  collection  of  which  was  pubiiflied  in  1613, 
when  he  was  but  15.  He  has  been  repvefented  as  pof- 
feffcd  of  fo  bad  a  memory  that  his  teachers  could  never 
bring  him  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar. 
But  the  faCt  was,  as  Dr  Johnfon  notices,  not  that  he 
could  not  learn  or  retain  the  rules  ;  but  that  being 
able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them,  he  fpared 
himfelf  the  labour.  In  1636  he  was  eleCted  a  fcholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  that 
univerfity.  Here  he  went  through  all  his  exercifes 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  reputation  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  mull  have  purfued  his  poetical  turn  with 
great  eagernefs,  as  it  appears  that  the  greatett  part  of 
his  poems  were  written  before  he  left  that  univerfity. 
He  had  taken  his  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  before 
1643,  when,  in  confeqnence  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  he,  among  others,  was  ejected  from  the  col¬ 
lege  :  whereupon,  retiring  to  Oxford,  he  entered  him¬ 
felf  of  St  John’s  college:  and  that  very  year,  under  the 
denomination  cf  a  fcholar  of  Oxford ,  publifhed  a  fatire 
called  the  Puritan  and  the  Papitt.  It  is-apparent, 
however,  that  he  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Oxford: 
for  his  zeal  to  the  royal  caufe  engaging  him  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king,  who  was  very  fenfible  of  his  abi¬ 
lities,  and  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed,  he 
attended  his  majefty  in  many  of  his  journeys  and  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  gained  not  only  that  prince’s  efteem, 
but  that  of  many  other  great  perfonages,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  of  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 
ries  of  ttate. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fettled  in 
the  Earl  of  St  Alban’s  family  ;  and  when  the  queen- 
mother  was  obliged  to  retire  into  France,  he  accom¬ 
panied  her  thither,  laboured  ttrenuoufly  in  the  affairs 
of  the  royal  family,  undertook  feveral  very  dangerous 
journeys  on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
ftrument  in  maintaining  an  epiftoiary  correfpondence 
between  the  king  and  queen,  whofe  letters  he  cypher¬ 
ed  and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand.  His  poems 
intitled  The  Mittrefs,  were  publifhed  at  London  in 
1647  ;  and  his  comedy  called  The  Guardian,  after¬ 
wards  altered  and  publittted  under  the  title  of  Cutter 
of  Coleman-ftreet,  in  1650.  In  1 656  it  was  thought 
proper  by  thofe  on  whom  Mr  Cowley  depended  that 
lie  fhould  come  over  into  England,  and,  under  pretence 
of  privacy  and  retirement,  fhould  give  notice  of  the 
pofture  of  affairs  in  this  nation.  Upon  his  return  he 
publifhed  a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confiding  of 
four  parts  ;  viz.  I.  Mifcellanies.  II.  The  Mittrefs,  or 
Several  Copies  of  Love-Verfes.  III.  Pindarique  Odes, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  Style  and  manner  of  Pin¬ 
dar.  IV.  Davideis,  a  facred  Poem  of  the  troubles  of 
David,  in  four  books. 

Soon  after  his  arrjval,  however,  he  was  feized,  in 
the  fearch  after  another  gentleman  of  confiderable  note 
in  the  king’s  party  :  but  although  it  was  through  mif- 
take  that  he  was  taken,  yet  when  the  republicans 
found  all  their  attempts  of  every  kind  to  bring  him 
over  to  their  party  proved  ineffe&ual,  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  fevere  confinement,  and  it  was  even  with  con- 
fulerable  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  liberty  ;  when, 
venturing  back  to  France,  he  remained  there,  in  his 
•former  fituation,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king’s  re¬ 


turn.  During  His  flay  in  England  he  wrote  his  Two  Cowley 

Books  of  Plants,  publifhed  firfi  in  1662  ;  to  which  he  * - v— - 

afterwards  added  four  books  more  ;  and  all  fix,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1678.  It  appears  by  Mr  Wood’s  Fajli  Oxom - 
enfesy  that  our  poet  was  created  dodor  of  phyfic  at 
Oxford,  December  2.  1657. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  he  became  poffeffed  of  a 
very  competent  eftate,  through  the  favour  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  friends  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
St  Alban’s  ;  and  being  now  upwards  of  40  years  of 
age,  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
a  life  which  had  been  a  feene  of  tempett  and  tumult, 
in  that  fuuation  which  had  ever  been  the  objed  of  his 
wifhts,  a  fiudious  retirement.  His  eagernefs  to  get 
out  of  the  buttle  of  a  court  and  city  made  him  lefs- 
careful  than  he  might  have  been  in  the  choice  of  a 
healthful  habitation  in  the  country  ;  by  which  means 
he  found  his  folitude  from  'the  very  beginning  fuit 
lefs  with  the  conflitution  of  his  body  than  with  hi3 
mind.  His  firtt  rural  refidence  was  at  Barn  Elms,  a 
place  which,  lying  low,  and  being  near  a  large  river, 
v/as  fubjed  to  a  variety  of  breezes  from  land  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  liable  in  the  winter-time  to  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil.  The  confequence 
of  this  Mr  Cowley  too  foon  experienced,  by  being 
feized  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  On  his 
recovery  from  this  he  removed  to  Chertfey,  a  fituation 
not  much  more  healthy,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
before  he  was  feized  with  anoiher  confuming  difeaf?. 

Having  languifhed  under  this  for  fome  months,  he  at 
length  got  the  better  of  it,  and  feemed  pretty  well  re¬ 
covered  from  the  bad  fymptoms  ;  when  one  day  in  the 
heat  of  fummer  1667,  flaying  too  long  in  the  fields  to 
give  fome  diredions  to  his  labourers,  he  caught  a  molt 
violent  cold,  which  was  attended  with  a  defluxion  and 
ftoppage  in  his  breatt  ;  and  for  want  of  timely  care, 
by  treating  it  as  a  common  cold,  and  refufing  advice 
till  it  was  paft  remedy,  he  departed  this  life  on  the 
28th  of  July  in  that  year,  being  the  49th  of  his  age  ; 
and,  011  the  3d  of  Auguft  following,  he  was  interred 
in  Wettminftei -abbey,  near  the  afhes  of  Chaucer  and 
his  beloved  Spencer.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  ami¬ 
able  charader,  as  well  as  an  admirable  genius.  King 
Charles  II.  on  the  news  of  his  death,  declared  “  that 
Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in 
England.”  A  monument  was  ereded  to  his  memory 
by  George  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1675. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr  Cowley 
wrote,  among  other  things,  A  Propofition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental  Philofophy  ;  A  Dif- 
courfe  by  way  of  Vifion  concerning  the  Government 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  Several  Difcourfes  by  way 
of  Effays  in  profe  and  verfe.  Mr  Cowley  had  defign- 
ed  alfo  a  Difcourfe  Concerning  Style,  and  a  Review 
of  the  Principles  of  the  Primitive  Chriflian  Church, 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  intitled 
The  Iron  Age,  was  publifhed  under  Mr  Cowley’s 
name  during  his  abfence  ;  and,  in  Mr  Dryden’s  Mif- 
cellany  Poems,  we  find  A  Poem  on  the  Civil  War, 
faid  to  be  written  by  our  author,  but  not  extant  in 
any  edition  of  his  works.  An  edition  of  his  works 
was  pubiiflied  by  Dr  Spratt,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  who  alio  prefixed  to  it  an  account  cf  the  au¬ 
thor’s 
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Cowley,  thofs  life.  The  reverend  editor  mentions,  as  very 
— ~v — excellent  of  their  kind,  Mr  Cowley’s  Letters  to  his 
Friends ;  none  of  \yhich,  however,  were  publifhed. 

The  moral  character  of  Mr  Cowley  appears,  from  e- 
very  account  ofit,  to  have  been  very  excellent.  “  He 
is  reprefen  ted  by  Dr  Spratt  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  as  the 
moft  amiable  of  mankind  ;  and  this  potlhumous  praife 
may  be  fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradict¬ 
ed  by  envy  or  by  fa&ion.” 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  have  been  varioufly  eftimated. 
Lord  Clarendon  has  faid  he  made  a  flight  above  all 
men  ;  Addifon,  in  his  account  of  the  Englifti  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard  ;  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  upon  his  tortib-ftone,  that  he  was  the  Eng- 
lifh  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  delight,  the 
glory,  of  his  times.  And  with  refpeCt  to  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  his  numbers,  the  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that 
if  his  verfes  in  fome  places  feem  not  as  foft  and  flowing 
as  one  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice  and  not  his 
fault. 

“  Such  (fays  Mr  Knox)  is  the  applaufe  laviflied  on  a 
writer  who  is  now  feldom  read.  That  he  could  ever 
be  efteemed  as  a  pindaric  poet,  is  a  curious  literary 
phenomenon.  He  totally  miftook  his  own  genius  when 
he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.  He  totally  miftook 
the  genius  of  Pindar,  when  he  thought  his  own  ineo- 
hcrent  fentiments  and  numbers  bore  the  lead  refem- 
blance  to  the  wild  yet  regular  fublimity  of  the  The¬ 
ban.  He  negleCled  even  thofe  forms,  the  ftrophe,  an- 
tiftrophe,  and  epode,  which  even  imitative  duinefs  can 
copy.  Sublime  imagery,  vehement  pathos,  poetic 
lire,  which  conflitute  the  eflence  of  the  Pindaric  ode, 
are  incompatible  with  witty  conceits,  accurate  anti- 
thefes,  and  vulgar  expreflion.  All  thefe  imply  the 
coolnefs  of  deliberate  compofltion,  or  the  meannefs  of 
a  little  mind  ;  both  of  them  molt  repugnant  to  the 
truly  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  noble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  difplayed  in  fuch 
compofltion  ;  but  to  increafe  the  abfurdity,  the  wit  of 
Cowley  is  often  falfe.  That  he  had  a  tafle  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  wrote  in  it  with  elegance,  the  well  known 
epitaph  on  himfelf,  upon  his  retirement,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  imitation  of  Horace,  are  full  proofs.  But 
furcly  his  rhetorical  biographer  makes  ufe  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  hyperbole,  when  he  affirms  that  Cowley  has  ex¬ 
celled  the  Romans  themfelves.  He  was  inferior  to 
many  a  writer  of  lefs  fame  in  the  Mufa  Anglican a. 
But  Hill  he  had  great  merit  ;  and  I  muft  confefs  I  have 
read  his  Latin  verfes  with  more  pleafure  than  any  of 
his  Englifli  can  afford.”  Effays,  vol.  ii.  p.  363 — 365. 

To  Cowley’s  compofltion s  in  profe  Mr  Knox  hath 
paid  a  very  honourable  teflimony.  He  fays,  that  in 
this  department  he  is  an  elegant,  a  pleafing,  a  judicious 
writer  ;  and  that  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he 
did  not  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of 
writing  which  appeared  natural  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  excelled. 

Dr  Jofeph  Warton  obferves,  that  it  1*3  no  caricature 
•  of  Cowley  to  reprefent  him  as  being  poffefled  of  a 
ftrained  affedtation  of  driving  to  be  witty  upon  all  oc- 
cafions.  “  It  is  painful  (adds  this  excellent  critic) 
to  cenfure  a  writer  of  fo  amiable  a  mind,  fuch  integri¬ 
ty  of  manners,  and  fuch  a  fvveetnefs  of  temper.  His 
fancy  was  brilliant,  drong,  and  fprightly  ;  but  his  tafle 


faife  and  unclaffical,  even  though  he  had  much  learn-  Cowfcy, 
ing.”  Cox. 

Dr  Beattie  has  charaaerifed  Cowley  in  the  follow-  v - 

ing  terms.  “  I  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever 
produced  a  more  Angular  genius  than  Cowley.  He 
abounds  in  tender  thoughts,  beautiful  lines,  and  era- 
phatical  exprefiions.  His  wit  is  inexhauftible,  and  his 
learning  extenfive  ;  but  his  tafle  is  generally  barbarous, 
and  feems  to  have  been  formed  upon  fuch  models  as 
Donne,  Martial,  and  the  word  parts  of  Ovid  :  nor 
is  it  poflible  to  read  his  longer  poems  with  pleafure, 
while  we  retain  any  relilh  for  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
compofltion.  if  this  author’s  ideas  had  been  fewer, 
his  conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent ;  fo  that  in 
one  refped  learning  may  be  faid  to  have  hurt  his  ge¬ 
nius.  .  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Greek  and  Latin 
did  him  any  harm  ;  for  his  imitations  of  Anacreon  are 
almoft  the  only  parts  of  him  that  are  now  remember¬ 
ed  or  read.  His  Davideis,  and  his  tranflations  of 
Pindar,  are  deflitute  of  harmony,  fimplicity,  and  e very- 
other  claffical  grace.” 

But  the  works  of  this  celebrated  poet  have  been  no 
where  fo  amply  criticifed  as  in  his  Life  by  Dr  John¬ 
fon.  After  a  particular  examination  of  the  different 
pieces,  the  Doctor,  in  taking  a  general  review  of 
Cowley’s  poetry,  obferves,  That  “  he  wrote  with  a- 
bundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  unfkiiful  feledlion  ; 
with  much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  fublime,  but  always  either 
ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound.”  Of 
his  profe  he  fpeaks  with  great  approbation.  “  No 
author  (fays  he)  ever  kept  his  verfe'and  his  profe  at  a 
greater  diflance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are 
natural)  and  his  ftyle  has  a  fmooth  and  placid  equabi¬ 
lity,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commenda¬ 
tion.  Nothing  is  far-fought  or  hard-laboured ;  but  all 
is  eafy  without  fetblenefs,  and  familiar  without  groif- 
nefs.”  Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes  as  follows: 

“  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiaftic  fer¬ 
vour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  re¬ 
plete  with  learning,  and  that  his  paffages  are  embel¬ 
lished  with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  fup- 
ply  ;  that  he  was  the  firft  who  imparted  to  Enalifh 
numbers  the  entliufiafm  of  the  greater  ode  and°the 
gaiety  of  the  lefs  ;  that  he  was  qualified  for  fprightly 
fallics  and  for  lofty  flights  ;  that  he  was  among nhofe 
who  freed  translation  from  fervility,  and,  inftead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  diflance,  walked  by  his  fide  ; 
and  that  if  he  left  verfification  yet  improvable,  he  left 
likewife  from  time  to  time  fuch  fpecimens  of  excellence 
as  enabled  fucceeding  poets  to  improve  it.” 

So  many  of  Cowley’s  productions  being  now  efteem¬ 
ed  fcarcely  worthy  of  a  pemfal,  while  others  of  them 
are  diflinguifhed  by  their  beauty,  Dr  Hurd  (the  pre- 
fent  bifliop  of  Worcefter)  thought  proper  to  make  a 
fele&ion  of  them,  which  he  publifhed  in  1772,  under 
the  title  of  Seledt  Works  of  Mr  Abraham  Cowley,, 
in  two  volumes  >  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the 
Editor. 

COX  (Richard),  a  learned  prelate,  and  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Whaddon  in 
Buckinghamshire,  of  low  parentage,  in  the  year  1499, 

From  Eaton  fchool  he  obtained  afcholarfliip  in  King’s- 
college  in  Cambridge^  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
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1519:  he  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  and  was  there  made  one  of  the  junior  canons 
of  Cardinal  College.  In  1525  he  was  incorporated 
bachelor  ;  and  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
mafler  of  arts  in  the  fame  univerfity.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  he  became  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poeti¬ 
cal  abilities ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  fupdriors,  who  drip¬ 
ped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into  prifon 
on  a  fufpicion  of  herefy.  Being,  however,  foon  re¬ 
leafed,  he  was  chofen  mafler  of  Eaton  fchool*  which 
flourifhed  remarkably  under  his  care.  In  1537  he 
commenced  dodlor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  $  in  1540 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely  ;  and  the  following  year 
prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  on  its  being  new  found¬ 
ed  by  king  Henry  VIIL  In  1546  he  was  made  dean 
of  Chrifl- church,  Oxford.  By  the  recommendation 
of  Archbifhop  Cranmer  and  Bifhop  Goodrich,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  he  not  only  ob¬ 
tained  the  above  preferments,  but  was  chofen  precept 
tor  to  Prince  Edward  ;  on  whofe  acceffion  to  the  throne 
he  became  a  favourite  at  court*  was  fworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  made  king*s  almoner.  In  1 547  he  was 
elefted  chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  in  1548  canon  of  Wind- 
for  ;  and  the  .next  year  dean  of  Weftminfter.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  in  which  office  his 
zeal  for  reformation  was  fo  exceffive,  that  he  deftroyed 
a  number  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  for  no  better 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  were  written  by  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  On  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  drip¬ 
ped  of  all  his  preferments  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
ihalfea.  He  was,  however,  foon  releafed,  and  imme¬ 
diately  left  the  kingdom.  Having  redded  fome  time 
at  Strafburg  with  his  intimate  friend  Peter  Martyr, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  lie  returned  to  England, 
and,  with  other  divines,  was  appointed  to  revile  the 
liturgy.  He  often  preached  before  the  queen  ;  and  in 
J5£9  wa3  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  upwards  of  2 1  years.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  favourite  with  the  queen  :  the  reafon  affigned 
for  which  was,  his  zealous  oppofition  to  her  retaining 
the  crucidx  and  wax-candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel ;  alfo  his  drenuous  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  which  her  majefty  always  difapproved. 
Pie  died  on  the  22d  of  July  1581,  aged  81.  He 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  a  zealous  and  ri¬ 
gid  bulwark  of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy  both  to  Papids  and  Puritans.  In  a 
letter  to  Archbidirp  Parker,  he  advifes  him  to  proceed 
vigoroufly  in  reclaiming  or  punijhing  the  Puritans,  and 
not  to  be  difeouraged  at  the  frown  of  thofe  court-fa¬ 
vourites  who  prote£ted  them  ;  affiiring  him  that  he 
might  expedl  the  bleffing  of  God  on  his  pious  labours 
to  free  the  church  from  their  dangerous  attempts,  and 
to  eftablilh  uniformity. — This  zealous  reformer  we  find 
had  not  totally  tod  fight  of  the  popifti  text,  compel  them 
to  come  in  :  but  a  dronger  proof  of  his  implacability 
and  felf-importance  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  lord 
treafurer  Burleigh,  in  which  he  warmly  expodulates 
with  the  council  for  interpofing  in  behalf  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans,  or  meddling  in  affairs  of  the  church,  admonifh- 
ing  them  to  keep  their  own  fphere.  Such  language 
from  a  bidiop  would  make  a  modern  privy  council  dare. 
His  works  are,  1 .  Two  Latin  Orations  on  the  Difpute 
N°  93.  4 


between  Dr  Trefliam  and  Peter  Martyr,  Lond.  13:491  Coxtvolq 
4to.  2.  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  com-  li 
pilirig,  and  afterwards  corredling  which,  he  was  prin-  , 
cipally  concerned.  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  verfe, 
commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  David’s  Pfalms  by 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  4.  Tranflation  of  the  four 
Gofpels,  the  A6ts  of  the  Apodles,  and  the  Epiftte 
to  the  Romans,  in  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  5.  Refolutions  of 
fome  Queftions  concerning  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  Records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  Hiflory  of 
the  Reformation.  6.  Several  Letters  to  the  Queen 
and  others,  publifhed  in  Strype’s  Annals  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  declaration  concerning  the  divine  inflitution  of  bi- 
(hops,  and  to  have  affided  Lilye  in  his  Grammar. 

COXWOLD,  a  town  in  the  North-riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  1 4  miles  north  of  York.  W.  Long.  1.  10.  N* 

Lat.  54.  16. 

COYPEL  (Anthony),  an  excellent  French  painter, 
born  at  Paris  in  x66i.  Noel  Coypel,  his  father,  be¬ 
ing  chofen  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  director  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  at  Rome,  he  took  his  fon  with  him  into  Italy, 
where  Anthony  Coypel  formed  himfelf  on  the  works 
of  the  greated  maders,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
was  made  drd  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That 
prince  employed  him  in  painting  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  royal  palace,  and  allowed  him  a  penfion.  In  1714, 
he  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture.  In  1  7 1 5,  he  was  made  fird  painter  to  the  French 
king,  and  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1722.  M.  Coypel,  his  fon,  alfo  excelled  in  the 
fame  art. 

COZENING  ;  tricking,  or  defrauding. — In  law,  it 
denotes  an  offence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully, 
whether  belonging  to  contra&s  or  not,  which  cannot 
be  properly  termed  by  any  fpecial  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  ifland  near  the  wedern  coaft  of 
Jucatan,  where  Cortez  landed  and  refreflied  his  troops 
before  entering  upon  the  conqueft  of  Mexico.  W* 

Long.  89.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CRAB,  in  zoology.  See  Cancer. 

Crab's  Claws ,  in  the  materia  medica,  are  the  tips 
of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the 
verge  of  the  black  part,  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of 
the  claws  only  being  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine 
as  is  tinged  with  this  colour.  The  blacknefs,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  fuperficial  ;  they  are  of  a  greyifh  white 
within,  and  when  levigated  furnifh  a  tolerable  whitd 
powden 

Crab’s  claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  ab« 
forbents,  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generality  of 
them  in  fome  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a  chemical 
analyfis  to  contain  a  volatile  uiinous  fait. 

Crab's  Eyes,  in  phar  lacy,  are  a  drong  concretioii 
in  the  head  of  the  cray-fidi.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  fide,  and  deprtffed  and  fmuated  on  the  other,  con- 
dderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without  imeli. 

We  have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  rrrany  other  places. 

Crab’s  eyes  are  much  ufed  both  in  the  diop- medi¬ 
cines  and  extemporaneous  preferiptions,  being  account¬ 
ed  not  only  abforbent  and  drying,  but  alfo  difeuffive 
and  diuretic. 

CRAB-Lice}  a  troublefome  kind  of  vermin,  which 
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Crab,  (tick  fo  fail  with  their  claws  to  the  (kin  as  to  render 
Cracatoa.  difficult  to  difiodge  them.  Being  viewed  with  a 

' — * -  glafs  the^  nearly  refemble  the  fmall  crab-fifh  ;  when  :e 

they  obtained  their  popular  name.  They  are  alfo  called 
pluftultf,  motf tones  9  petoU,  and  pejfclaia  :  they  ufually 
infeft  the  arm-pits  and  pudenda.  They  will  be  quickly 
deftroyed,  and  drop  off  dead,  upon  the  application  of 
a  rag  wet  with  the  milk  of  fubliinate.  This  fort  of 
vermin  is  teckoned  to  prognofficate  fpeedy  mortality 
to  thofe  whom  they  abandon  without  being  removed 
by  medicine. 

Crab,  a  fort  'of  wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end, 
being  let  down  through  a  fhip’s  decks,  reft:3  upon  a 
focket  like  the  capftern  ;  and  having  in  its  upper  end 
three  or  four  holes,  at  different  heights,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  one  above  another,  into  which  long  bars 
are  thruft,  whofe  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  deck.  It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  or 
to  purchafe  any  other  weighty  matter  which  requires' 
a  great  mechanical  power.  This  differs  from  a  cap-^ 
ftern,  as  not  being  furniffied  with  a  drum-head ,  and 
by  having  the  bars  to  go  entirely  through  it,  reaching 
from  one  fide  of  the  deck  to  the  other ;  whereas  thole 
of  the  capftern,  which  are  fuperior  in  number,  reach 
only  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  into  the  drum-head, 
according  to  the  fize  thereof.  This  machine  is  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  CXXVII.  n°  4.  See  alfo  Cafstern. 

CiUB-Taws ,  a  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  foies  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  fohard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them.  The  ungt .  cccruL  fort . 
is  their  cure. 

CRACATOA,  the  moil  fotitherly  of  a  duller  of 
iftands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  tlie  ftfaits  of  Sunda  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  whole  circumference  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles  ;  and  off  its  north-eaftern  extremity 
is  a  fmall  ifland  forming  a  road,  in  which  Captain 
Cook  anchored  when  vifiting  this  illand  on  his  laft  voy¬ 
age.  On  the  fouthern  part  of  the  fmall  ifland  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  is  a  tolerable  (belter  a- 
gainft  all  northerly  winds,  there  being  27  fathoms  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  mid  channel,  and  1 8  near  the  reef.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  iflands  there  is  a  narrow  paffage  for 
boats.  The  fhore  that  conftitutes  the  weft  fide  of  the 
road  runs  in  a  north-wefterly  dire&ion,  having  a  bank 
of  coral  running  into  the  fea  for  a  little  way;  fo  that 
it  is  difficult  for  boats  to  land  except  at  the  time  of 
high  water  ;  but  the  anchoring  ground  is  very  good 
and  free  from  rocks.  In  the  inland  parts  the  ground 
is  elevated,  riling  on  all  iides  gradually  from  the  fea, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  excepting  a  few 
fpots  which  are  cleared  by  the  inhabitants  for  fowing 
rice.  The  climate  is  reckoned  very  healthy  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  is  very 
thinly  inhabited.  There  are  abundance  of  turtle  on 
the  coral  reefs ;  but  other  refrelhmeiits  are  fcarce,  and 
fold  at  an  exorbitant  price.  *  Water  is  not  plentiful : 
Captain  Cook  was  obliged  to  fupply  liimfelf  from  a 
fmall  fpring  oppofite  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
fmall  illand  above  mentioned.  To  the  fouthward  is  a 
Lot  fpring,  whofe  waters  are  ufed  as  a  hath  by  the  in¬ 
habitants.  The  road  where  the  Refolution  anchored 
lies  in  S.  Lat.  8.  6.  and  by  obfervation,  in  105.  36. 
R.  Long,  by  the  time-keeper  in  104.  48.  The  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  compafs  one  degree  W.  On  the  full  and 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 


change  days  it  is  high  water  at  fevtn  o*c!ock  in  the  Cfiekow. 
morning,  and  the  tide  rifes  three  feet  two  inches  per- 
pendicular. 

CRACKOW,  a  city  of  Poland,  fituated  in  a  pala¬ 
tinate  of  the  fame  name,  E.  Long.  20.  16.  N.  Lat. 

5°.  8.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Poland,  where 
the  kings  were  ele&ed  and  crowned,  and  was  once  al-  • 
meft  the  centre  of  the  Polifh  dominions,  but  is  now*  a 
frontier  town  ;  a  proof  how  much  the  power  of  this 
republic  has  been  contracted. 

Crackow  ftands  in  an  extenfive  plain,  watered  by 
the  Viftula,  which  is  broad  but  ffiallow  :  the  city  and 
its  fuburhs  occupy  a  vaft  track  of  ground,  but  are  fo 
badly  peopled,  that  they  fcarcely  contain  16,000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  very  fpacious,  and  has  feveral  well-built  houfes, 
once  richly /uinifhed  and  well  inhabited,  but  moll  of 
them  now  either  untenanted  or  in  a  ftate  of  melan¬ 
choly  decay.  Many  of  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  hand- 
fome  ;  but  almoft  every  building  bears  the  moll  Un¬ 
king  marks  of  ruined  grandeur ;  the  churches  alone 
feem  to  have  preferved  their  original  fplendor.  The 
devaftation  of  this  unfortunate  town  was  begun  by  the 
Swedes  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century, 
when  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Charles  XII.  but 
the  mifehiefs  it  fullered  from  that  ravager  of  the  north 
were  far  lefs  deftruCtivc  than  thole  it  experienced  du¬ 
ring  the  late  dreadful  commotions,  when  it  underwent 
repeated  fieges,  and  was  alternately  in  poffeffion  of 
the  Ruffians  and  Confederates.  The  effeCts  of  can¬ 
non,  grape,  and  mufket  fhot,  are  ftill  difcernible  on 
the  walls  and  lioufes.  In  a  word,  Crackow  exhibits 
the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  looks  like  a 
great  capital  in  ruins:  from  the  number  of  fallen  and 
falling  homes  one  would  imagine  it  had  lately  been 
facked,  and  that  the  enemy  had  left  it  only  yefterday. 

The  town  is  furrounded  with  high  walls  of  brick, 
{Lengthened  by  round  and  fquare  towers  of  whimfical 
fhapes,  in  the  ancient  fly le  of  fortification  :  thefe  walls 
were  built  by  Venceflaus  king  of  Bohemia  during  the 
ffiort  period  in  which  he  reigned  over  Poland. 

The  miiverfity  of  Crackow  was  formerly,  and  not 
unjuftly,  called  the  mother  of  Polifh  literature,  as  it 
principally  fupplied  the  other  feminaries  with  profef- 
fors  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  its  luftre  has  been  great¬ 
ly  obfeured  by  the  removal  of  the  royal  refidence  to 
Warfaw,  and  ftill  more  by  the  late  inteftine  convul- 
fions.  In  this  city  the  art  of  printing  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  into  Poland  by  Haller  ;  and  one  of  the  earlieft 
books  was  the  Conftitutions  and  Statutes  compiled  by 
Cafimir  the  Great,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  hi3 
fucceffors.  The  characters  are  Gothic,  the  fame  which 
were  univerfally  ufed  at  the  invention  of  printing  ;  the 
great  initial  letters  are  wanting,  which  (hows  that  they 
were  probably  painted  and  afterwards  worn  away.  The 
year  in  which  this  compilation  was  printed  is  not  pofi- 
tively  known  ;  but  its  publication  was  certainly  ante¬ 
rior  to  1496,  as  it  does  not  contain  the  ftalutes  paffed 
by  John  Albert  in  that  year.  The  moft  flourifhing 
period  of  the  univerfity  was  under  Sigifmond  Augus¬ 
tus  in  the  1 6th  century,  when  feveral  of  the  German 
reformers  fled  from  the  perfections  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  found  an  afylum  in  this  city.  They 
gave  to  the  world  feveral  verfions  of  the  facred  wrh> 

3  s  tings, 
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Crackow.  tings,  and  other  theological  publications,  which  diffu* 
fed  the  reformed  religion  over  great  part  of  Poland. 
The  prote&ion  which  Siglfmond  Auguftus  afforded 
to  men  of  learning  of  all  denominations,  and  the  uni- 
verfgl  toleration  which  he  extended  to  every  fe&  of 
Chriflians,  created  a  fufpicion  that  he  was  fecretly  in¬ 
clined  to  the  new  church ;  and  it  was  even  reported 
that  he  intended  to  renounce  the  catholic  faith,  and 
publicly  profefs  the  reformed  religion. 

Towards  the  fouthern  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
Viftula,  rifes  a  fmall  eminence  or  rock,  upon'  the  top 
of  which  is  built  the  palace,  furrounded  with  brick  walls 
and  old  towers,  which  form  a  kind  of  citadel  to  the 
town.  This  palace  owes  its  origin  to  Ladiflaus  Jaghel- 
lon  ;  but  little  of  the  ancient  ftrudlure  now  appears, 
as  the  greateft  part  was  demoliftied  by  Charles XII.  in. 
1702,  when  he  entered  this  town  in  triumph  after  the 
battle  of  Cliffow.  It  has  been  fince  repaired:  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  old  palace  confift  of  a  few  apartments, 
which  are  left  in  their  ancient  ftate  as  they  exiited  in 
the  lad  century.  This  palace  was  formerly  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  who,  from  the  time  of 
Ladiflaus  Loketec,  have  been  crowned  at  Crackow. 
The  Polifli  and  German  hiflorians  differ  concerning  the 
time  when  the  title  of  king  was  fir  ft  claimed  by  the  fove- 
reigns  of  this  country ;  but  the  moft  probable  account  is, 
according  to  MrCoxe,  that  in  1295  Premiflaus  affumed 
the  regaltitle, and  was  inaugurated  atGnefna  by  thearch- 
bifhop  of  that  diocefe.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ladiflaus 
Loketec,  who  offending  the  Poles  by  his  capricious  and 
tyrannical  condudl,  was  depofed  before  he  was  crown¬ 
ed  ;  and  Venceflaus  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Riclifa  daughter  of  Premiflaus,  being  elected  in 
his  Head,  was  in  1300  confecrated  at  Gnefna.  La- 
diflans,  after  flying  from  his  country  and  undergoing 
a  feries  of  calamitous  adventures,.  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  fenfe  of  his  mifcondudt.  Having  regained  the 
affedtion  of  his  fubje&s,  he  was  reftored,  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  Venceflaus,  to  part  of  his  dominions  ^  and  he 
recovered  them  all  upon  the  demife  of  that  monarch 
in  the  year  1305  :  he  governed,  however,  for  fome 
years  without  the  title  of  king  ;  but  at  length  in  1 3  20 
was  crowned  at  Crackow,  to  which  place  he  transfer¬ 
red  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  and  afterwards 
enabled,  that  for  the  future  his  fucceffors  fhould  be 
inaugurated  in  the  cathedral  of  this  city. 

Since  that  period  allthefove reigns  have  been  confecra¬ 
ted  at  Crackow,  excepting  the  prefent  king.  Previous 
to  his  election  a  decree  was  iffued  by  the  diet  of  convo¬ 
cation,  that  the  coronation  fhould  be  folemnized  for 
this  turn  at  Warfaw,  without  prejudice  in  future  to 
the  ancient  right  of  Crackow ;  a  provifo  calculated  to 
fatisfy  the  populace,  but  which  will  not  probably  pre¬ 
vent  any  future  fovereigu  from  being  crowned  at  War¬ 
faw,  now  become  the  capital  of  Poland  and  the  refi- 
deuce  of  its  kings.  The  diadem  and  other  regalia 
u fed  at  the  coronation  are  dill  kept  in  the  palace  of 
Crackow,  under  fo  many  keys,  and  with  fuch  care, 
that  it  was  impoftible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

Adjoining  to  the  palace  Hands  the  cathedral,  alfo 
within  the  wall's  of  the  citadel.  Here  all  the  fove- 
reigns,  from  the  time  of  Ladiflaus  Loketec,  have  been 
interred,  a  few  only  excepted,  viz.  Louis  and  Ladif¬ 
laus  III.  who  were  kings  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of 
Poland,  and  whofe  bodies  were  depoiited  in  Hungary ; 
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Alexander,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Vilna  5  Henry  Cradle 
of  Valois,  interred  in  France  ;  and  the  late  monarch  il 
Auguftus  III.  The  fepulchrea  of  the  kings  of  Po- 
land  are  not  diflinguifhed  by  any  peculiar  magimicence : 
their  figures  are  carved  in  marble  of  no  extraordinary 
vvorkmanfhip,  and  fome  are  without  inferiptions. 

The  bifhop  of  Crackow  is  the  firft  in  the  kingdom, 
duke  of  Saveria,  and  very  often  a  cardinal.  His  re¬ 
venues  are  larger  than  thofe  of  his  metropolitan  the 
archbifhop  of  Gnefna,  and  are  computed  to  amount 
to  40,000  dollars  per  annum . 

CRADLE,  a  well  known  machine  in  which  infants 
are  rocked  to  fleep. 

It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  flock  of  a  crofs-bow 
where  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  in  furgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  leg 
is  laid  after  being  fet* 

Cradle,  in  engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  inflrument 
nfed  in  feraping  mezzotintos  and  preparing  the  plate. 

It  is  formed  of  ileel,  refcmbling  a  chiffel  with  one  Ho¬ 
ping  fide,  upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very  near 
each  other,  and  at  equal  diflances.  The  aCxing  part 
of  this  tool  is  made  circular,  and  the  corners  are  round¬ 
ed.  After  being  properly  tempered,  it  mud  be  fliar- 
pened  on  the  whetftone.  There  are  various  fizes  of 
this  inflrument. 

Cradle,  among  ihipwrights,  a  frame  placed  under, 
the  bottom  of  a  fhip,  in  order  to  condudl  her  fmoothly 
and  fteadily  into  the  water  when  fhe  is  going  to  be 
launched ;  at  which  time  it  fupports  her  weight  while- 
fhe  Hides  down  the  defeent  or  Hoping  paffage  called  the 
ways,  which  are  for  this  purpofe  daubed  with  foap  and 
tallow.  See  Plate  CL. 

CRAFT,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  veffels 
employed  to  load  or  difeharge  merchant  fhips,  on 
to  carry  alongfide  or  return  the  {lores  of  men  of  war.. 

Such  are  lighters,  hoys,  barges,  prames,  &c.  See  thofe 
articles. 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-crake.  See  Rallus. 

CRAIL,  or  Car ei l,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,, 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St  Andrew’s.  W.  Long.  2.20.. 
and  N.  Lafc.  56.  17. 

CRAMBE,  Sea-cabbage,  Sea-beach  Kale,  or 
Sea-colewort,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofo' 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  £ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or¬ 
der,  Siliquofe.  The  four  longer  filaments  are  forked, 
at  top,  with  an  anthera  only  on  one  point  of  each  ; 
the  fruit  a  dry,  globofe,  and  deciduous  berry.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous  efculents  with 
perennial  roots,  producing  annually  large  leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  cabbage  fpreading  on  the  ground, 
with  flrong  flower-flalks  and  yellowifh  flowers.  Only- 
one  of  the  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows  wild- 
on  the  fhores  of  many  of  the  maritime  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens  as  a  choice 
efculent;  and  the  young  robufl  fhoots  of  its  leaves  and 
flower-flalks,  as  they  iffue  forth  from  the  earth  after 
the  manner  of  afparagus  fhoots,  are  then  in  the  great- 
eft  perfe&ion  for  ufe.  At  this  period  they  appear 
white  as  if  blanched,  and  when  boiled  eat  exceeding 
fweet  and  tender.  Its  principal  feafon  for  ufe  is  in 
April  and  May.  This  plant  may  alfo  be  employed  in 
the  pleafure-ground  as  a  dowering  perennial,  for  the 
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Cmwte  flalta  divide  into  fine  branchy  heads  of  flovveri,  It  is 
N.  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  any  common  light  earth 
Cranium^  autumn  0r  fpring,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
which,  when  two  years  old,  will  produce  fhoots  fit  for 
ufe,  will  multiply  exceedingly  by  the  roots,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  years. 

CRAMERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx;  the  corolla  has  four  petals;  thefu- 
perior  ne6tary  is  trifid,  the  inferior  biphyllous ;  the 
fruit  is  a  dry,  monofpermous,  and  echinatcd  berry. 

CRAMOND,  Over  and  Nether,  two  villages 
about  four  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh  ;  of  which  only 
the  laft  deferves  notice,  as  having  been  once  a  famous 
naval  ftation  of  the  Romans.  It  is  fituated  at  the  in¬ 
flux  of  the  river  Almon  into  the  Forth.  Three  Ro¬ 
man  roads  meet  at  this  place,  which  was  called  by  them 
Alaterva ,  and  whither  they  brought  their  grain  for  the 
fupport  of  their  troops.  The  village  contains  about 
300  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bath  and 
fudatory ;  and  many  altars,  medals,  &c,  have  been  dug  up. 

CRAMP,  a  kind  of  numbnefs  or  convulfion,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  thick  vifeid  vapour  entering  the  membranes 
of  the  mufcles,  which  contrails  or  extends  the  neck, 
arms,  legs,  &c.  with  a  violent  but  tranfitory  pain  ; 
being  ufually  driven  off  with  fri6lion  alone.  The  word 
comes  from  the  German  krampfey  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

A  glafs  of  tar  water,  to  be  drank  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  has  been  recommended  ;  and  a  rod  of  brimftone, 
when  held  in  the  hand,  has  given  prefent  relief. 

CRAMP-Fi/h,  or  Torpedo .  See  Raja. 

Cramp- Irony  or  Cramps ,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each 
end,  which  ferves  to  fallen  together  pieces  of  wood, 
ftones,  or  other  things. 

CRAMPONEE,  in  heraldiy,  an  epithet  given  to  a 
crofs  which  has  at  each  end  a  cramp  or  fquare  piece 
coming  from  it ;  that;  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards 
the  finifler  angle,  that  from  the  arm  on  that  fide  down¬ 
wards,  that  from  the  arm  in  bafe  towards  the  dexter 
fide,  and  that  from  the  dexter  arm  upwards. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  ufing  a  crane  at  a  wharf, 
and  alfo  the  money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares  out  of 
a  fhip,  &c.  with  a  crane. 

CRANE,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

Crane,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  ufed  in  building 
for  raifing  large  ftones  and  other  weights.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

Crank’s  Bill ,  in  botany.  See  Geranium. 

CRANE-Flyy  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Ti pula. 

CRANGANOR,  a  Dutch  fa&ory  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  in  E.  Long.  75.  5.  N. 
Lat.  10.  o.  See  Cochin. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfotiata.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is 
double,  the  under  one  tetrapliyllous,  the  upper  one  a 
monophyllous  fpatha;~tlie  tube  of  the  corolla  very  long; 
the  capfule  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  martynla ; 
which  fee.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  hot 
climates,  and  neither  of  them  pofleffed  of  any  remark¬ 
able  property. 

CRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  an  affemblage  of  feveral 
Ixmes  which  cover  and  enclofe  the  brain  and  cerebel¬ 


lum,  popularly  called  the  Jkull  See  Aw  Are  my,  Crank 
n°  1 1 .  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  of  |) 

xpav&y  galeay  “  helmet  becaufe  it  ferves  to  defend ,  Cranmer 
the  brain  like  a  head-piece.  Pezron,  again,  derives  * 
Kpaviov  from  the  Celtic  cren9  becaufe  of  its  roundnefs. 

CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  manner  of 
an  elbow,  only  of  a  fquare  form,  projecting  out  from 
an  axis  or  fpindle  ;  and  ferving,  by  its  rotation,  to 
raife  and  fall  the  piftons  of  engines  for  raifing  water 
or  the  like. 

Crank,  in  fea-language.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  be  crank - 
ftdedy  when,  for  want  of  a  fufiicieiit  quantity  of  ballaft 
or  cargo,  (he  cannot  bear  her  fails,  or  can  bear  but 
fmall  fail,  for  fear  of  overfetting. — She  is  faid  to  be  crank 
by  the  ground y  when  her  floor  is  fo  narrow  that  (he  can¬ 
not  be  brought  on  ground  without  danger. 

Cp.ank  is  alfo  an  iron  brace  which  fupports  the  lan- 
thorns  on  the  poop-quarters,  Sec. 

CRANMER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  archbifhop, 
reformer,  and  martyr,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  Efq;  of  Aftadton  in  Nottinghamfhire,  where  our 
author  was  born  in  1489.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was 
admitted  a  ftudent  of  Jefus’  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  ;  but  marrying  the 
relation  of  an  inn-keeper’s  wife,  he  loft  his  fellowfhip 
and  quitted  the  college.  On  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  was  re-admitted  fellow  of  Jefus’  College.  In  1523 
he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity,  and  was  made 
theological  ledlurer  and  examiner.  The  plague  being 
at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  relation  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  where,  meeting  with  Fox  the  king’s 
almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  fecretary,  he  gave  his  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  King  Henry’s  marriage  with  Catha¬ 
rine  much  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  his  majefty.  This 
opinion  was,  that  inftead  of  diiputing  about  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  King’s  marriage  with  Catharine,  they 
fhould  reduce  the  matter  to  this  Ample  queition, 

“  Whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brother’s  wife  or  no?” 

When  the  King  was  told  of  it,  he  faid,  u  This  fellow 
has  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear.”  He  then  fent  for 
him  to  court,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  write  in  vindication  of  the  divorce  in 
agitation.  This  book  having  quieted  the  tender  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  King,  he  was  defirous  that  all  Europe 
fhould  be  convinced  of  the  illegality  of  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Catharine  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent 
Cranmer  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  difpute 
the  matter  with  the  divines  of  thofe  countries.  At  Nu¬ 
remberg  Cranmer  married  a  fecond  wife.  Beingreturned 
to  England,  in  March  1533  he  was  confecrated  arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Canterbury ;  in  May  following  he  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  fentence  of  divorce  between  the  King  and 
^Queen  ;  and  foon  after  married  the  amorous  monarch 
to  Ann  Boleyn.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
he  exerted  himfelf  in  the  bulinefs  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Bible  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  monafleries 
diffolved  principally  by  his  means. 

In  1536  the  royal  confidence  again  required  the  af¬ 
fiance  of  our  archbifhop  :  in  this  year  he  divorced  the 
King  from  Ann  Boleyn.  In  1 537  he  vifited  his  diocefe, 
and  endeavoured  to  abolifh  the  fuperflitious  obfervation 
of  holidays.  In  1539  he  and  fume  of  the  bifhops  fell 
under^the  King’s  difpleafure,  becaufe  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  give  their  confent  in  parliament  that  the 
monafleries  fhould  be  fuppreffed  for  the  King’s  foie 
3  S  2  ufe. 
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Cramner.  nle.  He  alfo  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the.  aft  for  the  fix 
--v-—  articles  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  fpeaking  three  days 
againft  it  ;  and  upon  the  palling  of  that  ilatute  fent 
•away  his  wife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners  for  infpefting  into  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  explaining  feme  of  its  chief  doftrines.  The 
refult  of  their  commiflion  was  the  book  intitled  A  ne- 
ceffary  Erudition  of  any  Clinftian  Man.  After  Lord 
'  Cromwell’s  death  (in  whofe  behalf  he  had  written  to 
the  King),  he  retired  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  med¬ 
dling  not  at  all  with  ftate  affairs.  In  1 54 1  lie  gave  orders, 
purfuant  to  the  King’s  direftions,  for  taking  away  fu- 
perftitious  fhrines  5  and,  exchanging  Eifhopfbourn  for 
Bekefbourn,  united  the  latter  to  his  diocefe.  In  154^ 
he  procured  the  “  Aft  for  the  advancement  of  true  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  abolifhment  of  the  contrary,”  which 
moderated  the  rigour  of  the  fix  articles.  But  the  year 
following,  feme  enemies  preferring  accufations  again!! 
him,  he  had  like  to  have  been  ruined,  had  not  the 
King  interpofed  in  his  behalf.  His  majefty  continued 
afterwards  to  proteft  him  from  his  enemies  ;  and  fit  his 
death  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1 546  he 
crowned  young  Edward,  during  whofe  fhort  reign  he 
promoted  the  reformation  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power ; 
and  was  particularly  inllrumental  in  compofmg,  correc¬ 
ting,  and  eftablifhing  the  liturgy  by  aft  of  parliament. 
He  had  alfo  a  lhare  in  compiling  the  thirty-nine  articles 
ef  religion.. 

In  1553  he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the"crown 
upon  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concern- 
in  that  affair  (though  at  laft,  through  many  importu¬ 
nities,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fet  his  hand  to  it)  ; 
neither  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley’s  ambitious 
projefts.  Upon  Queen  Mary’s  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  partly  for  fetting 
his  hand  to  the  inftrument  of  Lady  Jane’s  fucceffion, 
and  partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made  a  little  be¬ 
fore  of  juftifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of 
the  late  king.  Some  of  his  friends,  forefeeing  the  itorm 
that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  advifed  him  .to  fly, 
hut  he  ahfolutely  refufed.  In  the  enfuing  parliament, 
on  November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  at  Guild¬ 
hall  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  whereupon  the  fruits 
of  his  archbifhopric  were  fequeftered.  In  April  1 554,  he 
and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  removed  to  Oxford,  in 
order  for  a  public  deputation  with  the  Papifts  ;  which 
was  accordingly  held  there  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month,  with  great  noife,  triumph,  and  impudent  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  Papifts  fide,  and  with  as  much  gravity, 
learning,  modefty,  and  convincing  fufliciency  on  the 
fide  of  the  Proteflant  bifhops.  The  20th  of  April,  two 
days  after  the  end  of  thefe  deputations,  Cranmer  and 
the  two  others  were  brought  before  the  commiffioiiers, 
and  afked,  Whether  they  would  fubferibe  (to  Popery )  ? 
which  they  unanimoufly  refufmg,  were  condemned  as 
heretics.  From  this  fentence  the  Archbifhop  appealed 
to  the  juft  judgment  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  wrote  to 
the  council,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  deputation, 
and  defiring  the  Queen’s  pardon  for  his  treafon,  which 
it  feems  was  not  yet  remitted.  By  the  convocation 
which  met  this  year,  his  Defence  of  the  true  and  ca¬ 
tholic  Doftrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  was  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
•Some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  Queen  in  his  behalf } 


putting  her  in  mind  how  he  had  once  preferved  her  in  Cranmer, , 
her  father’s  time  by  his  earneft  intercefiions  with  him 
for  her,  fo  that  fhe  had  reafon  'to  believe  he  loved  her, 
and  would  fpeak  the  truth  to  her  more  than  all  the 
reft  of  the  clergy.  All  endeavours  in  his  behalf,  how¬ 
ever,  were  ineffectual  ;  and  the  Archbifhop  being  de¬ 
graded  and  moft  ignominioufly  treated,  was  at  laft  flat¬ 
tered  and  terrified  into  an  infmeere  recantation  and  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Proteftant  faith.  But  this  triumph 
was  not  fufficient  to  gratify  the  pious  vengeance  of  the 
Romifh  Mary.  On  the  24th  of  Feb.  1556,  a  writ 
was  ligned  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer  ;  and  on  the 
24th  March,  which  was  the  fatal  day,  he  was  brought 
to  St  Mary’s  church,  Cambridge,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  ftage  over  againit  the  pulpit,  where  Dr  Cole 
provoft  of  Eton  was  appointed  to  preach  a  fermon  on 
the  occafion.  While  Cole  was  haranguing,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Cranmer  expreffed  great  inward  coiifufion  ; 
often  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fre¬ 
quently  pouring  out  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of 
the  fermon,  when  Cole  defired  him  to  make  an  open 
profeflion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  promifed  him  he 
would,  he  fir  ft  prayed  in  the  moft  fervent  manner  ; 
then  made  an  exhortation  to  the  people  prefent,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world,  to  obey  the  King  and 
Queen,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  charitable.  Af¬ 
ter  this  he  made  a  confeflion  of  his  faith,  beginning 
with  the  creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe  words : 

“  And  I  believe  every  word  and  fentence  taught  by 
our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  his  apoftles,  and  prophets;  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  —  And  now  (added  he) 

I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fo  much  t rouble th  my 
confciencc  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or  faid  in> 
my'  whole  life  \  and  that  is  the  fetting  abroad  a  wri¬ 
ting  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce 
as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth 
which  I  thought  in  my  heart ;  and  written  for  fear  of 
death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be  :  that  is,  all 
fucli  bills  and  papers  which  I  have  written  or  figned 
with  my  hand  lince  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have 
written  many  things  untrue.  And  forafmuch  as  my 
hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand 
fhall  firft  be  puniihed  ;  for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it 
fhall  be  firft  burned.  As  for  the  pope,  I  refufe  him,  as 
Chriil’s  enemy  and  antichrift,  with  all  his  falfe  doftrine. 

And  as  for  the  facrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught 
in  my  book  againft  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter.”  Thun- 
derftruck  as  it  were  with  this  unexpefted  declaration, 
the  enraged  Popifh  crowd  admonifhed  him  not  to  dif- 
femble.  “  Ah!  (replied  he  with  tears),  fince  I  lived, 
hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood  and  a  lover 
of  fimplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  diffem- 
bled.”  Whereupon  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftage  with 
the  utmoft  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  over  againft  Baliol  College  ;  where  he  put 
off  his  clothes  in  hafle,  and  Handing  in  his  fhiit,  and 
without  fhoes,  was  fattened  with  a  chain  to  the  flake. 

Some  prefffng  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation, 
he  anfwered,  fhowing  his  hand,  “  This  is  the  hand 
that  wrote  it,  and  therefore  it  fhall  firft  fuffer  punifh- 
ment.”  Fire  being  applied  to  him,  he  ftretched  out 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmo¬ 
ved  (except  that  once  with  it  he  wiped  his  face)  till  it 
was  confumed  ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  “  This  hand 
hath  offended;”  and  often  repeating,  “  This  unwor- 
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Cranmer.  thy  right  hand.”  At  lafi,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foon 
y— expired,  never  fiirring  or  crying  out  all  the  while  ; 
only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating 
more  than  once,  “  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpirit.”  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  the 
67  th  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  noticed  above,  that  after  the  palling  of  the  adt 
for  the  fix  articles,  Archbifhop  Cranmer  fent  his  wife 
into  Germany.  But  file  afterwards  returned  again  to 
England  ;  and  Mr  Strype  informs  us,  that  “in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  when  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  allowed,  he  brought  her  forth,  and  lived  openly 
with  her.”  Mr  Gilpin  fays,  “  he  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  children  ;  but  as  he  always  kept  his  family 
in  obfcurity  for  prudential  rCafons,  we  know  little 
afiout  them.  They  had  been  kindly  provided  for  by 
Henry  VIII.  ;  who,  without  any  folicitation  from  the 
Primate  himfelf,  gave  him  a  conliderable  grant  from 
the  Abbey  of  Walbeck  in  Nottinghamfhire,  which  his 
family  enjoyed  after  his  deceafe.  King  Edward  made 
feme  addition  to  his  private  fortune ;  and  his  heirs 
were  reilored  in  blood  by  an  adt  of  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.” 

Archbifhop  Cranmer  wrote  a  great  number  of  books: 
many  of  them  he  publifhed  himfelf ;  and  many  of 
them  Rill  remain  in  MSS.  viz.  two  folio  Volumes  in 
the  king’s  library,  feveral  letters  in  the  Cotton  collec¬ 
tion,  &c. 

Mr  Gilpin  remarks,  That  “the  charadler  of  the 
Archbifhop  hath  been  equally  the  fubjedt  of  exaggerated 
praife  and  of  undeferved  cenfure.  The  mod  indefen¬ 
sible,  parts  of  the  Archbifhop’s  charadler  are  the  readi- 
nefs  with  which  he  fometimes  concurred  in  the  unjufii- 
fiable  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  infia'nces 
wherein  he  fhowed  himfelf  to  be  adluated  by  intolerant 
principles. 

“  He  firfi  recommended  himfelf  to  Henry  by  the  zeal 
which  he  difplayed  in  promoting  the  King’s  divorce 
from  Queeu  Catharine.  As  to  this,  it  may  he  allow¬ 
ed,  that  Dr  Cranmer  might  think  the  marriage  wrong: 
but  though  it  pofiibly  might  be  a  point  of  confidence 
with  the  King,  it  could  however  be  none  with  him  ; 
and  there  was  manifeftly  a  difference  between  advifing 
not  to  do  a  thing,  and  advifing  to  undo  it  when  al¬ 
ready  done,  at  leafi  in  a  matter  of  fo  difputable  a  na¬ 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  a  woman  with 
whom  the  King  had  cohabited  near  20  years  as  his 
wife,  and  to  illegitimate  a  daughter,  bred  up  in  the 
highefl  expectations,  and  now  marriageable,  were  adts 
of  fuch  cruelty,  that  it  feems  to  indicate  a  want  of 
feeling  to  be  in  any  degree  acceffary  to  them.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  notoriety  of  the  King’s 
paftkm  for  Ann  Boleyn,  which  all  men  believed  to  be, 
if  not  the  firR  mover,  at  leaft  the  principal  fpring  of 
his  pretended  fcruples,  threw  a  very  indelicate  impu¬ 
tation  on  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the  affair.  No 
ferious  churchman,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  fond 
of  the  idea  pf  adminifiering  to  the  King’s  paffions.  It 
is  with  concern,  therefore,  that  we  fee  a  man  of  Dr 
Cranmer’s  integrity  and  fimplicity  of  manners  adfing 
fo  much  out  of  character  as  to  compound  an  affair  of 
this  kind,  if  not  with  his  confidence,  at  leaft  with  all 
delicacy  of  fentiment ;  and  to  parade  through  Europe, 
in  the  quality  of  an  ambaffador,  defending  every  where 
the  King’s  pious  Intentions.  But  the  caufe  (continues 
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King’s  marriage,  he  endeavoured  virtually  to  eftablifh  1 - V" ~Jj 

the  iufuflicfency  of  the  pope’s  difpenfation  ;  and  the 
latter  was  an  argument  fo  near  his  heart,  that  it  feems 
to  have  added  merit  to  the  former.  We  cannot  indeed 
account  for  his  .embarking  fo  zealoufiy  in  this  buimefs 
without  fuppoling  his  principal  motive  was  to  free  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  to  which  this  Rep* 
very  evidently  led.  So  defirable  an  end  would  infome 
degree,  he  might  imagine,  fandtify  the  means.” 

Of  two  of  the  iultances  of  perfecution  in  which. 
Archbifhop  Cranmer  was  concerned,  Mr  Gilpin  gives - 
the  following  account.  “  Joan  Bocher  and  George 
Paris  were  aceufed,  though  at  different  times  ;  one  for 
denying  the  humanity  of  Chrilt,  the  other  for  denying, 
his  divinity.  They  were  both  tried  and  condemned. 
to  the  Rake  ;  and  the  Archbifhop  not  only  confented 
to  thefe  adts  of  blood,  but  even  perfuaded  the  averfioni 
of  the  young  King  into  a  compliance.  ‘  Your  majeRy 
muR  diRinguifh  (faid  he,  informing  his  royal  pupil’s 
confidence)  between  common  opinions  and  fuch  as  are 
the  effential  articles  of  faith.  Thefe  latter  we  muR  on 
no  account  fuffer  to  be  oppofed.”  Mr  Gilpin  juRly  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  nothing  even  plaufible  can.be  fuggefied 
in  defence  of  the  Archbifhop  on  this  occafion,  except 
only  that  the  fpirit  of  Popery  was  not  yet  wholly  re- 
preffed.”  Thefe  infiances  of  injufiice  and  barbarity 
were  indeed  totally  indefenfible,  and  a  great  difgrace 
to  Cranmer  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  them.. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
death  of  Lambert;  but,  as  Mr  Gilpin  obferves,  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  he  had  rid  his  hands  of  the  depu¬ 
tation  likewife.  The  public  difputation,  in  which 
Cranmer  bore  fome  part,  proved  the  means  e£  bring¬ 
ing  Lambert  to  the  Rake. 

One  of  the  moR  honourable  tranfadtions  of  Arch¬ 
bifhop  Crahmer’s  life,  was  the  firm  Rand  that  he  made 
againR  the  adl  of  the  fix  articles.  This  adt  was  fo 
Rrongly  fupported  by  the  King,  that  even  the  Pro- 
tefiants'in  parliament  made  little  oppolition  to  it.  But 
Cranmer  oppofed  it  with  great  zeal  and  fieadinefs. 

“  The  good  Archbifhop  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  more  truly  Chrifiian  light  than  on  this  oc- 
calion.  In  the  midfi  of  fo  general  a  defedtion  (for~ 
there  were  numbers  in  the  houfe  who  had  hitherto > 
fhown  great  forwardnefs  in  reformation )*he  alone  made 
a  Rand.  Three  days  he  maintained  his  ground,  and 
baffled  the  arguments  of  all  oppofers.  But  argument 
was  not  their  weapon,  and  the  Archbifhop  faw  him— 
felf  obliged  to  fink  under  fuperior  power.  Henry  or¬ 
dered  him  to  leave  the  houfe.  The  Primate  refufed  : 

*  It  was  God’s  bufinefs  (he  faid),  and  not  man’s.’ 

And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  boldly  entered  his 
protefl.  Such  an  iuRance  of  fortitude  is  fufficteiit  to* 
wipe  off  many  of  thofe  courtly  Rains  which  havefafien— 
ed  on  his  memory.” 

His  behaviour  in  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk: 
was  alfo  intitled  to  great  commendation.  “  The  laft 
adt  of  this  reign  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  was  an  adt  of  blood,, 
and  gave  the  Archbifhop  a  noble  opportunity  of  blow¬ 
ing  how  well  he  had  learned  that  great  Chriftian  leffon 
of  forgiving  an  enemy.  Almoft  without  the  fhadow 
of  juftice,  Plenry  had  given  diredtions  to  have  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  attainted  by  an  adt  of  parliament.  The 
King’s  mandate  Rood  in  lieu  of  guilt,  and  the  bill’ 
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Cranmer .  pffed  the  houfe  with  great  eafe.  No  man,  except  the 
'***m*v**,~-'  Biffiop  of  Winchefter,  had  been  fo  great  an  enemy  to 
-the  Archbifhop  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  ah 
ways  thwarted  the  Primate’s  meafures,  and  oftener  than 
once  had  pra&ifed  againft  his  life.  How  many  would 
have  feen  with  fecret  pleafure  the  workings  of  Provi¬ 
dence  againft  fo  rancorous  an  enemy ;  fatisfied  in  ha¬ 
ving  themfelves  no  hand  in  his  unjuft  fate  1  But  the 
Archbifhop  faw  the  affair  in  another  light :  he  faw  it 
with  horror  ;  and  although  the  King  had  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  interefted  himfelf  in  this  bufinefs,  the 
Primate  oppofed  the  bill  with  all  his  might ;  and  when 
his  oppofition  was  vain,  he  left  the  houfe  with  indig¬ 
nation,  and  retired  to  Croydon.” 

He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  his 
temper,  and  for  fhowing  kindnefs  to  thofe  by  whom 
he  had  been  greatly  injured.  Hence  it  is  mentioned 
in  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  VIII.  as  a  common  faying 
concerning  him : 

- - .«  Do  my  Lord  of  Ganterbury 

But  one  fhrewd  turn,  and  he’s  your  friend  for  ever.” 

Archbiftiop  Cranmer  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  learned  foreigners  who  had  been  perfecuted  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Mr 
Gilpin  fays,  u  the  fuffering  profeffors  of  Proteftantifm, 
who  were  fcattered  in  great  numbers  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  of  Europe,  were  always  fure  of  an  afy- 
lum  with  him.  \  His  palace  at  Lambeth  might  be  call¬ 
ed  a  feminary  of  learned  men  ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom  perfecution  had  driven  from  home.  Here, 
among  other  celebrated  reformers,  Martyr,  Bucer, 
Alefs,  Phage,  found  fan&uary.  Martyr,  Bucer,  and 
Phage,  were  liberally  penfioaed  by  the  Archbifhop  till 
he  could  otherwife  provide  for  them.  It  was  his  wifh 
to  fix  them  in  the  two  univerfities,  where  he  hoped 
their  great  knowledge  and  fpirit  of  inquiry  would  for¬ 
ward  his  defigns  of  reftoring  learning ;  and  he  at  length 
obtained  profefforfhips  for  them  all.  Bucer  and  Phage 
were  fettled  at  Cambridge  ;  where  they  only  fhowed 
what  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  them,  both  dy¬ 
ing  within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  But  at 
Oxford  Martyr  a6led  a  very  confpicuous  part,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  introduce  among  the  ftudents  there  a  very 
liberal  mode  of  thinking. 

Of  the  learning  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  Mr  Gilpin 
remarks,  that  “  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  profef- 
fion.  He  had  applied  himfelf  in  Cambridge  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ;  which, 
though  efteemed  at  that  time  as  the  mark  of  herefy, 
appeared  to  him  the  only  fources  of  attaining  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  fo  accurately 
ftudied  canon  law,  that  he  was  efteemed  the  beft  ca- 
nonift  in  England  ;  and  his  reading  in  theology  was 
fo  extenfive,  and  his  collections  from  the  Fathers  fo 
very  voluminous,  that  there  were  few  points  in  which 
he  was  not  accurately  informed,  and  in  which  lie  could 
not  give  the  opinions  of  the  feveral  ages  of  the  church 
from  the  times  of  the  Apoftles.  Pie  was  a  fenfible 
writer,  rather  nervous  than  elegant.  His  writings 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  great  controverfy  which 
then  fublifted,  and  contain  the  whole  fum  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  learning  of  thofe  times.  His  library  was  filled 
with  a  very  noble  collodion  of  books,  and  was  open  to 
si]  men  of  letters. 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  remarking  that  Archbifhop  Cran¬ 


mer  preached  often  wherever  he  vlfited,  fays,  "  In  his  C«wmw. 
fermons  to  the  people  lie  was  very  plain  and  inftruc- 
tive  ;  infilling  chiefly  on  the  effentials  of  Chriftianity. 

The  fubjeds  of  his  fermons,  for  the  moll  part,  were 
from  whence  falvation  is  to  be  fetched,  and  on  whom 
the  confidence  of  man  ought  to  lean.  They  infilled 
much  on  dodrines  of  faith  and  works ;  and  taught 
what  the  fruits  of  faith  were,  and  what  place  was  to  be 
given  to  works  ;  they  inftruded  men  in  the  duties 
they  owed  their  neighbour,  and  that  every  one  was 
our  neighbour  to  whom  we  might  any  way  do  good  ; 
they  declared  what  men  ought  to  think  of  themfelves 
after  they  had  done  all ;  and,  laftly,  what  promifes 
Chrift  hath  made,  and  who  they  are  to  whom  he  will 
make  them  good.  Thus  he  brought  in  the  true  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gofpel,  altogether  different  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  preaching  in  thofe  days ;  which  was  to 
treat  concerning  faints,  to  tell  legendary  tales  of  them, 
and  to  report  miracles  wrought  for  the  confirmation 
of  tranfubftantiation  and  other  Popifh  corruptions. 

And  fuch  a  heat  of  convidion  accompanied  his  fer¬ 
mons,  that  the  people  departed  from  them  with  minda 
poffeffed  of  a  great  hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a 
defirc  of  virtue.” 

He  was  a  great  economift  of  his  time.  Mr  Gilpin 
fays,  “  he  rofe  commonly  at  five  o’clock,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  his  ftudy  till  nine.  Thefe  early  hours,  he 
would  fay,  were  the  only  hours  he  could  call  his  own. 

After  breakfaft  he  generally  fpent  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  either  in  public  or  private  jbuftnefs.  His 
chapel-hour  was  eleven,  and  his  dinner-hour  twelve. 

After  dinner  he  fpent  an  hour  either  in  converfation 
with  his  friends,  in  playing  at  chefs,  or  in,  what  he 
liked  better,  overlooking  a  chefs-board.  He  then  re¬ 
tired  again  to  his  ftudy  till  his  chapel-bell  rang  at  five. 

After  prayers,  he  generally  walked  till  fix,  which  was 
in  thofe  times  the  hour  of  fupper.  His  evening  meal 
was  fparing.  Often  he  ate  nothing ;  and  when  that 
was  the  cafe,  it  was  his  ufual  cuftom,  as  he  fat  down 
to  table,  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  gloves ;  which  was  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  his  hands  had  nothing  to  do. 

After  fupper,  he  fpent  an  hour  in  walking  and  another 
in  his  ftudy,  retiring  to  his  bedchamber  about  nine. 

This  was  his  ufual  mode  of  living  when  he  was  mod 
vacant,  but  very  often  his  afternoons  as  well  as  his 
mornings  were  engaged  in  bufinefs.  He  generally, 
however,  contrived,  if  poftible,  even  in  the  bulieft  day, 
to  devote  fome  proportion  of  his  time  to  his  books  befides 
the  morning.  And  Mr  Fox  tells  us,  he  always  accu- 
ftomed  himfelf  to  read  and  write  in  a  (landing  pofture; 
efteeming  conftant  fitting  very  pernicious  to  a  fludious 
man.” 

Mr  Gilpin  alfo  obferves,  “  that  he  was  a  very  ami¬ 
able  mafter  in  his  family,  and  admirably  preferved  the 
difficult  medium  between  indulgence  and  reftraint.  He 
had,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  retinue,  among  whom  the  mod  exa£l  order 
was  obferved.  Every  week  the  fteward  of  his  houfe- 
hold  held  a  kind  of  court  in  the  great  hall  of  his  pa¬ 
lace  ;  in  which  all  family  affairs  were  fettled,  fervants 
wages  were  paid,  complaints  were  heard,  and  faults 
examined.  Delinquents  were  publicly  rebuked,  and 
after  the  third  admonition  difeharged.  His  hofpi- 
tality  and  charities  were  great  and  noble;  equal  to 
his  ftation,  greater  often  than  his  abilities.  A  plenti* 
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Cranny  ful  table  was  among  the  virtues  of  tliofe  days.  His 
ii  was  always  bountifully  covered.  In  an  upper  room  was 
Crape.  fpreacj  bis  own,  where  he  feidoni  wanted  company  of 
the  firff  diftindtion.  Here  a  great  many  learned  fo¬ 
reigners  were  daily  entertained,  and  partook  of  his 
bounty.  In  his  great  hall  a  long  table  was  plentifully 
covered  every  day  for  guefts  and  ftrangers  of  a  lower 
rank ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  three  fmaller 
tables,  defig  ned  for  his  own  officers  and  inferior  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Among  other  inftances  of  the  Archbifliop’s 
charity,  we  have  one  recorded  which  was  truly  noble. 
After  the  deffrudlion  of  monafleries,  and  before  hofpi- 
tals  were  eredled,  the  nation  faw  no  fpecies  of  greater 
mifery  than  that  of  wounded  3nd  difbanded  foldiers.  For 
the  ufe  of  fuch  miferablc  objedls  as  were  landed  on  the 
fouthern  coafts  of  the  ifland,  the  Archbiihop  fitted  up 
his  manor-houfe  of  Beckefburn  in  Kent.  He  formed 
it  indeed  into  a  complete  hofpital ;  appointing  a  phy- 
fician,  a  furgeon,  nurfes,  and  every  thing  proper,  as 
well  for  food  as  pliyfic.  Nor  did  his  charity  flop  here. 
Each  mail,  on  his  recovery,  was  furniihed  with  money 
to  carry  him  home,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  his 
abode.” 

To  conclude  with  the  character  given  by  Mr  Hume  : 
“  Archbiihop  Cranmer  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
merit ;  poffeffed  of  learning  and  capacity  ;  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  candour,  fincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all 
thofe  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  ufeful 
and  amiable  in  fociety.  His  moral  qualities  procured 
him  univerfal  refpedl  ;  and  the  courage  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  though  he  fell  ffiort  of  the  rigid  inflexibility  ob- 
ferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  Proteflant 
party.” 

CRANNY,  in  glafs- making,  an  iron  iuftrument 
wherewith  the  necks  of  glades  are  formed. 

CRANTARA,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  a 
fort  of  military  fignal  ufed  for  collecting  the  diftant 
and  fcattered  warriors  to  the  ftandard  of  their  chief. 
A  prince  having  immediate  occafion  for  the  affiflance 
of  his  followers  to  repel  fome  fudden  invafion  or  en¬ 
gage  in  fome  expedition,  bdides  firiking  the  fhield 
and  founding  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  thofe  who 
were  within  hearing,  he  fent  the  crantara,  or  a  flick 
burnt  at  the  end  and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat, 
by  a  fwift  meffenger,  to  the  neareft  hamlet,  where  he 
delivered  it  without  faying  one  word  but  the  name  of 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  crantara,  which  was 
well  underflood  to  denounce  deflruCfion  by  fire  and 
fword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  fummons,  was  car¬ 
ried  with  great  rapidity  from  village  to  village  ;  and 
the  prince  in  a  little  time  found  himfclf  furrounded  by 
all  his  warriors  ready  to  obey  his  commands. 

CRANTOR,  a  Greek  pliilofophcr  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia.  Fie  left  his  native  country 
where  he  was  admired ;  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
ftudied  with  Polcmon  under  Xenocrates.  He  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  fed  ;  and  was  the  firfl  who  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Plato’s  works.  He  flouriflied  270  years  before 
Chrift. 

CRAPE,  a  light  tranfparent  fluff,  in  manner  of 
gauze  ;  made  of  raw  filk  gummed  and  twifted  on  the 
mill;  woven  without  croffing,  and  much  ufed  in  mourn¬ 
ing- 

Crapes  ate  either  craped,  u  e.  crifped,  or  fmooth; 
the  fir!!  double,  expr  effing  a  clofer  mourning ;  the 
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latter  Angle,  ufed  for  that  lefs  deep.  Note,  White  is  Crapula, 
referved  for  young  people,  or  thofe  devoted  to  virgi-  Craihaw. 
nity.  The  filk  deftined  for  the  firft  is  more  twifted  “V— - 

than  that  for  the  fecond  ;  it  being  the  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  twilling,  efpecially  of  the  warp,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  crifping  given  it  when  taken  out  of  the  loom, 
fteeped  in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax 
for  the  pupofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of -this 
fluff  came  originally  from  Bologna  :  but  the  chief  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  it  is  faid  to  be  at  Lyons. 

Hiflory  tells  us,  that  St  Bathilda,  queen  of  France, 
made  fine  crape  ( crepa )  of  gold  and  filver,  to  lay  over 
the  body  of  St  Eloy.  The  Bollandifls  own  they  can¬ 
not  find  what  this  crepa  was.  Binet  fays,  it  was  a 
frame  to  cover  the  body  of  the  faint :  but  others,  with 
reafon,  take  it  to  be  a  tranfparent  fluff,  through  which 
the  body  might  be  fecn  ;  and  that  this  was  the  crepa 
whence  our  word  crape  was  formed. 

CRAPULA,  among  phyficians;  a  term  for  Sur¬ 
feit. 

CRASH  AW  (Richard),  who  was  in  his  lifetime 
honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  Cowley,  and  fince  his 
death  by  the  praife  of  Mr  Pope,  who  condefcended 
both  to  read  his  poems  and  to  borrow  from  them;  was 
the  fon  of  William  Crafliaw,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  London,  He  was 
then  fent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow;  in 
both  which  colleges  he  was  diilinguiffied  for  his  Latin 
and  Engliffi  poetry.  Afterwards  he  was  ejected  from 
his  fellowffiip,  together  with  many  others,  for  denying 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  he 
changed  his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices  per¬ 
verted  to  the  church  of  Rome  ^  not  converted,  but  ra¬ 
ther,  as  Pope  fays,  outwitted.  He  went  to  Paris,  in 
hopes  of  recommending  himfclf  to  fome  preferment 
there  ;  but  being  a  mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  new  plan  he  had  formed.  There  he  fell 
into  great  diitreis,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of 
in  1646,  very  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the 
affiflance  he  could,  and  at  laft  got  him  recommended 
to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England,  then  reliding 
at  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  he  travelled  into  Italy ;  and  by  virtue  of  thofe 
letters  became  fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and 
at  lafl  one  of  the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church 
of  our  lady  at  Loretto,  fome  miles  diflance  from  thence, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  about  1650.  Before 
he  left  England  he  wrote  certain  poems,  entitled. 

Steps  to  the  Temple  ;  “  becaufe  (fays  Wood)  lie  led 
his  life  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St  Mary’s  church 
near  to  his  college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  the  pre¬ 
face  to  thefe  poems,  he  lodged  under  Tertullian’s  roof 
of  angels.  There  he  made  his  neft  more  gladly  than 
David’s  fwallow  near  the  houfe  of  God;,  where,  like 
a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more  prayers  in  the  night 
than  others  ufually  offer  in  the  day.  There  lie  penned 
the  faid  poems  called  Steps  to  the  Temple  for  happy  Souls 
to  climb  to  Heaven  by.  To  the  faid  Steps  are  joined 
other  poems  called  The  Delights  of  the  Mufes,  wherein 
are  feveral  Latin  poems  ;  which,  though  of  a  mere 
human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet  as  they  are  inno¬ 
cent.  He  hath  alfo  written  Carman  Deo  nofvo ,  being' 
hymns  and  other  facred  poems,  addreffed  to  the  couu- 
te!s  of  Denbigh,  He  was.  excellent  in  five  languages 
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befides  liis  mother  tongue,  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spaniih. 

CRASIS  (from  to  mix),  the  temper  of  the 

blood  peculiar  to  every  conftitution. 

Crasis,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure  whereby  two  diffe¬ 
rent  letters  are  either  contracted  into  one  long  letter 
vor  a  diphthong.  Such,  e.  g.  is  opts  for  optxe ;  «\n 9»  for 
&c.  for  &c.  where  *  and  a  are  con¬ 

tracted  into  <;  *  and  *  into  «;  and  *  and  o  into  *>• 

CRASS  AMENTUM,  in  phyfic,  the  thick  red  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  othervvife  called  cruor ,  in 
■contradiftin&ion  to  the  ferumor  aqueous  part. 

CRASSULA,  LESSER  ORPINE,  Or  LlVE-EVER  I  A 
genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  i  3th  order,  Succulents.  The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous;  the  petals  five,  with  five  neCtariferGus 
feales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  and  five  capfules. 
Their  are  1 7  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  Several  of  them  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
but  require  the  alfiftance  of  artificial  heat  for  their 
prefervation.  They  rife  from  one  foot  to  fix  or  eight 
in  height,  and  are  ornamented  with  oblong,  thick,  fuc- 
culent  leaves,  and  funnel- fhaped  pentapetalous  flowers 
of  a  fcarlet,  white,  or  greenifh  colour.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  off-fets  or  cuttings ;  and  mufl  be  potted 
in  light  fandy  compoft,  retained  in  a  funny  part  of  the 
green-houfe  all  winter,  and  very  fparingly  watered. 
In  fummer  they  may  be  placed  in  the  full  air  in  a 
dickered  place,  and  in  dry  weather  watered  twice  a- 
week. 

CRASSUS  (M.  Licinius),  a  celebrated  Roman, 
furnamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence.  At  firft 
he  was  very  circumferibed  in  his  circumftances,  but  by 
educating  daves  and  felling  them  at  a  high  price  he 
foon  enriched  himfelf.  The  cruelties  of  China  obliged 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  lie  retired  to  Spain,  where  he 
remained  concealed  for  8  months.  After  Cinna’s 
death  he  palled  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
he  ferved  Sylla  and  ingratiated  himfelf  in  his  favour. 
When  the  Gladiators  with  Spartacus  at  their  head  had 
fpread  an  univerfal  alarm  in  Italy  and  defeated  fome 
of  the  Roman  generals,  Craffus  was  fent  again!!:  them. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Craffus  daughtered 
12,000  of  the  daves,  and  by  this  decifive  blow  foon 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured  with  an 
ovatio  at  his  return.  He  was  foon  after  made  conful 
with  Pompey  in  the  year  of  Rome  682,  and  in  this 
high  office  he  difplayed  his  opulence  by  entertaining 
the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
Cenfor,  and  formed  the  firft  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Csefar.  As  his  love  of  riches  was  more  predomi¬ 
nant  than  that  of  glory,  Craffus  never  imitated  the 
ambitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  fatisfied 
with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  feemed  to  promife 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of  en- 
larging  his  poffedions  he  fet  off  from  Rome,  though 
the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and  every  thing  feem¬ 
ed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He  croffcd  the  Euphrates* 
and  forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleu- 
cia,  he  haftened  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Parthia. 
He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vafdes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perlidy  of  Aviamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena  the  general  of 
the  forces  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  and  a  battle  was 
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fought  in  which  20,000  Romans  were  killed  and  Cratagyj, 
1 0,000  taken  prifoners.  The  darknefs  of  the  night 
favoured  the  efcape  of  the  reft ;  and  Craffus,  forced  by 
the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  his  foldicrs,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  trufted  himfelf  to  the  general 
of  the  enemy  on  pretence  of  propoling  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  he  was  killed.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  fent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down 
his  throat,  and  infulted  his  misfortunes.  Though  he 
has  been  called  avaricious,  yet  he  fhowed  himfelf  al¬ 
ways  ready  of  lending  money  to  his  friends  without 
intereft.  He  was  fond  of  philofophy,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  hiftory  was  great  and  extenfive* 

CRATiEGUS,  wild- service  tree,  hawthorn* 

&c. :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icofandria, clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  36th  order, *  Pomaces.  The  ealyx 
is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  berry  inferior,  di- 
fpermous.  There  are  ten  fpeeies,  all  of  the  tree  and 
fhrub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous.  Thofe  moft  va¬ 
luable  for  economical  and  ornamental  purpofes  in  gar¬ 
dening  are  the  following. 

I.  The  oxycanthus,  hawthorn,  or  white-thorn,  grows 
naturally  all  over  Europe.  In  the  ftate  in  which  we 
are  ufed  to  obferve  it,  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  tall, 
uncouth,  irregular  fhrub  ;  but  trained  up  as  a  ftandard, 
it  fwells  to  a  large  timber  fize,  with  a  tall  item  and  a 
full  fpreading  head.  Tile  ftandard  hawthorn,  whe¬ 
ther  we  view  its  flowers  in  the  fpring,  its  foliage  in  the 
fummer,  or  its  fruit  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  is  one 
of  the  moft  ornamental  plants.  Handing  fingly,  that 
can  be  fcattered  over  a  park  or  lawn.  Its  ufes  will 
be  explained  under  the  article  Hedges. 

In  order  to  propagate  a  quantity  of  quick,  one  me¬ 
thod  is  generally  pradlifed  ;  namely,  firft  burying  the 
haws,  and  taking  them  up  to  fow  the  O&ober  follow¬ 
ing  ;  though,  fays  Hanbury,  there  is  another  way 
more  preferable;  namely,  to  prepare  the  beds,  and  fow 
the  haws  foon  after  they  are  gathered.  Whoever  pur- 
fues  the  former  method,  having  gathered  what  quan¬ 
tity  of  haws  will  anfwer  his  purpofe,  fhould  in  fomc 
bye-corner  of  the  kitchen-garden  or  nurfery  dig  an 
hole  or  pit  capacious  enough  to  receive  them  ;  fome 
of  the  earth  which  came  out  of  the  hole,  after  the 
haws  are  put  in  it,  fhould  be  laid  upon  them  ;  and 
being  thus  carefully  covered  down,  they  may  remain 
there  till  October.  Then,  having  ground  well  dug, 
and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all  troublefome  weeds,  and 
the  mould  being  fit  for  working,  the  beds  fhould  be 
made  for  the  haws.  Four  feet  is  a  very  good  width 
for  thefe  beds,  as  they  may  be  ealily  reached  over 
to  be  weeded  ;  and  if  the  alleys  between  be  each 
one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  they  will  be  of  a  good  fize, 

The  beds  being  maiked  out  with  a  line,  fufficient 
mould  muft  be  raked  out  to  cover  the  haws  an  inch 
and  an  half  deep.  This  being  done,  and  the  bottom 
oi  the  beds  being  made  level  and  even,  the  haws  fhould 
be  fown,  and  afterwards  gently  tapped  down  with  the 
back  of  the  ipade  ;  and  then  the  fine  mould,  whieli 
had  been  raked  out  of  the  beds,  muft  be  thrown  over 
them,  covering  them  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  the  fummer 
following  fliould  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  though  it 
does  fometimes  happen,  that  few  of  them  will  appear 
till  the  fecond  fpring  after  fowing.  Sometimes  the 
2  young 
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young  plants  are  planted  out  from  the  feed-beds  at  one, 
two,  or  thre^  years  old  ;  but  the  belt  plants  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  tranfplanting  them  into  frefh  mould  the  firft 
or  fecond  year,  letting  them  remain  in  the  nurfery  two 
or  three  years  longer.  The  praftice  of  the  London 
nurferymen  is  this :  The  ftrongefl  of  the  feed-bed 
plants  having  been  drawn  at  two  or  three  years  old 
for  lale,  they  clear  the  beds  entirely  by  drawing  the 
remaining  weak  underling  plants,  and  tranfplanting 
them  into  frefti  beds  in  this  manner,  which  they  call 
bedding  them  :  The  ground  having  been  trenched,  and 
the  tips  of  the  plants  as  well  as  the  lower  fibres  of  their 
roots  having  been  taken  off  with  a  fharp  knife,  they 
flrain  a  line  along  one  fide  of  the  bed  ;  and  by  chop¬ 
ping  with  a  fpade  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  leave  a  clift 
or  drill  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
plants  to  be  laid  in  ;  and  drawing  the  loofe  mould 
fomewhat  towards  them,  leave  the  fide  of  the  drill  next 
to  the  line  with  a  fmooth  polifhed  face.  Againft  this 
face  the  plants  are  fet  up,  leaning  towards  the  line, 
about  three  inches  afunder,  leaving  their  heads  about 
an  inch  above  the  mould,  and  placing  their  roots  at 
fueh  a  depth  as  to  bury  their  Items  from  two  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  flood  in  the  feed-bed.  The 
loofe  mould  being  returned  and  prefled  gently  to  the 
roots  with  the  foot,  the  line  is  removed,  and  another 
row  planted  in  the  fame  manner  about  a  foot  from 
the  firit. 

The  common  hawthorn  fports  in  the  following  va¬ 
rieties  :  The  large  fcarlet  hawthorn  ;  the  yellow  haw¬ 
thorn  ;  the  white  hawthorn  ;  the  maple-leaved  haw¬ 
thorn  ;  the  double-bloffomed  hawthorn  ;  the  Glafton- 
bury  thorn.  The  large  fcarlet  hawthorn  is  no  more 
than  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  haw.  It  is 
exceedingly  large,  oblong,  perfectly  fmooth,  and  of  a 
bright  fcarlet  ;  and  from  the  additional  fplendor  it  ac¬ 
quires  by  the  berries,  it  is  propagated  to  caufe  variety 
in  plantations  for  obfervation  and  pleaiure.  Yellow 
haw  is  a  moil  exquifite  plant.  The  buds  at  their  firil 
coming  out  in  the  fpring  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  retains  its  fruit  all  winter,  earning  a  de¬ 
lightful  effedl  in  plantations  of  any  kind.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  brought  from  Virginia,  is  greatly  admired,  and 
no  collection  of  hardy  trees  fhould  be  without  it. 
White  haw  is  but  a  paltry  tree  compared  with  the 
former.  It  hardly  ever  grows  to  the  height  of  the 
common  hawthorn,  is  an  indifferent  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  is  fmall  and  a  very  bad  white.  Maple-leaved 
hawthorn  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty  feet  high,  and 
has  very  few  thorns.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  the 
common  hawthorn,  refemble  thofe  of  the  maple,  and 
are  of  a  whitifh-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  bunches  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
remarkable  fruit,  of  a  fhining  red,  which  looks  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  winter.  Double- bloffomed  hawthorn  pro¬ 
duces  a  full  flower,  and  is  one  of  the  fweetefl  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  fpring.  Nature  feems  to  have  peculiarly 
defigned  this  fort  for  the  pleafure-garden;  for  though 
it  be  the  common  hawthorn  only  with  the  flowers 
doubled,  yet  it  may  be  kept  down  to  what  fize  the 
owner  pleafes ;  fo  that  it  is  not  only  fuitable  for  wil- 
dernefs-quarters,  fhrubberies,  and  the  like,  but  is  alfo 
ufeful  for  fmall  gardens,  where  a  tree  or  two  only  are 
admitted.  Thefe  beautiful  double  flowers  come  out 
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in  large  bunches  in  May,  and  the  tree  is  fo  good  a  Cfategui* 
bearer  that  it  will  often  appear  covered  with  them. 

Their  colour  at  their  firff  appearance  is  a  delicate 
white  :  They  afterwards  die  to  a  faint  red  colour, 
and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fmall  imperfedl  fruit, 
Glallonbury  thorn  differs  in  no  refpedl  from  the  com¬ 
mon  hawthorn,  only  that  it  fometimes  flowers  in  the 
winter.  It  is  faid  to  have  originally  been  the  ftaff  of 
Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  that  noble  counfellor  who  bu¬ 
ried  Chrift.  He,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Glallonbury,  attended  by  eleven  companions, 
came  over  into  Britain,  and  founded,  in  honour  of  the 
Bleffed  Virgin,  the  firft  Clirillian  church  in  this  ifle. 

As  a  proof  of  liis  million,  he  is  faid  to  have  ftuck  his 
ftaff  into  the  ground,  which  immediately  (hot  forth 
and  bloomed.  This  tree  is  faid  to  have  bloffomed  on 
Chriftmas-day  ever  ft  nee,  and  is  univerfally  diftinguifti- 
ed  by  the  name  of  the  GloJIonbury  thorn .  Hanbury 
fays,  I  have  many  plants  thzt  were  originally  propa¬ 
gated  from  this  thorn  :  and  they  often  flower  in  the 
winter,  but  there  is  no  exadl  time  of  their  flowering  ; 
for  in  fine  feafons  they  will  fometimes  be  in  blow  be¬ 
fore  Chriftmas,  fometimes  they  afford  their  bloffoms  in 
February,  and  fometimes  it  fo  happens  that  they  will 
be  out  on  Chriftmas-day. 

2.  The  azarolus,  or  azarole  thorn,  is  a  native  of  Italy 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  will  grow  to  be  fifteen 
or  fixteen  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  nearly  tri- 
fid,  ferrated  and  obtufe.  The  flowers  are  large,  come 
out  in  May,  and  in  the  different  varieties  are  fucceeded 
by  fruit  of  different  fize,  fhape,  and  relifh-  The  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  :  The  azarole  with 
ftrong  thorns;  the  azarole  with  no  thorns;  the  jagged¬ 
leaved  azarole  ;  the  oriental  medlar. 

3.  The  aria  theophradli,  called  the  white-leaf -tree,  if 
a  native  of  moft  of  the  cold  countries  of  Europe.  It 
will  grow  to  be  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  This 
tree  is  engaging  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  catches 
the  attention  even  in  the  w inter  ;  for  then  we  fee  it 
ftand,  though  naked  of  leaves,  with  a  fine  ftrait  ftem, 
with  fmooth  branches,  fpotted  with  white,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  the  buds,  fwelled  for  the  next  year’s 
fhoot,  giving  the  tree  a  bold  and  fine  appearance.  In 
the  fpring  the  leaves  come  out  of  courfe,  and  look  de¬ 
lightfully,  having  their  upper  furface  green  and  the 
lower  white.  Their  figure  is  oval ;  they  are  unequally 
ferrated,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  wide. 

Several  ftrong  nerves  run  from  the  mid-rib  to  the 
border,  and  they  are  placed  alternately  011  the  branch¬ 
es,  which  appear  as  if  powdered  with  the  fine  ft  meal. 

The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  May  :  they  are  white,  grow  in  lai'ge  bunches,  ha¬ 
ving  meally  footftalks  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  ber¬ 
ries,  which  will  be  ripe  in  autumn. 

4.  The  terminalis,  wild  fervice,  or  maple-leaved  for- 
vice,  is  a  large  growing  tree,  native  of  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Burgundy.  It  will  arrive  to 
near  fifty  feet,  and  is  worth  propagating  for  the  fake 
of  the  timber,  which  is  very  white  and  hard.  This 
tree  grows  naturally  in  feveral  woods  in  England  ;  and 
it  is  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies  that  is  tied  in  bunches 
and  expofed  for  fale  in  the  autumn  :  It  is  gathered  in 
the  woods,  and  by  fome  perfons  is  much  liked.  The 
leaves  in  fome  degree  refemble  thofe  of  the  maple-tree 
in  fhape  •;  their  upper  furface  is  a  fine  green,  their  un« 
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Crataegus.  der  hoary;  and  they  grow  alternately  on  the  branches. 

The  flowers  come  out  in  May,  exhibiting  themfelves 
in  large  cluflers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches :  They 
are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  aforefaid  eat¬ 
able  fruit,  which  when  ripe  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  large  haw. 

5.  The  coccinea,  or  Virginian  azarole,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada.  It  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty 
feet  high.  The  Item  is  robuft,  and  covered  with  a 
light-coloured  bark.  The  branches  are  produced  with¬ 
out  order,  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  pofTeffed 
of  a  few’  long  fharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  fpear- 
fhaped,  oval,  fmooth,  and  ferrated  ;  of  a  thickifh  con¬ 
fidence,  and  often  remain  on  the  tree  the  greateft  part 
of  the  winter.  Each  feparate  flower  is  large  ;  but  as 
few  of  them  grow  together,  the  umbels  they  form  are 
rather  fmall.  They  come  out  in  May,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  large  dark-red-coloured  fruit,  which  ripens 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  : 
The  pear-leaved  thorn;  the  plum-leaved  thorn  with 
very  long  ftrong  fpines  and  large  fruit ;  the  plum¬ 
leaved  thorn  with  (hort  fpines  and  fmall  fruit. 

6.  The  crus  galli,  or  cockfpur  thorn,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada,  and  grows  to  about  twenty  feet 
high.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  flem,  irregularly  fend¬ 
ing  forth  branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  brown - 
i(h  colour,  fpotted  thinly  with  fmall  white  fpots.  It 
is  armed  with  thorns  that  refemble  the  fpurs  of  cocks, 
which  gained  it  the  appellation  of  cockfpur  thorn.  In 
winter  the  leaf-buds  appear  large,  turgid,  and  have  a 
bold  and  pleafant  look  among  others  of  different  ap¬ 
pearances.  In  fummer  this  tree  is  very  delightful. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  ferrated,  fmooth,  and 
bend  backwards.  They  aie  about  four  inches  long, 
and  three  and  a  half  broad  ;  have  five  or  fix  pair  of 
ftrong  nerves  running  from  the  mid  rib  to  the  border; 
and  die  to  a  brownifh-red  colour  in  the  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  very  large  umbels,  making  a 
noble  fhow  in  May  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  fruit 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  have  a  good  effedl  in  the 
winter.  The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  : 
The  cockfpur  hawthorn  with  many  thorns ;  the  cock¬ 
fpur  hawthorn  with  no  thorns  ;  the  cockfpur  with 
eatable  fruit.  44  The  latter  was  lent  me  (fays  Hanbury) 
from  America  with  that  name,  and  I  have  raifed  fome 
trees  of  the  feed ;  but  they  have  not  yet  produced  any 
fruit,  fo  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  how  far  it  may 
be  defirable ;  though  I  have  been  informed  it  is  reliftied 
in  America  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  there. 

7.  The  tomentofa;  goofeberry-leaved  Virginia  haw¬ 
thorn,  grows  to  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  (lender,  and  clofely  fet  with  (harp  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  cuneiform,  oval,  ferrated,  and  hairy 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white 
colour  :  They  are  produced  from  the  tides  of  the 
branches  about  the  end  of  May ;  and  are  fucceeded  by 
yellow  fruit,  which  ripens  late  in  autumn.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  called  the  Carolina  Hawthorn ,  which 
has  longer  and  whiter  leaves,  larger  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  no  thorns. 

8.  The  viridis,  or  green-leaved  Virginia  hawthorn, 
has  the  ftem  and  branches  altogether  deftitute  of  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  oval,  nearly  trilobate,  fer- 
tated,  fmooth,  and  green  on  both  fides.  The  flowers 
are  white,  moderately  large,  come  out  the  end  of  May, 
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and  are  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  fruit,  which  will  be  Cratag 
ripe  late  in  the  autumn.  (j* 

The  refpe&ive  fpecies  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  Crate 
of  the  feeds  ;  and  the  varieties  are  continued  by  bud-  ^ 
ding  them  upon  flocks  of  the  white  thorn.  This  lat¬ 
ter  method  is  generally  pra&ifed  for  all  the  forts; 
though  when  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  the  largefl 
and  mod  beautiful  plants  are  raifed  that  way.  1.  In 
order  to  raife  them  from  feeds,  let  thefe  be  fown  fooir 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  beds  of  frefh,  light,  rich  earth. 

Let  alleys  be  left  between  the  beds,  for  the  convenien- 
cy  of  weeding,  and  let  the  feeds  be  covered  over  with 
fine  mould  about  an  inch  deep.  The  fummer  follow¬ 
ing  the  beds  mult  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  probably 
fome  few  plants  will  appear  :  But  this  is  not  common 
in  any  of  the  forts  ;  for  they  generally  lie  till  the  fc- 
cond  fpring  after  fowing  before  they  come  up.  At 
the  time  they  make  their  appearance  they  muft  be- 
watered  if  the  weather  proves  dry ;  and  this  fhould  be 
occafionally  repeated  all  fummer.  They  fhould  alfo 
be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  the  ftrongeft  may  be  drawn  out,  and  fet  in  the 
nurfery-ground,  a  foot  afunder,  in  rows  that  are  two 
feet  diftant  from  each  other ;  while  the  weakeft  may 
remain  until  another  year.  During  the  time  they  are 
in  the  nurfery,  the  ground  between  the  rows  (hould  be 
dug  every  winter,  and  the  weeds  conftantly  hoed  down 
in  the  fummer  ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will 
require  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  which 
may  be  in  two,  three,  or  more  years,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  owner,  or  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  wanted.  2.  Thefe  trees  are  eafily  propagated 
by  budding  alfo  ;  they  will  all  readily  take  on  one 
another;  but  the  ufual  (locks  are  thofe  of  the  common 
hawthorn.  In  order  to  have  thefe  the  bed  for  the 
purpofe,  the  haws  (hould  be  got  from  the  larged  trees, 
fuch  as  have  the  feweft  thorns  and  larged  leaves.  Af¬ 
ter  they  are  come  up,  and  have  ftood  one  year  in  the 
feed-bed,  the  ftrongeft  (hould  be  planted  out  in  the 
nurfery,  a  foot  afunder  and  two  feet  diftant  in  the 
rows  ;  and  the  fecond,  fummer  after  many  of  them 
will  be  fit  for  working.  The  end  of  July  is  the  bed 
time  for  this  bufinefs  ;  and  cloudy  weather,  night  and 
morning,  are  always  preferable  to  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Having  worked  all  the  different  forts  into  thefe  flocks, 
they  may  be  let  alone  until  the  latter  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  the  bafs  matting  (hould  be  taken  off.  In 
the  winter  the  ground  between  the  rows  (hould  be  dug, 
and  in  the  fpring  the  (lock  (hould  be  headed  about 
half  a  foot  above  the  bud.  The  young  (hoots  the 
(locks  will  always  attempt  to  put  out,  (hould  be  as  con¬ 
ftantly  rubbed  off;  for  thefe  would  in  proportion  ftarve 
the  bud  and  (lop  its  progrefs.  With  this  care  feveral 
of  the  forts  have  been  known  to  (hoot  fix  feet  by  the 
autumn  ;  and  as  they  will  be  liable  to  be  blown  out  of 
their  fockets  by  the  high  winds  which  often  happen  in 
the  fummer,  they  (hould  be  (lightly  tied  to  the  top  of 
the  (lock  that  is  left  on  for  the  purpofe,  and  this  will- 
help  to  preferve  them. 

CRATCHES,  in  the  manege,  a  fvvelling  011  the 
paftern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the 
hoof  j  for  which  reafon  it  is  diftinguifhed  into  the 
ftnew  cratches,  which  affeft  the  finew,  and  thofe  upon 
the  crone t,  called  quitter -l ones* 

CRATER,  Cup,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellatio.n 
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prater  0f  the  fouthern  hemifphere ;  whofe  flars,  in  Ptole- 
|!  my’s  Catalogue#  are  feven  ;  in  Tycho’s,  eight ;  in 

^^U3‘  Hevelius’s,  ten  ;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  thirty-one. 

Crater  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  mouth  or  open¬ 
ing  of  a  volcano  or  burning  mountain,  from  whence 
the  fire  is  difcharged.  See  Volcano. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  faid  that  he 
threw  all  his  money  into  the  fea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofo- 
phy.  Others  aflert  that  he  placed  it  in  another  per- 
fon’s  hands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  children  if 
they  fhould  happen  to  be  fools  :  For  (faid  Crates),  if 
they  fhould  be  philofophers,  they  will  have  no  need  of 
it :  in  which  cafe  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  He 
flourifhed  about  328  years  before  Chrift. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Crates,  a  fa¬ 
mous  academic  philofopher,  the  difciple  and  friend  of 
Polemon.  This  laft  Crates  had  Arceiilaus  and  other 
celebrated  philofophers  for  his  difciples;  and  flourifhed 
about  300  years  before  Chrift. 

CRATEVA,  the  garlic  pear  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
25th  order,  Putaminea .  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  quadrifid  ;  the  berry  inferior  difpermons. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  of  them  natives  of  feveral 
parts  of  India.  They  are  both  of  the  tree  kind  ;  and 
are  chiefly  diflinguifhed  by  their  fruit.  The  tapia,  or 
garlic  pear,  has  a  fmooth  round  fruit  about  the  fize  of 
an  orange,  with  a  hard  brown  {hell  or  cover,  which 
inclofes  a  meally  pulp,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds. 
It  hath  a  firong  fmell  of  garlic,  and  communicates  the 
fame  to  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  it.  The  tender 
buds  from  the  young  branches  being  bruifed  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  naked  fkin,  will  blifter  as  effeftually  as 
cantharides.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  about  30  feet. 
The  other  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  very  large  tree,  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  fawed  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  have 
the  fmell  of  rofes,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  fruit 
of  the  fize  of  an  apple,  covered  with  a  very  hard  bony 
fhell,  and  containing  a  foft  flefhy  pulp,  having  the  tafte 
of  quinces.  From  the  flowers  of  this  plant  is  obtained 
by  diflillation  a  water  highly  odoriferous  and  cordial. 
The  pulpy  part  />f  the  fruit  is  prepared  into  various 
kinds  of  marmalades,  which  are  exceedingly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  tafte,  and  are  much  ufed  by  the  gran¬ 
dees  in  thofe  countries  where  the  trees  arre  native  ; 
they  are  alfo  reckoned  ferviceable  in  dyfenteries.  Both 
fpecies  may  be  propagated  in  this  country  by  feeds. 
Thefc  are  to  be  fown  upon  a  hot*bed  in  the  fpring  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  manner  dire&ed  for  the  Annona. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
fhould  fcarcely  have  known  any  thing,  had  not  Quin¬ 
tilian,  Horace,  and  Perfius,  mentioned  him,  Eupolis, 
and  Ariflophanes,  as  the  great  mailers  of  what  We 
call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  gathered  that  he  died 
in  the  87th  Olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
21  plays,  and  that  he  was  fplendid  and  bright  in  his 
characters. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philofo- 
?ker,  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  phi- 
fofophy  ;  but  at  length  went  to  Athens,  where  Brutus 
and  the  fon  of  Cicero  were  his  difciples.  Pompey 


went  to  fee  him  after  the  battie  of  Pharfalia,  and  pro-  Crato 
pofed  to  him  his  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  belief  of  II 
a  Providence;  when  Cratippus  comforted  him,  andbv.  ray~lt%t 
forcible  arguments  anfwered  his  obje&ions.  He  wrote  •  v~ 
fome  pieces  about  divination  :  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  him  whom  Tertullian,  in  his  book  De 
Animay  has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CRATO,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo,  with  a  rich  priory.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mandery  which  the  knights  of  Malta  have  in  Portugal. 

W.  Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 

CRAVAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  good  wine,  and  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  Englifh  and  French.  It  is  feat- 
ed  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cure  and  Yonne. 

E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  a  word  of  reproach,  ufed 
in  trials  by  battel.  See  Battel. 

CRAX,  in  ornithology,  the  curaffou,  a  genus  of 
birds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  gallinas.  The  bafe  of 
the  beak  of  each  mandible  is  covered  with  wax ;  and 
the  feathers  of  the  head  are  curled.  There  are  five 
fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  alecator,  or  Indian  hen  of 
Sloane,  is  about  the*  fize  of  a  fmall  turkey.  It  is 
black,  with  a  white  belly.  A  yellow  wax  covers 
about  one  half  of  each  mandible  ;  the  tongue  is  en¬ 
tire  ;  the  temples  are  bare  and  black;  the  tail  is  roun- 
difh,  and  confifts  of  14  prime  feathers;  the  legs  are 
ftrong,  and  of  a  dulky  brown  colour.  They  are  fre¬ 
quent  at  Guiana  ;  and  are  called  powefe  by  the  na¬ 
tives  frofn  their  cry,  which  is  fomevvhat  fimilar  ;  are 
pretty  numerous  in  the  woods,  and  make  no  fmall  part 
of  the  food  of  the  planters,  being  fupplied  therewith  by 
the  Indian  hunters  ;  and  their  flefh  is  reckoned  deli¬ 
cate,  much  like  that  of  a  turkey.  They  are  eafily 
brought  up  tame,  and  are  frequently  found  in  the 
Dutch  fettlements  of  Berbice,  Eflequebo,  and  Deme- 
rary.  They  are  called  at  Brafil  by  the  name  of  curajfo* 

It  is  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  America.  2.  The 
rubra,  or  Peruvian  hen,  is  red,  with  a  bluifh  head:  it 
is  a  native  of  Peru.  Thefe  birds  are  natives  of  Mexico  Plate  CLf. 
and  Peru.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  perch  of  nights  on 
trees  :  the  flefh  is  white;  and  efteemed  very  good  food. 

They  are  frequently  kept  tame  in  our  menageries  in 
England,  and  readily  mix  with  other  poultry,  feeding 
on  bread  and  grain  ;  but  this  climate  is  not  near  warm 
enough  for  their  nature,  they  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  dampnefs  of  the  grafs  of  our  meadows,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  fubjeCt  to  have  their  toes  rot  off.  They  will 
often  live  in  this  date  fome  time ;  and  in  one  initance 
which  Mr  Latham  faw,  the  whole  of  one  foot  was 
gone,  and  but  part  of  one  toe  left  on  the  other,  before 
the  creature  died.  3.  The  mitu,  or  Brafilian  phea- 
fant,  is  black,  with  a  dufky  belly,  and  red  wax  :  it  is 
a  native  of  Guinea  and  Brazil.  4.  The  globicera,  has 
a  yellow  protuberance  between  the  noftrils,  and  is  of 
a  bluifli-black  colour  :  it  is  likewife  a  native  of  Brazil. 

5.  The  pauxi,  or  Mexican  pheafant  of  Briflonius,  is  of 
a  bluifh  colour,  with  blue  wax,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
and  belly  white:  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

CRAY-fish,  or  Craw -Fijh.  See  Cancer. 

The  flefh  of  cray-fifh  is  cooling,  moiflening,  and  a- 
dapted  to  nourifh  fuch  as  labour  under  atrophies. 

There  are  various  methods  of  preparing  thefe  animak; 
they  may  be  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  then  taken  out 
3T2  of 
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Cray-fidi,  ©f  their  fhells,  and  made  up  in  variety  of  difhes ;  but 

L  Craycr-  no  parts  of  them  are  eatable  except  their  claws  and 
v_  tails.  Preparations  and  broths  of  cray-fifh  are  cele¬ 
brated  not  only  for  a  palatable  aliment,  but  alfo  for 
anfwering  fome  medicinal  intentions,  as  being  of  a 
moiltening  quality,  and  fheathing  up  and  correcting 
acrimony.  The  broth  is  prepared  of  four  or  five 
craw  hill,  which  having  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their 
inteftines  extra&ed,  are  to  be  biuifed  and  boiled  in  the 
broth  of  flefh  or  poultry,  until  they  become  fufficient- 
ly  red  ;  after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  {trained  off  and 
feafoned,  as  the  cafe  may  require.  This  broth  may  be 
rendered  itill  more  medicinal  by  the  addition  of  herbs, 
fnails,  or  other  fubftances;  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  phyfician.  Their  flefh  is  accounted  bed  in  the 
fummer  months. 

The  delicate  flavour  of  thefe  fifh  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  on  their  food.  When  they  nave  well-tafled 
food,  their  flefh  preferves  the  relifh  of  it :  but  when 
they  feed  on  other  things,  they  are  often  rendered  of 
no  value,  by  the  flavour  communicated  to  their  flefh  by 
them.  There  are  great  quantities  of  thefe  fifh  in  the 
river  Obra,  on  the  borders  of  Silefia  ;  but  the  people 
find  them  fcarce  eatable,  becanfe  of  a  bitter  aromatic 
flavour,  very  difagreeable  in  food.  It  has  been  iince 
obferved,  that  the  calamus  aromalicus  grows  in  vaft  a- 
bundance  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  that  thefe 
creatures  feed  very  greedily  upon  its  roots.  Thefe  have 
a  very  remarkable  brtterneis  mixed  with  their  aromatic 
flavour,  while  frefh,  which  goes  off  very  much  in  the 
drying;  and  on  comparing  the  tafle  of  thefe  roots  with 
that  of  the  cray  fifh,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  the  one 
being  owing  to  the  other. 

They  abound  in  the  river  Don  in  Mufcovy,  where 
they  are  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy ;  after  which  the 
ftones  called  crab's  eyes  are  picked  out.  Thefe  animals  are 
very  greedy  of'  flefh,  and  fl  >ck  in  great  numbers  about 
carcafes  thrown  into  the  water  where  they  are,  and  ne¬ 
ver  leave  it  while  any  remains.  They  alfo  feed  on  dead 
frogs  when  they  come  into  their  way.  In  Swifferland 
there  are  fome  cray-fifh  which  are  red  while  they  are 
alive,  and  others  bluifh.  Some  kinds  of  them  alfo  will 
never  become  red,  even  by  boiling,  but  continue 
black  ifh. 

The  cray  fifh  difeharges  itfelf  of  its  ftcmach,  and,  as 
M.  Geoffroy  thinks,  of  us  inteftines  too.  Thefe,  as 
they  putrefy  and  diffolve,  ferve  for  food  to  the  animal; 
during  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  old  ftomach 
feems  to  be  the  firft  food  the  new  one  digefts.  It  is 
only  at  this  time  that  the  Hones  are  found  called  crab's 
eyes;  they  begin  to  be  formed  when  the  old  ftomach  is 
deflroyed,  and  are  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  the  new 
one,  where  they  decreafe  by  degrees  till  they  entirely 
difappear. 

CRAYER  (Cafpar  de),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1585,  and  was  a  diiciple  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the  fon  of 
that  Coxis  who  had  ftudied  under  Raphael;  but  he 
foon  (bowed  fuch  p  oofs  of  genius,  and  of  an  elevated 
capacity,  that  he  far  furpaffed  his  mafter,  and  there¬ 
fore  quitted  him.  Afterwards  he  made  judicious  ob- 
fervationson  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  moll  re¬ 
nowned  mafters  to  which  he  had  any  aceefs;  and  taking 
nature  for  his  conftant  director  and  guide,  he  formed 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  pleafing. 
The  hrft  work  which  tftablifhrd  him  in  the  favour  of 
the  court  at  Biuffels,  was  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  E'er* 
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dinand,  brother  to  the  King  of  Spain,  which  he  paint-  Crayer,! 
ed  at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  life.  In  that  picture  Crayon 
he  fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  it  was  fent  to  Madrid,  ^ 
and  received  there  with  fuch  concurrent  approbation 
of  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  that  it  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Crayer.  For  the 
king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  painter’s  merit, 
fent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal  ;  and  added,  as  a 
farther  inftance  of  his  favour,  an  appointment  for  a 
contiderable  penfion.  But  nothing  places  the  talents 
of  Crayer  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  the  teflimony  of  fo 
excellent  an  artift  as  Rubens.  That  great  man  went 
to  Antwerp  particularly  to  vifit  Crayer,  and  to  fee 
his  work  ;  and  after  examining  attentively  a  picture  of 
h"s  painting,  in  the  refectory  of  the  a’sbey  of  ArHeg- 
hem,  he  publicly  declared  that  no  painter  could  fur- 
pafs  Craytr.  Nor  was  this  mafttr  lefs dillimniifhed  by 
Vaudyck,  who  always  expreffed  a  real  efleem  and 
fiiendlhip  for  him,  and  painted  his  portrait.  He  had 
fomewhat  lefs  fire  in  his  compofrtions  than  Rubens, 
but  his  defign  is  frequently  more  corredl.  His  com- 
polition  generally  confilied  of  a  fmall  number  of  fi¬ 
gures  ;  and  with  difereet  judg  nent,  he  avoided  the  en¬ 
cumbering  his  defign  with  fuperfluous  particulars,  or 
loading  his  fubjedl  with  any  thing  that  leemed  not  to 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.  He  grouped 
his  figures  with  fingular  (kill,  and  his  expreffions  have 
all  the  truth  of  nature.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety 
in  his  draperies,  and  an  equal  degree  of  fimpheity  in 
their  folds;  and  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  admirable. 

Of  all  his  cotemporary  painters,  he  was  accounted  to 
approach  neared  to  Vandyck,  not  only  in  hiflory  but 
in  portrait.  He  principally  painted  religious  fubjedts, 
and  was  continually  at  work;  and  although  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  yet  his  temperance  and  conftant  regula¬ 
rity  preferved  to  him  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  j 
and  to  the  laft  month  of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the 
fame  force  and  freedom  which  it  poflefied  in  his  mod: 
vigorous  time.  The  fnbjedl  of  that  picture  which  was 
fo  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Rubens  is  the  Cen¬ 
turion  alighting  from  his  horfe  to  proftrate  himfelf  at 
the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a  capital  defign  of 
Crayer  ;  and  although  it  confifts  of  a  great  number 
of  figures,  the  harmony  and  union  are  well  preferved. 

CRAYON,  a  general  name  for  all  coloured  {tones, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  and  fubftances,  ufed  in  de- 
figning  or  painting  in  paftel ;  whether  they  have  been 
beaten  and  reduced  to  a  pafte,  or  are  ufed  in  their  pri¬ 
mitive  confidence,  after  fawing  or  cutting  them  into 
long  narrow  flips.  In  this  laft  manner  are  red  crayons 
made,  of  blood-ftone  or  red  chalk  ;  black  ones,  of 
charcoal  and  black  lead.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours 
are  compofitions  of  earths  reduced  to  pafte. 

Crayon- Painting.  Whether  the  painter  works  with, 
oil-colours,  water  colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  object 
of  his  purfuit  is  ft  ill  the  fame  :  a  juft  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture.  But  each  fpecies  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  me¬ 
thods.  Painting  with  crayons  requires  in  many  ic- 
fpcdls  a  treatment  different  from  painting  in  oil-co¬ 
lours  ;  becaufe  all  colours  ufed  dry  are  in  their  na¬ 
ture  of  a  much  warmer  complexion  than  when  wet 
with  oils.  See .  For  this  reafon,  in  order  to  produce 
a  rich  pidlure,  a  much  greater  portion  of  what  pain¬ 
ters  term  cooling  teints  mull  be  applied  in  crayon  paint¬ 
ing  than  would  be  judicious  to  ufe  in' oils.  Without 
any  danger  of  a  miitake,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  the  not 
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being  acquainted  with  this  obfervation  is  one  great 
caufe  why  fo  many  oil- painters  have  no  better  fuc- 
cefs  when  they  attempt  crayon- painting.  On  the 
contrary,  crayon- painters  being  fo  much  ufed  to  thofe 
teints  ».  ich  are  of  a  cold  nature  when  ufed  wet,  are 
apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  when  they  paint  with 
oils,  which  is  feldom  prodn&ive  ©f  a  good  effedl. 

We  {hall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  ftudent  fome  di¬ 
rections  towards  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  this  art. 

Of  the  Application  of  the  Crayons ,  with  fome  previous 
Dfpofitions.  The  ftudent  mult  provide  himfelf  with 
forne  llrong  blue  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the 
grain  is  not  too  coarfe  or  knotty,  though  it  is  almofl 
impoftible  to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knots.  The 
knots  fhauld  be  levelled  with  a  penknife  or  razor,  o- 
therwife  they  will  prove  exceedingly  troublefome.  Af¬ 
ter  this  is  done,  the  paper  muft  he  pafted  very  fmooth 
on  a  linen  cloth,  previoufty  flrained  on  a  deal  frame, 
the  fiz .  according  to  the  artift’s  pleafure  :  on  this  the 
picture  is  to  be  executed;  but  it  is  moft  eligible  not  to 
pafte  the  paper  on  till  the  whole  fubjeCt  is  firft  dead-co¬ 
loured-  The  method  of  doing  this  is  very  eafy,  by 
laying  the  paper  with  the  dead-colour  on  its  face,  upon 
a  fmooth  board  or  table,  when,  by  means  of  a  brufh, 
the  baekfrde  of  the  paper  muft  be  covered  with  pafte; 
the  frame,  with  the  flrained  cloth,  muft  then  be  laid  on 
the  pafled  fide  of  the  paper;  after  which  turn  the  paint¬ 
ed  fide  uppermofl,  and  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  up¬ 
on  it,  to  prevent  fmearing  it  :*  this  being  done,,  it 
may  be  ftroked  gently  over  with  the  hand;  by  which 
means  all  the  air  between  the  cloth  and  the  paper  will 
be  forced  out. 

When  the  pafte  is  perfectly  dry,  the  ftudent  may 
proceed  with  the  painting.  The  advantages  arifing 
from  palling  the  paper  on  the  frame  according  to  this 
method,  after  the  picture  is  begun,  are  very  great,  as 
the  crayons  will  adhere  much  better  than  any  other 
way;  which  will  enable  the  ftuderft  to  finifh  the  picture 
with  a  firmer  body  of  colour  and  greater  luftre. 

When  the  painters  want  to  make  a  very  cojreCt  copy 
of  a  picture,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  tiffany  or 
black  gauze,  flrained  tight  on  a  frame,  which  they  lay 
flat  on  the  fubjedl  to  be  imitated,  and  with  a  piece  of 
fketching  chalk  trace  all  the  outlines  on  the  tiffany. 
They  then  lay  the  canvas  to  be  painted  on  flat  upon 
the  floor,  placing  the  tiffany  with  the  chalked  lines  up¬ 
on  it,  and  with  an  handkerchief  brufh  the  whole  over; 
this  prefents  the  exaCt  outlines  of  the  picture  on  the 
canvas.  The  crayon- painter  may  alfo  make  ufe  of 
this  method  when  the  fubjeCt  of  his  imitation  is  in 
oils  ;  but  in  copying  a  crayon-piCture,  he  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  following  method,  on  account  of  theglafs. 

The  picture  being  placed  upon  the  eafel,  let  the  out¬ 
lines  be  drawn  on  the  glafs  with  a  fmall  earners  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  lake,  ground  thin  with  oils,  which 
muft  be  done  with  great  exaCtnefs.  After  this  is  ac- 
complifhed,  take  a  flieet  of  paper  of  the  fame  fize  and 
place  it  on  the  glafs,  ftroking  over  all  the  lines  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  the  c  lour  will  adhere  to 
the  paper,  which  muft  be  pierced  with  pin-holes  pret¬ 
ty  dole  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended  to  be  u- 
fed  for  the  painting  muft  next  be  laid  upon  a  table, 
and  the  pierced  paper  placed  upon  it ;  then  with  fome 
fine-pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  lawn,  rub 
over  the  pierced  lines,  which  will  give  an  exaCt  out¬ 
line  ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  brufh  this 
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off  till  the  whole  is  drawn  over  with  fketching  chalk,  Crayon, 
which  is  a  compofition  made  of  whiting  and  tobacco- y-~ 
pipeclay,  rolled  like  the  crayons, and  pointed  at  each  end. 

When  a  ftudent  paints  immediately  from  the  life,  it 
will  be  moft  prudent  to  make  a  correCt  drawing  of  the 
outlines  on  another  paper,  the  fize  of  the  picture  he  is 
going  to  paint,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  preceding 
method,  becaufe  erroneous  tlrokes  of  the  fketching 
chalk  (which  are  not  to  be  avoided  without  great  ex- 
pertnefs)  will  prevent  the  crayons  from  adhering  to  the 
paper,  owing  to  a  certain  greafy  quality  in  the  compo¬ 
fition. 

The  ftudent  will  find  the  fitting  pofture,  with  the 
box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  mofl  convenient  method 
for  him  to  paint.  The  part  of  the  picture  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  painting  fhould  be  rather  below  his  face  ; 
for,  if  it  is  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be  fatigued* 

Let  the  windows  of  the  room  where  lie  paints  be  dark* 
ened,  at  leail  to  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the 
ground;  and  the  fubjeCt  to  be  painted  fhould  be  fitua- 
ted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  with 
every  advantage  on  the  face,  avoiding  too  much  fhadow, 
which  feldom  has  a  good  effect  in  portrait-painting, 
efpecially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  has  any  degree  of 
delicacy. 

Before  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to 
bis  fubjeCt,  and  appropriate  the  aCtion  or  attitude  pro¬ 
per  to  the  age  of  the  fubjeCt  :  if  a  child,  let  it  be 
childifh  ;  if  a  young  lady,  exprefs  more  vivacity  than 
in  the  majeftic  beauty  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
alfo  fhould  not  be  expreffed  with  the  fame  gravity  as  a 
perfon  far  advanced  in  years.  Let  the  embellifh- 
ments  of  the  picture,  and  introduction  of  birds,  ani¬ 
mals,  & c.  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
confiftency. 

The  features  of  the  face  being  correCtly  drawn  with 
chalks,  let  the  ftudent  take  a  crayon  of  pure  carmine, 
and  carefully  draw  the  noftril  and  edge  of  the  nofe 
next  the  fhadow;  then,  with  the  faintell  carmine  teint, 
lay  in  the  highefl  light  upon  the  nofe  and  forehead, 
which  muft  be  executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  proceed 
gradually  with  the  fecond  teint,  and  the  fucceeding 
ones,  till  he  arrives  at  the  fhadows,  which  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  brilliant,  enriched  with  much  lake,  carmine,  and 
deep  green.  This  method  will  at  firft  offenfively  ftrike 
the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance ;  but  in  the  finifh- 
ing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  produce  a  plea- 
fing  effeCt,  colours  being  much  more  eafily  fullied  when 
too  bright,  than  when  the  firft  colouring  is  dull,  to 
raife  the  picture  into  a  brilliant  (late.  The  feveral 
pearly  teints  difcernible  in  fine  complexions  muft  be 
imitated  with  blue  verditer  and  white,  which  anfwers 
to  the  ultramarine  teints  ufed  in  oils.  But  if  the  parts 
of  the  face  where  thefe  teints  appear  are  in  fhadow,  the 
crayons  compofed  of  black  and  white  muft:  be  fubftitu- 
ted  rn  their  place. 

Though  all  the  face  when  firft  coloured  fhould  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  poffible,.  yet  each  part  fhould  be* 
kept  in  its  proper  tone  ;  by  which  means  the  rotundi¬ 
ty  of  the  face  will  be  preferved. 

Let  the  ftudent  be  careful  when  he  begins  the  eyes 
to  draw  them  with  a  crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint,  of  whatever  colour  the  irifes  are  of;,  he  mufl 
lay  them  in  brilliant,  and  at  firft  not  loaded  with  co¬ 
lour,  but  executed  lightly:  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  pupil  yet.  The  ftudent  mufl  let  the  light  of  the 

eye 
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Crayon,  eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue  call,  cautioufly  a* 
v  voiding  a  flaring.  white  appearance,  (which,  when 
once  introduced,  is  feldom  overcome),  preferving  a 
broad  fhadow  thrown  on  its  upper  part,  by  the  eyc- 
lafh.  A  black  and  heavy  teint  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  in 
the  eye-brows  ;  it  is  therefore  bell  to  execute  them 
like  a  broad  glowing  fhadow  at  firft,  on  which,  in  the 
finifhing,  the  hairs  of  the  brow  are  to  be  painted  ;  by 
which  method  of  proceeding,  the  former  teints  will 
Ihow  themfelves  through,  and  produce  the  moll  plea- 
iing  effedL 

The  ftudent  fhould  begin  the  lips  with  pure  carmine 
and  lake,  and  in  the  fhadow  ufe  fome  carmine  and 
black  ;  the  ftrong  vermilion  teints  fhould  be  laid  on 
afterwards.  He  mufl  beware  of  executing  them  with 
ftiff,  harfh  lines,  gently  intermixing  each  with  the 
neighbouring  colours,  making  the  fhadow”  beneath 
broad,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  He  mufl 
Form  the  corner  of  the  mouth  with  carmine,  brown 
ochre,  and  greens,  varioufly  intermixed.  If  the  hair 
is  dark,  he  fhould  preferve  much  of  the  lalte  and  deep 
carmine  teints  therein  ;  this  may  eafily  be  overpowered 
by  the  warmer  hair  teints,  which,  as  obferved  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  eye-brows,  will  produce  a  richer  effedl  when 
the  pi&ure  is  finifhed  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  method 
is  unknown  or  negle&ed,  a  poverty  of  colouring  will 
be  difcernible. 

After  the  ftudent  has  covered  over,  or  as  artifts 
term  it,  has  dead-coloured  the  head,  he  is  to  fweeten 
the  whole  together,  by  rubbing  it  over  with  his  fin¬ 
ger,  beginning  at  the  ftrongeft  light  upon  the  fore¬ 
head,  palling  his.  finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  next  teint,  which  he  mufl  continue  till  the 
whole  is  fweetened  together,  often  wiping  his  finger 
on  a  towl  to  prevent  the  colours  being  fullied.  He 
mufl  be  cautious  not  to  fmooth  or  fweeten  his  pi&ure 
too  often,  becaufe  it  will  give  rife  to  a  thin  and  fcanty 
effed,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  drawing 
than  a  folid  painting ;  as  nothing  but  a  body  of  rich 
colours  can  conftitute  a  rich  eife&.  To  avoid  this  (as 
the  ftudent  finds  it  neceffary  to  fweeten  with  the  fin¬ 
ger),  he  mufl  commonly  replenifh  the  pi&ure  with 
more  crayon. 

When  the  head  is  brought  to  fome  degree  of  for- 
wardnefs,  let  the  back-ground  be  laid  in,  which  mufl 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  covering  it  as  thin  as 
pofiible,  and  rubbing  it  into  the  paper  with  a  leather 
flump.  Near  the  face  the  paper  fhould  be  almoft  free 
from  colour,  for  this  will  do  great  fervice  to  the  head, 
and  by  its  thinnefs  give  both  a  foft  and  folid  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  back  ground  alfo,  no  crayon  that  has 
whiting  in  its  compofition  fhould  be  ufed,  but  chiefly 
Fuch  as  are  the  moil;  brilliant  and  the  lead  adulterated* 
The  ground  being  painted  thin  next  the  hair,  will  give 
the  ftudent  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  edges  of  the 
hair  over  in  a  light  and  free  manner  when  he  gives  the 
finifhing  touches* 

The  ftudent  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  face, 
hair,  and  back-ground  being  entirely  covered,  he  mufl 
carefully  view  the  whole  at  fome  diftance,  remarking 
In  what  refpedl  it  is  out  of  keeping,  that  is,  what  parts 
are  too  light  and  what  too  dark,  being  particularly 
attentive  to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances,  which 
mufl  be  fubdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  The  above 
method  being  properly  put  into  execution,  will  produce 
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the  appearance  of  a  painting  principally  compofed  of  Crayon 

three  colours,  viz.  carmine,  black,  and  white,  which - 1 

is  the  belt  preparation  a  painter  can  make  for  the  pro- 
ducing  a  fine  crayon* pidure. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  complete  the  back-ground 
and  the  hair,  as  the  dull,  in  painting  tliefe,  will  fall 
on  the  face,  and  would  much  injure  it  if  that  was 
completed  firft.  From  thence  proceed  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  finilhing  downward  till  the  whole  pidure  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  painting  over  the  forehead  the  laft  time,  begin 
the  higheft  light  with  the  moll  faint  vermilion  teint, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  faint  carmine  was  firft 
laid,  keeping  it  broad  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
next  fhade  fucceeding  the  lighted,  the  ftudent  mull 
work  in  fome  light  blue  teints,  compofed  of  verdfter 
and  white,  intermixing  with  them  fome  of  the  deeper 
vermilion,  teints,  fweetening  them  together  with  great 
caution,  infenfibly  melting  them  into  one  another,  in- 
creafing  the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his  judgment 
fhall  dired.  Some  brilliant  yellows  may  alfo  be  ufed, 
but  fparingly ;  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
ftrong  verditer  teints,  intermixed  with  greens,  will  be 
of  fingular  fervice.  Cooling  crayons,  compofed  of 
black  and  white,  fhould  fucceed  thefe  and  melt  into  the 
hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fweet  pearly  teints  are  to 
be  preferved,  compofed  of  verditer  and  white,  and 
under  the  nofe,  and  on  the  temples,  the  fame  may 
be  ufed ;  beneath  the  lips,  teints  of  this  kind  alfo  are 
proper,  mixing  them  with  the  light  greens  and  fome 
vermilion. 

In  finifhing  the  cheeks,  let  the  pure  lake  clear  them 
from  any  dull  contracted  from  the  other  crayons  ;  then 
with  the  lake  may  be  intermixed  the  bright  vermilion ; 
and  laft  of  all  (if  the  fubjed  fhould  require  it),  a  few 
touches  of  the  orange-coloured  crayon,  but  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution  ;  after,  fweeten  that  part  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  as  little  as  pofiible,  for  fear  of  producing  a  heavy 
difagreeable  effed  on  the  cheeks  :  as  the  beauty  of  a 
crayon-pidure  confifts  in  one  colour  fhowing  itfelf 
through,  or  rather  between,  another:  this  the  ftudent 
cannot  too  often  remark,  It  being  the  only  method  of 
imitating  beautiful  complexions. 

The  eye  is  the  moll  difficult  feature  to  execute  in 
crayons,  as  every  part  mufl  be  expreffed  with  the  ut- 
mofl  nicety,  to  appear  finifhed  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the.painter  muft  preferve  its  breadth  and  folidity  while 
he  is  particularizing  the  parts.  To  accompliih  this, 
it  will  be  a  good  general  rule  for  the  ftudent  to  ufe  hig 
crayon  in  fweetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little, 
as  pofiible.  When  he  wants  a  point  to  touch  a  fmall 
part  with,  he  may  break  off  a  little  of  his  crayon  a- 
gainft  the  box,  which  will  produce  a  corner  fit  to  work 
with  in  the  minuteft  parts.  If  the  eye-lafhes  are  dark, 
he  mufl  ufe  fome  of  the  carmine  and  brown  ochre,  and 
the  crayon  of  carmine  and  black ;  and  with  thefe  he 
may  alfo  touch  the  iris  of  the  eye  (if  brown  or  hazel), 
making  a  broad  fhadow,  caufed  by  the  eye-lafh.  Red 
teints  of  vermilion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute 
the  corners  of  the  eye  properly;  but  if  the  eye-lids  are 
too  red,  they  will  have  a  difagreeable  fore  appearance. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  muft  be  made  of  pure  lamp¬ 
black  :  between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  iris, 
the  light  will  catch  very  ftrong,  but  it  muft  not  be 
made  too  fudden,  but  be  gently  difTufed  round  the  pu- 
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Crayon,  pil  till  it  is  loft  in  fhade.  When  the  eye-balls  are  fuf- 
ficiently  prepared,  the  Aiming  fpeck  mud  be  made  with 
a  pure  white  crayon,  which  fhould  be  firfl.  broken  to 
a  point,  and  then  laid  on  firm ;  but  as  it  is  pofiible 
they  may  be  defeXive  in  neatnefs,  they  fhould  be  cor- 
reXed  with  a  pin,  taking  off  the  redundant  parts,  by 
which  means  they  may  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  re¬ 
quired. 

The  difficulty,  with  refpeX  to  the  nofc,  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  lines  properly  determined,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  artfully  blended  into  the  cheek,  as  to  exprefs 
its  projeXion,  and  yet  no  real  line  to  be  perceptible 
upon  a  clofe  examination  ;  in  fome  circumftances  it 
fhould  be  quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  which  appears 
behind  it,  and  determined  entirely  with  a  flight  touch 
of  red  chalk.  The  fhadow  caufed  by  the  nofe  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  darkefl  in  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no 
reflexion  from  its  furrounding  parts.  Carmine  and 
brown  ochre,  carmine  and  black,  and  fuch  brilliant  cray¬ 
ons,  will  compofe  it  befl. 

The  fludent  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with  the 
ftrongeft  lake  and  carmine,  &c.  muff  with  thefe  co¬ 
lours  make  them  completely  correX;  and  when  finifh- 
ing,  introduce  the  flrong  vermilions,  but  with  great 
caution,  as  they  are  extremely  predominant.  This,  if 
properly  touched,  will  give  the  lips  an  appearance 
equal,  if  not  fnperior,  to  thofe  executed  in  oils,  not- 
withflanding  the  feeming  fuperiority  the  latter  has,  by’ 
means  of  glazing  (a),  of  which  the  former  is  entirely 
deftitute. 

When  the  fludent  paints  the  neck,  he  fhould  avoid 
expreffing  the  mufcles  too  ftrong  in  the  flem,  nor 
fhould  the  bones  appear  too  evident  on  the  chefl,  as 
both  have  an  unpleafing  effeX,  denoting  a  violent  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  body;  a  circumflance  feldom  neceffary  to 
exprefs  in  portrait-painting.  The  moll  neceffary  part 
to  be  expreffed,  and  which  fhould  ever  be  obferved, 
(even  in  the  mod  delicate  fubjeXs),  is  a  flrong  mark- 
ing  jufl  above  the  place  where  the  collar  bones  unite  ; 
and  if  the  head  is  much  thrown  over  the  fhoulders, 
fome  notice  fhould  be  taken  of  the  large  mufcle  that 
rifes  from  behind  the  ear,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pit 
between  the  collar  bones.  All  inferior  mufcles  fhould 
be,  in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  fludent  will 
find  this  caution  neceffary,  as  mofl  fubjeXs,  efpecially 
thin  perfons,  have  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  much  more 
evident  than  would  be  judicious  to  imitate.  As  few 
necks  are  too  long,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome 
addition  to  the  flem,  a  fault  on  the  other  fide  being 
quite  unpardonable,  nothing  being  more  ungraceful 
than  a  fhort  neck.  In  colouring  the  neck,  let  the  flu- 
dent  preferve  the  flem  of  a  pearly  hue,  and  the  light 
not  fo  flrong  as  on  the  chefl.  If  any  part  of  the  breafl 
appears,  its  tranfparency  mufl  alfo  be  expreffed  by 
pearly  teints  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  chefl  fhould 
be  coloured  with  beautiful  vermilions  delicately  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  other. 

Of  the  Drapery .  Dark  blue,  purple,  black,  pink, 
and  all  kinds  of  red  draperies  alfo,  fhould  be  firfl  tin¬ 
ged  with  carmine,  which  will  render  the  colours  much 
more  brilliant  than  any  6ther  method  j  over  this  fhould 
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be  laid  on  the  paper  the  middle  teint  (a  medium  be-  Crayon# 
tween  the  light  and  dark  teints,  of  which  the  drapery 
is  to  be  painted),  except  the  dark  maffes  of  fhadow, 
which  fhould  be  laid  on  at  firfl  as  deep  as  pofiible  ; 
thefe,  fweetened  with  the  finger,  being  deflitute  of  the 
Smaller  folds,  will  exhibit  a  maflerly  breadth,  which 
the  leffer  folds,  when  added,  ought  by  no  means  to 
deflroy.  With  the  light  and  dark  teints,  the  fmaller 
parts  are  next  to  be  made  with  freedom,  executing  as 
much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little  with  the  finger  as 
pofiible ;  in  each  fold  touching  the  lafl  ftroke  with  the 
crayon,  which  flroke  the  finger  mufl  never  touch.  In 
the  cafe  of  reflexions,  the  fimple  touch  of  the  crayon 
will  be  too  harfh,  therefore  fingering  will  be  neceffary 
afterwards,  as  refleXed  lights  are  always  more  gentle 
than  thofe  which  are  direX.  With  refpeX  to  reflec¬ 
tions  in  general,  they  mufl  always  partake  of  the  fame- 
colour  as  the  objeX  refleXing,  but  in  the  cafe  of  fingls- 
figures,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  make  fome  particular  ob- 
fevations. 

In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  refleXions  be  of  agreeniffi^ 
call;  in  green  draperies,  make  them  of  a  yellow  teint ; 
in  yellow,  of  an  orange;  in  orange,  refleX  a  reddiflv 
cafl ;  in  all  reds,  fomething  of  their  own1  nature,  but 
inclined  to  the  yellow :  black  fhould  have  a  reddifh  re- 
fleXion  ;  the  refieXion  of  a  reddifh  teint  will  alfo  pro 
fent  purples  to  the  befl  advantage. 

Of  whatever  colour  the  drapery  is,  the  refieXion 
on  the  face  mufl  partake  thereof,  otherwife  the  pic¬ 
ture,  like  paintings  on  glafs,  will  have  but  a  gaudy 
effeX. 

Linen,  lace,  fur,  &c.  fhould  be  touched  fpiritedly 
with  the  crayon,  fingering  very  little,  except  the  latter  ; 
and  the  lafl  touches,  even  of  this,  like  all  other  parts, 
fhould  be  executed  by  the  crayon,  without  Sweetening 
with  the  finger. 

The  methods  above  recommended  have  been  prao 
tifed  by  the  mofl  celebrated  crayon-painters,  whofe 
works  have  been  held  in  public  eflimation  ;  but  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  execute,  each  feparate  part 
with  brilliancy  and  truth,  will  be  found  very  infufli- 
cient  to  conflitute  a  complete  painter,  without  his 
judgment  enables  him  to  unite  them  with  each  o- 
ther,  by  correXnefs  of  drawing,  propriety  of  light 
and  fhadow,  and  harmony  of  colouring.  In  order  to 
accomplifli  this,  the  fludent  fhould  carefully  avoid 
finifhing  one  part  in  particular,  till  he  has  proper¬ 
ly  confidered  the  connexion  it  is  to  have  with  the  reft*. 

The  negleX  of  this  is  the  principal  reafon  why  the  per¬ 
formances  of  indifferent  painters  are  fo  deftitute  of 
what  is  termed  breadth,  fo  confpicuoufly  beautiful  in 
the  works  of  great  mailers.  It  mufl  be  granted,  that 
this  obfervation  relates  more  particularly  to  large  com- 
pofitions,  where  a  diverfity  of  figures  requires  fuch  a 
judicious  difpofition,  that  each  may  affifl  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  kind  of  univerfal  harmony  ;  yet,  even- 
in  portrait-painting,  the  fludent  fhould  be  particularly 
attentive  to  obferve  this  idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  defip- 
ous  of  acquiring  that  importance  and  dignity  which 
conflitutes  excellence  in  painting. 

Of  the  Materials .  The  perfeXion  of  the  crayons  con* 

fifl&> 


(a)  The  method  with  which  painters  in  oils  exprefs  tranfparency  in  the  lips  is,  by  painting  them  fir  ft  with 
Kght  vermilion  teints,  and,  when  dry,  touching  them  over  with  pure  lake# 
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Crayon.  ftfts,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  their  foftnefs  ;  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  execute  a  brilliant  picture  with  them  if  they 
are  otherwife  5  on  which  account  great  care  fhould  be 
obferved  in  the  preparing  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
hard.  In  all  compofttions,  flake-white  and  white- 
lead  fhould  be  wholly  reje&cd,  becaufe  the  flighted 
touch  with  either  of  thefe  will  unavoidably  turn  black. 

The  ufual  objection  to  crayon-paintings  is,  that  they 
are  fubjeft  to  change  ;  but  whenever  this  happens,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  whites,  which  will  (land  only  in  oils.  To  ob¬ 
viate  the  bad  effects  arifing  from  the  life  of  fuch  cray¬ 
ons,  let  the  ftudent  make  ufe  of  common  whiting  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  large  veflel  of  water,  put  the  whiting  into 
it,  and  mix  them  well  together  ;  let  this  ftand  about 
half  a  minute,  then  pour  off  the  top  into  another  vef- 
fel,  and  throw  the  gritty  fediment  away  ;  let  what  is 
prepared  reft  about  a  minute,  and  then  pour  it  off  as 
before,  which  will  purify  the  whiting  and  render  it 
free  from  all  dirt  and  grittinefs.  When  this  is  done, 
let  the  whiting  fettle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from 
it ;  after  which,  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe,  either  for  white  crayons,  or  the  purpofe  of 
preparing  teints  with  other  colours,  for  with  this  all 
•other  teints  may  be  fafely  prepared.  If  the  ftudent 
choofes  to  make  crayons  of  the  whiting  immediately  af¬ 
ter  it  is  wafhed,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  dry  it  on  the 
chalk,  for  it  may  be  mixed  inftantly  with  any  other 
colour,  which  will  fave  confiderable  trouble.  AH  co¬ 
lours  of  a  heavy  or  gritty  nature,  efpecially  blue 
verditer,  mud  be  puritied  by  wafhing  after  this  me¬ 
thod. 

The  ftudent  muft  be  provided  with  a  large,  flexible 
pallet-knife,  a  large  ftone  and  muller  to  levigate  the 
colours,  two  or  three  large  pieces  of  chalk  to  abforb 
the  moifture  from  the  colours  after  they  are  levigated, 
a  piece  of  flat  glafs  to  prevent  the  moifture  from  be¬ 
ing  abforbed  too  much,  till  the  colours  are  rolled  into 
form,  and  veffels  for  water,  fpirits,  as  neceffity 
and- convenience  fnall  direct. 

I.  Reds.  It  13  rather  difficult  to  procure  either 
good  carmine  or  good  lake.  Good  caimine  is  inclin¬ 
ed  to  the  vermilion  teint,  and  good  lake  to  the  carmine 
teint.  The  carmine  crayons  .are  prepared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  . 

I.  Carmine.  As  their  texture  is  inclinable  to  hard- 
nefs,  iuftead  of  grinding  and  rolling  them,  take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  the  grind- 
ing-ftone,  mix  it  with  a  levigating  knife  with  fpirits 
of  wine  till  it  becomes  ftnooth  and  even.  The  chalk- 
llone  being  ready,  lay  the  colour  upon  it  to  abforb  the 
fpirit ;  but  be  careful  that  it  is  laid  on  in  a  proper  fliape 
for  painting.  If  it  is  levigated  too  thin,  the  crayons 
will  be  too  flat ;  and  if  too  thick,  it  will  occafion  a 
wade  of  colour,  by  their  adhering  to  the  pallet-knife ; 
but  practice  will  render  the  proper  degree  of  confiften- 
cy  familiar.  The  Ample  colour  being  prepared,  the 
next  ftep  is  to  compofe  the  different  teints  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting  ;  the  proportion  to  be  obferved  confiding 
of  20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be  clearly  under- 
ilood  by  the  following  dire&ions.  Take  fome  of  the 
Ample  colour,  and  levigate  it  with  fpirits  of  wine,  ad¬ 
ding  about  one  part  of  wafhed  whiting  to  three  parts  of 
carmine,  of  which,  when  properly  incorporated,  make 
N°93- 
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two  parcels.  The  next  gradation  fhould  be  compofed  Crayon, 
of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and  whiting,  of  which  v— ' ’>r— ■ 
four  crayons  may  be  made.  The  third  compofition 
fhould  have  one  fourth  carmine  and  three  fourths 
whiting  ;  of  this  make  fix  crayons,  which  will  be  a 
good  proportion  with  the  reft.  The  laft  teint  fhould 
be  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  carmine, 
of  which  make  about  eight  crayons,  which  will  com¬ 
plete  the  above-mentioned  proportion.  As  thefe  com¬ 
pound  teints  are  levigated,  they  are  to  be  laid  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  chalk,  that  the  moifture  may  be  ab¬ 
forbed  to  the  proper  degree  of  drynefs  for  forming 
into  crayons,  which  may  be  known  by  its  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  its  adheflve  quality  when  taken  into 
the  hand  :  if  the  conflftency  is  found  to  be  right,  it 
may  be  then  laid  upon  the  glafs,  which  having  no 
pores  will  prevent  the  moifture  from  becoming  too 
dry  before  it  is  convenient  to  form  it  into  crayons, 
otherwife  the  crayons  would  be  full  of  cracks  and  very 
brittle,  which  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  when  they 
are  ufed  in  painting. 

2.  Lake.  This  is  a  colour  very  apt  to  be  hard  ;  to 
prevent  which  the  ftudent  muft  obferve  the  following 
particulars.  Take  about  half  the  quantity  of  lake  in¬ 
tended  for  the  crayons  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  fpi¬ 
rits  of  wine  ;  let  it  dry,  and  then  pulverize  it,  which 
is  eafily  done  if  the  lake  is  good  ;  then  take  the  other 
half,  and  grind  it  with  fpirits,  after  which  mix  it  with 
the  pulverized  lake,  and  lay  it  out  dire&ly  in  crayons 
on  the  chalk.  This  colour  will  not  bear  rolling.  The 
Ample  colour  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  with  the 
compound  crayons  as  directed  before,  and  in  the 
fame  degrees  of  gradation  as  the  carmine  teints. 

3.  Vermilion.  The  bed  is  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint.  Nothing  is  required  to  prepare  this  colour  more 
than  to  mix  it  on  the  flone  with  foft  water  or  fpirits, 
after  which  it  may  be  rolled  into  crayons.  The  diffe¬ 
rent  teints  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  Ample  co¬ 
lour  with  whiting,  according  to  the  proportions  already 
given. 

II.  Blues,  i.  Prnffian  blue  is  a  colour  very  apt 
to  bind,  and  is  rendered  foft  with  more  difficulty  than 
carmine  and  lake.  The  fame  method  of  preparation  is 
to  be  followed  with  this  as  direfted  with  refpedt  t& 
lake,  only  it  is  neceffary  to  grind  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  pure  colour,  as  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  painting  dra¬ 
peries,  The  different  teints  may  be  made  according 
to  neceffity,  or  the  fancy  of  the  painter.  2  Blue- ver¬ 
diter  is  a  colour  naturally  gritty,  and  therefore  it  is 
neceffary  to  wafh  it  well.  Its  particles  are  lo  coarfc 
as  to  require  fome  binding  matter  to  unite  them,  other- 
wife  the  crayons  will  never  adhere  together.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  take  a  quantity  fufficient  to  form  two 
or  three  crayons,  to  which  add  a  piece  of  flacke  plo¬ 
tter  of  Paris  about  the  fize  of  a  pea;  mix  thefe  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  the  crayons  upon  the  chalk  This 
blue  is  extremely  brilliant,  and  will  be  of  great  ufe  in 
heightening  draperies,  CSV.  The  teints  muft  be  form¬ 
ed  with  whiting  as  directed  in  the  former  infiances,  and 
are  highly  ferviceable  for  painting  flefh,  to  produce 
thofe  pearly  teints  fo  beautiful  in  crayon- pi&ures.  It 
is  not  neceffary  to  mix  the  compounds  with  fpirits,  as 
clear  water  will  be  fufficient. 

III.  Greens.  Brilliant-greens  are  produced  with 
great  difficulty.  In  Switzerland,  they  have  a  method 
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Crayon-  of  making  them  Far  fuperior  to  ours.  We  ufually 
v —  take  yellow  ochre,  and  after  grinding  it  with  fpirits, 
mix  it  with  the  powder  of  Pruffian  blue,  then  tem¬ 
per  it  with  a  knife,  and  lay  the  crayons  on  the 
chalk,  without  rolling  them.  Inftead  of  this,  fome 
ufe  king’s  yellow  mixed  with  Pruffian  blue,  and  others 
brown  ochre  and  Pruffian  blue.  The  crayons  made  of 
the  two  laft  may  be  rolled.  Various  teints  may  be 
produced  by  thefe  colours,  according  to  fancy  or  necef- 
fity  ;  fome  to  partake  more  of  the  blue,  and  others  of 
the  yellow. 

IV.  Yellows,  t.  King’s-yellow  is  the  moll  ufe- 
ful  and  the  moll  briUiant,  levigated  with  fpirits  of  wine, 
and  compofe  the  different  teints  as  before  dire&ed. 
Yellow  ochre  and  Naples  yellow  ground  with  fpirits 
will  make  ufeful  crayons.  2.  Orange  is  produced  with 
king’s-yellow  and  vermilion  ground  together  with  fpi¬ 
rits,  and  the  teints  formed  as  in  other  cafes,  but  no 
great  quantity  of  them  is  required. 

V.  Browns.  i.  Cullen’s-earth  is  a  fine  dark 
brown.  After  fix  or  eight  of  the  fimple  crayons  are 
prepared,  feveral  rich  compound  teints  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  it,  by  a  mixture  with  carmine,  in  various 
degrees.  Black,  carmine,  and  this  colour,  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  make  ufeful  teints  for  painting  hair ;  feveral 
gradations  may  be  produced  from  each  of  thefe  by  a 
mixture  with  whiting.  Roman  or  brown  ochre  is  an 
excellent  colour,  either  fimple  or  compounded  with 
carmine.  Whiting  tinged  in  feveral  degrees  with 
either  of  thefe,  will  prove  very  ferviceable  in  paint¬ 
ing  2.  Umber  may  be  treated  in  juft  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  only  it  is  neceftary  to  levigate  it  with  fpirit  of 
wine. 

VI.  Purples.  Pruffian  blue  ground  with  fpirits 
and  mixed  with  pulverized  lake,  will  produce  a  good 
purple.  Carmine  thus  mixed  with  Pruffian  blue,  will 
produce  a  purple  fomething  different  from  the  former. 
Various  teints  may  be  made  from  either  of  thefe  com¬ 
pounds  by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

VII.  Black.  i.  Lamp-black  is  the  only  black 
that  can  be  ufed  with  fafety,  as  all  others  are  fubjed 
to  mildew  ;  but  as  good  lamp-black  is  very  fcarce,  the 
ftudent  will,  perhaps,  find  it  moft  expedient  to  make 
it  himfelf ;  the  procefs  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Pro¬ 
vide  a  tin  cone,  fix  it  over  a  lamp  at  fuch  a  height 
that  the  flame  may  juft  reach  the  cone  for  the 
foot  to  gather  within  it.  When  a  fufficient  quantity 
is  colle&ed,  take  it  out,  and  burn  all  the  greafe  from 
it  in  a  crucible.  It  muft  then  be  ground  with  fpirits, 
and  laid  on  the  chalk  to  abforb  the  moifture.  Various 
grey  teints  may  be  formed  from  this  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting,  as  mentioned  in  former  inftances. — 
2.  Vermilion  mixed  with  carmine  :  this  is  a  competi¬ 
tion  of  great  ufe,  and  teints  made  from  this  with  whit¬ 
ing  will  be  found  to  be  very  ferviceable.  3.  Carmine 
and  black  is  another  good  compound,  of  which  five  or 
fix  gradations  fhould  be  made,  fome  partaking  more  of 
the  black,  and  others  having  the  carmine  moft  predo¬ 
minant,  befides  feveral  teints  by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

4.  Vermilion  and  black  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  compound, 
from  which  feveral  different  teints  fhould  be  made. 

5.  Pruffian  blue  and  black  is  another  good  compound, 
and  will  be  found  of  Angular  fervi.ee  in  painting  dra¬ 
peries. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  forming 
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every  teint  neceftary  in  compofing  a  fet  of  crayons, 
there  being  many  accidental  compofitions,  entirely'  de¬ 
pendent  on  fancy  and  opinion.  The  ftudent  fhould  ^ 
make  it  a  rule  to  fave  the  leavings  of  his  colours:  for 
of  thefe  he  may  form  various  teints,'  which  will  occa- 
fionally  be  ufeful. 

Of  rolling  the  crayons ,  and  difpojing  them  for  paint - 
trig,  The  different  compofitions  of  colours  muft  be  cut 
into  a  proper  magnitude,  after  they  are  prepared,  in 
order  to  be  rolled  into  paftils,  for  the  convenience  of 
ufing  them.  Each  crayon  fhould  be  formed  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  ball  of  the  right,  firft  formed  cylindri- 
cally,  and  then  tapered  at  each  end.  If  the  cojnpofi- 
tion  is  too  dry,  dip  the  finger  in  water  ;  if  too  wet,  the 
compofition  muft  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again  to  ab- 
fovb  more  of  the  moifture.  The  crayons  fhould  be 
rolled  as  quick  as  poffible  ;*  and  when  finifhed,  muft  be 
laid  upon  the  chalk  again,  to  abforb  all  remaining  moi¬ 
fture.  After  the  gradation  of  teints  from  one  colour 
are  formed,  the  ftone  fhould  be  well  feraped  and  clean- 
fed  with  water  before  it  is  ufed  for  another  colour. 

When  the  fet  of  crayons  is  completed  according  to 
the  rules  preferibed,  they  fiiould  be  arranged  in  daffies 
for  the  convenience  of  painting  with  them.  Some 
thin  drawers,  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions,  is 
the  moft  convenient  method  of  difpofing  them  proper¬ 
ly.  The  crayons  fhould  be  depofited  according  to  the 
feveral  gradations  of  light.  The  bottom  of  the  parti¬ 
tions  muft  be  covered  with  bran,  as  a  bed  for  the  co¬ 
lours  ;  becaufe  it  not  only  preferves  them  clean,  but 
prevents  their  breaking. 

The  box  made  ufe  of  when  the  ftudent  paints,  fiiould 
be  about  a  foot  fquare,  with  nine  partitions.  In  the 
upper  corner,  on  the  left  hand  (fuppofing  the  box  to 
be  in  the  lap  when  he  paints),  let  him  place  the  black 
and  grey  crayons,  thofe  being  the  moft  feldom  ufed ; 
in  the  fecond  partition,  the  blues  *,  in  the  third,  the 
greens  and  browns  ;  in  the  firft  partition  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  fecond  row,  the  carmines,  lakes,  vermi¬ 
lions,  and  all  deep  reds  ;  the  yellows  and  orange  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  teints  next ;  and  as  thefe 
laft  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  they  muft  be  kept 
very  clean,  that  the  gradations  of  colour  may  be 
eafily  diftinguifhed :  in  the  lowcft  row,  let  the  firft 
partition  contain  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag  to  wipe 
the  crayons  with  while  they  are  ufing;  the  fecond* 
all  the  pure  lake  and  vermilion  teints;  and  the  other 
partition  may  contain  thofe  teints  which,  from  their 
complex  nature,  cannot  be  claffied  with  any  of  the 
former. 

CRAZE- mill, or  Crazng-MW,  a  mill  in  all  refpecls 
like  a  grift-mill  to  grind  corn,  and  is  fo  called  by  the 
tin-miners,  who  ufe  it  to  grind  their  tin,  which  is  yet 
too  great,  after  trambling. 

CREAM,  a  general  name  applicable  to  all  fubflan- 
ces  that  feparate  from  a  liquor,  and  are  colledled  upon 
its  furface  ;  bm  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Cream  of  Lime ,  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which  had 
been  difioLved  in  the  water  in  its  cauftic  ftate,  but  ha¬ 
ving  again  attracted  fome  fixed  air  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  becomes  incapable  of  folution,  and  therefore 
feparates  from  the  water  in  the  mild  ftate  of  chalk  or 
limeftone. 

Cream  of  ML%  generally  called  Ample  cream ,  is  the 
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moft  oily  part  of  the  milk  ;  which  being  naturally  only 
mixed,  and  not  diffolved  in  the  reft,  foon  feparates  from 
them,  as  being  fpecifically  lighter  ;  after  which  it  col- 
lefts  on  the  furface ;  from  which  it  is  generally  Ikimmed, 
to  complete  the  difengagement  of  the  oily  from  the 
*See  Butter,  cafeous  and  ferous  parts  that  is  to  make  butter*. 

aK Cream  of  milk  is  not  only  an  agreeable  aliment  when 
*  v  *  recent,  but  is  alfo  ufeful  in  medicine  as  a  lenient,  when 
applied  to  tetters  and  eryfipelas  attended  with  pain  and 
proceeding  from  an  acrid  humour. 

Crf.am  of  Tartar.  See  Chemistry,  n°  886. 

CHEAT,  in  the  manege,  an  ufher  to  a  riding  ma¬ 
iler  ;  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent 
to  make  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding 
the  great  horfe. 

CREATION,  in  its  primary  import,  feems  to  fig- 
nify  the  bringing  into  being  fomething  which  did  not 
before  exift.  The  term  is  therefore  moll  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  original  production  of  the  materials  where¬ 
of  the  viftble  world  is  compofed.  It  is  alfo,  however, 
ufed  in  a  fecondary  or  fubordinate  fenfe,  to  denote 
thofe  fubfequent  operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the 
matter  fo  produced,  by  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  na¬ 
ture  and  all  the  primitive  genera  of  things  received 
their  form,  qualities,  and  laws. 

There  is  no  fubjeft  concerning  which  there  have 
been  more  difputes  than  this  of  creation.  It  is 
certain  that  none  of  the  ancient  philofophers  had  the 
fmalleft  idea  of  its  being  poflible  to  produce  a  fub- 
ftance  out  of  nothing,  or  that  even  the  power  of  the 
Deity  himfelf  could  work  without  any  materials  to 
work  upon.  Hence  fome  of  them,  among  whom  was 
Ariftotle,  aflerted  that  the  world  was  eternal  both  as 
to  its  matter  and  form.  Others,  though  they  believed 
that  the  gods  had  given  the  world  its  form,  yet  imagined 
the  materials  whereof  it  is  compofed  to  have  been  eter¬ 
nal.  Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had  not 
had  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this  head  fo  con? 
fufed  and  contradictory,  that  nothing  of  any  confe- 
quence  can  be  deduced  from  them.  The  freethinkers 
of  our  own  and  of  former  ages  have  denied  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  creation,  as  being  a  contradiction  to  reafon  ;  and 
of  confequence  have  taken  the  opportunity  from  thence 
to  difcredit  revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  facred  writings  have  aflerted,  that  crea¬ 
tion  out  of  nothing,  fo  far  from  being  a  contradic¬ 
tion  to  reafon,  is  not  only  probable,  but  demonftra- 
bly  certain.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  from  the  very  infpeftion  of  the  vifible  fyftem  of 
nature,  we  are  able  to  infer  that  it  was  once  in  a 
ftate  of  non-exiftence.  It  would  be  impolfible  for  us, 
however,  to  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of  arguments 
ufed  on  both  fides  ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  fettle  it, 
as  the  fubjeft  is  confeffedly  above  human  comprelien- 
fion. 

As  to  the  works  of  creation  which  the  Deity  is 
known  to  us  to  have  performed  ;  all  other  beings,  be- 
fide  himfelf,  are  liis  creatures.  Men  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  feas,  all  the  im- 
menfe  varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  tlie  ve- 
vetable  kingdom  con  fills  ;  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and 
the  expan  fe  of  the  ocean ;  thefe  we  know  to  have  been 
produced  by  his  power.  Refides  the  terreftrial  world 
which  we  inhabit,  we  fee  many  other  material  bodies 
difpofed  around  it  in  the  wide  extent  of  fpace.  The 
moon*,  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  connefted  with 
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our  earth,  and  even  dependent  upon  it ;  the  fun,  and  Creation 
the  other  planets  with  their  fatellites,  which,  like  the  ‘Y^-* * 

earth,  circulate  round  the  fun,  and  appear  to  derive 
from  him  light  and  heat ;  thofe  bodies  which  we  call 
fixed  liars,  and  confider  as  illuminating  and  cheriihing 
with  heat  each  its  peculiar  fyftem  of  planets ;  and 
the  comets  which  at  certain  periods  furprife  us  with 
their  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  whofe  connefticn 
with  the  general  fyftem  of  nature,  or  with  any  parti¬ 
cular  fyftem  of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  fully 
difeovered  ; — thefe  are  fo  many  more  of  the  Deity’s 
works,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  but  conceive  the  moll  awful  ideas  of  his  creative 
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power. 

Matter,  hewever,  whatever  the  varieties  of  form 
under  which  it  is  made  to  appear,  the  relative  dil'po- 
fition  of  its  parts,  or  the  motions  communicated  to 
it,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  works  of  creation. 

We  believe  ourfelves  to  be  animated  with  a  much  high¬ 
er  principle  than  brute  matter  ;  in  viewing  the  manners 
and  economy  of  the  lower  animals,  we  can  fcarce  avoid 
acknowledging  even  them  to  confift  of  fomething  more 
than  various  modifications  of  matter  and  motion  :  The 
other  planetary  bodies  which  feem  to  be  in  circumftan- 
ces  nearly  analogous  to  thofe  of  our  earth,  are  fure- 
ly,  as  well  as  it,  deftined  for  the  habitations  of  rational, 
intelligent  beings.  The  exiftence  of  intelligences  of 
an  higher  order  than  man,  though  infinitely  below 
the  Deity,  appears  extremely  probable: — Of  thofe 
fpiritual  beings  called  Angels  we  have  exprefs  in¬ 
timation  in  feripture;  (fee  the  article  Angels.)  Such 
are  our  notions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  beings  ef- 
fentially  diftinft  from  matter,  and  in  their  nature  far 
fupetior  to  it :  thefe,  too,  mull  be  the  creatures  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  works  of  creation  the  nobleft  part. 

But  the  limits  of  creation  we  mult  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
fine.  How  far  the  regions  of  fpace  extend,  or  how 
they  are  filled,  we  know  not.  How  the  planetary 
worlds,  the  fun  and  the  fixed  flars,  are  occupied,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  afeertained.  We  are  even  ig¬ 
norant  how  wide  a  diverfity  of  forms,  what  an  infinity 
of  living  animated  beings  may  inhabit  our  own  globe. 

So  confined  is  our  knowledge  of  creation  ;  yet  fo 
grand,  fo  awful,  that  part  which  our  narrow  under- 
ftandings  can  comprehend  ! 

Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the  Deity  ^ 
executed  his  feveral  works  of  creation,  it  cannot  be  xhe  perio* 
pretended  that  mankind  have  had  opportunities  of  re- 0f  time  at 
ceiving  very  particular  information.  From  viewing  which  Go< 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  confidering  the  general  k*e  works 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  we  cannot  draw Of*creatioi 
any  conclufive  or  even  plaufible  inference  with  refpedi 
to  the  precife  period  at  which  the  univerfe  mull  have 
begun  to  exift.  We  know  not,  nor  can  we  hope  to 
afeertain,  whether  the  different  fyftems  of  planets  cir¬ 
culating  round  our  fun  and  the  other  fixed  liars,  were 
all  created  at  one  period,  or  each  at  a  different  period. 

We  cannot  even  determine,  from  any  thing  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  face  of  nature,  whether  our  earth  was  not 
created  at  a  later  period  than  any  of  her  fellow  planets 
which  revolve  round  the  fame  fun.  Aftronomers  are> 
from  time  to  time,  making  new  difeoveries  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  and  it  is  impolfible  to  fay  whether  fome  of  thefe 
fucceflive  difeoveries  may  not  be  owing  to  fuccelfive 
creations. 

Philofophers  have,  indeed,  formed  fome  curious  con- 
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Creation,  je&ures  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  from 
-v“”  the  appearances  of  its  furface,  and  from  the  nature 
and  difpofition  of  its  interior  ftrata.  The  beds  of  lava 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  have  afforded 
ground  for  fome  calculations,  which,  though  they  do 
not  fix  the  period  of  the  earths  origin,  are  yet  thought 
to  prove  that  period  to  have  been  much  more  remote 
j>  Monis  than  the  earlieft  age  of  facred  or  profane  hiftory.  *  In 
Tour  thro'  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  JEtna,  or  on  the  Tides  of 
Sicily  and  extenfive  mountain,  there  are  beds  of  lava  covered 

Make.  Qver  wjtk  a  confiderable  thicknefs  of  earth  ;  and  at  leaft 
another,  again,  which,  though  known  from  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  and  hiftorical  records  to  have  iffued  from  the 
volcano  at  lead  2000  years  ago,  is  ft  ill  almofl  entirely 
deftitute  of  foil  and  vegetation  :  in  one  place  a  pit  has 
been  cut  through  feven  different  ftrata  of  lava  ;  and 
thefe  have  been  found  feparated  from  each  other  by 
almoft  as  many  thick  beds  of  rich  earth.  Now, 
from  the  fa&,  that  a  ftratum  of  lava  2000  years  old 
is  yet  fcantily  covered  with  earth,  it  has  been  inferred 
by  the  ingenious  canon  Recupero,  who  has  laboured 
30  years  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  mount  iEtna,  that 
the  loweft  of  thefe  ftrata  which  have  been  found  di¬ 
vided  by  fo  many  beds  of  earth,  muft  have  been  emitted 
from  the  volcanic  crater  at  leaft  14000  years  ago; 
and  confequently  that  the  age  of  the  earth,  whatever 
it  may  exceed  this  term  of  years,  cannot  pofiibly  be  lefs. 

(Other  fadts  of  a  fimilar  nature  likewife  concur  to  juftify 
this  conjedture. 

But  all  thefe  fa&s  are  as  nothing  in  comparifon  with 
the  long  feries  which  would  be  requifite  to  eftablifh 
fuch  a  conjedhire  as  an  incontrovertible  truth.  And, 
befides,  any  evidence  which  they  can  be  fuppofed 
to  afford,  may  be  very  eafily  explained  away.  The 
bed  of  lava  which  in  the  courfe  of  2000  years  has 
fcarce  acquired  a  covering  of  earth,  is  confeffed  to 
ftand  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  the  fpray 
of  the  fea,  and  to  all  the  violence  qf  winds  and  rains. 
In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  a  thick 
bed  of  earth  could,  in  any  length  of  time,*  be  formed 
on  it :  we  might  as  well  expedl  depth  of  foil  and  vi¬ 
gorous  vegetation  on  the  craggy  cliffs  of  hills.  In 
crevices  here  and  there  over  it,  in  which  the  earth  has 
been  retained,  there  is  a  depth  of  foil  which  fupports 
large  trees.  This  fadt,  therefore,  admits  of  no  fuch 
inference  as  that  which  Recupero  has  pretended  to  de¬ 
duce  from  it.  The  local  circumftances,  again,  of  the 
feven  ftrata  that  have  been  pierced  through,  are  very 
different.  They  are  fituated  at  Jaci  Reale,  in  a  fitua¬ 
tion  where  ftiowers  of  allies  from  the  volcano  muft  fre¬ 
quently  fall ;  and  where  whatever  falls  muft  be  natu¬ 
rally  retained  and  accumulated : — fo  that  feven  beds 
of  earth  might  be  formed  on  thefe  feven  ftrata  of  lava 
much  fooner  than  one  thin  layer  could  be  formed  on 
the  ftratum  above  mentioned.  In  other  places,  fome 
of  which  are  within  the  influence  of  the  fame  awful 
volcano,  and  fome  adjacent  to  that  of  V  efuvius,  foil 
is  known  to  have  accumulated  on  lava  with  the  help 
of  fhowers  of  afhes  from  the  volcanoes,  with  fufficient 
rapidity  to  juftify  this  fuppofition  concerning  the  co¬ 
verings  of  the  ftrata  at  Jaci  Reale.  From  the  obfer- 
vation  of  thefe  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  therefore,  no 
fads  have  been  gained  that  can  help  us  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  earth's  age.  And  fo  wide  is 
the  variety  of  circumftances  to  be  here  taken  into  ac- 
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count,  that  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  defuleratum  will 
be  ever  fupplied  from  this  quarter.  See  further  the  ar-  * 
tide  Earth  ;  n°  177  and  178. 

But  by  examining  the  compofttion  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  ftrata  of  the  globe,  and  by  view¬ 
ing  the  general  appearance  of  its  furface,  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  of  philofophers  has,  with  better  hopes,  fought  to 
guefs  at  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  muft  have 
exifted.  Obferving  the  exuviae  of  fea  and  land  animals 
depofited  at  profound  depths  under  ground,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  vegetable  bodies  in  a  good  (late  of 
prefervation,  as  well  as  with  oleaginous  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  fubftances  which  have  in  all  probability  been 
formed  from  vegetable  bodies ;  and  remarking  at  the 
fame  time  with  what  confufion  the  other  materials, 
compofmg  the  cruft  of  this  terreftrial  ball,  are,  in  va¬ 
rious  inftauces,  not  arranged,  but  caft  together  ;  they 
have  concluded  that  the  earth  muft  have  exifted  for 
many  an  age  before  the  earlieft  events  recorded  in  fa¬ 
cred  or  profane  hiftory,  and  muft  have  undergone 
many  a  revolution,  before  it  fettled  in  its  prefent  ftate. 

Such  at  leaft  are  the  ideas  which  Buffou  and  M.  de 
Luc,  and  alfo  Dr  Hutton  J,  feem  defirous  to  im-  j  £j,  pn£ 
prefs  us  with  concerning  its  changes  and  antiqui-  Tranf. 
ty. — It  will  be  only  doing  juftice  to  thefe  philofo-  v°f 
phers  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  colledted,  with 
amazing  induftry,  almoft  every  fadt  in  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  earth  that  can  ferve  to  give  plaufibi- 
lity  to  their  conjectures.  But  ftill  their  fadls,  befides 
the  inconfiftency  of  many  of  them,  are  by  far  too  fcanty 
to  warrant  the  conclufions  which  they  have  pretended 
to  deduce  from  them.  See  the  article  Earth  ^ 

The  voice  of  profane  hiftory  is  far  from  being  de-  Accounts  of 
cifive  concerning  the  age  of  the  world;  nor  is  it  to  be  *he  antiqui- 
expedled  that  it  fliould.  When  the  earth  firft  arofe  ^nhfrom 
into  exiftence,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  conceive  that  pj.afane  hi- 
mankind  were  not  fpedtators  of  the  event :  and  we  ftory. 
may  naturally  imagine  that  the  firft  human  beings  who 
occupied  it,  would  be  too  much  btified  in  furnifliing 
themfelves  with  the  immediate  neceffaries  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life,  to  think  of  curious  refearches  into 
its  origin,  or  even  their  own.  Profane  hiftory  is  not, 
however,  without  accounts  of  the  age  of  the  earth 
and  the  origin  of  human  fociety ;  but  thofe  accounts  are 
various  and  contradictory.  -  Plato  in  his  dialogue  intit- 
led  Critias ,  mentions  his  celebrated  Atalantis  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  ocean  about  9000  years  before 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  Fie  afferts  it  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  to  the 
cotemporary  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  learned  world, 
indeed,  generally  agree  in  regarding  his  accounts  of 
that  ifland  as  a  fiCtion,  which  the  author  himfelf  did 
not  defign  to  be  underftood  in  any  other  light  :  fome, 
however,  are  more  credulous,  and  others  go  fo  far  as  to 
acknowledge  doubts :  and,  if  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an 
ifland,  at  a  period  fo  diilant,  be  admitted  as  a  fadt 
worthy  of  any  credit,  the  age  of  the  world  may  be 
reckoned  as  at  leaft  confiderablv  more  than  12,000 
years.  The  pretenfions  of  the  Chinefe  reprefent  the 
world  as  fome  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  years  older : 
and  we  are  alfo  told*  that  the  aftronomical  records  *  Universal 
of  the  ancient  Chaldaeans  carried  back  the  origin  of  &ifi\  T°h 
fociety  to  a  very  remote  period  ;  no  lefs  than  473,000  reJace' 
years.  The  Egyptian  priefts  reckoned  between  Me- 
nes  and  Sethon  341  generations  f.  But  thefe  accounts  t  ??er0(i_ 
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Creation,  are  fo  difcordant,  and  fo  flenderly  fupported  by  evi- 
^  /—  dence,  that  we  cannot  hefitate  to  reje6l  them  all  as 
falfe  ;  the  fables  of  hiflorians  fcarce  merit  fo  much  at- 
4  tention  as  the  liypothefes  of  philofophers. 

The  era  of  When  from  profane  we  turn  to  facred  hiflory,  we 
the  creation  may  reafonably  expedl  more  accurate  and  more  cre¬ 
dible  information  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe.  As  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  fo  incontrovcrtibly  eftablifhed,  wherever  they  af¬ 
ford  evidence  concerning  any  fa 61,  that  evidence  muft 
be  regarded  as  decifive.  A  fa6l  fo  important  as  the 
prefent  may  be  thought  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  facred  wri¬ 
tings  do  not  fix  the  era  of  the  creation  with  fufHcient 
•  accuracy  ;  they  leave  us,  in  fome  meafure,  at  a  lofs 
whether  to  extend  what  they  fay  concerning  that  era 
to  the  whole  contents  of  created  fpace,  or  to  confine 
it  to  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants  :  different  copies 
give  differentdates;  and  even  in  the  fame  copy,  different 
parts  relating  the  fame  events,  either  difagree  or  do 
not  fpeak  decifively  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
time  in  which  they  paffed. — In  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  chapter  of  the  firfl  book  of  Kings,  the  time 
which  elapfed  between  the  departure  of  the  children 
of  Ifrael  from  Egypt,  and  the  period  at  which  Solo¬ 
mon  laid  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  is  faid  to  have 
been  480  years :  And  in  the  book  of  judges  again, 
I  Unl'vtrfal  the  age  of  all  the  patriarchs  amounts  to  592  years,  f 
Hijl.  vol.  i_  The  Hebrew  copy  of  the  bible,  which  we  Chriftians 
Preface.  £or  gOOC|  reafons  confider  as  the  moil  authentic,  dates 
the  creation  of  the  world  3944  years  before  the  Chri- 
flian  era.  The  Samaritan  bible,  a; 
of  the  creation  4305  years  befor^tl 
And  the  Greek  tranflation,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Septuaglnt  verfion  of  the  bible,  gives  5270  as  the 
number  of  the  years  which  intervened  between  thofe 
two  periods.  As  many  other  different  calculations  of 
the  years  contained  in  the  fame  intermediate  fpace  of 
time,  might  be  formed  upon  other  dates  in  the  fa¬ 
cred  volume,  differing  in  the  different  copies.  By 
comparing  the  various  dates  in  the  facred  writings, 
examining  how  thefe  have  come  to  difagree  and  to 
be  diverfified  in  different  copies,  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
concile  the  mofl  authentic  profane  with  facred  chro¬ 
nology,  and  eking  out  deficiency  of  dates  and  evi¬ 
dence  with  conjecture;  fome  ingenious  men  have  form¬ 
ed  fchemes  of  chronology,  plaufible  indeed,  but  not 
fupported  by  fufficient  authorities,  which  they  would 
gladly  perfuade  us  to  receive  in  preference  to  any  of 
thofe  above  mentioned.  Ufher  makes  out  from  the 
Hebrew  bible  4004  years,  as  the  term  between  the 
Creation  and  the  birth  of  Chrift  :  Jofephus,  according 
to  Dr  Wills  and  Mr  Whifton,  makes  it  4658  years  ; 
and  M.  Perron,  with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint,  ex¬ 
tends  it  to  5872  years.  Ufher’s  fyffem  is  the  mofl 
generally  received. 

But  though  thefe  different  fyflems  of  chronology 
are  fo  inconfiftent  and  fo  flenderly  fupported,  yet 
the  differences  among  them  are  fo  inconliderable  in 
comparifon  with  thofe  which  arife  before  us  when  we 
contemplate  the  chronology  of  the  Chinefe,  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  they  agree  fo  well 
with  the  general  information  of  authentic  hiflory  and 
with  the  appearances  of  nature  and  of  fociety,  that 


^ain,  fixes  the  era 
e  biith  of  Chrift. 


they  may  be  coiifidercd  as  nearly  fixing  the  true  pe*  Creation 
riod  of  the  creation  of  the  earth.  ~ — 

Profane  hiflory  cannot  be  expe6lcd  to  contain  an  5 
account  of  the  firfl  events  which  paffed  after  the  crea-  ir^or- 


tion  of  the  fubflances  of  which  the  univerfe  confifts. 
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The  conje6lures  of  ancient  philofophers  on  this  fub-  to  be  ob- 
je6l  cannot  merit  attention;  for  vague  tradition,  and  '*ined  irotri 
the  appearances  of  nature,  the  only  data  on  which  ^njr(T^er 
they  could  proceed  in  forming  their  conjedlures,  could  facred  hi- 
admit  of  no  fair  indu6lions  concerning  thofe  events  ;  fto/y. 
and  befides,  inftead  of  liftening  to  tradition,  or  exa¬ 
mining  the  appearances  of  nature,  they  generally  con- 
fulted  imagination,  and  imagination  alone,  011  fuch  oc- 
cafions.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
but  from  the  facred  writings.  From  them  we  may 
expe6l  hiftorical  information,  not  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other  fource.  What  they  communicate  is  com¬ 
municated  on  divine  authority  ;  and  it  is  only  on  fuch 
authority  we  can  receive  any  accounts  concerning  the 
creation.  6 

A  few  hints  in  the  book  of  Job,  afford  the  earliefl  H  nts  con- 
information  to  be  found  in  the  fcriptures  concerning  ccfnhg  thl 
the  creation  of  the  world.  “  Where  waft  thou  when  th-^baokol* 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  when  the  morning  j0b. 
ftars  fang  together,  and  all  the  fons  of  God  ftiouted 
for joy  *  “Behold,  he  put  no  truii  in  hisfervaAis,  and  ^ 
his  angels  he  charged  with  folly  •j.”  And  unto  man,  xxxviii.* 
(or  to  Adam),  he  faid,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ver.  4  &7I 
is  wifdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  undtrllandingj.”  t  Ch  >v. 
Thefe  paffages  rather  hint  at  than  relate  fa6ls.  But  I  ch^xviil 
it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  there  were  ftars  yen2g* 
in  the  firmament,  and  angels  in  heaven,  before  the  for¬ 
mation  of  our  globe  ;  that  angels  as  well  as  man  have 
fallen  ;  and  that  other  injundlions,  belides  that  of  ab^ 
ftaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  were  laid  on  Adam 
when  he  was  firll  placed  in  Paradife  [).  If  the  inter¬ 


pretation  be  admitted  as  juft,  the  firfl  of  thefe  fadls 
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may  be  confidered  as  forming,  as  it  were,  a  point  with  Left.  I. . 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Deity  com¬ 
mences  :  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  fecond  event 
took  pLce  is  not  fpecified ;'  and  the  precept  to  Adam 
muft  no  doubt  have  been  uttered  after  he.  was  formed . 
and  infpired  with  intelligence.  Yet  with  regard  to  the 
firfl  of  the  above  quotations  from  the  book  of  Job,  the 
only  one  that  is  of  importance  to  us  at  prefent,  it  muft. 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  has  been  differently  under-  - 
flood.  The  morning  ftars  might  fing  together,  and 
the  fons  of  God  ihout  for  joy,  on  account  ,  both  of 
their  own  creation  and  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  at 
one  time  ;  and  yet  Job,  having  been  himfelf  made  a, 
confcious  being  at  a  much  later  period,  not  .be  able  ta 
tell  where  he  was  at  that,  era  of  exulting  gratitude  and 
congratulation. 

Mofes  relates,  that*  “  in  the  begining  God  created M  >faicac; 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  (continues count  of 
he)  was  without  form  and  void;  and  darknefs  wasthecrc* 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  the  fpirit  of  God  mo.  f  jon‘ 
ved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  faid,  Let  * 
there  be  light  ;  and  there  was  light.  And  God  law 
the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darknefs.  And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darknefs  he  called  night :  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  firfl  day.”  During  five  fucceed* 
ing,  days  the  work  of  creation  was  carried  on.  On 
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Creation,  the  fecond  day,  a  firmament  was  fnade  to  feparate  the 
waters,  and  that  firmament  called  heaven  :  on  the  third 
day,  the  waters  were  collected  into  feas,  and  the  land 
from  which  the  waters  retired  caufed  to  produce  grafs 
and  trees  and  other  plants  :  on  the  fourth  day,  lights 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  firmament  ;  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to 
diftinguifti  time  into  feafons  and  years :  on  the  fifth 
day,  the  feas  were  peopled  with  whales  and  other  fifhes, 
and  the  air  with  fowls  :  on  the  fixth  day,  the  earth  was 
furnifhed  with  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  on  the  fame  day,  the  firfl  human  pair,  the  proge¬ 
nitors  of  all  the  human  race,  were  created  in  God’s 
«  own  image 

)i{ficu'ties  Some  difficulties  occur  in  comparing  this  account  of 
I  centring  the  creation  with  the  laws  which  appear  at  prefent  to 
itheab<  veregU}ate  the  fyftem  of  nature.  We  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ccoimt.  ce‘jye  how  the  earth,  while  yet  a  ltranger  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  fun,  could  experience  the  viciflitude  of  day 
and  night  ;  and  are  aftonifhed  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  trees  and  herbage  firft  overfpread  its  furface. 
The  condition  of  matter  when  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  the  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  are  equally  myfterious. 
Vttemitsto  Some  ingenious  men  have  eagerly  laboured  to  re- 
Julve  tb.ofe  move  thefe  difficulties.  Among  thefe  is  Dr  Burnet, 
.ifficnltie  .  whofe  theory  of  the  earth  has  now  been  long  confider- 
>  Burnet’s  as  fanciful  and  ill-founded.  He  fuppofes  all  the 
heory‘  celeftial  bodies,  even  the  fun  and  all  tlie  other  planets 
of  the  folar  fyftem,  to  have  exifted  long  before  the 
earth.  The  chaos  on  which  the  fpirit  of  God  moved, 
confifted,  according  to  him,  of  the  firft  principles  from 
which  all  terreflrial  bodies  have  been  formed.  When 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  regulated 
firft  began  to  operate  on  the  mafs,  he  fuppofes  that 
its  groffer  and  heavier  parts  would  fink  towards  the 
centre,  and  there  form  a  folid  ball.  Around  tliis  folid 
ball  two  fpecies  of  particles  would  ftill  float  together  in 
oonfufion.  Of  thefe  he  thinks  one,  being  more  vola¬ 
tile,  would  by  degrees  make  its  efcape  from  the  other, 
would  leave  it  ftill  recumbent  on  the  folid  centre,  and 
fpread  around  it  in  an  atmofphere.  The  middle  ftra- 
tum  lie  compofes  of  aqueous  and  oleaginous  fluids ; 
and  he  makes  no  doubt,,  that  after  the  air  had  made 
its  efcape,  the  levity  of  the  oleaginous  fluids  would 
enable  them  to  rife  above  the  aqueous,  and  difpofe 
themfelves  next  the  furface  of  the  liquid  mafs.  On 
them  he  fuppofes  the  impure  atmofphere  to  have  then 
depofited  a  quantity  of  terrene  particles, .  fufficient  to 
form,  by  intermixture  with  the  oils,  a  thick  cruft  of 
rich  earth  for  the  production  of  plants  and  ^  herbage, 
and  to  afford  an  habitation  to  animals.  This  delicate 
fhell  he  was  careful^not  to  furrow  with  feas  or  load  with 
mountains  ;  either  of  thefe  would  have  reduced  all  to 
confufion.  .  Such  is  his  earth  ;  and  after  moulding  it 
with  fo  much  , ingenuity,  and  into  fo  happy  a  form,  he 
contents  himfelf,  without  venturing  to  die  the  fame 
freedoms  with  the  remaining  part  of  Mofes’s  account 
j  of  the  creation. 

Obje&bns  But  Mofes  affords  nothing  that  can  be  with  any 
to  Dr  Bur-  propriety  ufed  in  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  theory  :  he 
tet’stheory. tells  not  whether  the  chaos  confifted  of  thofe  terrene, 
and  aqueous,  and  oleaginous,  and  aerial  particles  which 
Dr  Burnet  finds  in  it  $  he  confines  not  the  feas  within 
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a  cruft  of  earth  ;  nor  does  he  inform  us  that  the  Creation,^ 
feenery  of  nature  was  not  di verbified  by  hills  and  v 
vales.  Befides,  the  author  ©f  this  theory  has,  without 
any  evidence*  fuppofed  matter  to  have  been  originally 
under  the  influence  of  laws  very  different  from  thofe  by 
which  it  is  at  prefent  regulated.  Oil,  indeed,  while 
fluid,  floats  above  water :  but  in  a  concrete  ftate,  it. 
finks  in  water  like  other  folid  bodies.  If  reduced  in¬ 
to  that  ftate  by  combination  with  terrene  matters,  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  render  the  mixture  proper  for  the  nourifhment 
and  produ&ion  of  vegetables  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  will 
be  ftill  greater,  and  it  will  confequently  fink  fo  much 
the  fooner.  How  a  concrete  fubftance,  confifting  o£ 
earth  and  oil,  could  float  on  water,  appears  an  inexpli¬ 
cable  enigma.  But  we  need  not  here  take  farther 
pains  in  combating  and  triumphing  over  this  theory, 
which  has  long  fince  fallen  and  funk  to  its  grave.  it 

Mr  Whifton  treats  both  the  feriptures  and  the  Mr  Whi- 
laws  of  nature  with  greater  reverence.  Yet  he  cer- fton  s  thc0<* 
tai nly  involves  himfelf  in  no  trifling  difficulties  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  foive  thofe  which  Mofes  prefents.  He 
fuppofes  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  to  be  ail  more  an¬ 
cient  than  the  earth.  The  chaos  from  which  the  earth 
was  formed,  he  reprefents  as  having  been  originally 
the  atmofphere  of  a  comet,  d  he  fix  days  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  he  would  perfuade  us  to  believe  equal  to  fix  of 
our  years  1  for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  did  not 
revolve  daily  round  its  axis,  but  only  annually  round 
its  orbit,  till  after  the  fall  of  man. 

On  the  firft  day  or  year,  therefore,  the  more  pon¬ 
derous  parts  of  the  chaos  were  according  to  this  theory 
conglomerated  into  ail  orb  of  earth,  the  chinks  and  in- 
terfiices  over  that  orb  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  part’  or  atmofphere  rarefied,  fo  as  to  admit  fome 
faint  glimmering  of  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

On  the  fecond  day,  the  atmofphere  was  diffufed  to 
its  due  extent  around  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  rarity  and  purity  which  rendered  it  ftill  more 
fu  it  able  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  light ;  the  earth  was 
ftill  more  confolidated  5  and  the  waters  being  almofl- 
entirely  excluded  from  the  interftices  which  they  be¬ 
fore  occupied,  were  partly  fpread  over  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  partly  raifed  in  vapour  into  the  atmo- 
fpliere  or  firmament. 

On  the,  third  day,  the  earth’s  furface  became  fo  ir¬ 
regular,  in  one  place  rifing  into  hills,  in  another  fink-r 
ing  into  vales,  as  to  caufe  the  waters,  which  were  be¬ 
fore  equally  diffufed,  to  colledft  into  feas  and  lakes,, 
leaving  large  trafts  of  ground  unoccupied.  And  no 
fooner  was  a  part  of  the  earth’s  furface  left  bare  by 
the  waters,  than  the  general  influence  of  the  fun  pro¬ 
duced  on  it  a  rich  covering  of.  herbage,  and  all  the 
different  fpecies  of  vegetables. 

On,  the  fourth  day,  the  earth  was  rendered  fubje& 
to  the  regular  influence  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

On  the  fifth  day  or  year,  things  were  fo  far  ad  van- • 
ced,  that  fifties  and  fowls  weremow  produced  from  the 
waters. 

On  the  fixth  day  was  the  earth  furniffied  with  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  the  lord  of  all  the  other  animals,  man,  was 
now  created.  1% 

Such  is  Mr  Whifton’s  account  of  the  phenomena  °fobjedion3 
the  Mofaic  creation.  But  he  likewife  aflumes  much  to  Mr  Wi'ii-- 
moxe  than  can  be  reafonably  granted.  The  atmo-fhm’s  theo«>- 
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fphcrc  of  a  cpmet  could  not  well  be  the  primitive  chaos; 
it  is  not  an  obfcure,  but  a  pellucid  fluid  ;  and  its  exterior 
flrata,if  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  matter  of  our  earth, 
mufl  be  fcorified  by  its  near  approaches  to  the  fun. 
Had  the  earth  not  begun  to  move  round  its  axis  till 
after  the  work  of  creation  was  completed,  the  immo¬ 
derate  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  its  different 
parts  would  have  alternately  felt,  would  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  have  proved  fatal  to  both  plants  and  animals. 
Even  the  moft  artful  interpretation  of  Mofes' s  words 
cannot  reprefent  him  as  meaning  to  inform  11s  that  the 
fun  and  moon  were  created  at  different  periods.  But 
philofophy  will  fcarce  permit  us  to  imagine  that  the 
moon  was  formed  before  the  earth.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  upon  good  grounds  agree  with  Mr  Whifton, 
that  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  later  than  that  of 
the  other  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem. 

„  Among  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
original  fonnation  of  the  earth,  and  tire  changes  which 
it  has  undergone,  is  M.  de  Luc.  This  cofmologifl,  like 
Mr  Whifton,  thinks  that  the  days  of  the  creation  were 
much  longer  periods  of  time  than  our  prefent  days. 

He  feems  to  think  that  the  earth  had  exifted  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Mofaic  creation ;  but  began  at  that  era  to  ex¬ 
perience  new  changes,  and  to  be  regulated  by  new 
laws  :  that  all  the  different  events  defcribed  by  Mofes 
in  his  hiflory  of  the  creation,  actually  took  place  in  the 
order  in  which  he  relates  them  ;  but  that  Mofes's  days 
are  indefinite  fpaees  of  time,  which  mult  have  been 
very  long,  but  of  which  we  cannot  hope  to  afcertain 
the  precife  length.  Thefe  are  ingenious  conjeftures; 
but  they  do  not  appear  neceffary,  nor  are  they  juflified 
by  fa&s.  Tor  a  fuller  and  more  clofe  inveftigation  of 
this  part  of  the  fubjedt,  we  mull  refer  to  the  article 
Earth  :  and  fliall  now  clofe  the  prefent  article  with  a 
fhort  explanation  of  what  appears  to  us  the  moft  na¬ 
tural  way  of  underftanding  Mofes's  account  of  the 
creation. 

It  has  been  conjectured  *,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  creation  of  which  Mofes  is  the  hiitorian,  was 
neither  confined  to  the  earth  alone,  nor  extended  to 
the  whole  univerfe.  The  relation  which  all  the  pla¬ 
nets  of  the  folar  fyftem  bear  to  the  fame  illu  inating 
body  countenances  the  conjedture,  that  they,  together 
with  the  luminary  by  which  they  are  enlightened,  were 
all  created  at  one  period  :  but  it  would  perhaps  be  to 
conceive  too  meanly  ot  the  benevolence,  wifdom,  and 
adlive  power  of  the  Deity  to  fuppofe  that  before  that 
period  thefe  had  never  been  exerted  in  any  work  of 
creation.  Yet  even  here  we  have  not  demonftrative 
evidence. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  folar  fyftem  was 
created  at  once,  which  has  at  leaft  the  merit  of  doing 
no  violence  to  the  narrative  of  Mofes,  the  creation  of 
the  fun  and  the  other  planets  may  be  underftood  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  fame  \ime  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  earth.  In  that  cafe,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  firft  day,  though  not  longer  than  our  prefent 
days,  thofe  bodies  might  be  reduced  to  fuch  order, 
and  their  relative  motions  fo  far  eftablifhed,  as  to  be¬ 
gin  the  diftindlion  between  light  and  darknefs,  day  and 
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night. 


On  the  fecond  day,  we  may  naturally  underftand 
from  Mofes’s narrative,  that  the  atmofphere  was  puri¬ 
fied,  and  the  fpecific  gravities  of  aqueous  vapour  and 


atmofpheric  air  fo  adjufted,  as  to  render  the  latter  to* 
pable  of  fupporting  the  former. 

On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  firft  colledled  into 
lakes  and  Teas:  but  in  what  manner,  we  cannot  well 
determine.  Some  call  in  the  operation  of  earthquakes  ; 
others  tell  hs,  that  when  the  earth  wa3  firft  formed! 
the  exterior  ftrata  were,  at  different  parts  over  its  fur- 
face,  of  different  fpecific  gravities;  and  that  the  more 
ponderous  parts  now  funk  nearer  the  common  centre, 
while  the  lighter  parts  ftill  remaining  equally  remote  from 
it  as  before,  formed  iflands,  continents,  hills,  and  moun¬ 
tains.  But  thefe  are  mere  fancies ;  and  we  have  not 
fads  to  offer  in  their  Head.  On  the  latter  part  of  thb 
day  vegetables  were  caufed  to  fpring  up  over  the  earth. 
Their  growth  muil  have  been  much  more  rapid  than 
we  ever  behold  it  now :  but  by  what  particular  ad  of 
fuper  natural  power  that  might  be  effeded,  we  Ihould 
in  vain  inquire. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  fun,  moon, and  ftars,  were  made 
to  appear.  But  according  to  the  conjedure  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  plaufible,  though  without  aferibing 
to  it  the  evidence  of  certain  truth,  thofe  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  are  to  be  confidered  as  having  been  created  before 
this  day.  But  they  might  now  begin  to  exert  their 
full  influence  on  the  earth  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
have  fince  continued  to  do. 

The  creation  of  the  inanimate  world  was  now  finifh- 
ed,  and  the  earth  prepared  for  the  reception  of  ani¬ 
mals.  On  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  were  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  air  and  the  waters  created. 

On  the  fixth  day  the  inferior  animals  inhabiting  the 
earth  were  firft  created;  and  after  that,  the  whole  work 
was  crowned  by  the  creation  of  a  male  and  a  female 
of  the  human  fpecies.  To  the  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  animals,  nothing  certain  can  be  added  in 
explanation  of  Mofes's  narrative.  No  more  but  one 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies  were  at  firft  created  :  the 
fame  economy  might  poflibly  be  obferved  in  the  crea- 
tio*  of  the  inferior  animals. 

CREBILLON  (Profper  Joliot  de),  a  French  wri¬ 
ter  of  tragedy,  and  ufually  ranked  after  Corneille  and 
Racine,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  origi¬ 
nally  deftined  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and  placed 
at  Paris  .with  that  view  ;  but  the  impetuoiity  of  his 
paflions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bufinefs,  he  was  ur¬ 
ged  by  fome  friends,  who  difeerned  very  well  his  na¬ 
tural  turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compolitions.  He 
complied,  but  not  till  after  many  refufals ;  and  gave 
at  length  a  tragedy,  which  met  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  lie  had  be- 
gun,  but  was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothe¬ 
cary's  daughter  ;  which  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage. 
His  father,  doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for  thus  furren¬ 
dering  himfelf  to  the  two  demons  of  Love  and  Poetry, 
difinherited  him  ;  but  falling  fick  fome  years  after,  in 
1707,  he  re-eftablifhed  him  in  all  his  rights,  and  died. 
C  re  billon  was,  however,  little  better  for  his  acquifi- 
tions,  the  greateft  part  being  probably  wafted  before 
they  came  ;  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame  and  at  the 
prime  of  life,  he  ilill  continued  poor.  He  loft  his  wife 
in  1711,  and  fortune  long  frowned  upon  him,  till  at 
laft  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and 
the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  in  good  circumftances,  and  happy  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  which  was  a  very  long  one  ;  for  he  did  not 
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die  till  1762,  aged  88.  He  was  much  regretted  and 
lamented,  as  old  as  lie  was ;  being  a  very  worthy  man, 
and  of  many  and  great  virtues.  He  was  of  a  tem¬ 
perament  extremely  robuft,  without  which  lie  could 
-not  have  held  out  fo  long  ;  for  he  eat  prodigioufly, 
and  continued  to  the  lafl  fo  to  do.  He'  flept  little, 
and  lay  as  hard  as  if  upon  the  floor ;  not  from  any 
pious  principle  of  mortifying,  but  becaufe  he  liked  it. 
pie  was  always  furrounded  with  about  30  dogs  and 
cats  ;  and  ufed  to  fmoak  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  to 
keep  his  room  fweet  againft  their  exhalations.  When¬ 
ever  he  was  ill,  he  ufed  to  manage  himfelf  according 
to  his  own  fancy  and  feelings  ;  for  lie  always  made  a 
jeft  of  pliyfic  and  phyficians.  He  was  a  dealer  in 
Ions  mots .  Being  afked  one  day  in  full  company,  which 
of  his  works  he  thought  the  bell  ?  "  I  don’t  know 
(fays  he)  which  is  my  bell  produClion  ;  but  this  (point¬ 
ing  to  his  fon)  is  certainly  my  worft.” 

CRECY,  Crescy,  or  Cressy.  See  Cressy. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  recommendation  and 
power,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  ambaffadors  or 
public  minifters,  by  the  prince  or  Rate  that  fends  them 
to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a  fpecies  of  evidence,  lefs  indeed 
than  abfolute  certainty  or  demonftration,  but  greater 
than  mere  poflibility  :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability, 
and  feems  to  be  a  mean  between  poflibility  and  de¬ 
monftration. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mutual  trull  or  loan  of 
merchandife  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  pro¬ 
bity  and  folvability  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private.  Every  trader 
ought  to  have  feme  eftate,  flock,  or  portion  of  his 
own,  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in: 
they  fhould  alfo  keep  their  dealings  within  the  extent 
of  their  capital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their  re¬ 
turns  may  incapacitate  them  from  fupporting  their  cre¬ 
dit.  Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  neceflity  of  borrowing  money  for 
carrying  on  their  buffnefs  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  but 
then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  juft  to  his  own  re¬ 
putation  and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  allured  that 
he  has  fufficient  effects  within  his  power  to  pay  off  his 
obligations  in  due  time.  But  if  a  trader  fhould  bor¬ 
row  money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  launch  out 
into  trade  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the  fame  freedom  as 
if  it  was  his  own  proper  flock,  fuch  a  way  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences.  Merchants  ought  never  to 
purchafe  their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit, 
with  intent  to  difcliarge  the  debt  by  the  return  of  the 
fame  goods ;  for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trade 
feveral  ways  :  and  if  any  merchant  has  occafion  to 
make  ufe  of  his  credit,  it  fhould  always  be  for  the 
borrowing  of  money,  but  never  for  the  buying  of 
goods  ;  sor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  wholefale  tra¬ 
ders  a  prudential  or  jufliftahle  praClice  in  trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  faid  to  run  high 
when  the  commodities  of  that  nation  find  a  ready  vent, 
are  fold  at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  fafe- 
ly  trufled  with  them  :  alfo  when  lands  and  houfes  find 
ready  purchafers  ;  when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at 
a  low  interefl  ;  when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  venture  large  flocks  in  trade  j  and  when  notes, 
mortgages,  &c.  will  pafs  for  money. 
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Letters  of  Credit ,  are  thofe  given  to  perfons  in 
whom  a  merchant,  &c.  can  truil,  to  take  money  of 
his  corrtfpondent  abroad,  in  cafe'  he  happens  to  need 
it. 

Credit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  currency  which  papers 
or  bills  have  in  the  public  or  among  dealers.  In  this 
fenfe  credit  is  faid  to  rife,  when,  in  negociating  the 
fhares  of  the  company,  they  are  received  and  fold  at 
prices  above  par,  or  the  ilandard  of  their  firfl  crea¬ 
tion.  Difcredit  ic.  oppofed  to  credit,  and  is  ufed  where 
money,  bills,  &c.  fall  below  par . 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had 
over  their  vaffals  ;  confifting  in  this,  that  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  mo¬ 
ney.  In  this  fenfe,  the  Duke  of  Britanny  had  credit 
during  fifteen  days  011  his  own  fubjeCls,  and  thofe  of 
the  bifhop  of  Nantes ;  and  the  bifhop  had  the  fame 
credit  or  right  among  his  fnbje&s  and  thofe  of  that 
prince. 

C REDITON,  a  market-town  in  Devonfhire,  con- 
fiderable  for  a  good  woollen  manufactory :  it  is  fitua- 
ted  about  9  miles  north-weft  of  Exeter,  in  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  and  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  due,  either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  other- 
wife.  See  Debt. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a  weaknefs  of  mind,  by 
reafon  of  which  a  perfon  yields  his  affent  to  propor¬ 
tions  or  faCls,  before  he  has  confidered  their  evi¬ 
dence.  y 

CREECH  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  tranflations 
of  ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of 
Thomas  Creech,  and  born  near  Sherborne  in  Dorfet- 
fhire  in  1659.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning 
under  Mr  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  to  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  dedicated  a  tranffation  of  one  of  Theocritus^ 
Idylliums ;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford  in  1675.  Wood  tells  us  that  his  father 
was  a  gentleman  ;  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives< 
and  characters  of  Englifh  Poets,  that  his  parents  cir- 
cumltances  not  being  fufficient  to  afford  him  a  liberal 
education,  liis  difpolition  and  capacity  for  learning 
raifed  him  up  a  patron  in  Colonel  Strangeways,  whole 
generoffty  fupplied  that  defcCl.  Be  that  as  it  will*, 
Creech  diftinguifhed  himfelf  much,  and  was  account¬ 
ed  a  good  philofoplier  and  poet,  and  a  diligent  lludent. 
June  13.  1683  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts, 
and  not  long  after  was  eleCled  probationer  fellow  of  All¬ 
fouls  college  ;  to  which,  Jacob  obfers-es,  the  great  repu¬ 
tation  acquired  by  his  tranflation  of  Lucretius  recom¬ 
mended  him.  Wood  tells  us,  that  upon  this  occalion 
he  gave  lingular  proofs  of  his  claffical  learning  and 
philofophy  before  his  examiners.  He  alfo  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  on  the  18th  of  March  1696.  He 
now  began  to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publifh- 
ed  ;  but  Father  Niceron  obferyes,  that  they  were  of 
no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune,  fince  liis  circumftan- 
ces  were  always  indifferent.  In  1699,  having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  was  prefented  by  liis  college  to  the  li¬ 
ving  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordlhire  ;  hut  this  he  had 
not  long  enjoyed  before  he  put  an  end  tp  his  own  life. 
The  motives  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe  have  been  vari- 
oully  reprefented.  The  author  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la 
Republiquc  des  Leitres  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  I  700 
Mr  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  treated  hirm 
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with  great  negleCt,  though  fhe  was  complaifant  enough 
ii  to  feveral  others.  This  affront  he  could  not  bear,  and 
Creeper;  ref0ive^  nQt  to  furvive  it.  Whereupon  he  ftiut  himftlf 
up  in  his  ftudy,  where  he  hanged  himfelf  about  the 
end  of  June  1700,  and  was  found  in  that  circumffance 
three  days  after.  The  Poetical  Regifler  fays  nothing 
of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death,  but  only  that 
he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf  in  the  year 
1 701 ;  and  afcribes  this  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Mr  Creech’s 
life  to  the  morofenefs  of  his  temper,  which  made  him 
lefs  efteemed  than  his  great  merit  deferved,  and  enga¬ 
ged  him  in  frequent  animofities  and  difputes  upon  that 
account.  But  from  an  original  letter  of  Arthur  Char- 
lett,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it  has  lately 
been  difcovered,  that  this  unhappy  event  was  owing 
to  a  very  different  caufe.  There  was  a  fellow  colle¬ 
gian  of  whom  Creech  frequently  borrowed  money  ; 
but  repeating  his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one 
day  with  fuch  a  cold  reception,  that  he  retired  in  a 
fit  of  gloomy  difguff,  and  in  three  days  was  found 
hanging  in  his  ffudy.  Creech’s  principal  performances 
are,  1.  A  Tranflation  of  Lucretius.  2.  A  Tranfla- 
tion  of  Horace  ;  in  which,  however,  he  has  omitted 
fome  few  odes.  3.  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  with 
Rapin’s  Difcourfe  of  Paftorals.  4.  A  Tranflation  of 
Manilius’s  Aflronomicon.  Befides  tranflations  of  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch  ;  printed  in 
different  collections. 

CREED,  a  brief  fummary  of  the  articles  of  a  Chri- 
ftiari’s  belief. 

The  moft  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that  which  goes 
tinder  the  name  of  the  apoftolic  creed  :  befides  this, 
there  are  feveral  other  ancient  forms  and  fcattered 
remains  of  creeds  to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  re¬ 
cords  of  the  chui ch.  The  firfl  is  the  form  of  apoflo- 
lical  doCtrine,  collected  by  Origen  ;  the  fecond  is  a 
fragment  of  a  creed  preferved  by  Tertuliian  ;  the  third 
remains  of  a  creed  is  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  ;  the 
fourth,  a  creed  compofed  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  own  church  ;  the  fifth,  the  creed  of 
Lucian  the  martyr  ;  the  fixth,  the  creed  of  the  apoflo- 
lical  conffitutions.  Befides  thefe  fcattered  remains  of 
the  ancient  creeds,  there  are  extant  fome  perfect  forms, 
as  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Cefarea,  Antioch,  &c. 

The  moft  univerfal  creeds  are,  the  Apostolical, 
the  Athanasian,  and  the  Nicene  creeds.  See  thefe 
articles. 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  ufed  in  the  public  offices  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  fubfcription  to  them  is 
required  of  the  clergy,  and  of  differiting  teachers  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  by  the  toleration  a6t,  as  the  eighth  ar¬ 
ticle  declares  that  they  may  be  proved  by  the  fureft 
teftimonies  of  fcripture. 

CREEK,  a  part  of  a  haven,  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  fea.  So  many  landing-places  as  there 
are  in  a  harbour  or  port,  fo  many  creeks  there  are. 
It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a  fhore  or  bank  whereon  the  water 
beats,  running  in  a  fmall  channel  from  any  part  of  the 
fea  ;  from  the  Latin  crepido .  This  word  is  ufed  in  the 
flat.  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  5  Eliz.  c.  5. 
CREENGLES.  See  Cringle. 

CREEPER,  in  ornithology.  See  Certhia. 

Creeper,  in  naval  affairs,  an  inffrument  of  iron 
refembling  a  grappling,  having  a  Jhanh,  and  four  hooks 
or  claws.  It  is  ufed  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  any 
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river  or  harbour,  with  a  rope  fattened  to  it,  to  hook 
and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  which  may! 
have  been  loft.  See  Plate  )CL. 

CRELLIUS  (John),  a  famous  Socinian,  born  in 
1590,  in  a  village  near  Noremberg.  In  1612  he  went 
into  Poland,  where  the  Unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  profeffor  of  divinity,  and  minifter 
at  Crackow,  where  he  died  in  1632,  aged  42.  He 
was  the  author,  1.  Of  a  famous  Treatife  againfl  the 
Myttery  of  the  Trinity  ;  2.  Commentaries  on  a  part 
of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  other  works.  All  of 
them  are  fcarce. 

CREMA,  a  city  and  bifhop’s  fee  of  Italy,  capital  of 
a  diftrid  of  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  Cremafco :  it 
(lands  almoft  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and  Man¬ 
tua,  in  E.  Long.  10.  15.  and  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CREMASTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  mufcle 
of  the  teftiele,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CREMATION  isfometimes  ufed  for  burning,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  applied  to  the  ancient  enftom  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  dead.  This  cuftom  is  well  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  moft  eaftern  nations,  and  continued 
with  their  defendants  after  they  had  peopled  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  we  find  it  prevailing 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden) 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  till  Chriftianity  abolifhed  it. 

CREMONA  (anc.  geog. ),  a  Roman  colony,  with 
municipal  rights,  fettled  beyond  the  Po,  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Addua,  on  the  report  of  Hannibal’s 
march  into  Italy  (Polybius)  :  a  town  at  this  day  fl ill 
maintaining  its  name  and  flourifhing  (late.  It  was  an 
opulent  and  mercantile  city  ;  but  fuffered  greatly  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Auguftus  (Virgil).  In  the  war  with 
Viteliius,  it  was  deflroyed  by  the  partizans  of  Vefpa- 
fian ;  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of 
the  citizens  and  exhortations  of  Vefpafian,  (Tacitus). 
Now  capital  of  the  Cremonefe,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  E.  Long.  10.  30.  Lat.  45. 

CRENATED,  in  botany.  See  Botany-TW^y. 

CRENELLE,  or  Imbattled,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed 
when  any  honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like' the  bat¬ 
tlements  on  a  wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies 
(hot.  Phis  attribute  belongs  to  the  arms  of  fuch  as 
have  defended  cattles  for  their  prince  or  coimtry,  or 
of  fuch  as  are  (killed  in  architecture. 

CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  magiftrate  of 
Athens,  who  had  the  infpeCtion  of  fountains. 

CREODIBA,  in  the  cufloms  of  the  middle  age,  a 
robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a  wood,  where  the 
body  of  the.  perfon  killed  was  burnt  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  difeoverv  of  the  crime.  The  word,  fa  vs 
Wendelinus,  is  compounded  of  cruy  and  divert 9  that 
is,  “  wood-robbers.” 

CREOLES,  a  name  given  to  the  families  defeend- 
ed  from  the  Spaniards  who  firft  fettled  at  Mexico  in 
America.  Thefe  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Spaniards  properly  fo  called,  and  the  Mulattoes,  which 
two  other  fpecies  of  inhabitants  they  diftinguifh  ;  and 
are  excluded  from  all  conliderable  employments. 

CREON,  king  of  Corinth,  was  l'on  of  Syiiphus. 
He  promifed  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Jafon,  who  had 
repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  fuccefs  of  her  rival, 
Medea  fent  her  for  a  prefent  a  gown  covered  with  poi- 
fon.  Glauce  put  it  on,  and  was  feized  with  fuddenpains. 

4  Her 
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Creon  Her  body  took  fire,  and  fhe  expired  in  the  greateft  tor- 
li.  ments.  The  houfe  alfo  was  confumed  by  the  fire, 
^tion”2"  an^  Creon  and  his  family  fhared  Glauce’s  fate. 

-  Creon,  foil  of  Menoetius,  was  father  to  Jocafta, 

the  wife  and  mother  of  Oedipus.  At  the  death  of 
Laius,  who  had  married  Jocafta,  Creon  afcended  the 
vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of  the 
Sphynx  were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown  and 
daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monfter  propofed.  Oedipus  was 
happy  in  his  explanations,  and  he  afcended  the  throne 
of  Thebes  and  married  Jocafta  without  knowing  that 
flie  was  his  mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons,  Poly- 
nices  and  Eteocles.  Thcfe  two  fons  mutually  agreed 
after  their  father’s  death  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each 
a  year  alternately.  Eteocles  firft  afcended  the  throne 
by  right  of  feniority  ;  but  when  he  was  once  in  power 
he  refufed  to  refign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his 
brother  led  againft  him  an  army  of  Argives  to  fupport 
his  right.  The  war  was  decided  by  a  fingle  combat 
between  the  two  brothers.  They  both  killed  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  Creon  afcended  the  throne  till  Leodamus 
the  fon  of  Eteocles  fhould  be  of  a  fufficient  age  to  af- 
fume  the  reins  of  government.  In  his  regal  capacity 
he  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  Polynices,  who  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  bloodfhed, 
fhould  remain  unburied.  If  this  was  in  any  manner 
difobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  be  buried  alive.  An¬ 
tigone  the  fifter  of  Polynices  tranfgreffed,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  punifhed.  Haemon  the  fon  of  Creon,  who 
was  paffionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himfelf  on 
her  grave,  when  his  father  refufed  to  grant  her  par¬ 
don.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Thefeus,  who 
had  made  war  with  him  becaufe  he  refufed  burial  to 
the  Argives. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  manege,  a  chop  or  cratch  in 
a  liorfe’s  leg,  given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  fhoes  of  one 
of  the  hinder  feet  crofting  and  ftriking  againft  the  o- 
ther  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degenerates  into  an 
ulcer. 

CREPIDAl.,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  flip¬ 
pers  or  fhoes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  pal¬ 
lium,  as  the  calm  were  with  the  toga. 

CREPIS,  hawk-weed  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fuperflua  order*  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Compoftx.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
calyx  calculated  with  deciduous  fcales ;  the  pappus 
feathery  and  ftalked.  There  are  14  fpecies,  moll  of 
them  herbaceous  annuals,  rifing  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half ;  and  having  their  branches 
terminated  by  ligulated  compound  red  and  yellow 
Bowers.  Thefe  are  very  large,  and  confift  of  many 
Bat  florets  fpread  over  one  another  imbricatim,  and 
when  fully  blown  appear  as  if  radiated.  They  are 
very  confpicuous  and  beautiful  :  and  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft.  They  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of 
feed,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground, 
will  produce  a  number  of  young  plants  without  fur¬ 
ther  trouble. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife  which  fome  falts 
make  over  the  fire  in  calcination,  called  alfo  d dona¬ 
tion. 

Crepitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  furgery,  for  the  noife 
made  by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  fi.r- 
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geon  moves  a  limb  to  afture  himfelf  by  his  ear  of  the  Crcpun&a 
exiftence  of  a  fra£ture.  *!  ' 

CREPUNDIA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  ufed  to  ex-t  « 

prefs  fuch  things  as  were  expofed  along  with  children, 
as  rings,  jewels,  Sc c.  ferving  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  known. 

CREPUSCULUM,  in  aftronomy,  twilight ;  the 
time  from  the  firft  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  rifing  of  the  fun  ;  and  again,  between  the 
fetting  of  the  fun  and  the  laft  remains  of  day. 

Papias  derives  the  word  from  creperus  ;  which,  he 
fays,  anciently  fignified  uncertain ,  doubtful ,  q.  d.  a  du¬ 
bious  light.  The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed  to 
begin  and  end  when  the  fun  is  about  18  degrees  below 
the  horizon;  for  then  the  ftars  of  the  fixth  magnitude 
difappear  in  the  morning,  and  appear  in  the  evening. 

It  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  folftices  than  in  the  e- 
quinoxes,  and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right 
fphere. 

The  crepufcula  are  occafioned  by  the  fun’s  rays  re- 
fradled  in  our  atmofphere,  and  reflected  from  the  par¬ 
ticles  thereof  to  the  eye.  See  Twilight. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it  begins 
to  recede  from  the  fun,  fhows  a  little  rim  of  light, 
terminating  in  points  or  horns,  which  are  flill  in- 
creafing  till  it  become  full  and  round  in  the  oppo- 
fition.  The  word  is  formed  from  crefco ,  “  I  grow.” 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  the 
moon  in  its  wane  or  decreafe,  but  improperly;  be¬ 
caufe  the  points  or  horns  are  then  turned  towards 
the  weft,  whereas  they  look  to  the  eaft  in  the  juft 
crefcent. 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a 
half  moon.  The  Ottomans  bear  finople,  a  crefcent 
montant,  argent. 

The  crefcent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  difference  in 
coat-armour,  to  diftinguifh  it  for  that  of  a  fecond  bro¬ 
ther  or  junior  family. 

The  figure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Turkifh  fymbol  ; 
or  rather  is  that  of  the  city  Byzantium,  which  bore 
this  device  from  all  antiquity ;  as  appears  from  medals 
ft  ruck  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  Trajan,  See . 

The  crefcent  is  fometimes  montant,  i.  e.  its  points 
look  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  moft 
ordinary  reprefentation  ;  whence  fome  contend,  that 
the  crefcent,  abfolutely  fo  called,  implies  that  fi- 
tuation  ;  though  other  authors  blazon  it  montant, 
when  the  horns  are  towards  the  dexter-fide  of  the 
efcutcheon,  in  which  petition  others  call  it  incroiffant . 

Crefcents  are  faid  to  be  adoffed ,  when  their  backs 
or  thickeft  parts  are  turned  towards  each  other;  their 
points  looking  to  the  fides  of  the  ftiield.  Crefcent  in¬ 
verted ,  is  that  whofe  points  look  towards  the  bottom ; 
turned  crefcents ,  are  placed  like  thofe  adolfed  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter-fide 
of  the  ftiield  :  conturned  crefcents ,  on  the  contrary,  look 
to  the  finifter  fide  :  effronted  or  appointed  crefcents ,  arc 
contrary  to  the  adoffed,  the  points  looking  towards 
each  other. 

Crescent  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order,  in- 
ftituted  by  Renatus  of  Ajyou,  Ring  of  Sicily,  See.  in 
1448  ;  fo  called  from  the  badge  or  fymbol  thereof,  a 
crefcent  of  gold  enamelled.  What  gave  occafion  to 
this  eftablifhment  was,  that  Renatus  took  for  his  de 
vice  a  crefcent,  with  the  word  love,  i6  praife,”  which,  in 
3  X  the 
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Crcfcentia,  the  ftyle  of  rebus,  makes  h%  in  crefcent ,  q.  d.  ly  ad - 
Cref  im-  vanc'Wg  In  virtue ,  o?2£  merits  praife. 

i. , >  CRESCENTIA,  the  calabash-tree:  A  genus  of 

the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  25  th  order,  Put  amine  a.  The  calyx  is  bipar¬ 
tite  and  equal ;  the  corolla  gibbous  ;  the  berry  pedi- 
cellatcd  or  flalked,  unilocular,  and  polyfpermous;  the 
feeds'  bilocular.  There  are  two  fpecics. 

r.  The  cujete,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves  and  a 
large  oval  fruit,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Lee- 
ward  Iflands.  It  hath  a  thick  trunk  covered  with  a 
whitifh  bark,  which  rifes  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
and  at  the  top  divides  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
large  and  regular  head,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which 
come  out  irregularly,  fornetimes  Angle  ;  at  other  times 
many  arife  out  of  the  fame  knot :  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  iides  of  the  large  branches,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  trunk,  Handing  upon  long  footftalks. 
They  have  but  one  petal,  which  is  irregular ;  and  they 
are  of  a  green ifli  yellow  colour,  ftiiped  and  fpotted 
with  brown.  Thefe  are  fuccceded  by  very  large  fruit, 
generally  fpherical,  fornetimes  oval ;  and  at  other  times 
they  have  a  contracted  neck  like  a  bottle  ;  and  are  fo 
large,  that  when  the  pulp  and  feeds  are  cleaned  out, 
the  (hells  will  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  li¬ 
quid.  The  fruit  is  covered  externally  with  a  thin  fkin 
of  a  greenifh- yellow  colour  when  ripe.  When  this  is 
peeled  off,  there  appears  a  hard  ligneous  fhell,  inclo- 
ling  a  pale  yellowifh  foft  pulp  of  a  tart  unfavoury  fla¬ 
vour,  furrounding  a  great  number  of  flat  heart-fhaped 
feeds.  2.  The  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  calabafh,  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  1 5  or  20  feet  high,  with  an  up¬ 
right  trunk,  covered  with  a  white  fmooth  bark,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  garnifhed 
with  leaves  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  broad,  ranged  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
as  in  the  former  fpecies  ;  but  are  fmaller,  and  of  a 
deeper  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  fome- 
times  round,  fornetimes  oval,  but  of  very  unequal 
fizes.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds;  but  the  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this 
country,  unlefs  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  Hove. 

The  fliells  of  calabafhes  are  made  ufe  6f  for  va¬ 
rious  purpofes.  At  Barbadoes,  befides  'drinking-cups 
and  punch-bowls,  there  are  made  of  them  fpoons, 
diflies,  and  other  utenfils  for  the  flaves.  Some  of  thefe  # 
fhells  are  fo  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  1 5  pints 
of  water.  The  pulp  is  feldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle 
in  the  time  of  drought.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
imooth,  is  made  into  ftools,  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Maria),  an  Italian,  was 
Born  at  Macerata  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for 
poetry  and  eloquence  developed  thcmfelves  early.  His 
verfes  at  firft  had  too  much  pomp  and  point ;  but  re¬ 
ading  in  Rome,  and  reading  the  belt  Italian  poets, 
brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  reformed 
himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  general. 
From  this  motive  he  projected  the  eftablifliment  of  a 
new  academy,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  at  firft  did  not  exceed  14,  but  after¬ 
wards  increafed  much.  They  called  themfelves  the 
fhepherds  of  Ar  cadia,  and  each  took  the  name  of  fome 
fliepherd  and  fome  place  in  that  ancient  kingdom. 
The  founder  of  this  fociety  was  appointed  the  direCtor 
of  it  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  poll  38  years  j 


namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Crefcy 
1728.  Among  a  great  number  of  works,  in  verfe  and  II 
profe,  the  principal  is,  An  Hiftory  of  the  Italian  CnflV‘ 
Poetry,  very  much  efteemed,  and  reprinted,  1731,  at  Y 
Venice,  in  fix  volumes  4U).  This  hiftory  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  commentary,  containing  anecdotes  of  I- 
taliau  poets.  Pie  publiflied  alfo  An  Hiftory  of  the 
Academy  of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  Lives  of 
the  rnoft  illuftrious  Arcadians  :  and  many  other  works. 

CRESCY,  or  Crbssy.  See  Cressy. 

CRESS,  water-cress,  or  cresses,  in  botany. 

See  Sisymbrium. 

Indian  Cruss.  See  Trop^eolum. 

CRESSY,  a  port-town  of  Picardy  in  France,  about 
44  miles  foutli  of  Calais,  and  27  north- weft  of  Abbe¬ 
ville,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained 
there  over  the  French  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  in 
the  year  1346.  E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  50  20. 

Edward  having  encountered  and  overcome  many 
difficulties  in  his  expedition,  was  at  lail  fo  cloftly  fol¬ 
lowed  and  harafled  by  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  King  of  France  in  perfon,  that  he  determined 
to  make  a  Hand  at  this  place,  and  to  give  his  purfuers 
a  check.  For  this  purpofe  lie  cliofe  his  ground  with  ^ 
great  judgment,  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  mjlory, 
a  thick  wood  in  his  rear.  He  ordered  deep  entrench- Vol.  IV, 
nients  to  be  made  on  each  flank,  and  waited  witliP*1?^* 
firmnefs  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  King  of 
France,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the  efcape  of  the 
Englifti,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army  from  Ab¬ 
beville  early  in  the  morning,  Auguft  26.  and  continued 
it  feveral  hours  with  great  eagernefs,  till  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Englifli  had  halted  at  CrefTy,  and 
were  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  He  was  advifed  at 
the  fame  time  not  to  engage  that  day,  when  his  troops- 
were  much  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  in  great 
diforder ;  and  he  was  difpofed  to  have  taken  this  ad¬ 
vice.  But  the  difeipline  of  thefe  times  was  fo  imper¬ 
fect,  that  the  orders  given  for  halting  were  not  obey¬ 
ed  ;  and  one  corps  of  this  mighty  lioft  impelling  ano¬ 
ther,  they  continued  advancing  till  they  came  into 
the  prefence  of  their  enemies  in  much  confufion. 

Edward  had  employed  the  forenoon  of  this  import¬ 
ant  day  in  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  molt  excellent 
order,  in  three  lines.  The  firft  line,  which  coniifted 
of  800  men  at  arms,  4000  Englifli  archers,  and  60a 
Welfli  foot,  was  commanded  by  his  young,  amiable, 
and  heroic  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  affifted  by  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  feveral  other 
noblemen.  The  fecond  line,  compofed  of  800  men  at 
arms,  4000  halbaidiers,  and  2400  archers,  was  led  by 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  ;  the  laft  line, 
or  body  of  referve,  in  which  were  700  men  at  arms, 

5300  billmen,  and  6000  archers,  was  ranged  along  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  and  conducted  by  the  King  in  per¬ 
fon,  attended  by  the  Lords  Moubray,  Mortimer,  and 
others.  When  the  army  was  completely  formed,  Edward 
rode  along  the  lines,  and  by  his  words  and  looks  infpired 
his  troops  with  the  moft  ardent  courage  and  ftrongeft 
hopes  of  viClory.  He  then  commanded  the  cavalry  to 
difmount,  and  the  whole  army  to  fit  down  upon  the 
grafs,  in  their  ranks,  and  refrefh  themfelves  with  meat, 
drink,  and  reft.  As  foon  as  the  French  army  came 
in  view,  they  fprung  from  the  ground,  full  of  ftrength 
and  fpirit,  and  flood  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  King  of  France,  affifted  by  the  Kings  of  Bo¬ 
hemia 
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henna  and  Majorca,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Sa- 
voy,  and  feveral  other  fovereign  princes,  with  the 
dower  of  the  French  nobility,  laboured  to  reflore  fome 
degree  of  order  to  his  prodigious  army,  and  drew  it  up 
alfo  in  three  lines,  but  very  indiftin&ly  formed.  The 
firft  line  was  commanded  in  chief  by  the  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  the  fecond  by  the  Earl*  of  Alen^on,  the  King 
of  France’s  brother ;  and  the  third  by  Philip  in 
perfon ;  and  each  of  thefe  lines  contained  a  greater 
number  of  troops  than  the  whole  Englifh  army. 

The  battle  of  Creffy  was  begun  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Augii  ft  26.  by  a  great  body  of  Ge- 
noefe  crofs-bowmen,  in  the  French  fervice,  who  let  fly 
their  quarrels  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  do  any  execu¬ 
tion,  and  were  prefently  routed  by  a  fhower  of  arrows 
from  the  Englifli  archer8.  The  Earl  of  Alen^on,  after 
trampling  to  death  many  of  the  flying  Genoefe,  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  charge,  and  made  a  furiousattack  on  that  corps 
commanded  by  the  PrinceofWales.  The  Earls  of  Arun¬ 
del  and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  fecond  line  to 
fuftain  the  Prince,  and  Alenfon  was  fupported  by  as 
Inany  troops  as  could  crowd  to  his  aififtance*  Here  the 
battle  raged  for  fome  time  with  uncommon  fury  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  day 
and  the  fafety  of  the  Prince,  fent  a  meffenger  to  the 
King,  intreating  him  to  advance  with  the  third  line. 
Edward,  who  had  taken  his  Hand  on  a  wind-mill  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  had  a  full  view  of 
both  armies,  afked  the  meffenger,  if  his  fon  was  un¬ 
funded,  or  wounded,  or  killed?  and  being  anfwercd, 
that  the  Prince  was  unhurt,  and  performed  prodigies 
of  valour,  “  Go  then,”  faid  he,  “  and  tell  my  fon 
and  his  brave  companions,  that  I  will  not  deprive  them 
of  any  part  of  the  glory  of  their  vidtory.”  This  flat¬ 
tering  meffage  being  made  known,  inspired  the  Prince 
and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour  ;  and  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  the  Earl  of  Alencon,  and  many  other 
great  men,  being  flain,  the  whole  flrfl  and  fecond  lines 
of  the  French  army  were  put  to  flight.  Philip,  un- 
difmayed  at  the  (laughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  fall  of 
fo  many  princes,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  line 
under  his  immediate  command.  But  this  body  foon 
fhar  ed  the  fame  fate  with  the  other  two  ;  and  Philip, 
afte*  having  been  unhorfed,  and  wounded  in  the  neck 
and  thigh,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  John  de  Hai- 
nault,  and  fled  with  no  more  than  five  knights  and 
about  60  foldiers  in  his  company,  of  all  his  mighty 
army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  confifted  of 
more  than  120,000  men.  Such  was  the  famous  vic¬ 
tory  of  Creffy,  the  greateft  ever  gained  by  any  King 
of  England.  After  the  battle,  the  King  flew  into  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  grafping  him  to  his 
boforn,  cried  in  an  ecflacy  of  joy,  “  My  dear  fon,  you 
have  this  day  fhowed  yourfelf  worthy  of  the  knight¬ 
hood  which  you  lately  received,  and  of  the  crown  for 
which  you  have  fo  bravely  fought  ;  perfevere  in  your 
honourable  courfe.”  The  Prince,  as  modeff  as  he 
was  brave,  funk  down  on  his  knees,  his  face  covered 
with  bln  flies,  and  begged  his  father’s  bleffing.  Ed¬ 
ward  continued  with  his  army  at  Creffy  three  days,  em¬ 
ployed  in  numbering  and  burying  the  dead.  The 
French  had  left  on  this  bloody  feene  the  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  ■  1  other  princes,  80  bannerets,  1200  knights, 
1500  gentlemen,  4000  men  of  arms,  and  30,000  other 
foldiers. 


CREST,  in  armoury,  denotes  the  uppermoff  part 
of  an  armoury  ;  or  that  part  rifing  over  the  calk  or 
helmet. — Next  to  the  mantle,  fays  Guillim,  the  creftor 
cognizance  claims  the  higheff  place,  being  feated  on 
the  moft  eminent  part  of  the  helmet  ;  yet  fo  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  an  interpofition  of  fome  efcrol,  wreath,  chapeau, 
crown,  &c. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  creffs  to  ffrike  terror  in 
their  enemies,  as  the  fight  of  the  fpoils  of  animals  they 
had  killed;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable  mien, 
by  making  them  appear  taller,  & c. 

In  the  ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes 
of  feathers,  efpecially  thofe  of  oftriches  and  herons, 
for  their  creffs;  thefe  tufts  they  called  plum  arts  ;  and 
were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high  caps  or 
bonnets.  Some  had  their  creffs  of  leather;  others  of 
parchment,  pafleboard,  & c.  painted  or  varnifhed,  to 
keep  out  the  weather ;  others  of  fteel,  wood,  &c.  on 
which  were  fometimes  reprefented  a  member  or  ordi¬ 
nary  of  the  coat;  as,  an  eagle,  fleur-de-lys,  &c.  but 
never  any  of  thofe  called  honourable  ordinaries ,  as  pale, 
feffe,  &c.  The  creffs  were  changeable  at  pleafure  ; 
being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  device  br 
ornament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  creffs  to  the  Ca- 
rians,  who  firft  bore  feathers  on  their  cafks,  and  paint¬ 
ed  figures  on  their  bucklers;  whence  the  Perfians call¬ 
ed  them  cocks. 

The  creft  is  efteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility 
than  the  armoury,  as  being  borne  at  tournaments  ;  to 
which  none  were  admitted  till  they  had  given  proof 
of  their  nobility.  Sometimes  it  ferves  to  diftinguifh 
the  feveral  branches  of  a  family.  It  has  alio  ferved, 
on  occalion,  as  the  diftinguifhing  badge  of  fa&ions. 
Sometimes  the  creft  is  taken  from  the  device  ;  but 
more  ufually  it  is  formed  of  fome  piece  of  the  arms : 
thus,  the  emperor’s  creft  is  an  eagle  ;  that  of  Caftile, 
a  caftle,  &c.  Families  that  exchange  arms,  as  the 
houfes  of  Brunfwick  and  Cologne  have  done,  do  not 
change  their  creffs ;  the  firft  ftill  retain  the  horfe,  and 
the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  placed  above  the 
helmet  in  an  atchievement.  See  Heraldry. 

Crest-/ alien,  a  fault  of  an  horfe,  when  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  crejl ,  hangs  to  one  lide  s 
this  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
fpare  fkin,  and  applying  plafters  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
pofition. 

CRETA,  or  Chalk,  in  natural  hiftory.  SeeCHALK. 

CRETE,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  According  to  Strabo,  this  ifland  is  287  miles 
in  length;  and  according  to  Pliny,  270;  and  according 
to  Scylax,  312.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as  Pliny 
obferves,  above  55  miles  where  wideft;  whence  it  was 
ftyled,  as  Stephanus  obferves,  the  Long  IJlancl.  It 
has  the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  fea  to 
the  fouth,  the  Carpathian  fea  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Io¬ 
nian  to  the  weft.  Anciently  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Aeria ,  Chthonia ,  Idea,  Curate ,  Macaris,  6cc. 
but  its  molt  common  name  was  that  of  Crete. 

The  Cretan  mythologifts,  quoted  by  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  relate  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  were 
the  Da&yli  Idaei,  who  dwelt  around  mount  Ida ; 
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Crete,  they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  becaufe  they  poffefs- 

■ — r—*  ed  a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  were  particularly  (kill¬ 
ed  in  religious  myfleries.  Orpheus,  who  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  fo  highly  in  poetry  and  mufic,  was  their  dif- 
ciple.  They  difcovered  the  ufe  of  fire,  iron,  and  brafs, 
and  invented  the  art  of  working  thefe  metals  in  Be- 
recynthius,  a  mountain  near  Aptera.  Thofe  inva¬ 
luable  difcoveries  procured  them  divine  honours.  One 
of  them,  named  Hercules,  rendered  himfelf  famous 
by  his  courage  and  great  exploits.  He  inftituted  the 
Olympic  games  :  though  pofterity,  by  a  miftake  ari- 
fing  from  his  bearing  the  fame  name,  haveafcribed  that 
inftitution  to  the  fon  of  Alcmena;  who,  indeed,  trode 
in  the  Heps  of  his.predeceflbr,  and  raifed  himfelf  alfo  to 
immortality. 

The  Da&yli  Idsei  were  the  anceftors  of  the  Cure- 
tes.  Thefe  laft,  at  firft  inhabited  the  forefts  and 
caves  of  the  mountains.  Afterwards  they  entered  in¬ 
to  domeftic  life,  and  contributed,  by  their  inftitutions, 
to  the  civilization  of  mankind.  They  taught  men  to 
collect  flocks  of  fheep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild 
animals  for  domeftic  purpofes,  and  to  invite  bees  into 
hives,  that  they  might  rifle  them  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labours.  They  firft  prompted  men  to  the  chace,  and 
taught  the  ufe  of  the  bow.  They  were  the  inventors 
of  fwords  and  of  military  dances.  The  noife  which 
they  made,  by  dancing  in  armour,  hindered  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  whofe  education 
Rhea  had  entrufted  to  them.  With  the  affiftance  of 
the  nymphs,  they  brought  up  that  god  in  a  cave  in 
mount  Ida,  feeding  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat 
Amalthea,  and  with  honey. 

To  this  period  mythology  afligns  the  origin  of  the 
Titans;  their  abode  near  Gnoffus,  where  flood  the 
palace  of  Rhea ;  their  travels  over  the^  whole  earth  ; 
their  war  againft  Ammon,  and  his  defence  by  Bac¬ 
chus  ;  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  celebrated 
nigh  the  river  Therenus  in  Crete;  the  gods,  goddelfes, 
and  heroes,  who  defeended  from  them. 

The,  molt  illuftrions  of  thofe  heroes  were  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fons 
of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  who  was  conveyed  into  the 
ifland  on  a  bull.  Minos  becoming  king,  built  feveral 
cities  ;  the  moll  confiderable  of  which  are — Gnoffus, 
on  that  fide  of  the  ifland  which  faces  Afia,  Phceftns 
on  the  foutherii  fhore,  and  Cvdon  on  the  weflern,  fa¬ 
cing  Peloponnefus.  He  gave  to  his  fubje&s  a  code 
of  admirable  laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  father  Jupiter,  in  the  grotto  of  mount 
Ida. 

Rhadamanthus  difiinguifhcd  himfelf  by  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  his  judgments,  and  by  the  inflexible  Severity 
with  which  he  infli&ed  punifhment  on  the  impious  and 
wicked.  Plis  empire  extended  over  the  chief  ifles  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
coafts  of  Afia  fubmitted  to  him  on  account  of  his  high 
reputation  for  probity  and  juftice.  Mythologifts  have 
conftituted  him  judge  in  the  regions  below,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  ftate  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
They  have  conferred  on  him  the  fame  honours  which 
were  beftowed  on  Minos,  the  jufteft  of  kings. 

Thus  far  have  been  followed  the  Cretan  traditions 
as  they  are  related  by  Diodorus ;  but  hiflorians  differ 
about  the  truth  of  them.  There  are  a  variety  of  opt¬ 
ions  concerning  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Stra- 
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bo,  who  has  difeuffed  them  with  great  erudition,  fays,  Crete, 
after  feveral  pages  on  the  fubjecl ;  “  I  am  not  fond  of  \— 
fables ;  yet  I  have  detailed  thefe  at  fome  length,  be- 
caufe  they  are  connected  with  theology.  Every  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  gods  fhould  examine  the  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  of  antiquity,  and  diftinguifh  them  from 
fable.  The  ancients  were  pleafed  to  conceal  'their 
knowledge  of  nature  under  a  veil.  It  is  now  impof- 
fible  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  their  enigmas.  But  by 
expofing  to  light  the  numerous  allegories  which  they 
have  left  us,  and  by  examining  attentively  their  mutual 
relations  and  differences,  genius  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
unfold  the  truths  which  are  couched  under  them.” 

But  leaving  mythology  for  the  more  certain  records 
and  monuments  of  hiftory,  we  find  that  Crete  received 
its  name  from  Cres,  the  firft  of  its  monarchs.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  uleful  inventions,  which  contributed 
to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje&s.  Prompted  by  grati¬ 
tude,  they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  favours,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  naming 
the  ifland  after  him. 

In  order  to  diftinguifh  the  true  Cretans  from  ftran- 
gers,  they  were  named  Eteocretes.  A  number  fof  co¬ 
lonies,  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  fettled  in  the 
ifland.  The  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  invited  them  to  fix  their  habita¬ 
tion  there.  The  Lacedsemonians,  Argives,  and  A- 
thenians,  were  the  principal  people  who  fent  colo¬ 
nies  into  Crete.  This  is  what  makes  Homer  fay, 
u  Crete  is  an  extenfive  ifland  in  themidft  of  the  ftormy 
main.  The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile.  It  contains  an 
immenfe  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  adorned  with 
an  hundred  cities.  Its  inhabitants  fpeak  in  various 
languages.  We  find  there  Achasans,  valiant  Eteo¬ 
cretes,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  and  godlike  Pelafgians.” 

The  Eteocretes  inhabited  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the 
ifland  ;  they  built  there  the  city  of  Proefus,  and  erec¬ 
ted  a  temple  to  Di&sean  Jove. 

Cres  was  not  the  only  monarch  who  reigned  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete.  He  had  a  feries  of  fucceffors.  But 
hiftory  affords  little  information  concerning  them : 
only  the  names  of  a  few  of  them  are  preferved,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  events  which  happened  under  the 
reign  of  fome  others, — but  blended  and  disfigured  with 
an  intermixture  of  fable.  Among  thofe  monarchs  we 
find  two  Jnpiters,  and  two  of  the  name  of  Minos. 
However,  moft  writers  confound  them,  and  aferibe  to 
one  thofe  tranfa&ions  and  exploits  which  fhould  be 
fhared  between  the  two. 

This  remark  chiefly  regards  Minos,  who  was  efteem- 
ed  the  wifeft  legiflator  of  antiquity.  The  office  af- 
figned  him  in  the  regions  below,  is  a  clear  3nd  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  his  having  gained  an  exalted  reputation 
by  his  juftice.  Greece,  fays  Plato,  has  with  great 
propriety  adopted  the  laws  of  Crete  ;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  reafon  and  equity,  and 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  people,  who  live 
in  fubje&ion  to  them,  opulent  and  happy.  One  of 
thofe  laws  forbade  “  the  Cretans  ever  to  carry  their 
feftivity  fo  far  as  to  intoxicate  themfelves  with  wine.” 

The  following  was  very  fuitable  to  reprefs  the  pre- 
fumptuous  ardour  >of  youth,  “  Let  young  people  not 
canvafs  the  laws  with  an  indifereet  curiofity ;  let  them 
not  examine  whether  the  lawgiver  has  done  right  or 
wrong  in  promulgating  them  ;  but  let  them  join  una- 
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nimoufly  in  declaring  them  good,  fince  they  proceed 
from  the  gods.  If  any  of  the  old  men  perceive  fome- 
thing  in  them  meriting  amendment,  let  him  mention 
it  to  the  magiftrate,  or  difcufs  it  with  his  equals,  but 
never  in  the  prefence  of  the  young  people. ”  That 
excellent  code  was  engraven  on  tables  of  brafs ;  and 
Talos,  chief  minifter  to  Minos,  vifited  all  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  ifland,  three  times  a-year,  to  obferve 
in  what  manner  the  laws  were  executed  and  obeyed. 
The  king  of  Crete,  well  knowing  that  the  marvellous 
is  necefTary  to  command  the  belief  and  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  pretended  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  thofe  laws  from  his  'father  Jupiter,  in  the  grot¬ 
to  of  mount  Ida.  In  the  fame  manner,  Lycurgus, 
before  promulgating  his  'laws,  repaired  to  Delphos, 
and  gave  out  they  had  received  the  fandtion  of  Apol¬ 
lo.  A  like  reafon  induced  Numa  to  pretend  to  an  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  Mahomet  to  a- 
fcribe  his  dodlrines  and  inftitutions  to  the  revelation  of 
the  angel  Gabriel. 

In  contradiction  to  this  account,  others  of  the  an¬ 
cients  defcribe  Minos  as  a  prince  impotently  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  fury  of  his  paffions,  and  a  barbarous 
conqueror.  Falling  pafiionately  in  love  with  the 
nympth  DiClynna,  wlio  refufed  to  gratify  his  wifhes, 
he  purfued  her  to  the  brink  of  the  fhore,  and  forced 
her  to  plunge  into  the  fea,  where  fhe  was  faved  by 
fome  fi Mermen,  who  received  her  in  their  nets.  He 
was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  appeared  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  at  the  head  of  a  naval  armament.  He 
conquered  the  Cyclades,  expelled  the  Carians,  efta- 
blifhed  Cretan  colonies  in  thofe  iflands,  and  commit¬ 
ted  the  government  of  them  to  his  fon. 

Being  informed,  while  he  was  at  Paros,  that  his 
fon  Androgeus  was  (lain  at  Athens,  he  declared  war 
again!!  Egeus,  and  impofed  on  him  a  difgraceful  tri¬ 
bute  ;  from  the  payment  of  which  Thefeus  delivered 
his  country.  He  took  arms  againft  Nifus,  king  of 
Megara,  made  him  prifouer  by  the  treachery  of  his 
daughter  Scylla,  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with 
Megarus,  the  fon  of  Hippomanes,  who  had  brought 
fome  forces  to  his  affiftance.  Dsedalus,  who  had  by 
fome  means  incurred  his  difpleafure,  defpairing  of 
pardon  from  fo  fevereand  inflexible  a  prince,  employed 
the  refources  of  his  inventive  genius,  in  order  to 
efcape  from  his  power.  He  fled  to  Sicily,  gained  the 
protection  of  king  Cocalus,  and  obtained  an  afylurn 
in  his  court.  Valerius  Flaccus  has  defcribed  his 
flight  in  a  very  lively  and  pi&urefque  manner.  “Thus 
Daedalus,  with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  afeended  from 
mount  Ida.  Befide  him  flew  the  comrade  of  his  flight, 
with  fhorter  wings.  They  appeared  like  a  cloud  ri- 
fing  in  the  air.  Minos,  feeing  his  vengeance  thus 
eluded,  glowed  with  impotent  rage.  In  vain  he  fol¬ 
lowed  with  his  eyes  the  fecure  flight  of  his  enemies 
through  the  wide  expanfe  of  heaven.  His  guards  re¬ 
turned  to  Gortynia  with  their  quivers  filled  with  ar¬ 
rows.”  The  Cretan  monarch  did  not,  however,  give 
up  his  prey.  He  equipped  a  -fleet,  purfued  the  fugi¬ 
tive  to  Sicily,  and  fell  before  the  walls  of  Camicum. 

It  is  plain,  that  thofe  a&ions  cannot  agree  to  the 
charaCler  of  that  juft  monarch,  whofe  merits  raifed 
him  to  the  office  of  determining,  in  the  region*  be¬ 
low,  the  unalterable  fate  of  the  righteous  and.  the 
wicked.  We  may,  therefore,  reafonably  conclude, 


that  Minos  the  legislator  is  a  different  perfon  from 
the  conqueror  ;  that  it  was  the  former  who  gained 
a  lafting  reputation  by  his  wifdom  and  juftice  ;  and 
the  latter  who  fubdued  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  but  being  enflaved  by  his  paffions,  tarnifh- 
ed  his  glory  by  his  cruelty  and  mercilefs  thirft  for 
vengeance. 

The  laft  king  of  Crete  was  Idomeneus.  This  prince, 
accompanied  by  Merion,  conduced.  24  fhips  to  the 
afliftance  of  Agamemnon.  Homer  informs  us  of 
the  illuftrious  exploits  by  which  he  fignalized  himfelf 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  his  departure,  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucus  his 
adopted  fon,  promifing  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Cliflthera  if  he  governed  wifely  in  his  abfence.  That 
ambitious  young  man  foon  forgot  the  favours  which 
had  been  fo  lavifhly  bellowed  on  him.  Gaining  a 
number  of  partifans,  he  in  a  fhort  time  afpired  to  the 
immediate  pofTeffion  of  the  crown.  His  impatience 
would  not  wait  till  he  fhould  obtain  it  lawfully  by 
marriage.  Flattering  himfelf,  from  the  long  abfence 
of  the  king,  that  he  was  perhaps  fallen  before  Troy, 
he  determined  to  mount  the  throne.  Mida,  wife  to 
Idomeneus,  and  the  princefs  Cliflthera,  were  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  wifhes.  But  ambition  knows  no  reftraint, 
and  tramples  under  foot  the  moft  facred  obligations. 
The  bafe  wretch  having  feduced  the  people  from  their 
allegiance,  and  captivated  the  afte&ions  of  the  nobles, 
facrificed  thofe  unfortunate  vi&iras  in  the  temple. 
When  Idomeneus,  crowned  with  laurels,  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Crete,  Leucus,  who  had  now  firmly  efta- 
blifhed  his  power,  attacked  him  with  an  armed  force, 
and  obliged  him  to  reimbark.  A  different  account  is 
alfo  given  of  the  banifhmeilt  of  Idomeneus.  Servius 
fays,  that  he  had  vowed,  in  a  ftorm,  to  facrifice  to 
the  gods  the  firft  perfon  that  his  eyes  fhould  behold 
on  the  Cretan  fhore ;  that  his  fon  having  met  him  firft 
after  his  arrival,  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  by  facrificing 
him  ;  and  that  the  ifland,  being  foon  after  depopu¬ 
lated  by  peftilence,  the  inhabitants  looked  upon  that 
affliction  as  the  effect  of  divine  vengeance,  and  expel¬ 
led  the  parricide ;  who,  retiring  to  Italy,  founded  Sa- 
lentum,  on  the  Meffapian  coaft.  But  that  opinion 
appears  entirely  groundlefs.  Hiftory  mentions  no  foil 
of  Idomeneus.  If  he  had  a  foil  of  his  own  blood, 
why  did  he  adopt  Leucus  ?  Why  did  he  intruft  to 
him  the  government  of  the  ifland,  when  he  promifed 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  l  The  more  probable 
opinion  is,  that  the  plague  was  introduced  into  the 
ifland  by  his  fhips,  when  be  returned  from  the  fiege 
of  Troy,  as  Herodotus  afferts ;  and  that  Leucus  art¬ 
fully  made  ufe  of  that  pretext  to  expel  his  lawful  fo- 
vereign  from  the  ifland.  But  it  appears  that  tht 
ufurper  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crimes.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  Idomeneus,  monarchy  was  aboli- 
Ihed,  and  the  government  of  Crete  became  republican. 

5 The  republic  of  Crete  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
panegyric  of  Plato,  ferved  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for 
that  which  he  eftabliflied  in  Lacedemon,  and  was  be¬ 
held  by  all  Greece  with  refpedl  and  admiration.  Stra¬ 
bo  has  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  his  pencil,  and  has 
confecrated  the  leading  features  of  its  conftitution  to 
lafting  fame  in  his  immortal  work.  It  was  indeed  a  fyftem 
of  legiflature,  whofe  dire&  tendency  was  to  call  forth  the 
buds  of  virtuein  the  heart  of  infancy ;  to  open  and  expand 
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them  in  youth;  to  infpire  man,  as  he  reached  maturity, 
with  the  love  of  his  country,  of  glory,  and  of  liberty;  and 
to  comfort  and  fupport  the  infirmities  of  age  with  the 
refpedl  and  efleem  due  to  the  experience  and  wifdom 
of  that  period  of  life.  It  laboured  to  form  affectionate 
friends,  patriotic  citizens,  and  worthy  magiflrates.  It 
made  no  ufe,  however,  of  a  multitude  of  a&s  and  fla- 
tutes  to  produce  thofe  ineflimable  advantages.  They 
flowed  all  from  one  fource  5  the  public  education  of 
youth,  judicioufly  directed.  The  virtuous  examples 
let  before  youth  in  the  courfe  of  that  education,  the 
illuflrious  deeds  which  were  recited  to  them  with  high 
applaufe,  the  honours  conferred  on  valour  and  on  noble 
actions,  the  opprobrium  invariably  cafl  on  vice  ;  thefe 
were  the  only  means  which  the  Cretan  lawgiver  made 
ufe  of  to  form  a  warlike,  humane,  and  virtuous  na¬ 
tion. 

The  Cretan  government,  foon  after  the  expulfion 
of  Idomeneus,  became  ariflocratical.  The  power  was 
divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Yet  as 
the  chief  employments  were  occupied  by  the  nobles, 
they  directed  the  administration  of  affairs.  Ten  ma¬ 
giflrates  were  annually  eledted,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
in  the  national  affembly.  Thefe  were  named  Cofmoi , 
and  their  public  office  and  character  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  'Ephori  at  Sparta.  They  were  the 
generals  of  the  republic  in  time  of  war,  and  directed 
all  affairs  of  any  importance.  They  had  the  right  of 
choofing  certain  old  men  for  counfellors.  Thofe  old 
men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  compofed  the 
Cretan  fenate.  They  were  chofen  from  among  fuch 
as  had  difeharged  the  office  of  Cofmoi,  or  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  extraordinary  merit  and  blame- 
lefs  probity.  Thofe  fenators  continued  in  office  du¬ 
ring  life,  poffeffed  a  weighty  influence,  and  were  con¬ 
futed  in  every  affair  of  any  importance.  This  body 
was  a  barrier  oppoled  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflator 
againfl  the  ambition  of  the  ten  chief  rulers.  lie  had 
impofed  another  rellraint  on  their  power,  by  limiting 
the  period  of  their  adm ini  fixation  to  one  year.  His 
forefight  went  flill  farther.  The  fuffrages  of  the 
people  might  be  obtained  by  bribery  or  perfonal  in¬ 
fluence,  and  of  confequence  their  choice  might  fome- 
times  fall  on  a  man  unworthy  of  fo  honourable  an  of¬ 
fice.  When  that  happened,  he  who  had  been  unde¬ 
servedly  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Cofmos  was  de¬ 
graded,  either  in  a  national  affembly,  or  fimply  by 
the  voices  of  his  colleagues.  This,  doubtlefs,  is  what 
Plato  alludes  to,  when  he  fays,  “  Neither  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  which  approaches  too  near  to  a  monarchi¬ 
cal  conflitution,  nor  that  which  affedts  a  licentious  li¬ 
berty,  is  founded  on  the  folidbafiscf  a  jufl  medium  be¬ 
tween  anarchy  and  defpotifm.  O  Cretans  !  O  Lace¬ 
demonians  !  by  eftablifhing  yours  on  firmer  founda¬ 
tions,  you  have  avoided  thofe  fatal  extremes.” 

Such  were  the  diflribution  of  power  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs  in  the  Cretan  govern¬ 
ment.  Its  fimplicity  was  admirable.  A  people  who 
were  bleffed  with  the  facred  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but 
poffeffed  not  fufficient  knowledge  and  difeernment  to 
diredl  themfelves,  eledted  magistrates,  to  whom  jthey 
delegated  their  authority.  Thofe  magiflrates,  thus 
arrayed  with  fovereign  power,  chofe  fenators  to  affifl 
and  diredt  their  deliberations.  Thefe  counfellors 
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could  neither  enad  or  decide  of  themfelves:  blit  they 
held  their  office  for  life  ;  and  that  circumflance  con¬ 
tributed  to  flrengthen  their  influence  and  to  increafe 
their  experience.  The  magiflrates  were  animated  by 
the  mofl  powerful  motives  to  diilinguifh  themfelves 
when  in  office,  by  Unwearied  adivity  in  the  pubi  c 
fervice.  On  one  fide,  they  were  reflrained  by.  the 
fear  of  degradation  ;  on  the  other,  aduated  by  the 
hope  of  becoming  one  day  members  of  the  national 
council. 

Yet  let  us  enquire  what  means  the  Cretan  lawgiver 
ufed  to  form  virtuous  citizens.  All  the  Cretans  were 
fubjeded  to  the  power  of  their  magiflrates;  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  claiTes,  the  adults  and  the  youth.  Men 
arrived  at  maturity  were  admitted  into  the  lirfl.  The 
fecond  confided  of  all  the  young  men  who  were  not 
below  the  age  of  feventeen.  The  focietyof  adults  cat 
together  in  public  halls.  There  rulers,  magiflrates, 
poor  and  rich,  feated  together,  partook,  without  di- 
flindion,  of  the  fame  fimple  fare.  A  large  bowl,  fil¬ 
led  with  wine  and  water,  which  went  round  the  com¬ 
pany  from  one  to  another,  was  the  only  drink  that 
they  were  allowed.  None  but  the  old  men  had  a  right 
to  call  for  more  wine.  Doubtlefs,  that  people,  fo  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  wifdom,  were  not  flrangers  to  the  power 
of  beauty ;  for  a  woman  was  appointed  to  preiide  at 
each  table.  She  openly  diflributed  the  mofl  exquifitc 
meats  to  thofe  who  had  diflinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  valour  or  wifdom.  That  judicious  preference 
was  fo  far  from  exciting  envy  or  jealoufy,  that  it  only 
prompted  every  perfon  to  deferve  it  by  brave  and  pru¬ 
dent  condudt.  Near  where  the  citizens  fat,  two  tables 
were  laid,  which  they  named  Hofpitabk ;  all  flrangers 
and  travellers  were  entertained  at  thefe:  and  there  was 
alfo  a  particular  houfe  fet  apart  by  the  public,  in 
which  they  might  fpend  the  night. 

To  fupply  the  public  expences,  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  bring  a  tenth  part  of  his  annual  income  in¬ 
to  the  treafury.  The  chief  magiflrates  were  to  take 
care  that  every  perfon  contributed  his  proportion.  Ia 
Crete,  fays  Ariflotle,  one  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  of  the  produce  of  the  flocks,  of  the  revenues 
of  the  flate,  and  of  the  taxes  and  cufloms,  is  facred 
to  the  gods  :  the  other  is  diflributed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  ;  fo  that  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  fubfifl  at  the  public  expence. 

After  dinner,  the  magiflrates  and  fenators  ufually 
fpent  fome  time  in  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
ltate  ;  they  next  recounted  the  noble  deeds  which  had 
been  done  in  war,  celebrated  the  courage  of  their  moil 
diflinguilhed  warriors,  and  animated  the  youth  to  he¬ 
roic  valour.  Thofe  affemblies  were  the  firfl  fcliool  of 
the  youth.  At  the  age  of  feven,  the  boy  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  handle  the  bow  ; — from  that  time  he  was 
admitted  into  the  fociety  of  the  adults,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  age  of  feventeen.  There,  fitting  on 
the  ground,  and  clothed  in  a  plain  and  coarfe  drefs, 
he  ferved  the  old  men,  and  liilened,  with  refpedtful 
filence,  to  their  advices.  His  young  heart  was  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  recital  of  noble  deeds  in  arms,  and 
glowed  with  ardour  to  imitate  them.  He  acquired 
habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.  And  being  con- 
flantly  witnefs  of  illuflrious  examples  of  moderation, 
wifdom,  and  patriotifin;  the  feeds  of  virtue  were  thus 
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:rcte.  Town  and  foftered  In  his  heart  before  he  attained  the  at  laft,  joyfully  favoured  his  enterprife ;  if,  on  the 

-v - '  ufe  of  reafon.  other  hand,  they  thought  him  unworthy  of  the  objed 

He  was  early  accuftomed  to  arms  and  to  fatigue,  of  his  choice,  they  made  fueh  refiftance  as  to  prevent 

that  he  might  learn  to  endure  exceflive  heat  or  cold,  to  him  from  executing  his  defign.  The  feigned  refinance 

clamber  and  leap  among  hiils  and  precipices,  and  to  bear  continued  till  the  raviflier  had  condu&ed  his  friend  in- 
manfully  the  blows  and  wounds  which  he  might  receive  to  the  hall  of  that  fociety  to  which  he  belonged.  They 
amid  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  or  in  battle.  His  education  did  not  regard  him  who  poffeffed  fuperior  beauty  and 
was  not  confined  to  the  gymnaftic  exercifes;  he  was  alfo  gracefulnefs  of  perfon  as  the  moll  amiable  ;  but  him  who 
taught  to  fing  the  laws,  which  were  written  in  verfe,  had  moft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  modefty  and  valour, 
with  a  certain  fpecies  of  melody  ;  in  order  that  the  The  raviflier  loaded  his  young  friend  with  favours* 
ch  arm  £  of  mufic  might  difpofe  him  to  learn  them  with  and  condu&ed  him  wherever  he  defired  :  they  were 
more  pleafure,  and  might  imprefs  them  more  deeply  accompanied  by  thofe  who  had  favoured  the  rape  :  he 
on  his  heart,  and  that,  if  lie  fiiould  ever  tranfgrefs  carried  him  from  feaft  to  feaft,  procured  him  the  plea- 
them,  he  might  not  have  the  exenfe  of  ignorance  to  fures  of  the  cliace  and  good  cheer;  and  after  ufimr 
offer.  He  next  learned  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  all  pofiible  means  to  gain  Ins  heart  for  the  courfe  of 
and  poems  compofed  in  praife  of  heroes.  When  he  two  months,  brought  him  back  to  the  city,  and  was 
reached  his  feventeenth  year,  he  retired  from  the  fo-  obliged  to  give  him  up  to  his  parents.  But  firft  he 
ciety  of  the  adults,  and  became  a  member  of  that  of  prefen ted  him  w  ith  a  fuit  of  armour,  an  ox,  and  a 
the  young  men.  .  drinking-cup  ;  which  were  the  ufual  and  legal  pre- 

Here  his  education  was  ftill  carried  on.  He  exer-  fents  on  fuch  occafious.  Sometimes  his  generolity 
cifed  himfelf  in  hunting,  w  red  ling,  and  fighting  with  went  ftill  farther ;  and  he  made  more  expen  five  pre- 
his  companions.  The  lyre  played  tunes  of  martial  fents  ;  to  defray  the  expence  of  which  his  comrades 
mufic;  and  he  learned  to  follow  exa&ly  the  founds  contributed.  The  young  man  facrificed  the  ox  to  Ju- 
and  meafure  of  the  mufician.  Thofe  fports  and  exer-  piter,  and  gave  an  entertainment  to  thofe  who  had 
eifes  were  fometimes  attended  with  danger;  becaufc  afiifted  when  he  was  carried  off.  He  then  declared 
arms  of  fteel  were  fometimes  ufed  in  them.  One  his  fentiments  concerning  a  conne&ion  with  his  ravifh- 
dance,  in  which  the  youth  afpired  moll  ardently  to  er,  and  told  whether  or  not  it  was  agreeable  to  him. 
excel,  was  the  Pyrrhic,  originally  invented  in  Crete.  If  he  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
The  performers  in  that  dance  were  arrayed  in  com-  he  had  received,  the  law  allowed  him  to  forfake  a 
plete  armour : — they  wore  a  light  fhort  coat,  which  friend  fo  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  to  demand  his 
did  not  fall  below  the  knee,  and  was  bound  with  a  punilhment. 

girdle  going  twice  round  the  waift  :  on  their  feet  and  It  would  have  been  difgraceful,  adds  Strabo,  to  a 
legs  were  bulkins  ;  above  thefe  they  bore  their  arms,  young  man,  who  was  handfome  and  well-born,  to  be  re¬ 
mand  performed  various  military  evolutions  to  the  je&ed  by  his  friends  on  account  of  the  depravity  of 
found  of  mufical  inflruments.  “  The  Lacedemonians  his  manners.  Thofe  who  had  been  carried  off  re-' 
and  Cretans,”  (fays  Libanius),  “  cultivated  dancing  ceived  public  honours.  Theirs  were  the  firft  places 
with  amazing  ardour  ;  they  confidered,  that  their  in  the  halls  and  at  the  race.  They  were  permitted 
laws  had  dire&ed  them  to  pra&ife  it  for  the  moft  im-  to  wear,  during  the  reft  of  life,  thofe  ornaments  which 
portant  purpofes  ;  and  it  was  fcarce  lefs  diftionourable  they  owed  to  the  tendernefs  of  friendfhip  ;  and  that 
for  a  Lacedemonian  or  Cretan  to  negled  the  military  mark  of  diftin&ion  teftified  to  all  who  faw  them,  that 
dances,  than  to  defert  his  poft  in  battle.”  they  had  been  the  obje&s  of  fome  fond  attachment. 

Thofe  Cretans  who  were  opulent  and  high-born,  When  the  youth  had  finifhed  their  exercifes,  and  at- 
were  permitted  to  form  focieties  of  young  men  of  their  tained  the  legal  age,  they  became  members  of  the 
own  age.  They  often  ftrove,  with  emulation,  who  clafs  of  adults  ;  being  then  confidered  as  men,  they 
fiiould  form  the  moft  numerous  one.  The  father  of  were  permitted  to  vote  in  the  national  affemblies,  and 
the  young  man  who  formed  one  of  thofe  focieties,  were  inlitled  to  Hand  candidates  for  any  public  office, 
ufuall y  prefided  in  it.  He  had  a  right  to  educate  thofe  They  were  then  obliged  to  marry  ;  but  did  not  take 
warlike  youth,  to  exercife  them  in  running  and  in  home  their  wives  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  capable 
hunting,  to  confer  rewards  and  inflid  puuifhments.  of  managing  their  domeftic  concerns. 

Friendfhip  was  in  high  eftimation  among  the  Cre-  “  The  legiflator  (fays  Strabo)  had  confidered  li- 
tans;  but,  fays  Strabo,  the  manner  in  which  they  berty  as  the  greateft  ble fling  that  cities  can  enjoy.  I,i- 
condu&ed  the  intercourfe  of  friendfhip.  was  pretty  ex-  berty  alone  can  fecure  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
traordinary.  Inftead  of  mild  perfuafion,  they  made  any  ftate.  Slavery  either  robs  them  of  it,  or  renders 
life  of  violence,  to  gain  the  obje&s  of  their  affeclions.  it  precarious.  The  firft  care  of  nations  fiiould  there - 
He  who  conceived  an  affe&ion  for  a  young  man  of  his  fore  be  to  preferve  their  liberty.  Concord  ftrength- 
own  age,  and  wifhed  to  attach  him  to  himfelf  by  in-  ens  and  fupports  her  empire  ;  fhe  flouriihes.  wherever 
diffoluble  bonds,  formed  a  fcheme  for  carrying  him  off  the  feeds  of  diffenfion  are  extiuguifhed.  Almoft  all 
by  violence.  Three  days  before  putting  it  into  exe-  thofe  hoflilities  which  prevail  among  nations  or  iudi- 
cution,  he  communicated  it  to  his  comrades.  They  viduals  fpring  either  from  an  inordinate  defire  of 
could  not  then  interfere  to  prevent  it ;  becaufe  if  they  wealth  or  the  love  of  luxury.  Introduce,  inftead  of 
had,  they  would  have  appeared  to  think  the  young  thofe  baneful  principles,  frugality,  moderation,  and 
man  unworthy  of  fncli  an  exceflive  attachment.  At  equality  of  conditions ;  you  will  thus  banifh  envy,  ba¬ 
the  appointed  day  they  aflembled  to  protect  their  tred,  injuftice,  and  haughty  difdain.”  This  was  what 
companion.  If  the  ravifher  appeared  to’ them  not  un-  the  Cretan  lawgiver  happily  effe&ed.  And  the  corn- 
worthy  of  the  objed  of  his  affe&ion,  they  made,  at  munity,  which  was  regulated  by  h‘s  wife  inllitutions 
iirlt,  a  faint  refiftance  in  obedience  to  the  law — but,  rofe  to  glory,  opulence,  and  power ;  aijd  was  ho¬ 
noured 
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noureJ  with  the  panegyrics  of  the  moll  celebrated  phi 
'  lofophcrs  of  Greece  :  but-the  higheft  honour  it  ever 
obtained,  was  that  of  fcrving  Lycurgus  as  a  model 
for  the  admirable  form  of  government  which  he  c-fta- 
blilhed  at  Sparta. 

The  republic  of  Crete  continued  to  flourilh  till  the 
age  of  Julius  Csefar.  No  other  Hate  has  enjoyed  fo 
long  a  period  of  ftrength  and  grandeur.  The  legifla- 
ture,  regarding  liberty  as  the  only  fure  balis  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  happinefs,  had  inftituted  a  fyftem  of  laws,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  was,  to  infpire  men  with  an 
ardent  paffion  for  liberty,  and  with  fuch  virtue  and  va¬ 
lour  as  are  neceffary  to  fupport  and  defend  it.  All 
the  citizens  were  foldiers  ;  all  of  them  weie  Ikuled  111 
the  art  of  war.  The  valiant  youth  of  other  nations 
reforted  to  Crete,  to  learn  the  exercifes,  manoeuvres, 
and  evolutions,  of  the  military  art.  “  Philopoemen 
(fays  Plutarch)  being  impatient  of  indolence,  and  eager 
to  acquire  Ml  in  arms,  embarked  for  Crete.  Alter 
fpendincr  a  confiderable  time  in  the  nobleft  exercifes 
among  *that  brave  people,  who  were  Ikilled  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  accuftomed  to  an  auftere  and  temperate 
life,  he  returned  to  the  Ackseans.  The  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  made  him  fo  eminent  among 
them,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed  general  of 
their  cavalry.”' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legiflator,  being  perfuaded 
that  conquefts  are  generally  unjuft  and  criminal,  that 
they  often  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  vjaonous  na¬ 
tion,  and  almoft  always  corrupt  its  manners^  endea¬ 
voured  to  preferve  the  Cretans  from  the  ambition  of 
conqueft.  The  fertility  of  the  ifland  abundantly  Ap¬ 
plied  their  wants.  They  needed  not  that  commerce 
jhould  introduce  among  them  the  riches  of  foreign 
countries,  along  with  which  luxury  and  her  train  of 
attendant  vices  would  alfo  be  introduced;  and  he  knew 
how  to  infpire  them  with  an  indifference  for  fuch  ac- 
quifitions  without  exprefsly  forbidding  them.  The 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  which  occupied  the  leifure  of  the 
gallant  youths;  the  pleafures  of  the  chace;  the  ardour 
of  friendlhip  ;  the  public  (hows,  at  which  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  of  the  community,  both  men  and  women, 
ufed  to  affemble  ;  the  love  of  equality,  order,  and  their 
country,  with  which  he  inflamed  every  breaft  ;  the 
wife  inftitutions,  which  united  a  whole  nation  fo  clofely 
that  they  compofed  but  one  family;  all  thefe  ties  at¬ 
tached  the  Cretans  to  their  native  ifland  :  and  finding 
at  home  that  happinefs  which  was  the  objed  of  their 
wifhes,  they  never  thought  of  wandering  abroad  in 
fearch  of  an  imaginary  glory,  or  of  extending  their 
empire  over  other  nations.  Therefore,  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  that  Hate  affumed  a  republican  form  till 
the  time  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  the  nation  was  not  once  known  to  fend  an 
hoftile  force  into  the  territories  of  any  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  This  inftance  of  moderation  is  unparalleled  in 
hiftory ;  no  other  nation  can  divide  the  glory  of  it  with 
the  Cretans.  Individuals  indeed  might  leave  their 
country  to  engage  in  foreign  armies.  Thofe  princes 
and  fiates  who  knew  their  valour  and  fkill  in  archery 
eage^y  fought  to  take  them  into  their  pay  ;  all  the 
neighbouring  monarchs  were  deiirous  of  having  in  their 
armies  a  body  of  Cretan  archers.  Over  the  whole 
world  none  were  more  celebrated  than  they  for  bend¬ 
ing  the  bow.  “  The  arrows  of  Gortynia  (faysClaudian), 
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aimed  from  a  trufty  bow,  are  fure  to  wound,  nor  ever 
mifs  the  deftined  mark.”  v- 

Though  the  multitude  of  independent  cities  which 
flouriflied  in  Crete  did  not  unite  their  arms  to  fubju- 
gate  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  drench  them  with 
the  blood  of  their  inhabitants  ;  yet  they  were  not  fo 
wife  as  to  live  in  peace  among  themfelves.  Difcord 
often  ftalked  among  them  with  her  flaming  torch. 
The  moft  powerful  wifhed  to  enflave  the  reft.  Some¬ 
times  Gnoffus  and  Gortynia  marched  with  focial  ban¬ 
ners  againft  their  neighbours,  levelled  their  fortreffes, 
and  fubjefted  them  to  their  power ;  at  other  times 
they  attacked  each  other  with  hoftile  violence,  and 
faw  their  braveft  youth  perifh  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Lydtos  and  Cydon  oppofed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  their  ambition,  and  preserved  their  own  liberty. 
The  laft  of  thefe  cities  had  acquired  fuch  ftrength  and 
influence,  that  fhe  held  the  balance  between  the  rival 
powers  of  the  ifland.  Thofe  wars  deltroyed  a  number 
of  the  cities,  and  drenched  the  native  country  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  with  blood. 

To  what  fource  muft  we  attribute  thofe  inteftine 
diffentions?  One  part  of  the  ifland  was  occupied  by 
the  Eteocretes,  the  original  inhabitants ;  the  reft  was 
peopled  with  colonies  from  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos, 
and  Samos.  Perhaps  the  ancient  grudges  which  had 
fubfifted  among  thofe  ftrangers,  being  ftill  unextiuguilh- 
ed  in  their  breads,  were  eafily  rekindled  by  accident  or 
circumftances,and  inflamed  with  new  fury.  We  may  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  the  moft  powerful  among  them,  exulting 
in  their  fuperiority,  would  endeavour  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  reft,  and  difregard  all  laws  but 
thofe  of  force  ;  befides,  the  glowing  ardour  of  the 
youth,  trained  to  military  exercifes,  was  ever  ready  to  fly 
to  arms.  Such,  probably,  were  the  caufes  which  fomen¬ 
ted  difcord  and  hoftility  among  a  people  living  under 
the  fame  religion,  cuftoms,  and  laws.  Whatever  thefe 
might  be,  the  Cretans,  being  perfuaded  that  the  firm 
union  of  their  foldiers  was  effential  to  vi&ory,  arrayed 
the  braveft  youths  of  the  army  in  fplendid  robes,  and 
caufed  them  to  facrifice  to  friendfhip  before  engaging 
in  battie.  In  fome  countries  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  oblige  the  generals,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  facrifice 
to  concord.  If  fuch  a  facrifice  were  performed  with 
fincerity,  it  might  preferve  their  glory  unflained,  and 
prevent  fuch  deluges  of  blood  from  being  wafted  with¬ 
out  producing  any  advantages  to  the  ftate. 

Their  paffion  for  war  did  not  extinguifh  in  the  breafts 
of  the  Cretans  that  exquifite  fenfibility  which  is  the 
mother  and  nurfe  of  the  fine  arts.  “  The  Cretans 
(fays  Sozomen)  gave  an  illuftrious  proof  of  their  mu¬ 
nificence  to  genius,  by  making  Homer  a  prefent  of  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  filver ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  this  a£l  of  generofity,  they  recorded  it  by  an 
infcription  on  a  public  column.”  In  Crete,  adds  Pto¬ 
lemy,  men  are  ftill  more  defmous  of  cultivating  their 
underftandings  than  of  exercifing  their  bodily  powers. 
Often  when  diffentions  arofe,  the  voice  of  wifdom  and 
the  charms  of  poefy  recalled  them  to  reafon  and  har¬ 
mony.  Thales  of  Gortynia,  the  preceptor  of  Lycur¬ 
gus,  was  one  of  their  moft  celebrated  philofophers. 
Being  both  a  poet  and  legiflator,  he  made  an  happy 
ufe  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge  to  extinguifh  among 
his  countrymen  the  kindling  fparks  of  difcord.  “  His 
poems  were  moral  difeourfes  in  verfe,  which  recalled 
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Crete,  the  people  to  concord  and  fubmiffion  to  the  laws. 

fmg  a  regular  meafure,  he  recommended* the  aufterity 
of  his  fubje£l  ^by  the  infinuating  and  powerful  charm 
of  fentiment.  So  powerful  were  the  effects  of  his 
verfes,  which  addreffed  at  once  the  ears,  the  heart,  and 
the  underftanding  of  his  hearers,  that  their  rage  was 
gradually  foftened.  Next,  opening  their  hearts  to  the 
love  of  peace,  the  advantages  which  he  defcribed  in 
glowing  colours,  they  forgot  their  inteftine  diffentions, 
and  ranged  themfelves  around  the  ftandard  of  concord.’’ 
That  fage  is  faid  to  have  invented  tunes  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  dances  and  for  the  Cretan  Pyrrhic.  Men  who 
felt  fo  ftrongly  the  influence  of  poetry  and  mufic  could 
fearcely  be  enemies  to  pleafure.  Accordingly  they 
had  a  cuftom  of  diftinguiiliing  their  fortunate  days 
with  white  Hint  flones,  their  unfortunate  days  with 
black.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  counted  the 
number  of  their  w7hite  Hones,  and  reckoned  that  they 
had  lived  only  fo  many  days  as  were  diftinguifhed  for 
having  been  fortunate.  They  did  not  think  mere  ex- 
iftenee,  without  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  worthy  of 
the  name  of  life.  For  this  reafon,  they  caufed  to  be 
infer! bed  on  their  tombs  :  u  He  lived  fo  many  days ; 
lie  continued  in  exiftenee  fo  long.” 

A  pafiion  for  glory  is  eafrly  awaked  in  a  feeling  and 
generous  breaft.  The  Cretans  eagerly  repaired  to  the 
famous  folemnities  of  Greece,  and  were  often  crowned 
at  the  Olympie,  Nemsean,  and  Pythian  games :  others 
of  them  were  favourites  of  the  mufes,  and  verfified  the 
predictions  of  prophets,  or  celebrated  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  heroes.  Several  of  them  diftinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  by  hiftorical  compofitions.  At  the  moil  ancient 
games,  a  prize  is  faid  to  have  been  bellowed  on  the 
poet  who  fung  the  noblelt  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo: 
Chryfothemis  of  Crete  fung  and  gained  the  prize. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  deprived  us  of  almoft  all 
their  works ;  and  if  Pindar  had  not  preferved  the  me¬ 
mory  of  fome  of  their  crowns,  we  fliould  not  know 
even  the  names  of  the  conquerors  who  wore  them.  The 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  built  by  the  Cretan  Cte- 
fipon  and  his  fon  Metagenes,  was  not  proof  againft 
the  frantic  hand  of  the  incendiary.  Thofe  ingenious 
arehitefts  had  built  it  on  the  principles  of  the  Ionic 
order  :  to  the  coftlinefs  of  the  materials,  the  elegance 
of  the  architecture,  the  fymmetry  of  the  parts,  and 
idie  majefty  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  they  had  ad- 
vied  folidity  and  ftrength,  without  which  the  reft  muft 
have  been  of  fmall  value.  Their  names  have  defend¬ 
ed  to  pofterity,  but  the  pillars  of  that  monument 
which  has  perpetuated  their  memory  have  been  difper- 
fed  or  deftroyed.  Scarce  a  veflige  remains  of  that 
building  which  was  efteemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders 
of  the  world. 

Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  power,  and  after  the  revolution  of  feveral 
ages  -we  can  fcarce  trace  in  their  pofterity  any  remains 
of  their  ancient  charadler.  Some  of  them  exift  longer, 
others  fh  or  ter;  but  we  may  almoft  always  calculate  the 
period  of  their  duration  by  the  excellence  of  their  laws, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  fupport  and  obey 
them.  The  republic  of  Crete,  being  eftablifhed  on  a 
folid  bafis,  knew  no  foreign  mailer  for  a  period  of  ten 
centuries.  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  thofe 
princes  who  attempted  to  enflave  her.  At  length  the 
time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and  victorious  Ro- 
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mans  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  would  Crete, 
fuffer  none  but  their  fubjeCts  or  ilaves  to  inhabit  within  * 

the  reach  of  their  arms.  Florus  does  not  fcruple  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  Romans  had  no  other  motives 
for  invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious  defire  of  fubdu- 
ing  the  renowned  native  country  of  Jupiter.  “  If  any 
perfon  wifh  to  know  the  reafons  whieh  induced  us  to 
attack  Crete  (fays  he),  the  true  reafon  was  our  defire 
to  fubdue  fo  celebrated  an  ifland.  The  Cretans  had 
appeared  to  favour  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans 
thought  proper  to  declare  war  againfl  them  on  that 
pretext.  Mark  Antony,  father  of  the  triumvir,  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  ftrong  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  was 
feverely  punifhed  for  his  prefumption  and  imprudence. 

The  Cretans  took  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  hung  up 
his  foldiers  and  failors  on  the  mails  amid  the  fails  and 
cordage,  and  returned  in  triumph  into  their  har¬ 
bours.” 

The  Romans  never  forgot  nor  forgave  a  defeat.  As 
foon  as  the  Macedonian  war  was  brought  to  an  happy 
conelufion,  they  again  took  arms  againft  the  Cretans 
to  revenge  their  ignominy  and  lofs.  Quintus  Metellus 
was  fent  to  Crete  with  a  powerful  armament.  He  met 
with  an  obftinate  and  vigorous  refiftance.  Panarus 
and  Lafthenes,  two  experienced  leaders,  colleCling  a 
body  of  20,000  young  warriors,  all  eager  for  battle, 
and  of  determined  courage,,  employed  their  arms  and 
arrows  fuccefsfully  againft  the  Romans,  and  protraCled 
the  fate  of  Crete  for  three  years.  Thofe  conquerors 
could  not  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  ifland  before 
deftroying  its  bra  veil  warriors.  They  loft  a  great 
number  of  troops,  and  bought  a  bloody  viClory  at  the 
price  of  many  a  danger  and  much  fatigue.  ITowever, 
their  ufual  good  fortune  at  length  prevailed.  The  firft 
care  of  the  conqueror  was  to  abolifh  the  laws  of  Minos, 
and  to  eftablifh  in  their  room  thofe  of  Numa.  Strabo, 
that  enlightened  philofopher,  complains  of  this  a&  of 
feverity  ;  and  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  the  original 
laws  of  Crete  were  no  longer  in  force,  becaufe  the  Ro¬ 
mans  compelled  the  conquered  provinces  to  adopt  their 
civil  code.  To  fecure  themfelves  Hill  more  fully  in 
the  poffeflion  of  the  ifland,  they  fent  a  powerful  colo¬ 
ny  to  Gnoffus. 

From  that  era  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is,  for  a 
period  of  1900  years,  the  Cretans  have  no  longer 
formed  a  feparate  nation,  nor  made  any  figure  among 
the  ftates  and  kingdoms  of  the  world :  their  noble  and 
ingenuous  manners,  their  arts  and  fciences,  their  va¬ 
lour  and  their  virtues,  are  no  more.  They  have  loft 
thefe  with  the  lofs  of  liberty.  So  true  is  it  that  man 
is  born  for  himfelf ;  and  that,  when  deprived  of  that 
aid  which  Nature  has  defigned  to  ftrengthen  and  fup¬ 
port  his  weaknefs,  the  flame  of  genius  and  the  ardent 
glow  of  valour  are  extinguifhed  in  his  bread  ;  he  be¬ 
comes  incapable  of  vigorous  refolution,  and  finks  be¬ 
low  the  natural  virtue  and  dignity  of  the  fpecies. 

The  ifland  of  Crete,  joined  with  the  fmall  kingdom 
oJf  Cyrene,  on  the  Lybian  coaft,  formed  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince.  It  was  at  firft  governed  by  a  proconful ;  a  qde- 
ftor  and  an  aififtant  were  afterwards  fent  there  ;  at  laft, 
as  Suetonius  informs  us,  it  was  put  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  confab  This  ifland  was  one  of  the  firft  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  world  that  were  favoured  with  the  light  of 
the  gofpel.  St  Paul  introduced  the  Chriftian  faith  in¬ 
to  Crete ;  and  his  difciple  Titus,  whom  he  left  there 
3  Y  to 
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to  clierijii  and  cultivate  that  precious  plant,  became  work ;  fo  it  pleads  ftrongly  for  its  admiffion  into  our  Crew 
the  firft  biihop  of  the  illand.  In  the  reign  of  the  em-  language.  _  JJ. 

peror  Leo,  it  had  twelve  bi/hops,  who  were  all  Tub-  Creux  originally  figmfies  a  hollow,  cavity,  or  pit,  out  _ 

fed  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinoplc.  Conftantine  of  which  fomething  has  been  Scooped  or  dug  :  hence  it 
Separated  Crete  from  Cyrene  in  the  new  divifion  which  is  ufed  to  denote  that  kind  of  Sculpture  and  graving 
he  made  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Leaving  where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within 
three  fons,  Conftantius,  Conftantine,  and  Conftans,  the  face  or  plane  of  the  plate  or  matter  engraven  on. 
he  afiigned  Thrace  and  the  eaftern  provinces  to  the  In  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofedto  relievo;  where  the 
firft  ;  to  the  Second,  the  empire  of  the  Weft  ;  the  illand  lines  and  figures  are  embofled,  and  appear  prominent 
of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Illyria,  to  the  third.  above  the  face  of  the  matter. 

When  Michael  Balbus  fat  on  the  throne  of  Conftan-  CREW ,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  to  a  flop, 

tinople,  the  rebellion  of  Thomas,  which  laftcd  three  boat,  or  other  veffel. 

years,  caufed  him  to  negleft  the  other  parts  of  the  The  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a  (hip  are 
empire.  The  Agarenians  (a  people  of  Arabia),  who  regulated  by  the  number  of  lafts  it  may  carry;  each 
had  conquered  the  fineft  provinces  of  Spain,  feized  that  lait  making  two  ton.  The  crew  of  a  Dutch  (hip,  from 
opportunity.  They  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet,  40  to  50  lafts,  is  feven  failors  and  a  fwabber  ;  from  50 
plundered  the  Cyclades,  attacked  the  illand  of  Crete,  to  60  lafts,  the  crew  confifts  of  eight  meu  and  a  fwab- 
and  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  without  oppofition.  ber  ;  and  thus  increafes  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  every 
In  order  to  fecure  their  conqueft,  they  built  a  fortrefs  ten  lafts;  fo  that  a  (hip  of  100  lafts  has  12  men,  See. 
which  they  named  Khanclak,  “  intrenehment.”  From  Enghfh  and  French  crews  are  ufually  ftronger  than 
that  citadel  the  barbarians  made  inroads  into  the  inte-  Dutch  ;  but  always  in  about  the  fame  proportion.  In 
rior  parts  of  the  illand,  carrying  liavock  and  devafta-  a  (hip  of  war  there  are  feveral  particular  crews,  or 
tion  wherever  they  appeared.  By  repeated  attacks,  gangs,  as  the  boatfwain’s  crew,  the  carpenter’s  crew, 
they  fubdued  all  the  cities  in  Crete  except  Cydon.  the  gunner’s  crew,  See. 

Michael  made  fome  ineffedlual  efforts  to  expel  them  CREVIER  (John  Baptist  Lewis),  a  Parifian, 
from  Crete.  The  emperor  Bafilius,  the  Macedonian,  was  trained  under  the  celebrated  Rollin,  and  afterwards 
was  not  more  fuccefsful.  They  defeated  him  in  a  became  profeffor  of  rhetoric.  Up  mi  the  death  of  his 
bloody  battle  ;  but  being  vanquifhed  by  one  .of  his  ge-  mafter,  in  1741,  he  took  upon  him  to  finifh  his 
nerals,  they  were  fubjefted  to  the  payment  of  an  an-  Roman  Hiftory.  He  publifhed  other -works,  and  was 
nu’,1  tribute.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  Arabians  greatly  ferviceable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion 
refilled  the  tribute.  It  was  referred  for  Nicephorus  as  well  as  letters.  His  death  happened,  1765,  in  a 
Phocas,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  to  deliver  this  very  advanced  age.  Befides  the  continuation  juft  men- 
fme  ifiand  from  the  yoke  of  the  Infidels.  He  landed  tioned,  he  publilhed,  1.  An  edition  of  Livius,  cum 
on  the  ifland  with  a  numerous  army,  boldly  attacked  Noth,  in  6  vols  4to,  1748;  and  afterwards  another 
them,  and  routed  them  in  various  engagements.  The  edition,  better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols. 
Saracens,  no  longer  daring  to  meet  fo  formidable  a  fmall  8vo.  2.  La.  Hifioire  dcs  Empereurs  de  Romaini 
general  in  the  field,  fled  for  protection  to  their  for-  a  Conjlantin,  1749*  12  tom-  1 2  mo.  3  •  Hifioire 

treffes.  Phocas  being  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  the  de  I’UniverJite  de  Paris,  7  tom.  i2mo.  4  Rkctoriquc 
warlike  machines  neccffary  for  a  liege,  levelled  their  Frangoife,  a  juft  and  ufeful  wi  rk.  5.  Obfervations fur 
walls,  and  alarmed  their  hearts  with  terror.  He  took  I'EJprit  des  Loix.  Here  he  ventured  out  of  his  depth; 
their  cities  and  fortrefles,  and  drove  them  into  Khan-  he  (liould  have  kept  within  the  precinfts  of  the  belles 
dak  their  metropolis  and  laft  refource.  In  the  courfe  letters. 

of  nine  months  he  fubdued  the  whole  ifland,  took  their  CREUSA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Creon 
king  Curup  and  his  lieutenant  Aremas  prisoners,  and  king  of  Corinth.  As  fhe  was  going  to  marry  Jafon, 
reunited  to  the  empire  a  province  which  had  been  127  who  had  divorced  Medea,  fhe  put  on  a  poifoned  gar- 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  It  remained  under  ment,  which  immediately  fet  her  body  on  fire,  and  fhe 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  when  Bald-  expired  in  the  mod  excruciating  torments.  She  had 
win  Count  of  Flanders,  being  raifed  to  the  throne,  li-  received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who  wifhed 
berally  rewarded  the  fervices  of  Boniface  Marquis  of  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jafon. 
Montferrat,  by  making  him  king  of  Theflalonica,  and  Some  call  her  Glauce.  (Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  t.  v.  335.) 
adding  the  ifland  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord,  A  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy  by  Hecuba.  She 
being  more  covetous  of  gold  than  glory,  fold  it  to  the  married  ALneas,  by  whom^fhe  had,  among  other  chil- 
Venetians  in  the  year  U94  ;  under  whom  it  afiiimed  dren,  Afcanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  fhe  fled  in 
the  name  of  Candia.  See  the  fequel  of  its  hiftory  the  night  with  her  hufband  ;  but  they  were  feparated 
under  that  article.  in  the  midft  of  the  confufion  and  tumult,  and  JEneas 

CRETIO,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  number  of  days  could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  flie  was.  Some 
allowed  the  heir  to  confider  whether  he  would  fay  that  Cybele  faved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her 
aft  as  heir  to  the  deeeafed  or  not;  after  which  temple,  of  which  fhe  became  prieftefs.  Rauf.  10.  c. 
time,  if  He  did  not  aft,  he  was  excluded  from  the  26. —  Virg.  JEn.  2.  v.  562. 

e  CREX,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Rallus. 

CREUX,  a  term  in  fculptnre,  much  ufed  by  the  CRIB,  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  liable,  or  the  ftali 
French  ;  though  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  natu-  or  cabbin  of  an  ox.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fmall  habi- 
yalized  among  us :  but  the  want  of  a  word  of  equal  talion,  as  a  cottage,  &c. 

impoit  in  Englifh,  as  it  has  frequently  put  us  under  a  Crib,  in  the  Englifh  falt-works,  a  name  given  to  a 
aeceffity  of  thing  this  in.  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  fort  of  cafe  ufed  in  fome  places  inftead  of  the  drab,  to 
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Sribbage  put  the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling 
II  6  pan. 

brichton.  Cribbage,  a  game  at  cards,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
pradlice. 

CRIBRATTON,  in  pharmacy,  the  pailingany  fub- 
ftance  through  a  fieve  or  fearce,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  finer  particles  from  the  groffer. 

Cribrosum  os,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  os  ethmoides . 
See  Anatomy ,  n°  17. 

CRICELASI A,  the  driving  a  ring  or  hoop.  Dri¬ 
ving  a  hoop  was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnaflics  :  this 
hoop  was  as  high  as  the  bread  of  the  perfon  who  ufed 
it.  It  was  commended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pliable, 
and  for  {Lengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICETUS,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

CRICHTON ( James),  a  Scots  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  16th  century,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  “  the  admirable  Crichton by  which 
title  he  has  continued  to  be  diilinguifhed  down  to  the 
prefent  day.  The  time  of  this  celebrated  performs 
birth  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of  writers,  to  have  been 
MS.  Me- in  1551  ;  but,  according  to  Lord  Buchan*,  it  ap- 
noir  read  pears,  from  feveral  circumftances,  that  he  was  born  in 
n  theSo-  tjie  month  of  Auguft  1560.  There  is  a  difference 
Vndquaries kkevvife  between  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  other  bio- 
x  Edin.  grapliers,  with  regard  to  the  family  of  Crichton,  and 
>urgh.  the  rank  and  fituation  of  his  father.  The  common 
accounts  afleit,  that  James  Crichton’s  father  was  Ro¬ 
bert  Crichton  of  Clunie,  in  the  county  of  Perth  ;  and 
that  this  Robert  Crichton  commanded  Queen  Mary’s 
army  at  the  battle  of  Langfide  in  the  year  1568.  But 
from  the  Earl  of  Buchan  we  learn,  that  this  gentleman 
was  of  Elliock  in  the  fame  county,  and  that  he  was  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland  in  queen  Mary’s  reign  from  1561 
to  1573  ;  part  of  which  time  he  held  that  office  in  con- 
juiuftion  with  Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother  of  James 
Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  defeendant  of  Robert 
duke  of  Albany,  the  third  fon  of  king  Robert  the  fe- 
cond,  by  Elizabeth  Muir  or  More,  as  fhe  is  commonly 
called.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  when  the  admirable 
Crichton  boafled  (as  he  did  abroad),  that  he  was  fprung, 
from  Scottiffi  kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  what  was 
ogi  eeable  to  truth. 

James  Crichton  is  faid  to  have  received  his  gram¬ 
matical  education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  ftudied  philo- 
fophy  in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew.  His  tutor  ift 
that  univerfity' was  Mr  John  Rutherford,  a  profeffor  at 
that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  writing  four  books  on  Ariftotle’s  logic 
and  a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  According  to  Al¬ 
dus  Manutius,  who  calls  Crichton  firft  coufin  to  the 
king,  he  was  alfo  inftru£led,  along  with  his  majefty, 
by  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  and  Robertfon,  as  well  as  by 
Rutherford  ;  and  he  had  fcarcely  arrived  to  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  fpeak  and  write  to 
perfection  in  ten  different  languages.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  for  he  had  likewife  improved  himfelf  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  Tinging,  and  in  play¬ 
ing  upon  all  forts  of  kiftrumenfrs. 

Crichton,  being  thus  accomplifhed,  went  abroad 
upon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Paris  ;  of 
his  tranfaCtions  at  which  place  the  following  account 


is  given.  He  caufed  fix  placards  to  be  fixed  on  all  the 
gates  of  the  fchools,  halls,  and  colleges  belonging  to 
the  univerfity,  and  on  all  the  pillars  and  pods  before 
the  houfes  of  the  moft  renowned  men  for  literature  in 
the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  verfed  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  to  difpute  with  him  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  that  day  fix  weeks,  by  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  them,  and  be 
ready  to  anfwer  to  whatever  fhould  be  propofed  to  him 
in  any  art  or  fcience,  and  in  any  of  thefe  1 2  languages, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanifh, 
French,  Italian,  Englifh,  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  Scla- 
vonian  ;  and  this  either  in  verfe  or  profe  at  the  dii* 
cretion  of  the  difputant.  During  this  whole  time,  in- 
Head  of  clofely  applying  to  his  ftndies,  he  regarded 
nothing  but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well-managed  horfe,  tolling  the  pike,  handling  the 
mufket,  and  other  military  feats  ;  or  elfe  he  employed 
himfelf  in  domeftic  games,  fnch  as  balls,  concerts  of 
mufic  vocal  and  inftrumental  ;  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and 
the  like  diverfions  of  youth.  This  conduct  fo  provo¬ 
ked  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity,  that,  beneath  the 
placard  which  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they  cau¬ 
fed  the  following  words  to  be  written*  “  If  you  would 
meet  with  this  monfter  of  perfe&ion,  to  make  fearcli 
for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bawdy-houfe,  is  the 
readied  way  to  find  him.”  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  expref- 
fion  in  the  difputation,  which  lafted  from  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  till  fix  at  night*  At  length,  the  pre- 
fident,  after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare 
and  excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature  had 
bellowed  upon  him,  rofe  from  his  chair,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  four  of  the  moft  eminent  profeffors  of  the 
univerfity,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring,  and  a  purfe  full 
of  gold,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  love  and  favour.  The 
whole  ended  with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas 
of  the  fpe£lators  ;  and  henceforward  our  young  difpu¬ 
tant  was  called,  “  the  admirable  Crichton.”  It  is  ad¬ 
ded,  that  he  was  fo  little  fatigued  with  the  difpute, 
that  he  went  on  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre, 
where  he  had  a  match  of  tilting  (an  exercife  then  in 
much  requeft),  and  in  the  prefence  of  fomc  of  the 
princes  of  the  court  of  France,  and  a  great  many  la¬ 
dies,  carried  away  the  ring  1 5  times  fucceffively. 

About  two  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  affixed  a  placard  upon  all  the  eminent  places 
of  the  city,  in  the  following  terms:  Nos  Jacobus  Crick - 
tonus  Scotus ,  cui'cunque  rei  propefita  ex  hnprovifo  refponde - 
Minus.  In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold 
challenge,  to  anfwer  to  any  queftion  that  could  be 
propofed  to  him  without  his  being  previoufly  adver- 
tifed  of  it,  could  not  eficape  the  ridicule  ot  a  paf- 
quinade.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  no  wife 
difeouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope, 
many  cardinals,  bifhops,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  pro- 
feflbrs  in  all  the  fcicnees,  he  difplayed  fuch  wonderful 
proofs  of  his  univerfal  knowledge,  that  lie  excited  no 
lefs  furprife  than  he  had  done  at  Paris.  Boccajini, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomething  of  a  different 
relation  of  the  matter.  According  to  this  author, 
the  pafquinade  againft  Crichton,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect ,  “  And  he  that  will  fee  it  let  him  go  to 
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€richtorv  the  Jign  of  the  Falcon  and  it  Jhall  he  Jhown made  fuch 
an  imprefiion  upon  him,  that  he  left  a  place  where  he 
had  been  fo  grofsly  affronted  as  to  be  put  upon  a  lev.el 
with  jugglers  and  mountebanks. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice;  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Aldus  Manutius,  Lauren- 
tius  Mafia,  Speron  Speronius,  Johannes  Donatus,  and 
various  other  learned  perfons,  to  whom  he  prefented 
feveral  poems  in  commendation  of  the  city  and  uni- 
verfity.  At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  Doge 
and  Senate,  in  whofe  prefeuce  he  made  a  fpeech, 
which  was  accompanied  with  fuch  beauty  of  eloquence, 
and  fuch  grace  of  perfon  and  manner,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  illuftrious  body,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  rara  in  terris 
avis,  this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held,  likewife,  de¬ 
putations  on  the  fubjeCts  of  theology,  philo fophy,  and 
mathematics,  before  the  moll  eminent  profelfors,  and 
large  multitudes  of  people.  His  reputation  was  fo 
great,  that  the  delire  of  feeing  and  hearing  him  brought 
together  a  vail  concourfe  of  perfons  from  different 
quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  collected  from  Manu¬ 
tius,  that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited  thefe 
demonftrations  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  year  1580. 

During  his  refidence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 
flate  of  health,  which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  four 
months.  However,  before  he  was  perfectly  recover¬ 
ed,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua, 
the  univerlity  of  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great 
reputation.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the 
houfe  of  Jacobus  Aloylius  Cornelius  ;  when  Crichton 
opened  the  alfembly  with  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praife  of  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the  company 
who  had  honoured  him  with  their  prefence.  After 
this,  he  difputcd  for  fix  hours  with  the  moll  celebra¬ 
ted  profelfors  on  various  fubje&s  of  learning  ;  and  he 
cxpofed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of  Ariftotle  and  his 
commentators,  with  fo  much  folidity  and  acutenefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much  modehy,  that  he 
excited  univerfal  admiration.  In  conclufion,  he  de¬ 
livered  extempore  an  oration  in  praife  of  ignorance, 
which  was  conduced  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance, 
that  his  hearers  were  allonilhed.  This  exhibition  of 
Crich ton’s  talents  was  on  the  14th  of  March  1581. 
Soon  after  he  appointed  a  day  for  another  deputa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the  bifhop  of  Padua  ; 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his 
abilities,  for  that  could  not  poffibly  be  done,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  earnell  folicitations  of  fome  per¬ 
fons  who  were  not  prefent  at  the  former  alfembly. 
However,  feveral  circum fiances  occurred  which  pre¬ 
vented  this  meeting  from  taking  place.  Such  is  the 
account  of  Manutius  :  but  Imperialis  relates,  that  he 
was  informed  by  his  father,  who  was  prefent  upon  the 
©ccafion,  that  Crichton  was  oppofed  by  Archangelus 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philofopher  ;  and  that  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  antagonill 
himfelf. 

Amidll  the  difeourfes  which  were  occafioned  by  our 
young  Scotfman’s  exploits,  and  the  high  applaufes  that 
were  bellowed  upon  his  genius  and  attainments,  fome 
perfons  there  were  who  endeavoured  to  detract  from 
his  merit.  For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  thefe  in¬ 


vidious  impugners  of  his  talents,  he  caufed  a  paper  to 
be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  St  Paul’s  church, 
wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the  univerfity,  that 
the  errors  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were 
almoll  innumerable  ;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed 
both,  in  explaining  their  mailer’s  meaning,  and  in 
treating  on  theological  fubje&s.  He  promifed  like¬ 
wife  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical  pro- 
felfors  ;  to  difpute  in  all  the  fciences  ;  and  to  anfwer 
to  whatever  fhould  be  propofed  to  him  or  objected  a- 
gainft  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way  or  by  numbers  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  figures,  or  in  100  forts  of  verfes,  at  the  pleafure  of 
his  opponents.  According  to  Manutius,  Crichton  fu- 
ftained  this  conteft,  without  fatigue,  for  three  days  ; 
during  which  time  he  fupported  his  credit,  and  main¬ 
tained  his  propofitions,  with  fuch  fpirit  and  energy, 
that,  from  an  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  acclamations  and  praifes,  than  which  none  more 
magnificent  were  ever  heard  by  men. 

From  Padua,  Crichton  fet  out  for  Mantua ;  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  the  time  a  gladiator,  who 
had  foiled,  in  his  travels,  the  moll  famous. fencers  in 
Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered 
the  lifts  with  him  in  this  city.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
was  .much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro¬ 
tection,  as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  fuch  fatal 
confequences.  Crichton,  being  informed  of  his  High- 
nefs’s  concern,  offered  his  fervice,  not  only  to  drive 
the  murderer  from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,  and  to 
fight  him  for  1500,  piftoles.  Though  the  duke  was 
Unwilling  to  expofe  fuch  an  accomplilhed  gentleman  to 
fo  great  a  hazard  ;  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  warlike  atchievements,  he  agreed  to  the 
propofal ;  and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the 
whole  court  attended  to  behold  the  performance.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  combat  Crichton  flood  only 
upon  his  defence;  while  the  Italian  made  his  at¬ 
tack  with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fury,  that,  having  over¬ 
fed  himfelf,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  Crichton 
now  feized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonill 
in  return ;  which  he  did  with  fo  much  dexterity  and 
vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the  body  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  died. 
The  acclamations  of  the  fpe&ators  were  loud  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  it  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  feen  Art 
grace  Nature,  or  Nature  fecond  the  precepts  of  Art, 
in  fo  lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  thefe  two 
tilings  accomplilhed  on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory 
of  the  aCtion,  Crichton  bellowed  the  prize  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  upon. the  widows  of  the  three  perfons  who  had 
loft  their  lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  is  afferted,  that  in  confequence  of  this  and  his  other 
wonderful  performances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  fon  Vincentio  di  Gon- 
zaga,  who  is  reprefented  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
a  diffolute  life.  *1  he  appointment  was  highly  pleafing  to 
the  court.  Crichton,  to  teftifyhis  gratitude  to  his  friends 
and  benefactors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion, 
framed,,  we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  expofed 
and  ridiculed  all  the  weakneffes  and  failures  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  employments  in  which  men  are  engaged.  This 
composition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  moll  ingenious 
fatires  that  ever  was  made  upon  mankind.  I3ut  the 
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^rkhton.  mo{l  aftoniftung  part  of  the  ftory  is,  that  Crichton  fu- 
y  —  ftained  1 5  characters  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  own 
play.  Among  the  reft,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  phi- 
lofopher,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the  phyfician, 
and  the  foldier,  with  fuch  inimitable  grace,  that  every 
time  he  appeared  upon  the  theatre  he  feemed  to  be  a 
different  perfon. 

From  being  the  principal  aCtor  in  a  comedy,  Crich¬ 
ton  foon  became  the  fubjeft  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  during  the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  ftreetsof  Mantua,  and  playing  upon 
his  guittar,  he  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  people  in 
mafks.  The  affailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordina- 

iry  perfon  to  deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain  their  ground  againft  him.  In  the  iffue,  the 
leader  of  the  company  being  difarmed,  pulled  off  his 
mafic,  and  begged  liis  life,  telling  him  that  he  was  the 
prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  expreffed  his  concern  for  his  miftake  ;  alle¬ 
ging,  that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  and  that  if  Gonzaga  had  any  defign  upon  his 
life,  he  might  always  be  mafter  of  it.  Then  taking  his 
own  fword  by  the  point,  he  prefented  it  to  the  prince, 
who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  fo  irritated  by 
the  affront  which  lie  thought  he  had  fuftained  in  be¬ 
ing  foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  he  inftantly  ran 
Crichton  through  the  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjedlures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga  to 
be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  a£lion.  Some 
have  afcribed  it  to  jealoufy,  afferting  that  he  fufpedfed 
Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himfelf  with  a  lady 
whom  he  paffionately  loved  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart  has  told  a  ftory  upon  this  head  which  is  extrava¬ 
gant  and  ridiculous  in  the  higheft  degree.  Others, 
with  greater  probability,  reprefent  the  whole  tranfac- 
tion  as  the  refult  of  a  drunken  frolic  ;  and  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  delign. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Crichton 
loft  his  life  in  this  rencounter.  The  time  of  his 
deceafe  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of  his  biographers,  to 
have  been  in  the  beginning  of  July  1583  ;  but  Lord 
Buchan  fixes  it  to  the  fame  month  in  the  preceding 
year.  There  is  a  difference,  likewife,  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  life  at  which  Crichton  died.  The  com¬ 
mon  accounts  declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  3  2d  year 
of  his  age  :  but  Imperialis  afferts  that  he  was  only  in 
bis  2  2d  when  that  calamitous  event  took  place  ;  and 
this  fad  is  confirmed  by  lord  Buchan. 

Crichton’s  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  ge¬ 
neral  lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  year  into  mourning  for  him  ;  the  epitaphs 
and  elegies  that  were  compofed  upon  his  death  and 
ftuck  upon  his  liearfe,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the 
bulk  of  Homer’s  works ;  and,  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards,  his  picture  was  to  be  feen  in  moft  of  the  bed¬ 
chambers  and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  repre- 
fenting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lance  in  the  one 
hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  The  fame  author  tells 
us,  that  Crichton  gained  the  efteem  of  kings  and 
princes,  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge;  of  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  by  his  courtlinefs  and  breed¬ 
ing ;  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deportment  and 
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pregnancy  of  wit ;  of  the  rich,  by  his  affability  and  Crichton, 
good  fellowfhip ;  of  the  poor,  by  his  munificence  v  ljV 
and  liberality  ;  of  the  old,  by  his  conftancy  and  wif- 
dom  ;  of  the  young,  by  liis  mirth  and  gallantry  ;  of 
the  learned*,  by  his  univerfal  knowledge  ;  of  the  fol- 
diers,  by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage  ;  of  the 
merchants  and  artificers,  by  his  upright  dealing  and 
honefty  ;  and  of  the  fair  fex,  by  his  beauty  and  hand- 
fomenefs,  in  which  refpeft  he  was  a  maflerpiece  of 
nature. 

Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life  of  Crichton,  fays, 

That  he  was  the  wonder  of  the  laft  age  ;  the  prodi¬ 
gious  production  of  nature  ;  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  Paniaffus,  in  a  ftupendous  and  unufual  manner  ; 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world,  he 
was  the  plicenix  of  literature,  and  rather  a  fhining  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Majelty  than  a  model  of 
what  could  be  attained  by  human  induftry.  The 
fame  author,  after  highly  celebrating  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  afferts,  that  his  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
his  admirable  knowledge  of  things  teftified  that  lie 
pofTeffed  a  ftrength  of  genius  wholly  divine.  “  What 
(adds  this  writer)  can  more  exceed  our  comprehen¬ 
sion,  than  that  Crichton,  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  age, 
fhould  be  mafter  of  ten  different  languages,  and  per¬ 
fectly  well  verfed  in  philofopliy,  mathematics,  theolo¬ 
gy,  polite  literature,  and  all  other  fciences  ?  Belides,-. 
was  it  ever  heard  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  globe, 
that  to  thefe  extraordinary  endowments  of  the  mind 
fhould  be  added  a  fingular  fkill  in  fencing,  dancing, 
finging,  riding,  and  in  every  exereife  of  the  gymnaftic 
art  Nay,  Imperialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton’s 
death,  declares,  that  the  report  of  fo  fad  a  cataftrophe 
was  fpread  to  the  remotefl  parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  it 
difturbed  univerfal  nature  ;  and  that  in  her  grief  for 
the  lofs  of  the  wonder  file  had  produced,  file  threaten¬ 
ed  never  more  to  confer  fuch  honour  upon  mankind. 
Compared  with  thefe  extiavagancies,  the  affertion  of 
Bayle  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  greateft  prodigies, 
of  wit  that  ever  lived,  and  the  teftimony  of  Foelix. 

Aftolfus  concerning  his  wonderful  memory,  may  be 
confidered  as  modelf  encomiums. 

Such  are  the  accounts  which,  by  a  fuccefiion  of 
writers,  and  particularly  fince  the  time  of  Mackenzie, 
have  been  given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  Thefe 
accounts  are  indeed  fo  wonderful,  that  many  perfons 
have  been  difpofed  to  confider  them  as  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  if  not  entirely,  fabulous.  We  fhall  therefore 
fubjoin  from  the  Biograph  la  Brltannica  the  following 
obfervations  of  Dr  Kippis,  with  a  view  to  afeertain 
what  portion  of  faith  is  due  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  preceding  narrative,  or  at  leaf!  to  aftift  the  reader 
in  forming  a  proper  judgment  concerning  them. 

The  Dodtor  begins  with  obferving,  u  That  no  cre¬ 
dit  can  be  granted  to  any  fa6ls  which  depend  upon  the 
foie  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  Mr  Pennant 
indeed  fpeaks  of  him  with  approbation  ;  and  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnfon  laid  a  ftrefs  on  his  veracity,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Crichton  which  he  di&ated  to  DrHawkfworth, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  8ift  number  of  the  Adventurer; 
of  which  account  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  au 
elegant  fummary  of  the  life  written  by  Mackenzie. 

But  with  all  deference  to  thefe  refpedlable  names,  I 
muft  declare  my  full  perfuafion  that  Sir  Thomas  Urqu^- 
hartis  an  authorwhofe teftimony  to  fa&$  istotallyunwor- 
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Crichton,  thy  of  regard ;  and  it  is  furpriftng  that  a  perufal  of  his 
eD'a**Y^w  works  does  not  ftrike  every  mind  with  this  convi&ion. 

His  productions  are  fo  inexprefiibly  abfurd  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  that  the  only  rational  judgment  which  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  concerninghim  is,  that  he  waslittle,  if  at  all,  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  madman.  To  the  chara&er  of  his  having  been 
a  madman  mull  be  added  that  of  his  being  a  liar.  Se¬ 
vere  as  this  term  may  be  thought,  I  apprehend  that  a 
diligent  examination  of  the  treatife  which  contains  the 
memorials  concerning  Crichton  would  fhow  that  it  is 
llriCtiy  true.  But  of  his  total  difregard  to  truth  there 
is  inconteftable  evidence  in  another  work  of  his,  intitled, 
The  true  Pedigree  and  Lineal  Defcent  of  the  mod 
ancient  and  honourable  Family  of  the  Urquhart’ s  in 
the  Houfe  of  Cromarty,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  until  the  year  of  God  1652.  In  this  work  it 
is  almoft  incredible  what  a  number  of  falfities  he  has 
invented  both  with  refpe£t  to  names  and  Fids.  Per¬ 
haps  a  more  flagrant  inftance  of  impoftnre  and  Bdtion 
was  never  exhibited  ;  and  the  abfurd ity  of  the  whole 
pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  exprefs.  It 
can  only  be  felt  by  thofe  who  have  perufed  the  tract 
itfelf.  Such  a  man  therefore  can  jultly  he  intitled  to 
no  degree  of  credit,  efpecially  when  he  has  a  purpofe 
to  ferve,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart. 
His  deiign  was  to  exalt  his  own  family  and  his  own 
nation  at  any  rate.  With  refpedt  to  his  own  nation, 
there  was  no  occafion  for  having  recourfe  to  fiction, 
in  order  to  difplay  the  luftre  of  Scotland,  in  the  emi¬ 
nent  men  whom  it  has  produced  in  arms  and  literature. 
The  pencil  of  truth  alone  would  have  been  amply  fuf- 
ficient  for  that  purpofe. 

“  So  far  therefore  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s  au¬ 
thority  is  concerned,  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
Crichton  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 
with  the  gladiator,  his  writing  an  Italian  comedy,  his 
fuftaining  fifteen  chara&ers  in  the  reprefentation  of 
that  comedy,  the  extraordinary  (lory  of  the  amour 
which  is  deferibed  as  the  caufe  of  his  death,  the  nine 
months  mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems 
hung  round  his  hearfe  to  the  quantity  of  Homer’s 
works,  mult  be  regarded  as  in  thehigheft  degree  doubt¬ 
ful,  or  rather  abfolutely  falfe.  I  cannot  forbear  men¬ 
tioning  two  circumilances,  which  fhow  how  much  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  was  deftitute  of  prudence,  as  well 
as  of  fcrupulofity,  in  his  violations  of  truth.  He  fays 
that  the  duke  of  Mantua  was  pleafed  to  confer  upon 
the  young  lady  that  was  Crichton’s  miftrefs  and  future 
wife,  a  penfion  of  live  hundred  ducats  a  year  ;  and  that 


the  prince  alfo  bellowed  as  much  upon  her  during  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  u  which  was  (adds  Sir  Thomas) 
but  Ihort  ;  for  he  did  not  long  enjoy  himfelf  after  the 
crofs  fate  of  fo  miferablc  an  accident.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga  fucceeded  his  father 
in  the  dukedom  of  Mantua  in  1  7 ,  and  that  he  did 

not  die  till  the  year  1612  ;  which  was  almoft,  if  not 
entirely,  thirty  years  after  Crichton’s  deetafe.  The 
other  inftance  of  the  imprudence  of  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  in  the  contrivance  of  his  Actions,  occurs  at  the 
concluiion  of  his  narrative,  where  he  afferts  that  the 
verity  of  the  (lory  which  he  hath  related  concerning 
the  incomparable  Crichton,  4  may  be  certified  by  two 
thoufand  men  yet  living  who  have  known  him.’  Two 
thoufand  men  yet  living!  that  is,  in  1652,  Axty-nine  or 
feventy  yearn  after  Crichton’s  death,  for  filch  was  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas’s  publication.  Our  author  would 
have  been  fadly  puzzled  to  colledl  together  thefe  two 
thoufand  living  witnefles  who  could  certify  the  verity 
of  iiis  llory. 

“  With  regard,  however,  to  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  prodigious  exertions  of  Crichton,  both 
corporal  and  mental,  at  Paris,  Mackenzie  imagines 
that  he  ha9  found  a  full  con  Arm-fit  ion  of  them  in  a 
patTage  produced  by  hirn  from  the  Difqmfitiones  of 
Stephen  Pafquier,  and  which  he  confiders  as  the  tefti- 
mony  of  an  eye-witnefs.  But  the  whole  of  what  has 
been  built  upon  it  by  Mackenzie  and  fucceeding  bio¬ 
graphers,  is  founded  on  a  mi  (lake.  In  the  quotation 
from  the  Dfqufiiiones ,  the  name  of  Crichton  L  not 
mentioned,  and  the  author  doth  not  appear  to  have 
been  perfonally  prefent  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  youth  there  deferibed.  The  expreflions 
which  are  fuppofed  to  cany  that  meaning  may  well  be 
referred  not  to  the  writer  himfelf,  but  to  his  country¬ 
men  the  French,  before  whom  the  young  man  is  fafd 
to  have  difphiyed  his  furprifing  talents.  But  the  dif- 
cullion  of  this  point  is  totally  needlefs,  becaufe  the 
paflage  in  queftion  is  not  an  original  authority.  The 
book  intitled  Stephani  Pafchieri  Difquifttiones ,  is  only 
an  abridgement  in  Latin  of  Pafquier’s  Des  Recherches 
de  la  France.  Now  in  this  laft  work  there  is  indeed 
an  account  of  a  wonderful  youth,  ft  .  h  as  is  related  in 
Mackenzie’s  quotation,  and  from  which  that  paflage 
was  formed.  But  this  wonderful  youth,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  not  the  admirable  Crichton  :  for  Paf¬ 
quier,  who  does  not  tell  his  name,  exprefsly  fays  that 
he  appeared  in  the  year  1445  (a).  The  evidence, 
therefore,  produced  by  Mackenzie  falls  entirely  to  the 

ground. 


(a)  This  matter  has  lately  been  fet  in  a  clear  light  by  a  learned  and  judicious  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  May  1787,  whofe  letter  is  as  follows. 

“  S  I  R, 

<<  We  arc  informed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  Dr  Johnfon  dictated  from  memory  that  account  of  the 
perfon  vulgarly  named  the  Admirable  Crichton ,  which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Adven¬ 
turer. 

44  That  account  is  plainly  an  abridgement  of  the  Life  of  Crichton  by  Dr  George  Mackenzie.  Dr  Mac¬ 
kenzie  fuppofes  that  Pafquier,  the  French  lawyer  and  antiquary,  w^as  an  eye  wntnefs  of  the  feats  performed  in 
arts  as  wrell  as  in  arms  by  Crichton.  This  is  one  of  the  grofleft  errors  in  biography  which  has  occurred  to 
me  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading  :  and  it  is  an  error  which  I  perceive  is  gaining  ground  daily,  and  bids  fair  in 
a  fhort  time  to  be  received  as  an  indifpntable  truth. 

<<  The  error  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  following  circumftance :  Dr  Mackenzie  had  never  read  the  ori¬ 
ginal  work  of  Pafquier  intitled  Recherches  de  la  France  ;  what  he  quotes  concerning  the  wonderful  young  man 
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'Yichton.  ground.  Indeed,  if  the  ftory  of  Crichton's  exploits  at 
iLy— -  paris  had  been  true,  no  man  was  more  likely  to  be 
acquainted  with  them  than  Stephen  Pafquier,  who 
lived  at  the  time,  and  who  would  be  fond  enough  of 
recording  tranfa&ions  fo  extraordinary.  It  may  far¬ 
ther  be  obferved,  that  Thuanus,  who  was  like  wife  a 
contemporary,  and  who  in  his  own  life  is  very  particu¬ 
lar  in  what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention 
of  Crichton.  The  only  authority  for  his  having  ever 
re  Tided  in  France  at  all  (Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  except¬ 
ed)  is  that  of  Dr  John  johnilon,  who  fays  Gallia  pec¬ 
tus  excolit.  But  this  amounts  to  no  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  tranfadtions  related  by  Urquhart.  The  whole 
which  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  Crichton,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels,  might  make  feme  ftav  in  France 
for  the  purpofe  of  improvement.  Fven  this,  however, 
doth  not  agree  with  the  narration  of  Imperials,  who 
informs  us,  that  when  troubles  arofe  in  Scotland  on  ac¬ 
count  of  relie  ion,  and  queen  Mary  fell  into  fo  many 
calamities,  Crichton  was  fent  by  his  father  direftly 
from  that  country  to  Venice  as  a  place  of  fecurity. 

“  It  is  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  produced  no  authorities  in 
fupport  of  his  furpriiing  narrations  But  this  defedt, 
Sir  John  thinks,  is  fupplied  in  the  Life  of  Crichton 
which  is  given  in  Mr  Pennant’s  Tour.  I  am  under  the 
necefiity  of  faying,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 
The  article  in  Pennant  was  not  drawn  up  by  that  in¬ 
genious  and  learned  gentleman,  but  is  the  tranfeript  of 
a  pamphlet,  that  was  printed  fome  years  ago  at  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  and  which  pamphlet  is  nothing  more  than  a  re¬ 
publication,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  of  the  Life 
of  Crichton  written  by  Mackenzie.  It  doth  not, 
therefore,  furnifh  a  fingle  additional  teftimony  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s  ftories,  excepting 
in  the  miflaken  inflance  from  Pafquier,  In  other  re- 
Sfpedls  it  only  borrows  fads  from  Sir  Thomas  Urqu¬ 
hart,  without  eflablifhing  them  upon  frefti  proofs.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  earlier  biographers  of  Crichton 
had  no  knowledge  of  moll  of  the  tranfadions  enlarged 


upon  by  this  extravagant  writer ;  for  if  they  had  Crichton, 
known  them,  they  would  have  been  eagerly  difpofed  to 
relate  them,  and  to  do  it  with  every  circumftance  of 
exaggeration.  How  much  this  was  the  charader  of 
Thomas  Dempfter,  with  regard  to  his  own  country¬ 
men,  is  fufficiently  underftood,  and  hath  frequently 
been  remarked  ;  and  yet  his  account  of  Crichton  is 
uncommonly  moieft,  compared  with  thofe  of  ftic- 
ceeding  authors.  The  extravagance  of  Imperialis  in 
refped  to  Crichton  has  already  appeared.  There  feems 
indeed  to  have  been  an  univerfal  tendency  in  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  this  young  Scotfinan’s  life  to  produce  wonder 
and  aiTomfhment.  Mackenzie  remarks,  that  Imperia¬ 
lis  could  not  but  know  the  truth  of  all,  or  at  lead  of 
moil  of,  the  things  he  has  related  concerning  Crichton* 
fmee  he  lived  upon  the  places  in  which  they  were  trail- 
faded,  and  had  them  from  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs,  even 
his  own  father.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,, 
that  Imperialist  Mufetim  HijlvAcum  was  not  publiihed 
till  1640,  nearly  fixty  years  after  the  events  recorded 
by  him  happened  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
information  he  derived  from  his  father  was  probably 
very  iinperfed.  Imperialis  the  elder  was  not  born  till 
1568,  and  confequently  was  only  thirteen  years  old 
when  Crichton  displayed  his  talents  at  Padua.  Wh^t 
real  dependence,  therefore,  could  there  be  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  account  given  by  a  youth  of  that  age  ? 

He  could  only  relate,  and  perhaps  from  inadequate  in¬ 
telligence,  the  things  which  were  talked  of  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Befides,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  for 
no  more  than  a  iingle  fa 61,  and  that  a  doubtful  one, 
fince  it  does  not  accord  with  Manutius’s  narrative  : 
and  who  ever  heard  of  the  famous  philofopher  Arcan- 
gelus  Mercenarius  ? 

«  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  fome  flight  cir- 
cumftances  excepted,  neither  Dempiler  nor  Imperialis 
have  produced  any  evidences  of  Crichton’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities  befides  thofe  which  are  recorded  by 
the  younger  Aldus  Manutius.  He  therefore  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  living  authority  upon  the  fub- 

jecL- 


is  taken  from  a  Latin  abridgement  of  that  work  ;  he  refers  to  Slept.  PafeL  Drfquif.  lib.  v.  cap.  23.  and  he 
gives  his  quotation  in  Latin  ;  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr  Mackenzie  had  ever  heard  of  the  original 
work.  Now  Pafquier,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  was  an  eye- witnefs  of  the  wonders  exhibited  by  Crichton,  lays. 
In  the  moft  unequivocal  terms,  that  what  he  relates  was  taken  <  from  a  manufer.pt  which  was  occahonaUy 
uftd  by  him,’  (dJvn  livre  ecrit  a  la  mam  (Unit  je  m’atde  felon  les  occurrences).  And  he  adds,  ‘  I  will  repretent  the 

ftory  in  its  < 
give  credit 
joujleres  j 

nomenon  in  the  year  14455 

llb“VDr‘  Mackenzie,  although  he  had  not  read  the  original  of  Pafquier,  appears  to  have  renal  an  author  who 
quotes  the  fame  ftory  :  ‘  The  learned  M.  do  Launoy  (fays  he),  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  college  of  Navarre, 

i  . .  /»  i  t  •  _  A/TO  a  n  ri  trip  harp  nofniint 


„IC  ,„,ly  add,  that  Pafquier  tranferibes  fome  verfes  written  by  George  Chafttlain,  a  French  poet  m 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII  king  of  France,  which  allude  to  the  fame  ftory;  and  that  Pafquier  himfelf  was 
born  at  Paris  in  i 528,  palled  his  life  in  that  city,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pleader  in  157  J ;  fo  that  it 
is  impoffible  the  feats  of  Crichton,  had  they  been  really  performed  at  Pans,  could  have  been  unknown  to  him, 
and  moft  improbable  that,  knowing  them,  he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  them  ;  for,  in  the  fame  lib.  vi. 
he  is  at  pains  to  produce  examples- of  great  proficiency,  displayed  by  men  in  a  much  humbler  lank  o». 
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life  than  that  of  philofopheis  and  public  difputants. 


I  am,  dec. 


! 
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•  je&.  Manutius  was  contemporary  with  Crichton;  he  great  prefent  admiration,  and  high  expe&ations  with  Cricht#, 

was  clofely  conne&ed  with  him  in  friendfhip  ;  and  he  regard  to  his  future  attainments.  He  appears  to  have  0 

relates  feveral  things  on  his  own  perfonal  knowledge,  had  a  fine  perfon,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  ex-  Crim*Tar 

He  is  a  pofitive  and  undoubted  witnefs  with  refpeft  to  ercifes,  to  have  poffefled  a  peculiar  facility  in  learning  tai8‘ 

our  young  Scotfman’s  intclleftual  and  literary  exer-  languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and 

tions  at  Venice  and  at  Padua;  and  from  him  it  is  that  retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power  of 

■our  account  of  them  is  given  above.  Neverthelefs,  declamation,  a  fluency  of  fpeech,  and  a  readinefs  of  re¬ 
even  Aldus  Manutius  is  to  be  read  with  fome  degree  ply.  His  knowledge,  likewife,  was  probably  very  un- 

of  caution.  Dedications  are  apt  to  adume  the  ityle  common  for  his  years ;  arid  this,  in  conjunction  with 

of  exaggeration,  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  Manutius’ s  his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  fhine  in  public  dif- 

dedication  of  the  Paradoxa  Ciceronis  to  Crichton.  In  putation.  But  whether  his  knowledge  and  learning 

addition  to  the  general  language  of  fuch  addrefles,  were  accurate  or  profound,  may  juftly  be  queitioned  • 

he  might  be  carried  too  far  by  his  affeCtion  for  his  and  it  may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
friend,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  great  :  nor  arifen  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the 
was  the  younger  Aldus  eminent  for  deadinefs  and  literary  world.  It  will  always  be  refle&ed  upon  with  re¬ 
con  fillency  of  chara&er. .  It  is  even  faid  that  by  his  gret,  that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented  this 

imprudencies  he  fell  into  contempt  and  mifery.  But  matter  from  being  brought  to  the  ted  of  experiment.”' 

independently  of  any  confiderations  of  this  kind,  it  From  the  portraits  which  remain  of  Crichton,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  Manutius’s  narrative,  previoufiy  appears  that'  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beautiful 
to  Crichton’s  arrival  at  Venice,  could  not  be  derived  and  elegant,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  though  not 
from  perfonal  knowledge.  For  that  part  of  it  (which  mufcular  or  athletic,  were  well  proportioned,  and  fit- 
is  fufficiently  erroneous)  he  was  probably  indebted  to  ted  for  feats  of  agility.  The  following  catalogue  of 
Crichton  himfelf.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have  Crichton’s  works  is  given  by  Dempfter :  i.  0 dee  ad 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  whole  of  the  difputations  Laurentium  Majam  plures.  2.  Laudes  Patavina,  Carmen 
which  were  held  at  Padua  ;  for  fpeaking  of  his  young  extempore  effufum ,  cum  in  Jacobi  Moyfii  Cornelii  domo  ex-. 
friend’s  praife  of  ignorance,  he  relates,  that  thofe  w  ho  perimentum  ingenii  coram  tota  Academia frequentia ,  non  Jine 
were  prefent  told  him  afterwards  how  much  they  were  multorum Jlupore, facer et.  3.  Ignorationis  Laudatio ,  extern - 
druck  with  that  oration.  However,  at  the  other  dif-  porale  Thema  ibidem  redditum,poJlfex  horarum  difputationes9 
putation,  which  laded  three  days,  Manutius  feems  cer-  ut  prafentes  f omnia potius  fovere  quam  rem  fe  veram  videre 
tainly  to  have  attended  ;  for  he  concludes  his  accounts  ajfirmarinty  ait  Manutius .  4.  De  Appulfu  fuo  Venetias. 

of  it  with  faying,  that  he  was  not  only  the  advifer  5.  Odce  ad  Aldum  Manutium .  6.  Epiflola  ad  Diverfos . 

but  the  fpe&ator  of  Crichton’s  wonderful  conteds.  7.  Prafationes  folemnes  in  omnes  Scientias  facras  et profanas 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  dedication,  that  his  8.  Judicium  de  Philofophis .  9.  Errores  Ariftotelis.  10. 

extraordinary  abilities  were  not  univerfally  acknow-  Arma  an  Liter*  prajlant,  ControverJia  oratoria.  11.  Re- 
I edged  and  admired.  Some  there  were  who  detra&ed  futatio  Mathematicorum .  12.  A  Comedy  in  the  Italian 

from  them,  and  were  difpleafed  with  Manutius  for  fo  language. 

warmly  fupporting  his  reputation.  CRICK,  among  farriers,  is  when  a  horfe  cannot 

“  As  to  the  real  caufe  and  manner  of  out  young  turn  his  neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore 
Scotfman’s  death,  both  of  them  dill  remain  in  fome  right,  infomuch  that  he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the 
degree  of  obfeurity.  That  he  was  killed  in  a  ren-  ground  without  great  pain, 
counter  at  the  carnival  at  Mantua,  is  teffcified  by  too  CRICKET,  in  zoology".  See  Gryllus. 

many  authors  to  be  reafonably  doubted.  But  whether  Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  exercife  or  game, 

there  was  that  particular  malignity  on  the  part  of  Vin-  with  bats  and  a  ball, 
cenzo  di  Gonzago,  which  is  commonly  aferibed  to  Mole  Cricket .  See  Gryllotalpa. 

him,  may  be  confidered  as  uncertain.  CKICKL  ADE,  a  borough-town  of  Wiltshire, 

**  One  important  method  yet  remains  by  which  we  fituated  on  the  river  Ifis,  about  26  miles  fouth-wed  of 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  Crichton’s  Oxford.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
genius,  and  that  is  from  a  perufal  of  the  four  poems  Long.  1.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

©f  his  which  are  dill  preferved.  It  is,  however,  to  be  CRICOARYTANOIDYEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
feared,  that  thefe  will  not  exhibit  him  in  a  very  high  given  to  two  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  See  Anatomy, 
point  of  view.  Some  fancy,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  nO  1 1 6. 

to  be  difplayed  in  the  longed  of  his  poems,  which  was  CRICOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  la- 
written  on  occafion  of  his  approach  to  the  city  of  Ve-  rynx,  called  alfo  the  annular  cartilage .  It  occupies  the 
nice.  He  there  reprefents  a  Naiad  as  rifing  up  before  lowed  part  by  way  of  bafe  to  the  red  of  the  cartilages, 
him;  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Mufes  and  of  Minerva,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  it  the  afpera  arteria  adheres, 
directing  him  how  to  proceed.  But  this  is  a  fenti-  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  mufcles* 
ment  which  fo  eafily  prefents  itfelf  to  aclafiical  reader,  CRICOTHYROIDiEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  deferving  the  five  proper  mufcles  of  the  larynx.  Ibid. 
name  of  a  poetical  invention.  The  three  other  poems  C RIM-TARTARS,  a  people  of  Afia,  fo  called 
of  Crichton  have  dill  lefs  to  recommend  them.  Indeed  becaufe  they  originally  came  from  Crimea.  They 
his  verfes  will  not  dand  the  ted  of  a  rigid  examination  rove  from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of  padures,  their 
even  with  regard  to  quantity.  houfes  being  drawn  on  carts.  There  are  a  great  num- 

“  What  then  is  the  opinion  which  on  the  whole  we  ber  of  them  about  Adrachan,  to  which  place  they  dock 
are  to  form  of  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident  in  the  winter-time  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited  ter  the  city  :  for  this  reafon,  they  ered  huts  up  and 
N°  94*  down 
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down  in  the  open  fields ;  which  are 
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made  either  of  tion, 

hull-rufhes  or  reeds,  being  about  1 2  feet  in  diameter, 
of  a  round  form,  and  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  out 
the  fmoke.  Their  fuel  is  turf  or  cow-dung;  and,  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  cover  the  hut  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  fometimes  pafs  feveral  days  without 
flirring  out.  They  are  generally  of  fmall  ftature, 
with  large  faces,  little  eyes,  and  of  an  olive  eomplec- 
tion.  The  men  are  generally  fo  wrinkled  in  their 
faces,  that  they  look  like  old  women.  Their  com¬ 
mon  food  is  fifh  dried  in  the  fun,  which  ferves  them 
inflead  of  bread ;  and  they  eat  the  flefh  of  horfes  as 
well  as  camels.  Their  drink  is  water  and  milk,  efpe- 
cially  mares  milk,  which  they  carry  about  in  nafiy 
leathern-bags.  Their  garments  are  of  coarfe  grey 
cloth,  with  a  loofe  mantle  made  of  a  black  fheep’s 
fkin,  and  a  cap  of  the  fame.  The  women  are  clothed 
in  white  linen,  with  which  likewife  they  drefs  their 
heads,  hanging  a  great  many  Mofcovian  pence  about 
them  ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  hole  left  to  Rick 
feathers  in.  As  for  their  religion,  they  are  a  fort 
of  Mahometans  ;  but  do  not  coop  up  their  women 
like  the  Turks. 

Crim-tartary,  or  Crimea .  See  Crimea. 

CRIME  and  Punishment.  The  difcuffion  and 
adineafurement  of  crimes  and  punifhments  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law ;  or,  as  it  is 
more  ufually  denominated  in  England,  the  dodlrine  of 
the  pleas  of  the  crown  :  fo  called,  becaufe  the  king,  in 
whom  centres  the  majeftv  of  the  whole  community,  is 
fuppofed  by  the  law  to  be  the  perfon  injured  by  every 
infraction  of  the  public  rights  belonging  to  that  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  is  therefore  in  all  cafes  the  proper  profe- 
cutor  for  every  public  offence. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  jurifprudence, 
which  teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of 
every  crime,  and  adjufts  to  it  its  adequate  and  neceffary 
penalty,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  in  the  ftate.  For  no  rank  or  elevation  in  life, 
no  uprightnefs  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  circumfpedlion 
of  conduct,  fhould  tempt  a  man  to  conclude,  that  he 
may  not  at  fome  time  or  other  be  deeply  interefted  in 
thefe  refearches.  The  infirmities  of  the  beft  among 
us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  paflions  of  others,  the 
inftability  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  numberlefs  un- 
forefeen  events  which  the  compafs  of  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach  us  (upon  a  moment’s  reflection),  that 
to  know  with  precifion  what  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  forbidden,  and  the  deplorable  confequence3  to 
which  a  wilful  difobedience  may  expofe  us,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  univerfal  concern. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal 
lawq  ought  alfo  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature  in  properly  forming  and  enforcing  it.  It 
fhould  be  founded  upon  principles  that  are  permanent, 
uniform,  and  univerfal;  and  always  conformable  to 
the  dictates  of  truth  and  juftice,  the  feelings  of  huma¬ 
nity,  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind  :  though  it 
fometimes  (provided  there  be  no  trar.fgreflion  of  thefe 
eternal  boundaries)  may  be  modified,  narrowed,  or 
enlarged,  according  to  the  local  or  occafional  neceffi- 
•ties  of  the  Rate  which  it  is  meant  to  govern.  And 
yet,  either  from  a  want  of  attention  to  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  firR  concoction  of  the  laws,  and  adopting 
in  their  Read  the  impetuous  dictates  of  avarice,  ambi- 
VouV.  Part II. 
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and  revenge  ;  from  retaining  the  difeordant  po- Crime  and 
litical  regulations,  which  fuccefiive  conquerors  or  fac-  ^ent, 

tions  have  eRablifhed,  in  the  various  revolutions  of  go-  — ^ - » 

vernment ;  from  giving  a  laRing  efficacy  to  fanctions 
that  were  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  made  (as 
lord  Bacon  expreffes  it)  merely  upon  the  fpur  of  the 
occafion ;  or  from,  laftly,  too  haRily  employing  fuch 
means  as  are  greatly  difproportionate  to  their  end,  in 
order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fome  very  prevalent 
offence  ;  from  fome,  or  from  all,  of  thefe  caufes  it 
hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfect  than  the  civil. 

We  fliall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  enquiries 
concerning  the  local  conRitutions  of  other  nations ;  the 
inhumanity  and  miRaken  policy  of  which  have  been 
fufficiently  pointed  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their 

*-  But  even  with  us  in  Britain,  where  our  * A*,  Baren 
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crown-law  is  with  juRice  fuppofed  to  be  more  nearly 
,  ,  r  J.  .  1  qmeu,  Mar- 

advanced  to  perfection  ;  where  crimes  are  more  accu-  (Ju;sof  Bec- 

rately  defined,  and  penalties  lefs  uncertain  and  ar-  caria,  &c. 
bitrary  ;  where  all  our  accufatious  are  public,  and  our 
trials  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  where  torture  is  un¬ 
known,  and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  fuch  of  his 
equals,  againff  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  nor 
even  a  perfonal  diflike  ; — even  here  we  fhall  occafion  - 
ally  find  room  to  remark  fome  particulars  that  feem 
to  want  revifion  and  amendment.  Thefe  have  chief¬ 
ly  arifen  from  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to  fome 
rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  when  the  reafons 
have  ceafed  upon  which  thofe  rules  were  founded;  from 
not  repealing  fuch  of  the  old  penal  laws  as  are  either 
obfolete  or  abfurd  ;  and  from  too  little  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  in  framing  and  palling  new  ones.  The  enabling 
of  penalties  to  which  a  whole  nation  fhall  be  fubjedt, 
ought  not  to  be  left,  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  the 
paflions  or  interefls  of  a  few,  who  upon  temporary 
motives  may  prefer  or  fupport  fuch  a  bill ;  but  be 
calmly  and  maturely  confidered  by  perfons  who  know 
what  provifions  the  laws  have  already  made  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  mifehief  complained  of,  who  can  from  expe¬ 
rience  forefee  the  probable  confequences  of  thofe 
which  are  now  propofed,  and  who  will  judge  without 
paffion  or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil. 

It  is  never  utual  in  the  houfe  of  peers  even  to  read  a 
private  bill  which  may  affect  the  property  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  without  firR  referring  it  to  fome  of  the  learn-  # 
ed  judges,  and  hearing  their  report  thereon.  And 
furely  equal  precaution  is  neceffary,  when  laws  are 
to  be  eRablifhed,  which  may  affect  the  property,  the 
liberty,  and  perhaps  even  the  lives,  of  thoufands.  Had 
fuch  a  reference  taken  place,  it  is  impollible  that  in 
the  1 8th  century  it  could  ever  have  been  made  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime,  to  break  down  (however  malicioufly)  the 
mound  of  a  fifhpond,  whereby  any  fifh  fhall  efcape  ; 
or  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard.  Were 
even  a  committee  appointed  but  once  in  an  hundred 
years  to  revife  the  criminal  law,  it  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  hour  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  be  feen  for  one  month  in  the  company  of  peifons 
who  call  themfelves  or  are  called  Egyptians . 

It  is  true,  that  thefe  outrageous  penalties,  being 
feldom  or  never  inflicted,  are  hardly  known  to  be  the 
law  by  the  public  ;  but  that  rather  aggravates  the 
mifehief,  by  laying  a  fnare  for  the  unwary.  Yet  they  Blackjh 
cannot  but  occur  to  the  obfervation  of  any  one,  who  Comment, 
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hath  undertaken  the  talk  of  examining  the  great  out-  affords 
lines  of  our  law,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  fuch  a  one  to  hint  them 
with  decency  to  thofe  whofe  abilities  and  ftations 
enable  them  to  apply  the  remedy.  Proceed  we  now 
to  confider  (in  the  firft  place)  the  general  nature  of 
crimes . 

I.  A  crime,  or  mifdemeanour,  is  an  act  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbid¬ 
ding  or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition  com¬ 
prehends  both  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  ;  which,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  are  mere  fynonymous  terms  :  though, 
in  common  nfage,  the  word  “  crimes,,  is  made  to  de¬ 
note  fuch  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro¬ 
cious  dye  ;  while  fmaller  faults,  and  omiflions  of  lefs 
confequence,  are  comprized  under  the  gentler  name  of 
*c  misdemeanours”  only. 

The  diftindtion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  from  civil  injuries,  feems 
principally  to  confift  in  this:  that  private  wrongs,  or 
civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  confidered 
merely  as  individuals ;  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community,  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  community,  in  its  focial  aggregate  capaci¬ 
ty.  As  if  I  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  to  which 
the  law  has  given  him  a  right,  this  is  a  civil  injury,  and 
not  a  crime  ;]for  here  only  the  right  of  an  individual  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  public  which  of 
us  is  in  poffeflion  of  the  land  :  but  treafon,  murder, 
and  robbery,  are  properly  ranked  among  crimes  ;  fince, 
befides  the  injury  done  to  individuals,  they  ftrike  at 
the  very  being  of  fociety  ;  which  cannot  pofiibly  fub- 
fift,  where  actions  of  this  fort  are  fuffered  to  efcape 
with  impunity. 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury  :  every  pub¬ 
lic  offence  is  alfo  a  private  wrong,  and  fomewhat  more; 
it  affedls  the  individual,  and  it  likewife  affedls  the  com¬ 
munity.  Thus  treafon  in  imagining  the  king’s  death, 
involves  in  it  confpiracy  againft  an  individual,  which 
is  alfo  a  civil  injury  :  but  as  this  fpecics  of  treafon  in 
its  confequences  principally  tends  to  tlic  diffolution  of 
government,  and  the  deflrudlion  thereby  of  the  order 
and  peace  of  fociety,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  of 
the  higheft  magnitude.  Murder  is  an  injury  to  the 
life  of  an  individual ;  but  tlie  law  of  fociety  confiders 
principally  the  lofs  which  the  flate  fuflains  by  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicious  ex¬ 
ample  thereby  fet,  for  others  to  do  the  like.  Rob¬ 
bery  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  view  :  it  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  private  property  ;  but,  were  that  all,  a  civil 
fatisfadlion  in  damages  might  atone  for  it :  the  public 
mifehief  is  the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our 
laws  have  made  it  a  capital  offence.  In  thefe  grofs 
and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is  fwallowed 
up  in  the  public  :  we  feldom  hear  any  mention  made 
of  fatisfadlion  to  the  individual ;  the  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
community  being  fo  very  great.  And  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwife  avenged  than  by  forfei¬ 
ture  of  life  and  property,  it  is  impoffible  afterwards 
to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong  :  which 
can  only  be  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  ag- 
greffor.  But  there  are  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature, 
in  which  the  public  punifhment  is  not  fo  fevere,  but  it 
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room  for  a  private  compenfation  alfo  : 
herein  the  diflindlion  of  crimes  from  civil  injuries  is 
very  apparent.  For  infiance ;  in  the  cafe  of  battery, 
orbeating  another,  the  aggreffor  may  he  indi&ed  for 
this  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for  difuirhing  the  public 
peace,  and  be  punifhed  criminally  by  fine  and  impri- 
fonment :  and  the  party  beaten  may  alfo  have  his  pri¬ 
vate  remedy  by  adtion  of  trefpafs  for  the  injury,  which 
he  in  particular  fuitains,  and  recover  a  civil  fatisfac- 
tion  in  damages.  So  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a  public  nuifance, 
as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is  punilhable 
by  indidlment,  as  a  common  offence  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  all  his  majefly’s  fubjedls  :  but  if  any  In¬ 
dividual  fuftains  any  fpecial  damage  thereby,  as  la¬ 
ming  his  horfe,  breaking  his  carriage,  or  the  like, 
the  offender  may  be  compelled  to  make  ample  fat  if- 
fadlion,  as  well  for  the  private  injury  as  for  the  public 
wrong. 

II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  ge¬ 
neral  being  thus  afeertained  and  diftingnifhed,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  punifhments  :  Which  are  evils  or  inconvenien¬ 
ces  eonl’equent  upon  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  ;  be¬ 
ing  devifed,  denounced,  and  inflidted  by  human  laws, 
in  confequence  of  difobedience  or  inifbehaviour  in 
thofe,  to  regulate  whofe  condudl  fuch  laws  were  re- 
fptdiively  made.  And  herein  we  wall  briefly  confi¬ 
der  the  power,  the  end 9  and  the  meafure ,  of  human 
punifhment. 

I.  As  to  the  power  of  human  punifhment,  or  the 
right  of  the  temporal  legiflator  to  inflidt  diferetionary 
penalties  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  It  is  clear, 
that  the  right  of  punifhing  crimes  againft  the  law  of  CommCTitt 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  ftate  of  mere 
nature,  veiled  in  every  individual.  For  it  mill  be 
veiled  in  fomebody ;  otherwife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered 
to  put  them  in  execution  :  and  if  that  power  is  veiled 
in  any  one,  it  mufl  alfo  be  veiled  in  all  mankind  ; 
fince  all  are  by  nature  equal.  Whereof  the  firfl  mur¬ 
derer  Cain  was  fo  fenfible,  that  we  find  him  expreF 
fiug  his  apprehenfions,  that  whoever  fhould  find  him 
would  flay  him.  Iii  a  flate  of  fociety  this  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  iovercign  powrer ; 
whereby  men  are  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their 
own  caufes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go¬ 
vernment  was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power 
therefore  individuals  had  of  punifhing  offences  againft 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  veited  in  the  magi- 
flrate  alone  ;  who  bears  the  fword  of  juilice  by  the 
confent  of  the  wdiole  community.  And  to  this  pre¬ 
cedent  natural  power  of  individuals  mufl  be  referred 
that  right,  which  fome  have  argued  to  belong  to  eve¬ 
ry  flate  (though,  in  fa£t,  never  exercifed  by  any), 
of  punifning  not  only  their  own  fubjedls,  but  alfo  fo¬ 
reign  embaffadors,  even  with  death  itfelf ;  in  cafe 
they  have  offended,  not  indeed  againft  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  country,  but  againft  the  divine  laws  of 
nature,  and  become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives, 
for  their  guilt. 

As  to  offences  merely* againft  the  laws  of  fociety, 
which  are  only  mala  prohibit  a,  and  not  mala  in  fe ; 
the  temporal  magiftrate  is  alfo  empowered  to  infiiOt 
coercive  penalties  for  fuch  tranfgreflion  ;  and  this  by 
the  confent  of  individuals ;  who,  in  forming  focieties, 

3  did,. 
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I  Ime  and  did  either  tacitly  or  exprefsly  in  veil  the  fovereign 
I  puniili*  power  with  a  right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
!  obedience  to  them  when  made,  by  exercifing,  upon 

their  non-obfervance,  feverities  adequate  to  the  evil. 
The  lawfulnefs  therefore  of  punching  fuch  criminals  is 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which 
tliey  fufFer  was  made  by  their  own  confent ;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  original  contract  into  which  they  entered,, when 
fir  ft  they  engaged  in  fociety  ;  it  was  calculated  for,  and 
has  long  contributed  to,  their  own  fecurity. 

[This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred  by  uni- 
verfal  confent,  gives  to  the  ftate  exactly  the  fame 
power,  and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each 
individual  member  had  naturally  over  himfelf  or  o- 
thers.  Which  lias  occafioned  fome  to  doubt,  how  far 
a  human  legiflature  ought  to  inflidl  capital  punifhments 
for  pofitive  offences;  offences  againft  the  municipal  law 
onlv,  and  not  againft  the  law  of  nature  ;  fmce  no  in¬ 
dividual  has,  naturally,  a  power  of  in  ft  idling  death  upon 
himfelf  or  others  for  actions  in  themfelves  indifferent. 
With  regard  to  offences  mala  in  fe>  capital  punilh- 
meiits  are  in  fome  inftanes  infli&ed  by  the  immediate 
command  of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  ;  as,  in  the 
cafe  of  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah, 
their  common  anceftor  and  reprefentative,  “  Whofo 
fheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  fhall  his  blood  be 
“  filed.”  In  other  inftances  they  are  infli&ed  after 
the  example  of  the  Creator,  in  his  pofitive  code  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Jewifh  republic  ;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  crime  againft  nature.  But  they  are 
fometimes  in  Aided  without  fuch  exprefs  warrant  or 
example,  at  the  will  and  diferetion  of  the  human  le¬ 
giflature  ;  as  for  forgery,  for  theft,  and  fometimes  for 
offences  of  a  lighter  kind.  This  pradice  is  thus  jufti- 
fied  by  that  great  and  good  man  Sir  Matthew  Hale  : 
“  When  offences  grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  dan- 
“  gerous  to  a  kingdom  or  ftate,  deftruCtive  or  highly 
pernicious  to  civil  focieties,  and  to  the  great  infecu- 
ritv  and  dartger  of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants, 
“  fevere  punifhment  and  even  death  itfelf  is  neceffary 
to  be  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cafes  by  the  pru- 
u  dence  of  lawgivers.”  It  is  therefore  the  enormity, 
or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the  crime,  that  alone  can 
warrant  any  earthly  legiflature  in  putting  him  to  death 
that  commits  it.  It  is  not  its  frequency  only,  or  the 
difficulty  of  othervvife  preventing  it,  that  will  excufe 
our  attempting  to  prevent  it  by  a  wanton  effufion  of 
human  blood.  For  though  the  end  of  punifhment  is 
to  deter  men  from  offending,  it  never  can  follow  from 
thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate  and 
by  any  means  ;  fmce  there  may  be  unlawful  methods 
of  enforcing  obedience  even  to  the  jufteft  laws.  E- 
very  humane  legiflator  will  be  therefore  extremely 
cautious  of  eftablifhing  laws  that  infli&  the  penalty  of 
death,  efpecially  for  flight  offences,  or  fuch  as  are  mere¬ 
ly  pofitive.  He  will  expert  a  better  reafon  for  his 
fo  doing,  than  that  loofe  one  which  generally  is  given  ; 
that  it  is  found  by  former  experience  that  no  lighter 
penalty  will  be  effectual.  For  is  it  found  upon  far- 
tli*r  experience,  that  capital  punifhments  are  more 
effe&ual  ?  W as  the  vaft  territory  of  all  the  Ruffias 
worfe  regulated  under  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
than  under  her  more  fanguinary  predeceffors  ?  Is  it 
now,  under  Catherine  II.  lefs  civilized,  lefs  focial,  lefs 
fecure  ?  And  yet  we  are  allured,  that  neither  of  thefe 


illuflnous  prlnccffes  have,  throughout  their  whole  ad- Crime  mi 
miniftration,  infli&ed  the  penalty  of  death  :  and  the  panif1'* 
latter  has,  upon  full  perfuafion  of  its  being  ufelefs,  nay  mcnt 
even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  aboluhing  it  entire¬ 
ly  throughout  her  exteufive  dominions.  But  indeed, 
were  capital  punifhments  proved  by  experience  to  be 
a  fare  and  effectual  remedy,  that  would  not  prove  the 
neceffity  (upon  which  the  juftiee  and  propriety  de¬ 
pend)  of  infli&ing  them  upon  all  occafions  when  other 
expedients  fail.  It  is  feared  this  reafoning  would  ex¬ 
tend  a  great  deal  too  far.  For  inftance,  the  damage 
done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is  univer* 
fally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effectual. 

But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  juft 
for  the  legiflature  to  infliA  death  upon  every  obilinate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provifions  of  for¬ 
mer  ftatutes.  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not 
adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  fovereign 
that  thinks  ferioufly  can  never  juftify  fuch  a  law  to  the 
didtates  of  confcience  and  humanity.  To  fhed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow-creature  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  greateft  deliberation,  and  the  fulleft  convidlion  of 
our  own  authority  :  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God 
to  man  ;  which  neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  him,  unlefs  by  the  command  or  permiflion  of 
him  who  gave  it,  either  exprefsly  revealed,  or  collecled 
from  the  laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by  clear  and  indifpu- 
table  demonftration. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  legiflature  in  any  country  to  inforce  its  own  laws 
by  the  death  of  the  tranfgreffor,  though  perfons  of 
foine  abilities  have  doubted  it ;  but  only  to  fuggeft  a 
few  hints  for  the  confideration  of  fuch  as  are,  or  may 
hereafter  become,  legillators.  When  a  qneftion  a- 
rifes,  whether  death  may  be  lawfully  inflicted  for 
this  or  that  tranfgreflion,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws 
muft  decide  it  :  and  to  this  public  judgment  or  deci- 
fion  all  private  judgments  muft  fubmit ;  elfe  there 
is  an  end  of  the  firft  principle  of  all  fociety  and  go¬ 
vernment.  The  guilt  of  blood,  if  any,  muft  lie  at 
their  doors,  who  mifinterpret  the  extent  of  their  war¬ 
rant  ;  and  not  at  the  doors  of  the  fubjedl,  who  is 
bound  co  receive  the  interpretations  that  are  given  by 
the  fovereign  power. 

2.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  caufe,  of  human  punifh¬ 
ments.  This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expia¬ 
tion  for  the  crime  committed  ;  for  that  muft  be  left  to 
the  juft  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being  :  but  as  a 
precaution  againft  future  offences  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  is  effected  three  ways :  either  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  offender  himfelf ;  for  which  purpofc  all 
corporeal  punifhments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 
imprifonment,  are  inflicted :  or,  by  deterring  others 
by  the  dread  of  his  example  from  offending  in  the  like 
way,  “  ut  pxna  (as  Tally  expreffes  it)  ad  paucos , 

“  met  us  ad  o)nnes ,  perveniat ;  which  gives  rife  to  all 
ignominious  punifhments,  and  to  fuch  executions  of 
juftiee  as  arc  open  and  public  :  or,  laftly,  by  depriving 
the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  future  mif- 
chief ;  which  is  effected  by  either  putting  him  to 
death,  or  condemning  him  to  perpetual  confinement, 
flavery,  or  exile.  The  fame  one  end,  of  preventing 
future  crimes,  is  endeavoured  to  be  anfwered  by  each 
of  thefe  three  fpecies  of  punilhment.  The  public  gains 
3  Z  2  equal 
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Crime  and  equal  fecurity,  whether  the  offender  himfelf  be  a- 
Pumfh-  tended  by  wholefome  correction,  or  whether  he  be 
t  m^nt‘  difabled  from  doing  any  farther  harm  :  and  if  the  pe¬ 
nalty  fails  of  both  thefe  effects,  as  it  may  do,  {fill  the 
terror  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to  other 
citizens.  The  method,  however,  of  inflicting  punifh- 
ment  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  purpofe  it  is  meant  to  ferve,  and  by  no  means  to 
exceed  it :  therefore  the  pains  of  death,  and  perpetual 
difability  by  exile,  flavery,  or  imprifonment,  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  inflifted,  but  when  the  offender  appears  in¬ 
corrigible  :  which  may  be  collected  either  from  a  re¬ 
petition  of  minuter  offences  ;  or  from  the  perpetration 
of  fome  one  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  of  itfelf 
demonftrates  a  difpofition  without  hope  or  probability 
of  amendment:  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  public  to  defer  the  punifhment  of  fuch  a  criminal 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  perhaps  the 
worff  of  villanies. 

3.  As  to  the  meafure  of  human  punifhments.  From 
what  has  been  obferved  in  the  former  articles  we  may 
colleCt,  that  the  quantity  of  punifhment  can  never  be 
abfolutely  determined  by  any  Handing  invariable  rule  ; 
but  it  muff  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  legiflature 
to  inflid  fuch  penalties  as  are  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  fociety,  and  fuch  as  appear  to  be  the  bcfl 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution  againft  fu¬ 
ture  offences. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  what  fome  have  fo 
highly  extolled  for  its  equity,  the  lex  talionis  or  “  law 
of  retaliation,”  can  never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or 
permanent  rule  of  punifhment.  In  fome  cafes  indeed  it 
feems  to  be  didated  by  natural  reafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe 
.  of  confpiracies  to  do  an  injury,  or  falfe  accufations  of 
the  innocent ;  to  which  we  may  add  that  law  of  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  that  whoever  without  fufficient  caufe 
was  found  with  any  mortal  poifon  in  hiscuftody,  fliould 
himfelf  be  obliged  to  take  it.  But,  in  general,  the 
difference  of  perfons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or 
other  circumftances,  may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  retaliation  can  never  be  a 
proper  meafure  of  juftice.  If  a  nobleman  ffrikes  a 
peafant,  all  mankind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  juftice 
awards  a  return  of  the  blow,  it  is  more  than  a  juft 
compenfation.  On  the  other  hand,  retaliation  may 
fometimes  he  too  eafy  a  fentenee  ;  as,  if  a  man  mali- 
eioufly  fliould  put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who 
had  loft  one  before,  it  is  too  flight  a  punifhment  for  the 
maimer  to  lofe  only  one  of  his :  and  therefore  the  law 
of  the  Locrians,  which  demaded  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
was  in  thisinftance  judicioufly  altered  ;  by  decreeing,  in 
imitation  of  Solon’s  laws,  that  he  who  ftruck  out  the 
eye  of  a  one-eyed  man,  fhould  lofe  both  his  own  in  re¬ 
turn.  Bcfides,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that  will 
in  no  fliape  admit  of  thefe  penalties,  without  manifeft 
abfurdity  and  wickednefs.  Theft  cannot  be  punifhed 
by  theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  for¬ 
gery,  adultery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.  And  we 
may  add,  that  thofe  inftances,  wherein  retaliation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  ufed,  even  by  the  divine  authority,  do  not 
really  proceed  upon  the  rule  of  exa &  retribution,  by 
doing  to  the  criminal  the  fame  hurt  he  has  done  to  his 
neighbour,  and  no  more  ;  but  this  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  crime  and  punifhment  is  barely  a  confe- 


quence  from  fome  other  principle.  Death  is  ordered  Crime  a:  J 
to  be  punifhed  with  death  ;  not  becaufe  one  is  equiva-  Punilh. 
lent  to  the  other,  for  that  would  be  expiation,  and  not  nient* 
punifhment.  Nor  is  death  always  an  equivalent  for 
death  :  the  execution  of  a  needy  decrepid  aflaffm  is  a 
poor  fatisfa&ion  for  the  death  of  a  nobleman  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends, 
his  honours,  and  his  fortune.  But  the  reafon  upon 
which  this  fentenee  is  grounded  feems  to  be,  that, 
this  is  the  higheft  penalty  that  man  can  inflict,  and 
tends  moft  to  the  fecurity  of  the  world  ;  by  remo¬ 
ving  one  murderer  from  the  earth,  and  fetting  a  dread¬ 
ful  example  to  deter  others  :  fo  that  even  this  grand 
inftance  proceeds  upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of 
retaliation.  And  truly,  if  any  meafures  of  punifhment 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  fuflained  by  the  faf- 
ferer,  the  punifliment  ought  rather  to  exceed  than 
equal  the  injury:  fince  it  feems  contrary  to  reafon  and 
equity,  that  the  guilty  (if  convi&ed)  fhould  fuffer  no 
more  than  the  innocent  has  done  before  him ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  fuffering  of  the  innocent  is  paft  and  irrevo¬ 
cable,  that  of  the  guilty  is  future,  contingent,  and  liable 
to  be  efcaped  or  evaded.  With  regard  indeed  to  crimes 
that  are  incomplete,  which  confift  merely  in  the  in¬ 
tention,  and  are  not  yet  carried  into  a&,  as  confpira¬ 
cies  and  the  like  ;  the  innocent  has  a  chance  to  fruftrate 
or  avoid  the  villany,  as  the  confpirator  has  alfo  a 
chance  to  efcape  his  punifhment :  and  this  may  be  one 
reafon  why  the  lex  talionis  is  more  proper  to  be  in- 
fli&ed,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that  confift  in  intention, 
than  for  fuch  as  are  carried  into  a£t.  It  feems  indeed 
confonant  to  natural  reafon,  and  has  therefore  been 
adopted  as  a  maxim  by  feveral  theoretical  writers,  that 
the  punifhment,  due  to  the  crime  of  which  one  falfely 
accufes  another,  fhould  be  inflicted  on  the  perjured  in¬ 
former.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  once  attempted 
to  introduce  into  England  the  law  of  retaliation,  it  was 
intended  as  a  punifhment  for  fuch  only  as  preferred 
malicious  accufations  againft  others ;  it  being  enadfed  by 
ftatute  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18.  that  fuch  as  preferred  any 
fuggeftions  to  the  king’s  great  council  fhould  put  in 
fureties  of  taliation  ;  that  is,  to  incur  the  fame  pain 
that  the  other  fhould  have  had,  in  cafe  the  fuggeftion. 
were  found  untrue.  But,  after  one  year’s  experience,, 
this  punifliment  of  taliation  was  reje&ed,  and  imprifon¬ 
ment  adopted  in  its  Head. 

But  though  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that 
there  cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method  of 
rating  the  quantity  of  punifhments  for  crimes,  by  any 
onemniform  rule  ;  but  they  mull  be  referred  to  the  will 
and  diferetion  of  the  legiflative  power  yet  there  are 
fome  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  the  crime,  that  may  be  of  fome  afiiftance 
in  allotting  it  an  adequate  punifliment. 

As,  firft,  with  regard  to  the  objedf  of  it :  for  the. 
greater  and  more  exalted  the  objedl  of  an  injury  is, 
the  more  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  injury,, 
and  of  courfe  under  this  aggravation  the  punifhment 
fhould  be  more  fevere.  Therefore  treafon  in  con- 
fpiring  the  king’s  death  is  (in  Britain)  punifhed  with 
greater  rigour  than  even  a&ually  killing  any  pri¬ 
vate  fubjedi.  And  yet,  generally,  a  defign  to  tranf- 
grefs  is  not  fo  flagrant  an  enormity  as  the  actual 
completion  of  that  defign.  For  evil,  the  nearer  we 
approach  it,  is  the  more  difagreeable  and  fhockingy 
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;r; me  and  fo  that  it  requires  more  obftinacy  in  wickednefs  to 
Punifh-  perpetrate  an  unlawful  a&ion,  than  barely  to  ent;er- 
ment‘  tain  the  thought  of  it :  and  it  is  an  encouragement 
T  to  repentance  and  remorf* ,  even  till  the  laft  ftage  of 
any  crime,  that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retrafl ;  and  that 
if  a  man  flops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  him  than  if 
he  proceeds  :  for  which  reafons  an  attempt  to  rob,  to 
ravifh,  or  to  kill,  is  far  lefs  penal  than  the  actual  rob¬ 
bery,  rape,  or  murder.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  treaibnable 
confpiracy,  the  objedf  whereof  is  the  king’s  majefly, 
the  bare  intention  will  deferve  the  higheft  degree  of 
feverity  :  not  beeaufe  the  intention  is  equivalent  to 
the  a£t  itfelf ;  but  beeaufe  the  greatefl  rigour  is  no 
more  than  adequate  to  a  treasonable  purpofe  of  the 
heart,  and  there  is  no  greater  left  to  inflict  upon  the 
a&ual  execution  itfelf. 

Again  :  The  violence  of  paffion,  or  temptation,  may 
fometimes  alleviate  a  ciime  ;  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger, 
is  far  more  worthy  of  compafiion,  than  when  commit¬ 
ted  through  avarice,  or  to  fupply  one  in  luxurious  ex- 
ceffcs.  To  kill  a  man  upon  fudden  and  violent  refen t- 
meet  is  lefs  penal  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice.  The 
age,  education,  and  character,  of  the  offender;  the  re¬ 
petition  (or  otherwife)  of  the  offence;  the  time,  the 
place,  the  company  wherein  it  was  committed  ;  all 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  incidents,  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  the  crime  (a). 

Farther:  As  punifhments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reafonable  that 
among  crimes  of  different  natures  thofe  fhould  be  molt 
Severely  punifhed,  which  are  the  moft  deftrudtive  of 
the  public  fafety  and  happinefs;  and,  among  crimes  of 
an  equal  malignity,  thole  which  a  man  lias  the  mod 
frequent  and  eafy  opportunities  of  committing,  which 
cannot  be  fo  ealily  guarded  againft  as  others,  and 
which  therefore  the  offender  has  the  ftrongeff  induce¬ 
ment  to  commit :  according  to  what  Cicero  obferves, 
Ea  funt  ani m advert en da  peccata  maxime ,  qua  difficiHime 
pracaventuri  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  fervant  to  rob  his 
matter  is  in  more  cafes  capital  than  for  a  ftranger.  If 
a  fervant  kills  his  mailer,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  treafon  ;  in 
another  it  is  only  murder.  To  fteal  a  handkerchief,  or 
other  trifle  of  above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  privately 
from  one’s  perfon,  is  made  capital  ;  but  to  carry  off  a 
load  of  corn  from  an  open  field,  though  of  fifty  times 
greater  value,  is  punifhed  with  tranfportation  only. 
And  in  the  ifland  of  Man  this  rule  was  formerly  carried 
fo  far,  that  to  take  away  an  horfe  or  an  ox  was  there 
no  felony,  but  a  trefpafs,  beeaufe  of  the  difficulty  in 
that  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  tshem  off : 
but  to  iteal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  which  is  eafily  done,  w7as 
a  capital  mifdemeanour,  and  the  offender  was  punifhed 
with  death.  r 

Laftly,  as  a  conclufion  to  the  wdiole,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  punifhments  of  unreafonable  feverity,  efpe- 
cially  when  jndifcriminately  inflicted,  have  lefs  effect 
in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a 
people,  than  fuch  as  are  more  merciful  in  general,  yet 
properly  intermixed  with  due  diftinflions  of  feverity. 


It  is  the  fentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  feems  Crime  and 
to  have  well  ftudied  the  fprings  of  human  adtion,  that 
crimes  are  more  effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty 
than  by  the  feverity  of  punifhment ;  for  the  excefiive 
feverity  of  laws  (fays  Montefquieu)  hinders  their  exe¬ 
cution.'  When  the  punifhment  furpaffes  all  meafure, 
the  public  will  frequently  prefer  impunity  to  it.  Thus 
alfo  the  flatute  i  Mar.  ft.  i.  c.  I.  recites  in  its  pre¬ 
amble,  "  that  the  ftate  of  every  king  confifts  more  af- 
furedly  in  the  love  of  the  Subject  towards  their  princer 
than  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains ; 
and  that  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  without  great  penalties,  are  more  often 
obeyed  and  kept  than  laws  made  with  extreme  punifh- 
ments.”  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nation  if  the  fub- 
fequent  practice  of  that  deluded  princefs  in  matters  of 
religion,  had  been  correfpondent  to  thefe  fentiments 
of  herfelf  and  parliament  in  matters  of  ftate  and  go¬ 
vernment !  We  may  further  cbferve,  that  Sanguinary 
laws  are  a  bad  fymptom  of  the  diftemper  of  any  ftate, 
or  at  leaft  of  its  wreak  ’conftitution.  The  laws  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  decemviri , 
were  full  of  cruel  punifhments  :  the  Porcian  law,  which 
exempted  all  citizens  from  fentence  of  death,  filently 
abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic  flou- 
rifhed  :  under  the  emperors  fevere  punifhments  were 
revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

It  is,  moieover,  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the 
fame  punifhment  to  crimes  of  different  malignity.  A 
multitude  of  fanguinary  laws  (befides  the  doubt  that 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewife  prove  a  manifeft  defedl  either  in  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflative,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive,  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  argues  a  want  of  folid  fkill,  to  apply  the 
fame  univerfal  remedy,  the  uitimum  fupplicium ,  to  every 
cafe  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  much  eafier 
to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind  ;  yet  that  magi- 
ftrate  muft  be  efleemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel  fur- 
geon,  who  cuts  off  every  limb  w^hich  through  igno¬ 
rance  or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.  It  has 
been  therefore  ingenioufly  propofed,  that  in  every  ftate 
a  fcale  of  crimes  fhould  be  formed,  with  a  correfpond- 
ing  fcale  of  punifhments,  defeending  from  the  greatefl 
to  the  leaft.  But  if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet 
at  leaft  a  wife  legiflator  will  mark  the  principal  divi- 
fions,  and  not  alfign  penalties  of  the  firft  degree  to  of¬ 
fences  of  an  inferior  rank.  Where  men  fee  no  diftine- 
tion  made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of  punifhment, 
the  generality  will  be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  di- 
ftin£tion  in  the  guilt.  Thus  in  France  the  punifhment 
of  robbery,  either  with  or  without  murder,  is  the  fame: 
hence  it  is,  that  though  perhaps  they  are  therefore 
Subject  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  never  rob  but 
they  alfo  murder.  In  China  murderers  are  cut  to  pie¬ 
ces,  and  robbers  not :  hence  in  that  country  they  never 
murder  on  the  highway,  though  they  often  rob.  And 
in  Britain,  befides  the  additional  terrors  of  a  fpeedy 
execution,  and  a  fubfequent  expofure  or  diffe£tion, 

robbers 


(a)  Thus  Dcmofthenes  (in  his  oration  againft  Midias)  finely  woiks  up  the  aggravations  of  the  infults-  bfe 
had  received.  “  I  was  abufed  (fays  he)  by  my  enemy,  in  cold  blood,  out  of  malice,  not  by  heat  of. 
“  w  ine,  in  the  morning, ’publicly,  before  ftrangers- as  well  as  citizens  ;  and  that  in  thee  temple,  whither 
f6  the  duty  of  my  office  called  me.” 
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Crime  and  robbers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportation,  which  feldom 


i$  extended  to  murderers.  This  has  the  fame  effedl 
here  as  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  afTaffination 
and  (laughter. 

Yet  though  in  this  inftance  we  may  glory  in  the 
wifdom  of  our  law,  we  fhall  find  it  more  difficult  to 
juftify  the  frequency  of  capital  punifhment  to  be  found 
therein;  in flidted  (perhaps  inattentively)  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fucceffive  independent  ftatutes,  upon  crimes 
very  different  in  their  natures.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  among  the  variety  of  adlions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than  160  have  been 
declared  by  adl  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy 
of  inftant  death.  So  dreadful  a  lift,  inftead  of  diminifh- 
ing,  increafes  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured, 
through  compaffion;.  will  often  forbear  to  profecute  ; 
juries,  through  compaffion,  will  fometimes  forget  their 
oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  offence  ;  and  judges,  through  compaffion, 
will  refpite  one  half  of  the  convidls,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  fo  many  chances  of 
efcaping,  the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the 
multitude  that  fuffer  :  he  boldly  engages  in  fome  de- 
fperate  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his  vices  ; 
and  if  unexpedledly  the  hand  of  juftice  overtakes  him, 
he  deems  himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  laft 
a  facrifice  to  thofe  laws  which  long  impunity  has  taught 
him  to  contemn. 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  punifhment,  fee  Ar¬ 
raignment;  Trial,  and  the  references  therefrom; 
Conviction;  Judgment;  Attainder;  Corruption 
of  Blood;  Forfeiture;  Execution;  tliefeveial  Crimes 
under  their  refpedlive  names;  and  Law,  Part  II.  exxii. 
el  feq.  and  Part  III.  clxxxvi. 

Perfons  capable  or  incapable  cf  committing  Crimes  ;  or 
(which  is  all  one)  of  fuffering  the  cenfures  of  the  law 
upon  the  commiffion  of  forbidden  adls. 

All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excufes  which  protedl  the 
committer  of  a  forbidden  adl  from  the  punifhment 
which  is  otherwife  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced 
to  this  fingle  confideration,  the  want  or  defedl  of  will. 
An  involuntary  a 61,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  fo 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt :  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  when  it  lias  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid 
the  fadt  in  queftion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 
human  adlion  s  either  praifeworthy  or  culpable.  In¬ 
deed,  to  make  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human 
laws,  there  muft  be  both  a  will  and  an  adl.  For 
though,  in  foro  confckntia ,  a  fixed  defign  or  will  to 
do  an  unlawful  adl  is  almoft  as  heinous  as  the  commif¬ 
fion  of  it ;  yet  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fearch  the 
heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  otherwife 
than  as  they  are  demonftrated  by  outward  adtions,  it 
therefore  cannot  punifh  for  what  it  cannot  know.  For 
which  reafon,  in  all  temporal  jurifdidlions,  an  overt  adl, 
or  fome  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  depravity  of  the 
will,  before  the  man  is  liable  to  punifhment.  And  as 
a  vitious  will  without  a  vitious  a C\  is  no  civil  crime ; 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unwarrantable  adl  without 
a  vitious  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  conftitute 
a  crime  againft  human  laws,  there  muft  be,  firft,  a  vi¬ 
tious*  will;  and,  fecondly,  an  unlawful  adl  confequent 
upon  fuch  vitious  will. 
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Now  there  are  three  cafes  in  which  the  will  does 
not  join  with  the  adl:  i.  When  there  is  a  defedl  cf1, 
underftanding.  For  where  there  is  no  difeernment, 
there  is  no  choice  ;  and  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  adl  of  the  will,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
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but  a  determination  of  oue’s  choice  to  do  or  to  ab* 
ftain  from  a  particular  adlion  :  he,  therefore,  that  has 
no  underftanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  con- 
dud!.  2.  Where  there  is  underftanding  and  will  fuf- 
ficient  refiding  in  the  party,  but  not  called  forth  and 
exerted  at  the  time  of  the  adlion  done  ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  all  offences  committed  by  chance  or  ignorance. 
Here  the  will  fits  neuter,  and  neither  concurs  with  the 
adl  nor  difagrees  to  it.  3,  Where  the  adlion  is  con- 
liiained  by  fome  outward  force  and  violence.  Here 
the  will  counteiadls  the  deed  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  con¬ 
curring  with,  that  it  loaths  and  difagrees  to  what  the 
man  is  obliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy, 
and  intoxication,  fall  under  the  firft  clafs ;  misfortune 
and  ignorance  may  be  referred  to  the  lecond ;  and 
compulfion  or  neceffity  may  properly  rank  in  the  third. 
See  Infancy,  Idiocy,  Drunkenness,  Misfor¬ 
tune,  Ignorance,  Necessity. 

CRIMEA,  or  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  the  Cher - 
fonefus  Taurica ,  a  peninfula  fituated  diredlly  to  the  fouth 
of  St  Petersburg,  between  the  51ft  and  55th  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  in  46  of  longitude.  Its  fouthern  and 
weftern  coafts  lie  in  the  Etixine,  its  northern  and  eaft- 
ern  in  the  Rotten  Sea  and  the  Palus  Masotis.  It  is 
joined,  however,  to  the  continent  on  the  north  by  a 
fmall  neck  of  land  not  more  than  fix  miles  broad.  This 
peninfula  has  been  known  more  than  3000  years  fince 
the  firft  naval  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  a  llory, 
though  mixed  with  fable,  yet  well  founded  in  its  prin¬ 
cipal  fadls.  The  mountainous  parts  were  inhabited  by 
the  Tauri,  probably  a  colony  of  Scythians  ;  and  its 
coafts  on  the  weft,  the  eaft,  and  the  fouth,  by  Greeks. 
The  Scythians  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates;  the 
Greeks  by  the  Sarmatians ;  and  thefe  again  by  the 
Alani  and  Goths,  a  northern  hord  of  Scythians.  The 
Hungarians,  the  Coffacks,  and  Tartars,  l'ucceeded  in 
their  turn;  while  the  Genoefe,  in  the  12th  century, 
held  a  temporary  and  precarious  pofftffion  of  the  lea- 
ports,  which  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turks 
in  1475.  At  the  peace  of  1774,  l^e  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  were  declared  independent ;  and  in  17-83,  this 
peninfula  was  united  to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

From  the  above-mentioned  iflhmus,  on  which  is 
built  the  fortiefs  of  Or-kapi  or  Perekop,  to  the  firft 
riling  of  the  hill  at  Karafubafar,  the  country  is  one 
continued  flat ;  elevating  itfelf,  by  an  eafy  gradation, 
to  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  peninfula  and  the  fhore  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  furface  of  the  foil  is  almoft  all  of  one  kind,  a  red- 
difh-grey  loam  ;  on  digging,  you  find  it  more  or  lefs 
mixed  with  a  black  earth,  and  the  hills,  abound  with 
marie.  The  whole  flat,  from  Perekop  to  the  river 
Salgir,  which  may  be  an  extent  of  80  miles,  is  full  of 
fait  marffies  and  lakes;  from  whence  the  neighbouring 
Ruffian  governments,  as  well  as  the  Crim  itfelf,  Ana¬ 
tolia,  arid  Eeffarabia,  are  fupplied  with  fait.  The 
molt  remarkable  of  thefe  lakes  are  five  in  number : 
Koflof  and  Kefta,  fo  called  after  the  towns  near  which 
they  lie,  are  very  large;  the  Tufla,  about  15  verfts 
from  Perekop,  on  the  road  from  Keffa;  the  Red  Lake, 
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Crimea,  not  far  from  the  lad  mentioned  ;  and  the  Black  Lake. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  fwamps  and  lakes, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  get  fait  for  their  own  con- 
fumption. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  peninfula  is  fo  level  that  a 
man  may  travel  over  the  half  of  it  without  meeting 
with  a  river,  or  even  the  fmalleft  brook.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  villages,  therefore,  make  a  pit  in  the  yard 
of  every  houle  for  receiving  the  rain  or  the  water  that 
runs  from  the  bibs.  The  whole  tract  is  bare  ot  every 
kind  of  tree.  Not  a  bufh  or  a  bramble  is  to  be  feen, 
and  the  herbage  is  extremely  fcanty.  This,  however, 
does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  luifruitfulnefs  of 
the  place,  as  from  the  vaft  herds  of  cattle  which  rove 
the  whole  year  long  from  place  to  place  ;  by  which 
means  all  the  grafs  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn,  no 
fooner  appears  through  the  long  droughtwhich  fucceeds 
the  rainy  feafou,  but  it  is  immediately  devoured  or  trod¬ 
den  down.  The  uuiverfal  prevalence  of  this  cuftom  of 
keeping  cattle  to  wander  up  and  down,  joined  to  the 
flothfulnefs  of  the  Tartars,  with  their  inaptitude  and 
averfioii  to  agriculture,  is  the  reafon  of  the  total  ne- 
gle&  of  that  fcience  here.  Otherwife,  were  the  land 
divided  into  portions  and  properly  managed,  there* 
would  be  a  fuificiency  for  the  cattle,  and  the  reft  would 
be  fruitful  in  corn  and  grain.  By  this  me?ns  alone 
the  Crim  would  become  a  fertile  country,  and  110  na¬ 
tural  defe£l  would  be  found  in  oppofition  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  of  this  is  well  known 
by  their  neighbours;  where,  of  a  hundred  Tartars, 
one  perhaps  follows  hufbandry,  who  finds  it  to  anfwer 
to  fo  much  profit,  that  he  has  not  only  enough  for  his 
own  ufe,  but  wherewith  to  fell  to  the  ninety-nine. 

This  peninfula,  which  is  indeed  but  a  little  diftridf, 
yet,  from  the  many  advantages  conferred  upon  it  by 
nature,  may  be  efteemed  peculiarly  rich,  is  divided  in¬ 
to  the  hilly  country  and  the  flat.  The  latter,  which 
extends  from  Perekop  to  Ivoflof  and  the  river  Bulganak, 
to  Karafubafar,  Kefra,  and  Yenicali,  is  ftrewn  here 
and  there  with  little  Tartar  villages,  maintained  by 
cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fait  lakes.  The  high¬ 
lands,  or  hilly  country,  form  the  fonthern  part  of  the 
Crim,  along  the  flraight  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
flretching  weftward,  in  a  right  line  from  ICefFa,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Belbek.  Thefe  hills  are  compofed  of  lay¬ 
ers  of  chalk  ;  which,  in  the  headlands  and  promonto¬ 
ries,  is  foft,  but  more  inland  quite  hard.  The  ftrata 
of  the  higheft  hills  are  like  thofe  of  the  promontories, 
and  take  a  dire&ion  from  north  to  fouth.  Thefe,qua- 
litiea  of  the  ftrata  prevail  not  throughout  the  whole 
hills,  but  only  in  the  large  and  lofty  ones ;  fuch  as  the 
two  that  rife  near  Karafubafar,  and  one  very  high  by 
Achmetfched,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aktau.  The 
other  ftnaller  hills  lie  fcattcred  and  difperfed,  but  take 
the  names  of  the  greater  ones,  to  which  they  feem  to 
belong  ;  as  the  great  ridge  of  Caucafus  does,  which 
extends  beyond  the  JDonau,  through  Bulgaria,  and  arc 
named  Palkans . 

All  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  nature  has  favoured 
thefe  highland  countries  with  great  advantages,  and 
biefTed  them  with  abundance  of  all  things.  A  number 
of  fprings  that  flow  from  the  mountains  form  the  two 
conliderable  rivers  Salgir  and  Karafu,  which  run  into 
the  Rotten  Sea.  The  former,  which  takes  its  rife 
from  a  cavern  in  a  high  hill  near  Achmetfched,  falls 


ftraight  into  the  plain  below,  and  waters  a  great  part  Crimea, 
of  the  Crim  ;  the  other,  commencing  behind  Karafu-  — 
bafar,  falls  likewife  into  the  plain,  and  mingles  with 
the  Salgir.  There  are  many  other  little  rivers  and 
breams,  which  run  eaftward,  and  either  join  the  two 
forementioned,  or  fall  immediately  into  the  Rotten 
Sea.  All  the  ftreams,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
hills,  which  begin  at  Keffa,  and  proceed  in  a  chain  of 
the  fame  height,  flow  to  the  north  or  the  north- eaft, 
excepting  the  one  behind  Achmetfched,  where  the 
great  mountain  Aktau  is,  which  falls  on  the  other  fider. 
this  river,  rifing  on  the  northern  fide  of  this  mountain, 
flows,  as  was  before  obferved,  towards  the  north-eaft, 
to  the  Salgir  and  the  Rotten  Sea  ;  as  likewife  thofe 
which  fpring  on  the  weftern  fide,  take  their  ccurfe 
weftward  to  the  Bulganak,  and  thence  flraight  to  the 
Black  Sea  ;  which  alfo  receives  all  the  other  little  ri¬ 
vers  that  arife  from  thefe  hills,  as  the  Amma,  the 
Katfcha,  the  Belbek,  the  Kafnlkioi,  &c. 

The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  woods  fit  for 
the  purpofe  of  fhip  building,  and  contain  plenty  of 
wild  beads.  The  valleys  coiifift  of  fine  arable  land;  on 
the  fides  of  the  hills  grow  corn  and  vines  in  great, 
abundance,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  mines.  But  thefe 
mountaineers  are  as  carelefs  and  negligent  as  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  deferts  ;  flighting  all  thefe  advantages  ; 
and,  like  their  brethren  of  the  lowlands,  are  fufficiently 
happy  if  they  are  in  poffeffion  of  a  fat  fheep  and  as 
much  bread  as  ferves  them  to  eat. 

About  20  years  ago  this  pen  nfula  was  uncommonly1 
full  of  inhabitants  and  wealth.  They  reckoned  at  that 
time  at  lead  1200  villages;  but,  from  the  late  troubles 
in  the  Crim,  it  has  loft  more  than  a  third  part  of  its, 
inhabitants;  and  now,  wherever  we  turn,  we  meet  with, 
the  ruins  of  large  villages  and  dwellings.  The  people 
were  compofed  of  various  nations,  who  lived  together 
under  the  Tartars  in  the  mod  unbounded  freedom;  but 
in  the  late  Turkifh  war  they  either  put  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  Ruffian  government,  and  were  transferred  to 
that  empire,  or  fled  to  Abcafia  and  the  Tfchirkaffian 
hills. 

The  houfes  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  the  villages, 
are  for  the  moft  part  of  fquare  timbers,  having  the  in  - 
ter  ft  ices  filled  with  brick  work,  if  the  poffeffor  can  af¬ 
ford  it,  and  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  with  turf.  The 
chinks  and  crannies  are  made  tight  with  clay,  and  then 
plaftered  within  and  without.  The  covering  is  com¬ 
monly  either  of  brick  or  of  turfs.  Only  the  medcheds^ 
minarets,  and  baths,  are  of  done,  and  a  few  extreme¬ 
ly  handfome  of  marble.  They  have  chimnies  in  the 
chambers,  at  which  they  likewife  drefs  their  viduals  ; 
but  ftoves  in  the  Ruffian  manner  none-  In  extreme 
frofts  a  great  iron  pan  of  charcoal  is  brought  into  the- 
room,  for  making  it  comfortable.  Their  cuftom  is, 
to  fit  upon  low  fofas,  with  Turkifh  coverings  and  cu- 
fhions,  or  upon  a  clay  fear,  fomewhat  railed  above  the 
earth,  and  fpread  with  a  carpet.  In  thefe  rooms  are 
cupboards  and  chefts,  often  covered  with  cufhions,  to 
ferve  as  feats  ;  in  which  they  keep  their  gold,  lilver, 
and  valuables.  Such  are  the  inner  apartments  or  ha- 
rams,  in  which  the  women  generally  live  ;  the  others 
are  not  fo  fine.  Thefe  contain  only  a  fofa,  or  a  hank 
of  clay  covered  with  a  carpet,  as  in  the  chimney 
rooms. 

.The  rich  Taitars?  and  their  nobility  or  murzas  (ex¬ 
citing. 
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cepting  only  fuch  as  are  about  tbe  perfon  of  the  khan), 
commonly  dwell  all  the  year  round  in  the  country, 
coming  only  to  town  when  they  have  bufinefs  there. 
There  are  but  few  towns  in  the  Crim,  at  l^aft  in  com* 
parifon  of  its  former  population.  The  Krimlkoi  Tar¬ 
tars  have  no  tribunal  of  juftice,  controverlies  and  quar¬ 
rels  being  feldom  heard  of  among  them  ;  and  if  a  dif- 
pute  fhould  arife,  it  is  immediately  fettled  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Koran.  Little  differences  in  the  villages  inevi¬ 
tably  happening  about  property,  or  other  matters  not 
taken  notice  of  in  that  code,  are  amicably  adjufted  by 
the  eldermen  or  abefes;  but  in  the  towns  all  weighty 
concerns,  excepting  the  fingle  cafe  of  murder  or  homi¬ 
cide,  are  brought  before  the  kaimakan  or  command¬ 
ant,  who  fettles  them  abfolutely  without  appeal. 

The  refidence  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  was  for¬ 
merly  Bachtfchifarai,  in  which  city  they  held  their  feat 
for  upwards  of  200  years.  They  went  thither  from 
Efki-Crim,  or  Old  Crim,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ge- 
noefe,  upon  Bengli  Ghireikhan’s  plundering  the  fea- 
ports,  and  driving  all  the  Genoefe  from  their  ftations. 
Before  Efki-Crim,  and  indeed  upon  the  firft  coming 
of  the  Tartars  into  this  peninfula,  the  fovereign  refi¬ 
dence  was  at  Koflof ;  but  here  they  remained  not  long. 
Under  the  late  khan  Shagin  Ghirei  it  was  held  at  Kef- 
fa,  the  ancient  Theodofia ;  which  is  10  miles  diftant 
from  Efki-Crim,  faid  to  be  the  Cimmerium  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

The  principal  cities  or  towns  of  the  Crimea  are  : 
I.  Bachtfchifarai ,  an  extenfive  and  wealthy  city,  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  vale  between  two  high  mountains,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  gardens.  From  this  circum- 
flance  it  has  its  name  ;  bachtfchi  fignifying  in  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  language  “  a  garden,”  and  farai  a  palace.” 
It  formerly  contained  3000  houfes,  and  many  fumptu- 
ous  medfcheds.  The  palace  of  the  khans,  with  it3 
gardens  and  ponds,  were  much  improved  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Khan  Kerim  Girei,  under  whofe  govern¬ 
ment  the  laft  Turkifh  war  took  its  rife.  In  this  palace 
is  the  burial  place  of  all  the  khans  of  Crimea,  wherein 
all  the  khans  that  have  reigned  here  lie  interred.  The 
fine  Krimfkoi  vines,  with  their  large  clufters  of  grapes, 
grow  in  great  plenty  all  about  this  town,  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  other  delicious  fruits,  from  whence  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  Rufiia  are  fupplied.  2.  Kejfay  the 
prefect  refidence  of  the  khans,  flands  on  the  fhore  of 
a  large  harbour  in  the  Black  Sea.  Its  fite  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  i6  mantled 
by  a  flone  wall,  fortified  by  feveral  towers,  and  encom- 
pafTed  by  a  deep  ditch.  On  both  fides  of  the  city  for¬ 
merly  flood  caftles,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  lofty 
turret  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  lignals  by  fire.  Before 
the  wall  were  wide  extended  fuburbs ;  containing, 
among  other  confiderable  buildings,  medfcheds,  church¬ 
es  for  the  Greek  and  Armenian  worfhip  ;  of  all  which 
now  only  the  vefliges  remain.  The  caftles  and  towers 
lie  alfo  in  ruins  ;  and  not  one  third  part  of  the  houfes 
of  the  city  itfelf  are  now  remaining,  and  thofe  chiefly 
built  of  materials  taken  from  the  aforefaid  ruins.  They 
formerly  reckoned  KefFa  to  contain  4000  houfes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fuburbs,  with  a  number  of  medfcheds  and 
Chriftian  churches  ;  but  this  number  has  been  much 
diminifhed  by  the  laft  Furkifh  war.  The  prefent inha¬ 
bitants  confitl  moftly  of  Tartars;  who  carry  on  a  trade 
bv  r.o  means  inccnfiderable,  in  commodities  brought 
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from  Turkey.  The  late  khan,  an  intelligent  and  en¬ 
lightened  perfonage,  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  re¬ 
fidence,  and  brought  hither  the  mint  from  Bachtfchi¬ 
farai,  built  himfelf  a  palace,  and  ere&ed  a  divan,  which 
affembled  three  times  a-week,  and  the  fourth  time  wa3 
held  in  the  palace  of  the  khan,  in  which  he  always 
perfonally  affifled.  Here  is  alfo  a  cuftomhoufe,  the 
management  of  which  is  farmed  out.  3.  Karafubafar> 
likewife  a  very  rich  city  in  former  times,  flands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mountains,  about  half-way  between 
Keffa  and  Bachtfchifarai.  It  is  a  large  trading  town; 
contains  a  confiderable  number  of  dwelling-houfes  and 
medfcheds,  but  the  greatefl  part  of  them  in  decay,  and 
many  fine  gardens.  This  place  is  the  moft  famous  in 
all  the  Crim  for  its  trade  in  horfes,  and  has  a  market 
once  a-week  for  that  article  of  traffic  ;  to  which  are 
likewife  brought  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  oxen, 
cows,  camels,  and  fhee'p,  for  fale.  Near  this  city  flows 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Crim,  called  the  Ka+ 
rafuy  that  is,  the  Black  Water.  Of  this  river  they 
have  an  opinion  in  Ruffia,  that  one  part  of  it  flows 
upwards  for  feveral  verfts  together.  But  this  is  in  fome 
fort  true,  not  only  of  the  Karafu,  but  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Crim  that  have  a  ftrong  current.  The  Tartars, 
who  dwell  either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  (frequently  without  confidering  whether  the 
place  is  fupplied  with  water  or  not),  dig  canals  either 
from  the  fource  of  the  next  river,  or  from  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  neareft  to  their  particular  habitation,  about 
an  arfhine  in  breadth,  for  their  gardens  and  domeflic 
ufe.  From  thefe  they  cut  fmaller  ones  through  the 
villages,  to  fupply  them  with  water,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  drive  a  mill.  Thefe  canals  appear,  to  the 
imagination  of  the  common  people,  to  run  in  a  con¬ 
trary  dire&ion  to  the  current  of  the  river ;  and  in  fa& 
thefe  canals  do  lie,  in  many  places  fora  verft  in  length, 
fome  fathoms  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ftream  from 
whence  they  are  fupplied.  4.  AchmetJIedy  a  pretty 
large  city  not  far  from  Bachtfchifarai  ;  now  made  the 
capital  of  all  the  Crimea  by  the  regulations  of  Prince 
Potemkin  in  the  fummer  of  1785.  5.  Kojloj \  for¬ 

merly  a  very  confiderable  trading  town,  lies  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  in  a  bay  of  the  Black 
Sea  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  found  at  Keffa,  mighc  ra¬ 
ther  be  called  a  road  than  a  haven.  This  was  the  hrfl 
town  the  Tartars  pofftffed  themfelves  of  on  their  firft 
entrance  into  the  Crim,  and  eftablifhed  a  cuftomhoufe 
therein,  after  the  example  of  the  Genoefe,  which  is  now 
farmed  out. 

The  other  remarkable  places  are,  Sudaky  which  is 
built  on  the  hills  upon  the  fhore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at 
the  fouth  iide  of  the  peninfula,  and  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  wine,  refembling  Champagne  both  in  colour 
and  flrength  ;  Alufchtiy  on  the  lame  fide,  among  the 
hills  on  the  fea-fhore  ;  Balukla.'vay  where  there  is  a  fine 
harbour,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on  the  Black  Sea, 
containing  ample  room  for  a  very  good  fleet;  Liberman 
may  be  noticed  for  its  commodious  though  not  vtyy 
large  haven,  called  Achtiar;  and  Mangup ,  the  old  Clier- 
fonefus :  which  were  all  formerly  very  flourifhing 
towns  ;  but  are  now  either  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into 
fmall  villages. 

All  thefe  places,  fo  long  as  the  Genoefe  remained 
mailers  of  the  Crim,  were  w^ll  fortified  ;  but  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  in  taking  them,  demolifhed  all  the  works.  While 

they 
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Crimw  they  were  under  the  Turks,  they  left  the  fortrefles  of 
^  .11  Keffa,  Kertfch,  and  Koflof,  and  built  the  fort  Arabat 

j-inum.  ^  Qn  tj^e  necjc  0£"  lancj  between  the  fea  of  Azof  (or  Pains 
Mteotis)  and  the  Rotten  Sea,  where  Perekop  alfo  is. 

In  Arabat  are  but  few  houfes ;  but  here  the  warlike 
(lores  of  the  khans  were  kept. — Perekop ,  called  by  the 
Turks  OrAapi ,  is  a  fortrefs  of  moderate  flrength  ; 
(landing  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  land  that 
joins  the  peninfula  with  the  continent.  This  ifthmus, 
which  is  at  lead  fix  miles  broad,  is  cut  through  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  lined  with  (lone,  and  reaches  from 
the  Black  to  the  Rotten  Sea.  This  was  formerly  kept 
without  water,  but  now  is  filled  from  both  feas.  On 
the  Crimean  fide  a  high  wall  of  earth  runs  the  whole 
length  of  it,  ftraight  from  one  fea  to  the  other.  The 
people  pafsover  the  ditch  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  and 
through  the  wall  by  a  gateway.  The  walls  of  the  for¬ 
trefs  are  fome  fathoms  from  the  road- fide  ;  of  which 
the  ruins  are  only  now  difcernible,  namely,  large  brick 
houfes,  with  a  number  of  bomb-fhells  and  cannon-balls 
about  them,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fortrefs. 
At  lead  two  mile3  from  this  is  the  pretty  populous  but 
miferable  place,  which  was  probably  the  town  to  which 
this  fort  belonged.  Near  the  gate  is  a  cudomhoufe, 
where  all  imports  and  exports  pay  duty. 

This  peninfula  was  formerly  extremely  populous;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  Tartars,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  others,  amounted  to  above 
200,000  men.  Since  that,  however,  the  greated  part 
of  the  Cliridians  have  betaken  themfelves  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  particularly  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Azof ;  and  many  other  inhabitants,  particu¬ 
larly  Tartars,  have  gone  to  Taman  and  Abchafia ;  fo 
that  the  prefent  population  of  the  Crim  cannot  now  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  70,000  men  at  mod. 

The  Crim  was  heretofore  divided  into  24  kaduliks 
or  didri&s  ;  namely,  Yenikali,  Kertfch,  Arabat,  Ef- 
ki-krim,  Keffa,  Kaiafubafar,  Sudak,  Achmetfched, 
Yalof,  Bachtfchifarai,  Balaklava,  Mangup,  Inkerman, 
Koflof,  Or,  Manfur,  Tarkan,  Sivafch,  Tfchongar, 
Sarubulat,  Barun,  Argun,  Sidfchugut,  and  Schirin. 
Several  of  thefe  diftri&s  are  named  after  the  town  or 
village  wherein  the  murza,  their  governor,  dwells ; 
and  many  of  them  are  at  prefent  in  a  date  of  total  de¬ 
cay. 

CRIMEN  falsi.  See  Falsi  Crimen . 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the 
dyers.  See  Dyeing. 

CRINGLE,  a  fmall  hole  made  in  the  bolt-rope  of 
a  fail,  by  intertwifling  one  of  the  divifions  of  a  rope, 
called  a  fraud ,  alternately  round  itfelf  and  through 
the  frauds  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold, 
and  aflumes  the  (hape  of  a  wreath  or  ring.  The  ufe 
of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of  fome 
rope,  which  is  fadened  thereto  for  the  purpofe*of 
drawing  up  the  fail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the 
(kirts  by  the  means  of  bridles ,  to  dand  upon  a  fide 
wind.  The  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  krinckelen 
(Belg.)  “  to  run  into  twifts.” 

CRINUM,  asphodel-lily  :  A  genus  of  the  mo* 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
9th  order,  Spathace a.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped, 
monopctalous,  and  fexpartite,  with  three  alternate  feg- 
ments  having  hooked  appendages  ;  the  germen  is  co- 
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ye  red  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  the  (lamina  (land-  Cnfi* 
mg  afunder.  They  are  very  beautiful  green- houfe  p  .  ,H 
plants,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high,  each  of  them  ^nthmum*f 
crowned  by  a  large  umbellate  duller  of  fpathaceous, 
monopetalous,  long  funnel- (haped  flowers,  blue,  white, 
or  (Iriped,  having  a  very  fragrant  fmelh  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  off-fets. 

CRISIS,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes,  both 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  With  fome  it 
means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any 
noxious  fubftance  from  the  body.  Others  take  the 
word  for  a  fecretion  of  the  noxious  humours  made  in 
a  fever.  Others  ufe  it  for  the  critical  motion  itfelf ; 
and  Galen  defines  a*  crilis  in  fevers,  a  fudden  and  in- 
(lantaneous  change,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe, 
produdlive  of  recovery  or  death. 

CRISPIN  and  Crispianus,  two  legendary  faints, 
whofe  feilival,  as  marked  in  the  kalendar,  is  on  the 
25th  of  October.  According  to  the  legend,  they 
were  brethren,  born  at  Rome  ;  from  whence  they  tra¬ 
velled  to  Soifibns  in  France,  about  the  year  303,  to 
propagate  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  becaufe  they 
would  not  be  chargeable  to  otheis  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance,  they  exercifed  the  trade  of  (hoemakers  ;  but 
the  governor  of  the  town  difeovering  them  to  be  Chri- 
flians,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  From  which 
time  the  (hoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their 
tutelar  faints. 

CRISTjE,  in  furgery,  a  *term  for  certain  excref- 
cences  about  the  anus  and  pudenda.  See  Medicine-, 

Index . 

CRISTA  galli,  in  anatomy,  an  eminence  in  the 
middle  of  the  os  ethmoides ,  advancing  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  ;  and  to  which  is  fattened  that  part  of 
the  dura  mater  which  divides  the  brain,  called  falx. 

It  has  its  name  from  its  figure,  which  refembles  that 
of  a  cock’s  comb.  In  adults,  this  procefs  appears  of 
a  piece  with  the  feptum  narium . 

CRITERION,  or  Critertum,  a  ttandard  by 
which  propofitions  and  opinions  are  compared,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difeover  their  truth  or  falfehood. 

CRITHE,  in  furgery,  commonly  called  the  fye9  is 
a  fort  of  tubercle  that  grows  on  the  eye-lids.  When 
fmall,  it  is  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid  ;  but  when 
large,  it  fpreads  further.  When  they  do  not  fuppu* 
rate,  they  become  wens.  They  are  apt  to  difappear 
and  return.  If  there  is  inflammation,  endeavour  to 
fuppurate  it  with  the  white- bread  poultice  :  if  it  1*3 
hard,  deftroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hog’s 
lard  and  quickfilver.  If  the  lower  eye-lid  is  affe&ed, 
the  tumor  is  more  frequently  on  its  infide  ;  and  then 
it  is  beft  to  difledl  it,  or  to  make  way  for  it  outwardly 
by  applying  a  cauftic  on  the  (kin  juft  upon  it. 

CRITHMUM,  samphire  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or¬ 
der,  Umbellate.  The  fruit  is  oval  and  comprefied,  the 
florets  equal.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  maiitimum,  or  common  maritime  fam- 
phire.  It  hath  a  fibrous  penetrating  root ;  thick,  fuc- 
culent,  branchy  (lalks  rifing  two  feet  high  ;  winged 
flefhy  leaves,  confiding  of  many  fmall  fpear-fliaped 
lobes  ;  with  round  yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels. 

It  is  produced  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  among  the 
gravel  and  rocks.  Its  leaves  are  an  excellent  pickle 
4  A  ufed 
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Critko-  ufed  for  fauces,  and  are  by  many  eaten  raw  In  falads. 
maney  jt  *8  0f  a  faIt£fh  relifh,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to 
Critic ’fm.  t^le  domach.  It  is  not  very  eafily  preferved  in  gar- 
-»Y— »—  t  dens.  It  mud  be  Town  on  gravelly  or  rocky  ground, 
half  an  inch  deep  ;  in  which  fituation  the  plants  will 
come  upland  laft  fome  years.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  laid  alfo  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic. 

CRITHOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination,  perform¬ 
ed  by  confidering  the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes 
offered  in  faerifice,  and  the  meal  ftrewed  over  the  vie* 
tims  to  be  killed.  Hence,  in  regard  they  ordinarily 
ufed  barley-meal  in  thefe  ceremonies,  this  kind  of  di¬ 
vination  was  called  critbomancy ,  from  barley ,  and 

P-xvTdu,  divination . 

CRITIAS,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  fet  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well  bred,  but 
of  dangeious  principles.  He  cruelly  perfecuted  his 
enemies  and  put  them  to  death.  He -was  killed  about 
400  years  before  the  Auguftan  age,  in  a  battle  againfl 
thofe  citizens  whom  his  opprefiion  had  banifhed.  He 
had  been  among  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  and  had 
written  elegies  and  other  compofitions,  of  which  fome 
fragments  remain. 

CRITICAL  days  and  symptoms,  among,  phyfici- 
ans,  are  certain  days  and  lymptoms  in  the  courfe  of 
acute  difeafes,  which  indicate  the  patient’s  {late,  and 
determine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow  worfe.  See 
hi  E  D 1 C 1  n  e- Index. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  proprietycon- 
cerning  any  object  or  combination  of  objects.  But, 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  is. con¬ 
fined  to  the  fine  arts.  The  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
are  befl  unfolded  by  ftudying  the  fenfitive  pait  of  our 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  obje&s  are  naturally  a- 
greeable  and  what  are  naturally  difagreeable.  The 
man  who  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thele  arts,  mult 
pierce  it  ill  deeper  :  he  mufl  clearly  perceive  what  ob¬ 
jects  are  lofty,  what  low',  what  are  proper  or  impro¬ 
per,  what  are  manly,  and  what  are  mean  or  trivial. 
Hence  a  foundation  for  judging  of  tafle,  and  for  rea¬ 
foning  upon  it  :  where  it  is  conformable  to  principles, 
we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is  correct ; 
otherwise,  that  it  is  incorredt,  and  perhaps  whimfical. 
Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  ici- 
ence  ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,.  when  thus, 
ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  firil  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  entertainment  thefe  arts  afFord.  To 
the  man  who  resigns  himfelf  entirely  to  fentiment  or 
feeling,  without  interpofing  any  fort  of  judgment, 
poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  paflime  ;  in  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  fupported 
by  the  force  of  novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination  ; 
but  they  lofe  their  relifh  gradually  with  their  novelty  ; 
and  are  generally  negle&ed  in  the  maturity  of  life,* 
which  difpofes  to  more  ferious  and  more  important 
occupations.  To  thofe  who  deal  in  criticifm  as  a  re¬ 
gular  fcience,  governed  by  juft  principles,  and  giving 
fcope  to  judgment  as- well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts 
are  a  favourite  entertainment  ;  and  in  old  age  main¬ 
tain  that  relifh  which  they;  produce  in  the  morning  of 
life. 

In  the  next  place,  a  philofophical  inquiry  into  the 


principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  refle&ing  mind  Criticifm,  I 
to  the.  moft  enticing  fort  of  logic  :  the  practice  of 
reafoning  upon  fubje&s  fo  agreeable  tends  to  a  habit  ; 
and  a  habit  (Lengthening  the  reafoning  faculties,  pre¬ 
pares  the  mind  for  entering  into  luhjedls  more  difficult 
and  abftradt.  To  have,  in  this  refpeft,  a  juft  con¬ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  but 
refleA  upon. the  common  method  of  education  ;  which, 
after  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries 
us,  without  the  lead  preparatory  difeipline,  into  the 
moft  profound  plulolophy  :  a  more  effe&ual  method 
to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abftratft  fcience,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  :  and  accordingly,  with 
refpeft  to  fucli  (‘peculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth 
contract  a  fort  of  hobgoblin  tenor,  which  is  frldom, 
if  ever,  fubdued.  Thofe  who  apply  to  the  arts  are 
trained  in  a  very  different  manner  :  they  are  led,  Hep  ' 
by  ftep,  Bom  the  eafier  parts  of  the  operation  to 
what  are  more  difficult  ;  and  are  not  permitted  to 
make  a  new  motion  till  they  be  perfected  in  thofe 
which  regularly  precede  it.  The  fcience  of  criticifm 
appears  then  to  be  a  middle  link,  connecting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This 
fcience  fuimtneth  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercife 
the  judgment  :  we  delight  to  reafon  upon  fubjefts  that 
are  equally5  pleafant  and  familiar  ;  we  proceed  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  fimpler  to  the  more  involved  cafes:  and 
in  a  due  courfe  of  difeipline,  cuftom,  which  improves 
all  our  faculties,  heftows  acutenefs  upon  thofe  of  rea¬ 
fon,  fufficient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philo- 
fophy. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reafoning* 
employed  upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  which  regulace  our  conduct.  Mathematical  and 
metaphyfical  reafonings  have  no  tendency  to  improve 
focial  intercourfe  ;  nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  affairs  of  life:  but  a  juft  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  de¬ 
rived  from  rational  principles,  furnifhes  elegant  fub- 
jedts  for  convention,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  a&ing 
in  the  focial  flate  with  dignity'  and  propriety* 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm  tends  to  improve 
the  heart  not  lefs  than  the  underftanding.  It  tends, 
in  the  firffi  place,  to  moderate  the  ftlfifh  affedlions :  by 
fweetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper,  it  is  a  flrong 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  paflion  and  violence  of 
purfuit  ;  it  procures  to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoy¬ 
ment,  that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted 
in  youth  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking  ; 
nor  in  middle-age,  to  deliver  himfelf  over  to  ambition  ; 
nor  in  old  age,  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  dif- 
guftful  paflions,  find  in  the  conftitution  no  enemyrmore- 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  difeerning  tafte  :  the- 
man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have  beftowed' 
this  bleffing,  feels  great  delight  in  the  virtuous  difpo- 
iitions  and  actions  of  others  :  he  loves  to  cherifh  them, 
and  to  publifh  them  to  the  world  :  faults  and  failings,, 
it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  lefs  obvious  ;  but  thefe  he- 
avoids,  or  removes  out  of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon 
whom  the  moft  ftriking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  im- 
preffion,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  en¬ 
vy  by  the  difeovery  of  errors  and  blemifhes.  In  a 
word,  there  may  be  other  paffions,  which,  for  a  fea- 
foil,  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety  more  than  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  no  other  paffiou  is  fo  unwearied  an  anta- 

gonift 
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Criticifm  gonift  to  the  fweets  of  focial  intercourfe  :  thcfe  paf- 
.11  fions,  tending  affiduoufly  to  their  gratification,  put  a 
Crizze  -  man  perpetually  in  oppofition  to  others;  and  difpofe 


ling 


;  him  more  to  relilh  bad  than  good  qualities, 
companion.  How  different  that  difpofition  of  mind, 
where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or  neighbour,  is, 
by  refinement  of  tafte,  fet  in  its  ftrongeff  light ;  and 
defeats  or  blemifhes,  natural  to  all,  are  fuppreffed,  or 
kept  out  of  view ! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not  lefs  to 
invigorate  the  focial  affe&ions  than  to  moderate  thofe 
that  are  felfifh.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tendency, 
we  need  only  refleft,  that  delicacy  of  tafte  neceffarily 
heightens  our  fenfibility  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  of 
courfe  our  fympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of 
every  fecial  paffion.  Sympathy,  in  particular,  invites 
a  communication  of  joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and 
fears  :  fuch  exercife,  foothing  and  fatisfadlory  in  it- 
felf,  is  neceffarily  produ&ive  of  mutual  good-will  and 


affedlion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is  refer- 
ved  to  the  laft  place,  being  of  all  the  moil  important ; 
which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to  morality.  No 
occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty  than  that 
of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  ;  a  juft  relilh  of 
what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in 
writing  or  painting,  in  archite&ure  or  gardening,  is 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  fame  juft  relilh  of  thefe  qua¬ 
lities  in  character  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who 
has  acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accompli ftied,  every 
action  wrong  or  improper  muft  be  highly  difguflful ; 
if,  in  any  initance,  the  overbearing  power  of  pafiion 
fway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  fir  ft 
reflection,  with  redoubled  refolutiou  never  to  be  fway- 
ed  a  fecond  time  :  he  has  now  an  additional  motive 
to  virtue,  a  conviction  derived  from  experience,  that 
happinefs  depends  on  regularity  and  order,  and  that  a 
disregard  to  juftice  or  propriety  never  fails  to  be  pu- 
niftied  with  fliame  and  remorfe. 

For  the  rules  of  criticifm  applicable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  derived  from  human  nature,  fee  Architecture, 
Beauty,  Congruity,  Comparison,  Grandeur, 


See. 


CRITO,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  flourifhed  400 
years  before  ChrilL  He  was  one  of  the  molt  zealous 
tulciples  of  Socrates,  and  lupplied  him  with  whatever 
he  wanted.  He  had  feveral  fchoiars  who  proved  great 
men,  and  he  compofed  fume  dialogues  which  are  loft. 

CRITOLAUS,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
I^e  with  two  brothers  fought  againft  the  three  Ions  of 
Demoftratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war 
between  their  refpeClive  nations.  The  brothers  of 
Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and  be  alone  remained  to 
withftand  his  three  bold  antagonifts.  He  conquered 
them  ;  and  when  at  his  return  his  filler  deplored  the 
death  of  one  of  his  antagonifts,  to  whom  Hie  was  be¬ 
trothed,  he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  refentinent.  The  of¬ 
fence  deferved  capital  punifhment  ;  but  he  was  pardon¬ 
ed  on  account  of  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  iiis  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Achreans  4 
and  iqis  faid  that  lie  poiioned  himfelf  becaufe  he  had 
been  conquered  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Ramans,  about 
146  years  before  tire  Auguftan  age. 

CR1ZZELLING,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  kind  of 
roughnefs  ariling  on  the  furface  of  fome  kinds  of  glafs. 


This  was  the  fault  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  glafs  made  in  Croatia, 
Ox  ford  fh  ire  and  fome  other  places,  of  black  flints,  a  Crocodite. 
cryftallized  fand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitre,  tartar, 
and  borax.  The  glafs  thus  made  is  very  beautiful,  but, 
from  the  too  great  quantities  of  the  fairs  in  the  mixture, 
isfubjed  to  crizzel;  that  is,  the  falts  in  the  mixture,  from 
their  too  great  proportion,  are  fubjed,  either  from  the 
adventitious  n  itre  of  the  air  from  without,  or  from  warm 
liquors  put  in  them,  to  be  either  increafed  iri  quantity 
or  diffolved,  and  thereby  induce  a  fcabrities  or  rough¬ 
nefs,  iirecoverably  clouding  the  tranfparence  of  the 
gluts.  This  is  what  was  called  cri^elllng ;  but  by 
ufing  an  Italian  white  pebble,  and  abating  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  fairs,  the  manufadure  is  now  carried 
on  with  advantage,  and  the  glafs  made  with  thefe  fait? 
is  whiter  than  the  finell  Venetian,  and  is  fubjed  te  no 
faults. 

CROATIA,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Sclavonia  and  Bofnia,  on  the 
fouth  and  fouth-well  by  Morlachia,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Drave,  w  hich  feparates  it  from  a  part  of  Scla¬ 
vonia.  It  is  about  80  miles  in  length  and  70  in 
breadth,  and  was  once  divided  between  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  and  Turks  ;  but  now  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 
fubjed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  Croats  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Sclavi  ;  and  their  language  is  a 
dialed  of  the  Sclavonian,  approaching  very  near  to 
that  of  the  Poles.  The  country  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.  that  under,  and  that  beyond,  the  Save.  In 
the  late  wars  between  the  ernprefs  queen  and  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  no  lefs  than  50, 000  men.  urere  railed  out 
of  this  fmall  territory.  Both  horfe  and  foot  are  good 
foldiers,  efpecially  the  former.  The  foil,  where  culti¬ 
vated,  is  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil,  &c.  but  being  a  fron¬ 
tier  country,  and  much  expofed  to  inroads,  it  is  not 
fo  well  cultivated  as  otherwife  it  might  be. 

CROCODILE,  in  zoology.  See  Lacerta. 

Fojj'de  CkoconiLhy  one  of  the  greateft  cunolities  in 
the  foflile  world  which  the  late  ages  have  produced. 

It  is  the  flceleton  of  a  large  crocodile,  almoil  entire, 
found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  ftone. 

This  was  in  the  pofiVflion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many 
pieces  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  an  accurate 
defeription  of  this  curious  foffile.  It  was  found  in  the 
fide  of  a  large  mountain  in  the  midland  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  a  ftratum  of  black  foffile  ftone,  fomevvhat 
like  our  common  Hate,  but  of  a  coarfer  texture,  the 
fame  with  that  in  which  the  foflile  fifti  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  found.  This  ikeleton  bad  tire  back 
and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much  deeper  black 
than  the  reft  of  tire  ftone;  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the 
foffile  fifties  which  aie  preferved  in  this  manner.  The 
part  of  the  ftone  where  the  head  lay  was  not  found  ; 
this  being  broken  eff  juft  at  the  ftioulders,  but  that  ir¬ 
regularly  ;  fo  that,  in  one  place,  a  part  of  the  back 
of  the  head  was  vifrble  in  its  natural  form.  The  two 
ffioulder-bones  were  very  fair,  and  three  of  the  feet 
were  well  preferved  ;  the  legs  were  of  their  natural 
ftrape  and  lize,  and  tire  feet  preferved  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

CROGODrLE  ( crocodilus ),  in  rhetoric,  a  captious  and 
fophiftical  kind  of  argumentation,  contrived  to  feduce 
the  unwary,  and  draw  them  fpecioufly  into  a  fnare.  It 
has  its  name  crocodile  from  the  following  occafion,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  cro- 
4  A  2  codile 


Crocus. 
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codlle  that  had  caught  her  fon  walking  by  the  river- 
fide  to  fpare  and  reftore  him,  wasanfwered,  that  he 
would  reftore  him,  provided  file  fhould  give  a  true  an- 
fwer  to  a  queftion  he  fhould  propofe :  the  queflion  was, 
Will  1  reftore  thy  fon  or  not  ?  To  this  the  poor  wo- 
fufpe&ing  a  deceit,  forrowfully  anfwered,  Thou 


man 


wilt  not  :  and  demanded  to  have  him  reftored,  becaufe 
fhe  had  anfwered  truly.  Thou  lyeft,  fays  the  croco¬ 
dile  ;  for  if  I  reftore  him,  thou  haft  not  anfwered  truly  : 
I  cannot  therefore  reftore  him  without  making  thy  an- 
fwer  falfe.  Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  the  pro- 
pofttions  called  mentientes  or  infolubiles ;  which  deftroy 
themfelves.  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet :  0 nines 
ad  unum  Cretenfes  femper  mentiuntuv  :  “  All  the  Cretans, 
to  a  man,  always  lie.,>  Either,  then,  the  poet  lies 
when  he  aflerts  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  the  Cretans 
do  not  all  lie. 

CROCUS,  saffron  :  A  genus  oft  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th  order, 
EnfaU .  The  corolla  is  fexpartite  and  equal  ;  the  ftig- 
mata  convoluted  or  rolled  fpirally  inwards.  Modern 
botanifts  allow  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which, 
however,  comprehends  many  beautiful  varieties.  This 
hath  a  fmall  ronndifh,  brown,  bulbous  root,  compref- 
fed  at  the  bottom.  Dire&ly  from  the  root  iffue  many 
long  narrow  leaves,  -of  a  deep  green  colour  ;  and  amidft 
them  the  flowers  all  protruded  from  a  thin  univalvular 
radical  fpatha  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long,  hand¬ 
ing  on  the  root,  and  ferving  as  a  foot-ftalk  to  the 
limb  or  upper  part,  which  is  ere&,  fix-parted,  widens 
gradually  upward,  and  grows  from  about  three  to  five 
or  fix  inches  high.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  may 
be  divided  into  two  claffes,  the  autumnal  and  fpring 
flowering. 

The  varieties  of  the  firft  are  the  crocus  officinalis , 
or  faffron  of  the  (hops ;  for  the  properties  of  which, 
and  its  cultivation  for  fale,  fee  the  article  Saffron. 
This  hath  a  long-tubed  bluifli  purple  flower,  with  three 
ftigmata  of  a  fine  golden  colour.  Other  varieties  are 
the  autumnal  fmall  blue  crocus  ;  deep  blue,  fky-blue, 
whitifh  blue,  many  flowered  whitifh  blue,  purple, 
large  rufh  leaved  purple,  autumnal  white  crocus,  and 
autumnal  yellow  crocus.  The  varieties  of  the  vernal 
crocus  are,  the  fmall  and  large,  and  golden  yellow 
crocufes,  and  the  yellow  black-ftriped,  the  yellow  pur- 
ple-ftriped  and  double  cloth  of  gold  ones  ;  the  white, 
white  purple-ftriptd,  white  purple  bottom,  white 
black-ftriped,  whitifh  cream  coloured,  whitifh  afh-co 
loured,  little  narrow-leafed  white,  and  white  blue- 
ftriped  crocufes.  Befides  thefe  there  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  others  of  a  blue  and  purple  colour  finely  varie¬ 
gated. 

The  autumnal  crocufes  flower  about  the  beginning 
of  Q&ober,  but  never  ripen  their  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  very  beautiful  if  fown  in  patches  in 
the  front  of  borders,  or  in  beds  by  themfelves,  and  ve¬ 
ry  proper  ornaments  for  gardens  of  every  extent,  as 
coming  up  at  a  time  when  moft  other  flowers  are  on 
the  decay.  They  grow  freely  in  any  kind  of  foil,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  offsets:  The  vernal  kinds  flower 
in  February,  March,  and  April.  They  alfo  are  very 
ornamental,  and  are  fo  hardy  that  they  will  grow  al- 
moft  any  where.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
the  plants  produce  in  plenty. 
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Crocus,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  any  metal  calcined  Crn^ 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour.  Creeps. 

Crocus  Alctallorum ,  an  emetic  preparation  of  anti-  v— 
mony  and  nitre.  See  Chemistry-/^*. 

#  CRCESUS,  the  laft  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for 
his  riches,  his  conquefts,  his  temporary  profperity,  and 
the  fad  reverfe  of  his  fortune.  He  fubdued  the  Phry¬ 
gians,  Myfians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  Cari- 
ans;  amaffed  together  immenfe  riches;  and  became 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  and  magnificent  princes  in 
the  world.  He  drew  the  learned  to  his  court,  and 
took  a  pleafure  in  converfing  with  them.  Thales  of 
Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Friene,  Cleo- 
bulus  of  Lindus,  and  moft  of  the  other  iS  wife  men,” 
as  they  are  emphatically  ftyled,  who  lived  in  that  age, 
as  well  as  /Efop  the  fabulift,  and  the  elegant  Greek 
poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully  received*  at  the 
court  of  Croefus.  There  is  ftill  on  record  a  memorable 
converfation  between  that  prince  and  Solon,  which 
feemed  to  predifl  the  fubfequent  events  of  his  reign, 
and  which  had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the 
chara&er  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king.  Crcefu3 
having  entertained  his  Athenian  gueft,  according  to 
the  ancient  fafliion,  for  feveral  days,  before  he  afked 
him  any  queftjons,  oftentatioufly  fhoived  him  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  palace,  and  particularly  the  riches  of 
his  treafury.  After  all  had  been  difplayed  to  the  beft 
advantage,  the  king  complimented  Solon  upon  his  cu- 
riofity  and  love  of  knowledge  ;  and  afked  him,  as  a 
man  who  had  feen  many  countries,  and  reflected  with 
much  judgment  upon  what  he  had  feen,  Whom  of  all 
men  he  efteemed  rr^ft  happy  ?  By  the  particular  oc- 
cafion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the 
queftion  was  propofed,  the  king  made  it  evident  that 
he  expe&cd  flatteiy  rather  than  information.  But  So¬ 
lon’s  character  had  not  been  enervated  by  the  debilita¬ 
ting  air  of  a  court  ;  and  he  replied  with  a  manly  free¬ 
dom,  “  Tellus,  the  Athenian.”  Croefus,  who  had 
fcarcely  learned  to  diftinguifli,  even  in  imagination, 
between  wealth  and  happinefs,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
furprife,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?  “  Tellus,” 

rejoined  Solon,  “  was  not  confpicuous  for  his  riches 
or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  fimple  citizen  of  Athens  ; 
but  he  was  defeended  from  parents  who  deferved  the 
firft  honours  of  the  republic.  He  was  equally  fortu¬ 
nate  in  his  children,  who  obtained  univerfal  efteem  by 
their  probity,  patriotifm,  and  every  ufeful  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body  :  and  as  to  himfelf,  he  died  fighting 
gallantly  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  which  his  va¬ 
lour  rendered  vi&orious  in  a  doubtful  combat  ;  on 
which  account  the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  fpot 
where  he  fell,  and  diftinguifhed  him  by  every  honour 
which  public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illuftrious  merit.” 

Croefus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  anfwer, 
to  a  Ik  Solon,  in  the  fecond  place,  Whom,  next  to  Tel¬ 
lus,  he  deemed  moft  happy  ?  Such,  however,  is  the 
illufion 1  of  vanity,  that  he  ftill  ventured  to  make  this 
demands  and  ftill,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  moft  cir- 
cumftantial  of  hiflorians,  entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  anfwered.  But  Solon  replied  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  before,  “  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whofe  ftrength  and  addrefs  were 
crowned  with  repeated  vi&oryat  the  Olympic  games; 
who  deferved  the  affedlion  of  their  parents,  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece  ;  and 

who. 
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Crcefus.  who,  having  ended  their  lives 

— Y~*'  were  commemorated  by  the  mod  fignal  monuments  of 
immortal  fame.”  “  And  is  the  happinefs  of  a  king, 
'  then,”  faid  Crcefus,  “  fo  little  regarded,  O  Grecian 
flranger  !  that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of 
an  Athenian  or  Argive  citizen  ?”  The  reply  of  Solon 
fufhciently  juflified  his  reputation  for  wifdom.  “  The 
life  of  man,”  faid  lie,  “  confiila  of  70  years,  which  make 
25,550  days;  an  immenfc  number  ;  yet  in  the  longefl 
life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found  exact¬ 
ly  alike  to  thofe  of  another.  The  affairs  of  men  are 
liable  to  perpetual  viciflitudes :  the  Divinity  who  pre- 
fides  over  our  fate  is  envious  of  too  much  profperity  ; 
and  all  human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at 
lead  liable  to  accident.  Whoever  has  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  a  profperous  tide  of  fuccefs  may  jultly  be  call¬ 
ed  fortunate :  but  he  cannot  before  his  death  be  inti- 
tied  to  the  epithet  of  happy” 

The  events  which  foon  followed  this  converfation, 
prove  how  little  fatisfa&ion  is  derived  from  the  poflef- 
lion  of  a  throne.  Vi&orious  in  war,  unrivalled  in 
wealth,  fupreme  in  power,  Crcefus  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  unhappinefs.  The  warmed  afFedtions  of  his 
foul  centered  in  his  fon  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  mod 
promifmg*  hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered 
by  his  fide.  The  drength  of  his  attachment  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  excefr  of  paternal  care,  and  the 
anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  didurbtd  the  tranquillity  of 
his  red.  He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  fon  was  llain 
by  a  dart ;  and  the  folicitude  with  which  he  watched 
his  fafety,  preventing  the  youth  from  his  utual  occu¬ 
pations  and  amufements,  and  thereby  rendering  him 
too  eager  to  enjoy  them,  mod  probably  expofed  him  to 
the  much-dreaded  misfortune.  Reluftantly  permitted 
to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ardour  of 
Atys,  increafed  by  the  impatience  of  long  redraint, 
made  him  negleft  the  precautions  necefiary  in  that 
manly  amufemeut.  He  was  flain  by  a  dart  aimed  at 
a  wild  boar  of  mondrous  fize,  which  had  long  fpread 
terror  over  the  country  of  the  Myfians.  The  weapon 
came  from  the  hand  of  Adradus,  a  Phrygian  prince 
and  fugitive,  whom  Crcefus  had  purified  from  the  in¬ 
voluntary  guilt  of  a  brother’s  blood,  and  long  didin - 
guifhed  by  peculiar  marks  of  bounty.  To  the  grate¬ 
ful  protection  of  the  Phrygian,  Crcefus  recommended, 
at  parting,  the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon.  A  mournful 
proceflion  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the  dead  body 
©f  Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer  followed  behind. 
When  they  approached  the  royal  prefence,  Adradus 
depped  forward,  and  intreated  Crcefu9  to  put  him  to 
death ;  thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  endured  after 
killing,  fird  his  own  brother,,  and  then  the  fon  of  his 
benefactor.  But  the  Lydian  king,  notwithdanding 
the  excefs  of  his  affliction,  acknowledged  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Adradus,  and  the  power  of  fate.  “  Stranger, 
your  action  is  blamelefs,  being  committed  without  de¬ 
sign.  I  know  that  my  fon  was  dedined  to  a  prema¬ 
ture  death.”  Adradus,  though  pardoned  by  Crcefus, 
could  not  pardon  himfelf.  When  the  mourners  were 
removed,  he  privately  returned,  and  peridied  by  his 
own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 

Two  years  Crcefus  remained  difconfolate  for  the  lofs 
of  his  fon  ;  and  might  have  continued  to  indulge  his 
unavailing  affliction  during  the  remainder  of  liter,  had 
fiot  the  growing  greatriefs  of  Perfia,  which  threatened 
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with  peculiar  felicity,  the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  roufedhim  from  his  dream 
of  mifery.  (See  Lydia.) — He  marched  againd  Cyrus 
with  a  great  army,  but'  was  defeated  ;  and  retreating 
to  his  capital  Sardis,  was  there  beueged.  The  city 
was  taken  by  afiault  ;  and  as  a  Perfian  foldier  was  go¬ 
ing  to  kill  Crcefus,  that  prince’s  only  furviving  fon, 
who  had  hitherto  been  dumb,  terrified  at  uis  danger, 
cried,  Stop ,  foldier ,  and  touch  not  Crcefus .  But  though 
delivered  by  this  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind 
rage  of  the  foldier,  he  feemed  to  be  rclerved  for  a 
harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  prefence  of  his  conque¬ 
ror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons  ;  and  the  Item,  unrelent¬ 
ing  Cyrus,  of  whofe  humane  temper  of  mind  we  have 
fo  beautiful,  but  fo  flattering,  a  pi&ure  in  the  philofo* 
phical  romance  of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the 
melancholy  train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames.  An  immenfe  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combudibles  was  ere&ed  in  the  mod  fpacious 
part  of  the  city.  The  miferable  vidlims,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus, 
furrounded  by  his  generals,  witnefled  the  dreadful 
fpe&acle,  either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  fu- 
perdition  if  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  vow  to  facri- 
fi£e  Crcefus  as  the  fird  fruits  of  his  Lydian  vi&ory,  or 
from  a  motive  of  curiofity,  equally  cruel  and  impious, 
to  try  whether  Crcefus,  who  had  fo  magnificently- 
adorned  the  temples  and  enriched  the  miniders  of  the 
gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need  by  the  miracu¬ 
lous  interpe  iition  of  his  much  honoured  protectors. 
Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  opprefled  and 
confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  his  preient  ca¬ 
lamity  compared  with  the  fecurity  and  fplendor  of  his 
former  date,  recollected  his  memorable  converfation 
with  the  Athenian  fage,  and  uttered  with  a  deep 
groan  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  afked  by  an  inter¬ 
preter,  “  Whofe  name  he  invoked  “  His”  replied 
Crcefus,  emboldened  by  the  profpect  of  certain  death, 
“  whofe  words  ought  ever  to  fpeak  to  the  heart  of 
kings.”  This  reply  not  being  fatisfactory,  lie  was 
commanded  to  explain  at  full  length  the  fubject  of  his 
thoughts.  Accordingly  he  related  the  important  dif- 
courfe  which  had  pafled  between  himfelf  and  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  of  which  it  was  the  great  moral,  That  no  man 
could  be  called  happy  till  his  death. 

The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
drong  imprefiion  on  the  heart.  Thofe  of  Crcefus 
deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  The  Perfian  con- 
fidered  the  fpeech  of  Solon  as  addrefled  to  himfelf. 
He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty  towards  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp 
of  profperity  :  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance* 
that  might  lurk  in  the  bofom  of  fate,  gave  orders  that 
the  pyre  drould  be  extinguilhed.  But  the  workmen 
who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 
their  talk  with  fo  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not 
fpeedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Crcefus  calling 
on  Apollo,  whofe  favourite  fhrine  of  Delphi  had  expe¬ 
rienced  his  generous  munificence,  and  whofe  perfidious 
oracle  had  made  him  fo  ungrateful  a  return;  the  god,, 
it  is  faid,  fent  a  plentiful  fhovver  to  extinguifli  the  pyre. 
This  event,  which  faved  the  life,  and  which  fufficiently 
attefled  the  piety  of  Crcefus,  ftrongly  recommended 
him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqueror.  It  feemed  im- 
poflible  to  pay  too  much  refpedl  to  a  man  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  favourite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders 
4  that 
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that  he  fhould  be  feated  by  his  fide,  and 
treated  as  a  king;  a  revolution- of  fortune  equally  fud- 
den  and  unexpe&ed.  But  the  mind  of  Creefus  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  ftill  more  important  revolution:  for,  tutored 
in  the  ufeful  fchool  of  adverfity,  he  learned  to  think 
with  patience  and  to  a£t  with  prudence,  to  govern 
his  own  pafiions  by  the  dilates  of  reafon,  and  to  repay 
by  wholefome  advice  the  generous  behaviour  of  his 
Perfian  matter. 

The  firft  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the 
change  in  Cyrus’s  difpofition  towards  him,  wa3  the 
permiflion  of  fending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phian  Apollo,  whofe  flattering  oracles  had  encouraged 
him  to  wage  war  with  the  Perfians.  Behold,”  were 
his  meffengers  inftru&ed  to  fay,  “  the  trophies  of  our 
promifed  fuccefs  !  behold  the  monuments  of  the  un¬ 
erring  veracity  of  the  god  1”  The  Pythia  heard  their 
reproach  with  a  fmile  of  contemptuous  indignation, 
and  anfwered  it  with  that  folemn  gravity  which  ttie 
was  fo  carefully  taught  to  affume :  u  The  gods  them- 
•felves  cannot  avoid  their  own  dettiny,  much  lefs  avert, 
however  they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of 
men.  Creefus  has  fuffered,  and  juftly  fuflered,  for  the 
crime  of  his  ancettor  Gyges  ;  who,  entrufted  as  chief 
of  the  guards,  with  the  perfon  of  Candaules,  the  latt 
king  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  was  feduced  by  an  im¬ 
pious  woman  to  murder  his  matter,  to  defile  his  bed, 
and  to  ufurp  his  royal  dignity.  For  this  complicated 
guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Crocfus  have  atoned; 
but  know,  that  through  the  favour  of  Apollo,  tliefe 
misfortunes  have  happened  three  years  later  than*  the 
fates  ordained.”  The  Pythia  then  proceeded  to  explain 
her  anfvvers  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  againft 
Cyrus,  and  proved,  to  the  convi&ion  of  the  Lydians, 
that  her  words,  if  properly  underttood,  portended  the 
deftrudlion,  not  of  the  Perfian,  but  of  the  Lydian  em¬ 
pire.  Creefus  heard  with  relignation  the  report  of  his 
me'flengers,  and  acknowledged  the  jnttice  of  the  Del¬ 
phian  oracle,  which  maintained  and  increafed  the  luftre 
ef  its  ancient  fame.  This  fallen  monarch  furvived  Cy¬ 
rus.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  known. 


•  See  Ara¬ 
bia,  76, 


CROFT,  a  little  clofe  adjoining  to  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  and  inclofed  for  pafture  or  arable  land,  or  any 
other  pnrpofe. — In  fome  ancient  deeds,  crufta  occurs 
as  the  Latin  word  for  a  “  croft;”  but  cum  toftis  itf  crof- 
Us  is  more  frequent.  Croft  is  tranflated  in  Abbo  Flo- 
riacenfis,  by  pnrdlum  a  “  farm”. 

CROISADE,/or  Crusade,  a  name  given  to  the 
expeditions  of  the  Chrittians  againft  the  infidels  for  the 
conqueft  of  Paleftine. 

Thefe  expeditions  commenced  in  the  year  1096. 
The  foundation  of  them  was  a  fuperttitu  us  veneration 
for  thofe  places  where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi¬ 
racles,  and  accompli fhed  the  work  of  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion.  Jerufalem  had  been  taken,  and  Paleftine  con¬ 
quered,  by  Omar  the  fucceflor  of  Abu  Beer  *,  who 
fucceeded  Mahomet  himfelf.  This  proved  a  conli- 
derable  interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre..  They  had,  however,  ftill  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  Saracen  ca¬ 
liphs,  who  were  not  much  inclined  to  moleft  them. 
But,  m  1065,  city  changed  its  matters.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens  ;  and  being  much 
.more  .fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil- 
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thenceforth  grims  now  found  they  could  no  longer  perform  their 
devotions  with  the  fame  fafety  they  did  before.  An 
opinion  was  about  this  time  alfo  prevalent  in  Europe, 
which  made  thefe  pilgrimages  much  more  frequent 
than  formerly.  It  was  fomehow  or  other  imagined, 
that  the  thoufand  years  mentioned  in  the  20th  chapter 
of  the  Revelations,  were  fulfilled ;  that  Chrift  was 
foon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Palettine,  to  judge  the 
world;  and  confequently  that  journeys  to  that  country 
were  in  the  highett  degree  meritorious,  and  even  ab- 
folutely  necefiary.  The  multitudes  of  pilgrims  which 
now  flocked  to  Palefline  meeting  with  a  very  rough 
reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with  com¬ 
plaints  againft  thofe  infidels  who  profaned  the  holy 
city  by  their  prefence,  and  derided  the  facred  myfte- 
ries  of  Chriftianity  even  in  the  place  where  they  were 
fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  a  defign  cf 
uniting  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  ;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments  upon 
the  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  fo  many 
enemies,  and  rendered  his  fchemes  fo  fufpicious,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  The  work  was  referved  for  a  meaner  inftiu- 
ment. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  hermit ,  a  native  of  A* 
miens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jern- 
falem;  and  being  deeply  affe&ed  with  the  dangers  to 
which  that  a£t  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  with  the  oppreflion  under  which  the  eaftern 
Chrittians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and,  in  all 
appearance,  impra&icable  defign  of  leading  into  Afia, 
from  the  fartlieft  extremities  of  the  Weft,  armies  fuf- 
ficient  to  fubdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  held  the  Holy  Land  in  flavery.  He  propofed 
his  fgheme  to  Martin  II.  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair;  but  he,  though  fenfible  enough  cf  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  mutt  accrue  to  himfelf  from  fuch  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  refolved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority  till 
he  faw  a  greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  He  ftmunon- 
ed,  at  Placentia,  a  council  confiding  of  4000  ecclefia- 
ftics  and  30,000  feculars.  As  no  hall  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  fuch  a  multitude,  the  aflembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  Pope  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  reprefenting  the  dif- 
mal  fituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  in¬ 
dignity  offered  to  the  Chriilian  name  in  allowing  the 
holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Tliefe 
fpeeches  were  fo  agreeable  -to  thofe  who  heard  them, 
that  the  whole  multitude  fuddenly  and  violently  decla¬ 
red  for  the  war,  and  folemnly  devoted  thcinlelves  to 
perform  this  fervice,  which  they  believed  to  be  fo  me- 
ritoiious  in  the  fight  of  God. 

But  though  Italy  feemed  to  have  embraced  the  de¬ 
fign  with  ardour,  Martin  yet  thought  it  necefiary,  in 
order  to  infure  perfect  fuccefs,  to  engage  the  greater 
and  more  warlike  nations  in  tile  fame  enterprize.  Ha¬ 
ving  therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  vifit  the  chief  cities 
and  fovereigns  of  Chriftendom,  he  fummoned  another 
council  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this 
great  and  pious  defign  being  now  univerfally  diffufed, 
procured  the  attendance  of  the  greateft  prelates,  nobles, 
and  princes  ;  and  when  the  Pope  and  the  hermit  re¬ 
newed  their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  aflembly, 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  “  It  is  the  will  of  God  I  it  is  the  will 
5  ©f 
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(0lf*c!c.  of  God  !”  Thefe  words  were  deemed  fo  memorable, 

-v - and  fo  much  the  effedt  of  a  divine  impulfe,  that  they 

were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous  and  battle 
in  all  future  exploits  of  thefe  adventurers.  Men  of  all 
ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  and  a 
crofs  was  affixed  to  their  right  fhoulder  by  all  who  in- 
lifted  in  this  holy  enterprize. 

At  this  time  Europe  was  funk  in  the  mod  profound 
ignorance  and  fnperflition.  The  ecclefiaftics  had 
gained  the  greateft  afcendant  over  the  human  mind  ; 
and  the  people,  who  committed  the  moft  horrid 
crimes  and  disorders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  obfervances  impofed  on  them  bv  their  fpiritual  paf- 
tors. 

But  amidft  the  abje&  fuperftition  which  now  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  military  fpirit  had  alfo  univerfally  diffufed 
jtfelfj  and,  though  not  fnppprted  by  art  or  difcipline, 
was  become  the  general  paffion  of  the  nations  govern¬ 
ed  bv  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  pofteflfed' 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  engaged  in 
continual  hoftilities  with  one  another:  the  open  coun¬ 
try  was  become  a  fcene  of  outrage  and  diforder :  the 
cities,  ftill  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by 
walls  nor  prott&ed  by  privileges.  Every  man  was 
obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  his  own  force,  or  his 
private  alliances  ;  and  valour  was  the  only  excellence 
which' was  held  in  efteem,  or  gave  one  man  the  pre¬ 
eminence  above  another.  When  all  the  particular  fu- 
perftittons,  therefore,  were  here  united  in  one  great 
objedl,  the  ardour  for  private  hoftilities  took  the  fame 
direction  ;  “  and  all  Europe  (as  the  princefs  Anna 
Comnena  exprefles  herfelf),  torn  from  its  foundations, 
feemed  ready  to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body 
upon  Afia  ” 

All  orders  of  men,  now  deeming  the  croifades  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  fvvords  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artifans, 
peafants,  even  pritfts,  inrolled  their  names  ;  and  to 
decline  this  ftrvice  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of 
impiety  or  cowardice.  The  nobles  who  inlifted  them- 
felves  were  moved,  by  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age, 
to  hope  for  opulent  eftablifhments  in  the  Eaft,  the 

I  chief  feat  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.  In  pur- 
fuit  of  thefe  chimerical  projects,  they  fold  at  the  low- 

Ieft  price  their  ancient  caftles  and  inheritances,  which 
had  now  loft  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  infirm  and 
aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  prefents  and 
money  ;  and  many  of  them,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  at¬ 
tended  it  in  perfon,  being  determined,  if  poffible,  to 
breathe-  their  laft  in  fight  of  that  city  where  their  Sa 
viour  had  died  for  them.  Women  themfelves,  con¬ 
cealing  their  fex  under  the  difguife  of  armour,  attend¬ 
ed  the  camp  ;  and  commonly  forgot  their  duty  ftill 
more,  by  proftitnting  themfelves  to  the  army.  The 
greateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice  which  they 
confidered  as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes;  and  the  mofl 
enormous  diforders  were,  during  the  cenrfe  of  thefe 
expeditions,  committed  by  men  inured  to  wickednefs, 
encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled  by  neeeflity. 
The  multitude  of  adventurers  foon  became  fo  great, 
that  their  more  fagacious  leaders  became  apprehenfive 
left  the  i’-reatnefs  of  the  armament  would  be  the  caufe 
of  its  own  difappointment.  For  this  reafon  they  per¬ 
mitted  an  undifeiplined  multitude,  computed  at  300,000 
men,  to  go  before  them  under  the  command  of  Peter 
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the  hermit,  and  Gautier  or  Walter,  furnamed  the  Cfoifale. 
moneylefs ,  from  his  being  a  foldier  of  fortune.  Thefe  "V— “ * 

took  the  road  towards  Conftantinople  through  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and,  trulling  that  heaven,  by  fn- 
pernatural  affiltance,  would  fupply  all  their  necefii- 
ties,  they  made  no  proviiion  for  fubfiftence  in  their 
march.  They  foon  found  themfelves  obliged  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expe&ed  from  mi¬ 
racles  ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the. countries 
through  which  they  palled,  attacked  the  difordely 
multitude,  and  flaiightered  them  -without  refiftance. 

The  mote  difeiplined  armies  followed  after;  and,  paf- 
fing  the  ftraits  at  Conftantinople,  they  were  muftered 
in  the  plains  of  Afta,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
700,000  men. 

This  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy  Land  did  not 
ceafe  with  this  expedition.  It  continued  for  very 
near  two  centuries,  and  eight  different  croifades  were 
^fet  on  foot,  one  after  another.  The  firlt  was  in  the 
year  1096,  as  already  obferved.  The  princes  enga¬ 
ged  in  it  were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  brother 
to  Philip  I.  king  of  France;  Robert,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  Robert  earl  of  Flanders  ;  Raimond,  earl  of 
Touloufe  and  St  Giles  ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Euflace;  Ste¬ 
phen,  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois ;  Hugo,  count  of  St 
Paul  ;  with  a  great  number  of  other  lords.  The  ge¬ 
neral  rendezvous  was  at  Conftantinople.  In  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  famous  Godfrey  befieged  and  took  the 
city  of  Nice.  The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the 
confederated  army,  and  Godfrey  chofen  king.  The 
Chriflians  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Afcalon  againft; 
the  foldan  of  Egypt;  which  put  an  end  to  the  firft: 
croifade. 

The  fecond  croifade,  in  the  year  1 144,  was  headed 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  king  of 
France.  The  emperor’s  army  was  either  deftroyed 
by  the  enemy,  or  perifhed  through  the  treachery  of 
Manuel  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  the  fecond  army, 
through  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  the  Chriftians  of  Syria, 
was  forced  to  break  up  the  ftege  of  Damafeus. 

The  third  croifade,  in  the  year  1188,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Saladin  the  foldan 
of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedition 
were,  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarofla  ;  Frederic 
duke  of  Suabia,  his  fecond  fon;  Leopald  duke  of'Au- 
ftria;  Berthold  duke  of  Moravia;  Herman  marquis 
of  Baden;  the  counts  of  Naflau,  Thuringia,  Miften, 
and  Holland  ;  and  above  60  other  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  with  the  bifnops  of  Befangon,  Cambray,  Mun- 
fter,  Ofnaburg,  Miflen,  PaiTau,  Vifburg,  and  feverab 
others.  In  this  expedition,  the  emperor  Frederic  de¬ 
feated  the  foldan  of  Iconium  :  his  fon  Frederic,  joined 
by  Guy  Lufignon  king  of  Jerufalem,  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.  During  which 
tranfadlions,  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France,  and  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  king  of  England,  joined  the  croifade  ;  by 
which  means  the  ChrilFan  army  conflfted  of  300,000 
fighting,  men  :  but  great  difputes  happening  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  former  quitted 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 
Saladim 

The  fourth  croifade  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 
1195,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  after  Saladin’s  death,. 

In  this  expedition  the  Chriftians  gained  feveral  battles 
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Croifade.  againft  the  infidels,  took  a  great  many  town 

were  in  the  way  of  fuccefs,  when  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror  obliged  them  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  return 
into  Germany.  % 

The  fifth  croifade  was  publifhed,  by  order  of  pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1198.  Thofe  engaged  in  it  made 
fruitlefs  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  :  for, 
though  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  fleet  e- 
quipped  in  Flanders,  arrived  at  Ptolemais  a  little  after 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Renard  of  Dampierre,  and  others ; 
yet  the  plague  deftroying  many  of  them,  and  the  reft 
"either  returning  ovc  engaging  in  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  Chiiftian  princes,  there  was  nothing  done;  fo 
that  the  foldan  of  Aleppo  eafily  defeated  their  troops 
in  1204..  * 

The  fixth  croifade  began  in  1228;  in  which  the 
Chriftians  took  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  were  for¬ 
ced  to  furrender  it  again.  The  next  year  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederic  made  peace  with  the  foldan  for  10 
years.  About  1240,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  and 
brother  to  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  in  Pa- 
leftine  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  croifade ;  but  find¬ 
ing  it  moft  advantageous  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re¬ 
embarked,  and  (leered  towards  Italy.  In  1244,  the 
Karafmians  being  driven  out  of  ferfia  by  the  Tartars, 
broke  into  Paleftine,  and  gave  the  Chriffians  a  general 
defeat  near  Gaza. 

The  feventh  croifade  was  headed  by  St  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1249,  who  took  the  town  of  Damietta:  but 
a  ficknefs  happening  in  the  Chriftian  army,  the  king 
endeavoured  a  retreat ;  ill  which  being  purfued  by  the 
infidels,  moft  of  his  army  were  miferably  butchered, 
and  himfelf  and  the  nobility  taken  prifoners*  Then  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  10  years,  and  the  king  and 
lords  fet  at  liberty. 

The  eight  croifade,  in  1 270,  was  headed  by  the  fame 
prince,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  port  and  caftle 
of  Carthage  in  Africa  ;  but  dying  in  a  (hort  time,  he 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet,  and  join¬ 
ing  Philip  the  Bold,  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Lewis  the  king 
of  Tunis,  after  feveral  engagements  with  the  Chrifti¬ 
ans,  in  which  he  was  always  worded,  defired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  advantageous  to 
the  Chriftians:  after  which  both  princes  embaiked 
for  their  own  kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  failed 
towards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  with  a  fmall  body 
of  300  Englilh  and  French,  and  hindered  Bendocdar 
from  laying  fiege  to  Ptolemais  :  but  being  obliged  to 
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3,  and  ving  converfed  fo  long  with  people  who  lived  in  a  Crol&J, 
much  more  magnificent  way  than  themfelves,  began  -v*** 
to  entertain  fome  taile  for*  a  refined  and  polifhed  way 
of  life.  Thus  the  barbarifm  in  which  Europe  had  been 
fo  long  immerfed,  began  to  wear  off  foon  after  this 
time.  The  princes  alfo  who  remained  at  home,  found 
means  to  avail  themfelves  of.  the  frenzy  of  the  people* 

By  the  abfence  of  fuch  numbers  of  reftlefs  and  martial 
adventurers,  peace  was  eftablilhed  in  their  dominions* 

They  alfo  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  purchafe,  or 
by  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  ;  and  thus  the  mifchiefs 
which  muff  always  attend  feudal  governments  were 
confiderabiy  leffened. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  croifaders,  it 
was  fcarce  poflible  that  arty  other  thing  could  happen 
them.  The  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  inftead  of 
affitting,  did  all  in  their  power  to  difconcert  their 
fchemes.  They  were  jealous,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  of  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians*  Yet,  had 
they  confidered  their  true  intereft,  they  would  rather 
have  aflifted  them,  or  at  lead  flood  neuter,  than  en¬ 
tered  into  alliances  with  the  Turks.  They  followed 
the  latter  method,  however,  and  were  often  of  very 
great  differvice  to  the  weftern  adventurers,  which  at 
laft  occaftoned  the  lofs  of  their  city  But  the  worft 
enemies  the  croifaders  had,  were  their  own  internal Jlantmpk] 
feuds  and  diffentions.  They  neither  could  agree  ^144. 
while  marching  together  in  armies  with  a  view  to 
conqueft,  n©r  could  they  unite  their  conqnefh  under 
one  government  after  they  had  made  them.  They 
fet  up  three  fmall  dates,  one  at  Jerufalem,  another  at 
Antioch,  and  another  at  Edeffa.  Thefe  ftates,  inftead 
of  afiiiling,  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  on  the 
Greek  emperors  ;  and  thus  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
common  enemy.  The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed 
alfo  were  fuch  as  mult  have  infpired  the  Turks  with 
the  moft  invincible  hatred  againfl  them,  and  made  them 
refill  with  the  greateft  obflinacy.  They  were  fuch  as 
could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  religious  enthufiafm.  When  Jerufalem  was  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous  garrifon  were  put  to  the  fwo^d, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  maffacred  without  mercy 
and  without  diftinClion.  No  age  nor  fex  was  fpared, 
not  even  fucking  children.  According  to  Voltaire, 
fome  Chriftians,  who  had  been  differed  by  the  Turks 
to  live  in  that  city,  led  the  conquerors  into  the  moft 
private  caves  where  women  had  concealed  themfelves 
with  their  children,  and  not  one  of  them  was  differed 
to  efcape.  What  eminently  (hows  the  enthufiafm  by 


*  See  Coil*  1 


quit  the  Holy  Land  t'o  take  poffeffion  of  the  crown  of  which  thefe  conquerors  were  animated,  is  their  beha- 
England,  this  croifade  ended  without  contributing  any  viour  after  this  terrible  daughter.  They  marched 


thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  larid.  In  1291,  the 
town  of  Acte,  or  Ptolemais,  Was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  foldan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Chriftians  quite  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  Syria.  There  has  been  no  croifade  fince  that 
time,  though  feveral  popes  have  attempted  to  flir  up 
the  Chriftians  to  fuch  an  undertaking ;  particularly 
Nicholas  IV.  in  1292,  and  Clement  V.  in  1 3 1  iw 

Though  thefe  croifades  were  effe&s  of  the  moft  ab- 
furd  fuperftition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
good  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  defir  >yed. 
M.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  perifhed  n  the 
different  expeditions  at  upwards  of  two  millions.  Many 
there  were,  however,  who  returned;  and  thefe,  ha- 
'  N°  94. 


over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towards  the  holy  fepulchre; 
and  while  their  hands  were  yet  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  fo  many  innocent  perfons,  fung  anthems  to 
the  common  Saviour  of  mankind-*  Nay,  fo  far  did 
their  religious  enthufiafm  overcome  their  fury,  that 
thefe  ferocious  conquerors  now  burft  into  tears.  If 
the  abfurdity  and  wickedrtefs  of  this  conduct  can  be 
exceeded  by  any  thing,  it  muft  be  by  what  follows. 
In  the  year  1204,  the  frenzy  of  croifading  feized  the 
children,  who  are  ever  ready  to  imitate  whtt  they 
fee  their  parents  engage  themfelves  in.  Their  childifti 
folly  was  encouraged  by  the  monks  and  fchoolmafters ; 
and  thoufands  of  thofe  iqnocen'cs  were  conducted  from 
-  the 
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Croifes  the  houfes  of  their  parents  on  the  faith  of  thefe  words, 
II.  u  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings  haft  thou 
perfe&ed  praife.”  Their  bafe  condu&ors  fold  a  part  of 
’~~v' JU*  them  to  the  Turks,  and  the  reft  perlftied  miferably. 

CROISES,  o^Croizes,  In  Englifh  antiquity,  pil¬ 
grims  bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  fuch  as  had  been 
there ;  fo  called  from  a  badge  they  wore  In  Imitation 
cf  a  crofs.  The  knight^of  St  John  of  Jerufalem,  created 
for  the  defence  and  protection  *of  pilgrims,  were  parti¬ 
cularly  called  croifes . 

CROISIERS,  a  religious  order  founded  in  honour 
of  the  invention  or  difcovery  of  the  crofs  by  the  emprefs 
Helena.  They  are  difpeifed  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  Low  Countries#  France,  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  thofe  in  Italy  being  at  prefent  fuppreffed.  Thefe 
religious  follow  the  rule  of  St  Anguftine.  They  had 
in  England  the  name  of  crouched friars . 

CROIX  {Francis  Petis  de  la),  fecretarvand  in¬ 
terpreter  to  the  king  of  France  in  the  Turkifh  and 
Arabic  languages,  died  November  4th  1695,  in  his 
73d  year;  after  having  executed  this  employment  for 
the  fpace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears,  that  he  exe¬ 
cuted  it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities :  for, 
when  the  Algerines  fought  for  peace  of  Louis  XIV. 
conditions  were  offered,  by  which  they  were  required 
to  reimburfe  to  this  monarch  600,000  franks.  The 
terms  being  thought  exorbitant,  they  had  recourfe  to 
ftratagem  ;  and  they  offeied  a  large  fum  to  La  Croix, 
who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  palled,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  “  crowns  of  Tripoli,”  inftead  of 
iK  French  crowns;’’  which  would  have  made  to  the  Al¬ 
gerines  a  difference  of  more  than  100,000  livres.  But 
the  integrity  of  the  interpreter  triumphed  over  the 
temptation  ;  which  however  was  the  greater,  as  it 
was  next  to  impoffible  he  fhould  be  difcovered.  Befides 
the  Turkifh  and  the  Arabic,  the  Perfian  and  the  Tar¬ 
tarian,  he  alfo  undcrftood  the  Ethiopian  and  Arme¬ 
nian  languages.  He  is  well  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  many  works.  He  tranflated  the  “Hiftory 
of  France”  into  the  Tmkifh  language.  He  digefted 
the  three  volumes  of  “  Voyages  into  the  Ealt  Indies” 
of  M.  Thevenot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
all  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  books  which  are  in  the 
king’s  library.  He  compofed  two  complete  Diction¬ 
aries  for  the  French  and  Turkifh  languages :  and, 
ujien  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  world 
with  the  hiftory  of  Genghifcan.  He  undertook  this 
hiftory  by  the  order  of  M.  Colbert :  for  this  minifter, 
altogether  intent  upon  aggrandizing  his  mafter,  wTas  ac- 
cuftomed  every  week  to  call  together,  either  in  the 
king’s  library  or  his  own,  certain  of  the  learned,  whom, 
according  as  they  excelled  in  their  feveral  departments 
inliterature,heconftantly  fetto  work.  This  hiftory,  which 
cofl  La  Croix  more  than  ten  years  labour,  is  ufeful,  not 
only  to  the  learned  who  are  curious  to  know  paft  events, 
or  to  geographers  who  had  hitherto  been  greatly  ig¬ 
norant  of  Grand  Tartary,  but  likewife  to  all  who 
trade  to  China,  Perfia,  or  other  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  good  map  of  northern  Afia  drawn 
by  M.  de  l’lfle,  accompanying  the  work  ;  which  M. 
Petis  de  la  Croix,  the  author’s  fon,  not  only  revifed, 
but,  to  render  it  more  curious,  added  to  it  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  lives  of  all  thofe  authors  from  whom  it  was 
extraCled.  It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  publifh- 
td  at  London,  1722,  3vo. 
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CROMARTY,  the  capital  of  the  (hire  of  Cromarty,  Cromarty 
in  Scotland,  with  an  excellent  and  fafe  harbour  ca-  II 
pable  of  containing  the  greateft  fieet3.  W.  Long.  Cromwell. 
3.  40.  N.  Lat.  57.  54.  — v— j 

CROMLECH,  in  Britifh  antiquities,  arehuge,  broad, 
flat  (tones,  raifed  upon  other  ftones  fet  up  on  end  for 
that  purpofe.  They  are  common  in  Angles  y;  under 
which  article  a  very  large  one  is  described.  See  Plate 
CL. 

Thefe  monuments  are  fpoken  of  largely  by  Mr  Row¬ 
land,  by  Dr  Borlafe,  and  by  Wormius,  under  the  name 
or  Ara  or  altar.  Mr  Rowland,  however,  is  divided  in 
his  opinion;  for  he  partly  inclines  to  the  notion  of  their 
having  been  altars,  partly  to  their  having  been  fepul- 
chres  :  he  fuppofesthem  to  have  been  originally  tombs, 
but  that  in  after  times  facrifices  were  performed  upon 
them  to  the  heroes  depoftted  within.  Mr  Keiller  pre- 
ferves  an  account  of  King  Harold  having  been  interred 
beneath  a  tomb  of  this  kind  in  Denmark,  and  Mr 
Wright  difcovered  in  Ireland  a  fkeleton  depofited  under 
one  of  them.  The  great  fimilarity  of  the  monuments 
throughout  the  north,  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  evinces 
the  fame  religion  to  have  been  fpread  in  every  part, 
perhaps  _with  feme  flight  deviations.  Many  of  thefe 
monuments  are  both  Britifh  and  Danifh;  for  we  find 
them  where  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 

The  cromlech,  or  cromleh,  chiefly  differs  from  the 
Ki sr-wn,  in  not  being  clofed  up  at  the  end  and  Tides, 
that  is,  in  not  fo  much  partaking  of  the  cheft-like  fi¬ 
gure  ;  it  is  alfo  generally  of  larger  dimenfions,  and 
lometimes  confifts  of  a  greater  number  of  ftones :  the 
terms  cromleh  and  hi/t-vaen  are  however  indiferiminately 
ufed  for  the  fame  monument.  The  term cromlech  is  by 
fome  derived  from  the  Armoric  word  crum,  “  crooked 
or  bowing,”  and  leh  “  ftene,”  alluding  to  the  reverence 
which  perfons  paid  to  them  by  bowing.  Rowland 
derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  words  caremduach ,  fignify- 
ing  a  “  devoted  or  confecrated  done.”  They  are  called 
by  the  vulgar  coetne  Arthor ,  or  Arthur's  quoits ,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  cuftom  in  Wales  as  well  as  Cornwal  to  aferibe 
all  great  or  wonderful  objeds  to  prince  Arthur,  the 
hero  of  thofe  countries. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas),  earl  of  EfTex,  was  the 
fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney,  and  born  in  149S. 

Without  a  liberal  education,  but  endowed  with  a  ftrong 
natural  genius,  he  confidered  travelling  as  the  proper 
means  of  improving  his  underftanding  ;  and  to  this 
early  token  of  his  found  judgment  he  flood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  diftinguifhed  honours  he  after¬ 
wards  enjoyed.  He  became  by  dregrees  the  confi¬ 
dential  favourite  and  prime  minifter  of  Henry  VIII.; 
and  from  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  refor¬ 
mation,  to  his  zeal  for  which  he  became  a  vidiin  ; 
for,  the  more  firmly  to  fecure  the  Proteftant  caufe,  he 
contrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Ann  of  Cleves,  whofe 
friends  were  all  Lutherans.  Unfortunately  Henry 
took  a  difguft  to  this  lady,  which  brought  on  Crom¬ 
well’s  ruin  ;  the  king,  with  his  ufual  cruelty  and  ca¬ 
price,  taking  this  opportunity  to  facrifice  this  minifter 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom  he  feemed  de- 
fii  ous  of  reconciling  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  had  Catha¬ 
rine  Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  poli¬ 
tician,  and  a  good  man  ;  but,  like  moft  ftatefmen,  was 
guilty  of  great  errors.  In  his  zeal  for  the  new  reli- 
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Ciomwe^.  gion,  he  had  introduced  the  unjullifiable  mode  of  at- 
n  ^  "  '  tainder  in  cafes  of  treafon  and  lierefy  ;  and  his  ene¬ 
mies,  who  were  numerous  (confiding  of  two  claffes, 
the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  enraged  to 
fee  the  highefl  honours  bellowed  on  a  man  of  his  mean 
extraction,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  detefled 
him),  having  preferred  many  complaints  againft  him, 
availed  themfelves  of  his  own  law.  He  was  attaint¬ 
ed  of  treafon  and  herefy,  conviCetl  unheard,  and  be¬ 
headed  in  1540.  He  was  the  chief  inllrument  of  the 
fuppieflioc  of  the  abbeys  and  monafteries,  and  of  the 
definition  of  images  and  relics ;  to  him  alfo  we  are 
indebted  for  the  inftitution  of  parifh-regiilers  of  births, 
marriages,  and  burials. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  ftyled  Lord  P rot eff or  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  one  of  the  mod  extraor¬ 
dinary  perfonages  mentioned  in  liillory,  was  the  fon 
of  Mr  Robert  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon.  His  aricedors  were  of  very 
honourable  extraction  :  but  no  ways  related  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  the  prime  minider  and 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  the  pariilv 
of  St  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moftly  li¬ 
ved,  cn  the  24th  or  25th  of  April  1599,  and  educated 
at  the  free  fchool  of  that  town.  Little  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  his  younger  years,  or  indeed  concern¬ 
ing  his  behaviour  in  private  life.  It  is,  however,  re¬ 
lated  by  authors  of  unfufpeCted  veracity,  that  when  at 
fchool  he  gave  many  figns  of  a  very  turbulent  and 
redlefs  difpofition.  He  is  alfo  faid  from  his  early 
years  to  have  been  fubjed  to  the  hypochondriac  disor¬ 
der,  and  to  many  deceptions  of  the  imagination.  He 
had  a  very  remarkable  one  while  at  fchool.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  day  time,  when  he  was  lying  melancho¬ 
ly  upon  his  back  in  bed.  A  fpeClre,  as  he  thought, 
approached  him,  and  told  him  that  he  ftiould  be  the 
greateft  man  In  the  kingdom.  His  father,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  ma¬ 
iler  to  correCl  him  feverely.  This,  however,  produ¬ 
ced  no  effed  Oliver  perfdted  in  the  truth  of  his  dc- 
ry,  and  would  Sometimes  mention  it  though  his  uncle 
told  him.  “  it  was  too  traiterous  to  be  repeated.” — 
From  this  fchool  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney-col- 
Jege  in  Cambridge,  where  lie  was  admitted  in  1616. 
His  progreSs  in  his  dudies  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  fpent 
much  time  in  playing  at  foot* ball,  cricket,  and  other 
jobud  exercifes,  at  which  he  was  very  expert.  His 
father  dying  ?fter  he  had  been  about  two  years  at  co- 
lege,  Cromwell  returned  home;  but  the  irregularity 
of  his  life  gave  fuch  offence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  the 
advice  of  feme  friends,  (lie  fent  him  to  London,  and 
•  placed  him  in  LincolnVinn.  This  expedient  by  no 
means  arfvveved  the  purpofe ;  her  fon  gave  himfelf 
upjo  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  fo  that  he  quickly 
d  Hi  pa  ted  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.  This 
diffipation,  however,  could  be  but  of  very  Short  conti¬ 
nuance-;  for  he  was  married,  before  lie  was  21  years 
of  age,  to  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier 
of  Effex.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  the 
country,  where  he  led  a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 
This.  Sudden  reformation  has  been  aferibed  to  his  fel¬ 
ling  in  with  the  Puritans  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  feme  time  after,  a 
aealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  form¬ 
er  a  clofc  friendfhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines. 
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He  continued  at  Huntingdon  where  he  fettled  after  Ciomwcft 
his  marriage,  till  an  eflate  of  between  L.  400  and  — 
L.500  per  annum  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stuart.  This  induced  him  to 
remove  to  the  ifle  of  Ely  where  the  eftate  lay,  and 
here  he  embraced  the  puritanical  dodtrines.  He  was 
eleCed  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
which  met  on  the  20th  of  January  1628;  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  leligion,  where  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  popery.  After 
the  didolution  of  that  parliament,  he  returned  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  expreSs  much 
concern  for  religion,  to  keep  company  with  filenced 
minifters,  and  to  invite  them  often  to  lectures  and  fer- 
mons  at  his  lioufe.  Thus  he  brought  his  affairs  again 
into  a  very  indifferent  fituation;  fe  that,  by  way  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  breaches  he  made  in  his  fortune,  he  took 
a  farm  at  St  Ives,  which  he  kept  five  years.  But  this 
fcheme  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up;  and  at  laft,  chagrined  with  his  difappointments, 
and  made  uneafy  by  the  treatment  his  party  at  that 
time  received,  he  fermed  a  defign  of  going  over  to 
New-England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed; 
the  king  iffued  out  a  proclamation  againfl  all  fuch  emi¬ 
grations,  and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Eng¬ 
land  againfl  his  will. 

In  ^638,  Cromwell  had  firfl  an  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  himfelf  publicly  taken  notice  of.  The  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  feme  other  perfens  of  high  rank,  who 
had  eflates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  dtfirous  of 
having  it  better  drained  ;  and  though  one  project  of 
this  fort  had  failed,  they  fet^on  foot  another,  got  it 
countenanced  by  royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  part  of 
the  profits  upon  the  crown.  This,  though  really  in¬ 
tended  for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed  as  injurious 
to  private  property  :  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppofers 
was  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  coniiderable  in¬ 
fluence  in  thefe  parts’.  The  vigour  he  fhowed  on  this 
occafion  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation 
Mr  Hampden  ;  who  afterwards  charadlerized  him  in 
parliament,  as  a  perfen  capable  of  contriving  and  con¬ 
ducing  great  deligns.  But  for  all  this  he  was  not  ve¬ 
ry  fuccefsful  in  his  oppofition  ;  and  as  his  private  af¬ 
fairs  were  dill  declining,  he  was  in  very  neceflitous 
circumftances  at  the  approach  of  the  long  parliament. 

In  this  critical  fituation  he  got  himfelf  eleCed  member 
of  parliament  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  puri¬ 
tanical  meetings  which  he  conflantly  frequented,  Oli¬ 
ver  had  mod  eminently  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his. 
gifts  of  praying,  preaching,  and  expounding.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings,  he  met  with  one  Richard  Tims,  a 
tradefman  of  Cambridge.  This  man  was  fo  much  ta¬ 
ken  with  Oliver,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  at¬ 
tempt  getting  hife  chofen  burgefs  for  the  approaching 
parliament.  Beinj*  himfelf  one  of  the  common-coun¬ 
cil,  Tims  imagined  this  defign  might  be  brought  about; 
and  with  this  view  went  to  Mr  Wildbore  a  relation  of 
Cromwell’s,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention. 
Wildbore  agreed  as  to  the  fitnefs  of  the  perfen  ;  but 
told  him  the  defign  was  impracticable,  becaufe  Oliver 
was  not  a  freeman.  Tims  next  addrelfed  one  Evett 
on  the  fame  fubjeC,  who  alfo  made  the  fame  objec¬ 
tion.  He  recolleCed,  however,  that  the  mayor  had 
a  freedom  to  bedow,  and  a  fcheme  was  immediately 
laid  for  fecuring  this  freedom  to  Cromwell.  On  ap¬ 
plication 
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Cromwell,  plication  to  the  mayor,  however,  he  told  them  that  the 
freedom  was  already  diTpofed  of  to  another  ;  but  this 
obje&ion  being  obviated  by  promifing  that  perfon  a 
freedom  from  the  town,  the  mayor  being  informed 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  great  fortune,  fignified 
his  intention  of  bellowing  the  freedom  upon  him.  Our 
hero,  being  informed  of  the  good  offices  of  his  friends, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  court  drefled  in  fcarlet 
richly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided  plenty  of 
claret  and  fweatmeats,  they  were  fo  freely  circula¬ 
ted  among  the  corporation,  that  Mr  Mayor’s  freeman 
was  unanimoufiy  declared  to  be  *a  very  civil  worthy 
gentleman.  When  the  election  came  on,  the  mayor 
difeovered  his  mi  (take,  but  it  was  now  too  late; 
the  party  among  the  burgelfes  was  llrong  enough  to 
choofe  him,  and  accordingly  did  fo  at  the  eledlion 
next  year. 

When  Cromwell  firlt.came  into  parliament,  he  af- 
fedled  great  plainnefs,  and  even  careleflhefs,  in  his 
drefs.  His  attention  to  farming  had  entirely  ruki- 
cated  him.  fo  that  he  made  a  very  uncouth  appearance. 
“  Who  (fays  Dr  South)  that  had  beheld  fueh  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  beggarly  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  firll  entering  the 
parliament  houfe,  with  a  thread-bare  torn  coat  and 
greafy  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could 
have  fufpe&ed,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fo  few  years,  he 
fhould,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  bariifh- 
ment  of  another,  afeend  the  tin  one,  be  inveiled  with 
the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing  of  the  Hate  of  a 
king  but  the  changing  his  hat  into  a  crown  ?”  Crom¬ 
well  was  very  adlive  in  promoting  the  famous  Remon- 
*  See  Bn  firance*  ;  which  in  reality  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
jo*. civil  war.  He  declared  afterwards  to  Lord  Falkland, 
that  if  the  remonftraiice  had  not  been  carried,  lie  de- 
figned  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of  his  ef- 
tate  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  left 
the  kingdom  by  the  firk  opportunity.  His  firranefs 
on  this  occafion  fo  effedlually  recommended  him  to 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  that  they  took  him  into  all  their  councils  ;  and 
here  he  acquired  that  clear  inlight  into  things,  and 
that  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  he  afterwards  made 
fuch  prodigious  ufe.  His  exploits  during  the  civil 
war,  his  murder  of  the  king,  and  ufurpation  of  the 
kingdom,  are  related  under  the  article  Britain,  n°  1 39, 
—  t  88. 

With  regard  to  the  chara£ler  of  Cromwell,  Mr 
Hume  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows:  “  The  writers 
attached  to  this  wonderful  perfon  make  his  chara&er, 
with  regard » to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  mold  ex¬ 
travagant  panegyric:  his  enemies  form  fuch  a  repre- 
fentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  moll 
virulent  inveclive.  Both  of  them,  it  mull  be  confef- 
fed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  linking  eircumllances  in 
his  fortune  and  condu£l,  as  bellow  on  their  reprefen- 
tation  a  great  air  of  probability.  ‘  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  (it  is  faid),  than  that  a  perfon  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  fometimes,  nor  Ihining 
qualities  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raifed  men  to  the 
higheft  dignities,  fhould  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  abilities  to  execute,  fo  gr£at  a  defign  as  the 
fubverting  one  of  the  moll  ancient  as  well  as  bell 
ekablifhed  monarchies  in  the  world  ?  That  he  fhould 
lave  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  "prince  and 


mailer  to  an  open  and  infamous  death?  fhould  banish  Cromwell. 

that  numerous  and  krongly  allied  family  ?  Cover  all  - 

thefe  temerities  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  par¬ 
liament,  in  whofe  fervice  he  pretended  to  be  retain¬ 
ed  ?  Trample  too  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn* 
and  fcorn fully  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him 
ground  of  diffatisfa&ion  ?  Eredl  in  their  place  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  faints,  and  give  reality  to  the  mok  vi- 
fionary  idea  which  the  heated  imagination  of  anv  fa¬ 
natic  was  ever  able  to  entertain?  Supprefs  again  that 
monker  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  fct*himfelf  up  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called  fovereigti  in  England  ? 

Overcome  firk  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his 
friends  afterwarcs  by  artifice  ?  Serve  all  parties  patient¬ 
ly  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  command  them  vi£lo- 
rioully  at  lak  ?  Over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  na¬ 
tions,  and  fubdue  with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of 
the  fouth,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ?  Be  feared  and 
courted  by  all  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth  ?  Call  together  parliaments  with  a 
word  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth?  Reduce  to  fubjedlion  a  warlike  and  dif- 
contented  nation  by  means  of  a  mutinous  army?  Com¬ 
mand  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  feditious  and  fac¬ 
tious  officers?  Be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that  he 
would  be  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  millions  a-year,  to 
be  hired  as  maker  of  thofe  who  had  formerly  hired 
him  for  their  fervant  ?  Have  the  ellates  and  lives  of 
three  nations  as  much  at  his  difpofal  as  was  once  tire 
little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and  li¬ 
beral  in  the  fpending  of  them  ?  And,  lakly,  (for  there 
is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glo¬ 
ry),  with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  fplen- 
dor  to  his  pokerity  ?  Die  pofltfied  of  peace  at  home, 
and  triumph  abroad  ?  Be  buried  among  kings,  and 
with  more  than  regal  fplemnity  ?  And  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  whole 
world ;  which,  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  it 
might  have  been  for  his  conquefts,  if  the  fhort  line  of 
his  mortal  life  could  have  kretched  out  to  the  extent 
of  his  immortal  dekgns  ?’ 

“  My  intention  is.  not  to  disfigure  this  pidlure 
drawn  by  fo  makerly  a  hand  :  I  fhall  only  endeavour 
to  remove  from  it  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous;  a  cir- 
cumkance  which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much  ground 
for  doubt  and  fufpicion.  It  feems  to  me  that  the 
circumkance  of  Cromwell’s  life  in  which  his  abilities 
are  principally  difeovered,  is  his  rifing,  from  a  private 
kation,  in  oppofition  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo  much  ad¬ 
vanced  before  him,  to  a  high  command  and  authority 
in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  his  fignal  military 
talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  addrefs,  were  all 
requifite  for  this  important  acquifition.  Yet  will  not 
this  promotion  appear  the  effed  of  fupernatural  abi¬ 
lities,  when  we  confider  that  Fairfax  himfelf,  a  private 
gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  feat  in 
parliament,  had,  through  the  fame  keps,  attained  even 
to  a  fuperior  rank  ;  and,  if  endued  with  common  ca¬ 
pacity  and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  it. 

To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion  againk  the  par¬ 
liament,  required  no  uncommon  art  or  indultry  :  to 
have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  enterprise..  .  When  the  breach  was  once  formed 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  fupreme  and 
abfolute  authority,  from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on 
4  B  2  the 
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Cromwell  tlie  general ;  and  If  he  Is  afterwards  pleafed  to  em- 
*  ploy  artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded  on  mo  ft 
occafions  as  great  condefcenfion,  if  not  as  fnperfluous 
caution.  That  Cromwell  was  ever  able  really  to  blind 
or  over-reach  either  the  king  or  the  republicans,  does 
not  appear  ;  as  they  pofTefled  no  means  of  refilling  the 
force  under  his  command,  they  were  glad  to  temporize 
with  him  ;  and,  by  feeming  to  be  deceived,  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themfelves  from  his  do¬ 
minion.  If  he  feduced  the  military  fanatics,  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  their  intereft  and  his  evidently  con¬ 
curred  ;  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  grofleft  impofition  ;  and  that  he 
himfelf  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthufiafl  as  the 
worfl  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confi¬ 
dence,  needed  but  to  difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridi¬ 
culous  habits  which  he  had  early  acquired,  and  on 
which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value.  An  army  is  fo  forcible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a  weapon,  that  any 
hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity, 
perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  afeendant  in 
human  fociety. 

“  The  domeftic  adminiflration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  difeovers  great  ability,  was  conduced  without  any 
plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  perhaps  his 
difficult  fituation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign 
enterprifes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious 
to  national  intereft  ;  and  feem  more  the  refult  of  im¬ 
petuous  fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  fore- 
fight  and  deliberation.  An  eminent  perfonage,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  in  many  refpe£ls,  and  even  a  fuperior 
genius  ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in  bis  operations  : 
and,  though  not  defedlive  in  any  talent  except  that  of 
elocution,  the  abilities  which  in  him  were  moft  admi¬ 
rable,  and  which  contributed  moft  to  his  marvellous 
fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of  his  en- 
terprizes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difeovering 
the  chara£lers  and  pra&ifmg  on  the  weaknefles  of 
mankind. 

“If  we  furvey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwell, 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  fpecies,  we  ffiall  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches 
as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  A- 
midft  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he 
fhould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  ;  fince  even  at  prefen t  many 
men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  difpofed  to  think, 
that  the  queftion,  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the 
quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  the  moft  atrocipus  of  all  his 
actions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of 
republican  and  fanatical  illufions;  and  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the 
moft  meritorious  a&ion  which  he  could  perform.  His 
fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  effeCl  of  neceffity,  as 
well  as  of  ambition  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee  how  the  va¬ 
rious  fa&ions  could  at  that  time  have  been  reftrained 
without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell  as  a  foil,  a  huf- 
band,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to  no  considerable 
cenfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praife.  And,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  his  character  does  not  appear  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unufual  by  the  mixture  of  fo  much  ab- 
furdity  with  fo  much  penetration,  than  by  his  temper- 
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ing  fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged  fanat  Jcifm  .Cromwd] 
with  fo  much  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity.”  s— 

lhat  Cromwell  continued  a  moft  complete  and  bi- 
gotted  enthufiafl  to  the  Very  laft,  appears  from  his  be¬ 
haviour  in  his  laft  fteknefs.  His  difeafe,  which  at  firft 
was  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  brought  on  by  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  foon  degenerated  into  a  ter¬ 
tian  ague.  I*  or  about  a  week  the  diforder  continued 
without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that  every 
other,  day  lie  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  din¬ 
ner  his  live  phyficians  coining  to  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  them  having  felt  his  pulfe,  laid  that  it  intermitted. 

At  this  Cromwell  was  fnrprifed,  turned  pale,  fell  into 
a  cold  fweat,  and,  when  he  was  aimoft  fainting,  or¬ 
dered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  bed;  where,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  little  to  himfelf, 
he  made  his  will  with  refpeCl  to- his  private  aftairs.  The 
next  morning  when  one  of  his  phyiicians  came  to  viftt 
him,  Cromwell  afked  him,  why  he  looked  fo  fad  ?  and 
when  anfwcr  was  made,  that  fo  it  became  every  one 
who  had  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him,  “  Ye  phyficians  (fays  Cromwell),  think  I 
ffiall  die:  I  tell  you  I  ffiall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure 
of  it..  Ho  not  you  think  (faid  he  to  the  phyiician, 
looking  more  attentively  at  him),  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mad :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds 
than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furnifh  you  with. 

God  Almighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to 
my  prayers  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who 
entertain  a  ftri&er  commerce  and  greater  intereft  with 
him.  Go  on  cheerfully,  banifhing  all  fadnefs  from  your 
looks ;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  fer- 
ving  man.  Ye  may  have  a  fkill  in  the  nature  of  things; 
yet  nature  can  do  more  than  all  phyiicians  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and  God  is  far  more  above  nature.”  Asthisphy- 
fician  was  coming  out  of  the  chamber,  he  accidentally 
met  with  another,  to  whom  he  exprefled  his  fear  that 
the  p.rote&or  was  turning  light-headed.  But  the  o- 
ther  informed  him  that  the  chaplains,  being  difperfed 
the  preceding  night  into  different  parts  of  the  houfe, 
had  prayed  for  the  prote&or’s  recovery,  and  unani- 
moufly  received  for  anfwer  that  he  ffiould  recover. 

Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  did  they  at  laft  ar-v 
rive,  that,  a  public  fall  being  kept  at  Hampton-court, 
they  did  not  fo  much  pray  to  God  for  the  pr/)te6lorys 
health,  as  return  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges 
they  had  of  his  recovery.  On  this  account,  though  the 
phyiicians  perceived  his  diftcmper  mcrealing  every 
hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger,  till  it  became 
neceftary  for  him  to  appoint  a  fucceffor  while  he  had 
any  breath  remaining.  But  being  then  in  a  lethargic 
fit,  he  anfwered  from  the  purpofe;  upon  which  lie  was 
again  afked  whether  he  did  not  name  his  eldeft  fon 
Richard?  and  to  this  queftion  he  anfwered,  Yes.  Be¬ 
ing  then  allied  where  his  will  was  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  made  concerning. the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ;  he 
fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other  places,  but 
in  vain  ;  for  fomebo'dy  had  either  ftole  it,  or  lie  him¬ 
felf  had  burnt  it.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  3d 
of  September  1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  59  years 
and  four  months.  This  day  of  September  he  had  al¬ 
ways  reckoned  to  be  the  moft  fortunate  for  him  in  the 
whole  year.  A  violent  tempeft,  which  immediately 
fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fubjeft  of  difeourfe  to 
the  vulgar.  Hi$  gartizans,  as  well  as  his  opponents* 
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jramwel!-  were  fond  of  remarking  this  event :  and  each  of  them 
—nr* endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  it  as 
belt  fuitcd  their  particular  prejudices. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  iome,  that  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  was  poifoned  ;  but  for  this  there  feems  to  be  no 
jrafonable  foundation.  His  body  was  opened  by  Dr 
Bates.  He  found  the  brain  fomewhat  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed  ;  but  what 
lie  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
diforder  was  a  total  degeneracy  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
fpleen  into  a  matter  refembling  the  lees  of  oil.  This, 
he  thought,  alfo  accounted  for  the  hypochondriac  dif- 
pofitions  to  which  Cromwell  had  from  his  infancy 
been  fubjecl.  Though  the  bowels  were  taken  out, 
and  the  body  filled  with  fpices  wrapped  in  a  fourfold 
core-cloth,  put  firll  into  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
one  of  wood,  yet  the  corruption  was  fo  great  that  the 
humour  wrought  itfelf  through  the  whole,  and  there 
was  a  neceffity  of  interring  the  body  before  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  funeral.  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from 
Somerfet-houfe,  with  a  fplendor  not  only  equal  but 
fuperior  to  that  bellowed  upon  crowned  heads.  Some 
have  related  that  his  body  was  depofited  in  Nafeby- 
field:  others,  that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in 
the  deepefl  part  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  any  infult 
that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it.  But  it  feems 
beyond  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  at  Weftmin- 
fler;  as  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  order  to  difinter 
him  after  the  reftoration,  his  corpfe  was  found  in  a 
vault  in  the  middle  aifle  of  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel.  In 
the  infide  of  the  coffin,  and  on  the  breall  of  the  corpfe,1 
was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gilt,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead.  On  one  fide  of  this  plate  were  engraven 
the  arms  of  England  impaled  with  thofe  of  Oliver,  and 
on  the  reverfe  the  following  legend  :  Oliverius  Proteftor 
Republic#  Anglia,  Scotia,  et  Hibernia ,  naius  25  Apr  ills 
1599,  inauguratus  \6  Decnnbris  1653,  moriuus  3  Septem- 
bris  ann .  1658,  hie Jitus  ejl . 

Cromwell  was  of  a  robuft  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly,  though  not  agreeable  afpe&.  His  nofe  being 
remarkably  red  and  fliining,  was  often  made  the  fub- 
y:c\  of  ridicule.  He  left  only  two  fons,  Richard  and 
Henry:  and  three  daughters;  one  married  to  General 
Fleetwood,  anolher  to  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  a  third  to 
Lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  protec¬ 
tor  ;  and  contrary  to  her  orders  he  buried  her  with 
g:eat  pomp  in  Weftminfler  Abbey.  She  could  not 
he  perfuaded  that  ever  his  power  or  his  perfon  was 
in  fafety.  At  every  noife  file  heard  {he  would  exclaim 
that  her  fon  was  murdered  ;  and  was  never  fatisfied 
that  he  was  alive  if  fhe  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits 
from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and  by  her 
frugality  and  induftry  had  raifed  and  educated  a  nu¬ 
merous  family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  fet  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon,  which 
(he  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwell, 
in  the  invt&ives  of  that  age,  is  oftefl  ftigmatized  with 
the  name  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult,.  men¬ 
tions  the  great  acceffion  which  he  would  receive  to  his 
royal  revenues  upon  his  mother’s  death,,  who  poffeffld 
a  jointure  of  60  pounds  a-year  upon  his  eftate.  She 
was  of  a  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Stiiart ;  and  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  remotely  allied  to  the 
royal  family. 


Cromwell  (Richard),  eldeft  fon  of  Oliver  Crom 
well,  was  by  his  father  appointed  fucceffor  to  the  pro- 
te&orfhip,  but  very  foon  depofed  by  the  army  *.  They 
difeharged  his  debts,  took  all  the  houfehold  fluff,  plate, 
&c.  gave  him  a  protection  for  fix  months,  and  fo  he 
retired.  He  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  fupport  the 
flation  gained  by  the  afpiring  talents  of  his  father.  He 
was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  untainted  with  that  fa¬ 
natical  fpirit  which  his  father  had  fo  fuccefsfully  culti¬ 
vated.  On  the  reftoration  he  went  abroad  ;  but  re¬ 
turned  in  1680  under  the  alTumed  name  of  Clark,  and 
fettled  at  Chefhunt  in  Hertfordfhire,  where  he  lived 
privately,  and  died  in  1  7  i  2,  aged  86. 

CRONENRURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  Heffe 
Caffel,  with  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain,  on  a  fertile  foil,  and  is  fmround- 
cd  with  a  double  wall.  E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat.  50. 

*5- 

Cronenburg,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifle  of  Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  where- 
the  Danes  take  toll  of  fuch  fhips  as  are  bound  for  the 
Baltic.  It  was  very  richly  furnifhed,  but  pillaged  by- 
the  Swecks  in  1 658,  who  took  away  the  furniture*, 
among  which  were  fome  flatues  of  mafly  filver.  It  is 
built  upon  piles.  E.  Long.  ]  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  56.  o. 

CRONIUS,  in  chronology,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Athenian  month  Hecatombaeon  ;  which  was  the 
firft  of  their  year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  June  and  beginning  of  July. — There  were  feafts 
called  Cronisnes  celebrated  at  Athens  in  this  month,  in- 
honour  of  Saturn,  anfwering  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Romans. 

CRONSLOT.  See  Cronstadt. 
CRONSTADT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ruffia,  where 
the  greateft  part  of  the  navy  is  fituated.  It  Hands  up¬ 
on  the  ifland  of  Retufari  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  and 
was  founded  by  Peter  I.  as  being  provided  with  the- 
fafeft  harbour  in  thefe  parts,  and  as  forming  a  ftrong 
bulwark  by  fea  for  the  defence  of  the  new  metropolis.. 
The  only  paffage  by  which  fhips  of  burden  can  approach 
Peterfburgh  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Retufari,  through 
a  narrow  channel ;  one  fide  whereof  is  commanded  by 
Cronftadt,  and  the  oppofite  by  Cronflot  and  the  cita¬ 
del.  Cronflot,  which  Hands  upon  a  fmall  ifland  of 
fand,  is  a  circular  wooden  building,  and  furrounded 
with  fortifications  of  wood  that  jut  into  the  water.  It 
contains  a  garrifon  of  1 00  men.  The  citadel  is  ano¬ 
ther  fmall  wooden  fortrefs,  conftru&ed  alfo  upon  an 
adjacent  fand-bank,  and  capable  of  holding  about  30 
foldiers.  All  large  veffels  mult  fail  between  Cronftadt 
and  thefe  two  fortreffes  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  opr 
pofite  batteries  ;  for  the  other  parts  of  the  gulf  are 
only  from  one  to  eleven  feet  in  depth.  All  thefe  forr 
tifications  were,  at  the  time  of  their  con  ft  ru  Clio  11, 
efieemed  places  of  coniiderable  ftrength;  but  now  they 
derive  their  confequence  more  from  their  paft  import¬ 
ance  than  from  any  refiftance  they  could  make  againft 
the  attack  of  a  powerful  fleet. 

Cronftadt  is  built  upon  die  fouth  eaftern  .extremity 
of  the  ifland,  aud  is  defended  towards  the  fea  by 
wooden  piers  projecting  into  the  water,  and  towards 
the  land  by  ramparts  and  baftions.  It  is  a  very  drag¬ 
gling  place  and  occupies,  like  all  the  Ruffian  towns* 
a  larger  fpace  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habita- 
Z  tior*g; 
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Cronfladt  tions  fecm  to  require  ;  the  houfi-s  are  moflly  of  wood, 
tl  excepting  a  few  fronting  the  harbour,  which  are  of 
brick  fluccoed  white.  Among  the  latter  are  the  im- 
perial  hofpital  for  Tailors,  the  barracks,  and  the  aca¬ 
demy  for  marines  and  officers  of  the  navy.  That  fe- 
minary  ufually  contains  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  cadets,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  taught 
at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  They  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  are  fuffered  to  remain  until  they 
reach  their  feventeenth  year.  They  learn  accounts, 
mathematics,  drawing,  fortification,  and  navigation  ; 
and  have  matters  in  the  French,  German,  Englifh,  and 
Swedifh  languages.  They  are  trained  to  naval  affairs,  and 
rnnke  an  annual  cruife  in  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Revel. — 
Cronttadt  has  a  feparateha  veil  appropriated  to  the  men  of 
war,  and  another  to  merchant  fhips  Clofe  to  the  haven 
for  merchant  fhips  is  a  canal  and  feveral  dry  docks,  begun 
in  T  7  1 9  by  Peter  I.  for  the  purpofe  of  refitting  the  men 
of  war.  This  ufeful  work  was  neglected  under  his  fuccef- 
fors,  and  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  Hill  further  beautified  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  prefent  emprefs;  and  is  now  applied  for 
building  as  well  as  careening  fhips  of  the  line.  At  the 
extremity  of  thefe  docks  is  a  great  refervoir,  568  feet 
in  length,  which  contains  water  fufficient,  and  half  the 
quantity  over,  to  fupply  all  the  docks  ;  which  is  pump¬ 
ed  into  it  by  means  of  a  fire  engine,  the  diameter  of 
whofe  cylinder  is  fix  feet.  The  length  of  this  work, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  canal  to  the  end  of  the  laft 
dock,  is  4221  feet.  The  fides  of  the  docks  are  faced 
with  flone,  and  the  bottom  is  paved  with  granite. 
They  are  40  feet  deep  and  105  broad;  and  are 
capable  of  containing  nine  men  of  war  upon  the 
flocks. 

CRONSTAT,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Moldavia,  fubje&  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

CROP,  the  higheft  part  or  end  of  any  thing  cut  oft. 
It  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  coni  gathered  off  a  field 
in  harveft.  See  Agriculture,  Part  II. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  a  fheplieuPs  crook;  a  fym- 
bol  of  pafloral  authority,  confiding  of  a  gold  or  filver 
ftaff,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occafionally  before 
bifhops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  the  folemn  benedi&ions.  The  cnflom  of  bearing 
a  pafloral  flaff  before  bifhops  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
from  the  life  of  St  Caefarea  of  Arles,  who  lived  about 
the  year  500.  Among  the  Greeks  none  but  the  patri¬ 
archs  had  a  right  to  the  crofier.  The  crofiers  were  at 
firfl  no  more  than  fimple  wooden  flaves  in  form  of  a  T, 
ufed  to  reft  and  lean  upon.  By  degrees  they  were 
made  longer ;  and  at  length  arrived  to  the  form  we 
now  fee  them  of.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  offi¬ 
ciate  with  a  mitre  and  crofier. 

Crosier,  in  aftronomy,  four  liars  in  the  fouthern 
liemifphere,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ferving  thofe  who 
fail  in  fouth  latitudes  to  find  the  antar&ic  pole. 

CROSLET,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  crofs  is  eroded 
again  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  of  the  ends.  Up¬ 
ton  fays  it  is  not  fo  often  borne  by  itfelf  in  arms  as  other 
crofTes  are,  but  often  in  diminutives,  that  is,  in  fmall 
croflets  fcattered  about  the  field.  See  Heraldry. 

CROSS,  a  gibbet  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
-f  laced  crofswife,  whether  they  crofs  with  right  angles 


at  the  top  like  a  T,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  Crefc,  } 

like  an  X.  The  crofs  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fallen- - 

ed,  and  on  which  he  died,  was  of  the  former  kind  ; 
being  thus  reprefented  by  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
erodes  ;  and  St  Jerom  compares  it  to  a  bird  Hying,  a 
man  fwimming,  or  praying  with  his  arms  extended. 

The  puniihment  of  the  crofs  was  common  amorg  the 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Jews. 

The  death  of  the  crofs  was  the  mofl  dreadful  of 
all  others,  both  for  the  fhain.e  and  pain  of  it ;  and 
fo  fcandaious,  that  it  was  infli&ed  as  the  lafl  mark 
of  deteflation  upon  the  vileft  of  people.  It  was  the 
punifoment  of  robbers  and  murderers,  provided  that 
they  were  flaves  too  ;  but  otherwife,  if  they  were  free, 
and  had  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  this  v/a:5 
then  thought  a  proflitution  of  that  honour,  and  too  in¬ 
famous  a  p u a i foment  for  fuch  a  one,  let  his  ciimes  be  \ 
what  they  would. 

The  Mofaic  law  ordained,  that  the  perfons  executed 
foould  not  be  left  upon  the  tree  after  fun-fet,  becaufe 
he  that  is  hanged  in  this  manner  is  accurfed  of  God. 

Deut.  xxi.  22.  The  Jews  believe,  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  remain  upon  the  gibbet,  and  without  burial, 
enjoy  no  peace,  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prayet3 
of  other  people  ;  but  wander  up  and  down  till  their 
bodies  are  buried:  which  agrees  with  the  notions  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  of  this  matter,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Horn.  11.  4.  and  Firg.  JEtieid.  6. 

The  form  of  a  crofs  being  fuch  as  has  been  already 
deferibed,  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  faflened  to  the 
upright  piece  by  nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
tranfverfe  piece  generally  by  nailing  the  hands  on  each 
fide.  Now,  becaufe  thefe  parts  of  the  body,  bemg-the  in- 
flruments  of  a&ion  and  motion,  are  provided  by  nature 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nerves  than  others  have 
occafion  for  ;  and  becaufe  all  fenfation  is  performed  by 
the  fpirit  contained  in  thefe  nerves  ;  it  will  follow,  as 
Stanhope  obfeives,  that  wherever  they  abound,  the 
fenfe  of  pain  muft  needs  in  proportion  be  more  quick 
and  tender. 

The  Jews  confefs,  that  indeed  they  crucified  people  in 
their  nation,  but  deny  that  they  infixed  this  punifoment 
upon  any  oce  alive.  They  firft  put  them  to  death,  and 
then  faflened  them  to  the  crofs  either  by  the  hands  or 
neck.  But  there  are  indifputable  proofs  of  their  cru¬ 
cifying  men  frequently  alive.  The  worfoippers  of 
Baal-peor  and  the  king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive  ;  as 
were  alfo  the  defendants  of  Saul,  who  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  2  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  generally  fcour- 
ged  with  cords :  fometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  6f 
bones,  were  tied  to  thefe  fcourges,  fo  that  the  con¬ 
demned  perfon  might  fuffer  more  feverely.  It  was  alfo 
a  cuftom,  that  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  foould  bear 
his  own  crofs  to  the  place  of  execution.  After  this 
manner  we  find  Chrifl  was  compelled  to  bear  his  own 
crofs  ;  and  as  he  funk  under  the  burden,  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  was  conflrained  to  bear  it  after  him  and  with 
him.  But  whereas  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  our 
Lord  bore  the  whole  crofs,  i.  e.  the  long  and  tranfverfe 
part  both,  this  feems  to  be  a  thing  impoffible  ;  and 
therefore Lipfius  (in  his  treatife  De  SuppTicio  Cruets)  has 
fet  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he  tells  us  that 
3  Jefus 
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rof?<  Jefus  only  carried  the  tranfverfe  beam  ;  becaufe  the 
long  beam,  or  the  body  of  the  crofs,  was  either  fixed 
in  the  ground  before,  or  made  ready  to  be  fet  up  as  foon 
as  the  prifoner  came  :  and  from  hence  he  obferves, 
that  painters  are  very  much  millaken  in  their  defcrip- 
tion  of  our  Saviour  carrying  the  whole  crofs. 

There  were  feveral  ways  of  crucifying  ;  fometimes 
the  criminal  was  faftened  with  cords  to  a  tree,  fome- 
times  he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This 
way  St  Ptter  chofe  out  of  refpe&  to  his  mailer  Jefus 
Chrill,  not  thinking  himfelf  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  him  ;  though  the  common  way  of  crucifying  was 
by  fattening  the  criminal  with  nails,  one  through  each 
hand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through  each 
of  them  :  for  this  was  not  always  performed  in  the  fame 
manner;  the  ancients  fometimes  reprefenting  jefus 
Chrill  crucified  with  four  nails,  and  fometimes  with 
three.  The  criminal  was  fixed  to  the  crofs  quite  na¬ 
ked  ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  not  ufed  with  any  greatei  tendernefs  than  others 
upon  whom  this  puniftiment  was  intti&ed.  The  l'ol- 
diers  divided  his  cloaths  among  them,  and  cad  lots  for 
his  tunic,  which  is  an  under  garment  worn  over  the 
fleih  like  a  Ihirt. 

The  text  of  the  Gofpel  fhows  clearly,  that  Jefus 
Chritt  was  faftened  to  the  crofs  with  nails  ;  and  the 
Pfalmift  (xxxii.  17.)  had  foretold  long  before,  that 
they  Ihould  pierce  his  hands  and  his  feet :  hut  there 
are  great  difputes  concerning  the  number  of  thefc  nails. 
The  Greeks  reprefent  our  Saviour  as  fattened  to  the 
crofs  with  four  nails;  in  which  particular  Gregory  of 
Tours  agrees  with  them,  one  at  each  hand  and  foot. 
But  feveral  are  of  opinion,  that  cur  Saviour's  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced  with  three  nails  only,  viz.  one 
at  each  hand,  and  one  through  both  his  feet :  and  the 
cuftom  of  the  Latins  is  rather  for  this  latt  opinion  ;  for 
the  generality  of  the  old  crucifixes  made  in  the  Latin 
church  have  only  three  nails.  Nonnus  thinks  that  our 
Saviour's  arms  were  befides  bound  fad  to  the  crofs  with 
chains  ;  and  St  Hilary  fpeaks  of  the  cords  wherewith 
he  was  tied  to  it. 

Sometimes  they  who  were  fattened  upon  the  crofs 
lived  a  good  while  in  that  condition.  St  Andrew  is 
believed  to  have  continued  three  days  alive  upon  it. 
Eufebius  fpeaks  of  certain  martyrs  in  Egypt  who  were 
kept  upon  the  crofs  till  they  were  ftarved  to  death. 
Pilate  was  amazed  at  Jefus  Chrift’s  dying  fo  foon  ; 
beeaufe  naturally  he  mutt  have  lived  longer,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down  his  life  and  to 
take  it  up  again.  The  thighs  of  the  two  thieves  who 
were  crucified  together  with  onr  Saviour  were  broken 
in  order  to  hatten  their  death,  that  their  bodies  might 
not  remain  upon  the  crofs  on  the  Sabbath  day  (John 
xix.  31,  32,  33.),  and  to  comply  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
fes,  which  forbids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there  after 
fun-fet.  But  among  other  nations  they  were  fuffered 
to  remain  upon  the  crofs  a  long  time.  Sometimes  they 
were  devoured  alive  by  birds  and  beafts  of  prey.  Guards 
were  appointed  to  obferve  that  none  of  their  fiiends 
or  relations  fhould  take  them  down  and  bury  them. 
The  ftory  of  the  Ephefian  matron  and  the  foldier 
who  was  fet  to  guard  the  crofs,  is  very  well  known. 
The  Roman  foldiers  who  had  crucified  Jefus  Chritt  and 
the  two  thieves  continued  near  the  croffe  s  till  the  bodies 
were  taken  down  and  buried. 

Croffes  were  ufually,  in  former  times,  crefted  on 


the  tops  of  lioufes,  by  which  tenants  pretended  to  claim  Croft, 
the  privileges  of  the  Templars  Hofpiiailers,  to  defend 
themlelves  again!!  their  rightful  lords.  This  was  con-  , 

demned  by  the  tlatute  Wil.  II.  c.  37.  It  was  ufual 
alfo,  in  tliofe  days,  to  fet  up  croffes  in  places  where 
the  corpfe  of  any  of  the  nobility  retted  as  it  was  carried 
to  be  buried,  that  a  tranfeuntibus  pro  ejus  ammo  depre- 
cetur .  Croffes,  & c.  are  forbidden,  to  be  brought 

into  England  by  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  on  pain  of  a  pramunire , 

&c. 

Invention  of  the  Cnosst  an  ancient  feaft,  folemnized 
on  the  third  of  May,  in  memory  of  St  Helena’s  (the 
mother  of  Contlantine)  finding  the  true  crofs  of  Chritt: 
deep  in  the  ground  on  mount  Calvary ;  where  file 
erected  a  church  for  the  prefervation  of  part  of  it;  the 
reft  being  brought  to  Rome  and  repofited  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Crofs  of  jerufalem. 

Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  croffes ; 
that  of  Jefus  Chritt  and  thofe  of  the  two  thieves;  and 
that  they  diftinguifhed  between  them  by  means  of 
a  tick  woman,  who  was  immediately  healed  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  true  crofs.  The  place  is  laid  to  have  been 
pointed  out  to  her  by  St  Quiriacus,  then  a  Jew,  after? 
wards  convened  and  canonized. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross ,  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  the 
14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heracli¬ 
tus  rellored  to  mount  Calvary  the  true  crofs  in  642, 
which  had  been  carried  off  14  years  before  by  Cofroes 
king  of  Perfia,  upon  his  taking  Jerufalem  from  the  em¬ 
peror  Phocas. 

The  adoration  of  the  crofs  appears  to  have  been 
pra&iied  in  the  ancient  church  ;  inafmuch  as  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  particularly  Julian,  reproach  the  primitive  Chri- 
llians  with  it.  And  we  do  not  find  that  their  apolo- 
gills  difclaimed  the  charge.  Mornay,  indeed,  affeited, 
that  this  had  been  done  by  St  Cyril,  but  could  not 
fupport  his  allegation  at  the  conference  of  Fontainbleau. 

St  Helena  is  faid  to  have  reduced  the  adoration  of  the 
crof3  to  its  juft  principle,  fince  fhe  adored  in  the  wood,, 
not  the  wood  it  i  elf,  which  had  been  diredl  idolatry  and 
Heathenifm,  but  him  who  had  been  nailed  to  this 
wood.  With  fueff  modifications  foine  Proteftants  have, 
been  induced  to  admit  the  adoration  of  the  crofs.  John 
Hufs  allowed  of  the  phrafe,  provided  it  were  exprefsly 
added,  that  the  adoration  was  relative  to  the  perfon  of 
Chritt.  But  however  Roman  Catholics  may  feem  to 
triumph  by  virtue  of  fueh  diftiudtion  and  mitigations, 
it  is  well  known  they  have  no  great  place  in  their  own 
pra&ice.  Imbert,  the  good  prior  of  Gafeony,  was 
levertly  profecuted  in  1683  for  telling  the  people,  that 
in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the  crofs,  pra&ifed  in  that 
church  on  Good  Friday,  they  were  not  to  adore  the 
wood,  Lnt  Chritt,  who  was  crucified  on  it.  The  cu¬ 
rate  of  the  parilh  told  them  the  contrary ;  it  wa3  the 
wood  1  the  wood  !  they  were  to  adore.  Imbert  re¬ 
plied,  it^  was  Chritt,  not  the  wood  ;  for  which  he  was 
cited  before  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  fufpended 
from  his  fundlions,  and  even  threatened  with  chains 
and  perpetual  imprifonment.  It  little  availed  him  to 
cite  the  bifhop  of  Meaux’s  diiiin&ion  ;  it  was  anfwer- 
ed,  that  the  church  allowed  it  not. 

CRoss-Bearer  ( pcrt-croix ,  cruciger),  in  the  Romifh 
church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbifhop  or  a  primate, 
who  bears  a  crofs  before  him  on  folemn  occafions. 

The  pope  has  the  crofs  borne  before  him  every¬ 
where  5  a  patriarch  any  where  out  of  Rome  j  and  pri- 

ernes* 
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mates,  metropolitans,  and  thofe  who  have  a  right  to 
the  pallium,  throughout  their  refpedlive  juvifdi&ions. 

Gregory.  XI.  forbad  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to 
have  it  borne  in  prefence  of  cardinals.  A  prelate 
bears  a  fingle  crofs,  a  patriarch  a  double  crofs,  and  the 
pope  a  triple  one  on  their  arms. 

Cttoss- Bearers  alfo  denote  certain  officers  in  the  in- 
quifition,  who  make  a  vow  before  the  inquifitors  or 
their  vicars  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  fortune  and  life.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  inquifitors  with  neceffaries.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  of  great  ufe  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  fome  of  their 
confutations  were  changed,  and  they  were  called  of 
the  penance  of  St  Dominic. 

Peftoral  Cross ,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other 
precious  materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds, 
which  the  biffiops,  archbifhops,  &c.  and  regular  ab- 
fcefles,  wear  hanging  from  the  neck. 

Order  of  the  Cross ,  or  Croifade ,  an  order  of  ladies 
inttitiited  in  1668  by  the  emprefs  Eleonora  de  Gonza- 
gua,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold ;  on  oceafion  of 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little  golden  crofs,  where¬ 
in  were  inclofed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs,  out  of 
the  afhes  of  part  of  the  palace.  It  feems  the  fire  liad 
burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and  melted  the 
cryftal,  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched. 

Maids  of  the  Cross ,  a  community  of  young  women 
inftituted  in  1265  at  Roye  in  Picardy,  and  fince  dif- 
perfed  to  Paris  and  other  towns.  They  inflrudl  young 
perfons  of  their  own  fex.  Some  take  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chaliity,  and  obedience  ;  others  retain 
their  liberty.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a  fupe- 
rior. 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  compofed  of  fourfold  lines  ;  whereof  two  are  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  the  other  two  tranfverfe  ;  for  fo  we 
jnuft  conceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn 
throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles, 
near  the  feffpoint  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  Heraldry. 

This  bearing  was  firft  bellowed  on  fuch  as  had  per-, 
formed,  or  at  lead  undertaken,  fome  fervice  for  Chrift, 
and  the  Chriftian  profeffion  ;  and  is  held  by  divers  the 
raoft  honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought 
it  into  fuch  frequent  ufe,  wa3  the  ancient  expeditions 
into  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  af¬ 
ter  their  pilgrimage,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cogni¬ 
zance  ;  and  the  enfign  of  that  war  being  the  crofs.  In 
thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St  An¬ 
drew’s  crofs ;  the  French  a  crofs  argent  ;  the  Englifh 
a  crofs  or  ;  the  Germans,  fable ;  the  Italians,  azure  ; 
the  Spaniards,  gules. 

St  George's  Cross ,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a  field  ar- 
gent,  is  now  the  ftandard  of  England ;  that  faint  being 
the  reputed  patron  of  this  nation. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  erodes  that  the  variety  is  fo 
great,*  the  like  is  found  in  many  other  bearings,  and 
particularly  in  lions,  and  the  parts  of  them;  wheieof 
Colombiere  gives  us  no  lefs  than  96  varieties.  Leigh 
mentions  but  46  feveral  erodes  ;  Sylvanus  Morgan, 
26;  Upton,  30;  Johannes  de  Bado  Aureo,  12  ;  and 
fo  others,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  Upton 
owns  he  dares  not  prefume  to  afeertain  all  the  various 
erodes  ufed  in  arms,  for  that  they  are  at  prefent  almoft 
innumerable  ;  and  therefore  he  only  takes  notice  of 
fuch  as  he  had  feen  ufed  in  his  own  time. 

N*  95. 


Cross,  in  mining,  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperfiefts  Crofs, 

of  the  earth,  thus  +>  which  the  miners  make  when - r- 

they  take  tlie  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives 
the  miners  three  days  liberty  to  make  and  to  fet  on 
(tones.  As  many  of  thefe  erodes  as  the  miner  makes, 
fo  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein, 
provided  he  fet  on  ftones  within  three  days  after  ma¬ 
king  his  crofs  or  erodes.  But  if  he  make  but  one  crofs, 
and  a  ftander-by  makes  the  fecond,  and  a  flranger 
makes  the  third,  every  one  is  ferved  with  the  next 
mear,  according  as  they  have  firft  or  laft,  fooner  or 
later,  made  their  crofs  or  erodes  upon  the  ground. 

Cross,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to  the  right  fide  or 
face,  the  other  being  called  the  pile  or  reverfe.  It 
has  been  a  common  error,  that  the  reverie  was  meant 
by  the  crofs;  becanfe  at  this  time,  with  us,  it  is  marked 
with  figures  difpofed  in  that  form :  but  the  (lamping 
the  head  of  the  prince  in  thefe  kingdoms  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a  general  cuftom  of 
ftriking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a  crofs  ;  while  the 
other,  called  the  pile ,  contained  the  arms,  or  fome 
other  device. 

Cross,  inftead  of  a  fignature  to  a  deed,  &c.  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon  practice  of  affixing  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  whether  they  could  write  or  not. 

Cuoss-Bar  Shot ,  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar  paffing 
through  it,  and  (landing  fix  or  eight  inches  out  at 
both  iides.  It  is  ufed  at  fea  for  deftroying  the  enemy's 
ngging. 

Ckoss-Bill,  in  ornithology..  See  Loxia. 

Ckoss-BM,  in  chancery,  is  an  original  bill,  by  which 
the  defendant  prays  relief  againft  the  plaintiff. 

Cross-Bows.  See  Bows  and  Archery. 

CRoss-grained  Stiff,  in  joinery.  Wood  is  laid  to  be 
crofs- grained,  when  a  bough  or  branch  has  (hot  out  of 
it  ;  for  the  grain  of  the  branch  (hooting  forward,  runs 
athwart  that  of  the  trunk. 

In  wood  well  grown  this  defe&  is  fcarce  perceivable, 
except  in  working ;  but  in  deal-boards  thefe  boughs 
make  kpots.  If  the  bough  grew  up  with  the  young 
trunk,  inftead  of  a  knot  is  found  a  curling  in  the  fluffy 
very  fenfible  under  the  plane. 

Cross- Jack,  pronounced  cro-jech ,  a  fail'extended  on 
the  lower  yard  of  the  mizen-maft,  which  is  hence  called 
the  crofs -jack  yard.  This  fail,  however,  lias  generally 
been  found  of  little  fervice,  and  is  therefore  very  fel- 
dom  ufed. 

CROSS-Piece ,  a  rail  of  timber  extended  over  the 
windlafs  of  a  merchant-fliip  from  the  knight* heads  to 
the  belfry.  It  is  ftuck  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are 
ufed  to  faften  the  running  rigging  as  oceafion  requires. 

Sec  Windlass. 

Cuoss-Tming ,  in  hufbandry,  a  method  of  harrowing 
land,  confiding  in  drawing  the  harrow  up  the  interval  it 
went  down  before,  and  downthatwhich  it  was  drawn  up. 

CkOss-Trtes,  certain  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  by 
the  cheeks  and  treftle-trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  mails,  athwart  which  they  are  laid  to  fuftain 
the  frame  of  the  top. 

Ckoss-Tree  Yard ,  is  a  yard  (landing  fquare,  juft  un¬ 
der  the  mizen  top,  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  ft  fattened 
below.  See  Cross- jfack. 

Ckoss-lVort ,  in  botany.  See  Valentia. 

Ordeal  of  the  Cross ,  a  fpecies  of  trial  frequently 
pra&ifed  in  the  days  of  fuperftition.  See  Ordeal. 
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Crffs  CROSS,  an  Lnglifh  artifl,  famous  only  for  copying, 
|  o^jum  in  the  reigns  of  Chailes  I.  and  Charles  II.  Of  this  ta- 
lent  there  is  a  dory  current,  more  to  the  credit  of  his 
ftill  than  of  his  probity.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madona 
cf  Raphael  in  St  Mark's  church  at  Venice  ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  date  for  that  purpofe,  he 
executed  his  piece  fo  well  as  to  bring  away  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  leave  his  copy  in  the  place  of  it.  The  decep¬ 
tion  was  not  dete&ed  until  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  lofs  ;  and  this  piece  was  bought  in  Oliver's  time 
by  the  Spanifli  amb'aflador  for  his  matter,  who  placed 
it  in  the  Efcurial. 

CROSSLN,  a  handfome  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bobar  and  O- 
der,  in  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  wine  and  fruits. 
There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Oder  which  is  fortified. 
E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.5. 

CROSSOSTYLUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  calyx  is  a  quadrangular,  quadrifid,  tur¬ 
binated  periarithium  :  the  corolla  confifls  of  four  cl* 
liptieal  petals  ;  the  ftamina  are  20  filiform  filaments, 
almoft  tiie  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  antherse  fmall  and 
roundifh  ;  the  pericarpium  an  hemifphcrical,  unilocu¬ 
lar  berry,  with  many  driae  on  its  upper  part;  the  feeds 
numerous  and  roundifh. 

CROTALARIA,  Rattle-wort  :  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelpliia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3  2d  order,  P  apilionacea .  The  legumen  is  turgid, 
inflated,  and  pedicellated  ;  the  filaments  are  coalited 
with  a  iiffure  on  the  back.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  all 
of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from  1 8 
inches  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  are  adorned  with  flowers 
of  a  blue  or  yellow  colour.  The  mofl  remarkable  fpe¬ 
cies  is  the  retufa,  with  Ample  oblong  wedged  leaves.  It 
i-s  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  fome  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  the  pods 
fmooth,  cylindrical,  inflated,  and  placed  horizontally  : 
they  are  filled  with  feeds,  which,  when  dried,  and 
(ha  ken  by  the  flighted-  wind,  emit  a  rattling  noife  : 
and  this,  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Countries 
where  the  plant  is  native,  is  attributed  to  the  devil, 
who  is  thought  to  deliver  his  oracles  in  this  whimfical 
manner. 

CROTALO,  an  inflrument  of  military  mufic,  like 
that  deferibed  in  the  next  article.  The  Turks  are 
the  firfl,  among  the  moderns,  who  introduced  the 
ufc  of  it  for  their  troops.  It  is  now  common  in  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Florence,  and  other  territories  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  has  only  one  tone;  but  its  effedt  in  marking 
time  may  be  didiii&ly  heard  through  the  noife  of  forty 
drums.  This  is  the  fame  inflrument  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM,  an  aneient  kind  of  caflagnetta,  or 
mufieal  inflrument,  found  on  medals,  ifi  the  hands  of 
the  priefts  of  Cybele.  The  crotalum  differed  from 
the  lift  rum;  though  authors  frequently  confound  the 
two.  It  confided  of  two  little  brafs  plates  or  rods, 
which  were  fliaken  in  the  hand,  and  in  linking  sgainll 
each  other  made  a  noife. 

It  was  fornetimes  alfo  made  of  a  reed  fplit  length* 
Vo  l.  V.  Part  II. 
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wife;  one  part  whereof  theyftruckagainflthe  other;  and  Croialm 

as  this  made  a  noife  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  crane’s  bill,  ( ,  ^ 
they  called  that  bird  crotalijiria,  a  player  on  the  cro-  ‘ 
tala  :  and  Ariftophanes  calls  a  great  talker  a  crotalum. 

Clemens  Alexandnnus  attributes  the  invention  to 
the  Sicilians;  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chrif- 
tians,  becaufe  of  the  indecent  motions  and  gefturcs 
that  accompany  it. 

CROTALUS,  or  Rattle-snake,  in  zoology,  a  p;at» 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes ;  CxLlX. 
the  charafters  of  which  are  thefe:  the  belly  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  feuta,  and  the  tail  has  both  feuta  and  feales  ; 
but  the  principal  chara&eriftic  of  this  genus  is  the 
rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  rattles  confift  of 
feveral  articulated  cruftaccous,  or  rather  horny,  bags, 
which  make  a  confiderable  rattling  noife  when  the 
creature  moves,  and  ferves  to  warn  people  of  their  ap¬ 
proach.  There  are  five  fpecics;  and  the  bite  of  every 
one  of  them  is  fo  highly  poifonous,  that  it  generally 
Mis  in  a  fhort  time.  Of  thefe  we  have  no  account 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  except  that  given  by  Mr 
Catcfby  of  the  horridus,  or  American  rattle-fnake. 

This  grows  fornetimes  to  the  length  of  8  feet,  and 
weighs  between  8  and  9  pounds.  The  colour  of  the 
head  is  brown  ;  the  eye  red  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  a  yellowilh-brown  colour,  tranfverfely  marked 
with  irregular  broad  black  lifts.  The  rattle  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  compofed  of  feVeral  horny,  membra¬ 
nous,  cells,  of  an  undulated  pyramidal  figure.  Thefe 
are  articulated  within  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner 
tliat  the  point  of  the  full  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  ba¬ 
ils  of  the  protuberant  ring  of  the  third,  and  fo  on  ; 
which  articulation,  being  very  loofe,  gives  liberty  to 
the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  inclofed  within  the'out- 
ward  rings  to  ftrike  againft  the  fides  of  them,  and  fo 
to  caufe  the  rattling  noife  which  is  heard  when  the 
fnake  fliakes  its  tail.  This  is  the  molt  inactive  and 
flow  moving  of  all  the  fnakes,  and  is  never  the  ag-nef- 
for  except  in  what  it  preys  upon.  The  above  gentle¬ 
man  is  of  opinion  that  no  remedy  is  yet  difeovered  for 
the  bite  of  this  animal.  He  had  frequently  aceefs  to 
fee  Indians  bit  by  it,  and  always  thought  that  thole 
who  recovered  were  cured  more  through  the  force  of 
nature,  or  by  reafon  of  the  flight nefs  of  the  bite,  than 
by  the  remedies  ufed.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Indians 
know  their  defliny  the  moment  they  are  bit  ;  and  if 
the  bite  happens  to  be  on  any  of  the  large  veins,  they 
apply  no  remedies,  as  knowing  them  to  be  entirely 
uielefs.  He  believes  the  reports  of  the  fafcinatiim 
power  of  this  ferpent,  though  he  never  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  iAang  it.  See  the  articles  Poison  and  Serpent 
CRO  PAL  YSTRJaE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  ofrnoi 
rice  dancers,  admitted  to  entertainments,  in  order  to 
divert  the  company  with  their  dancing  anj  plavinir 
on  an  inflrument  called  crotalum,  whence  they 'had 
their  name.  ' 

CROTCHET,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  notes  or  cha¬ 
racters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minim,  and  double  of  a 
quaver. 

Crotchets  are  alfo  marks  or  characters,  fervino-  to 
inclofe  a  word  or  fentence  which  is  difliuguiftied  from 
the  red,  being  generally  in  this  form  f 

CROTO,  or  Croton,  (anc.geog.),  a  noble  city 
of  the  Bruttn,  built  by  the  Admans;  an  hundred  and 
4  C  fifty 
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Crotm  f^fty  ftadia  to  the  north  of  Lacinium,  and  In  the  neigh - 
■“"V— ^  bourhood  of  Metapontum.  It  was  twelve  miles  in 
compafs  before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy ;  but  after 
the  defolation  produced  by  that  war,  fcarce  half  of  it  was 
inhabited.  The  citadel  on  one  fide  hung  over  the  fea, 
on  the  other  towards  the  land.  It  was  naturally  ftror.g 
from  its  filiation,  but  afterwards  walled  round  ;  on 
which  fide  it  was  taken  by  Dionyfius  by  ftratageiru  by 
means  of  the  rocks  behind  it, 

Pythagoras,  after  his  long  peregrinations  in  fearch 
of  knowledge,  fixed  his  refidence  in  this  place,  which 
fome  authors  think  his  native  one,  at  leaft  that  of 
his  parents,  fnppofing  him  to  have  been  born  in  the 
ifle  of  Samos,  and  not  at  fome  town  of  that  name  in 
Italy.  This  incomparable  fage  fpent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  training  up  difciples  to  the  rigid  exercife 
of  fublime  and  moral  virtue,  and  inftru&ing  the  Cro- 
tonites  in  the  true  arts  of  government,  fucli  as  alone 
can  infure  happinefs,  glory,  and  independence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  philofophy,  the  Croto- 
nites  inured  their  bodies  to  frugality  and  hardfhips, 
and  their  minds  to  felf-denial  and  patriotic  difintereft- 
ednefs.  Their  virtues  were  the  admiration  of  Greece, 
where  it  was  a  current  proverb,  that  the  laft  of  the 
Crotonites  was  the  fir  ft  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  Olym¬ 
piad,  feven  of  the  vidlors  in  the  games  were  citizens 
of  Croton  ;  and  the  name  of  Milo  is  almoft  as  famous 
as  that  of  Hercules.  The  vigour  of  the  men  and 
beauty  of  the  women  were  aferibed  to  the  climate, 
which  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  qualities  pe¬ 
culiarly  favourable  to  the  human  fyftem.  Their  phy- 
ficians  were  in  high  repute  ;  and  among  tliefe,  A)c- 
meon  and  Dcmocides  rendered  themfelves  moft  con- 
fpicuous.  Alcmeon  was  the  firfl  who  dared  to  ampu¬ 
tate  a  limb,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  a  patient ;  and 
alfo  the  firfl  writer  who  thought  of  inculcating  moral 
precepts  under  the  amuling  cloak  of  apologues.  This 
invention  is  more  commonly  attributed  to  iEfop,  as 
he  was  remarkably  ingenious  in  this  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition.  Democides  was  famous  for  his  attachment  to 
his  native  foil.  Though  careffed  and  enriched  by  the 
king  of  Perfia,  whofe  queen  he  had  fiiatclied  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  he  abandoned  wealth  and  honours, 
and  by  ftratagem  efcaped  to  the  humble  comforts  of  a 
private  life  at  Croton. — The  Pythagoreans  are  faid  to 
have  difeovered  that  difpofition  of  the  folar  fyftem, 
which,  with  fome  modifications,  has  been  revived  by 
Copernicus,  and  is  [now  univerfally  received,  as  being 
moft  agreeable  to  nature  and  experiment.  Theano, 
the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and  many  other  women,  emu¬ 
lated  the  virtues  of  their  hufbands. 

In  thofe  fortunate  days  the  ftate  of  Croton  was  moft 
ilouriftiing.  Its  walls  inclofed  a  circumference  of 
1 2  miles.  Of  all  the  colonies  fent  out  from  Greece, 
this  alone  furnifhed  fuccour  to  the  mother -country 
when  invaded  by  the  Perilans.  By  its  avenging  arms 
the  Sybarites  were  punifhed  for  tlieir  ftiamcful  dege¬ 
neracy  ;  but  vi&ory  proved  fatal  to  the  conquerors, 

*  for  riches,  and  all  their  pernicious  attendants,  infinua- 
ted  themfelves  into  Croton,  and  foon  contaminated 
the  purity  of  its  principles.  Indeed,  the  very  confti- 
tution  of  human  nature  militates  againll  any  long  con¬ 
tinuance  in  fuch  rigid  pra&ices  of  virtue  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Crotonites  fell  by  degrees 


into  the  irregularities  they  once  abhorred.  Not  long  Cretan 
after,  the  Locrians,  who  were  lefs  corrupted,  defeated  ’"’•"’v— 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagra,  and  reduced  the  re¬ 
public  to  diftrefs  and  penury.  This  reftored  the  re¬ 
maining  Crotonites  to  their  priftine  vigour  of  mind, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  a  brave,  though  unfuccefs- 
ful,  refiilancc,  when  attacked  by  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe. 

They  fuffered  much  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and,  by 
repeated  misfortunes,  decreafed  in  ftrength  and  num¬ 
bers,  from  age  to  age,  down  to  that  of  Hannibal, 
when  they  could  not  mufter  20,000  inhabitants.  This 
fmall  population  being  incapable  of  manning  the  ex- 
tenfive  works  erected  in  the  days  of  profperity,  Cro¬ 
ton  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  its  citizens 
tranfported  to  Locri.  The  Romans  fent  a  colony 
hither  200  years  before  Chrift.  I11  the  Gothic  war, 
this  city  rendered  itfclf  confpicuous  by  its  fidelity  to 
Juftinian,  and  Totila  belieged  it  long  in  vain. 

CROTON,  wild  ricinus  :  A  genus  of  the  adel- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38th  order,  <Tricocc<e .  Tlie  male  calyx  is  cylindrical 
and  quinquedentated,  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous;  the 
ftamina  from  10  to  15.  The  female  calyx  is  poly- 
phy  Ildus  ;  no  corolla;  three  bifid  ftyles  ;  the  capfuie 
trilocular;  one  feed.  There  are  21  fpecies;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  are,  1.  The  tin&orium,  or  plant 
from  which  the  French  turnfole  is  made.  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France:  it  is  an  annual  plant, 
riling  about  9  inches  high,  with  an  herbaceous  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  garnifhed  with  irregular  or  rhomboidal  fi¬ 
gured  leaves,  which  are  near  two  inches  long  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide  in  their  wideft  part.  Tliefe 
Hand  upon  {lender  footftalks  near  four  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  fides  of 
the  ftalks,  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  fpike  is  compofed  of  male  flowers,  having  many 
ftamina  which  coalefce  at  the  bottom  ;  the  lower  part 
hath  female  flowers,  which  have  each  a  roundiih, 
three-cornered,  germen  ;  thefe  afterwards  become  a 
roundifti  capfnle  with  three  lobes,  having  three  cells, 
each  including  one  roundilh  feed.  This  flowers  in 
July  ;  but  unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  011  a 
hot-bed,  they  do  not  ripen  feeds  in  this  country.  From 
this  plant  is  mgde  the  turnfole  ufedfor  colouring  wines 
and  jellies.  It  is  made  of  the  juice  which  is  lodged 
between  the  empalement  and  the  feeds ;  which,  if 
rubbed  on  cloths,  at'  firfl:  appears  of  a  lively  green, 
but  afterwards  changes  to  a  bluifti  purple  colour. 

If  thefe  cloths  are  put  into  w'ater,  and  afterwards 
wrung,  they  wfill  dye  the  water  to  a  claret  colour. 

The  rags  thus  dyed  are  brought  to  this  country,  and 
fold  in  the  druggifts  (hops  under  the  name  of  turnfole . 

2.  The  febifera,  or  tallow-tree,  with  rhomboidal  egg- 
fhaped  leaves,  pointed,  fmooth  and  very  entire.  It  - 
is  about  the  height  of  a  cherry-tree  ;  its  leaves  in 
form  of  a  heart,  of  a  deep,  {lining,  red  colour,  and 
its  bark  very  fmooth.  Its  fruit  is  enclofed  in  a 
kind  of  pod,  or  cover,  like  a  chefnut,  and  conlifts 
of  three  round  white  grains,  of  the  fize  and  form  of  a 
fmall  nut,  each  having  its  peculiar  capfula,  and  within 
that  a  little  ftone.  This  Hone  is  encompafledwith  a  white 
pulp,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  true  tallow,  as  to 
confiftence,  colour,  and  even  fmell;  and  accordingly  the 
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Croton  Chlnefe  make  their  candles  of  it ;  which  would  doubtlef3 
j  ii  be  as  good  as  thofe  in  Europe,  if  they  knew  hpv  to  pu- 
?a^a'  vegetakle  tallow  as  well  as  we  do  our  animal 

_  ^  .  kind,  and  to  make  their  wicks  as  well.  3.  The  aro- 

maticum,  with  heart- finaped  ferrated  leaves,  and  an  ar- 
borefcent  hem.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  the  fame  as  the 
cafcarilla  and  eleutheria;  though  thefe  have  been  con- 
fidered  by  fome  as  diftindl  barks,  and  fold  in  the  ftiops 
as  different  productions.  It  is  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic 
bitter,  refembling  in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark, 
but  is  more  bitter  and  pungent,  though  not  fo  rough 
and  aflringent.  It  was  firlt  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  feems  firfl  to 
have  been  ufed  in  Germany,  where  it  is  flill  in  very 
high  efleem.  There  it  is  frequently  employed  againft 
common  intermittent  fevers,  in  preference  to  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  as  being  lefs  fubjeCl  to  fome  inconveniences, 
which  the  latter  on  account  of  its  great  altringency  is 
apt  to  occafion.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  employed 
with  great  fuccefs  in  fome  very  dangerous  epidemic  fe¬ 
vers  attended  with  petechiae  ;  and  it  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  he- 
morrhagies,  dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  fimilar  difor- 
ders.  In  Britain  it  has  been  ufed  by  fome  practition¬ 
ers,  particularly  by  the  late  Dr  Keir  of  London,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  no  means  employed  fo 
generally  as  it  deferved  to  be.  Its  virtues  are  par¬ 
tially  extracted  by  water,  and  totally  by  rectified  fpi- 
rit,  but  it  is  molt  effectual  when  given  in  fubftance. 
4.  The  cafcarilla,  defcribed  by  Linnseus  as  producing 
the  officinal  bark  of  that  name,  is,  according  to  Dr 
Medical  Wright  f,  the  wild  rofemary  ffirub  of  Jamaica,  the 
I  journal,  bark  of  which  has  none  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
■°L viii.  true  cafcarilla  or  eleutheria  above  defcribed. 

CROTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  feated  on  the  gulph  of  Taranto,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee  and  a  citadel.  E.  Long.  17.  27.  N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

CROTOPHAGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picas ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  thin,  compreffed,  greatly  arch¬ 
ed,  half  oval,  and  cultrated  at  top ;  the  noflrils  are 
round  j  the  tongue  flat,  and  pointed  at  the  end  ;  the 
’lateCLJ.  tail  confifts  of  ten  feathers  ;  and  the  toes  are  placed 
two  and  two.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  ani, 
which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird  :  the  colour  of 
the  whole  bird  is  black,  in  fome  parts  glcffed  with 
purple,  and  about  the  neck  faintly  tinged  with  green 
on  the  margins:  the  bafe  of  the  bill  is  furnifhed  with 
black  bridles,  which  turn  forwards  :  the  eye-lids 
have  long  hairs  like  eye-lafhes  :  the  tail  is  fix  inches 
long,  and  much  cuneated  ;  and  the  legs  are  black. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  and 
other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  alfo  at  Cayenne  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  Contrary  to  all  other 
birds,  they  have  the  Angularity  of  many  laying  in 
the  fame  neft  ;  to  make  which,  they  all  unite  in  con¬ 
ceit,  and  after  laying  their  eggs,  fit  on  them  clofe  to 
each  other  in  order  to  hatch  them,  each  unanimoufly 
ftriving  to  do  the  beft  for  the  general  good  ;  and  when 
the  young  are  hatched,  the  parents,  without  referve, 
do  the  beft  to  feed  the  whole  flock.  Still  a  greater 
Angularity  occurs,  which  is,  that  as  focn  as  each  fe¬ 
male  lays  her  eggs  fhe  covers  them  with  leaves,  doing 
the  fame  thing  whenever  file  is  obliged  to  leave  the 


neft  for  food  :  this  might  be  neceffary  in  a  cold  cli-  Crotoy 
mate  ;  but  why  it  ftiould  be  wanted  in  a  hot  one  feems  Cro|jf4„ 
not  clear,  efpecially  as  it  has  not  been  obferved  in  7* 
other  birds.  It  generally  has  two  broods  in  a  year, 
except  accidents  happen  ;  in  which  cafe  it  has  been 
known  to  make  three  nefts.  The  eggs  are  about  the 
fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  fea-green  colour,  fpot-  * 
ted  at  the  ends.  Their  food  is  various  ;  worms,  in- 
feds,  fruits,  and  grain,  according  to  the  feafon.  There 
is  a  variety  called  the  greater  ani,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  jay,  differing  no  otherwife  from  the  former 
but  in  fize.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  confidered 
as  two  diftind  fpecies  :  for  they  never  mix  together  ; 
though  each  have  the  fame  manners,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  only,  that  the  fmaller  frequent  the  open  favannas, 
the  larger  only  the  falt-marfhes  near  the  fea-coafts. 

It  is  faid  that  they  are  eafily  made  tame,  and  will  learn 
to  talk  like  parrots.  The  male  and  female  are  both 
alike.  Both  fpecies  are  cafy  to  be  fhot,  not  being  fo 
wild  as  many  other  birds  ;  but  are  known  to  chatter 
much  on  the  fight  of  a  man,  though  they  do  not  fly 
to  a  great  diftance ;  hence  are  not  well  relifhed  by 
fportfmen,  as,  like  the  jays  in  England,  they  are  the 
occafion  of  Hindering  his  fport  in  refped  to  other  game, 
without  making  him  amends  in  their  own  flefh,  which 
is  never  fought  after  for  food,  being  rank  and  unfavoury. 

CROTOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picard}',  and  in 
Ponthieu.  The  fortifications  are  demolifhed.  It  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme.  E.  Long. 

I.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  15, 

CROUCHED  friars.  See  Croisiers. 

CROUP,  in  medicine.  See  Medicin K-Index> 

Croup  of  a  Horfe ,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a  leap,  in  which  the 
horfe  pulls  up  his  hindlegs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  belly. 

CROUTE,  Sour  Croute,  or  Kroute.  As  this 
preparation  of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign 
efficacy  as  a  prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea- 
feurvy,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  concife 
account  of  the  procefs  for  making  it,  according  to  the 
information  communicated  by  an  ingenious  German 
gentleman. 

The  founded  and  moft  folid  cabbages  are  feledted 
for  this  ufe,  and  cut  very  fmall,  commonly  with  an  in- 
ftrument  made  for  this  purpofe,  not  unlike  the  plain 
which  is  ufed  in  this  country  for  flicing  cucumbers. 

A  knife  is  ufed  when  the  preparation  is  made  with 
greater  nicety.  The  cabbage  thus  minced  is  put  into 
a  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is  ftrewed 
a  handful  of'  fait  and  carraway  feeds  ;  in  this  manner 
it  is  rammed  down  with  a  rammer Jlratum  Juper  firaium, 
till  the  barrel  be  full ;  when  a  cover  is  put  over  it  and 
preffed  down  with  a  heavyweight.  After  Handing 
fome  time  in  this  date  it  begins  to  ferment  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  fubfided  that  the 
head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally  fhut  up  and 
preferved  for  ufe.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  preparation.  'Hie  Germans  write  this 
preparation  in  the  following  manner:  Sauer  kraut ,  or 
finer  kohl ;  that  is,  in  their  language,  “  four  herb,  or 
four  cabbage.” 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  a  learned  philofopher 
4  C  2  and 
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and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  1663  :  having  made 
great  progrefs  in  the  mathematics  and  the  philofophy 
cf  Des  Cartes,  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  Holland,  and 
France  ;  was  fucceftively  profefTor  in  feveral  nniver- 

ties  ;  and  at  length  was  chofen  governor  to  Prince 
Frederic  of  Hefle-Caflcl,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den.  lie  wrote  many  works ;  the  moll  efleemed  of 
which  are,  i.  His  Logic,  the  bell  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  1 741,  in  6  vols  8vo.  2.  A  Treatifecn  Beauty. 
3*  A  Treatife  on  the  Education  of  Children,  2  vols 
1 2 mo.  4.  Several  Treat! fes  on  Philosophical  and  Ma¬ 
thematical  Subjects,  See.  He  died  at  Laufanne  in 
1748. 

CROW,  in  ornithology.  See  Court/ s. 

Crow,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a 
claw  at  one  end  and  a  (harp  point  at  the  other  ;  nfed 
for  heaving  or  purchafing  great  weights. 

Crow's  BUI ,  among  iurgeons,  a  kind  of  forceps 
for  drawing  bullets  and  other  foieign  bodies  out  of 
wounds. 

Crow's  Feet ,  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron, 
having  four  points,  each  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  fo  made,  that  whatever  way  they  fall  there  is 
Hill  a  point  up  :  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches,  or  in 
pa  lies  where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  are  to  march,  proving 
very  troublyfome,  by  running  into  the  horfe’s  feet  and 
laming  them. 

(Now-Foot,  on  (hip-board,  a  complication  of  fmall 
cords  fpreading  out  from  a  long  block,  like  the  fmaller 
parts  which  extend  from  the  back  bone  of  a  herring 
(Plate  CL.).  It  is  nfed  to  fufpend  the  ownings  ;  or 
to  keep  the  top-fails  from  (hiking  violently,  and  fret¬ 
ting  again  ft  the  tops. 

Crow -Net,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild-fowl 
m  the  winter  feafon,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  day-time. 
This  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or  line  pack  thread  ; 
the  mettles  fhould  be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three  ;  it  mud  be  verged  on 
the  fide  with  good  ftrong  cord,  and  ftretched  out  very 
Hi  ft  on  long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  When 
you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you  would  fpread 
your  net,  open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length  and 
breadth  ;  then  fatten  the  lower  end  of  the  net  all  along 
the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  ahd  down  ;  the 
upper  end  of  the  net  mutt  Hand  extended  on  the  long 
cord ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ttaked  firft  to  the 
earth  by  a  ttrong  cord  about  five  yards  dittant  from  the 
net.  Place  this  cord  in  an  even  line  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net.  The  other  end  mutt  be  at  lead  25 
yards  dittant  to  reach  into  fome  natural  or  artificial 
fhelter,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  fowl,  otherwife  no  good  fuccefs  can  be  ex¬ 
pelled.  The  net  mutt  be  placed  in  fuch  exadl  order 
that  it  may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl  on  the  lcaft 
pull  of  the  cord,  which  mull  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
fowl  fhould  prove  too  quick  for  you.  This  net  may 
be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other  birds,  on  corn¬ 
fields  newly  Town;  as  alfo  in  ftubble- fields,  provided 
the  dabble  conceals  the  net  from  the  birds. 

CROWD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  number  of 
people  afiembled  in  a  place  fcarce  big  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

To  Crowd,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to  carry  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  force  of  fall  upon  a  (hip,  in  order  to  ac- 
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celerate  her  courfe  on  fome  important  occafion  ;  as  in  C10 
purfuit  of,  or  flight  from,  an  enemy  ;  to  efcape  any 
immediate  danger,  &c. 

CROWLAND,  a  town  in  Lincolnfhire,  feated  in 
the  fens,  in  a  dirty  foil,  and  had  formerly  an  abbey 
of  very  great  note.  There  is  no  coming  at  it  but  by 
narrow  caufeways,  which  will  not  admit  a  cart.  It 
has  three  ttreets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  water- 
cou  rfes,  vvhofe  banks  are  fupported  by  piles,  and  fet 
with  willow  trees.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  filh  and 
fowl,  which  are  in  great  plenty  in  the  adjacent  pools 
and  marfhes.  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings, 
fovereign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  maik  of  their 
dignity. 

In  fcripturc  there  is  frequent  mention  of  crowns, 
and  the  life  of  them  feems  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high  prieft  wore  a  crown, 
which  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  opon  the  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour,  or  azure 
blue.  It  feems  alfo  as  if  private  priefts,  and  even 
common  Ifraelites,  wore  alfo  a  fort  of  crown,  fince 
God  commands  Ezekiel  not  to  take  off  his  crown,  nor 
aflame  the  marks  of  one  in  mourning.  This  crown 
was  no- more  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which  the 
Jews  and  fevetal  people  in  the  eall  girt  their  heads* 
And  indeed  the  firft  crowns  were  no  more  than  a  ban¬ 
delet  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we 
dill  fee  it  reprefented  on  medals  round  the  heads  cf 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  After¬ 
wards  they  confided  of  two  bandelets ;  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  ;  at  length 
they  added  flowers,  infomuch  that  Claudius  Saturni- 
nus  fays,  there  was  not  any  plant  whereof  crowns  had 
not  been  made.  The  woods  and  groves  were  fearched 
to  find  different  crowns  for  the  feveral  deities  ;  and  they 
were  ufed  not  only  on  the  ftatues  and  images  of  the 
gods,  by  the  priefts  in  facrificing,  and  by  kings  and 
emperors,  but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  hoiifes> 
facrerl  vefMs,  vi&ims,  (hips,  &c. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns, 
dill  feen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radial 
or  radiating  crown,  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  ttones,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  or 
cap,  fomething  like  the  mortier. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of  crowns* 
which  they  diftributed  as  rewards  of  military  atehieve- 
ments ;  as,  1.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
bellowed  upon  generals,  who  were  intitled  to  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  letter  triumph,  called  ovation.  2.  The 
naval  or  roftral  crown,  compofed  of  a  circle  of  gold, 
with  ornaments  reprefenting  beaks  of  fhips,  and  give® 
to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier  who 
firft  boarded,  an  enemy’s  (hip.  3.  The  crown  called 
in  Latin  vallaris ,  or  cajlrenfis,  a  circle  of  gold  raifed 
with  jewels  or  palifades  ;  the  reward  of  him  who  fird 
forced  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.  4,  The  mural 
crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  embattkd  ;  given 
to  him  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  befieged  place* 
and  there  lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The  civic  crown,, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  him 
who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  6.  The  trium¬ 
phal  crown,  confiding  at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
but  afterwards  made  of  gold  5  proper  to  fuch  general* 
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as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  7.  The  crown  call¬ 
ed  obftdionalis ,  or  graminca ,  made  of  grafs  growing  on 
the  place  ;  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered 
a  Roman  army  from  a  fiege.  8.  The  radial  crown, 
given  to  princes  at  their  tranflation  among  the  gods. 
We  meet  alfo  with  the  corona  aurea,  often  bellowed 
on  foidiers,  without  any  other  additional  term  ;  ath¬ 
letic  crowns,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  dedined  to  crown 
victims  at  the  public  games,  poets,  orators,  &c.  All 
tliefe  crowns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers  ; 
and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  digni¬ 
ties,  often  determined  the  preference  in  their  favour, 
See  Plate  CL*  For  an  account  of  modern  crowns, 
fee  Heraldry. 

Crown  is  alio  ufe'd  to  fignify  the  poffcfilons  and 
di  rnity  of  a  king.  The  crown  of  England,  according 
to  Sir  William  Blackftone,  is,  by  common  law  and 
constitutional  cudom,  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itfelf :  but  the  right  of  inheritance  may 
from  time  to  time  he  changed  or  limited  by  add  of  par¬ 
liament,  under  which  limitations  the  crown  dill  con¬ 
tinues  hereditary.  See  Succession. 

Pleas  of  ths  Crown.  See  Pleas. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domedic,  cf  or  near  the  value  of  live 
flu-lings  Sterling.  In  its  limited  fenfe,  crown  is  only 
applicable  to  that  popular  Englifh  coin  which  bears  the 
name,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  fixty  Englilh  pence  or 
five  (hillings,  or  to  fix  livres  French  money.  But,  in  its 
extenfive  fenfe,  it  takes  in  feveral  others  ;  as  the  French 
ecu,  which  we  call  the  French  crown,  ft  ruck  in  1641 
for  fixty  fols,  or  three  livres  ;  alfo  the  patagon,  dollar, 
ducatoon,  rixdollar,  and  piaftve  or  piece  of  eight. 

Crown,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
clerical  tonfure  ;  which  is  the  mark  or  character  of  the 
Romifn  eccleilaftics.  This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair 
dvaved  off  from  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  more  or  lefs 
broad,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  orders  received  : 
That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  fmalleft  ;  that  of  priefts 
and  monks  the  larged.  The  clerical  crown  was  an¬ 
ciently  a  round  lift  of  hair,  (haved  off  around  the  head, 
representing  a  real  crown  :  this  is  eafily  obfervable  in 
feveral  ancient  ftatues,  &c.  The  religious  of  St  Do¬ 
minic  and  St  Francis  dill  retain  it. 

Crown,  among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 
rofe  diamond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top, 
and  is  hounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Crown- Office,  an  office  belonging  to  the  king’s 
bench  court,  of  which  the  king’s  coroner  or  attorney 
is  commonly  mafter.  In  this  office,  the  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  and  elerk  of  the  crown  feverally  exhibit  infor¬ 
mations  for  crimes  and  mifdemeancurs  at  common 
law,  as  in  the  cafe  of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling, 
kc.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king. 

Crown-GIu/s,  denotes  the  fined  fort  of  window- 
glais.  See  Glass. 

Crown- Scobs,  in  farriery.  See  there,  $  xxxvi.  2. 

Crown-  Wheel  vf  a  Watch,  the  upper  wheel  next  the 
balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance,  and 
in  royal  pendulums  is  called  the  fwing-wheeL 

Crown  Imperial,  in  botany.  See  Frit  ill  aria* 

C row n- Work,  in  fortification,  is  an  out- work  run¬ 
ning  into  the  field ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy, 


gain  fome  hill  or  advantageous  pod,  and  cover  the 
other  works  of  the  place.  The  crown-work  confuls 
of  two  demi-badions  at  the  extremes,  and  an  entire 
baftion  in  the  middle,  with  cm  tains. 

CROWNE  (John),  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father  was  a  minifter. 
Being  impatient  of  the  gloomy  reftraint  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  old  lady  ;  of  which  lie 
was  foon  as  weary  as  he  had  been  of  America.  lie 
then  had  reeourfe  to  his  pen,  which  quickly  procured 
him  favour  at  court  ;  but  this  kind  of  iubfiftence  pro¬ 
ving  precarious,  he  ventured  to  folicit  Charles  1 1.  for 
fome  edablifhment.  Charles  promifed  to  provide  for 
him,  but  infilled  firft  on  having  anothei  comedy  ;  and 
fuggefted  to  him  the  plan  of  a  Spanifh  play,  from 
which  Crowne  produced  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly 
Nice  :  but  the  ludden  death  of  the  king  on  the  lad 
day  of  the  rehearfal,  plunged  him  at  once  from  his 
pleating  expectations  into  difappointment  and  didrefa, 
and  left  him  no  refource  but  his  wits.  Fie  died  fome 
time  about  the  year  1703  ;  and  left  behind  him  17  tra¬ 
gedies  and  comedies,  fome  of  which  are  a£ted  with 
great  fuccefs.  *  His  chief  excellency  lay  in  comedy; 
yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
His  plots  are  for  the  mod  part  his  own  invention  ;  his 
characters  are  in  general  ftrongly  coloured  and  highly 
finifhed  ;  and  his  dialogue  lively  and  fpirited,  attentive¬ 
ly  diverfified,  and  well  adapted  to  the  feveral  fpeakers. 
So  that  on  the  whole  he  may  affuredly  be  allowed  to 
ftand  at  lead  in  the  third  rank  of  our  dramatic  writers. 

CROWNING,  in  architecture,  is  underftood,  in 
the  general,  of  any  thing  that  terminates  or  finifhes 
a  member  or  decoration.  Thus,  a  eorniche,  a  pedi¬ 
ment,  &c.  areYalled  crownings-.  Thus  alfo  the  abacus 
is  faid  to  crown  the  capital  ;  and  thus  any  member  or 
moulding  is  faid  to  be  crowned  when  it  has  a  fillet  over 
it ;  and  a  niche  is  crowned  when  it  is  covered  with  a 
capital. 

Crowning,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  finifhing 
part  of  a  knot  made  a:  the  end  of  a  rope.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  by  interweaving  the  ends  of  the  different  ftrands 
artfully  amongft  each  other,  fo  as  that  they  may  not 
become  loofened  or  untwided.  They  are  ufeful  in  all 
kinds  of  ftoppers. 

CROWTFI,  or  Cruth.  See  Cr-uth, 

CROXAL  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Englidi  divine, 
who  in  his  youth  wrote  the  celebrated  poem  intitled 
The  Fair  Circajftan .  H.e  had  the  livings  of  Hampton 
in  Middlefex  ;  and  the  united  parifhes  cf  St  Mary  So- 
merfet,  and  St  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London  ;  both 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1751.  He  publifhed 
many  other  poems  and  tranflations,  with  an  entire 
Englifh  edition  of  Efop’3  Fables.  In  conlequence  of 
his  attachment  to  Whig  principles,  he  enjoyed  fome 
other  preferments,  and  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
George  II. 

CROYDON,  a  town  in  Surry  in  England.  Its 
fituation  is  low,  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river 
Wandel,  and  it  is  in  a  manner  furrounded  with  hills. 
It  is  pretty  large,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  being  the 
feat  of  the  archbidiop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  large 
handfome  church,  an  hofpital,  and  a  free  fchool,  W, 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  22. 
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Crucial  .  CRUCIAL  incision,  in  furgery,  an  incifion  made 
*'  in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

tanCn‘  CRUCIANELLA,  fetty  madder  :  A  genus  of 

- »  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs 

of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  47th  order,  Stellate.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous 
and  funnel-fhaped,  with  the  tube  filiform  and  the  limb 
unguiculated,  or  having  an  indexed  fegment  on  the 
top  of  each  fegment  ;  the  calyx  isdiphyllous,  and  there 
are  two  linear  feeds.  There  are  five  fpecies,  natives 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  none  of  them 
pofiefled  of  any  remarkable  quality. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  veflel  made  of  earth,  and 
fo  tempered  and  hacked  as  to  endure  the  greateft  fire. 
They  are  ufed  to  melt  metals,  and  to  flux  minerals, 
ores,  &c.  See  Chemistry -Index. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  crofsupon  which  the  body  of  Chrifl 
is  fattened  in  effigy,  ufed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
excite  in  their  minds  a  ftrong  idea  of  our  Saviour’s 
paffion. 

They  efteem  it  an  eftential  circumftance  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip  performed  at  the  altar ;  and  on  Good 
Friday  they  perform  th£  ceremony  of  adoring  it,  which 
is  done  in  thefe  words,  0  crux  ave ,  fpes  unica  ;  “  Hail, 
thou  crofs,  our  only  hope.”  The  officiating  prieft  un¬ 
covers  the  crucifix,  elevates  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  fays,  Ecce  lignum  cruets  ;  “  Behold  the  wood  of 
the  crofs.”  The  people  anfwer,  in  quo  falus  mundi  pe~ 
pendit ;  “  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fuffered 
death.”  Then  the  whole  congregation  bow  with  great 
reverence,  and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  wood. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  captital  punifhment  by  nailing 
the  criminal  to  a  crofs.  See  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  general,  fomething  difpofed 
crofs- ways  ;  but  more  efpecially  ufed  by  botanifts,  for 
flowers  confiding  of  four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs. 

CRUCITA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the'  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  the  order 
of  which  is  doubtful.  The  interior  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous,  the  exterior  calyx  triphyllous ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  and  only  one  feed. 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  fomething  that  has 
not  paffed  the  fire  or  had  a  proper  degree  of  coc- 
tion. 

CRUDITY,  among  pliyficians,  is  applied  to  undi- 
gefled  fubflances  in  the  ftomach  ;  to  humours  in  the 
body  which  are  unconco&ed,  and  not  prepared  for  ex¬ 
pulsion  ;  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISE, from  the  Germen  /v'w//},uacrofs,”fignifies 
to  crofs  to  and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpace  of  the  fea,  called  the  crwfing  latitude,  in 
quell  of  veflels,  or  fleets  of  an  enemy.  See. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  navy,  are  fmall  men  of  war 
made  ufe  of  to  and  fro  in  the  channel,  and  elfewhere, 
to  fecure  our  merchant  fliips  and  veflels  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fmall  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  fuch  as  fail  well,  and  are  commonly  well  man¬ 
ned:  and  indeed  the  fafety  of  the  trade  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and  other  places, 
abfolutely  requires  the  conftant  keeping  out  fuch  (hips 
at  fea. 

CIIUMENTATA,  among  zoologies,  animals  fur- 
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a  Voveh  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their  Crtmrj 
■  ^  time  of  danger;  as  the  opoflfum.  See  Di-  |j 

^  CrutH.j 

CiUJOR,  fometimes  fignifies  the  blood  in  general;  j 
fometimes  only  the  venous  blood  ;  and  fometimes  ex-  'r" 
travafated  or  coagulated  blood  ;  but  is  moil  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  for  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  in  contradi- 
flindttion  to  the  limpid  or  ferous  part. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe, 
the  rump  ;  alfo  a  thong  of  leather  put  Under  a  Iiorfe’s 
tail,  and  drawn  up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  calling  the  faddle  for¬ 
wards  on  his  neck. 

CRURAtUS,  or  Crureus,  Mufculus ,  in  anatomy^ 
a  flefhy  mafs,  covering  almoft  all  the  forefide  of  the 
os  femoris,  between  the  two  vafti,  which  likewife  cover 
the  edges  of  this  mufcle  on  each  fide.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  ar¬ 
tery  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and 
to  the  vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  the 
heart.  See  Anatomy,  p.  751. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  all  that  part  of  the  body  con¬ 
tained  between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes. 

CRUSADO, in  commerce,  a  Portuguefe  coin, ftruck 
under  Alphonfus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time 
when  pope  Calixtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for  a  croifade 
againil  the  infidels.  This  coin  has  a  crofs  on  one  fide 
and  the  arms  of  Portugal  on  the  other. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  bran,  is  in  ufe 
amongft  11s  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called 
della  Crufcay  eftabliflied  at  Florence  for  purifying  and 
perfe&ing  the  Tufcan  language.  See  Academy, 
ii°  1 1.  The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office, 
and  the  end  propofed  by  it ;  which  is,  to  refine  the 
language,  and  as  it  were  to  feparate  the  bran  from 
it-  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  fieve  ;  and  its  motto, 

II  phi  lei  for  ne  coglle;  that  is,  “  It  gathers  the  fi- 
nefl  flour  thereof.”  In  the  hall  or  apartment  where 
the  academy  meets,  M.  Moneonis  informs  us,  that  eve¬ 
ry  thing  bears  an  allufion  to  the  name  and  device:  the 
feats  are  in  form  of  a  baker’s  bafket  ;  their  backs  like 
a  fhovel  for  moving  of  corn  ;  the  cufhions  of  grey  fatr 
tin,  in  form  of  facks  or  wallets  ;  and  the  branches 
where  the  lights  are  placed  refembling  facks.  The 
vocabulary  Della  Crufca  is  an  excellent  Italian  diction¬ 
ary,  compofed  by  this  academy. 

CRUSTA  l acte a,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
Achor. 

CRUSTACEOUS  fish,  in  natural  hiftory,  are 
tliofe  covered  wuth  fhells,  confiding  of  feveral  pioces  or 
feales  ;  as  thofe  of  crabs,  lobilers,  tee. 

Thefe  are  ufually  fofter  than  the  fliells  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  kind,  which  confift  of  a  Angle  piece,  and  gene¬ 
rally  much  thicker  and  ttronger  than  the  former;  fueh 
as  thofe  of  the  oyfter,  feallop,  cockle,  See. 

Dr  Woodward  obferves,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory’,  that 
of  all  the  fliells  found  in  beds  of  all  the  different  mat¬ 
ters  dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the 
cruftaceous  kind  :  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that 
thefe  being  much  lighter  than  the  reft,  mull  have 
floated  on  the  furface  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  when 
all  the  ft  rata  were  formed;  and  there  have  corrupted 
and  perifhed. 


CRUTH, 
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Cn?th  CRUTH,  or  Cr*'v  '  n,  a  kind  of  mufical  inflru* 
II  ment  formerly  in  uL  the  common  people  in 

-ry/a*  Wales.  It  is  of  the  i\  .  n  kind,  fome  what  refem- 
^  bling  a  violin,  7  z  inchef  -  length,  and  an  inch  and  an 
half  in  thicknefs.  It  ha-  fix  firings  fupported  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  played  on  v.  ill  a  bow:  the  bridge  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  a  violin,  in  that  it  is  flat  and  not 
convex  on  the  top  ;  a  cii  cum  fiance  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  firings  are  to  be  ftruck  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  afford  a  fuccefiion  of  concords. 
The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  ikies 
of  the  inftrument,  but  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  and, 
which  is  further  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of 
the  bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  found-holes, 
which  are  circular,  and  refts  on  the  inlide  of  the  back  ; 
the  other  foot,  which  is  proportionably  fliorter,  retting 
on  the  belly  before  the  other  found-hole.  Of  the  firings, 
the  four  firft  are  condu&ed  from  the  bridge  down  the 
finger-boaid,  as  in  a  common  violin  ;  but  the  fifth 
and  fixtli,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the 
others,  leave  the  fmall  end  of  the  neck  about  an  inch 
to  the  right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  either  by 
wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron 
pins,  which  are  turned  with  a  wrefl  like  thofe  or  a 
harp  or  fpinet.  Of  the  tuning,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fifth  and  fixth  firings  are  the  unifon  and  oc¬ 
tave  of  G ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  fame  of  C  ;  and 
the  fecond  and  firft,  the  fame  of  D;  fo  that  the  fecond 
pair  of  firings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth,  to  the 
firft.  See  Plate  CL. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  inftrnment,  there 
is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Leland  ;  neverthelefs  the  opinion  of 
its  high  antiquity  is  fo  ftrong  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  where  it  was  ufed,  as  to  afford  a  probable 
ground  of  conjedlnre,  that  the  cruth  might  be  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  the  whole  fidicitial  fpecies  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments.  Another  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but  which 
tends  alfo  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales, 
ariles  from  a  difeovery  lately  made  and  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  fociety  of  antiquarians,  refpe&ing  the  abbey- 
church  of  Melrofe  in  Scotland,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  feems  that  a- 
mong  the  outfide  ornaments  of  that  church  there  is 
the  reprefentation  of  a  cruth,  very  little  different  from 
the  defeription  above  given.  The  inftrument  is  row 
difufed,  in  fo  much  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  whom 
we  extract,  tells  ns,  that  there  is  but  one  perfon  in 
#  the  whole  principality  of  North  Wales  that  can  play 
upon  it  ;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  near  6 o  years  of 

(age,  the  fuccefiion  of  performers  is  probably  near  an 
end. 

CRUX,  or  St  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee  ifiands, 

Ifituated  about  6o  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Porto- Rico,  and 
fubjeft  to  Denmark.  From  being  a  perfefl  defart,  it 
has  begun  to  flourifh  exceedingly,  being  made  a  free 

(port,  and  receiving  great  encouragement  from  govern¬ 
ment.  W.  Long.  64.  c.  N  Lat.  17.  30! 

CRYMODES,  among  phyficians,  a  kind  of  fever 
attended  with  a  fhivering  cold,  and  inflammation  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body. 

CRYPTA,  a  fubterraneous  cell  or  vault,  efpccially 
under  a  church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  families 
or  perfons.  S.  Ciampini,  ddferibing  the  outfide  of 
the  Vatican,  fpe^ks  of  the  crypt  £  cf  St  Andrew,  St  Paul, 


£cc.  The  word  is  formed  of  alfccndo, "  I  hide;”  Crypt* 

whence  crypta .  II 

Vitruvius  ufes  the  word  crypta  for  a  part  of  a  build-  Crjftal. 
ing,  anfvveriffg  nearly  to  our  cellar;  Juvenal  for  a  cloaca. 

Hence  crypto-porticus,  a  fubterraneous  place  arched  or 
vaulted  ;  ufed  as  an  under- work  or  paffage  in  old  walls. 

The  fame  is  alio  ufed  for  the  decoration  at  the  entry 
of  a  grotto. 

C«ypta  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  our  ancient  writers 
for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under-ground. 

Crypto,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Ruyfch  to 
glands  fituated  cn  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  to  glands 
of  the  inteftines. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  (from  occultus ,  “  con-- 

cealed,”  and  nuptia ,  “  nuptials”),  the  24th 

clafs  in  the  Linnxan  fyftfem,  comprehending  thofe 
plants  whofe  falsification  is  concealed,  either  through 
minuter.efs,  or  within  the  fruit.  See  Botany,  the 
Scheme  and  Explanation,  Vol.  III.  p.  430. 

CRYPTOGRAPPIY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  with  fympathetic  ink.  See  Cipher  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL,  a  fpecies  of  ftones  of  the  quartz  kind, 
belonging  to  the  filiceons  clafs.  It  always  appears, 
when  there  has' been  no  interruption  to  its  cryftalliza- 
tion,  in  hexagonal  prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is 
found  of  different  kinds  and  colours.  1.  Opaque  or 
femitranfparent,  and  white  or  of  a  milk  colour.  2. 

Opaque  and  red^,  or  of  a  cornelian  colour,  from  Oran 
in  Barbary.  3.  Opaque  and  black,  from  the  fame 
place.  4.  Clear.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  kinds 
of  cryftals  is  from  2650  to  2700.  Profeffor  Bergman 
extracted  from  them  about  fix  parts  of  argilla  and  one 
of  dilcareous  earth  per  hundredweight  ;  but  Mr  Ger¬ 
hard  found  fome  fo  pure  as  to  contain  neither. 

5.  Clear  and  blackifti  brown,  the  fmoky  topaz,  or  rauch 
topaz  of  the  Germans.  It  is  found  at  Egan  in  Nor¬ 
way,  and  at  Lovifa  in  Finland.  Thefe  cryftals  are 
faid  to  become  clear  by  boiling  them  in  tallow.  6.  Clear 
and  yellow  ;  found  in  Bohemia,  and  fold  inllead  of 
topazes.  7.  Clear  and  violet-coloured  ;  the  amethyft, 
from  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Daimemore  in  Upland, 

The  moil  tranfparent  of  thefe  are  called  falfe  diamonds. 

Briflol,  Kerry  ftones,  Alengon  diamonds,  See.  8.  Co- 
lourlefs  rock  cryftal,  properly  fo  called,  found  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  the  province  of  Jcratland,  and  many  other 
places.  9.  Pyramidal  cryftal  with  one  or  two  points. 

Thefe  have  no  prifnmtic  iliape,  but  either  Hand  upon 
a  bafe  in  cavities  of  quartz-veins,  have  only  a  fingle 
pyramid,  and  are  of  various  colours  ;  or  they  lie  in  a 
clayey  earth,  and  have  both  pyramids,  but  no  prifrn. 

They  are  found  at  Blackenburg  upon  the  Hartz,  and 
at  Morferofh  in  the  Silverland  in  Trahfylvania. 

The  coloured  tranfparent  cryftals  derive  their  tinge 
from  an  exceedingly  fmall  portion  of  metallic  calces, 
but  lofe  them  entirely  when  ftrongly  heated.  They 
arc  called  falfe  gems  ;  viz.  the  red  from  Oran  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  falfe  rubies  ;  the  yellow  from  Saxony,  falfe  to¬ 
pazes  ;  the  green  from  Dauphiny,  very  rare,  falfe 
emeralds  or  prates ;  the  violet  from  Vil  in  Catalonia, 
falfe  amcthyfts  ;  the  blue  from  Puy  in  Valay  in  France, 

%  falfe  fapphires.  There  are  like  wife  opal  or  rainbow 
cryftals,  the  various  colours  of  which  are  throw  n  out 
in  zones  acrcfs  the  furface.  They  make  a  very  fine 
appearance,  though  they  never  fhine  like  the  oriental  < 
opal. 
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M.  Fonrcroy  makes  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  cryftals  and  quartz,  by  affirming  that  the  former 
are  unalterable  in  the  fire,  in  which  they  neither  lofe 
their  hardnefs,  tranfparency,  nor  colour,  while  the 
quartz  lofes  the  fame  qualities,  and  is  reduced  by  it  to 
a  white  and  opaque  earth.  He  dalles  the  roek-cry- 
flals, 

I.  According  to  their  form,  *»/».  1.  Infulated  hexa¬ 
gonal  cryftals  ending  in  pyramids  of  fix  faces,  which 
have  a  double  refradlion,  or  Ihow  two  images  of  the 
fame  object  when  looked  through.  2.  Hexagonal 
cryftals  united,  having  one  or  two  points.  3.  Te- 
traedral,  dodccaedral,  flatted  cryftals  ;  and  which, 
though  hexagonal,  have  neverthelefs  their  planes  irre¬ 
gular.  4.  Cryftals  in  large  maffes,  from  the  iftand  of 
Madagafcar,  which  have  a  fimple  refraction. 

II.  With  regard  to  their  colour,  as  being  either 
diaphanous,  reddifti,  fnioky,  or  biackilh. 

III.  With  regard  to  accidental  changes,  fome  are 
hollow  ;  fome  contain  water  within  one  or  more  cavi¬ 
ties  ;  fome  are  cafed  one  within  the  other  ;  fome  are 
of  a  round  form,  as  the  pebbles  of  the  Rhine  ;  fome 
have  a  cruft  of  metallic  calces  or  of  a  pyrites ;  fome 
are  found  cryftallized  in  the  inlide  of  a  cavity  ;  while 
fome  feem  to  contain  amianthus  or  afbeftus ;  and  others 
contain  fhirls.  The  fame  author  reckons  among  cry¬ 
ftals  the  oriental  topaz,  the  hyacinth,  the  oriental 
fapphire,  and  the  amethyft.  Mr  Daubenton  has  al¬ 
ways  looked  upon  this  laft  as  a  quartz  of  a  cryftal. 

When  the  rock« cryftals  are  fcmitranfparent  01  inter¬ 
mixed  with  opaque  veins,  they  are  called  by  the  Swe¬ 
dish  lapidaries  milk-cryftals .  When  they  are  found  in 
the  form  of  round  pebbles,  which  is  occafioned  by 
their  being  toffed  about  and  rubbed  againft  one  another 
by  floods  or  by  the  fea,  they  are  called  by  the  Englifh 
lapidaries pebble-cryftals .  They  come  from  the  Indies, 
Siberia,  and  other  places, 

According  to  Bomare,  the  rock-cryftals  are  gene¬ 
rally  formed  upon  or  among  quartz,  which  jfhows  their 
great  affinity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  greateft  quantity  of  them  is  brought 
from  Mount  Saint  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  Large 
pieces  of  thefe,  weighing  from  5  to  800  pounds,  were 
found  there  at  Grimfelberg  ;  another  of  about  *1200 
pounds  weight  was  found  fome  years  ago  at  Filbach  in 
the  Wallais ;  and  a  piece  fix  feet  long,  four  wide,  and 
equally  thick,  was  found  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
where  thefe  natural  productions  are  of  the  moft  extra¬ 
ordinary  fize  and  perfection. 

In  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  py¬ 
ramidal  cryftal  vafe  two  ells  in  height,  cut  wholly  out 
of  one  piece.  It  is  ufual  with  the  largeft  cryftals  of 
the  German  mountains  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  flaws, 
and  to  be  fo  conftruCted  internally  as  to  fliow  all  the 
prifmatic  colours  ;  but  the  above  mentioned  ones  were 
quite  free  from  thefe  blemifhes,  and  refembled  columns 
of  the  pureft  glafs,  only  much  clearer  than  any  glafs 
can  be  made.  Cryftal  is  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  About  Briftol  it  is  found  of  an 
ametliyftine  tinge.  I11  Silefia  and  Bohemia  in  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  found  ftained  with  the  colours  of  the  ruby, 
fapphire,  emerald,  and  topaz  ;  in  which  cafe  jewellers 
take  great  advantage  of  it,  felling  it  under  the  name 
of  accidental  fapphire . 

The  orders  of  pure  cryftal  are  three  :  The  firft  is 
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perfeCt  columnar  cryftals,  with  double  pyramids,  com- 
pofed  of  1 8  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end:  the  fe- 
cond  order  is  that  of  perfeCt  cryftals,  with  double  py¬ 
ramids,  without  a  column,  compofed  either  of  12  or 
of  1 6  planes,  in  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined 
elofely  bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
column  :  the  third  order  is  that  of  imperfeCt  cryftals, 
with  Angle  pyramids,  compofed  cither  of  12  or  10 
planes,  in  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  affix¬ 
ed 'irregularly  at  one  end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  other  by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular 
pyramid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  forms  into  which  cryftal, 
when  pure,  is  found  concreted:  but  under  thefe  there 
are  almoft  infinite  varieties  in  the  number  of  angles, 
and  the  length,  fchicknefs,  and  other  accidents  of  the 
columns  and  pyramids. 

When  cryftal  is  blended  with  metalline  particles  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  it  aftiiir.es  a  variety  of  fi¬ 
gures  wholly  different  from  thefe,  conftitirting  a  fourth 
order,  under  the  name  of  metalline  cryftals :  when  that 
metal  is  lead,  the  cryftal  aflumes  the  form  of  a  cube ; 
when  it  is  tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a  broad 
bafe  ;  when  iron,  the  cryftal  is  found  concreted  in 
rhomboidal  figures  :  thefe  cryftals  are  very  common 
about  mines;  but  the  common  ipars,  which  arc  liable 
to  be  influenced  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  metals, 
and  to  appear  in  the  very  fame  form,  are  to  be  care¬ 
fully  diftinguifhed  from  them.  There  is  one  very 
cafy  teft  for  this  purpofe,  which  is,  that  all  fpars  are 
fubjedl  to  be  diffolved  by  aquafortis,  and  effervefee 
violently  only  on  its  touching  them  :  but  it  has  no  fueh 
effects  on  cryftal. 

The  pebble-cry ftal  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular 
columns,  affixed  to  a  folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  hexangular  columu  at  the  other,  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  fo  :  this  is  what  we  call  fprig  or  roc}, 
cryftal,  and  is  the  fpecies  deferibed  by  moft  authors 
under  the  name  of  cryftal  cf  the  flops,  or  that  kept  for 
medicinal  ufes. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  cryftals,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  mult  have  been  once  in  a  loft  ftate, 
fincc  fome  are  found  to  have  water  in  their  cavities. 
Profeffor  Bergman  obtained  3  3  regular  formed  cry¬ 
ftals,  by  fullering  the  powder  of  quartz  to  remain  in  a 
veffel  with  fluor  acid  for  two  years.  Thefe  were  about 
the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  and  wei  :  lefs  hard  than  quartz. 
Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  received  from  Mr  A- 
chard  two  cryftals,  one  of  the  fparry  kind,  and  the 
other  as  hard  and  tianfparent  as  rock-cry  ftal.  The 
firft  he  procured  by  means  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  earth  of  alum,  both  diffolved  in  water 
impregnated  with  fixed  air,  the  water  filtrating  very 
(lowly  through  a  porous  bottom  of  baked  clay.  The 
apparatus  is  deferibed  by  the  author  in  the  Journal  de 
Phyftque  for  January  t  778:  but  though  the  procefs 
was  attempted  by  Mr  Magellan,  and  afterwards  a  fc- 
cond  time  by  Mr  Achard  himfelf,  neither  of  them 
were  able  to  fucc'eed.  Mr  Mo  wean,  however,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Dijou  Memoirs  for  1785,  affeits 
that  he  has  produced  a  very  fmall  artificial  cryftal ; 
and  gives  the  proper  method  for  fucceeding  in  the 
procefs. 
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Crvftalr  In  the  natural  way  many  of  the  more  compound  foffile 
***/—*  bodies  are  formed  chiefly  either  of  crydal,  or  of  fpar,  a 
body  in  many  things  refembliug  it.  The  original  forma¬ 
tion  and  coalefcence  of  thofe  bodies  of  which  fpar  is  the 
balis,  we  know,  may  have  been  but  of  yefterday,  fince 
we  have  evident  proofs  that  fpar  is  concreting  to  this 
day,  and  that  fparry  bodies  are  forming  every  mo¬ 
ment.  This  is  evident  from  the  fparry  dala&ise  in 
the  arches  of  modern  buildings,  particularly  in  one  fo 
lately  built  as  the  new  bridge  at  Wedminftcr  ;  the 
roofs  of  the  arches  of  which  were  filled  with  thefe 
fpars  within  a  year  after  they  were  built.  It  is  alfo 
demonftrable  that  the  fpars  are  not  formed  of  matter 
ex  hiding  from  the  flone,  fince  brick  arches  abound 
equally  with  them  ;  and  the  brick  vault  which  hip- 
ports  part  of  the  grand  terrace  at  London,  was  home 
time  ago  fo  full  of  them  that  there  was  not  room  to 
walk.  Thefe  obfcrvations  diffidently  demondrate  the 
growth  of  fpar;  but  the  vegetation  of  cry  dal  re¬ 
mained  dubious  till  Dr  Hill  (Lowed  by  fome  experi¬ 
ments  that  cryjlal,  as  well  as  fpar,  is  diffolved  in  every 
kind  of  water,  even  fuch  as  appears  to  be  mod  pure 
and  clear.  This  is  alfo  probable  from  ail  obfervation 
of  Neumann’s,  who  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  leaves, 
ftalks  of  plants,  hay,  draw,  hogs  bridles,  & c.  inclofed 
in  fprigs  of  cry  dak  From  the  regular  forms  in  which 
thefe  natural  crydals  are  found,  the  regular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  falts  into  different  figures  takes  the  name  of 
cryJlaUiizatwn>  and  both  are  probably  owing  to  the 
Cry -  fame  caufe*.  Henckel  gives  us  a  remarkable  account 
liztticn.  0f  the  formation  of  cry  dal  out  of  human  urine.  He 
once  filled  a  large  round  glafs-veffel  half  way  up  with 
the  recent  urine  of  a  young  lad,  and  tying  a  bladder 
over  the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  fet  it  in  a  dove  for  four 
years  together,  never  birring  it  during  that  whole 
time.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  found  a  number  of 
finall  white  bones  growing  to  the  infide  of  the  glafs  ; 
they  were  of  the  fixe  of  an  oat-feed,  of  a  prifmatic 
figure,  and  tolerably  pellucid:  they  duck  fo  fad  to  the 
lides  of  the  glafs  that  they  could  not  be  wafhed  off  by 
the  (baking  about  of  the  urine  ;  and  when  taken  out 
had  no  faline  tabe,  and  were  not  foluble  even  in  hot 
water. 

Crydal  is  frequently  cut ;  and  ludres,  vafes,  and 
toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  other  beautiful  bones.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  chofen  perfectly  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  It  is  to  be  tried  by  aquafortis,  or  by  draw¬ 
ing  it  along  a  pane  of  glafs.  The  genuine  crydal  will 
not  be  affeded  by  the  acid,  and  will  cut  glafs  almod 
like  a  diamond.  When  any  piece  of  workman  (hip  of 
natural  crydal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  following 
method  is  to  be  ufed  for  recovering  its  bright nefs 
without  hurting  the  polifh.  Mix  together  fix  parts 
of  common  water  and  one  part  of  brandy  ;  boil  thefe 
over  a  brifk  fire,  and  let  the  crydal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a 
boiling  date,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  take  it  out 
and  rub  it  carefully  over  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  the 
fame  liquor ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  wiped  with  a  nap¬ 
kin,  and  by  that  means  its  furface  will  be  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  rendered  as  bright  as  at  firb,  without 
any  injury  to  the  points  of  the  cutting  or  the  pollih  of 
the  planes  or  faces,  which  would  probably  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  the  cleaning  been  attempted  by  mere  rub¬ 
bing  with  a  cloth. 

Natural  crydal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into 
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a  date  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline  falts,  and  Crydal* 
thus  becomes  a  very  valuable  fritt.  The  method  gf*— — v— 
doing  it  is  as  follows  :  calcine  natural  crydal  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  ;  when  it  is  red-hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water. 

Repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible  that  no 
dud  or  allies  may  get  in  among  the  crydal.  Dry  this 
calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Colouring  Crystal,  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  See 
Doublet. 

Crystal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fk&itious  body,  cad  in 
glafs-houfes,  called  cryjlal-glafs  ;  being  in  fad  no  more 
than  glafs  carried,  in  the  compofition  and  manu-* 
fadure,  to  a  greater  perfection  than  the  common 
glafs. 

The  bed  kind  of  glafs- crydal  is  that  called  Venice - 
cryjlaly  made  at  Moran  near  Venice.  See  Glass. 

Ijland  or  Iceland  Crystal ,  a  traufparent  fiflile  done, 
brought  from  Iceland,  foft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock-cry- 
dal,  and  without  colour ;  remarkable  for  its  unufuai 
refractions. 

It  is  there  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  but  is  particularly  plentiful  in  a  mountain, 
not  far  from  the  bay  of  Roezfiord,  where  the  fined 
and  mod  pelludid  pieces  are  found  on  digging.  The 
mountain  lies  in  65  degrees  latitude,  and  has  its  whole 
outfide  made  up  of  it ;  but  though  this  makes  a  very 
bright  and  glittering  appearance,  it  is  not  fo  fine  as 
that  w’hicli  lies  at  a  little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on 
opening  the  furface.  This  is  generally  taken  up  out 
of  the  earth  in  maffes  a  foot  long,  and  its  corners  very 
frequently  are  terminated  in  thefe  large  maffes,  by  a 
fort  of  crydals,  very  different  in  figure  and  qualities 
from  the  red  of  the  mafs.  The  (tone  itfelf  is  cf  a 
parallelopiped  figure  ;  but  thefe  excrefcences  are  ei¬ 
ther  fingle  pyramids,  affixed  to  columns  like  common 
crydal,  or  double  pyramids  with  or  without  columns 
between.  The  done  itfelf  is  foft;  thefe  are  hard,  and 
cut  glafs  :  the  done  calcines  to  lime  in  the  fire  ;  thefe 
run  into  glafs  :  ill  ffiort,  the  done  itfelf  is  true  fpar, 
and  thefe  are  true  crydal.  Befide  thefe,  there  fome- 
times  grows  out  of  the  ends  of  the  larger  maffes  a  pure 
fine  albedos.  This  likewife  is  the  cafe  fometimes  in 
the  fpar  found  about  Barege  in  France,  and  (hows 
how  nearly  together  the  formation  of  bodies,  wholly 
different  from  one  another,  may  happen.  The  gene¬ 
ral  figure  of  the  done  is  parallelopiped  ;  or,  as  fome 
exprefs  it,  rhomboide ;  and  it  retains  this  not  only- 
while  whole,  but  alfo  when  broken  to  pieces.  Every 
fragment  it  naturally  falls  into,  though  ever  fo  fmall, 
being  truly  of  that  (hape.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  fome  places  of  this  mountain,  the  fame  fort  of  mat¬ 
ter  is  found  in  form  of  triangular  pyramids,  all  which 
have  the  fame  property  of  the  double  refradion  with 
the  paralleiopipeds  of  the  fame  fubitance  ;  fo  that  the 
original  error  of  fuppofing  its  qualities  owing  to  its 
(hape,  is  refuted  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  made 
with  other  pellucid  bodies  of  the  fame  figure,  which 
do  not  (how  this  remarkable  property. 

The  Iceland  crydal  is  ele&rical,  and  when  rubbed 
will  draw  up  dr^ws,  feathers,  and  other  light  fub- 
dances,  in  the  fame  manner  that  amber  does. 

The  vad  maffes  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbyfhire,  though  they  are  not  exter¬ 
nally  of  the  parallelopiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  cry¬ 
dal,  nor  have  any  thing  of  its  brightnefs  or  tranfparence 
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Cfjfral.  {n  the  general  lump;  yet  when  they  are  broken  they 
~  feparate  into  rhomboidal  fragments,  and  fome  of  thefe 
are  found  to  be  tolerably  pellucid  :  all  thofe  which  are 
fo  have  the  property  of  the  Iceland  cryftal ;  an<4  being 
laid  upon  paper,  where  a  black  line  is  drawn,  they  all 
jfhow  that  line  double  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  real 
Iceland  cryftal  docs. 

Iceland  cryftal  bears  a  red  heat  without  lofing  its 
tranfparency ;  and  in  a  very  intenfe  heat  calcines  with¬ 
out  full  on  :  fleeped  a  day  or  two  in  water,  it  lofes  its 
natural  pelifli.  It  is  very  foft  and  eaiily  fcratched  with 
the  point  of  a  pin ;  it  will  not  give  fire  on  being  (truck 
againft  fteel;  and  ferments  and  is  perfectly  diftolved  in 
aquafortis.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  from  whence  it  has 
,  its  name  ;  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  many  other 
places.  In  England  fragments  of  other  fpars  are  very 
often  miftaken  for  it,  many  of  them  having  in  fome 
degree  the  fame  property.  It  has  none  of  the  diftin- 
guifliing  characters  of  cryftal;'  and  is  plainly  a  genus  of 
fpars,  called  from  their  figure  parallelo pipedla ,  which, 
as  well  as  fome  other  bodies  of  a  different  genus,  have 
the  fame  properties.  Bartholine,  Huygens,  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  have  defer ibed  the  body  at  large,  but 
have  accounted  it  either  a  cryftal  or  a  talc;  errors 
which  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  criterions  of 
foffils  been  at  that  time  fixed ;  fines  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  recorded  its  property  of  making  an  ebullition  with 
aquafortis,  which  alone  muft  prove  that  it  is  neither 
talc  nor  cryftal,  both  thofe  bodies  being  wholly  unaf¬ 
fected  by  that  menftruum.  It  is  always  found  in  form 
of  an  oblique  paralielopiped,  with  fix  fides,  and  is  found 
of  various  fixes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  pellucid,  and  net 
much  lefs  bright  than  the  pureft  cryftal,  and  its  planes 
are  all  tolerably  fmooth,  though  when  nicely  viewed 
they  are  found  to  be  waved  with  'crooked  lines  made 
by  the  edges  of  imperfect  plates.  What  appears  very 
fmgular  in  the  llructure  of  this  body  is,  that  all  the 
furfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  confequent- 
ly  it  will  fplit  off  into  thin  plates,  either  horizontally 
or  perpendicularly  ;  but  this  is  found,  on  a  microfco- 
pic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  regularity  of  fi¬ 
gure,  fmoothnefs  of  furface,  and  nice  joining  of  the 
feveral  fmall  paralielopiped  concretions,  of  which  the 
whole  is  cornpofed,  and  to  the  fame  caufe  is  probably 
owing  its  remarkable  property  in  refraction. 

The  phenomena  of  this  (tone  are  very  remarkable, 
were  firft  fuggefted  by  Bartholin,  and  have  been  exa¬ 
mined  with  great  accuracy  by  M.  Huygens  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton. 

1.  Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there  is  only  one 
refraction,  in  this  there  are  two  ;  fo  that  objects  view¬ 
ed  through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  tranfparent  bodies,  a  ray  falling 
perpendicularly  on  the  furface,  pafles  ftraiglit  through, 
without  fuffering  any  refraction  ;  and  an  oblique  ray 
is  always  divided ;  in  Iceland  cryftal,  every  ray,  whe¬ 
ther  perpendicular  or  oblique,  becomes  divided  into 
two,  by  means  of  the  double  refraction.  One  of  thefe 
refractions  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine 
of  incidence  out  of  air  into  cryftal,  being  to  the  fine  of 
refraction  as  five  to  three ;  but  the  other  is  perfectly 
new.  The  like  double  refraction  is  alfo  obferved  in 
cryftal  of  the  rock,  though  much  lefs  fenfibly.  When 
an  v  incident  ray  is  thus,  divided,  and  each  moiety  ar- 
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rives  at  the  farther  furface,  that  refracted  in  the  firft  Cryftal 

furface  after  the  ufual  manner,  is  refracted  entirely - r— 

after  the  ufual  manner  at  the  fecond ;  and  that  re¬ 
fracted  in  the  unufual  manner  in  the  firft  is  entirely  re¬ 
fracted  after  the  like  manner  in  the  fecond  ;  fo  that 
each  emerges  out  of  the  fecond  furface  parallel  to  the 
firft  incident  ray.  Again,  if  two  pieces  of  this  cryftal 
be  placed  over  each  other,  fo  that  the  furfaces  of  the 
one  be  parallel  to  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  other; 
the  rays  refracted  in  the  ufual  manner  in  the  firft  fur¬ 
face  of  the  firft,  are  refracted  after  the  ufual  manner  irr 
all  the  other  furfaces;  and  the  fame  uniformity  appears' 
in  the  raysj  refracted  after  the  unufual  manner;  and 
this  in  any  inclination  of  the  furfaces,  provided  their 
planes  of  perpendicular  refraction  be  parallel. 

From  thefe  phenomena  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  .infers,, 
that  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light; 
by  means  whereof  fome  are  here  conftantly  refracted' 
after  the  ufual  manner ;  and  others  in  the  unufual 
manner.  Were  not  the  difference  original,  and  did  it 
arife  from  any  new  modifications  imprefled  on  the  rays 
at  their  firft  refraction,  it  would  be  altered  by  new 
modifications  in  the  three  following  ones ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  fuffers  no  alteration  at  all.  Again,  he  hence 
takeS  occafion  to  fufpect,  that  the  rays  of  light  have 
feveral  fides,  endued  with  feveral  original  properties  : 
for  it  appears  from  the  circumftances,  that  thefe  are 
not  two  forts  of  rays  differing  in  their  nature  from 
each  other,  one  conftantly,  and  in  all  poiitions,  refrat- 
ed  in  the  ufual,  and  the  other  in  the  unufual  manner ; 
the  difference  in  the  experiment  mentioned  being  only 
in  the  pofition  of  the  fides  of  the  rays  to  the  plane  of 
perpendicular  refraction.  For  one  and  the  fame  ray 
is  refracted  fometimes  after  the  ufual,  and  fpmetimes 
after  the  unufual  manner,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
its  fides  to  the  cryftal  :  the  refraction  being  alike  in 
both,  when  the  fides  of  the  rays  are  pofited  the  fame 
way  to  both,  but  different  when  different.  Every  ray 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  having  four  fides  or 
quarters  ;  two  of  which,  oppofite  to  each  other,  dif- 
pofe  the  ray  to  be  refracted  after  the  unufual  manner  ; 
and  the  other  two  in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions, 
being  in  the  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  furfaces,  and  fuffering  no  alterations ; 
for  what  appears  in  their  paffage  through  them  muft 
be  original  and  connate. 

Father  Beccaria  corrects  the  obfervations  of  Huy¬ 
gens  and  Newton  concerning  the  refraction  of  rock  or 
mountain  cryftal.  The  double  refraction  of  the  latter 
happens  when  a  ray  pafles  through  two  fides  that  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  and  confequently  iffues  colour¬ 
ed  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Iceland  cryftal  is  made  by  the 
paffage  of  a  ray  through  two  parallel  fides,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  iffues  colourlefs.  He  fuggelts,  that  there  may 
be  other  fubftances  in  which  there  is  a  manifold  re¬ 
fraction.  Gravefande  had  a  prifm  of  Brafil  pebble, 
which  had  a  double  refraction  at  each  angle,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  one  another.  Mr  B.  Martin  pre¬ 
pared  feveral  prifms  of  Iceland  cryftal,  which  exhibited 
not  only  a  double  but  a  multiple  refraction.  A  Angle 
prifm  produced  a  fix-fold  refraction;  and  by  combining 
feveral  prifms,  a  number  of  refractions  was  obtained 
equal  to  the  product  of  thofe  of  the  Angle  prifms;  u  e. 
a  prifm  which  afforded  two  images  applied  to  one  of 
fix,  produced  a  prifm  of  twelve  images,  &c.  He  far¬ 
ther 
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,  Inline  tlicr  obferves,  with  refped  to  Iceland  cry  flal,  that  tho*  very  different  appearance  of  the  cryftalline  km d,  when  ^ 

7  |j  the  Tides  of  its  plane  of  perpendicular  refraction  be  pa-  only  a  fmgle  drop  of  the  faline  folntion  is  made  ufe  of,  t  _ 

Iryftalliza*  raqej  t0  one  another,  a  beam  of  light  tranfmitted  thro’  and  the  cry fl alii zation  viewed  through  a  microfcope.  % 

ticR*  them  will  not  be  colourlefs  ;  in  which  property  it  dif-  For  our  knowledge  of  this  fpecies  of  cryftallization  we  Microtek 

fers  from  all  other  known  fubftanccs.  are  indebted  to  Mr  Henry  Baker,  who  was  prefented  ptcal  cry- 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  fomething  compofed  with  a  gold  medal  for  the  difeovery,  in  the  year  1 744. 
of,  or  refembling,  cryftal.  See  Crystal.  Thefe  microfcopical  cryftals  he  diftinguifties  from  the 

Crystalline  Heavens,  in  ancient  aftroaomy,  two  large  ones  by  the  name  of  configurations;  blit  this 

fpheree,  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and  term  feems  inaccurate,  and  the  diftin&ion  may  well 

the  firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  which  fup-  enough  be  preferved  by  calling  the  large  ones  the 
pofes  the  heavens  folid,  and  only  fufceptible  of  a  fmgle  common ,  and  the  fmall  ones  tht  micrcfcopkal,  cryftals 
motion.  See  Astronomy,  n°*  247.  of  the  fait.  His  method  of  making  thefe  obfervations 

Crystalline  Humour^  See  Anatomy,  p.  767.  .  he  gives  in  the  following  words  :  *  3 

CRYSTALLINE,  'or  Crystallines,  in  medi-  44  I  diffolve  the  fubje&,  to  be  examined,  in  no  Histnethod 
cine,  are  puflules  filled  with  water,  and  To  called  on  larger  a  quantity  of  rain  or  river  water  than  I  am  cer-^f  procu- 
account  of  their  tranfparency.  They  are  one  of  the  tain  it  is  fufficient  to  faturate.  If  it  is  a  body  eafily  nnS 
worft  fymptoms  attendant  on  a  gonorrhoea.  They  diffolvable,  I  make  ufe  of  cold  water ;  otherwife  I 
are  lodged  on  the  prepuce,  without  pain  ;  and  though  make  the  water  warm,  hot,  or  even  boiling,  accor- 
caufed  by  coition,  have  nothing  of  infe&ion  attending  ding  as  I  find  it  neceffary.  After  it  is  perfectly  dif- 

them.  The  caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  contufion  of  the  folved,  I  let  it  reft  for  fome  hours,  till,  if  overcharged, 

lymphatic  veffels  in  the  part  affe&ed.  Dr  Cockburn,  the  redundant  faline  particles  may  be  precipitated  and 

who  hath  deferibed  this  cafe,  recommends  for  the  cure  fettle  to  the  bottom,  or  (hoot  into  cryftals;  by  which 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  lime-water  and  two  of  means  I  am  moft  likely  to  have  a  folution  of  the  fame 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  ufed  warm,  as  a  lotion,  ftreugth  at  one  time  as  at  another  ;  that  is,  a  folution 
three  times  a-day.  fully  charged  with  as  much  as  it  can  hold  up,  and  no 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  more;  and  by  thefe  precautions  the  configurations  ap- 
natural  formation  of  any  fubftance  into  a  regular  pear  alike,  how  often  foever  tried:  whereas,  if  the 
•  figure,  refembling  that  of  cryfial.  Hence  the  phrafes  water  be  lefs  faturated,  the  proportions  at  different 
of  cry  ft  alii  zed  ores,  cryftallized  falts,  &  c.  and  even  times  will  be  fubje&  to  more  uncertainty  ;  and  if  it 
the  bafaltic  rocks  are  now  generally  reckoned  to  be  be  examined  before  filch  feparation  and  precipitation 
effe&s  of  this  operation  :  (See  Basaltes  and  Vol-  of  the  redundant  falts,  little  more  will  be  Teen  than  a 
cano  ).  The  term,  however,  is  mofl  commonly  ap-  confufed  mafs  of  cryftals. 

piled  to  bodies  of  the  faline  kind,  and  their  feparation  44  The  folution  being  thus  prepared,  I  take,  up  a 
in  regular  figures  from  the  water,  or  other  fluid  in  drop  of  it  with  a  goofe  quill  cut  in  fafliion  of  a  fcoop, 
which  they  are  diffolved,  is  called  their  cryjlalliza -  and  place  it  on  a  flat  flip  of  glafs  of  about  three  quar- 
*  See  Che -  twn  '*•  The  word  cryjiallizatwn  is  never  applied  to  the  ters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  between  three  and  four 
In-  freezing  of  water,  or  to  the  confolidation  of  metals  inches  long,  fpreading  it  on  the  glafs  with  the  quill,  in 
dex.  after  they  have  been  melted;  though  it  might  certainly  either  a  round  or  an  oval  figure,  till  it  appears  a  quar- 
be  applied  with  as  much  juftice  to  thefe  fubftances  as  ter  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter,  and  fo  fhallow 
to  any  others;  for  all  of  them  concrete  into  a  certain  as  to  rife  very  little  above  the  furface  of  the  glafs. 
regular  form,  from  which  they  never  ‘deviate,  unlefs  When  it  is  fo  difpofed,  I  hold  it  as  level  as  I  can  over 
}  .  aifturbed.  When  water  freezes  flowly,  it  always  the  clear  part  of  a  lire  that  is  not  too  fierce,  or  over 
between7,  ^orms  regular  cryftals  of  icc,  which  are  conftantly  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  at  a  diftance  proportionable  to 

congestion  the  fame  form/  They  are  long,  needle-like  maffes,  the  heat  it  requires  (which  experience  only  can  di- 

andcryftab  flattened  011  one  Tide,  and  joined  together  in  Tuch  a  re&),  and  watch  it  very  carefully  till  I  discover  the 

Nation.  manner>  that  the  fmaller  are  inferted  into  the  Tides  of  faline  particles  beginning  to  gather  and  look  white,  or 

the  greater  ;  and  thus  thefe  compound  cryflals  have  of  fome  other  colour,  at  the  extremities  of  the  edges, 

the  appearance  of  feathers,  or  branches  of  trees  with  Then  (having  adjufted  the  microfcope  before-hand  for 

leaves.  The  raoft  remarkable  circumftance  attending  its  reception,  armed  with  the  fourth  glafs,  which  is  the 

this  cry  ft  alii  zation  is,  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  fitteft  for  moll  of  thofe  experiments),  I  place  it  under 

infertion  of  the  fmaller  pieces  into  the  larger  is  either  my  eye,  and  bring  it  exa&ly  to  the  focus  of  the  mag- 

60  or  120  degrees.  The  figures  affumed  by  metals  nilier  ;  and,  after  running  over  the  whole  drop,  I  fix 

of  different  kinds  have  not  been  fo  exa&ly  inveftiga-  my  attention  on  that  Tide  where  I  obferve  any  iricreafe 

ted,  except  in  the  regulus  of  antimony,  which  is  oh-  or  pnfhing  forwards  of  cryftalline  matter  from  the  cir- 

ferved  always  to  take  a  ftellated  form.  Experience  cumference  towards  the  centre. 

alfo  (hows,  that  all  kinds  of  earths,  or  other  mineral  “  This  motion  is  extremely  flow  at  the  beginning, 
matters,  are  capable  of  affuming  a  cryftalline  form,  unlefs  the  drop  has  been  overheated,  but  quickens  as 

and  may  eafily  be  made  to  do  fo  by  taking  away  part  the  water  evaporates  ;  and,  in  many  kinds,  towards 

of  the  water  which  diffolves  them.  the  conclufion,  produces  configurations  with  a  fwift- 

Diffcrent  falts  affume  different  figures  in  cryftalliza-  nefs  inconceivable,  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  parts, 

tion,  and  are  thus  raoft  eafily  diftingniftied  from  one  which  are  adjufted  to  each  other  with  an  elegance, 

another.  The  methods  of  reducing  them  into  this  regularity,  and  order,,  beyond  what  the  exa&eft  pen- 

form,  for  fide,  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Che-  cil  in  the  world,  guided  by  the  ruler  and  compaffes, 

mistry,  n°  573.  But  befides  the  large  cryftals  pro-  can  ever  equal,  or  the  moft  luxuriant  imagination 

duced  in  this  way,  each  fait  is  capable  of  affuming  a  fancy 
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Defcription 
of  the  mi- 
crofcopical 
cryflals  of 
various 
felts. 


“  When  this  a&ion  once  begins,  the  eye  cannot  be 
„  t^hen  oxT,  even  for  a  moment,  without  lofing  fome- 
tliing  worth  obfervation  :  for  the  figures  alter  every 
inftant  till  the  whole  procefs  is  over ;  and,  in  many 
forts,  after  all  feems  at  an  end,  new  forms  arife,  dif¬ 
ferent  entirely  from  any  that  appeared  before,  and 
which  probably  are  owing  to  fome  fmall  quantity  of 
fait  of  another  kind,  which  the  other  feparates  from, 
and  leaves  to  acl  alter  itfelf  has  done  :  and  in  fome 
fubje&s,  three  or  four  different  forts  are  obfervable, 
few  or  none  of  them  being  fimple  and  homogeneous. 

“  When  the  configurations  are  fully  formed,  and 
all  tlie  water  evaporated,  mofl  kinds  of  them  are  foon 
deftroyed  again  by  the  moiflure  or  action  of  the  air 
upon  them  ;  their  points  and  angles  lofe  tlieir  (harp- 
nefs,  become  uneven  and  defaced,  and  moulder,  as  it 
were,  away.  But  fome  few  are  permanent,  and  be¬ 
ing  incloftd  between  glaffes,  may  be  preferved  months, 
or  even  years,  entertaining  objedls  for  the  mierofeope. 

“  It  happens  oftentimes  that  a  drop  of  faline  folu- 
tion  can  hardly  be  fpread  on  the  flip  of  glafs,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  glafs’s  fmoothnefs,  but  breaks  into  little  glo¬ 
bules,  as  it  would  do  if  the  furface  were  greafy  :  this 
was  very  troublefome,  till  I  found  a  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  it,  by  rubbing  the  broken  drop  with  my  finger 
over  the  glafs,  fo  as  to  leave  the  furface  fmeared  with 
it  ;  on  which  fmeared  place,  when  dry,  another  drop 
-of  the  folution  may  be  fpread  very  eafily  in  what  form 
one  pleafes. 

“  It  likewife  fometimes  happens,  that  when  a  heat¬ 
ed  drop  is  placed  properly  enough  for  examination, 
the  obferver  finds  he  can  diftinguifh  nothing  :  which 
is  owing  to  faline  fleams  thdt,  rifing  from  the  drop,  co¬ 
ver  and  obfeure  the  objedl-glafs,  and  therefore  mull 
immediately  be  wiped  away  with  a  foft  cloth  or  lea¬ 
ther. 

“  In  all  examinations  by  the  mierofeope  of  faline 
folutions,  even  though  made  in  tlie  day-time,  I  always 
employ  the  light  of  a  candle,  and  advife  every  obfer¬ 
ver  to  do  fo  likewife  :  for  the  configurations  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tranfparent,  are  rendered  much  more  diftin- 
gui (liable  by  the  brown  light  a  candle  affords,  than  by 
the  more  white  and  tranfparent  day-light ;  and  be- 
fides,  either  by  moving  the  candle  or  turning  the  mi- 
crofcope,  fuch  light  may  be  varied  or  directed  juff  as 
the  object  requires.” 

In  this  manner  were  produced  the  beautiful  cryflal- 
lizations  ieprefented  Plate  CLII.  They  are  vaftly 
different  from  fuch  cryftak  of  the  fame  falts  as  are 
obtained  by  the  common  proceffes;  but  Mr  Baker  af- 
fures  us  they  are  no  lefs  conftant  and  invariable  than 
they,  and  that  he  has  repeated  the  experiments  a  great 
number  of  times  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

Fig.  I.  (hows  the  microfcopical  cryfials  of  nitre  or 
falt-pure .  Thefe  (hoot  from  the  edges,  with  very 
little  heat,  into  fiattifh  figures  of  various  lengths,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tranfparent,  and  with  ffraight  and  parallel 
fides.  They  are  (hown  in  their  different  degrees  of 
progreffion  at  the  letters  a ,  by  c ,  d ,  e  ;  where  a  repre¬ 
sents  how  they  firft  begin.  After  numbers  of  thefe 
are  formed,  they  will  often  diffolve  under  the  eye,  and 
difappear  entirely  ;  but  if  one  waits  a  little,  new  (hoots 
will  pufh  out,  and  the  procefs  go  on  afrefh.  Thefe 
firff  figures  fometimes  enlarge  only  without  altering 
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their  (hapes,  and  fometimes  form  in  fuch  fort  as  the  CryfUlL. 


drop  reprefents  ;  but  if  the  heat  has  been  too  great, 
they  (hoot  haffily  into  ramifications  very  numerous 
and  beautiful,  but  very  difficult  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
which  Mr  Baker  therefore  did  not  attempt.  There 
feems  all  the  while  a  violent  agitation  in  the  fiuid,  and 
mofl  commonly,  towards  the  eonclufioii,  a  few  o&ae- 
dra  (compofed  of  eight  triangular  planes,  or  two  qua- 


t  ioi  ; 


drangular  pyramids,  joined  bafe  to  bafe)  make  their 
appearance. 

2.  Blue  vitriol ,  produces  cryflals  round  the  edges, 
very  fhort  at  the  beginning,  but  increafing  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  represented  at  the  figures  i,  2,  3,  which  de¬ 
note  tlieir  difference  of  form,  and  the  progrefs  of  their 
growth.  Thefe  cryflallme  (hoots  are  folid,  regular, 
tranfparent,  and  refleft  the  light  very  beautifully  from 
their  poll  fined  fides  and  angles.  As  the  watery  part 
evaporates,  numbers  of  long  (lender  bodies  like  hairs 
are  feen  here  and  there,  fome  lying  fide  by  fide,  or 
eroding  each  other  as  at  4,  others  forming  ftar-like 
figures  with  many  radiations  (5,  5 ).  This  fait  (hoots  but 
(lowly,  and  therefore  requires  patience.  At  la(l  the 
true  cryftals  begin  to  appear  commonly  in  the  middle 
of  the  drop,  and  are  very  prettily  branched,  as  at  6. 

'3*.  DlfllUed  verdlgreafe ,  diffolved  as  above  directed, 
and  immediately  applied  to  the  mierofeope,  (hows  a- 
bundance  of  the  regular  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  ; 
but  if  the  folution  is  fuffered  to  (land  for  a  few  hours, 
and  a  drop  of  it  is  then  heated  over  the  fire  on  a  (lip 
of  glafs,  till  it  begins  to  concrete  about  the  fides,  and 
then  examined,  (harp-pointed,  folid,  figures,  bifedled 
by  aline  cut  through  the  middle,  from  which  they  are 
cut  away  towards  the  edges,  begin  to  appear,  and 
(hooting  forwards  (  I,  1,  1 ).  Thefe  figures  are  often 
ftriated  very  prettily  from  the  middle  line  to  the  edges 
obliquely  (2,  2);  and  frequently  they  arife  in  clutters; 
and  (hooting  from  a  centre  (3,  3).  Thefe  figures  are 
a  long  time  in  growing;  and  whilfl  they  are  doing 
fo,  regular  cryftals  appear  forming  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  drop,  of  the  moll  lovely  emerald  colour,  and 
refle&ing  the  light  from  their  fides  and  angles,  which 
are  mofl  exaaiy  difpofed,  and  finely  polifiied.  No 
cryftals  are  formed  in  the  middle  till  the  water  is 
nearly  evaporated ;  and  then  they  begin  to  form  ha- 
ftily,  for  which  reafon  they  mult  be  carefully  attend¬ 
ed.  Their  common  figure  refembles  two  longy/cro fi¬ 
fing  each  other  in  an  angle  of  about  6o°,  and  (hooting 
branches  every  way:  each  of  which  again  protrudes 
other  branches  from  one,  and  fometimes  from  both,  its 
fides  ;  making  together  an  appearance  like  four  leaves 
of  fern  conjoined  by  their  ftalks  (5,  5).  Separate 
ciufters  of  the  fame  (harp  pointed  figures,  as  thofe  at 
the  edges  of  the  drop,  are  alfo  formed  in  the  middle 
of  it  (6).  Sometimes  alfo  they  put  on  another  form, 
like  the  leaves  of  dandelion  (7)*  Very  beautiful  fi¬ 
gures  an*  likewife  produced  by  a  kind  of  combination 
of  (harp  points  and  branches  (8,  8).  All  thefe  cry¬ 
ftals  are  of  a  mofl  beautiful  green  colour,  but  deeper 
or  lighter,  according  to  the  time  of  their  produ&ion. 
The  deepeft  are  conftantly  produced  firft,  and  the 
paler  ones  afterwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs  fome  circular  figures  are  formed,  extremely  thin, 
and  fo  (lightly  tinged,  with  green  lines  radiating  from; 
a  centre,  as  to  be  almoft  colouritfs  (9,  9).  When  all 
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vftalliza-  Teems  in  a  manner  over,  bundles  of  hair-like  bodies 
‘tion.  appear  frequently  fcattered  here  and  there  throughout 
-V~'  the  drop,  like  thofe  of  blue  vitriol  already  deferibed. 

4.  Alum .  The  microfcopical  cry  Hals  of  this  fait 
prove  more  or  lefs  perfect  according  to  the  ffrength 
of  the  folution  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in 
making  the  experiment.  The  folution  of  alum,  how¬ 
ever  faturated  with  the  fait,  will  not  be  found  over- 
ftrong  after  Handing  fome  days;  for  in  that  time 
inanv  cry  Hals  will  have  formed  in  it.  This  feparation 
will  often  leave  the  remainder  too  weak  for  the  pur- 
pefe ;  but  by  holding  the  vial  over,  or  near  the  fire, 
the  cry  Hals  will  again  diffolve.  After  it  has  Hood  about 
half  an  hour,  it  may  then  be  ufed.  The  drop  put  on 
the  glafs,  and  properly  heated,  exhibits  commonly  at 
fiilt  a  dark  cloud  which  appears  in  motion  fomewhere 
near  the  edge,  and  runs  pretty  fwiftly  both  to  the 
right  and  left,  until  it  is  either  Hopped  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  regular  cryftals,  or  elfe  it  proceeds  both 
ways  at  once,  till  having  furrounded  the  whole  drop, 
the  two  ends  rufii  together,  and  join  into  one  (a,  a). 
This  cloudy  part,  which  feemsto  be  violently  agitated 
while  it  is  running  round,  appears  on  a  Hridl  examina¬ 
tion  to  confiH  of  falts,  (hot  into  long  and  very  (lender 
lines,  much  finer  than  the  fmalleil  hair,  eroding  each 
other  at  right  angles.  As  they  go  along,  rows  of  folid 
cryHals  are  produced  from  their  internal  edges.  Thefe 
are  compofed  of  many  oblique  plain  fides  ( b,  b ),  and 
which  have  all  a  tendency  towards  the  figures  of  the 
regular  cryHals  to  be  deferibed  prefently.  But  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  drop,  many 
minute  and  circular  figures  are  feen,  rifmg  at  fome 
little  difianees  from  the  edge,  which  enlarging  them- 
felves  continually,  appear  at  laH  of  a  Har-like  form 
(c,  c ).  The  cryHals  in  the  middle  feldom  appear  till 
the  fluid  feems  almoH  wholly  evaporated  ;  when,  on  a 
Hidden,  many  Hraight  lines  appear  pufhing  forwards, 
whofe  fides  or  edges  are  jagged,  and  from  which  o- 
ther  fimilar  Hraight  and  jagged  lines  fhoot  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  firft.  Thefe  again  have  other  fmall 
ones  of  the  fame  kind  (hooting  out  likewife  from'  them- 
felves,  and  compofe  altogether  a  molt  beautiful  and 
elegant  configuration  (D).  Each  of  thefe  lines  increa- 
fing  in  breadth  towards  its  end,  appears  fome  what 
club-headed  (e,  e,  e).  Sometimes,  infiead  of  fending 
branches  from  their  fides,  many  of  thefe  lines  rife  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  refembling  a  kind  of  palifadoe, 
and  having  numberlefs  minute  tranfverfe  lines  running 
between  them  (F).  But  the  moH  wonderful  part  of 
all,  though  not  producible  without  an  exact  degree  of 
heat  and  right  management,  is  the  dark  ground  work 
(G).  Itcoufifis  of  an  infinity  of  parallel  lines,  having 
others  eroding  them  at  right  angles,  and  producing  a 
variety  fcarce  conceivable  from  lines  difpofed  in  no  o- 
ther  manner:  the  direction  of  the  lines  (which  are  ex- 
qiiifitely  Hraight  and  delicate)  being  fo  frequently  and 
differently  changed,  that  one  would  think  it  the  reiiut 
of  long  Hudy  and  contrivance.  During  the  time  this 
ground  work  is  framing,  certain  lucid  points  prefent 
themfelves  to  view  mod  commonly  on  one  fide.  Thefe 
grow  continually  larger,  with  radiations  from  a  centre, 
and  become  Har-like  figures  as  before  mentioned. 
Some  of  them  fend  out  long  tails,  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  comets :  and  at  the  end  of  all,  a  dark 
kueaticu  in  various  directions  d?.rts  frequently  through, 


and  occupies  all  or  mod  of  the  fpaces  betweeh  them,  Cryffalliza* 
making  thereby  no  ill  reprefentation,  when  viewed  by  tI0t*‘ 
candle-light,  of  a  dark  (ley,  illuminated  with  Hars  arid  V  j 
comets.  The  regular  cryHals  are  often  formed  in  the 
fame  drop  with  the  others  {/)• 

5.  Borax.  If  a  drop  of  folution  of  borax  is  held, 
too  long  over  the  fire,  it  hardens  on  the  (lip  of  glafs 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  cryHals  can  appear.  The 
beH  method  is  to  give  it  a  bride  heat  for  about  a  fe* 
cond,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  micro fcope,  the 
cryHals  will  quickly  form  themfelves.  as  reprefented  in> 
the  figure. 

6.  Sal  ammoniac  begins  with  (hooting  from  the  edges 
great  numbers  of  fiiarp,  but  thick  and  broad,  fpieulae; 
from  whofe  fides  are  protruded,  as  they  rife,  many  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  (hape,  but  very  fiiort ;  parallel  to 
each  other,  but  perpendicular  to  their  main  Hem  ( 1  )•- 
Thefe  fpieulae  arrange  themfelves  in  all  di regions ; 
but  for  the  mofi  part  obliquely  to  the  plane  from, 
whence  they  rife,  and  many  are  frequently,  feen  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another  (1,1).  As  they  continue  to- 
pulh  foi  wards,  which  they  do  without  increafing  much 
in  breadth,  fome  (hoot  from  them  the  fmall  fpieulae 
only  (2);  others  divide  in  a  fingular  manner  by  the 
fplitting  of  the  item  (3)  ;  and  others- biancli  out  into- 
fmaller  ramifications  (4).  Before  the  middle  of  the 
drop  begins  to  (hoot,  feveral  exceedingly  minute  bo¬ 
dies  may  be  difeerned  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 

Thefe  in  a  little  while  rife  to  the  top,  and  foon  difiin- 
guifh  their  (hape  as  at  (5).  Their  growth  is  very- 
quick,  and  for  fome  time  pretty  equal ;  but  at  lalt 
fome  branch  gets  the  better  of  the  refi,  and  forms  the 
figure  (6).  The  other  branches  enlarge  but  little  af¬ 
ter  this,  all  the  attra&ion  feeming  to  be  lodged  in 
that  one  that  firfi  began  to  lengthen ;  and  from  this,., 
more  branches  being  protruded,  and  they  again  pro¬ 
truding  others,  the  whole  appears  as  at  (8).  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  fome  cry¬ 
Hals,  where,  iufiead  of  the  Hraight  Hems  above  deferi¬ 
bed,  there  is  formed  a  kind  of  zig-zag,  with  fpieulae  like 
thofe  in  the  other  figures  (7)^ 

7.  Salt  of  Lead ,  or  faccharum  faturnu  A  little  of 
this  fait  diffolved  in  hot  water,  which  it  immediately 
renders  milky,  after  Handing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to- 
fublide,  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  an  examination  by  the 
microfeope.  A  drop  of  it  then  applied  on  a  (lip  of 
glafs,  and  held  over  the  fire  to  put  the  particles  in 
a&ion,  will  be  feen  forming  round  the  edge  a  pretty 
even  and  regular  border  of  a  clear  and  tranfparent 
film  or  glewy  fubHance  ( aaaa );  which  if  too  Hidden 
and  violent  a  heat  be  given,  runs  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  drop,  and  hardens  fo  on  the  glafs  as  not  to  be 
got  off  without  great  difficulty.  But  if  a  moderate 
warmth  be  made  ufe  of,  which,  likewife  muff  not  be 
too  long  continued,  this  border  proceeds  only  a  little 
way  into  the  drop,  with  a  kind  of  radiated  figure 
compofed  of  fine  lines,  or  rather  bundles  of  lines,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  centres  in  the  interior  edge  of  the 
border,  and  fpreading  out  at  nearly  equal  difianees 
from  each  other  every  way,  towards-  the  exterior 
( bbbb ).  From  the  fame  centres  are  produced  after¬ 
wards  a  nidation  inwards,  compofed  of  parallelograms 
of  different  lengths  and  breadths;  from  one,  and 
fometimes  both  the  angles  of  thefe,  are  frequently- 
feen  (bootings  fo  exceedingly  (lender,  that  they  arc 
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Cryftalliza-  perhaps  the  l  eft  poflible  reprefentatious  o£  a  matliema- 
uon*  f  deal  line.  The  extremities  of  the  parallelograms  are 
generally  call  off  at  right  angles  ;  but  they  are  fome- 
times  alio* fee n  oblique  (cccc).  Centres  with  the  like 
radii  iffuing  from  them,  and  fome  of  the  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter Tor  their  root,  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  drop, 
entirely  detached  from  the  edges;  and  in  thefe  it  is 
very  frequent  to  find  a  kind  of  fecondary  radii  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fome  of  the  primary  ones ;  and  others 
from  them  again  to  a  great  number  of  gradations, 
forming  thereby  a  very  pretty  figure  (D). 

8.  Salt  of  Tin ,  produces  at  the  edges  of  the  drop  a 
number  of  o&aedra,  partly  tranfparent,  Handing  on 
long  necks,  at  fmall  didances  from  each  other,  with 
angular  (hoots  between  them  fan).  At  the  fame 
time,  folid  and  regular  opaque  cubes  will  be  feen  form¬ 
ing  themfelves  in  other  parts  of  the  drop  (bb).  In 
the  middle  of  the  fame  drop,  and  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  it,  very  different  figures  will  alfo  be  formed  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  great  numbers  of  flat,  thin,  tranfparent,  hex- 
angular  bodies  ( ccc )  ;  fome  among  which  arc  thicker 
•(/)»  ai?d  a  appear  more  folid,  and  with  fix  doping 
(ides  rifing  to  a  point,  as  if  cut  and  polifhed  ( d ).  The 
■figure  ff). is  compofed  of  two  high  pyramids  united 
at  their  bafe.  Some  in  this  kind  of  form  are  found 
truncated  at  one  of  their  ends,  and  others  at  both.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  hexagonal  bodies  may  be  obferved  with 
(loping  Tides,  forming  a  fmooth,  triangular,  rifing 
plane,  wliofe  angles  point  to  three  intermediate  Tides 
of  the  hexagon  (^). 

9.  Epfom  Sak ,  begins  to  fhoot-  from  the  edge  in 
jagged  figures  (a).  From  other  parts  differently  fi¬ 
gured  cryftals  extend  themfelves  towards  the  middle, 
fome  of  which  have  fine  lines  proceeding  from  both 
fideq  of  a  main  ftem,  in  an  oblique  direclion;  thofe  on 
one  fide  (hooting,  upwards  in  an  angle  of  about  6o°,  and 
thofe  on  the  other  downwards  in  the  fame  obliquity 
(*>/)•  Others  produce  jags  from  their  Tides  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  main  ftem,  thereby  forming  fi¬ 
gures  that  refemble  fome  fpecies  of  the  polipody  (e); 
but  in  others  the  jags  are  fhorter  ( d).  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  main  ftems  continues  (hooting  to  a  confi- 
derable  length,  without  any  branchings  from  the  Tides; 
but  at  laft  fends  out  two  branches  from  its  extremity 
(<?)•  Sometimes  a  figure  is  produced  having  many 
fine  and  minute  lines  radiating  from  a  centre  (b). 
The  laft  (hootings  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  ( h )  are 
not  unlike  the  frame-work  for  the  flooring  or  roofing 
of  a  houfe,  but  with  the  angles  oblique  :  and  fome¬ 
times  a  form  of  another  kind  prefents  itfelf  (z). 

10  Scarborough  Salt ,  begins  to  (hoot  from  theedo-es: 
firft  of  all  in  portions  of  quadrilateral  figures,  much 
refembling  thofe  of  common  fait ;  but  two  of  their 
angles,  inftead  of  90,  are  about  ioo°.  They  fhoot 
in  great  numbers  round  the  borders  of  the  drop,  ha¬ 
ving  their  Tides  as  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  as  the 
figure  of  the  drop  will  allow  :  fome  proceed  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  way,  others  farther,  before  they  renew  the  fhoot 
(aaf  In  fome  places  they  appear  more  pointed  and 
Jonger  (b)  ;  and  fometimes,  inftead  of  the  diagonal* 
one  of  the  Tides  is  feen  towards  the  edge,  and  the  o- 
ther  (hooting  into  the  middle  ( c ).  The  middle  cryf- 
-rals  ( def )  feem  to  be  of  the  vitriolic  kind. 

IT.  Glauber’s  Salty  produces  ramifications  from  the 
fide  of  the  drop,  like  the  growth  ofrminute  plants,  but 
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extremely  tranfparent  and  elegant  (r).  Some  of  them, Cryfiatfi 
however,  begin  to  fnoot  fiom  a  centre  at  fome  dif-  don. 

tance  from  the  edge,  and  protrude  branches  from  that ' - 'rm 

centre  in  a  contrary  direction  ( b ).  Sometimes  they 
moot  from  one,  and  fometimes  from  more  lides  of  the 
central  point  in  different  varieties  (d).  Other  figures 
are  produced  from  different  parts  of  the  edge  of  the 
drop  (a,f,  e )  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  and  beautiful 
crystallization  forms  lad  of  all  near  the  middle  of  the 
drop.  It  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  lines  proceeding 
from  one  another  at  right  angles  with  tranfparent 
ipaces  and  divifions  running  between  them,  appear¬ 
ing  altogether  like  ftreets,  alleys,  and  fquares,  \gg) 

When  this  crystallization  begins,  it  forms  with  great 
rapidity,  affording  the  obferver  a  very  agreeable  en¬ 
tertainment  :  but  its  beauty  is  of  very  ftiort  duration- 
m  a  few  moments  it  diffolves  and  vanifhes  like  melt- 
ed  ice,  which  renders  the  drawing  of  it  very  diffi¬ 
1  2  Salt  ]of  Jefuits  bark .  The  few  (hootings  which 
this  fait  produces  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  are  of  no  re: 
gular  figure  (a).  The  whole  area  becomes  quickly 
hlled  with  great  numbers  of  rhombi,  of  different  fizes, 
extremely  thin  and  tranfparent  ( b ).  Some  of  thefe 
enlarge  greatly  and  acquire  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
foiming  themfelves  into  folids  of  many  Tides  (cc). 

Near  the  conclufion  fome  cryftals  of  ft  a- fait  are  form¬ 
ed  (dd)f  and  likewife  a  few  odd  triangular  figures  ( e ). 

. 1 .3*  Sdt  of  Liquorice ,  begins  (hooting  from  the  ed^e 
ivith  a  fort  of  rhombic  fpicuhe.(^).  Some  four-branch¬ 
ed  figures  like  thofe  of  vitriol  commonly  appear,  but 
moulder  away  before  their  ramifications  are  completed 
leaving  only  their  (lamina  behind  (bb).  The  middle 
of  the  drop  is  ufually  overfpread  with  great  numbers  of 
parallelograms,  fome  exceedingly  tranfparent,  being 
mere  planes  ;  having  fometimes  one,  fometimes  more, 
of  the  angles  canted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce 
pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and  other  figures.  Others 
have  much  thicknefs,  and  form  parallelopipeds  or  prifms 
(  /  ’  Some  of  the  plane  figures  now  and  then  pro¬ 
trude  an  irregular  kind  of  (hooting  which  appears  very 
pretty  (d).  11  7 

14.  Salt  of  Wormwood.  The  firft  (hootings  of  this 
fait  from  the  edges  of  the  drop  appear  of  a  confider¬ 
able  thicknefs  in  proportion  to  their  length:  their  Tides 
are  deeply  and  fliarply  jagged  or  indented,  being 
made  up  of  many  fomewhat  obtufe  angles,  and  their 
ends  pointed  with  angles  of  the  fame  kind  (a).  But 
other  {hoots  frequently  branch  out  from  thefe  original 
ones,  and  they  again  fend  forth  others,  making  alto- 

£'™e.r  /,  VCry  p,'ett>’  aPPearance  (66).  The  cryftals 
ot  this  fait  are  very  different  from  each  other,  confifting 
of  fquares,  rohmbi,  parallelograms,  &c.  (r). 

.  I5-  Salt  of  Tobacco.  If  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
is  given  to  a  folution  of  this  fait,  its  firft  {hootings  will 
be  from  the  edges  of  the  drop,  in  {lender  tapering  fi¬ 
gures, .ending  with  very  (harp  points,  but  at  confider¬ 
able  diftances  from  one  another.  Along  with  thefe 
are  formed  other  cryftals,  neatly  of  the  fame  kind, 
but.  entirely  detached,  and  farther  within  the  drop, 
having  the  thicker  ends  towards  the  centre  of  the 
drop,  and  the  {harp  points  turned  towards  its  edge 
[aj.  When  a  little  more  heat  has  been  given,  other 
fpicuke  are.  produced  from  the  edge,  whofe  ends 
fpread  on  either  fide^  and  then  terminate  in  a  point ; 

aud 
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{hlliza-  and  which  have  all  along  their  Tides  triangular  pointed 

tion.  cryftals,  placed  alternately  To  as  to  reprefent  a  zig- 

■V""'  zag,  with  a  line  drawn  through  its  middle  (£).  The 
regular  cryftals  are  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
drop,  and  are  either  hexagons  or  rhombi  (c).  When 
the  moifture  is  nearly  exhaled,  there  are  fometimes 
feen  to  (hoot  from,  or  rather  under  the  fpiculae,  upon 
the  plane  of  the  glafs,  a  reprefentation  of  leaves  very 
ftnall  at  their  firft  appearance,  but  gradually  increaiing 
(J).  A  viojent  agitation  may  be  difcovered  in  the 
fluid  by  the  firft  magnifier  during  the  whole  procefs; 
but  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  and  extremely  minute 
cryftals  rifing  from  the  bottom. 

16.  Salt  of  Hartfhorn .  On  the  application  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  fmall  degree  of  heat,  fait  of  hartfhorn  {hoots  near 
the  edges  of  the  drop  into  folid  figures  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  razors  or  lancets,  where  the  blade  turns  into 
the  handle*  by  a  clafp  ( d ).  The  cryftals  of  this  fait  are 
produced  with  great  velocity,  and  are  fomewhat  o- 
paque,  fhooting  from  the  edges  of  the  drop,  on  both 
fides  a  main  ftem,  and  wfith  a  kind  of  regularity,  rug¬ 
ged  branches  like  thofe  of  fome  forts  of  coral  [a  a). 

But  fometimes,  inftead  of  thefe  branches,  fnarp  fpicu¬ 
lae,  fome  plain,  and  others  jagged,  are  protruded  to  a 
confiderable  depth  on  one  fide  only  (£).  As  the  fluid 
exhales,  fome  one  of  the  branching  figures  generally 
extends  to  a  great  length,  producing  011  one  fide  (hoots 
that  are  rugged  and  irregular,  and  on  the  other  cu¬ 
rious  regular  branches  refembling  thofe  of  fome  plant 

(0- 

17.  Salt  of  Urine ,  (hoots  from  the  edges  of  the  drop 
in  long  parallelograms  like  nitre  (a  a).  But  in  other 
places,  along  the  fides  of  the  drop  folid  angles  are 
formed,  that  feem  to  be  the  rudiments  of  common 
fait  ( b ).  Some  of  the  parallelograms  increafe  much 
in  fize,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  middle,  fo  as 
to  change  their  firft  figure,  and  become  three  or  four 
times  bigger  than  the  reft  :  and  thefe  have  a  dividing 
line  that  runs  through  their  whole  length  from  end  to 
end,  whence  iffue  other  (hort  lines  at  fmall  diftances, 
oppofite  to  one  another  ;  all  pointing  with  the  fame 
degree  of  obliquity  towards  the  bafe  (a),  Among 
thefe  enlarged  figures,  fome  few  (hoot  (bill  forward 
and  tapering  towards  a  point,  but,  before  they  form 
one,  fwell  again,  and  begin  as  it  were  anew ;  and 
thus  they  proceed  feveral  times  before  their  figure  is 
quite  finifhed  (a a).  The  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  are 
the  regular  cryftals  of  this  fait  when  it  is  allowed  to 
diflolve  in  the  air,  and  no  heat  at  all  is  given. 

18.  Rheum ,  or  the  clear  liquor  which  diftils  from 
the  noftrils  when  people  catch  cold,  is  ftrongly  fatura- 
ted  with  fait.  A  drop  of  it  on  a  flip  of  glafs  will  foon 
cryftallize  in  a  beautiful  manner,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  heat ;  but  if  heated  to  about  the  warmth  of  the 
blood,  and  then  viewed  through  the  microfcope,  many 
lucid  points  will  be  feen  rifing  and  increaiing  gradually, 
till  their  form  is  (hown  to  be  quadrangular,  with  two 
tranfparent  diagonals  crofting  each  other  (d  d).  Thefe 
diagonals  (hoot  foon  after  far  beyond  the  fquare,  pro¬ 
truding  other  lines  at  right  angles  from  their  fides  ;  and 
thus  they  go  on  to  form  the  mod  elegant  and  beautiful 
cryftals  (bb,  cc).  When  a  drop  of  rlieum  is  fet  to 
cryftallize  without  any  heat,  inftead  of  branched  cryf¬ 
tals  over  the  whole  area,  fuch  are  formed  only  in  the 
middle ;  but,  about  the  edges,  plant-like  figures  are 
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produced  fhooting  feveral  items  from  one  point,  and  CryftaUiza- 
refembling  a  kind  of  fea-mofs  (E).  t  tum  f 

1 9.  Campbire>  though  infoluble  in  water,  difl'olves  very 
readily  in  fpirit  of  wine.  A  drop  of  this  folution 
fpread  upon  a  (lip  of  glafs  cryftallizes  inllantly  in  the 
beautiful  manner  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

20.  Manna  eafily  diffolves  in  water,  and  a  drop  of 
the  folution  is  a  very  pretty  objedl.  Its  firft  (bootings 
are  radiations  from  points  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
drop  :  the  radiating  lines  feem  opaque,  but  are  very 
(lender  (a  a  a).  Amongft  thefe  arife  many  minute 
tranfparent  columns,  whofe  ends  grow  wider  gradual¬ 
ly  as  they  extend  in  length,  and  terminate  at  lalt  with 
fome  degree  of  obliquity  ( b ).  Some  few  figures  ra¬ 
diating  from  a  centre  every  way,  and  circumfcribed  • 
by  an  outline,  are  produced  within  the  drop  ( dd ). 

But  the  molt  furprifing  and  elegant  configuration  is 
compofed  of  many  clufters  of  radiations  (hooting  one 
from  another  over  great  part  of  the  drop,  and  ma¬ 
king  all  together  a  figure  not  unlike  a  certain  very 
beautiful  fea-plant  (C). 

The  phenomena  ofcryftallization  have  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  modern  chemifts,  and  a  vaft  number  of 
experiments  has  b€en  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
exactly  the  different  figures  affumed  by  falts  in  paftlng  ^ 
from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  form.  It  does  not,  however,  ap-  Exceftive 
pear,  from  all  that  has  yet  been  done,  that  any  certain  variety  in 
rule  can  be  laid  down  in  thefe  cafes,  as  the  figure  of  faline  t^e|'ol.ms 
cryftals  may  be  varied  by  the  flighted  circumftances.  cry 
Thus,  fal  ammoniac,  when  prepared  by  a  mixture  of 
pure  volatile  alkali  with  fpirit  of  fait,  (hoots  into 
cryftals  refembling  feathers  ;  but  if,  inftead  of  a  puVe 
alkali,  we  make  ufe  of  one  juft  diftiiled  from  bones, 
and  containing  a  great  quantity  of  animal  oil,  we  (hall,’ 
after  fome  cryftallizations  of  the  feathery  kind,  obtain 
the  very  fame  fait  in  the  form  of  cubes. 

Such  falts  as  are  fublimeable  cryftallize  not  only  in 
the  aqueous  wTay  by  folution  and  evaporation,  but  alfo 
by  fublimation  ;  and  the  difference  betwixt  the  figures 
of  thefe  cryftals  is  often  very  remarkable.  Thus  fal. 
ammoniac  by  fublimation  never  exhibits  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  feathery  cryftals,  but  always  forms  cubes  or 
parallelopipeds.  This  method  of  cryftallizing  falts  by 
fublimation  has  not  as  yet  been  inveftigated  by  che¬ 
mifts  :  nor  indeed  does  the  fubje£t  feem  capable  of  in- 
veftigation  without  much  trouble  ;  as  the  lcaft  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  heat  beyond  the  proper  degree  would’ 
make  the  cryftals  run  into  a  folid  cake,  while  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  it  would  caui'e  them  fall  into  powder.  In 
aqueous  folutions,  too,  the  circumftances  which  de¬ 
termine  the  fliapesof  the  cryftals  are  innumerable;  and' 
the  degree  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in 
the  liquor,  nay,  the  quantity  of  liquor  itfelf,  and  the 
various  conftitutfons  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  of 
cryftallization,  often  occafion  fuch  differences  as  feem 
quite  unaccountable  and  furprifing.  ^ 

Mr  Bergman  has  given  a  differtation  on  the  Various  Mr  Berg- 
forms  of  cryftals  ;  which,  lie  obferves,  always  refemble  man’s  ac- 
geometrical  figures  more  or  lefs  regular.  Their  varie-  cou.nt  r 
ty  at^  firft  appears  infinite;  but  by  a  careful  examina-  nation  ^ 
tion  it  will  be  found,  that  a  great  number  of  cryftals,  a 
feemingly  very  different  from  each  other,  may  bef  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  combination  of  a  fmall  number  of  origi¬ 
nal  figures,  which  therefore  he  thinks  may  be  called 
primitive *  On  this  .principle  he  explains  the  formation 
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of  the  cryftalhne  gems  as  well  as  falts ;  and  the  refults  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  original  cryftals  Cryfk" 
of  his  obfervations  are  as  follow.  .  themfelves  imperfeft ;  in  which  cafe  the  large  cryftals  tira! 

I.  One  of  the  primitive  forms  is  that  named  by  our  formed  by  combining  them  together,  mult  deviate  - v— 

author  fpathaceous;  and  thefe,  he  fays,  properly  agglu-  more  or  lefs  from  the  perfect  form.  Thus  let  11 

tinated,  may  form  the  great  variety  of  diffimilar  bodies  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  (fig.  4  )  reprefent  the'  three  rhombi  Deviatl’° 

found  among  cryftals.  .  .  p  which  constitute  the  ape*  of  a  perfedl  fchoerlaceous fXrv'l! 

in  the  calcareous  ipar  we  find  a  combination  of  cry  Hal;  and  let  us  next  fuppofe the  rhombus  A  G  trun-kne  forn 
rhombi,  wliofe  obtufe  angles  contain  I  o  I  \  degrees,  cated  in  the  direction  of  the  line  a  6,  C  G  along  c  d 

and  the  acute  78  J-.  By  a  combination  of  thefe  is  and  E  G  along  ef.  Thus,  the  regular  hexagonal  fi- 

gure  of  the  prifm  ABCDEF  will  be  changed  into 
an  irregular  one  a  be  d\J  e /F,  confiding  of  nine  un- 


formed  the  calcareous  fpar,  which  appears  in  the  form 

of  a  teffera  or  oblique  parallelepiped;  but  by  other  - . . . ~  v  .^mining  or  nine  un- 

combinations  of  the  fame  planes,  cryftals  apparently  equal  Tides,  wliofe  apex  is  comp.ofed  of  three  irregular 
i  may  be  generated..  Thus,  pentagons,  ^BGF,ciDCB,  and  e /F  G  D.  The 

qedral  nrifm  .  ronhflinrr  of  fi  v  rnncrli  fnnrmalinc  of  rI\n-/J  O _ 1.  ...  •  i  .  /- 


of  the  molt  oppolite  forms 


for  the  formation  of  an  hexaedral  prifm,  conlifting  of  fix 
equal  and  iimilar  parallelograms  terminating  at  both 
ends  in  three  rhombi  which  form  a  folid  angle,  we  have 
only  to  fuppofe  a  continual  addition  of  rhombi  equal, 
Iimilar,  and  parallel  to  the  oblique  parallelopiped  or 


rough  tourmalins  of  Tyrol  and  Ceylon  particularly  af- 
fume  this  form,  though  it  fometimes  belongs  to  bodies 
both  ol  the  calcareous  and  fchoerlaceous  kind. 

Triangular  cryltals  may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  T.ianL 
thole  of  the  pentagonal  kind  ;  it  being  obvious,  that  cryftals, 

til**  npntihai-v  4- _ _ _  _  7  v'i  / 
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cryllal  of  the  calcareous  fpar.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  fi-  the  periphery  of  a  pentagon,  aiaiBG  F,  approaches 
gure  ABCDE  (fig.  J . )  to  reprefent  a  nucleus  of  the  more  nearly  to  a  triamrle  in  nrntinrfinn  no  f  Bn 
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gure  ABCDE  (fig.  j.)  to  reprefent  a  nucleus  of  the 
kind  juft  mentioned,  the  axis  of  which  pafies  through 
the  two  oppofite  angles  BE;  it  is  evident,  that  by  a 
continual  application  of  rhombi,  fitch  as  F  G,  HI,  &c. 
to  both  Tides  of  the  axis,  we  ftiall  at  laft  produce  the 
figure  A  B,  fig.  2.  and  which  reprefciits  the  hexae¬ 
dral  prifm  required.  This  kind  of  cryifol,  our  author 
tells  us,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  ftones  called  fchoerls, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  J'choerlaceous  form.  It  be¬ 
longs  like  wife  to  fome  others  of  the  calcareous  tribe. 

From  the  fchoerlaceous  cryftal  that  of  the  garnet  is 
eafily  produced  by  a  ftoppage  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  planes  as  foon  as  the  tides  of  the  prifm  have  acqui¬ 
red  a  rhomboidal  figure.  Thus  a  complete  dodecahe¬ 
dron  is  formed,  which  is  always  the  figure  of  the  gar¬ 
net  when  perfedl. 

The  figure  of  the  garnet  is  eafily  changed  into  ano¬ 
ther,  frequently  aflumed  by  the  hyacinth,  by  the  regular 
application  of  equal  and  Iimilar  rhombi  to  each  of  the 
folid  angles,  which  angles  are  formed  by  f®ur  planes. 
The  gurnet,  when  complete,  has  fix  angles  compofed  of 
four  planes,  and  eight  with  three.  The  formation  of 
this  kind  of  cryftal  will  be  underftood  from  an  infpec- 
tion  of  fig.  3.  In  this  operation  the  four  rhombi  are 
changed  into  an  equal  number  of  oblong  hexagons ; 
liHAB  into  FYLhablSi  and  fo  of  the  other 
rhombi  reprefented  by  the  different  letters  of  the 
figure. 

In  fome  cafes  the  original  planes  decreafe  according 
to  a  certain  law;  and  this,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
arife,  muft  neceflarily  change  the  appearance  of  the 
terminating  planes,  and  occafionally  either  augment 
or  diminifti  their  number.  Thus,  inftead  of  a  prifm, 
we  fhall  have  a  double  pyramid,  one  tending  upwards 
and  the  other  downwards,  as  will  be  eafily  underftood 
from  wdiat  has  been  already  faid.  This  is  the  form  a'f- 
fumed  by  the  calcareous  cryftals  commonly  called  pig- 
tooth  by  the  miners. 

If  the  decreafing  feries  of  rhombi  is  flopped  before 
they  vanjfti  ultimately  in  a  point,  the  formation  of 
truncated  pyramids,  of  which  many  examples  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  muft  neceflarily 
take  place.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  it  b  eafy  to  fee  why 
the  pyramids,  if  ftruck  in  one  direction,  will  break 
pver  fmoothly  and  eafily,  but  not  in  another. 

95 • 


more  ueany  to  a  triangle  in  proportion  as  the  diitance 
between  a  b  and  B  F  grows  lefs  :  and  whert  thefe  di- 
fiances  vaniih  entirely,  a  triagonal  prifm  is  formed, 
terminated  by  three  triangles :  if  the  cutting  line  a  b 
approach  Hill  nearer  to  the  centre  G,  the  form  Hill 
remains  the  fame. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  the  garnet  cryftal,  whofe  Varietb 
hape  »  reprefented  fig.  5.  inllead  of  complete  rhombi,  the  garnel 
has  others  accumulated  about  its.  axis,  wliofe  three  ex-  cry®sI« 
ternal  angles  are  truncated ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  if  the  longitudinal  margins  of  the  prifm  be  cut  by 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis,  cryftals  will  be  formed,  wliofe 
ihape  is  reprefented  by  the  fmall  letters  in  the  figure. 
Calcareous  cryftals  .are  fometimes  found  of  this  fhape  • 
but  generally  fo  low,  that  e  nearly  coincides  with  a,  c- 
with  af,  &c.  and  hence  the  pentagon  abede  becomes 
almoit  of  a  triangular  figure,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  thefe  cryftals  by  fome  authors  who  did  not  under- 
Hand  their  true  origin.  The  pyritaceous  cryftals  fome¬ 
times  aflord  initances  of  this  kind  complete.  Some¬ 
times  the  garnet  coniills  of  24  fides,  by  having  all  the 
margins  truncated;  a  change  which  may  eafily  be 
underftood  from  what  has  been  already  mentioned. 

If  the  inter fettion  c  d  of  the  planes  ec  and  cr  fall 
without  the  plane  B  G,  a  figure  of  a  very  different 
kind  will  be  generated. 

Sometimes  the  hyacinthine  cryftal  affumes  the  cru-  CrJifow 
ciform  appearance  ABCDEFGHI KEM,  fig.  6.  hyacinths! 
Here  the  apex  is  at  C,  the  figure  ABC  be  a  being  all  cTftaI- 
m  tue  fame  inclined  plane,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the 
other  three  homologous  figures.  Now,  in  order  to 
inveftigate  the  formation  of  thefe  cryftals,  let  us  fup- 
pole  the  rhombi  C  O,  C  P,  and  C  (4  to  be  comple¬ 
ted,  which  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  high  axis  C  will 
appear  like  as  many  fquarcs  fituated  in  the  fubja- 
cent  plane.  Thus  we  may  uuderitand  the  formation 
of  the  cryftals  of  granite  as  well  as  of  the  hyacinth 
The  former  may  be  fuppofed  a  quadrangular  prifm 
compofed  of  four  rhombi,  touching  one  another  only 
at  their  apices,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  four 
rhombi  meeting  at  the  apex.  When  this  form  is  a 
little  protracted,  of  augmented  by  applying  to  the 
apices  fimilar  and  equal  planes,  it  becomes  that  of  the 
hyacinth  ^whence  the  granite  cryftal  may  be  called 
the  rudiment  of  the  hyacinth  alfo.  The  variety  here 
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jryftalll*  mentioned,  of  hyacinthine  cryllals,  is  met  with  in  the 
zaI^n<  Hartz  mines.  Mr  Ehrhart  fays,  that  they  are  of  a  fi- 
^  '  liceous,  and  not  of  a  calcareous,  nature, 
hc/va-  ^  planes  fimilar  to  one  another,  but .  difllmilar  to 
ties  of  the  fundamental  ones,  be  added,  a  vaft  variety  of 
e  forms  fhapes  may  be  produced,  of  which  it  is  needle fs  to 
cryllals.  g*ve  more  examples  at  prefent.  Our  author  appeals 
to  experience  for  the  truth  of  it ;  and  afferts,  that  the 
loofe  texture  of  calcareous  cryllals  will  clearly  fhow 
their  conflru&ion,  if  carefully  and  completely  broken. 
The  harder  cryllals  can  fcarcely  be  broken  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  (how  their  ftru&ure ;  but  the  fchoerls  dis¬ 
cover  it  very  plainly,  and  even  the  garnets  fhow  them- 
felves  to  be  compofed  of  laminas. 

.  “  Finally  (fays  Mr  Bergman),  we  may  add  one 

particular  obfervation  concerning  prifmatic  and  hexa¬ 
gonal  calcareous  cryllals  truncated  perpendicularly  ; 
fuch  fometimes  occur,  and  they  cannot  derive  their 
origin,  in  the  mannei  above  deferibed,  from  the  fpa- 
thaceous  particles,  and  by  no  other  way  can  hexago¬ 
nal  prifms  be  generated.  What,  then,  is  the  caufe 
which  dellroys  their  apices  ?  I  confefs  this  to  be  a 
quellion  which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  anfwer,  unlefs 
we  may  alfurae  an  accumulation  of  planes  more  and 
more  deficient  around  the  axis.  We  may  from  hence 
conclude,  that  fomething  Unufual  occurs;  as  the  trun¬ 
cated  extremity  is  opaque,  while  the  rell  of  the  prifm 
is  tranfparent ;  but  the  upper  hexagonal  fe&ion  is 
fmooth  and  poUffed.” 

On  the  whole,  our  author  obferves,  that  the  greatell 
varieties  may  occur  in  the  figures  of  cryllals,  though 
all  of  them  may  be  generated  from  thofe  of  the  fpatha- 
ceous  form,  and  the  fubftance  of  all  may  be  ultimately 
the  fame ;  whence  we  fhould  be  induced  to  put  but 
little  confidence  in  the  figure.  “  If,  then,  (fays  he), 
this  tell,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  moll  remarkable  fo 
far  as  externals  reach,  is  of  fo  little  ufe,  of  what  value 
can  the  others  be  ?  and  with  what  fuccefs  can  we  hope 
to  form  a  fy'llem  of  mineralogy  upon  fuch  dillin&ions? 
External  criteria  fhould  certainly  not  be  negle&ed,  but 
he  who  trulls  implicitly  to  them  deceives  himfelf.” 

II.  From  a  confi deration  of  the  larger  laniellce  of 
which  cryllals  are  compofed,  our  author  naturally  pro* 

16  ceeds  to  an  invelligation  of  their  fmaller  conllituent 
‘the  mi.  parts.  Here  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  different  ex- 
?ientn-  terna*  aPP^rance  of  all  cryllals  is  owing  to  varieties  in 
l -S  of  ^eir  mechanical  elements.  A  quellion,  however,  oc- 

i  .tab.  curs,  Whether  thofe  very  minute  molecules,  which 

may,  as  it  were,  be  called  the  Jiamina  of  cryllals,  be 
naturally  poffeffed  of  a  determinate  angular  figure,  or 
whether  they  acquire  it  by  cryllailizatipn  ?  In  anfwer 
to  this,  he  mentions  the  following  fa&s,  which  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  himfelf. 

1 .  “  If  the  fmall  particles  which  feparate  from  lime- 
water,  when  expo  fed  to  the  air,  be  infpe&ed  with  a 
microfcope,  they  will  be  found  fpathaceous. 

2.  “  The  greater  fpathous  tefferae,  w  hen  accurately 
examined,  are  frequently  found  with  flrise  running  di¬ 
agonally,  fuch  as  often  appear  in  faline  cryllals,  by 
which  their  internal  ffru6lure  is  difeovered. 

3.  “The  cubes  of  common  fait  not  only  exhibit 
diagonal  flrise,  but  frequently,  upon  each  fide,  fhow 
fquares  parallel  to  the  external  furface,  and  gradually 
decreafing  inwards  (fig.  7.),  by  which  we  difeover 
4*eir  internal  flrudlure  :  for  every  cube  is  compofed  of 

Vex..  V.  Fart  II. 
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fix  quadrangular  hollow  pyramids,  joined  by  their  CryfUUi- 
apraes  and  external  furfaces  5  each  of  thefe  filled  up  zation- 

by  others  fimilar,  but  gradually  decreafing,  completes - v - ' 

the  form.  By  a  due  degree  of  evaporation,  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  thefe  pyramids  feparate  and 
diftin<a,  as  in  fig.  8.  or  fix  of  fuch,  either/hollow,  or 
more  or  lefs  fohd,  joined  round  a  centre.  ’This  is  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  operation  from  beginning  to  end. 

This  takes  place  in  the  falited  vegetable  alkali,  or  fal 
digejlivus  Sylvii;  in  the  cryftallized  luna  cornea  ;  the 
galena  or  fulphurated  lead;  and  quadrangular  nitre, 
which  is  of  the  fpathaceous  form,  produces  a  fimilar 
congeries  of  pyramids,  and  thefe  almoft  equallvdiftinA 
with  the  preceding  cubic  cryllals.  A  folution  of  alum, 
upon  evaporation,  generally  produces  folid  oclaedra  ; 
but  fometimes  alfo  it  exhibits  hollow  pyramids,  and 
upon  fuch  of  them  as  are  complete,  the  jun6lures  are 
very  aulin&ly  marked  by  confpicuous  lines. 

4.  “  Sometimes,  too,  other  falts  indicate  the  fame 
conflrudion  by  viiible  diagonals.  Fig.  9.  reprefents  a 
fe&ion  of  the  hexagonal  prifm  formed  by  Rochelle  fait. 

The  arrangement  of  the  internal  particles  of  this  fait 
cannot  be  known  when  the  cryllal  is  complete :  but  when 
it  is  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  as  reprefented 
fig.  10.  the  lower  fide  cannot  be  perfed  ;  and  this  paral- 
lelogram  exhibits  two  diagonals  diflindlly,  as  reprefented 
fig.  11.  This  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  the  fait  extruded 
from  human  urine,  called  microcofmic  fait .  Befides,  we 
fhould  obferve  of  the  vertical  triangles,  that  they  are  al¬ 
ternately  tranfparent  and  opaque  in  pairs;  which  plainly 
points  out  a  difference  in  the  fituation  of  their  elements. 

Some  cryllals  of  nitre  are  alfo  marked  with  diagonals; 
a  circumllance  which  in  others  is  generally  concealed 
by  the  clofe  conne&ion  of  the  particles. 

5.  “  If  we  examine  the  hollow  pyramid  of  common 
fait  farther,  we  fhall  find  it  compofed  of  four  triangles, 
and  each  of  thefe  formed  of  threads  parallel  to  the 
bafe ;  which  threads,  upon  accurate  examination,  are 
found  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  a  feries  of  fmall  cubes : 

Therefore,  although  the  above  circumflances  feem 
plainly  to  point  out  the  formation  of  all  cryllals  from 
the  union  and  cohefion  of  pyramids,  whofe  Tides,  be¬ 
ing  different  in  form  and  magnitude,  occafion  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  forms  ;  it  yet  remains  uncertain  whether 
the  fame  internal  llrudure  takes  place  in  thofe  whofe 
minutenefs  renders  them  totally  invifible  ;  and  whether 
the  primary  llamina  poffefs  a  determinate  figure,  or 
are  compofed  by  the  union  ©f  many  fhapelefs  particles. 

We  have  long  known,  that  the  imallell  concretions 
which  are  vifible  by  a  microfcope  poffefs  a  determined 
figure  ;  but  thefe  are  compounds.  In  the  mean  time, 
until  this  veil  be  removed  in  fome  meafure  at  leall,  we 
cannot  avoid  comparing  the  proeefs  of  cry  11  alii  zation 
with  the  congelation  of  water. 

“  While  the  watery  particles  are  concreting,  they 
exert  a  double  tendency;  by  one  of  which  they  are 
formed  into  fpicute,  by  the  other  thefe  fpiculae  are 
ranged  in  fuch  a  manner  with  refpedl  to  one  another 
is  to  form  angles  of  60  degrees  :  from  hence  the  va¬ 
rieties  obferved  in  the  particles  of  fnow  may  be  eafily 
explained.  *1  he  moll  fimple  figure  is  that  where  fix 
equal  radii  diverge  from  a  centre  in  the  angle  above 
mentioned,  as  in  fig.  12.  The  fame  angle  will  be 
preferved  if  the  extremities  of  thefe  be  joined  by  right 
lines ;  which  will  alfo  be  the  cafe,  if  each  of  the  tri- 
4  E  angles 
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Cryftaflj-  ang]es  thus  formed  be  filled  with  right  lines  parallel  to  pyramids,  which  are  the  bafes  of  the  cubes  of  galena,  Cryfta 
nation,  the  bafe,  as  in  fig.  13.  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  common  fait.  *atioi 

a  ]^et  us  now  fuppofe  the  particles  which  are  em-  In  the  heaps  of  arfenical  ore  expofed  to  the  fire  at 
ployed  in  cryftallization  endowed  with  a  tendency  to  Loefa,  our  author  has  colle&ed  very  beautiful  cryflals, 
form  fpicuhe,  and  thefe  fpicuhe  with  a  tendency  to  of  white,  yellow,  and  red  colours,  partly  tetraedral 
arrange  themfelves  at  equal  angles  of  inclination,  and  and  partly  odlaedral.  Some  of  thefe  exhibit  hollow 

we  (hall  have  both  the  triangles  and  the  pyramids  com-  pyramids,  whofe  fides  confift  of  threads  parallel  to  the 

pofed  of  them,  even  although  the  primary  ftamina  had  bafe,  and  exa&ly  fimilar  to  thofe  formed  in  the  moift 
not  a  determined  figure.  As  the  angles  of  inclination  way.  Thefe  cryftals,  when  complete,  frequently  (how 
vary,  the  triangles  and  pyramids  will  alfo  vary;  and  the  jundlures  of  the  pyramids  very  diftin&ly  by  ftraight 
hence  the  different  forms  of  cryflals  will  be  produced,  lines  ;  and  by  careful  examination,  we  may  be  able  to 

which  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  inveftigated  geome-  trace  the  whole  piocefs  through  its  various  fteps,  from 

tricafly,  the  angles  being  given.  .  the  very  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation. .  1$ 

Different  III.  Mr  Bergman  now  confiders  the  various  ways  in  Prifms  of  any  kind  rnay  be  formed  by  the  apices  of  Format 
way s  in  which  cryftals  may  be  produced  ;  which  are,  I.  By  wa-  proper  pyramids  meeting  together  in  a  certain  number  ^P’^l 

which  they  ter  .  £y  a  liquefying  heat ;  3.  By  a  volatilizing  heat.  round  the  fame  point.  The  apex  may  alfo  be  formed 

mav  he  I.  The  moft  common  method  of  obtaining  cryftals  is  by  a  fingle  pyramid  having  its  vertical  angle  turned 

%to  uce  .  ^  means  0f  water ;  as  by  this  medium  faline  fubftan-  outward.  Thus,  by  adding  to  the  cube  ABCD  the 

ces  are  very  readily  taken  up,  and  appear  again  in  a  quadrangular  pyramids  ABE  DCF,  we  ihall  have  a 
folid  form  when  the  liquid  is  properly  diminifhed  by  four-fided  prifm  (fig.  16.)  ;  and  thus,  though  very  fel- 
evaporation.  It  is  not  only  when  diffolved  in  water  dom,  common  fait  fometimes  acquires  an  apex.  If 
that  they  acquire  determinate  forms  ;  this  happens  we  apply  to  one  or  both  of  the  apices  of  the  o&ae- 
alfo  when  they  are  fufficiently  attenuated  and  mixed  dron  ACBD,  fig.  17.  a  hollow  pyramid  a  db,  fimilar 

with  it ;  for  fubftances  not  foluble  in  water  will  re-  and  equal  to  the  fundamental  figure,  we  will  have  a 

main  fufpended  in  it,  when,  by  fufficient  divifion,  they  prifm  of  the  fame  kind  :  alum,  however,  has  never 
have  acquired  as  much  furface  as  makes  them  approach  been  obferved  of  a  prifmatic  form  by  our  author,  though 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  ;  and  it  feems  very  fometimes  confifiing  of  o  ftaedra  imperfectly  joined  to- 
probable,  that  many  of  the  earths  met  with  in  the  mi-  gether,  as  in  fig.  18.  Four-fided  pyramids  may  be 
neral  kingdom,  which  have  a  regular  form,  have  cealef-  compoied  of  four  tetraedra,  and  confequendy  24  of 
ccd  in  this  way.  We  muft,  however,  carefully  di-  the  iarrfe  may  make  up  a  cube;  “  and  (lays  our  au- 
ftinguifh  between  mechanical  mixture  and  true  folu-  thor)  it  has  alfo  a  double  apex  of  32.  Thus  we  have 
tion,  even  though  both  fhould  agree  in  weight.  When  a  new  conftrudion,  which  undoubtedly  fometimes  takes 
folid  bodies  are  mechanically  mixed  with  water,  they  place;  for,  as  I  have  already  faid,  arfenical  cryflals  iome- 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel  if  laid  there  in  times  take  tilt  tetraedral,  fometimes  the  oClaedral,  form, 
powder,  unlefs  diffufed  by  agitation  ;  but  foluble  fub-  which  rnay  therefore  eafily  be  mutually  exchanged. 

-  fiances  totally  and  fpontaneoufly  diftribute  themfelves  “  It  is  with  lefs  facility  that  hexagonal  prifms  are 
through  the  menftruum  even  without  any  agitation,  formed  of  fuch  pyramids  as  have  the  fame  number  of 
though  this  certainly  accelerates  the  folutiou.  fides,  unlefs  tetraedra  be  admitted.  In  fig.  19.  four 

2.  Another  method  of  obtaining  cryftals  is  by  fufion  hexagonal  and  fix  tetragonal  pyramids  meet  ;  the  for- 
and  flow  cooling.  Thus  fulphur,  when  melted  and  mer  are  eafily  refolved  into  fix  and  the  latter  into  four 
cooled,  fhoots  into  long  ftriae,.  acquiring  at  the  fame  tetraedra  (fig.  20.)  ;  48  of  which  confequendy  make 
time  an  ele&rical  pioperty  :  bifmuth,  zinc,  and  regu-  up  the  whole  mafs,  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  method 
lus  of  antimony,  acquire  a  teffelated  appearance  ;  nay,  followed  by  nature.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  con- 
the  laft  of  thefe,  when  fet  to  cool  in  a  conical  mould,  ftiu&ion  is  probable  on  many  accounts ;  for  it  requires 
becomes  deflated,  not  only  on  the  upper  furface  or  ba-  only  the  meft  Ample  elements,  and  inch  as  are  con- 
iis  of  the  mah,  but  along  the  whole  axis.  Glafs  alfo,  formable  to  the  figures  of  all  cryftals.  That  tetraedra 
when  melted  and  flowly  cooled,  will  fometimes  fhoot  adapted  to  this  purpofe  have  fometimes  difiimilar  and 
into  beautiful  cryftals.  Our  author  mentions  his  ha-  unequal  fides,  makes  not  againft  the  fuppofition  :  but 
vdng  fometimes  feen  the  fcoria  of  furnaces,  where  iron  what  is  mod  to  the  purpofe  is,  that  fometimes  fuch 
had  been  melted  with  the  addition  of  calcareous  earth,  tetraedra  are  employed  without  the  fmalleft  doubt, 
of  a  regular  prifmatic  figure  ;  and  when  crude  iron  has  All  thefe  circumftances  are  of  no  fmall  weight  ;  but 
been  melted  with  lime,  he  has  fometimes  alfo  found  as  long  as  no  traces  of  tetraedra  are  to  be  found  among 
complete  o&aedra  in  the  fcoria.  In  large  metallic  the  pyramids  of  common  fait,  the  laws  of  found  rea- 
mafles,  however,  the  under  parts  are  generally  fo  much  foning  forbid  us  to  draw  any  general  conclufion.  X 
prefled  by  the  weight  of  thofe  above,  that  they  fhovv  am  perfe&ly  certain  that  nature  does  frequently  employ 
no  figns  of  cryftallization,  though  beautif  ul  cryftals  pyramids  in  this  operation  ;  it  remains  for  future  expert 
are  often  formed  on  the  furface  of  gold,  Giver,  iron,  &c.  ments  to  determine  whether  this  be  always  the  cafe.” 

3.  The  particles  of  bodies  volatilized  by  heat,  if  du-  IV.  We  come  now  to  confider  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
ring  cooling  they  are  fuftxciently  at  liberty,  often  obey  cryftallization,  concerning  which  there  have  been  ma-  if 
the  laws  of  attradion,  and  form  cryftals.  To  this  clafs  ny  different  theories.  Some  have  been  of  opinion  that 

we  rnay  refer  thofe  .which  are  condenfed  from  the  va-  there  cannot  be  any  cryftallization  without  a  faline 
pours  of  regulus  of  antimony*  called  the  floret  argent  principle  in  fome  degree  exifting  in  the  cryftallizmg  tl0n.  j 
tim.  The  galena  which  is  frequently  interlperkd  a-  fubftance.  This  opinion,  however,  is  oppofed  by  Mr 
mong  the  copper-ore  at  Fahlun  fends  forth  a  vapour  Bergman  on  the  following  grounds  : 
which,  conduces  on  the  upper  ftrata*.  forming  hollow  1.  He  fuppofes  cryftallization  to  be  an  effeA  of  at¬ 
traction  j, 
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j. {|all r  tra&ion  ;  confequently,  as  all  other  matters  as  well  as 

icion.  falts  are  fubjeCl  to  the  laws  of  that  attraction,  we  can- 
not  confider  the  regular  and  fymmetrical  form  in  which 
they  arrange  themfelves  as  peculiar  to  faline  bodies  ; 
and  hence  cryllals  are  alfo  produced  by  fuch  methods 
as  will  fufficiently  attenuate  and  difengage  the  inte¬ 
grant  parts  from  each  other. 

,  2.  The  more  fimple  that  any  faline  body  is,  and 

the  more  free  from  any  kind  of  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  the  m©r.e  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  it  into  a  cryftal- 
line  form.  Thus  the  pure  acids  and  cauftic  alkali 
cannot  be  made  to  affiime  the  form  of  cryftals  without 
the  greatefl  difficulty. 

3.  The  fimilarity  of  forms  in  cryftals,  MrBergman  ob- 
feives,  “does  not  depend  upon  the  acid  ;  as  theprifma- 
tic  and  quadrangular  nitre  are  formed  from  the  fame  acid, 
though  joined  indeed  to  different  alkalies.  Neither  is  the 
bafis  fufficient  to  determine  the  figure  ;  for  the  vege¬ 
table,  as  well  as  the  mineral  alkali,  when  faturated  with 
marine  acid,  will  produce  cubical  cryllals.  The  external 
appearance*  therefore,  depends  on  the  menflruum  and 
the  bafe  jointly.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine 
from  thence  that  there  is  prefent  a  neutral  or  middle 
fait  whenever  the  figure  of  fuch  a  one  is  difcoverable  $ 
for  not  the  fmallefl  particle  of  alum  is  found  in  nickel 
or  lead  when  united  with  nitrous  acid,  though  both 
thel'e  compounds  yield  o&aedral  cryftals. ”  Here  we 
may  again  remark,  that  the  figure  of  cryflals  depends 
upon  circum dances  altogether  unknown,  of  which  Dr 
Eafon,  in  a  paper  on  this  fubjeCi  in  the  Manchefter 
TranfaCtions,  gives  a  remarkable  inllance  in  gypfum, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  with  a  calcareous  bafis ;  yet  this  compound  is 
found  naturally  cryftallized  in  five  ways,  fo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  that  mineralogifts  have  diftin- 
guifhed  them  by  five  diftinCt  names,  viz.  1.  Lapis  fpe- 
cularis.  2.  Striated  gypfum.  3*  Gypfeous  alaballer. 

4.  Selenites  properly  fo  called.  5.  A  gypfeous  fpar 
frequently  adhering  to  the  veins  of  ore  in  mountains. 
All  of  thefe,  when  chemically  examined,  exhibit  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  phenomena,  and  are  really  nothing  but 
different  ciyftallizations  of  the  fame  compound  fait. 

4.  Mr  Bergman  likewife  obfetves,  that  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  forms  of  cryllals,  though  the  mat¬ 
ter  remains  the  fame  ;  of  which  examples  have  been 
given  in  the  calcareous  cryflals,  and  in  the  different 
kinds  of  gyplum  juft  mentioned.  Among  the  pyrites 
alfo  we  meet  with  cubes  ftriated  in  a  very  fingular 
manner ;  the  lines  of  one  fide  being  perpendicular  to 
tliofe  which  diflinguiffi  the  different  Tides,  as  reprefented 
fig.  14.  ;  but  among  thefe  there  are  likewife  tetraedra, 
O&aedra,  dodecaedra,  and  icofaedra,  to  be  met  with. 

5.  A  great  number  of  cryflals  are  either  totally  de- 
llitute  of  any  faline  matter,  or  poffefs  it  in  fuch  a.fmall 
degree  that  no  experiments  hitherto  tried  have  been 
able  to  difeover  the  fmallefl  fenfible  traces  of  it.  Thus 
mica  fometimes  fhoots  into  hexangular  piifms  corrfpo- 
fed  of  parallel  lamellae,  the  elementary  fpiculae  of  which 
ire  difpofed  as  in  fig.  15*;  gems,  fchoerls,  granites, 
and  other  earthy  bodies,  are  frequently  found  figured, 
rhough  no  faline  matter  can  be  di&overed  by  analyfis  ; 
and  the  fame  holds  good  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  tin,  bif- 
muth,  and  zinc,  united  with  mercury, all  of  which  regular 
forms,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  mercury. 

u  If  we  have  recourfe  (concludes  Mr  Bergman)  to 


the  fuppofition  of  an  hidden  faline  fubftancC  which  CryftaHl- 
cannot  be  difeovered  by  art,  it  mufl  furely  be  unrea-,  zat:on*  j 
fonable  to  attribute  to  fuch  a  principle  fo  great  a  pow-  ”  "  v 
er  as  that  of  arranging  the  particles  in  the  order  ne- 
ceffary  for  cryftallization  ;  a  caufe,  beyond  queftion, 
unequal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effeCl  :  for  how^is  it 
poffible  that  a  faline  matter,  the  prefence  of  the  fmall* 
eft  atom  of  which  cannot  be  difeovered  by  the  mod 
delicate  tefb,  ffiall  in  pure  water  have  yet  power  to 
effect  the  icy  cryftallization  with  fuch  force  as  to  over* 
come  the  flrongeft  obftacles  ?  How  can  a  faline  mat¬ 
ter,  which  by  no  teft  can  be  difeovered,  have  power, 
in  an  amalgam  of  gold,  to  arrange  the  ponderous  par¬ 
ticles  of  both  metals  in  a  particular  manner  ?  What 
fait  is  able  to  form  the  debated  regulus  of  antimony  ? 

What  the  hexagonal  lamellae  of  mica  V*  „Q 

On  this  fubje&  we  may  remark,  that  whether  we  All  of  them 
affirm  or  deny  a  faline  principle  to  be  the  caufe  of  cry-infufficient. 
ftallization,  the  ultimate  power  by  which  it  is  effeCted 
mult  be  equally  unknown.  A  faline  principle  carl 
make  other  bodies  cryftallize  along  with  it  only  by  vir*  ^ 

tue  of  the  difpoiition  it  has  of  itfelf  to  affume  a  cry* 
ftalline  appearance  ;  and  we  mull  therefore  feek  for 
the  caufe  of  this  cryftallization  of  the  fait,  as  well  as 
of  the  fubftance  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Mr  Berg* 
man,  as  well  as  others,  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  on  the  principle  of  attraction  ;  but  with  little 
fuccefs.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  particles  of 
fait  to  be  diffufed  through  the  folvent  fluid  at  equal 
diftances  from  each  other ;  on  which  account  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  they  mud  come  together  in  regular  fi¬ 
gures.  Mr  Bergman  confiders  the  particles  which 
form  faline  fubftanees  as  endowed  with  a  twofold  ten* 
dency  ;  one  to  arrange  themfelves  in  fpiculae,  the  other 
for  the  fpiculae  to  arrange  themfelves  at  certain  angles 
of  inclination  ;  and  as  thefe  angles  vary,  different  forms 
of  cryftals  muft  be  produced.  Both  thefe  efFeCts,  he 
thinks,  may  be  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  a  mutual 
attraction  between  the  particles ;  which,  according  to 
the  various  fhapes  and  particular  figures  of  the  atoms, 
at  one  time  arranges  them  in  the  form  of  fpiculae,  and 
again  connects  the  fpiculae  already  formed  under  dif¬ 
ferent  angles  of  inclination. 

This  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  what  other 
chemifts  underftand  by  the  polarity  of  the  faline  par¬ 
ticles,  by  which  they  are  arranged  in  certain  directions* 

All  this,  however,  is  totally  infufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  If,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
fuppofition,  the  particles  were  brought  together  by  a 
general  attraction,  after  being  placed  at  equal  di¬ 
ftances  by  the  folvent  for  fome  time,  we  muft  expeCl 
to  find  all  kinds  of  falts  cryftallized  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  or  rather  running  into  one  folid  lump.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  particles,  or  their  tendency  to  ar¬ 
rangement,  affigned  by  Mr  Bergman  as  a  caufe,  is  on¬ 
ly  explaining  the  phenomenon  by  itfelf ;  for  it  is  the 
caufe  of  this  tendency  which  is  the  point  in  queftion. 

Now,  that  the  attraction  of  the  faline  particles  to  each 
other  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  cryftalline  arrangements, 
is  evident  from  the  Following  confiderations  :  1.  The 
cryftals  of  every  kind  of  fait  contain  water  as  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  their  Compofition  ;  and  if  deprived  of  this, 
they  lofe  their  cryftalline  form  entirely,  and  fall  into 
powder.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  faline  par¬ 
ticles  attraCl  not  Only  one  another,  but  fome  part  of 
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the  water  which  diffolves  them  ;  whence  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  procefles  of  cryftallization  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  are  analogous  to  each  other.  This  is  likewife 
confirmed  by  the  many  curious  vegetations  of  falts 
known  by  the  name  of  efflerefcences.  Thefe  cannot  be 
owing  merely  to  attra&ion  ;  becaufe  they  frequently 
protrude  from  a  large  faline  mafs,  in  which  they  ought 
rather  to  be  detained  by  the  attra&ion  of  the  reft. 
Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  the  refiduum  of  Glauber’s 
fpirit  of  nitre  diftilled  with  a  large  proportion  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  be  expofed  to  a  moift  air,  beautiful  rami¬ 
fications  fomewhat  refembling  flirubs  will  fometimes 
flioot  out  to  the  length  of  more  than  an  inch.  This 
fnrely  cannot  be  the  effect  of  attra&ion  ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  of  fome  repulfive  power  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  large  mafs  at  firft  tend  to,  feparate  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  f .  2,  Attraction,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  dif- 

pofe  the  particles  into  certain  determinate  forms,  can¬ 
not  take  place  where  they  are  all  homogeneous,  which 
mult  be  the  cafe  with  metals  ;  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  forming  cryftals  when  flowly  cooled  ;  fuch  cryftal- 
lizations,  therefore,  muff  be  produced  by  fome  other 
power. 

Mr  Bergman  confiders  the  congelation  of  water  as 
a  fpecies  of  cryftallization  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  the 
fimilitude,  he  takes  notice,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
matter  of  heat  that  this  element  becomes  fluid.  He 
obferves  likewife,  that  falts,  in  the  ad  oF  cryftallizing, 
part  with  heat  as  water  does  in  the  ad  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  ice.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  the 
particles  were  arranged  in  certain  forms  by  the  adion 
of  the  heat  when  palling  from  a  latent  to  a  fenfible 
ftate.  From  a  late  experiment,  it  would  feem  that 
the  eledric  fluid  was  principally  concerned.  This  was 
firft  difeovered  by  Lichtenberg,  and  confifts  only  in 
fprinkling  powdeied  rofin  upon  an  eledrophorus,  which 
in  certain  citcumftances  arranges  itfelf  into  ftars  with 
radii  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  cryftals  of  fnow.  See 
Electricity. 

CRYSTALS,  in  chemiftry,  falts  or  other  matters 
lhot  or  congealed  in  the  manner  of  cryftal.  See  Che¬ 
mistry  -Index;  and  Crystallization. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accompanied 
Cyrus  the  fon  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  his 
brother  Artaxerxes ;  by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner. 
But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a  wound  he  received  in  the 
battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of 
Periia,  where  he  continued  pradifing  phyfic  for  17 
years,  and  was  employed  in  ftveral  negociutLns.  He 
wrote  the  Hiflory  of  Perfia  in  23  books,  and  a  Hi- 
llory  of  the  Indies  :  but  thefe  works  are  now  loft,  and 
all  we  have  remaining  of  thtm  is  an  abridgement  com¬ 
piled  by  Photius.  The  moft  judicious  among  the  an¬ 
cients  loc  ked  upon  Ctcfias  as  a  fabulous  writei  ;  yet 
fevetal  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  <md  modern  Chriftian 
writers  have  adapted  in  part  his  chionology  of  the  Af- 
fyrian  kings. 

CTESIBIUS,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  a- 
fcout  120  years  before  Cnrsft.  He  was  the  firft  who 
invented  the  pump.  He  alfo  invented  a  clepfydra,  or 
a  water  clock.  This  invention  of  meafuring  time  by 
water  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water  was  let 
drop  upon  wheels  which  it  turned:  the  wheels  com¬ 
municated  their  regular  motion  to  a  fmall  wooden 
image,  which  by  a  gradual  rife  pointed  with  a  ftick  to 
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the  proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  engraved 
on  a  column  near  the  machine.  This  artful  invention 
gave  rife  to  many  improvements ;  and  the  modern  man¬ 
ner  of  meafuring  time  with  an  hour-glafs  is  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  clepfydra  of  Ctefibius. 

CTESIPHON,  a  celebrated  Greek  archite&,  who 
gave  the  defigns  for  the  famous  temple  of  Ephefus, 
and  invented  a  machine  for  bringing  thither  the  co¬ 
lumns  to  be  ufed  in  that  noble  ftru&ure.  He  fiourifli- 
ed  544  B.  C. 

Ctesiphon  (anc.  geog.),  a  large  village,  or  rather 
a  fine  city,  of  Chalonitis,  the  moft  fouthern  province 
of  Affyria.  It  was  fituated  on  the  left  or  eaft  fide  of 
the  Tigris,  oppofite  to  Seleucia  on  this  fide;  and  built 
by  the  Parthians,  to  rival  Seleucia.  Here  the  kings 
of  Parthia  paffed  the  winter  (Strabo);  as  they  did 
the  Aimmer  at  Ecbatana. 

Ctesiphon  was  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  noted  per- 
fons  of  antiquity.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  advifed  his 
fellow-citizens  to  crown  publicly  Demofihenes  with  a 
golden  crown  for  his  probity  and  virtue.  This  was 
oppofed  by  the  orator  iEfchines,  the  rival  of  De- 
mofthenes,  who  accufed  Ctefiphon  of  feditious  views. 
Demofthenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in 
a  celebrated  oration  ftill  extant,  and  jEfchines  was  ba- 
nifhed.  2.  A  Greek  architect,  who  made  the  plan  of 
Diana  s  temple  at  Ephefus.  3*  An  elegiac  poet, 
whom  king  Attalus  fee  over  his  poffefiions  in  iEolia* 
4.  A  Greek  hiftorian,  who  wrote  an  hiftory  of  Bce- 
otia. 

CUB,  a  bear’s  whelp.  Among  hunters,  a  fox  and 
marteon  of  the  firft  year  are  alfo  called  cubs.  See 
Ursus. 

CUBA,  a  large  and  very  important  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  belonging  to  Spain.  On  the  eaft  fide  it 
begins  at  20.  20.  N.  Lat.  touches  the  tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer  on  the  north,  and  extends  from  74.  to  85.  15.  W. 
Long.  It  lies  60  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hifpaniola,  25 
leagues  north  of  Jamaica,  100  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Ju- 
catan,  and  as  many  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida  ;  and 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  gulphs  both  of  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Florida,  as  alfo  the  windward  paffages.  By 
this  fituation  it  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies.  It  was  difeovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ferdinando,  in  honour  of  king 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  but  it  quickly  after  recovered  its 
ancient  name  of  Cuba .  Fhe  natives  did  not  regard 
Columbus  with  a  very  favourable  eye  at  his  landing ; 
and  the .  weather  proving  very  tempeftuous,  he  foon 
left  this  ifland,  and  failed  to  Haytay  now  called  Htfpa - 
niola>  where  he  was  better  received.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  foon  became  mafters  of  it.  By  the  year 
1511  it  was  totally  conquered  ;  and  in  that  time  they 
had  deftroyed,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  feve¬ 
ral  millions  of  people.  But  the  poffeflion  of  Cuba  was 
far  from  anfwering  the  expe&ations  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  adventurers,  whofe  avarice  could  be  fatiated 
with  nothing  but  gold.  Thefe  monilers  finding  that 
there  was  gold  upon  the  ifland,  concluded  that  it 
muft  come  from  mines  ;  and  therefore  tortured  the 
few  inhabitants  they  had  left,  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  a  diicovery  of  the  places  where  theie  mines  lay. 

1  he  miferies  endured  by  thefe  poor  creatures  were 
fuch  that  they  al  noft  unanimoufly  relolved  to  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives ;  but  were  preveuted  by  one  of 
i  the 
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Cuba,  the  Spanifh  tyrants  called  Vafco  Porcellos.  This  wretch 

— v - threatened  to  hang  himfelf  along  with  them,  that  he 

might  have  the  plcafure,  as  he  faid,  of  tormenting 
them  in  the  next  world  wnrfe  than  he  had  done  in 
this  j  and  fo  much  were  they  afraid  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  this  threat  diverted  thefe  poor  favages  from  their 
defperate  refolution.  In  15 n,  the  town  of  Havan- 
nah  was  built,  now  the'  principal  place  on  the  ifland. 
Tiie  houfes  were  at  firft  built  only  of  wood  ;  and  the 
town  itfelf  was  for  a  long  time  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
in  1536  it  was  taken  by  a  French  pirate,  who  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  700  ducats  to  fave  it  from  be¬ 
ing  burnt.  The  very  day  after  the  pirate’s  departure, 
three  Spanifh  fhips  arrived  from  Mexico,  and  having 
unloaded  their  cargoes,  failed  in  purfuit  of  the  pirate 
fhip.  But  fuch  was  the  cowardice  of  the  officers, 
that  the  pirate  took  all  the  three  fhips,  and  returning 
to  the  Havannah,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  700 
ducats  more.  To  prevent  misfortunes  of  this  kind, 
the  inhabitants  built  their  houfes  of  ftone  ;  and  the 
place  has  fince  been  ftrongly  fortified.  See  Havan¬ 
nah. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ment  at  Cuba  is  very  important,  on  three  accounts  : 

1.  The  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  confiderable. 

2.  As  being  the  ftaple  of  a  great  trade  ;  and*  3.  As 
being  the  key  to  the  Well  Indies.  The  principal  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  ifland  is  cotton.  The  commodity,  how¬ 
ever,  through  negletfl,  is  now  become  fo  fcarce,  that 
fometimes  feveral  years  pafs  without  any  of  it  being 
brought  into  Europe.  In  place  of  cotton,  coffee  has 
been  cultivated  :  but,  by  a  fimflar  negligence,  that  is 
produced  in  no  great  quantity;  the  whole  produce 
not  exceeding  30  or  35  thoufand  weight,  one-third  of 
which  is  exported  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Ma¬ 
drid.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  naturally  leads  to  that 
of  fugar ;  and  this,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  pro¬ 
duction  of  America,  would  ©f  itfelf  be  fufficient  to 
give  Cuba  that  ftate  of  profperity  for  which  it  feems 
defignedby  nature.  Although  the  furface  of  the  ifland 
is  in  general  uneven  and  mountainous,  yet  it  has  plains 
fufficiently  extenfive,  and  well  enough  watered,  to  fnp- 
ply  the  confumption  of  the  greateft  part  of  Europe 
with  fugar.  The  incredible  fertility  of  its  new  lands, 
if  properly  managed,  would  enable  it  to  furpafs  every 
other  nation,  however  they  may  have  now  got  the 
ftart  of  it :  yet  fuch  is  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  to  this  day  they  have  but  few  plantations,  where, 
with  the  fineft  canes,  they  make  but  a  fmall  quantity 
of  coarfe  fugar  at  a  great  expence.  This  ferves  partly 
for  the  Mexican  market,  and  partly  for  the  mother- 
country  ;  while  the  indolent  inhabitants  are  content 
to  import  fugar  for  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  near 
220,000  1.  annually.  It  has  been  expeCted  with  pro¬ 
bability,  that  the  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba  would 
compenfate  this  lofs  ;  for  after  furniffiing  Mexico  and 
Peru,  there  was  fufficient,  with  the  little  brought  from 
Caracca  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  fupply  all  Spain.  But 
this  trade  too  has  declined  through  the  negligence  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  in  not  gratifying  the  general 
tafte  for  tobacco  from  the  Havannah.  The  Spanifli 
colonies  have  an  univerfal  trade  in  fldns ;  and  Cuba 
fupplies  annually  about  10  or  12  *houfand.  The  num¬ 
ber  might  eafily  be  increafed  in  a  country  abounding 
with  wild  cattle  where  fome  gentlemen  poffefs  large 


trails  of  ground,  that  for  want  of  population  can  Cube 
fcarce  be  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  r  J! 
breeding  cattle.  The  hundredth  part  of  this  ifland  is  <  U  *tU_ 
not  yet  cleared.  The  true  plantations  are  all  confined 
to  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  Havannah,  and  eve*  thofe 
are  not  what  they  might  be.  All  thefe  plantations 
together  may  employ  about  25,000  male  and  female 
Haves.  The  number  of  whites,  meftees,  mulattoes,  and 
free  negroes,  upon  the  whole  ifland,  amounts  to  about 
30,000.  The  food  of  thefe  different  fpecies  confifts 
of  excellent  pork,  very  bad  beef,  and  caffava  bread. 

The  colony  would  be  more  flourifhing,  if  its  produc¬ 
tions  had  not  been  made  the  property  of  a  company* 
whofe  exclufive  privilege  operates  as  a  conftant  and 
invariable  principle  of  difeouragement.  If  any  thing 
could  fupply  the  want  of  an  open  trade,  and  atone  for 
the  grievances  occafioned  by  this  monopoly  at  Cuba, 
it  would  be  the  advantage  which  this  ifland  has  for 
fuch  a  long  time  enjoyed,  in  being  the  rendezvous  off 
almoft  all  the  Spanifh  veffels  that  fail  to  the  new 
world.  This  pradlice  commenced  almoft  with  the 
colony  itfelf.  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  made  cm  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Florida  in  1512,  became  acquainted  with- 
the  new  canal  of  Bahama.  It  was  immediately  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  was  the  beft  route  the  fhips  bound 
from  Mexico  to  Europe  could  poffibly  take  ;  and  to 
this  the  wealth  of  the  ifland  is  principally,  if  not  al¬ 
together,  owing. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  confiding  of  fix 
equal  Tides.  See  Geometry. 

Cube  Root  of  any  Namier  or  Quantity,  is  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity,  which,  if  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and 
then  again  the  product  thence  arifing  by  that  number 
or  quantity,  being  the  cube- root,  this  laft  produdl  ffiall 
be  equal  to  the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is  the 
cube-root ;  as  2  is  the  cube-root  of  8  ;  becaufe  two 
times  2  is  4,  and  two  times  4  is  8  ;  and  a + b  is  the 
cube-root  of  a}  +  $aab  +  $abb-\-b*.  See  Algebra. 

CUBEBS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a. fmall  dried  fruit 
refembling  a  grain  of  pepper,  but  often  fomewhat 
longer,  brought  into  Europe  from  the  ifland  of  Java. 

In  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  they  are  fax1  infe¬ 
rior  to  pepper. 

CUBIC  equation.  See  Algebra. 

CUBED  IA,  a  genus  of  fpars.  The  word  is  derived 
from  “  a  die ;”  and  is  given  them  from  their  be¬ 

ing  of  the  fliape  of  a  common  die,  or  of  a  cubic  fi¬ 
gure.  Thefe  bodies  owe  this  fhape  to  an  admixture 
of  lead,  and  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies  of  the 
genus.  1.  A  colourlefs  cryftalline  one,  with  thin 
flakes,  found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Yorkfhire,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  2.  A  milky  white 
one  with  thicker  crufts.  This  is  found  in  the  lead- 
mines  of  Derby  (hire  and  Yorkfhire,  but  is  ufually 
fmall,  and  is  not  found  plentifully. 

CUBIT,  in  the  menfuration  of  the  ancients,  a  long 
meafure,  equal  ,to  the  length  of  a  man’s  arm,  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  makes  the  Englifh  cubit  equal  to  18 
inches;  the  Roman  cubit  equal  to  1  foot  5.4o6inches; 
and  the  cubit  of  the  feripture  equal  to  1  foot  9.888' 
inches. 

CUBIT2EUS  muscles,  the  name  of  two  mufcles 
of  the  hand.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm,  reach¬ 
ing 
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C^beldcfi  £ng  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift;  otherwife  called  ulna, 
„  II  ,  or  the  mater  foffik .  Some  ufe  the  word  for  all  that 

y  part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrift:  ;  in¬ 
cluding  the  ulna  or  cubitus,  properly  fo  called,  and  the 


radius . 

CUBOIDES,  or  Os  Cubiforme ,  in  anatomy,  the 
feventh  bone  of  the  foot  \  fo  called  from  its  being  in 
form  of  a  cube  or  die. 

CUCKING-stool,  an  engine  invented  for  puniffi- 
ing  fcolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in 
water ;  called  in  ancient  times  a  tumbrel ,  and  fome- 
times  a  trebuchct .  In  Domefday,  it  is  called  cathedra 
Jlercoris  :  and  it  was  in  ufe  even  in  the  Saxons  time, 
by  whom  it  was  deferibed  to  be  cathedra  in  qua  rlx- 
of(C  mulieres  fedentes  aqius  demergebantur .  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  alfo  a  punifhment  inflidled  upon  brewers  and 
bakers  tranfgrefiing  the  laws  ;  who  were  thereupon 
in  fuch  a  ftool  immerged  over  head  and  eats  in  Jlercore , 
fome  flinking  water*  Some  think  it  a  corruption 
from  ducking-Jiool ;  others  from  choaking-Jlool ,  quia  hoc 
modo  demerfs  aquis  fere  fujfocantur .  See  Castiga- 
tory. 

CUCKOW,  in  ornithology.  SeeCucuLUS. 

CucKow-Spit j  the  fame  with  froth-fpit.  See  Froth - 
Spit ,  and  Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS,  berry-bearing  chick-weed4.  A 
genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decan - 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  2 2d  order,  Caryophillei .  he  calyx  is 
inflated  ;  the  petals  five,  unguiculated  without  a  nec¬ 
tariferous  corona  at  the  throat  ;  the  capfule  is  trilocu- 
lar.  There  are  13  fpecies,  the  moff  remarkable  of 
which  are, 

1.  The  beken,  Swedifh  lychnis,  or  gumfepungar,  is 
a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  The  empale- 
ment  of  its  flower  is  curioufly  wrought  like  a  net¬ 
work,  and  is  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  leaves  have 
fome  what  of  the  flavour  of  peafe,  and  proved  of 
great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca  in  16S5, 
when  a  fvvarm  of  loc  lifts  had  deftroyed  the  harveft. 
The  Gotlilanders  apply  the-,  leaves  to  eryfipelatous 
eruptions.  Horfes,  cows*  fheep,  and  goats,  eat  this 
plant. 

2.  The  nodfiflora,  or  night-flowering  lychnis,  grows 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
rifing  with  an  upright  branching  flalk,  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  leaves  placed 
oppofite.  The  upper  part  of  the  flalk  branches  very 
much;  the  flowers  fland  upon  long  naked  footflalks, 
each  fupporting  three  or  four  flowers  which  have  long 
tubes  with  ftriped  empalements:  the  petals  are  large, 
deeply  divided  at  top,  and  of  a  pale-bluifh  colour.  The 
flowers  areclofed  all  the  day;  but  when  the  fdn  leaves 
them,  they  expand,  and  then  emit  a  very  agreeable 
feent.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  (own  in  the 
fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery- 
bed  at  about  four  inches  diftanee,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  autumn.  They  may  then  be  planted  in  the 
borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  flower  the 
following  year. 

3-  The  otites,  or  catch- fly,  is  a  native  of  Britain , 
and  other  European  countries.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy, 
perennial  root,  which  flrikes  deep  into  the  ground, 


from  whence  rifes  a  jointed  flalk  three  or  four  feet  Cuculuj 
high.  At  the  joints  there  exfudes  a  vifeous  clammy  — 
juice,  that  flicks  to  the  fingers  when  handled;  and  the 
fmall  infe&s  which  fettle  upon  thole  parts  of  the  flalka 
are  thereby  fo  faflened  that  they  cannot  get  off.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  feeds. 

CUCULUS,  the  Cuckow,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  plate  c,. 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picse  :  the  charadlers  of  * C  | 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  fmootli,  and  more  or  lefs  bend¬ 
ing  ;  the  noftrils  are  bounded  by  a  fmall  rim ;  the 
tongue  is  fhort  and  pointed ;  the  feet  and  toes  formed 
for  climbing.  The  mofl  remarkable  fpecies  are  ; 

1.  The  canorus,  or  common  cuckow.  Weighs  about 
five  ounces;  and  is  in  length  14  inches,  in  breadth  25* 

The  bill  is  black,  and  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  coverts  of 
the  wings  and  rump,  are  of  a  dove  colour  ;  darker  on 
the  head  and  paler  on  the  rump.  The  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  pale  grey  ;  the  breafl 
and  belly  white,  crofted  elegantly  with  undulated  lines 
of  black.  The  tail  confifts  of  ten  feathers  of  unequal 
lengths  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  black  tipped 
with  white  ;  the  others  are  marked  with  white  fpot9 
on  each  fide  their  fhafts.  The  legs  are  fhort ;  and  the 
toes  difpofed  two  backwards  and  two  forwards,  like 
thofe  of  the  wood-pecker,  though  it  is  never  obferved 
to  run  up  the  Tides  of  trees.  The  female  differs  in 
fome  refpe&s.  The  ileck  before  and  behind  is  of  a 
brownifli-red ;  the  tail  barred  with  the  fame  colout 
and  black,  and  fpotted  on  each  fide  the  fhaft  with 
white.  The  young  birds  are  brown  mixed  with  black, 
and  in  that  flate  have  been  deferibed  by  fome  author* 
as  old  ones* 

This  bird  appears  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  piakes  the  Ihortefl  flay  with  us  of  any  bird  of  paf- 
fage.  It  is  compelled  here,  as  Mr  Stilingfleet  obferves, 
by  that  conilitution  of  the  air  which  caufes  the  fig- 
tree  put  forth  its  fruit :  though  it  has  been  fuppofed  ' 
that  fome  of  thefe  birds  do  not  quit  this  ifland  during 
the  winter ;  but  that  they  feek  ihelter  in  hollow  trees 
and  lie  torpid,  unlefs  animated  by  uiiufually  warm 
weather.  Mr  Pennant  gives  two  inflances  of  their 
being  heard  in  February;  one  in  1771,  in  the  end  of 
that  month  ;  the  other  in  1769,  on  the  4th  day  ;  but 
after  that  they  were  heard  no  more,  being  probably 
chilled  again  into  torpidity.  1  here  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  fong  of  thefe  birds  and  the 
mackarels  continuing  in  full  roe  ;  that  is,  from  about 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  June.  The 
cuckow  is  filent  for  fome  time  after  his  arrival ;  liis 
note  is  a  call  to  love,  and  ufed  only  by  the  male,  who 
fits  perched  generally  on  fome  dead  tree  or  bare  bough, 
and  repeats  his  fong,  which  he  lofes  as  foon  as  the 
amorous  feafon  is  over.  His  note  is  fo  uniform,  that 
his  name  in  all  languages  feems  to  have  been  derived 
from  it  ;  and  in  all  countries  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame  re* 
proachful  fenfe  1 

The  plain- fong  cuckow  grey, 

Whole  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 

And  dares  not  ar.fwer  nay.  Shakefpeare . 

The  reproach  feems  to  arife  from  the  cuckow’s  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  the  bed  Or  nefl  of  another  to  depofite  its 
eggs  in,  leaving  the  care  of  its  young  to  an  improper 

parent ; 
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Cuculus.  parent ;  but  Juvenal  with  more  juftice  gives  the  infa- 
— -v —  my  to  the  bird  in  whofe  neft  the  fuppofititious  eggs 
were  laid : 

Tw  tibi  nunc  covruca  places. 

On  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  fingular  bird,  we  have 
a  very  curious  paper  by  Mr  Jenner,  publifhed  in  the 
partII.  Philofophical  Tranfaaions  for  1788+.  The  firft  ap- 
tt.14.  pearance  of  cuckows  in  this  country,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  is  about  the  middle  of  April;  (the  17th,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  jenner,  whofe  obfervations  were  made 
iu  Gloucefterfhire).  The  fong  of  the  male,  which  is 
well  known,  foon  proclaims  its  arrival.  The  fong  of 
the  female  (if  the  peculiar  notes  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  may  be  To  called)  is  widely  different,  and  has 
been  fo  little  attended  to,  that  perhaps  few  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it :  the  cry  of  the  dab-chick  bears  fome 
refemblance  tp  it. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  birds,  cuckows  do  not  pair. 
When  a  female  appears  on  the  wing,  fhe  is  often  at¬ 
tended  by  two  or  three  males,  who  feem  to  be  earneft- 
ly  contending  for  her  favours.  From  the  time  of  her 
appearance  till  after  the  middle  of  fummer  the  nefts  of 
the  birds  feketed  to  receive  her  egg  are  to  be  found 
in  great  abundance  ;  but,  like  the  other  migrating 
birds,  (lie  does  not  begin  to  lay  till  fome  weeks  after 
her  arrival. 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the  cuckow  does  not 
hatch  its  own  eggs  ;  for  which,  different  reaions  have 
been  given,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  hedge- 
fparrow,  the  water-wagtail,  the  titlark,  the  red- 
breafl,  the  yellow  hammer,  the  green  linnet,  or  the 
whinchat,  is  generally  the  nurfe  of  the  young  cuckow: 
but  Buffon  enumerates  20  forts  of  nefts  at  leaft  in 
which  they  have  depoiited  their  eggs.  It  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  female  cuckow  lays  her  egg  in,  the 
abfence  of  the  bird  in  whofe  neft  fhe  intends  to  de- 
polite  ;  as  it  has  been  known,  that  on  fight  of  one 
of  thefe  a  redbreaft  and  its  mate  jointly  attacked  her 
on  approaching  the  neft,  putting  her  to  flight  ;  and  fo 
effectually  drove  her  away,  that  (lie  did  not  dare  to 
return.  Among  the  birds  above  mentioned,  it  gene¬ 
rally,  according  to  Mr  Jenner’s  obfervations,  fele&s 
the  three  firft,  but  fhows  a  much  greater  partiality  to 
the  hedge  fparrow.  This  laft  commonly  takes  up  four 
or  five  day 4.  in  laying  her  eggs.  During  this  time 
(generally  after  fhe  has  laid  one  or  two)  the  cuckow 
contrives  to  depofite  her  egg  among  the  reft,  leaving 
the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge-fparrow. 
This  intrufion  often  occafions  fome  difeompofure  ; .  for 
the  old  hedge-fparrow  at  intervals,  whilft  fhe  is  fitting, 
not  unfrequently  throws  out  fome.  of  her  own  eggs, 
and  fome  times  injures  them  in  fuch  a  way  that  they 
become  addle  ;  fo  that  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
only  two  or  three  hedge-fparrows  eggs  are  hatched 
with  the  cuckowJs  than  otherwife.  But  whether  this 
be  the  cafe  or  not,  fhe  fits  the  fame  length  of  time 
as  if  no  foreign  egg  had  been  introduced,  the  cuckow’s 
egg  requiring  no  longer  incubaiion  than  her  own. 

When  the  hedge-fparrow  has  fat  her  ufual  time, 
and  difengaged  the  young  cuckow  and  fome  of  her 
The  own  offspring  from  the  fhell'*,  her  own  young  ones, 
ming  cue  and  any  of  her  eggs  that  remain  unhatched,  are  foon 
^scom- turned  out,  the  young  cuckow  remaining  poffeffor  of 
atched  ne^’  and  folc  objedl  of  her  future  care.  The 

dl,  young  birds  are  not  previoufly  killed,  nor  are  the  eggs 
• 


demolifhed  ;  but  all  are  left  to  perifh  together,  either  Cucu!u»; 

entangled  about  the  bnfh  which  contains  the  neft,  or  - * ~ 

lying  on  the  ground  under  it. 

“  -Fhe  early  fate  of  the  young  hedge-fparrows  (Mr 
Jenner  obferves)  is  a  circumftance  that  has  been  noti¬ 
ced  by  others,  but  attributed  to  wrong  caufes.  A 
variety  of  conje&ures  have  been  formed  upon  it.  Some 
have  fuppofed  the  parent  cuckow  the  author  of  their 
deftru&ion;  while  others,  as  erroneoufly,  have  pro¬ 
nounced  them  fmothered  by  the  difproportionate  fize  of 
their  fellow- ne filing.  Now  the  cuckow’s  egg  being 
not  much  larger  than  the  hedge-fparrow’s  (as  I  fhall 
more  fully  point  out  hereafter),  it  neceffarily  follows, 
that  at  firft  there  can  be  no  great  difference  in  the  fize 
of  the  birds  juil  burft  from  the  fhell.  Of  the  fallacy 
of  the  former  affertion  alfo  I  was  fome  years  ago  con¬ 
vinced,  by  having  found  that  many  cuckowa  eggs 
were  hatched  in  the  nefts  of  other  birds  after  the  old 
cuckow  had  difappeared,  and  by  feeing  the  fame  fate 
then  attend  the  ueilling  fparrows  as  during  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  old  cuckows  in  this  country.  But  before  I 
proceed  to  the  fadls  relating  to  the  death  of  the  young 
fparrows,  it  will  be  proper  to  iay  before  you  fome  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  incubation  of  the  egg.  and  the  rearing 
of  the  young  cuckow ,  fmee  even  the  well-known  fa£t, 
that  this  bufmefs  is  intruded  to  the  care  of  other  birds, 
has  been  controverted  by  an  author  who  has  lately 
written  011  this  fubjeft  f  ;  and  fince,  as  it  is  a  fa£l  fofTheKbn. 
much  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  it  may  ftillDaines 
probably  be  difbelieved  by  others.  Barrington# 

“  Example  1.  The  titlark  is  frequently  feledled  by 
the  cuckow  to  take  charge  of  its  young  one  ;  but  as  it 
is  a  bird  lefs  familiar  than  many  that  I  have  mentioned, 
its  neft  is  not  fo  often  difeovered.  I  have,  neverthe- 
leis,  had  feveral  cuckows  eggs  brought  to  me  that 
were  found  in  titlarks  nefts,  and  had  one  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  young  cuckow  in  the  neft  of  this  bird. 

I  faw  the  old  birds  feed  it  repeatedly  ;  and,  to  fatisfy 
myfelf  that  they  were  really  titlarks,  (hot  them  both, 
and  found  them  to  be  fo 

“  Example  2  A  cuckow  laid  her  egg  im  a  water- 
wagtail’s  neft  in  the  thatch  of  an  old  cottage.  The 
wagtail  fat  her  ufual  time,  and  then  hatched  all  the  eggs 
but  one  ;  which,  with  all  the  young  ones  except  the 
cuckow,  was  turned  out  of  the  neft.  The  young 
birds,  confifting  of  five,  were  found  upon  the  rafter  that 
proje&ed  from  under  the  thatch,  and  with  them  v/as  the 
egg  not  in  the  leaft  injured.  On  examining  the  egg, 

I  found  the  young  wagtail  it  contained  quite  perfe<5, 
and  juft  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  birds  are  when  ready  to  be 
difengaged  from  the  fhell.  The  cuckow  was  reared 
by  the  wagtails  till  it  was  nearly  capable  of  flying, 
when  it  was  killed  by  an  accident. 

“  Example  3.  A  hedge-fparrow  built  her  neft  in  a- 
hawthorn.  bufh  in  a  timber-yard.  After  file  had  laid 
two  eggs,  a  cuckow  dropped  in  a  third.  The  fparrow 
continued  laying  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  till  fhe 
had  laid  live,  her  ufual  number,  and  then. fat. 

“  June  20.  1786.  On  infpedling  the  neft,  I  found 
that  the  bird  had  hatched  this  morning,  and  that  every¬ 
thing  but  the  young  cuckow  was  thrown  out.  Under 
the  neft  I  found  one  of  the  young  hedge- fparrows  dead, 
and  one  egg  by  the  fide  of  the  neft  entangled  with  the 
coarfe  woody  mateiials  that  formed  its  outiide  cover¬ 
ing.  On  examining  the  egg,  I  found  one  end  of  the 
4  fhell. 
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Cucuks.  fhell  a  little  cracked,  and  could  fee  that  the  fparrow 
““  it  contained  was  yet  alive.  It  was  then  reftored  to 
the  neft,  but  in  a  few  minutes  was  thrown  out.  The 
egg  being  again  fufpended  by  the  outiide  of  the  neft, 
was  faved  a  lecond  time  from  breaking.  To  fee  what 
would  happen  if  the  cuckow  was  removed,  I  took  out 
the  cuckow,  and  placed  the  egg  containing  the  hedge- 
fparrow  in  the  neft  in  its  ftead.  The  old  birds,  du¬ 
ring  this  time,  flew  about  the  fpot,  fhowing  figns  of 
great  anxiety;  but  when  I  withdrew,  they  quickly 
came  to  the  neft  again.  On  looking  into  it  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  found  the  young  one  com¬ 
pletely  hatched,  warm,  and  lively.  The  hedge-fpar- 
rows  were  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed  with  their 
new  charge  for  three  hours  (during  which  time  they 
paid  every  attention  to  it),  when  the  cuckow  was 
again  put  into  the  neft.  The  old  fparrows  had  been 
fo  much  difturbed  by  thefe  intrufions,  that  for  fome 
time  they  fhowed  an  unwillingnefs  to  come  to  it. 
However,  at  length  they  came;  and  on  examining  the 
neft  again  in  a  few  minutes,  I  found  the  young  fpar¬ 
row  was  tumbled  out.  It  was  a  fecond  time  reftored, 
but  again  experienced  the  fame  fate. 

“  From  thefe  experiments,  and  fuppofing,  from  the 
feeble  appearance  of  the  young  cuckow  juft  difengaged 
from  the  fhell,  that  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  difpla- 
cing  either  the  egg  or  the  young  fparrows,  I  wras  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  that  the  old  fparrows  were  the  only 
agents  in  thk  feeming  unnatural  bufinefs.  But  I  af¬ 
terwards  clearly  perceived  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
phenomenon,  by  difeovering  the  young  cuckow  in  the 
ad  of  difplacing  its  fellow-neftlings,  as  the  following 
relation  will  fully  evince. 

“  June  1 8.  1787,  I  examined  the  neft  of  a  hedge- 
fparrow,  which  then  contained  a  cuckow’s  and  three 
hedge- fparrow’ s  eggs.  On  infpe&ing  it  the  day  fal¬ 
lowing,  I  found  the  bird  had  hatched,  but  that  the 
neft  now  contained  only  a  young  cuckow'  and  one 
young  hedg e -fp arrows  The  neft  was  placed  fo  near  the 
extremity  of  a  hedge,  that  I  could  diftin&ly  fee  what 
was  going  forward  in  it  ;  and,  to  my  aftonifhment, 
faw  the  young  cuckow,  though  fo  newly  hatched,  in 
the  a6l  of  turning  out  the  young  hedge-fparrow. 

iC  The  mode  of  accomplifhing  this  was  very  curious. 
The  little  animal,  with  the  aftiftance  of  its  rump  and 
wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back  ;  and 
making  a  lodgement  for  the  burden  by  elevating  its 
elbows,  clambered  backward  with  it  up  the  fide  of  the 
neft  till  it  reached  the  top ;  where  refting  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  threw  off  its  load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  dif¬ 
engaged  it  from .  the  neft.  It  remained  in  this  fixa¬ 
tion  a  fhort  time,  feeling  abcut  with  the  extremities  of 
its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the  bufinefs 
was  properly  executed,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
neft  again.  With  thefe  (the  extremities  of  its  wings) 
I  have  often  feen  it  examine,  as  it  were,  an  egg  and 
neftling  before  it  began  its  operations  ;  and  the  nice 
fenfibility  which  thefe  parts  appeared  to  poffefs,  feemed 
fufficiently  to  compenfate  the  want  of  light,  which  as 
yet  it  was  (feftitute  of.  I  afterwards  put  in  an  egg  ; 
and  this,  by  a  limilar  procefs,  was  conveyed  to  the 
edge  of  the  neft  and  thrown  out.  Thefe  experiments 
I  have  ft  nee  repeated  feveral  times  in  different  nefts, 
and  have  always  found  the  young  cuckow  difpofed  to 
a6>  in  the  fame  manner.  In  climbing  up  the  neft,  it 
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fometimes  drops  its  burden,  and  thus  is  foiled  in  its  Cucwlus. 
endeavours ;  but,  after  a  little  refpite,  the  work  is  re- 
fumed,  and  goes  on  almoft  inceffantly  till  it  is  effe&ed. 

It  is  wonderful  to  fee  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  young  cuckow,  when  it  is  two  or  three  days  old, 
if  a  bird  be  put  into  the  neft  with  it  that  is  too  weigh¬ 
ty  for  it  to  lift  out.  In  this  ftate  it  feems  ever  reftlefs 
and  uneafy.  But  this  difpofition  for  turning  out  its 
companions  begins  to  decline  from  the  time  it  is  two 
or  three  till  it  is  about  twelve  days  old  ;  when,  as  far 
as  I  have  hitherto  feen,  it  eeaies.  Indeed,  the  difpo¬ 
fition  for  throwing  out  the  egg  appears  to  ceafe  a  few 
days  fooner  ;  for  I  have  frequently  feen  the  young 
cuckow,  after  it  had  been  hatched  nine  or  ten  days, 
remove  a  neftling  that  had  been  placed  in  the  neft 
with  it,  when  it  fuffered  an  egg,  put  there  at  the  fame 
time,  to  remain  unmolefted.  The  ftngularity  of  its 
ftiape  is  well  adapted  to  thefe  purpofes  ;  for,  different 
from  other  newly-hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the 
fcapuke  downwards,  is  very  broad,  with  a  confiderable 
deprefiion  in  the  middle.  This  deprefiion  feems  form¬ 
ed  by  nature  for  the  deftgn  of  giving  a  more  fecure 
lodgement  to  the  egg  of  the  hedge -fparrow  or  its  young 
one  when  the  young  cuckow  is  employed  in  removing 
either  of  them  from  the  neft.  When  it  is  about  12 
days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite  filled  up,  and  then  the 
back  affumes  the  fhape  of  neftling  birds  in  general. 

“  Having  found  that  the  old  hedge-fparrow  com¬ 
monly  throws  out  fome  of  her  own  eggs  after  her  neft 
has  received  the  cuckow’s,  and  not  knowing  how  (he 
might  treat  her  young  ones  if  the  young  cuckow  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  difpoffeffmg  them  of  the  neft, 

I  made  the  following  experiment. 

“  July  9*  A  young  cuckow,  that  had  been  hatched 
by  a  hedge-fparrow  about  four  hours,  was  confined  in 
the  neft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  could  not  poftibly 
turn  out  the  young  hedge-fparrows  which  were  hatch¬ 
ed  at  the  fame  time,  though  it  was  almoft  inceffantly 
making  attempts  to  effedl  it.  The  confequence  was, 
the  old  birds  fed  the  whole  alike,  and  appeared  in 
every  refpedl  to  pay  the  fame  attention  to  their  own 
young  as  to  the  young  cuckow,  until  the  13th,  when 
the  neft  was  unfortunately  plundered. 

Fhe  fmallnefs  of  the  cuckow’s  egg,  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  bird,  is  a  circumftance  that  hitherto, 

I  believe,  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  ornithologift. 

So  great  is  the  difproportion,  that  it  is  in  general 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  houfe-fparrovv ;  whereas  the 
difference  in  the  fize  of  the  birds  is  nearly  as  five  to 
one.  I  have  ufed  the  term  in  general ,  becaufe  eggs 
pioduced  at  different  times  by  the  fame  bird  vary  very 
much  in  fize.  I  have  found  a  cuckow’s  egg  fo  light 
that  it  weighed  only  43  grains,  and  one  fo  heavy  that 
it  weighed  55  grains.  .  The  colour  of  the  cuckow’* 
eggs  is  extremely  variable.  Some,  both  in  ground 
and  penciling,  very  much  referable  the  houfe-fparrow’s ; 
fome  are  indiftin&ly  covered  with  bran-coloured  fpots; 
and  others  are  marked  with  lines  of  black,  refembling, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  eggs  of  the  yellow  hammer. 

“The  circumftance  of  the  young  cuckow’s  being 
deftined  by  nature  to  throw  out  the  young  hedge- 
fparrows,  feems  to  account  for  the  parent  cuckow’s 
dropping  her  egg  in  the  nefts  of  birds  fo  fmall  as  thofe 
I  have  particnlanfed.  If  file  were  to  do  this  in  the 
neft  of  a  bird  which  produced  a  large  egg,  and  confe- 
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quently  a  large  nettling,  the  young  cuckow  would 
probably  find  an  infurmountable  difficulty  in  folely 
pofleffing  the  nett,  as  its  exertions  would  be  unequal 
to  the  labour  of  turning  out  the  young  birds.  Befides, 
though  many  of  the  larger  birds  might  have  fed  the 
nettling  cuckow  very  properly  had  it  been  committed 
to  their  charge,  yet  they  could  not  have  fuffered  their 
own  young  to  have  been  facrificed  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  cuckow  in  fuch  great  number  as  the  fmallcr 
ones,  which  are  fo  much  more  abundant  ;  for  though 
it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  calculate  the  numbers  of 
neftlings  deftroyed  by  means  of  the  cuckow,  yet  the 
flighted;  obfervation  would  be  fufficient  to  convince  us 
that  they  mutt  be  very  large.” 

Here  Mr  Jenner  remarks,  that  though  nature  per¬ 
mits  the  young  cuckow  to  make  this  great  watte,  yet 
the  animals  thus  deftroyed  are  not  thrown  away  or 
rendered  ufelefs.  At  the  feafon  when  this  happens, 
great  numbers  of  tender  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  are 
feeking  provitton  ;  and  if  they  find  the  callow  neftlings 
which  have  fallen  vi&ims  to  the  young  cuckow,  they 
are  furnifhed  with  food  well  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
ftate. 

It  appears  a  little  extraordinary,  that  two  cuckows 
eggs  ttiould  ever  be  depofited  in  the  fame  nett,  the 
young  one  produced  from  one  of  them  mutt  inevitably 
perifh ;  yet  two  inflances  of  this  kind  fell  under  our 
author’s  obfervation,  one  of  which  he  thus  relates  : 
«  June  27.  1787.  Two  cuckows  and  a  hedge-fparrow 
were  hatched  in  the  fame  nett  this  morning  ;  one  liedge- 
fparrov’s  egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a  few  hours 
after,  a  conteft  began  between  the  cuckows  for  the 
potteffion  of  the  nett,  which  continued  undetermined 
till  the  next  afternoon,  when  one  of  them,  which  was 
fomewhat  fuperior  in  fize,  turned  out  the  other,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  young  hedge-fparrow  and  the  unliatched 
egg.  This  conteft  was  very  remarkable.  The  com¬ 
batants  alternately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as 
each  carried  the  other  feveral  times  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  nett,  and  then  funk  down  again,  oppreffed  by 
the  weight  of  its  burden  ;  till  at  length,  after  various 
efforts,  the  ftrongeft  prevailed,  and  was  afterwards 
brought  up  by  the  hedge-fparrows.” 

But  the  principal  circumftance  that  has  agitated  the 
mind  of  the  naturalift  refpe&ing  the  cuckow  is,  Why, 
like  other  birds,  it  fliould  not  build  a  nett,  incubate 
its  eggs,  and  rear  its  own  young  ? 

There  is  no  apparent  reafon,  Mr  Jenner  thinks,  why 
this  bird,  in  common  with  others,  lhould  not  perfoim 
all  thefe  feveral  offices ;  for  it  is  in  every  rcfpetft  per¬ 
fectly  formed  for  collecting  materials  and  building  a 
nett.  Neither  its  external  fhape  nor  internal  ttructure 
prevent  it  from  incubation  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
incapacitated  from  bringing  food  to  its  young.  .  It 
would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  the  various  opinions 
of  authors  on  this  fubjedt  from  Aviftotle  to  the  prefent 
time.  Thofe  of  the  ancients  appear  to  be  either  vi¬ 
sionary  or  erroneous;  and  the  attempts  of  the  moderns 
towards  its  inveftigation  have  been  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits  :  for  they  have  gone  but  little  fur¬ 
ther  in  their  refearches  than  to  examine  the  conftitn- 
tion  and  ftruetture  of  the  bird  ;  and  having  found  it 
poffeffed  of  a  capacious  ftomach  with  a  thin  external 
covering,  concluded  that  the  preffure  upon  this  part, 
in  a  fitting  pofture,  prevented  incubation.  They  have 
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not  confidered  that  many  of  the  birds  which  incubate 
have  ftomachs  analogous  to  thofe  of  cuckows.  The 
ftomach  of  the  owl,  for  example,  is  proportionably 
capacious,  and  is  almoft  as  thinly  covered  with  exter¬ 
nal  integuments.  Nor  have  they  confidered,  that  the 
ftomachs  of  m  filings  are  always  much  diftended  with 
food  ;  and  that  this  very  part,  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  confinement  to  the  nett,  fupports  in  a  great 
degree  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  :  whereas,  in  a 
fitting  bird,  it  is  not  nearly  fo  much  preffed  upon,  for 
the  breaft  in  that  cafe  fills  np  chiefly  the  cavity  of  the 
nett ;  for  which  purpofe,  from  its  natural  convexity,  it 
is  admirably  well  fitted. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  be  fufficient  to  fhow,  that 
the  cuckow  is  not  rendered  incapable  of  fitting  through 
any  peculiarity  either  in  the  fituation  or  formation  of 
the  ftomach  ;  yet,  as  a  proof  ftill  more  decifive,  our 
obferver  adduces  the  following  fa£L 

“  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1786,  I  faw,  in  the 
nett  of  a  hedge-fparrow,  a  cuckow,  which,  from  its 
fize  and  plumage,  appeared  to  be  nearly  a  fortnight 
old.  On  lifting  it  up  in  the  nett,  I  obferved  two 
hedge-fparrovvs  eggs  under  it.  At  firft  I  fuppofed 
them  part  of  the  number  which  had  been  fat  upon  by 
the  hedge-fparrow  with  the  cuckow’s  egg,  and  that 
they  had  become  addle,  as  birds  frequently  fuffer  fuch 
eggs  to  remain  in  their  nefts  with  their  young;  but  on 
breaking  one  of  them  I  found  it  contained  a  living 
foetus  :  fo  that  of  courfe  thefe  eggs  mutt  have  been 
laid  feveral  days  after  the  cuckow  was  hatched;  as  the 
latter  now  completely  filled  up  the  nett,  and  was  by 
this  peculiar  incident  performing  the  part  of  a  fitting- 
bird.  At  this  time  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  faeft, 
that  the  young  cuckow  turned  out  the  eggs  of  the 
hedge-fparrow  ;  but  it  is  reafon  able  to  conclude,  that 
it  had  loft  the  difpofition  for  doing  this  when  thefe 
eggs  were  depofited  in  the  nett. 

“  Having  under  my  infpe&ion,  in  another  hedge- 
fparrow’s  nett,  a  young  cuckow  about  the  fame  fize  as 
the  former,  I  procured  two  wagtails  eggs  which  had 
been  fat  upon  a  few  days,  and  had  them  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  fpot,  and  placed  under  the  cuckow. 
On  the  ninth  day  after  the  eggs  had  been  in  this  fitu¬ 
ation,  the  perfon  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  nett 
(as  it  was  fome  diilance  from  the  place  of  my  refi- 
dence)  came  to  inform  me  that  the  wagtails  were 
hatched.  On  going  to  the  place,  and  examining  the 
nett,  I  found  nothing  in  it  but  the  cuckow  and  the 
{hells  of  the  wagtail’s  eggs.  The  |fa&,  therefore,  of 
the  birds  being  hatched,  I  do  not  give  you  as  coming 
immediately  under  my  own  eye ;  but  the  teftimony  of 
the  perfon  appointed  to  watch  the  nett  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  that  of  another  witnefs.” 

In  coniidering  to  what  caufes  may  be  attributed  the 
Angularities  of  the  cuckow,  Mr  Jenner  fuggefts  the 
following  as  the  molt  probable  :  “  The  Jloort  refulencc 

this  bird  is  allowed  to  make  in  the  country  where  it  is  cle- 
Jlined  to  propagate  its  fpecies;  and  the  call  that  nature  has 
upon  it,  during  that  Jljort  rejldence ,  to  produce  a  numerous 
progeny .  The  cuckow’s  firft  appearance  here  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  commonly  on  the  17th.  Its 
egg  is  not  ready  for  incubation  till  fome  weeks  after 
its  arrival,  feldom  before  the  middle  of  May.  A  fort¬ 
night  is  taken  up  by  the  fitting-bird  in  hatching  the 
egg.  The  young  bird  generally  continues  three  weeks 
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m  the  neft  before  it  flies,  and  the  fofler-parents  feed 
^  it  more  than  five  weeks  after  this  period ;  fo  that  if  a 
cuckow  fhould  be  ready  with  an  egg  much  fooner  than 
the  time  pointed  out,  not  a  fingle  neilling,  even  one 
of  the  earlieft,  would  be  fit  to  provide  for  itfelf  before 
its  parent  would  be  inflin&ively  diredted  to  feek  a  new 
relidence,  and  be  thus  compelled  to  abandon  its  young 
one  ;  for  old  cuckows  take  their  final  leave  of  this 
country  the  firil  week  in  July. 

u  Had  nature  allowed  the  cuckow  to  have  flaid  here 
as  long  as  foine  other  migrating  birds,  which  produce 
a  fingle  fet  of  young  ones  (as  the  fwift  or  nightingale, 
for  example),  and  had  allowed  her  to  have  reared  as 
large  a  number  as  any  bird  is  capable  of  bringing  up 
at  one  time,  thefe  might  not  have  been  fufficient  to 
have  anfwered  her  purpofe  ;  but  by  fending  the  cuc¬ 
kow  from  one  neft  to  another,  fhe  is  reduced  to  the 
fame  Hate  as  the  bird  whofe  nell  we  daily  rob  of  an 
egg,  in  which  cafe  the  flimulus  for  incubation  is  fu- 
fpended.  Of  this  we  have  a  familiar  example  in  the 
common  domeflic  fowl.  That  the  cuckow  adlually 
lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  difiedlion  feems  to  prove 
very  decifively.  Upon  a  comparifon  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  between  the  ovarium,  or  racemus  vi- 
tellorum,  of  a  female  cuckow,  killed  jufl.  as  fhe  had 
begun  to  lay,  and  of  a  pullet  killed  in  the  fame  hate, 
no  elfe ntial  difference  appeared.  The  uterus  of  each 
contained  an  egg  perfedlly  formed,  and  ready  for  ex- 
clufion  ;  and  the  ovarium  exhibited  a  large  duller  of 
eggs,  gradually  advanced  from  a  very  diminutive  fize 
to  the  greateft  the  yolk  acquires  before  it  is  received 
into  the  oviduct.  The  appearance  of  one  killed  on  the 
third  of  July  was  very  different.  In  this  I  could  di- 
flindtly  trace  a  great  number  of  the  membranes  which 
Lad  difeharged  yolks  into  the  ovidud ;  and  one  of 
them  appeared  as  if  it  had  parted  with  a  yolk  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  The  ovarium  flill  exhibited  a  duller  of 
enlarged  eggs,  but  the  moll  forward  of  them  was  fierce¬ 
ly  larger  than  a  muftard-feed. 

“  I  would  not  be  underllood  to  advance,  that  every 
egg  which  fwells  in  the  ovarium  at  the  approach  or 
commencement  of  the  propagating  feafon  is  brought 
to  perfedion  ;  but  it  appears  clearly,  that  a  bird,  in 
obedience  to  the  didates  of  her  own  will,  or  to  fome 
bidden  caufe  in  the  animal  economy,  can  either  retard 
or  bring  forward  her  eggs.  Befides  the  example  of 
the  common  fowl  above  alluded  to,  many  others  oc¬ 
cur.  If  we  dellroy  the  nefl  of  a  blackbird,  a  robin, 
or  almoft  any  fmall  bird,  in  the  fpring,  when  (he  has 
laid  her  ufual  number  of  eggs,  it  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  in  how  fhott  a  fpace  of  time  Hie  will  produce 
a  frelh  fet.  Now,  had  the  bird  been  fuffered  to  have 
proceeded  without  interruption  in  her  natural  courfc, 
the  eggs  would  have  been  hatched,  and  the  young 
ones  brought  to  a  Hate  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
felves,  before  fhe  would  have 'been  induced  to  make 
another  nell,  and  excited  to  produce  another  fet  of 
eggs  from  the  ovarium.  If  the  bird  had  been  deftroy- 
ed  at  the  time  file  was  fitting  on  her  firfl  laying  of 
eggs,  diffe&icn  would  have  fhown  the  ovarium  con¬ 
taining  a  great  number  in  ail  enlarged  Hate,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  ufual  progreffive  order.  Hence  it 
plainly  appears,  that  birds  can  keep  back  or  brino- 
forward  (under  certain  limitations)  their  eggs  at  any 
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time  during  the  feafon  appointed  for  them  to  lay  •  but 
the  cuckow,  not  being  fubjeft  to  the  common  inter- 
ruptions,  goes  on  laying  from  the  time  (he  begins  till 
the  eve  of  her  departure  from  this  country  :  for  al¬ 
though  old  cuckows  in  general  take  their  leave  the  firft 
week  in  July  (and  I  never  could  fee  one  after  the  eth 
day  of  that  month,  though  I  coneeive  it  pofiible  that 
here  and  there  a  ftragghng  cuckow  may  be  feen  after 
this  time;  ;  yet  I  have  known  an  inftancc  of  an  egs’s 
being  hatched  in  the  nell  of  an  hfdge-fparrow  l'o  late 
as  the  15th.  And  a  farther  proof  of  their  continuing 
to  lay  till  the  time  of  their  leaving  us  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  deduced  from  the  appearances  011  dilTeftion  of 
the  female  cuckow  above  mentioned,  killed  on  the  id 
of  July.”  ^ 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  young  cuckow. 
there  is  one  that  fhows  itfelf  very  early.  Long  before 
it  leaves  the  nell,  it  frequently,  when  irritated,  af¬ 
fixes  the  manner  of  a  bird  of  prey,  looks  ferocious, 
throws  itfelf  back,  and  pecks  at  any  thing  prefented 
to  it  with  great  vehemence,  often  at  the  fame  time 
making  a  chuckling  noife  like  a  young  hawk.  Hence 
probably  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  this  bird  changes 
into  a  hawk  and  devours  its  nurfe  on  quitting  ;ts  nell- 
whence  the  I-rench  proverb,  Ingrat  comme°un  coucou. 
sometimes,  when  diilurbed  in  a  fmaller  degree  it 
makes  a  kind  of  hiding  noife,  accompanied  with  a  hea¬ 
ving  motion  of  the  whole  body. 

The  growth  of  the  young  cuckow  is  uncommonly 
rapid.  Its  chirp  is  plaintiff,  like  that  of  the  hedge- 
jparrow  ;  but  the  found  is  not  acquired  from  the  fo- 
fter-parent,  as  it  is  the  fame  whether  it  be  reared  by 
the  hedge-fparrow  or  any  other  bird.  It  never  acquires 
the  adult  note  during  its  Hay  in  this  country. 

1  lie  ilomachs  of  young  cuckows  contain  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  food.  On  diffecting  one  that  was  brought 
up  by  wagtails,  and  fed  by  them  at  the  time  it 
was  mot  (though  it  was  nearly  of  the  fize  and  ful- 

.  °f  pluinage  of  the  parent-bird),  Mr  Jenner  found 
in  its  ltomacli  the  following  fubllances:  Flies  and 
beetles  of  various  kinds  ;  fmall  fnails  with  their  fhells 
unbroken  ;  gralhoppers  ;  caterpillars  ;  part  of  a  horfe- 
bean  ;  a  vegetable  fiibftance,  refembling  bits  of  tough 
grafs,  rolled  into  a  ball ;  and  the  feeds  of  a  vegetable 
that  refembled  thofe  of  the  goofe-grafs.  In  the  ilo 
mach  of  one  fed  by  hedge-fparrows,  the  contents  were 
almoft  entirely  vegetable;  fuch  as  wheat,  fmall  vetches, 
&c.  “  But  this  (fays  our  author)  was  the  only  in- 

hance  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  feen,  as  thefe  birds  in 
general  feed  the  young  cuckow  with  fcarcely  any  thing 
but  animal  food.  However,  it  ferved  to  clear  up  a 
point  which  before  had  fomewhat  puzzled  me;  for 
having  found  the  cuckow’s  egg  in  the  neft  of  a  green 
linnet,  which  begins  very  early  to  feed  its  voung  with 
vegetable  food,  I  was  apprehenfive,  till  I  faw  thfs  faft, 
that  this  bird  would  have  been  an  unfit  fofter-parent 
lor  the  young  cuckow. 

“  The  I  obferve,  feeds  it  principally  with 

gralhoppers.  J 

m°ft  fingular  fubftance,  fi>  often  met 
with  m  the  flomaclis  of  young  cuckows,  is  a  ball  of 
hair  Gunoufly  wound  up.  I  have  found  it  of  various 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  frnall  nutmeg.  It 
feems  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of  horfe  hairs  ;  and  from 
the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  infide  covering  of  the 
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In  the  ftomachs  of  old  cuckows  are  often  feen  mattes 
of  hair ;  but  thefe  had  evidently  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  hairy  caterpillar,  which  the  cuckow  often  takes 
for  its  food.” 

There  feeras  to  be  no  precife  time  fixed  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  young  cuckows.  Mr  Jenner  believes  they 
go  off  in  fuccefllon,  probably  as  foon  as  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  care  of  themfelves ;  for  although  they 
flay  here  till  they  become  nearly  equal  in  fize  and 
growth  of  plumage  to  the  old  cuckow,  yet  in  this  very 
fiate  the  fettering  care  of  the  hedge-fparrow  is  not 
withdrawn  from  them.  “  I  have  frequently  (fays  he) 
feen  the  young  cuckow  of  fuch  a  fize  that  the  hedge- 
fparrow  has  perched  on  its  back,  or  half-expanded 
wing,  in  order  to  gain  fufficient  elevation  to  put  the 
food  into  its  mouth.  At  this  advanced  ft  age,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  young  cuckows  procure  fomefood  for  them¬ 
felves  ;  like  the  young  rook,  for  inftance,  which  in 
pait  feeds  itfelf,  and  is  partly  fed  by  the  old  ones,  till 
the  approach  of  the  pairing  feafon.'  If  they  did  not 
go  of!'  in  fucceffion,  it  is  probable  we  fliould  fee  them 
in  large  numbers  by  the  middle  of  Auguft  ;  for  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  when  in  a  nettling 
ftate,  they  mull  now  appear  very  numerous,  fince  all 
of  them  mull  have  quitted  the  nett  before  this  time. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  they  are  not  more  nume¬ 
rous  at  any  feafon  than  the  parent-birds  are  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

“The  fame  inltinclive  impulfe  which  diredls  the 
cuckow  to  depofite  her  eggs  in  the  nefts  of  other  birds, 
direfts  her  young  one  to  throw  out  the  eggs  and  young 
of  the  owner  of  the  nett.  Ihe  fcheme  of  nature  would 
be  incomplete  without  it ;  for  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  the  little  birds  deftined 
to  find  fuccour  for  the  cuckow,  to  find  it  alfo  for  their 
own  young  ones  after  a  certain  period  ;  nor  would 
there  be  room  for  the  whole  to  inhabit  the  neft.” 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  there  are  more  male  cuckows 
than  females;  fince  two  are  often  feen  in  difpute  where 
a  third  has  been  in  fight;  which,  no  doubt,  was  of  the 
oppofite  fex.  Mr  Pennant  obferved,  that  five  male 
buds  were  caught  in  a  trap  in  one  feafon;  and  Mr  La¬ 
tham  fays,  that  “  out  of  at  leall  half  a  dozen  that  I 
have  attended  to,  my  chance  has  never  direded  me  to 
a  temale  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  future  obfer- 
vers  may  determine  whether  our  obfervations  have  rife 
only  in  chance,  or  are  founded  on  the  general  circum- 
ftauce.”  He  believes  that  the  male  birds  are  more 
liable  to  be  (hot,  their  note  directing  the  gunner  where 
to  take  aim,  while  the  female  is  fecured  by  her  filence. 

Cuckows  may  be,  and  often  are,  brought  ud  tame, 
fo  as  to  become  familiar.  They  will  eat  in  this  ftate 
bread  and  milk.,  fruits,  infe&s,  eggs,  and  flefii  cither 
cooked  or  raw;  but  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  I  believe, 
chiefly  live  on  caterpillars  ;  which,  in  the  few  I  have 
obierved,  were  all  of  the  fmooth  kind  ;  others  have 
tound  vegetable  matter,  beetles,  and  fmall  ftones. 

hen  fat,  they  are  faid  to  be  as  good  eating  as  a 
land  rad  I  he  French  and  Italians  eat  them  to  this 
day.  The  ancient  Romans  admired  them  greatly  as 
oo  .  Pliny  fays  that  there  is  no  bird  which  can  be 
compared  to  them  for  delicacy. 

In  migrating,  the  major  part  of  thefe  birds  are  fup- 
poled  to  go  into  Africa,  fince  they  are  obferved  to  vilit 
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backwards  and  forwards,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  that  part 
of  the  world  They  are  well  known  alfo  at  Aleppo. 

o  the  north,  it  is  faid  to  be  common  in  Sweden  ; 
but  not  to  appear  fo  early  by  a  month  as  with  us. 
Ruffia  is  not  deftitute  of  this  bird  ;  and  Mr  Latham 
has  feen  a  lpecimen  brought  from  Kamtfchatka,  now 
in  the  poflelfion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

2.  The  Americanus,  or  cuckow  of  Carolina.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird,  the  upper  mandible  of 
the  bill  black,  the  lower  yellow ;  the  large  wing-fea¬ 
thers  are  reddifh;  the  reft  of  the  wing,  and  all  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  body,  head  and  neck,  is  of  an  afti-co- 
lour ;  all  the  under  part  of  the  body,  from  the  bill  to 
the  tad,  white  ;  the  tail  long  and  narrow,  compofed 
of  fix  long  and  four  fhorter  feathers  ;  their  legs  fiiort 
and  ftrong.  Their  note  is  very  different  from  the  cuc¬ 
kow  of  this  country,  and  not  fo  remarkable  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  It  is  a  folitary  bird,  frequenting  the  dark- 
eit  recefies  of  woods  and  fhady  thickets.  They  re¬ 
tire  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

3.  ^Jie  indicator,  or  honey-guide,  is  a  native  of  A- 
fnca.  The  following  defeription  is  given  of  it  by  Dr 
Sp^arrman  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfacftions  for  T  7  7  7. 

“  Tllis  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow  is  found  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  Africa,  being  entirely  unknown  at  that 
fettlement.  The  firft  place  I  heard  of  it  was  in  a  wood 
called  the  Groot-vaader’ s  Bofch,  “  the  Grand-father’s 
\\  ood,  ntuated  in  a  defer t  near  the  river  which  the 
Hottentots  call  Tiaut’kai.  The  Dutch  fettlers  there¬ 
abouts  have  given  this  bird  the  name  of  honigtiyzer , 
or  “  honey-guide,”  from  its  quality  of  difcovering 
wild  honey  to  travellers.  Its  colour  has  nothing  lin¬ 
king  or  beautiful.  Its  fize  is  confiderably  fmaller  than 
that  of  our  cuckow  in  Europe  :  but  in  return,  the  in- 
ftina  which  prompts  it  to  leek  its  food  in  a  finoular 
manner  is  truly  admirable.  Not  only  the  Dutch  and 
Hottentots,  but  likewife  a  fpecies  of  quadruped  named 
rate!  (probably  a  new  fpecies  of  badger),  are  fre¬ 
quently  conducted  to  wild  bee-hives  by  this  bird, 
which,  as  it  wc.e,  pilots  them  to  the  very  fpot.  The 
honey  being  its  favourite  food,  its  own  intereft  prompts 
it  to  be  inftrumental  in  robbing  the  hive,  as  fome 
leraps  are  commonly  left  for  its  fupport.  The  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  are  its  times  of  feeding,  and  it  is 
then  lieaid  calling  in  a  fiirill  tone,  chert ,  cherr;  which 


the  honey-hunters  carefully  attend  to  a’s  the  Ammons 
to  the  chace.  From  time  to  time  they  anfwer  with  a 


foft  whittle  ;  which  the  bird  hearing,  always  conti¬ 
nues  its  note.  As  foon  as  they  are  in  fight  of  each 
other,  the  bird  gradually  flutters  toward  the  place 
where  the  hive  is  fituated,  continually  repeating  its 
former  call  of  cberr,  ckerr  :  nay,  if  it  fliould  happen 
to  have  gained  a  confideiable  way  before  the  men  (who 
may  eaiily  be  hindered  in  the  purfuit  bybulhes,  rivers, 
or  the  like),  it  returns  to  them  again,  and  redoubles 
its  note,  as  it  were  to  reproach  them  with  their  inac¬ 
tivity.  At  laft  the  b.rd  is  obferved  to  hover  for  a  few 
moments  over  a  certain  fpot,  and  then  filently  retiring 
to  a  neighbouring  bu(h  or  refting-place,  the  hunters 
are  fure  of  finding  the  bees  neft  in  that  identical  fpot; 
whether  it  be  in  a  tree  or  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or 
(as  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe)  in  the  earth.  Whilit 
the  hunters  are  bufy  in  taking  the  honey,  the  bird  is 
4  F  2  feen 
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Cucutus.  feen  looking  on  attentively  to  what  is  going  forward, 
and  waiting  for  its  fhare  of  the  fpoil.  The  bee-hun¬ 
ters  never  fail  to  leave  a  fmall  portion  for  their  con¬ 
ductor  ;  but  commonly  take  care  not  to  leave  fo  much 
as  would  fatisfy  its  hunger.  The  bird’s  appetite  be¬ 
ing  whetted  by  this'parfimony,  it  is  obliged  to  commit 
a  fecond  treafon,  by  difcovering  another  bee’s  nek,  in 
hopes  of  a  better  falary.  It  is  further  obierved,  that 
the  nearer  the  bird  approaches  the  hidden  hive,  the 
more  frequently  it  repeats  its  call,  and  fecms  the  more 
impatient.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  fee¬ 
ing  this  bird,  and  have  been  witnefs  to  the  dekru&ion 
of  feveral  republics  of  bees  by  means  of  its  treachery. 

1  had,  however,  but  two  opportunities  of  (hooting  it, 
which  I  did  to  the  great  indignation  of  my  Hotten¬ 
tots.  It  is  about  feveu  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
rufty  brown  colour  on  the  back,  with  a  white  break 
and  belly.”  A  nell  which  was  (hown  to  Dr  Sparrman 
for  that  of  this  bird,  was  compofed  of  (lender  filaments 
of  bark,  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  ;  the 
neck  and  opening  hung  downwards,  and  a  firing,  in 
an  arched  (hape,  was  fufpended  acrofs  the  opening  faf- 
tened  by  the  two  ends,  perhaps  for  the  bird  to  perch  on. 

4.  The  Cape  cuckow  (Buff.),  is  a  trifle  fmallerthan 
ours:  the  bill  a  deep  brown;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  greenifh  brown  :  throat,  checks,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  upper  wing  coverts,  of  a  deep  rufous  co¬ 
lour  :  tail  feathers  rufous,  but  paler,  tipped  with 
white :  the  break,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body, 
white,  eroded  with  lines  of  black :  the  legs  reddifii 
brown.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  is 
mod  likely  the  fame  bird  which  is  called  Edolio ,  from 
its  pronouncing  that  word  frequently  in  a  low  melan¬ 
choly  tone.' — Voyagers  alfo  mention  another  cuckow, 
which  is  common  to  Loango  in  Africa.  It  is  bigger 
than  ours,  but  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  repeats  the 
word  cuckow  like  that  bird,  but  in  different  inflexion 
of  voice.  It  is  faid  that  the  male  and  female  toge¬ 
ther  go  through  the  whole  eight  notes  of  the  gamut ; 
the  male,  beginning  by  itfelf,  founds  the  three  firk, 
after  which  he  is  accompanied  by  the  female  through 
the  rek  of  the  o&ave. 

5.  The  honoratus,  or  facred  cuckow,  is  fomewliat 
lefs  than  our  cuckow :  the  general  colour  is  blackifh 
afh  on  the  upper  parts,  marked  with  two  fpots  of 
white  on  each  feather;  beneath  white,  tranfverfely 
fpotted  with  a£n-colour:  the  quills  are  cinereous,  tranf¬ 
verfely  fpotted  with  white  :  the  tail  is  much  cuneated, 
five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  quills  ;  the  outer  feather  only  three  inches  long : 
the  legs  and  claws  are  of  a  pale  afli-colonr.  This  fpe- 
cies  inhabits  Malabar,  where  the  natives  hold  it  fa¬ 
cred.  It  feeds  on  reptiles,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
filch  as  are  the  moil  noxious  ;  if  fo,  this  leeming  fu- 
perkition  may  have  rife  from  a  more  reafonable  foun¬ 
dation  than  many  others  of  the  like  fort. 

6.  The  (hining  cuckow  is  the  fize  of  a  fmall  thrufh: 
the  bill  is  blui(h ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  green, 
with  a  rich  gilded  glofs  ;  the  under  parts  are  white,, 
tranfverfely  -waved  with  green  gold :  the  under  tail 
coverts  almoft  white;  the  quills  and  tail  dufky-brown ; 
the  legs  are  blui(h.  This  inhabits  New  Zealand,  where 
it  is  called  Poopo-arowro .  See  Plate  CLI. 

7.  The  vetula  is  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  blackbird  : 
the  bill  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  the  upper 


mandible  black  ;  the  lower  whitifh:  crown  of  the  bead  Cucuks 
brown,  the  feathers  of  it  foft  and  iilky  :  the  upper  W"Y'— 
parts  of  the  body  and  the  quills-  cinereous  olive  : 
throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  whitifh ;  the  reit  of 
the  under  parts  rufous :  the  tail  is  much  cuneated  ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  cinereous  olive,  the  others 
duilcy  black  tipped  with  white  ;  the  outer  feather  very 
fhort  :  legs  blue-black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  is  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges 
all  the  year  round.  It  feeds  on  feeds,  fmall  worms,, 
and  caterpillars,  and  is  veiy  tame.  This  bird  has  the 
name  tacco  from  its  cry,  which  is  like  that  word  ;  the 
firk  fyllable  of  this  is  pronounced  hardly,  the  other 
following  in  a  full  o&ave  lower  than  the  firk.  It  has 
alfo  another  cry  like  qua ,  qua ,  qua;  but  that  only  when 
alarmed  by  an  enemy.  Beiides  inie&s,  it  will  alfo  cat 
lizards,  fmall  fnakes,  frogs,  young  rats,  and  fometiincs 
even  fmall  birds.  The  fnakes  they  fvvallow  head  for- 
mod,  letting  the  tail  hang  out  of  the  mouth  till  the 
fore-parts  are  digeked.  This  bird,  it  is  molt  likely, 
might  be  eafily  tamed,  as  it  is  fo  gentle  as  to  fuffer 
the  negro  children  to  catch  it  with  their  hands.  Its 
gait  is  that  of  leaping,  like  a  magpie  ;  being  frequent¬ 
ly  feen  on  the  ground ;  and  its  flight  but  Ihort,  chiefly 
from  bulh  to  buffi.  At  the  time  when  other  birds- 
breed,  they  likewife  retire  into  the  woods,  but  their 
neks  have  never  yet  been  found  ;  from  which  one 
fhould  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  were  indebted 
to  other  birds  for  the  rearing  their  young  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  common  cuckow.  It  has  the  name  of  rain- 
bird,  as  it  is  faid  to  make  the  greatek  noife  before- 
rain.  Common  all  the  year  at  Jamaica.  In  another* 
fpccies  or  variety,  common  in  Jamaica,  the  feathers- 
on  the  throat  appear  like  a  downy  beard,  whence  pro-* 
bably  the  name  of  old-man  rain-bird,  given  it  there 
and  by  Ray,  Sloane,  &c. 

8.  The  liaevius,  fpotted  cuckow,  or  rail-bird,  is  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  fieldfare  :  the  bill  three  quarters  oft 
an  inch  ;  the  upper  mandible  black  on  the  top,  and 
rufous  on  the  lides  ;  the  under  wholly  rufous:  the  ge¬ 
neral  colour  of  the  plumage  is  rufous  in  two  (hades  ;• 
the  under  parts  rufous  white:  the  feathers  on  the  crown 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  and  pretty  long,  with  rufous 
tips,  and  fome  of  them  margined  with  rufous  :  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  rufous  grey  ;  down  the 
(hafts  deep  brown :  back  and  rump  the  fame  ;  each 
feather  tipped  with  a  rufous  fpot :  on  each  feather  or 
the  throat  and  neck  is  a  tranfverfe  brownifh  line  near 
the  end  :  the  under  tail  coverts  are  rufous  :  the  quills 
are  grey  brown,  edged  with  rufous,  and  a  fpot  of  the 
fame  at  the  tips :  the  tail  is  near  fix  inches  long,  much 
cuneated;  the  outer  feathers  only  half  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones;  colour  of  it  the  fame  as  the  quills;  fome 
of  the  upper  coverts  reach  to  near  two^thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  tail :  the  legs  are  afli-colour  ;  the  claws' 
greyifli  brown.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. — BufFon  men¬ 
tions  a  variety  of  this  by  the  name  of  rail-bird.  It  is- 
much  the  fame  in  fize,  but  has  lefs  rufous,  being  grey 
in  the  place  of  that  colour  :.  the  fide  tail-feathers  have 
white  tips :  the  throat  is  pale  grey  ;  under  the  body 
white  ;  the  tail  a  trike  longer  than  in  the  other. 
Whether  a  variety  or  different  fex,  is  not  knov/n.  This< 
is  common  at  Cayenne  and  Guiana  ;  and  is  feen  often* 
perched  upon  gates  and  rails,  whence  its  name ;  and 
when  in  this  fituation  continually  moves  its  tail.  Thefe* 
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'acumbcr,  are  not  very  wild  birds,  yet  do  not  form  themfelves 
Cuomiis.  jnt0  troops,  although  numbers  are  often  found  in  the 
7  fame  diflrift :  nor  do  they  frequent  the  thick  woods 
like  many  of  the  genus. 

9.  The  eayanus,  or  Cayenne  cuckow,  is  the  fize  of 
a  blackbird  :  the  bill  is  grey  brown,  above  an  inch 
long,  and  a  little  bent  at  the  tip  :  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  is  purplifh  chefnut  ;  beneath, 
the  fame,  but  paler  :  the  quills  are  the  fame  as  the 
upper  parts,  tipped  with  brown  :  the  tail  is  the  fame  ; 
near  the  end  black,  and  tipped  with  white;  it  is  much 
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white  l  urky  cucumber,  is  a  fmooth -rinded  fruit,  from  Cucumis. 

10  to  15  inches  long,  without  prickles.  (7.)  The  - v—1 

large  fmooth  green  Roman  cucumber  is  a  very  targe 
and  long  fmooth  green  fruit  produced  from  a  ftrong 
growing  plant.  (8.)  The  long  white  prickly  Dutch 
cucumber,  is  a  white  fruit  8  or  10  inches  long,  fet 
with  fmall  black  prickles;  the  plants  are  but  bad  bear- 
ers  in  this  country. 

2.  The  chata,  or  round-leaved  Egyptian  cucumber. 
According  to  Mr  Haffelquift,  this  grows  in  the  fertile* 
earth  near  Cairo  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and. 


J  J  '  it  la  muui  wun  near  v^airo  alter  the  inundation  ot  the  Nile  and 
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it  goes  by  the  name  of  pLiye,  or  devil. 
give  it  that  name  as  a  bird  of  ill 


The  natives 

as  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  The  fiefh 
tney  will  not  touch  ;  and  indeed  not  without  reafon, 
as  it  is  very  had  and  lean.  It  is  a  very  tarne  fpecies, 
fuffenng  itfelf  to  be  alinod  touched  by  the  hand  be¬ 
fore  it  offers  to  efcape.  Its  flight  is  almofl  like  that 
of  a  king  sfiflier ;  -frequents  the  borders  of  rivers,  on 
the  low  branches  ;  feeas  on  infedls  ;  often  wa^s  its  tail 
on  changing  place. 

There  are  37  other  fpecies,  which  inhabit  different 


The  fruit  is  a  little  watery  ;  the  flefli  almofl  of  The* 
fame  fubflance  with  the  melons ;  it  tafles  fomewhat 
fweet  and  cool ;  but  is  far  from  being  as  cool  as  the* 
water-melons.  This  the  grandees  and  Europeans 
in  Egypt  cat  as  the  mofl  pleafant  fruit  they  find,  and 
that  from  which  they  have  the  lead  to  apprehend.  It  is 
the  mofl  excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known. 

The  four  firfl  varieties  of  the  cucumis  fativa  are  thofe 
chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country.  They  are  raifed  at 
three  different  feafons  of  the  year:  1.  on  hot-beds. 


r  t  \ - 7  umcicut  mice  umerent  leaions  ot  tne  vear :  1  on  Imt-heHc 

bytL0ftlteogf0thetaildande  P™cipa%  dl'jli '^g^d  for  early  fruit ;  2.  under  bell,  or  hand-glaffes,  for  the 
D}  tne  in  ape  ot  tlie  tail  and  variations  in  colour.  midd  e  rrnn  •  ^  rm  . „  ~ . 5  t  •  ,  •  r 
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by  the  (nape  of  the  tail  and  variations  in  colour. 

CUCUMBER,  in  botany.  See  Cucumis. 

CUCUMIS,  the  Cucumber  :  A  genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
34th  older,  Cucurbit  ace# .  *1  he  male  calyx  is  quinque- 

dentated,  the  corolla  quinquepartite  ;  'the  filaments 
three.  The  female  calyx  is  quinquedentated,  the  corolla 
quinquepartite,  the  piftil  trifid  ;  the  fides  of  the  apple 
fharp-pointed.  In  this  genus  Linnseus  includes  alfo 
the  MEL°N;  (fee  that  article).  There  are  ii  fpecies, 
g!  which  the  following  are  the  mofl  remarkable. 

1.  The  fativa,  or  common  cucumber,  hath  roots 
compofed  of  numerous,  long,  flender,  white  fibres  ; 
long  flender  ftalks,  very  branchy  at  their  joints,  trail¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  or  climbing  by  their  clafpers,  a- 
dorned  at  every  joint  by  large  angular  leaves  on  long 
eredt  footilalks,  with  numerous  and  monopetalous  bell 


middle  crop  ;  3.  on  the  common  ground,  which  is  for 
a  late  crop,  or  to  pickle.  The  cucumbers  which  are 
ripe  before  April  are  unwholefome;  being  raifed  wholly 
by  the  heat  of  the  dung  without  the  abidance  of  the 
fun.  Thofe  raifed  in  April  are  good,  and  are  raffed* 
in  the  following  manner. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  a  quantity  of' 
frefh  horfe-dung  mull  be  procured  with  the  litter  a- 
mong  it ;  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  fea-coal  afhes 
fhould  be  added  to  it.  In  four  or  five  days  the  dung 
will  begin  to  heat ;  at  which  time  a  little  of  it  may 
be  drawn,  flat  on  the  outfide,  and  covered  with  two 
inches  thicknefs  of  good  earth  :  this  mull  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glafs  ;  and  after  two  days,  when  the  earth 
is  warm,  the  feeds  mull  be  Town  on  it,  covered  with* 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frefh  earth,  and  the  glafs  then 
fet  on  again.  .The  glafs  mud  be  covered  with  a  mat 

(hnnrA  '  r  ;; . . . .  l^n-  at  night,  and  in  four  days  the  young;  plants  will  an- 

J  flT  TJyC'OW  C0l°u,r’.  f“?c<;ec!ed  by  oblong  pear.  When  thefe  are  feen,  the  reft  of  the  dung  m4 
rough  fruit.  The  varieties  of  th.s  k.nd  are.  ( i.)  The  be  made  up  into  a  bed  for  one  or  more  lights.  This 


rough  fruit.  The  varieties  of  this  kind  are,  ( i.)  The 
common,  rough  green  prickly  cucumber;  a  mkldle- 
hzed  fruit,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  having  a 
dark-green  rough  rind,  clofely  fet  with  very  fmall 
prickles ;  the  plant  is  of  the  hardied  fort,  but  does 
not  fhow  its  fruit  early.  (2.)  The  fhort  green  prick- 
y  cucumber  is  about  three  or  four  inches  long  ;  the 
nud  rather  fmooth,  and  fet.  with  final!  black  prickles. 
It  is  valuable  chiefly  for  being  one  of  the  earlied  and 
uirdied  .orts.  (3.  )■  The  long  green  prickly  cucumber, 
grows  from  fix  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  rather 
thinly  fet  with  prickles.  And  as  there  is  an  early  and 


1  .  1  10  a11  C<UA)  anu  Limes  ,  dim  uie  water  ulccl  ror  this  tuirnofe  in 

.  cucumber,  it  is  confiderably  the  bed  variety  for  fet  on  the  dung  till  it  becomes  as  warm  as  the 
the  main  crops,  both  in  the  r,™.  .  .  w aim  as  tne 


the  main  crops,  both  in  the  frames  and  hand-glafs, 
as  well  as  in  the  open  ground  for  pricklers.  Of  this 
there  is  another  variety  with  white  fruit.  ( 4. )  The  early 
green  clufter  cucumber  is  a  fhortilh  fruit,  remarkable  for 
gj  owing  in  chillers,  and  appearing  early,  (y.)  The 
*ong  fmooth  green  Turky  cucumber,  is  a  fmooth 
green-rinded  fruit,  growing  from  io  to  15  inches  in 
fI1gth,  without  prickles.  The  plants  are  drong 
growers,  with  very  large  leaves.  (6.)  The  long  fmooth 


mull  be  three  feet  thick,  beat  clofe  together,  and  co¬ 
vered  three  inches  deep,  with  fine  frefh  earth  ;  the 
frame  mud  then  be  put  on,  and  covered  at  night,  or 
m  bad  weather,  with  mats.  When  the  earth"  is  hot 
enough,  the  young  plants  from  under  the  bell  mud  be 
removed  into  it,  and  fet  two  inches  didauce.  The 
glades  mud  be  now  and  then  a  little  raifed,  to  give 
air  to  the  plants,  and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the* 
wet  from  the  fleam  of  the  dung  from  dropping  down 
upon  them.  The  plants  mud  be  watered  at  proper 
tunes;  and  the  water  ufed  for  this  purpofe  mud  be 
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the  frame  :  and  as  the  young  plants  in  create  in  bulk,, 
they  mult  be  earthed  up,  which  will  give  them  great 
additional  ftrength.  If  the  bed  is  not  hot  enough;, 
fome  frefh  litter  (hould  be  laid  round  its  fides:  and  if 
too  hot,  fome  holes  fhould  be  bored  into  feveral  parts 
of  it  with  a  flake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat ;  and 
when  the  bed  is  thus  brought  to  a  proper  coolnefs,  the 
holes  are  to  be  flopped  up  again  with  frefh  dung; 
\\  hen  thefe  plants  begin  to  flioot  their  third  or  rough 

leaf,. 
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Gucomii.  leaf,  another  bed  muff  be  prepared  for  them  like  the 
'  ftrft;  and  wlien  it  is  properly  warm  through  the  earth, 
the  plants  of  the  other  bed  muft  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  this,  in  which  there  mult  be  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  each  light,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  nine 
inches  over,  filled  with  light  and  fine  frelh  earth  laid 
hollow  in  form  of  a  bafon:  in  each  of  thefe  holes  there 
muft  be  fet  four  plants :  thefe  muft  be,  for  two  or 
three  days,  fhaded  from  the  fun,  that  they  may  take 
firm  root  ;  after  which  they  muft  have  all  the  fun 
they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  frefh  air,  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  When  the  plants  are  four  or 
five  inches  high,  they  mull  be  gently  pegged  down 
towards  the  earth,  in  directions  as  different  from  one 
another  as  may  be  ;  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  a 
month  after  this  the  flowers  will  appear,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  ft  he  glaffes  fhould 
now  be  carefully  covered  at  night ;  and  in  the  day¬ 
time  the  whole  plants  fhould  be  gently  fprinkled  with 
water.  "Thefe  will  produce  fruit  till  about  midfiim- 
mer ;  at  which  time  the  fecond  crop  will  come  in  to 
fupply  their  place  :  thefe  are  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require  fo 
much  care  and  trouble.  This  fecond  crop  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cucumbers  of  the  laft  crop, 
and  for  pickling,  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  May, 
when  the  weather  is  fettled  :  thefe  are  fown  in  holes 
dug  to  a  little  depth,  and  filled  up  with  fine  earth,  fo 
as  to  be  left  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  ;  eight  or  nine 
feeds  being  put  into  one  hole.  Thefe  will  come  up 
in  five  or  fix  days ;  and  till  they  are  a  week  old,  are 
in  great  danger  from  the  fparrows.  After  this  they 
require  only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered 
now  and  then,  ft  here  fhould  be  only  five  plants  left 
at  firft  in  each  hole;  and  when  they  are  giown  a  little 
farther  up,  the  word  of  thefe  is  to  be  pulled  up,  that 
there  may  finally  remain  only  four.  The  plants  of 
this  crop  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  in  July. 

ftftie  cucumber  is  taken  in  .great  cities  by  the  lower 
people  as  nourifhment;  but  by  the  better  fort  is  chiefly 
ufed  as  a  refrigerant,  or  condiment,  to  accompany 
animal  food*  They  have  a  bland  inbpid  juice,  with¬ 
out  acidity  or  fweetnefs,  approaching,  as  appears  by 
their  ripening,  to  a  farinaceous  matter.  When  ufed 
green  they  have  no  nourifhment,  fo  they  are  only  to 
be  ufed  in  the  fummer  feafon  and  by  the  fedentary. 
Although  cucumbers  are  neither  fweet  nor  acid,  yet 
they  are  confiderablv  acefcent,  and  fo  produce  flatu¬ 
lency,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  &c.  "Their  coldnefs  and  fla¬ 
tulency  may  be  likewife  in  part  attributed  to  tlie  firrn- 
nefs  of  their  texture.  They  have  been  difeharged 
with  little  change  from  the  ftomach,  after  being  de¬ 
tained  there  for  q.8  hours.  By  this  means,  thercfcie, 
their  acidity  is  greatly  increafed.  Hence  oil  and  pep¬ 
per,  the  condiments  commonly  employed,  are  very 
ufefnl  to  check  their  fermentation.  We.  have  lately 
ufed  another  condiment,  viz.  the  fkin,  which  is  bitter, 
and  may  therefore  fupply  the  place  of  aromatics  ;  but 
fhould  only  be  ufed  when  young. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  fpecies  which  are  pro¬ 
per  for  the  table,  this  genus  affords  alfo  two  articles 
for  the  materia  medica. 
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1.  The  elaterium  of  the  fliops,  is  the  lnfpifTated 
ftecula  of  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  wild  cucumber,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  the  afs’s  cucumber.  It  comes  to  this  country 
from  Spain  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  is  very  common.  It  is  brought  to  us  in 
fmall  flat  whitifh  lumps  or  cakes  that  are  dry,  and 
break  eafily  between  the  fingers.  It  is  of  an  acrid, 
bitter,  and  naufeous  tafte,  and  has  a  ftrong  offenfive 
fmell  when  newly  made  :  but  thefe,  as  well  as  its 
other  qualities,  it  lofes  after  being  kept  fome  time. 
Elaterium  is  a  very  violent  purge  and  vomit,  and  is 
now  ver/  feldom  ufed.  The  plant  is  commonly  called 
fpirting  cucumber,  from  its  calling  out  its  feeds  with 
great  violence,  together  with  the  vifeid  juice  in  which 
they  are  lodged,  if  touched  when  ripe;  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  noli  me 
tangere ,  or  “  touch  me  not.” 

2.  The  colocynthis,  the  colocynth,  coloqnintida,  or 
bitter  apple  of  the  {hops,  is  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo 
and  the  ifland  of  Crete,  ftftie  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
large,  placed  alternate,  almoft  round,  and  ftand  upon 
footftalks  four  inches  long.  "The  flowers  are  white  ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fruit  of  the  gourd  kind,  of  the 
fize  of  a  large  apple,  and  which  is  yellow  when  ripe. 
The  fhelly  orhufky  ontfide  inclofes  a  bitter  pulp  inter- 
fperfed  with  flattifh  feeds.  If  a  hole  is  made  in  one 
of  thefe  ripe  gourds,  and  a  glafs  of  rum  poured  in, 
and  fuffered  to  remain  24  hours,  it  proves  a  power¬ 
ful  purgative.  The  pulp  itfelf  dried  and  powdered  is 
commonly  ufed  as  a  purgative  in  this  country,  but  is 
one  of  the  moft  draft ic  and  difagreeable  we  know.  If 
taken  in  a  large  dofe,  it  not  only  often  brings  away 
blood,  but  produces  colics,  convulfions,  ulcers  in  the 
bowels,  and  fatal  fuper-purgations.  The  moft  effec¬ 
tual  corrector  of  thefe  virulent  qualities  is  to  triturate 
it  finely  with  fugar  or  fweet  almonds. 

CUCURBIT,  the  name  of  a  chemical  veffel  em¬ 
ployed  in  diftillation,  when  covered  with  its  head.  Its 
name  comes  from  its  lengthened  fhape,  by  which  it 
refembles  a  gourd:  fome  cucurbits,  however,  are  fhal- 
low,  and  wide-mouthed.  They  are  made  of  copper, 
tin,  glafs,  and  ftene-ware,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fub  fiances  to  be  diltilled.  A  cucurbit,  provided 
with  its  capital,  conllitutes  the  veffel  for  diftillation 
called  an  alembic. 

CUCURBITA,  the  Gourd,  andPoMPiON:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  34th  order,  Cucurlitacea .  "The  calyx  of  the 
male  is  quinquedentated  %  the  corolla  quinqudid  ;  the 
filaments  three.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is  quinque¬ 
dentated  ;  the  corolla  quinquefid;  the  piflil  quinqueiid  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  apple  with  a  tumid  margin.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

1.  The  lagenaria,  or  bottle  gourd,  rifes  with  thick 
trailing  downy  {talks,  branching  into  many  fpreading 
runners.  "Thefe  extend  along  the  ground  fometimes 
1 5  or  20  feet  in  length.  "The  leaves  are  large,  round- 
ifh,  heart-fhaped,  indented,  and  woolly,  ftftie  flowers 
are  large  and  white,  fucceeded  by  long  incurvated 
wliitifh  yellow  fruit,  obtaining  from  about  two  to  five 
or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  from  about  nine  to  24  inches 
in  circumference,  having  a  ligneous  and  durable  (hell. 

2.  ftftie  papo  or  pompion,  commonly  called  pump¬ 
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urbita.  km,  hath  rtrong,  trailing,  rough  ftalks,  branching 

v—  into  numerous  runners.  Thefe  are  much  larger  than 
the  former,  extending  from  10  to  40  or  50  vfect 
each  way.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  large,  round- 
ifh,  lobated,  rough  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
flowers  ar  fucceeded  by  large,  round,  fmooth  fruit, 
of  different  forms  and  fixes  5  fome  as  big  as  a 
peck,  others  as  big  as  half  a  bufhel  meafure  ;  fome 
confidently  lefs,  and  others  not  exceeding  the  bulk 
of  an  orange  ;  ripening  to  a  yellow,  and  fometimes 
to  a  whitifh  colour.  This  fpecies  is  the  mofl  hardy 
of  any,  as  well  as  the  mod  extenfive  in  their  growth. 
A  Angle  plant,  if  properly  encouraged,  will  overfpread 
10  or  15  roods  of  ground,  and  produce  a  great  number 
of  fruit,  which,  when  young,  are  generally  a  mixture 
between  a  deep  blue  and  pale  white,  but  change  as 
they  increafe  in  bulk. 

3.  The  verrucofa,  or  warted  gourd,  hath  trailing 
ftalks  very  branchy,  and  running  upon  the  ground  10 
or  1 5  feet  each  way  ;  large  lobated  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  knobby,  warted  white 
fruit,  of  moderate  fize. 

4.  The  melopepo,  erect  gourd,  or  fquafh.  This 
rifes  with  an  creCt  rtrong  (talk  feveral  feet  high,  rare' 

^  ly  fending  forth  fide-runners,  but  becoming  bufhy  dp- 
ward.  It  is  adorned  with  large  lobated  leaves  ;  and 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  deprefted  knotty  fruit, 
both  white  and  yellow,  commonly  of  a  moderate  fize. 

5.  The  lignofa,  ligneous  (helled  gourd,  often  called 
calabafh.  This  hath  trailing  ftalks,  branching  into 
runners,  which  extend  far  every  way  ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  lobated,  and  rough  ;  the  flowers  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  fmooth  fruit  of  a  moderate  fize, 
with  hard  woody  fhelis.  Of  all  thefe  fpccies  there  are 
a  great  many  varieties,  and  the  fruit  of  every  fpecies 
is  obferved  to  be  furprifingly  apt  to  change  its  form. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  of  gourds  and  pompions, 
with  their  refpedtive  varieties,  are  raifed  from  feed 
fown  annually  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  either 
with  or  without  the  help  of  artificial  heat.  But  the 
plants  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  till  about  a  month  old, 
produce  fruit  a  month  or  fix  weeks  earlier  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  and  ripen  proportionably  fooner.  The  firft 
fpecies  particularly  will  fcarce  ever  produce  tolerably 
fized  fruit  in  this  country  without  the  treatment  a- 
bove  mentioned. 

Ufes.  In  this  country  thefe  plants  are  cultivated 
cmly  for  curiofity ;  but  in  the  places  where  they  are 
natives,  they  anfwer  many  important  purpofes.  In 
both  the  Indies,  bottle-gourds  are  very  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  fold  in  the  markets.  They  make  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  the  common  people,  particularly  in  the 
warm  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  call  this  kind  of  gourd  charrah.  It  grows  com¬ 
monly  on  the  mountains  in  thefe  defarts.  The  na¬ 
tives  boil  and  feafon  it  with  vinegar  ;  and  fometimes, 
filling  the  (hell  with  rice  and  meat,  make  a  kind  of 
pudding  of  it.  The  hard  fhell  is  ufed  for  holding  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fome  of  them  are  capacious  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  22  gallons  ;  thefe,  however,  are  very  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  fruit  of  the  pompion  likewife  conftitutes 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  during 
the  hot  months,  in  thofe  places  where  they  grow.  If 
gathered  when  not  much  bigger  than  a  hen  or  goofe 
egg,  and  properly  feafoned  with  butter,  vinegar,  & c. 


they  make  a  tolerable  good  fauce  for  butcher’s  meat,  Cucurbita- 
and  are  alfo  ufed  in  foups.  In  England  they  are  feldom  cese 
ufed  till  grown  to  maturity.  A  hole  is  then  made  in  ]l 
one  fide,  through  which  the  pulp  is  fcooped  out;  after  Cud _a  °re/ 
being  diverted  of  the  feeds,  it  is  mixed  with  flietd  ap-  V  * 
pies,  milk,  fugar,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  thus  a  kind 
of  pudding  is  made.  The  whole  is  then  baked  in  the 
oven,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  a  pumkin  pye.  For  this 
purpofe  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  many  places  of 
England  by  the  country  people,  who  raife  them  upon 
old  dung  hills.  The  third  fpecies  is  alfo  ufed  in  North 
America  for  culinary  purpofes.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
when  about  half  grown,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  fauce  to 
butcher’s  meat.  The  fquafhes  are  alfo  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  by  fome  people  erteemed  delicate 
eating. 

CUCURBITACEJE,  the  name  of  the  54th  order 
in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding 
of  plants  which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external  figure, 
habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities.  This  order  con¬ 
tains  the  following  genera,  viz.  gronovia,  melothria, 
palfiflora,  anguria,  bryonia,  cucumis,  cucurbita,  fevil* 
lea,  momordica,  ficyos,  trichofanthes. 

CUCURUCU,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  ferpent 
found  in  America,  growing  10  or  12  feet  long.  It  is 
alfo  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  ftrongly  variegated  with  black  fpots, 
which  are  irregularly  mixed  among  the  yellow,  and 
often  have  fpots  of  yellow  within  them.  It  is  a  very 
poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives  ; 
but  its  flefli  is  a  very  rich  food,  and  much  erteemed 
among  them,  when  properly  prepared. 

CUD,  fometimes  means  the  infide  of  the  throat  in 
beads  ;  but  generally  the  food  that  they  keep  there, 
and  chew  over  again.  See  Comparative  Anatomy* 
n°  92—94. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  in  India,  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  very  near 
the  place  where  Fort  St  David  once  rtood.  N.  Lat.  1  x. 

30.  E.  Long.  79.  53.  30.  This  place  was  reduced  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1781  ;  and  in  1783  underwent 
a  fevere  fiege  by  the  Rritirti  forces  commanded  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Stuart.  At  this  time  it  was  become  the  princi¬ 
pal  place  of  arms  held  by  the  enemy  on  that  coart: 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  fortify¬ 
ing  it  ;  and  it  was  garrifoned  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  bed  forces  of  France,  well  provided  with  artil¬ 
lery,  and  every  thing  necertary  for  making  a  vigorous 
defence. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  fiege,  they 
had  conftru6ted  ftrong  lines  of  defence  all  along  the 
fort,  excepting  one  place  where  the  town  was  covered 
by  a  wood,  fuppofed  to  be  inacceflible.  Through  this 
wood,  however,  General  Stua  •  began  to  cut  his  way  ; 
on  which  the  befieged  began  to  draw  a  line  of  fortifi¬ 
cation  within  that  alfo.  The  Britifh  commander  then 
determined  to  attack  thefe  fortifications  before  they 
were  quite  completed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  by  the  troops  under  General  Bruce. 

The  grenadiers  affailed  a  redoubt  which  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  them,  but  were  obliged  to  retire  ;  on  which  the 
whole  army  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  lines.  The 
French  defended  themfelves  with  refolntion ;  and  as 
both  parties  charged  each  othsr  with  fixed  bayonets, 
a  dreadful  daughter  enfued.  At  laft  the  Britifh  were 
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'CutUalore  ebliged  to  retreat ;  but  the  French  having  imprudent- 
ly  come  out  of  their  lines  to  purfue  them,  were  in 

l  U  y°rth  their  turn  defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  lines 
they  had  conHrudled  with  fo  much  pains  and  fo 
gallantly  defended.  The  lofs  on  the  part  of  the 
Britifh  amounted  to  near  1000  killed  and  wounded, 
one  half  of  whom  were  Europeans  ;  and  that  of  the 
French  was  not  lefs  than  600. 

Though  the  Britifli  proved  vi&orious  in  this  con- 
ten,  yet  the  vidlory  coH  fo  dear  that  there  was  not  now 
a  fufficient  number  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  any  ef¬ 
fect.  The  troops  alfo  became  fickly;  and  their  Hrength 
diminifhed  fo  much,  that  the  befieged  formed  a  deflgn 
of  not  only  obliging  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  of 
totally  deftroying  them.  For  this  purpofe  4000  men 
was  landed  from  the  fquadron  commanded  by  M. 
-Suffrein  j  and  the  conduft  of  the  enterprife  committed 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Damas,  an  experienced  and  valiant 
officer.  On  the  25th  of  June  1783,  lie  fallied  out  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Aquitaine,  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  belt  in  the  French  fervice,  and  of  which 
lie  was  colonel ;  with  other  troops  fele&ed  from  the 
braveH  of  the  garrifon.  The  attack  was  made  by 
day-break  ;  but  though  the  Britifh  were  at  firft  put 
into  fome  diforder,  they  quickly  recovered  themfelves, 
and  not  only  repnlfed  the  enemy,  but  purfued  them  fo 
warmly,  that  the  Chevalier  de  Damas  himfelf  was  killed 
with  about  2CO  of  his  countrymen,  and  as  many  taken 
prifoners. 

This  engagement  was  attended  with  one  of  the 
mod  remarkable  circumHances  that  happened  during 
the  whole  war,  viz.  A  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  en¬ 
countering  the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with 
lixed  bayonets,  and  overcoming  them.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  bravery  was  not  only  noticed  with  due  applaufe, 
but  procured  for  that  corps  a  provilion  for  themfelves 
and  families  from  the  prefidencies  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed.  No  other  operation  of  any  confequence  took 
place  during  the  fiege,  which  was  now  foon  ended  by 
the  news  of  peace  having  taken  place  between  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers  of  Europe. 

CUDDY,  in  a  firH-rate  man  of  war,  is  a  place  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  captain  lieutenant’s  cabin  and  the 
quarter-deck ;  and  divided  into  partitions  for  the  ma¬ 
iler  and  other  officers.  It  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  ca- 
•bin  near  the  Hern  of  a  lighter  or  barge  of  burden. 

CUDWEED,  in  botany.  See  Gnaphalium. 

CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  17th  century.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1657  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  nominated  by  a 
committee  of  the  parliament  to  be  confulted  about  the 
Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  In  1678  he  publifhed 
his  True  IntelleBual  Syjlem  of  the  Univerfe  ;  a  work 
which  met  with  great  <vpofition.  He  likewife. publish¬ 
ed  a  treat ife,  intitled,  Deus  jiiftificatus :  or,  “  The  di¬ 
vine  goodnefs  of  God  vindicated,  againH  the  aftertions 
of  abfolute  and  unconditionate  reprobation.”  He  em¬ 
braced  the  mechanical  or  eorpufcular  philofophy  :  but 
with  regard  to  the  Deity,  fpirits,  genii,  and  ideas,  he 
followed  the  Platonills.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in 
1688.  The  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  obferves,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  meet 
with  a  greater  ftore-houfe  of  ancient  literature  than  the 
“  InteUedlual  Syllem ;”  and  various  writers,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  have  been  indebted  to  it  for  .an  appearance  of 
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learning  which  they  might  not  othenvife  have  been 
able  to  maintain.  That  Dr  Cudworth  was  fanciful  in 
fome  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he  was  too  devoted  a 
follower  of  Plato  and  the  Platonills,  will  feareely  be 
denied  even  by  thofe  who  are  moll  fenlible  of  his  gene¬ 
ral  merit.  The  reflections  that  have  been  call  upon  fuch 
a  man  as  the  author,  by  bigotted  waiters,  are  altogether 
contemptible.  It  is  the  lot  of  diltinguilhed  merit  to 
be  thus  treated.  Lord  Shaftelbury,  fpeaking  on  this 
fubjedl,  has  given  an  honourable  tellimony  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Dr  Cudworth.  u  You  know  (fays  his  lord- 
ffiip)  the  common  fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear 
fair  authors.  What  was  that  pious  and  learned  man’s 
cafe,  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  Syllem  of  the  Unj- 
verfe  ?  I  confefs  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  confider, 
that  though  the  whole  world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with 
his  capacity  and  learning,  than  with  lus  fmcerity  in 
the  caufe  of  Deity  ;  yet  he  was  accufed  of  giving  the 
upper  hand  to  the  AtheiH,  for  having  only  Hated  their 
reafons,  and  thofe  of  their  adverfaries,  fairly  together.” 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr  Birch,  that  Dr  Cudworth’s 
Intellectual  Syflem  of  the  Univerfe  has  raifed  him  a 
reputation,  to  which  nothing  can  add  but  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  other  writings  Hill  extant  in  mannfeript. 
That  thefe  writings  are  very  valuable  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  We  may  be  allured  that  they  difplay  a  great 
compafs  of  fentiment  and  a  great  extent  of  learning. 
Neverthelefs,  from  their  voluminous  quantity,  from  the 
abilrufenefs  of  the  fubjeCts  they  treat  upon,  and  from 
the  revolutions  of  literary  tafle  and  opinion,  it  is  mo¬ 
rally  certain  that  the  publication  of  them  would  not 
be  fuccefsful  in  the  prefent  age.  Mr  Cudworth’s 
daughter  Damaris,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Mafham 
of  Oates  in  EfTex,  was  a  lady  of  genius  and  learning ; 
Hie  had  a  great  friendlhip  for  Mr  Locke,  who  relided 
feveral  years  at  her  lioufe  at  Oates,  where  he  died  in 
1 704- 

CUE,  an  item  or  innuendo ,  given  to  the  aCtors  on 
the  Hage  what  or  when  to  fpeak.  See  Prompter. 

CUENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Callile,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sierra,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706,  but  retaken 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Xucar,  in  W.  Long.  1.  45.  N.  Lat.  40.  10. 

CUERENHERT  (Theodore  Van),  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  perfon,  was  a  native  of  AmHerdam,  where 
he  was  born  in  1522.  It  appears,  that  early  in  life  he 
travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  but  the  motives  of 
his  journey  are  not  afeertained.  He  was  a  man  of 
fcience,  and,  according  to  report,  a  good  poet.  The 
filler  arts  at  firH  he  conlTdered  as  an  amufement  only  ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was,  it  feems,  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  engraving  alone  for  his  fupport.  And  though 
the  different  Hudies  in  which  he  employed  his  time 
prevented  his  attachment  to  this  profeffion  being  fo 
clofe  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  at  laH  the  marks 
of  genius  are  difeoverable  in  his  works.  They  are 
flight,  and  haflily  executed  with  thegraver  alone  ;  but 
in  an  open  carelefs  Hyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  refemble  de- 
flgns  made  with  a  pen.  He  was  ellabliflied  at  Iiaer- 
lern  ;  and  there  purfuing  his  favourite  Hudies  in  litera¬ 
ture,  he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  fecretary  to  that 
town,  from  whence  he  was  fent  feveral  times  as  am- 
baffador  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  addref- 
fed  a  famous  manifeHo,  which  that  prince  publifhed 
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in  1 566.  Had  he  (lopped  here,  It  had  been  well ; 
but  directing  his  thoughts  Into  a  different  channel,  he 
r  undertook  an  argument  as  dangerous  as  it  was  abfurd. 
He  maintained,  that  all  religious  communications  were 
corrupted  ;  and  that,  without  a  fupernatural  million, 
accompanied  with  miracles,  no  perfcn  had  a  right  to 
adminifter  in  any  religious  office  :  he  therefore  pro¬ 
nounced  that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  Chri- 
llian  who  would  enter  any  place  of  public  worfhip. 
This  he  not  only  advanced  in  words,  but  drove  to  (how 
the  (incerity  of  his  belief  by  pradlice  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  would  not  communicate  with  either  Protedant 
or  Papid.  His  woiks  were  publiflied  in  three  volumes 
folio  in  1630;  and  though  he  was  feveral  times  im- 
prifoned,  and  at  lad  fentenced  to  baniffiment,  yet  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  altered  his  fentiments.  He 
died  at  Dergoude  in  1590,  aged  68  years.  It  is  no 
fmall  addition  to  the  honour  of  this  fmgular  man,  that 
he  was  the  inftrudlor  of  that  judly  celebrated  artid 
Henry  Goltzius.  Cuerenhert  worked  conjointly  with 
the  Galles  and  other  artids,  from  the  defigns  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Hemfkerck.  The  fubje&s  are  from  the  Old  and 
New  Tedament,  and  confift  chiefly  of  middling-fized 
plates  lengthwife.  He  alfo  engraved  feveral  fubjedls 
from  Franc.  Floris. 

CUERPO.  To  Walk  in  cuerpo ,  is  a  Spanilh  phrafe 
for  going  without  a  cloak  ;  or  without  all  the  formali¬ 
ties  of  a  full  drefs. 

CUFF  (Henry),  the  unfortunate  fecretary  of  the 
Unfortunate  earl  of  Effex,  was  born  at  Hinton  St 
George  in  Somerfetfhire,  about  the  year  1560,  of  a 
genteel  family,  who  were  poffdTed  of  conliderable  e- 
dates  in  that  county.  In  1576,  he  was  entered  of  Tri¬ 
nity  college  Oxford ;  where  he  foon  acquired  confi- 
derable  reputation  as  a  Grecian  and  difputant.  He 
obtained  a  fellowffiip  in  the  above-mentioned  college  ; 
but  was  afterwards  expelled  for  fpeaking  difrefpe&ful- 
ly  of  the  founder  (a).  He  was,  however,  foon  after 
admitted  of  Meiton  college;  of  which,  in  1586,  he 
was  ele£led  probationer,  and  in  1588  fellow.  In  this 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  mader  of  arts.  Some  time 
after  he  was  ele&ed  Greek  profeffor,  and  in  1594  proc¬ 
tor  of  the  univerfity.  When  he  left  Oxford  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  means  of 
his  introdu&ion  to  the  earl  of  Effex.  When  that  no¬ 
bleman  waS  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr  Cuff 
was  appointed  his  fecretary,  and  continued  intimately 
connected  with  his  lorddiip  until  his  confinement  in 
the  tower ;  and  he  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  ad- 
vifed  thofe  violent  meafures  which  ended  in  their  mu¬ 
tual  deftru&ion.  The  earl  indeed  confeffed  as  much 
before  his  execution,  and  charged  him  to  his  face  with 
being  the  author  of  all  hi3  misfortunes.  Mr  Cuff  was 
tried  for  higli-treafon,  convi£led,  and  executed  at  Ty¬ 
burn  on  the  30th  of  March  1601.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  Camden,  fpeak  of  him  in  very 
harfh  terms.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 
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abilities.  He  wrote  two  books  ;  the  one  intitled,  The 
Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man’s  Life  ;  the  other, 
De  Rebus  Gejlis  in  Santto  Concilio  Nicano .  The  firft 
was  publifhed  after  his  death  ;  the  fecond  is  dill  in  ma* 
nufeript. 

CUJAS  (James )>  in  Latin  Cujacius ,  the  bed  civi¬ 
lian  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Touloufe,  of  obfeure  pa* 
rents,  in  1520.  He  learned  polite  literature  and  hi- 
dory ;  and  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  ancient 
laws,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary  reputation 
at  Touloufe,  Cahors,  Bourges,  and  Valence,  in  Dau- 
phine.  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited 
him  to  Turin,  and  gave  him  fingnlar  marks  of  his  e- 
deem.  Cujas  afterwards  refilled  very  advantageous 
offers  from  Pope  Gregory  Xlll.  who  was  defirons  of 
having  him  teach  at  Bologna  :  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
fix  at  Bourges,  where  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of 
fcholars  ;  whom  he  not  only  took  great  pleafure  in 
indru&ing,  but  abided  with  his  fubdance,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  being  called  the  Father  of  his  Scholars .  He 
died  at  Bourges  in  1590,  aged  70.  His  works  are  in 
high  edeem  among  civilians. 

CUJAVA,  a  territory  of  Great  Poland,  having  on 
the  north  the  duchy  of  Pruffia,  011  the  wed  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Kali(k,  on  the  fouth  thofe  of  Licici  and  Ra- 
^a,  and  on  the  wed  that  of  Ploczko.  It  contains 
two  palatinates,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Inow- 
loez  and  Bred  ;  as  felfo  Uladiflaw,  the  capital  of  the 
didr  ia. 

CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made  of 
iron  plate,  well  hammered,  ferving.  to  cover  the  body, 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind. 
Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  cuore ,  “  heart  becaufe  it  covers  that  part  ; 
others  from  the  French  cuir,  or  the  Latin  corium, 
66  leather whence  coriaceous  :  becaufe  defenfive  arms 
were  originally  made  of  leather.  The  cuiraffe  was  not 
brought  into  ufe  till  about  the  year  1300,  though  they 
were  known  both  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  different  forms. 

CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with  cuiraffes,  as 
mod  of  the  Germans  are  :  The  French  have  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  cuiraffiers  ;  but  we  have  had  none  in  the  Bri- 
tiffi  army  finee  the  revolution. 

CULDEES,  in  church-hidory,  a  fort  of  monkifli 
prieds,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Be¬ 
ing  remarkable  for  the  religious  exercifes  of  preaching 
and  praying,  they  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
cult  ores  Dei  ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  culdees . 
They  made  choice  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity  to 
be  their  fpiritual  head,  who  was  afterwards  called  the 
Scots  bifhop. 

CULEMB  ACH,a  di(lri&  or  marquifate  of  the  circle 
of  Fianconia,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  bifiiopric  of  Bamberg  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Nuremberg  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  palatinate 
of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Voight- 
4  G  land 


(a)  The  founder  of  Trinity  college  was  Sir  Thomas  Popb,  who,  it Teems,  would  often  take  a  piece  of  plate 
from  a  friend’  houie,  and  carry'  it  home  concealed  under  his  gown  ;  out  of  fun,  no  doubt.  Cuff,  being  mer¬ 
ry  with  fome  of  his  acquaintance  at  another  College,  happened  to  fay,  alluding  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope’s  ufual 
joke  above  mentioned,  “  A  pox  on  this  beggarly  houfe  !  why,  our  founder  dole  as  much  plate  as  would  build 
fuch  another.”  This  piece  of  wit  was  the  caufe  of  his  expulfion.  The  heads  of  colleges  in  thofe  days  did 
sot  underlland  humour.  Anthony  W ood  was  told  this  (lory  by  Dr  BathuriL 
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eaCukx'h’ ,and  and  p?r*  °f  the  circle  of  UPPer  Saxony.  It  is 

t _ _ l,^«  about  50  mites  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  30 

in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and 
high  mountains  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  latter  are 
thofe  of  Frichtelberg,  all  of  them  covered  with  pine- 
trees.  Here  are  the  fources  of  four  large  rivers,  the 
Maine,  the  Sala,  the  Eger,  and  the  Nab.  This  mar- 
quifate  is  the  upper  part  of  the  burgraviate  of  Nu¬ 
remberg. 

Culembach,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
the  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  the  fame  name.  It 
has  good  fortifications,  and  is  feated  at  the  confluence 
of  two  branches  of  the  river  Maine.  It  was  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  the  Huflites  in  1430,  and  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Nuremberg  in  1573.  E.  Long.  1 1.  28.  N.  Lat. 
50.  12. 

CULtUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  largeft  meafure 
of  capacity  for  things  liquid,  containing  20  amphone, 
or  40  urnne.  It  contained  143  gallons  3  pints,  Englifh 
wine- meafure  ;  and  was  1 1.095  folid  inches. 

CULEX,  the  gnat  ;  a  genus  of  infers  belonging 
to  the  order  of  diptera.  The  mouth  is  formed  by  a 
flexible  fheath,  inclofing  briltles  pointed  like  flings. 
Hate  CL I.  The  antennae  of  the  males  are  filiform  ;  thofe  of  the 
females  feathered.  There  are  feven  fpecies.  Thefe 
infeds,  too  well  known  by  the  fevere  pundures  they 
inflid,  and  the  itchings  thence  ariiing,  afford  a  moft 
interefting  hiftory.  Before  they  turn  to  flying  infeds, 
they  have  been  in  fome  manner  fifties,  under  two  dif- 
"Barbut's  Ge-  fcrent  forms.  You  may  obferve  in  ftagnating  waters, 
veraoflnr  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  winter,  fmall  grubs 
with  their  heads  downwards,  their  hinder-parts  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  ;  from  which  part  arifes  Tideways 
a  kind  of  vent-hole,  or  fmall  hollow  tube  like  a  funnel, 
and  this  is  the  organ  of  refpiration.  The  head  is 
armed  with  hooks,  that  ferve  to  feize  on  infeds  and 
bits  of  grafs  on  which  it  feeds.  On  the  Tides  are  placed 
four  fmall  fins,  by  the  help  of  which  the  infed  fwims 
about,  and  dives  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  larvae  retain 
their  form,  during  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after 
which  period  they  turn  to  chryfalids.  All  the  parts 
of  the  winged  infed  are  diftinguifhable  through  the 
outward  robe  that  fhrouds  them.  The  chryfalids  are 
rolled  up  into  fpirals.  The  fituation  and  fhape  of  the 
windpipe  is  then  altered  ;  it  confifts  of  two  tubes  near 
the  head,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  ftigmata, 
through  which  the  winged  infed  is  one  day  to  breathe. 
Thefe  chryfalids,  conftantly  on  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  order  to  draw  breath,  abftain  now  from  eating  ; 
but  upon  the  leaft  motion  are  feen  to  unroll  themfelves, 
and  plunge  to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  little  paddles 
fituated  at  their  hinder-part.  After  three  or  four  days 
ft  rid  falling,  they  pafs  to  the  ftate  of  gnats.  A  mo¬ 
ment  before,  water  was  its  element ;  but  now,  become 
an  aerial  infed,  he  can  no  longer  exift  in  it.  He  fwells 
his  head,  and  burfts  his  inclofure.  The  robe  he  lately 
wore  turns  to  a  fhip,  of  which  the  infed  is  the  maft 
and  fail..  If  at  the  inftant  the  gnat  difplays  his  wings 
there  arifes  a  breeze,  it  proves  to  him  a  dreadful  hur¬ 
ricane  ;  the  water  gets  into-  the  fhip,  and  the  infed, 
who  is  not  yet  loofened  from  it,  finks  and  is  loft.  But 
in  calm  weather,  the  gnat  forfakes  his  flough,  dries 
himfelf,  flies  into  the  air,  feeks  to  pump  the  alimen¬ 
tary  juice  of  leaves,  or  the  blood  of  man  and  beafts. 
The  fting  which  our  naked  eye  difcovers, Js  but  a  tube, 
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containing  five  or  fix  fpicula  of  exquifitc  minutencfs  *  Culn 
fome  dentated  at  their  extremity  like  the  head  of  an  || 
arrow,  others  fharp-edged  like  razors.  Thefe  fpicula  Cul,ode 
introduced  into  the  veins,  ad  as  pump-fuckers,  into 
which  the  blood  afcends  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  capillary  tubes.  The  infed  injeds  a  fmall  quan. 
tity  of  liquor  into  the  wound,  by  which  the  blood  be¬ 
comes  more  fluid,  and  is  feen  through  the  microfcope 
pafftng  through  thofe  fpicula.  The  animal  fwells^ 
grows  red,  and  does  not  quit  its  hold  till  it  lias  gorged 
itfelf.  1  he  liquor  it  has  injeded  caufes  by  its  ferment¬ 
ing  that  difagreeable  itching  which  we  experience; 
and-  which  may  be  removed  by  volatile  alkali,  or  by 
fcratching  the  part  newly  flung,  and  wafhing  it  with 
cold  water;  for  later,  the  venom  ferments,  and  you 
would  only  increafe  the  tumor  and  the  itching.  Rub¬ 
bing  one’s  felf  at  night  with  fullerVearth  and  water, 
leflens  the  pain  and  inflammation.  Gnats  perform 
their  copulation  in  the  air.  The  female  depofites  her 
eggs  on  the  water  ;  by  the  help  of  her  moveable  hin¬ 
der  part  and  her  legs,  placing  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  in  the  form  of  a  little  boat.  This  veffel,  com- 
pofed  of  two  or  three  hundred  eggs,  fwims  on  the 
water  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they  are 
hatched.  If  a  ftorm  arifes,  the  boats  are  funk.  Every 
month  there  is  a  frefh  progeny  of  thefe  infeds.  Were 
they  not  devoured  by  fwallows,  other  birds,  and  by 
feveral  carnivorous  infeds,  the  air  would  be  darkened 
by  them. 

Gnats  in  this  country,  however  troublefome  they 
may  be,  do  not  make  us  feci  them  fo  feverely  as  the 
mufketo-flies  (cut fex  pjpiens )  do  in  foreign  parts.  In 
the  day-time  or  at  night  thefe  come  into  the  houfes ; 
and  when  the  people  are  gone  to  bed  they  begin  their 
difagreeable  humming,  approach  always  nearer  to  the 
bed,  and  at  laft  fuck  up  fo  much  blood  that  they  can 
hardly  fly  away.  Their  bite  caufes  bliflers  in  people 
of  a  delicate  compledion.  When  the  weather  has 
been  cool  ,  for  fome  days,  the  mufque toes  difappear; 
but  when  it  changes  again,  and  efpecially  after  a  rain, 
they  gather  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  about  the 
houfes,  that  their  numbers  are  aflonifliing.  In  fultry 
evenings  they  accompany  the  cattle  in  great  fwarms, 
from  the  woods  to  the  houfes  or  to  town  ;  and  when 
they  are  driven  before  the  houfes,  the  gnats  fly  inwhere- 
ever  they  can.  In  the  greateft  heat  of  fummer,  they 
are  fo. numerous  in  fome  places,  that  the  air  feems  to 
be  quite  full  of  them,  efpecially  near  fwamps  and  flag- 
nate  waters,  fuch  as  the  river  Morris  in  New  Jerfey. 

*1  he  inhabitants  therefore  make  a  fire  before  their 
houfes  to  expel  thefe  difagreeable  gueits  by  the  fmoke. 

CULIACAN,  a  province  of  North  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  New  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  by  New  Bifcay  and  the 
Zacatecas,  on  the  fouth  by  Chiametlan,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  fea.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  and  has  rich 
mines.  ' 

CULLIAGE,  a  barbarous  and  immoral  pradice, 
whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently  affirmed  a  right 
to  the  fir  ft  night  of  their  vaffals  brides. 

CULLEN,  a  parliament-town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  fea-coaft  of  Banff-fhire.  W.  Long:.  2.  12.  and 
N.  Lat.  57.  38. 

CULLODEN,  a  place  in  Scotland  within  two 
miles  of  Invernefs,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  complete 

vidory 
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(  ;oden.  vlfiory  gained  over  the  rebels  on  the  1 6th  of  April 
L  v— '  That  day  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the 

late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  began  their  march  from 
Nairn,  formed  into  five  lines  of  three  battalions  each  ; 
headed  by  Major-general  Hufke  on  the  left,  Lord  Sem- 
pill  on  the  light,  and  Brigadier  Mordaunt  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  flanked  by  the  horfe  under  the  Generals  Hawley 
and  Bland,  who  at  the  fame  time  covered  the  cannon 
on  the  light  and  left.  In  this  order  they  marched 
about  eight  miles,  when  a  detachment  of  Kingfton’s 
horfe,  and  of  the  Highlanders,  having  advanced  before 
the  reft  of  the  army,  discovered  the  van  of  the  rebels 
commanded  by  the  young  pretender.  Both  armies 
immediately  formed  in  the  order  and  numbers  ffiown 
in  the  annexed  fcheme. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels  began  to 
cannonade  the  king's  army  :  but  their  artillery  being 
ill  ferved,  did  little  execution  ;  while  the  fire  from 
their  enemies  was  feverely  felt,  and  occafioned  great 
diforder.  The  rebels  then  made  a  puffi  at  the  right 
of  tl]e  royal  army,  in  order  to  draw  the  troops  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  turned 
their  whole  force  on  the  left ;  falling  chiefly  on  Bar- 
rell's  and  Monro's  regiments,  where  they  attempted  to 
flank  the  king’s  front-line.  But  this  defign  alfo  was 
defeated  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  white 


in  the  mean  time  the  cannon  kept  playing  ripori  them  Callodfh. 
with  cartridge-fhot.  General  Hawley,  with  foine  High- 
landers,  had  opened  a  paffage  through  fome  florid* 
walls  to  the  right  for  the  horfe  which  advanced  on 
that  fide  ;  while  the  horfe  on  tlie  king's  right  wheeled 
off  upon  their  left,  difperfed  their  body  of  referve,  and 
met  in  the  centre  of  their  front-line  in  their  rear ; 
when  being  repulfed  in  the  front,  and  great  numbers 
of  them  cut  off,  the  rebels  fell  into  very  great  confu- 
lion.  A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  cavalry 
on  their  backs  ;  however,  fome  part  of  the  foot  flill 
preferved  their  order  :  but  the  Kingftou's  horfe,  from 
the  referve,  galloped  up  brifkly,  and  falling  on  the 
fugitives,  did  terrible  execution.  A  total  defeat  ih- 
ftantly  took  place,  with  the  lofs  of  2500  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  prifoners,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  ;  while  the 
royalifts  loft  not  above  200.  The  young  pretender  had 
his  horfe  fhot  under  him  during  the  engagement ;  and 
after  the  battle  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  fadtor  of  Lord 
Lovat,  abotit  ten  miles  from  Invernefs,  where  he  ftaid 
that  night.  jjNext  day  he  fet  out  for  Fort-Auguftus, 
from  whence  he  purfued  his  journey  through  wild  de* 
farts  wfith  great  difficulty  and  diftrefs,  till  at  laft  he 
fafely  reached  France*  as  related  under  the  article  Bri¬ 
tain,  n°  423. 
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Duke  of  Perth. 


The  REBEL  ARMY. 
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Left  flank  400. 

Ld  John  Drummond. 


Guards,  huffars, 
and  Perthfhire, 
fquadron. 


Firft  column  800. 

Thofe  of  the  above,  who 
have  only  guns,  and 
Kilmarnock’s  guards. 


The  young  pretender. 


Second  column  800. 


Fitzjames's 

horfe. 


Right  flank  400. 
Piquets,  by  Stapleton. 


Ld.  Lewis  Gordon's  and  Glenbucket’s, 
to  be  ready  to  fuccour,  when  needful. 


Third  column  8oo* 

Colonel  Roy  Stuart's,  and 
thofe  of  the  above  who 
have  only  guns. 
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The  D.  of  Perth’s  reg.  and  Ld.  Ogilvie's, 
not  to  fire  without  pofitive  order;  and  to 
keepclofe,  as  afreffi  corps  de  referve 800.— In  all  835©. 
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Culverin 


CULM,  or  Culmus,  among  botanifts,  a  ft  raw  or 
haulm  ;  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of 
the  graffes,  which  elevates  the  leaves,  fiower,  and 
~  fruit. 

This  fort  of  trunk  is'  tubular  or  hollow,  and  has 
frequently  knots  or  joints  diftributed  at  proper  diftan- 
ces  through  its  whole  length.  The  leaves  are  long, 
fleek,  and  placed  either  near  the  roots  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  or  proceed  fingly  from  the  different  joints  of  the 
ftalk,  which  they  embrace  at  thebafe,  like  a  fheath  or 
glove.  ' 

The  haulm  is  commonly  garnilhed  with  leaves: 
fometimes, -however,  it  is  naked;  that  is,  devoid  of 
leaves,  as  in  a  few  fpecies  of  cyprefs-giafs.  Moft 
graffes  have  a  round  cylindrical  ftalk;  in  fome  fpecies 
of  fchcenus,  fcirpus,  cvprefs-grafs,  and  others,  it  is  tri¬ 
angular. 

The  ftalk  is  fometimes  entire,  that  is,  has  no  bran¬ 
ches  ;  fometimes  branching,  as  in  fchcenus  aculeatus  & 
capenfis ;  and  not  feldom  confifts  of  a  number  of  fcales, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles. 

Laftly,  in  a  few  graffes,  the  ftalk  is  not  iUen  upted 
with  joints,  as  in  the  greater  part.  The  fpace  con¬ 
tained  betwixt, every  two  knots  or  joints,  is  termed  by 
botanifts  internodium ,  and  articulus  culmi . 

This  fpecies  of  trunk  often  affords  certain  marks  of 
diftin&ion,  in  difcriminating  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  the 
genus  eriocaulon,  the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
guiftied  but  by  the  angles  of  the  culmus  or  ftalks.  Thefe 
in  fome  fpecies  are  in  number  5,  in  others  6,  and  in 
others  10. 

CULMIFEROUS  plants,  (from  culmus ,  a  ftraw 
or  haulm):  plants  fo  called,  which  have  a  fmooth 
jointed  ftalk,  ufually  hollow,  and  wrapped  about  at 
each  joint  with  fingle,  narrow,  lharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  the  feeds  contained  in  chaffy  hufks;  fuch  are  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  the  other  plants  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  family  of  the  GRASSES. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  paffage  of 
any  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  greateft 
altitude  for  that  day. 

CULPR  IT ,  a  term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraign¬ 
ments,  when  a  perfon  is  indifted  for  a  criminal  mat¬ 
ter.  See  Plea  to  IndiSlmetit,  par.  1  f . 

CULROSS,  a  parliament  town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  river  Forth,  about  23  miles  north-weft  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Here  is  a  magnificent  houfe  with  13  windows 
in  front,  built  about  the  year  1590  by  Edward  Lord 
Kinlofs,  better  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Bruce,  fiain  in  the  noted  duel  between  him  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville.  Some  poor  remains  of  the  Cif- 
tercian  abbey  are  ftill  to  be  feen  here,  founded  by 
Malcolm  earl  of  Fife  in  1217.  The  church  was 
jointly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St  Serf  confeffor. 
The  revenue  at  the  diffolution  was  768  pounds  Scots, 
befides  the  rents  paid  in  kind.  The  number  of  monks, 
exclufive  of  the  abbot,  were  nine.  W.  Lono\  2.  2  a 

N.Lat.  56. 8.  ** 

CULVERIN,  a  long  /lender  piece  of  ordnance  or 
artillery,  ferving  to  cany  a  ball  to  -  a  great  diftance. 
Manege  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  colulrina 
others  from  coluber,  “  fnake;”  either  on  account  of 
the  length  and  flendernefs  of  the  piece  or  of  the  rava¬ 
ges  it  makes. 

There. are  three  kinds  of  c.ulverins,  viz.  the  extra- 
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ordinary,  the  ordinary,  and  the  leaft  fized.  1.  The 
culverin  extraordinary  has  5^  inches  bore  ;  its  length 
32  calibers,  or  13  feet ;  weighs  4800  pounds  ;  its  load 
above  1 2  pounds;  carries  a  fliot  5^  inches  diameter, 
weighing  20  pounds  weight.  2.  The  ordinary  cul¬ 
verin  is  12  feet  long;  carries  a  ball  of  17  pounds 
5  ounces;  caliber 5^  inches;  its  weight  4500  pounds. 
3.  The  culverin  of  the  leaft  fize,  lias  its  diameter  5 
inches;  is  1 2  feet  long;  weighing  about  4000  pounds; 
carries  a  (hot  3!  inches  diameter,  weighing  14  pounds 
9  ounces. 

CULVERTAILED,  among  ftiipwrights,  fignifies 
the  faftening  or  letting  of  one  timber  into  another,  fo 
that  they  cannot  flip  out,  as  the  corlings  into  the  beams 
of  a  fhip. 

CUMA,  or  Cumje  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  iEolia 
in  Alia  Minor.  The  inhabitants  have  been  accufed  of 
ftupidity  for  not  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the  goods  which 
entered  their  harbour  during  300  years.  They  were 
called  Cumanu 

.  CUMjE,  or  Cum  A  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Campa¬ 
nia  near  Puteoli  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  and 
Cumas  of  -ZEolia  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  called  Cumai.  One  of  the  Sibyls  fixed  her 
refidence  in  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Cumean  Sibyl . 

CUMBERLAND,  Cumbria,  fo  denominated  from 
the  Cumbri  or  Britons  who  inhabited  it ;  one  of  the. 
moft  northerly  counties  in  England.  It  was  formerly 
a  kingdom  extending  from  the  vallum  of  Adrian  to 
the  city  of  Dumbritton,  now  Dumbarton,  on  the  frith 
of  Clyde  in  Scotland.  At  prefent  it  is  a  county  of 
England,  which  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  one  of  the 
royal  family,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  Scot¬ 
land  ;  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  part  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Weftmoreland  ;  it  borders  on  the  eaft  with 
Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  and  on  the  weft  is 
walked  by  the  Irifh  fea.  The  length  from  north  to 
fouth  may  amount  to  55  miles,  but  the  breadth  does 
not  exceed  40.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  lakes, 
and  fountains ;  but  none  of  its  ftreams  are  navigable. 
In  fome  places  there  are  very  high  mountains.  The 
air  is  keen  and  piercing  on  thefe  mountains  towards 
the  north  ;  and  the  climate  is  moift,  as  in  all  hilly 
countries.  The  foil  varies  with  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  being  barren  on  the  moors  and  mountains,  but 
fertile  in- the  valleys  and  level  ground  bordering  or 
the  fea.  In  general  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  /hire  are 
barren  and  defolate;  yet  even  the  leaft  fertile  parts 
are  rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  The  mountains,  of 
Copland  abound  with  copper:  veins  of  the  fame  metal, 
with  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  were  found  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  among  the  fells  of  Derwent  ; 
and  royal  mines  were  formerly  wrought  at  Kef- 
wmk.  The  county  produces  great  quantities  of  coal, 
fome  lead,  abundance  of  the  mineral  earth  called 
black-lead. ,  feveral  mines  of  lapis  calaminaris ;  and  an 
inconfiderable  pearl-fifhery  on  the  eoaft  near  Raven- 
glafs. 

.  Cumberland  (Richard),  a,  very  learned  Englifh. 
divine,  in. the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  foil 
of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

In  1672,  he  published  his  excellent  Treatife  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature;  and  in  168 <5,  An  Effay  toward  the 
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minum  JewiHi  Weights  and  Meafures.  After  the  revolution 
II  he  was  nominated  by  king  William  to  the  bilhopric 
niculus.  0f  Peterborough,  without  the  leail  folicitation  on  his 
1  part.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  to  the  lail ;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  clearing  up  feveral  difficul¬ 
ties  in  hi ilory,  chronology,  and  philofophy.  After 
the  age  of  83,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Coptic  language,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mailer. 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  humility  of  mind,  benevo¬ 
lence  of  temper,  and  innocence  of  life,  as  for  his  exten- 
five  learning.  He  died  in  1718. 

CU MINUM,  cumin  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 
Umbellate.  The  fruit  is  ovate  and  Ilriated  ;  there  are 
four  partial  umbels,  and  the  involucra  are  quadrifid. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  "oik.  the  cyminum.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  perifhing  foon  after  the  feed  is  ripe.  It 
rifes  9  or  10  inches  high  in  the  warm  countries  where 
it  is  cultivated  ;  but  feldom  rifes  above  four  in  this 
country.  It  has  fometimes  dowered  very  well  here, 
but  never  brings  its  feeds  to  perfe&ion.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  long  narrow  fegments,  like  thofe  of 
fennel,  but  much  fmaller ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
and  generally  turned  backward  at  their  extremity :  the 
flowers  grow  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks : 
they  are  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals,  of  a  pale 
bluiffi  colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long,  channel¬ 
led,  aromatic  feeds.  The  plant  is  propagated  for  fale 
in  the  ifiand  of  Malta.  In  this  country  the  feeds  muit 
be  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants.  Thefe,  after 
having  been  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  turned, 
out  of  the  pots,,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  good 
earth,  preferving  the  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  will 
flower  pretty  well,  and  may  perhaps  even  perfedl  a  few 
feeds  in  warm  feafons.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  bitterilh 
warm  talle,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not 
of  the  moft  agreeable  kind.  They  are  accounted 
good  carminatives  ;  but  not  very  often  made  ufe  of. 
An  eflential  oil  of  them  is  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

CUNAtUS  (Peter),  born  in  Zealand,  in  1586,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  langua¬ 
ges,  and  his  Ikill  in  the  Jewifli  antiquities.  He  alfo 
ftudied  law,  which  he  taught  at  Leyden,  in  1615  ; 
and  read  politics  there  till  his  death,  in  1638.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatife,  in  Latin,  on  the  republic 
of  the  Hebrews. 

CUNEIFORM,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  refembles  a  wedge. 

CuNEifoRM-^Bone,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh  bone  of 
the  cranium,  called  alfo  os  hajilare>  and  os  fphenoides. 
bee  Anatomy,  n°  16. 

CUNEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  infantry 
drawn  up  in  form  of  a  wedge,  the  better  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  ranks. 

CUNICULUS,  in  zoology.  See  Lefus. 

Cuniculus,  in  mining,  a  term  uled  by  authors  in 
diftinclion  from  puteusy  to  exprefs  the  feveral  forts  of 
pafiages  and  cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The. 
'Cuuiculi  are  thofe  diredl  pafiages  in  mines  where  they 
walk  on  horizontally  ;  but  the  putei  are  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  cuts  or  defeents.  The  miners  in  Germany  call 
thefe  by  the  name  Jlolkn ,  and  Jchachts  ;  the  firfi  word 


expreffing  the  horizontal,  and  the  fecond  the  perpen-  Cunila 
dicular  cuts.  H 

CUNILA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  *  — y—  1 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  the  4 2d  or¬ 
der,  Verticillatd! .  The  corolla  is  ringent,  with  its 

upper  lip  ered  and  plane  ;  there  are  two  filaments, 
caflrated,  or  wanting  anthers ;  the  feeds  are  four. 

There  are  three  fpecies,  none  of  which  has  any  remark¬ 
able  property. 

CUNINA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  who  had  the 
care  of  little  children. 

CUNITZ  (Mary),  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  in 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  Silefia.  She  learned 
languages  with  amazing  facility  ;  and  underllood  Po- 
lifh,  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He¬ 
brew.  She  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  fciences  with 
equal  eafe  :  Ihe  was  lie i lied  in  hiftory,  phyfic,  poetry*, 
painting,  mafic,  and  playing  upon  infiruments ;  and 
yet  thefe  were  only  an  amufement.  She  more  parti¬ 
cularly  applied  herfelf  to  the  mathematics,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  altronomy,  which  fhe  made  her  principal  ftudy, 
and  was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  moll  able  aftro- 
nomers  of  her  time.  Her  Aftronomical  Tables  ac¬ 
quired  her  a  prodigious  reputation  :  Ihe  printed  them 
in  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated' them  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand  III.  She  married  Elias  de  Lewin, 

M.  D.;  and  died  at  Pillehen,  in  1664. 

CUNNINGHAM,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  in 
Scotland;  and  one  of  the  three  into  which  the  (hire  of 
Air  is  fubdivided.  It  lies  north. e^ft  of  Ivyle.  Its* 
chief  town  is  Irvin. . 

Cunningham  (Alexander),  author  of  a  Hif-- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  from  the  revolution  to  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  George  I.  was  born  in  the  fouth  of  Scot¬ 
land  about  the  year  1654,  in  the  regency  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  His  father  was  miniller  at  Ettrick,, 
in  the  prelhytery  and  fliire  of  Selkirk.  He  was 
educated,  as  was  the  cullom  among:  the  Scot- 
tilh  prefbyterian  gentlemen  of  thofe  times,  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  where  he  imbibed  his  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  lived  much  with  the.  Englifh  and  Scots 
refugees  at  the  Plague  before  the  revolution,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland. . 

He  came  over  to  England  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  many 
leading  men  among  the  whig  party,  that  is,  the 
friends  and  abettors  of  king  William  and  the  re¬ 
volution.  He  was  employed,  at  different  times,  in  the 
character  of  a  travelling  companion  or  tutor;  firft,  to 
the  earl  of  Plyndford,  and  his  brother  Mr  William  Car¬ 
michael,  foiicitor  general,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,, 
for  Scotland  ;  fecondly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  after¬ 
wards  fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  John  duke  of  T 
Argyle  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  lord  4vifcouut  Lonfdale.. 

In  his  travels,  we  fin'd  him,  at  the  German  courts,, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  Mr  Jofeph  Addifon,, 
whofe  virtues  he  celebrates,  and  whofe  fortune,,  like^ 
that  of  our  author,  compelled  him  to 

“ - become  for  hire, 

“  A  trav’img  tutor  to  a  fquire.” 

Lord  Lome,  at  the  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  off 
Mr  Cunningham,  though  not  feventeen  years  of  age*, 
was  colonel  of  a. regiment,  which  his  father,  the  earl  1 

off 
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■£-  of  Argyle,  had  raifed  for  his  majclly’f  fervice  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  Mr  Cunningham’s  connection  with  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  maintain¬ 
ing  an  intimacy  as  long  as  he  lived,  together  with  the 
opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  learning,  in  his  travels, 
what  may  be  called  military  geography,  naturally  tend¬ 
ed  to  qualify  him  for  writing  intelligibly  on  military 
affairs. 

Mr  Cunningham,  both  when  he  travelled  with  the 
nobleman  above  mentioned,  and  on  other  occalions, 
was  employed  by  the  Englifh  miniftry  in  tranfmitting 
fccret  intelligence  to  them  on  the  molt  important  fub- 
jeCts.  He  was  alfo,  on  fundry  occafions,  employed 
by  the  generals  of  the  confederate  armies,  to  carry*  in¬ 
telligence,  and  to  make  reprefentations  to  the  court  of 
Britain.  In  Carilares’s  State-papers,  publifhed  by  Dr 
Macormick  principal  of  the  united  college  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  in  1774,  there  are  two  letters  from  our  author, 
dated  Paris  the  22d  and  26th  of  Augufl  1701,  giving 
an  account  of  his  conferences  with  the  marquis  de 
Torcy,  the-  French  minifler,  relative  to  the  Scots 
trade  with  France.  This  commercial  negociation, 
from  the  tenor  of  Cunningham’s  letters  compared 
with  his  hiflory,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  often- 
fible  objeCf  of  his  attention  ;  for  he  fent  an  exaCl  ac¬ 
count  to  king  William,  with  whom  he  was  perfonally 
acquainted,  of  the  military  prepaiations  throughout 
all  France. 

Mr  Cunningham’s  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sun¬ 
derland,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  acceflion  of 
George  I.  fent  him  as  Britifh  envoy  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  Fie  arrived  in  that  city  in  1715  ;  and  con¬ 
tinued  there,  in  the  chara&er  of  refident,  till  the  year 
1720,  when  he  returned  again  to  London.  He  lived 
many  years  after,  which  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  paf- 
fed  in  a  ftudious  retirement.  In  1735,  he  was  vifited 
in  London  by  lord.Hyndford,  by  the  dire&ion  of  his 
lordfhip’s  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  very  old.  He  feems  to  have  lived  - 
about  two  years  after  ;  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander 
Cunningham  lies  interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of  St 
Martin’s  church,  who  died  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  15  th  day  of  May  1737;  and  who  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  fame  perfon. 

His  “  Hiflory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1688  to  the  acceflion  of  George  I.”  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  two  volumes  4to,  in  1787.  It  was  written 
By  Mr  Cunningham  in  Latin,  but  was  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  the  reverend  William. Thomfon,  L.  L.  D. 

The  original  manufeript  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  the 
reverend  Dr  Hollingberry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter, 
iome  of  whofe  relations  had  been  conne&ed  with  the 
author.  He  communicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  to  the  reverend  Dr  Douglas  now's  bifhop  of  Car¬ 
line,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  publication. 

In  a  fhort  preface  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  fays, 

4i  My  firft  defign  was  to  have  produced  it  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  hut  knowing  how  few  are  fufficiently  learned 
to  underfland,  and  how  many  are  indifpofed  to  read 
two  quarto  volumes  in  Latin,  however  interefling  and 
entertaining  the  fubjebl  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofe, 
and  intended  to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  in  a  tranf- 
lation.  A  nervous  fever  depriving  me  of  the  power, 
defeated  the  fclieme.”  But  he  afterwards  transferred 
the  undertaking  to  Dr  Thomfon  $  and  Dr  Holling- 
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berry  obferves,  that  Dr  Thomfon  “  has  expreffed  the 
fenfe  of  the  author  with  fidelity.”  The  work  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  well  deferving  of  publication.  It  contains 
the  hiflory  of  a  very  interefling  period,  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  considerable  degree  of  authentic  in¬ 
formation,  and  his  book  contains  many  curious  parti¬ 
culars  not  to  be  found  in  other  hiltories.  His  cha¬ 
racters  aie  often  drawn  with  judgment  and  impartiali¬ 
ty  :  at  other  times  they  are  fomewhat  tinClured  with 
prejudice.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpecl 
to  bifhop  Burnet,  againll  whom  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  a  ftrong  perfonal  diflike.  But  he  was  ma- 
nifeitly  a  very  attentive  obferver  of  the  tranfaClionj 
of  his  own  time  ;  his  work  contains  many  jull  poli¬ 
tical  remarks ;  and  the  fads  which  he  relates  are  ex¬ 
hibited  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  often  with  much 
animation.  Throughout  his  book  he  frequently  inter- 
fperfes  fome  account  of  the  literature,  and  of  the  moft 
eminent  perfons  of  the  age  concerning  which  he  writes; 
and  he  has  alfo  adorned  his  work  with  many  allufions 
to  the  dailies  and  to  ancient  hiflory. 

Alexander  Cunningham,  the  author  of  the  hiflory 
of  Great  Britain,  has  been  fuppofed  t©  be  the  fame 
perfon  with  Alexander  Cunningham  who  publifhed  an 
edition  of  Horace  at  the  Hague,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
in  1721,  which  is  highly  eileemed.  But  from  the 
bdl  information  we  ha*e  been  able  to  colled,  they  were 
certainly  different  perfons  ;  though  they  were  both  of 
the  fame  name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had  both  been 
travelling  tutors,  were  both  faid  to  have  been  eminent 
for  tlicir  fkill  at  the  game  of  chefs,  and  both  lived  to 
a  very  advanced  age.  The  editor  of  Horace  is  gene¬ 
rally  faid  to  have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught  both 
the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  where  he  had  colleded 
a  very  large  library,  which  was  fold  in  that  country. 

CUNNUS,  in  anatomy,  the  pudendum  mulielre ,  or 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  genitals  of  a  woman,  including 
the  labia  pudendi  and  mons  veneris. 

CUNOCEPHALI,  inmythology,  (from  “dog,” 
and  **?«*»,  “  head,”),  a  kind  of  baboons,  or  animals 
with  heads  like  thofe  of  dogs,  which  were  wonder¬ 
fully  endowed,  and  were  preferved  with  great  veneration 
by  the  Egyptians  in  many  of  their  temples.  It  is 
related,  that  by  their  affiflance  the  Egyptians  found 
out  the  particular  periods  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and 
that  one  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried,  while 
the  other  half  furvived  ;  and  that  they  could  read  and 
write.  This  flrange  hiflory,  Dr  Bryant  imagines,  re¬ 
lates  to  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  flyled  cahen,  to  the  no¬ 
vices  in  their  temples,  and  to  the  examinations  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo,  before  they  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  prieflhood.  The  Egyptian  colleges 
were  fituated  upon  rocks  or  hills,  called  caph>  and  from 
their  confecration  to  the  fun,  caph-el ;  whence  the 
Greeks  deduced  and  from  cahen-caph-el they  form¬ 

ed  xuvoxipaxof.  So  that  cahen-caph-el  was  fome  royal  fe- 
minary  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted  novi¬ 
ces  to  fupply  their  colleges  and  temples.  By  this  e- 
tymology  he  explains  the  above  hiflory.  The  death 
of  one  part,  while  the  other  furvived,  denoted  the  re¬ 
gular  fucceffron  of  the  Egyptian  prieilhood.  The  cu - 
nocephcdi  are  alfo  found  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Thefe  and  the  acephali  were  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  from  their  place  of  refidence  and  from  their 
worship. 
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CUNODONTES?  a  people  mentioned  by  Solinus  be  vitrified  by  them. 
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and  Ifidorus,  and  by  them  fuppofed  to  have  the  teeth 
of  dogs.  They  were  probably  denominated,  fays  Dr 
Bryant,  from  the  objedl  of  their  worfiiip,  the  deity 
Chan-Adon,  which  the  Greeks  expreffed  and 

thence  called  his  votaries  Cvnodontes . 

CUNONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  *  the 
calyx  pentaphyllous  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  aceumi- 
nated,  poly  fpe  ramus';  the  flyles  longer  than  the  flower. 

CUOGOLO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  done 
much  ufedby  the  Venetians  in  glafs-making,  and  found 
in  the  liver  Fefino.  It  is  a  fmall  (lone  of  an  impure 
white,  of  a  fhattery  texture,  and  is  of  the  fhape  of  a 
pebble. 

CUP,  a  veflel  of  capacity  of  various  forms  and  ma¬ 
terials,  chiefly  to  drink  out  of.  In  the  Ephem.  Ger¬ 
man.  we  have  a  defeription  of  a  cup  made  of  a  com¬ 
mon  pepper-corn  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger,  which  holds 
1200  other  ivory  cups,  having  each  its  feveral  handle, 
all  gilt  on  the  edges  ;  with  room  for  400  more. 

Cup,  in  botany.  See  Calyx. 

Cup-Galls ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  au¬ 
thors  to  a  very  Angular  kind  of  galls  found  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  and  fome  other  trees.  They  are 
of  the  figure  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glafs  without  its 
foot,  being  regular  cones  adhering  by  their  point  or 
apex  to  the  leaf;  and  the  top  or  broad  part  is  hollow¬ 
ed  a  little  way,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  drinking-glafs 
with  a  cover,  which  was  made  fo  fmall  as  not  to  ctofe 
it  at  the  mouth,  but  fall  a  little  way  into  it.  This  co¬ 
ver  is  flat,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  very  fmall  protu¬ 
berance,  refembling  the  nipple  of  a  woman’s  bread. 
This  is  of  a  pale  green,  as  is  alfo  the  whole  of  the  gall, 
excepting  only  its  rim  that  runs  round  the  top :  this  is 
of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and  that  very  beautiful.  Befides 
this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak  leaves  furnifli  us  with  fe¬ 
deral  others,  fome  of  which  are  oblong,  fome  round, 
and  others  flatted  ;  thefe  are  of  various  fize?,  and  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the  year. 
They  all  contain  the  worm  of  fome  fmall  fly  ;  and  this 
creature  paffes  all  its  changes  in  this  its  habitation,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  found  in  the  worm,  fometimes  in  the 
nymph,  and  fometimes  in  the  fly-ftate,  in  the  cavity 
of  it. 

CUPANIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  adelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th 
order,  T 'ricocca.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  triphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous ;  the  ftamina  five.  The  calyx 
of  the  female  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous  ;  the 
ftyle  trifid ;  and  a  pair  of  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  America,  and  which  poffeffes  no 
remarkable  property. 

CUPEL,  in  metallurgy,  a  fmall  veflll  which  abforbs 
metallic  bodies  when  changed  by  fire  into  a  fluid  fco- 
ria;  but  retains  them  as  long  as  they  continue  in  their 
metallic  ftate.  One  of  the  moft  proper  materials  for 
making  a  veflel  of  this  kind  is  the  allies  of  animal 
bones ;  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  fubftance  which  fo 
ftrongly  refills  vehement  fire,  which  fo  readily  im¬ 
bibes  metallic  fcorise,  and  which  is  fo  little  difpofed  to 
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In  want  of  thefe,  feme  mpKe  Cup  eh. 
ule  of  vegetable  allies,  freed  by  boiling  in  water  from 
their  faline  matter,  which  would  caufe  them  melt  in 
the  fire. 

The  bones,  burnt  to  perfe&  whitenefs,  fo  as  that  no 
particle  of  coaly  or  inflammable  matter  may  remain 
in  them,  and  well  walhed  from  filth,  are  ground  into 
moderately  fine  powder  ;  which,  in  order  to  its  being 
formed  into  cupels,  is  inoillened  with  juft  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  hold  together  when 
ftrongly  prefled  between  the  fingers;  fome  diredl  glu¬ 
tinous  liquids,  as  whites  of  eggs  or  gum-water,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  powder  a  greater  tenacity:  but  the  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  however  fmall  in  quantity,  which 
accompanies  thefe  fluids,  and  cannot  be  ealily  burnt 
out  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mafs,  is  apt  to  revive 
a  part  of  the  metallic  fcoria  that  has  been  abforbed*. 
and  to  occafion  the  veflel  to  burlt  or  crack.  The  cu¬ 
pel  is  formed  in  a  brafs  ring,  from  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  not  quite  fo  deep, 
placed  upon  fome  fmooth  fupport:  the  ring  being  fill¬ 
ed  with  moiftened  powder,  which  is  prefled  clofe  with 
the  fingers  ;  a  round-faced  peftle,  called  a  monk ,  is 
ftruek  down  into  it  with  a  few  blows  of  a  mallet,  by 
which  the  mafs  is  made  to  cohere,  and  rendered  fuf- 
ficiently  compa6l,  and  a  (hallow  cavity  formed  in  the 
middle  :  the  figure  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  that  of  a 
fphere,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  metal  melted  in  it 
may  run  together  into  one  bead.  To  make  the  ca¬ 
vity  the  fmoother,  a  little  of  the  fame  kind  of  aftiec 
levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  not  moiften- 
ed,  is  commonly  fprinkled  on  the  furface,  through  a 
fmall  fine  fieve  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  monk 
again  ftruek  down  upon  it.  The  ring  or  [.mould  is 
a  little  nai rower  at  bottom  than  at  top;  fo  that  by 
prefling  it  down  on  fome  of  the  dry  powder  fpread  up¬ 
on  a  table,  the  cupel  is  loofened,  and  forced  upwards- 
a  little  ;  after  which  it  is  eafily  puftied  out  with  the 
finger,  and  is  then  fet  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  free  from 
dull. 

CUPELLATION,  the  a 61  of  refining  gold  or  fiL 
ver  by  means  of  a  cupel.  For  this  purpofe  another 
veflel,  called  a  muffle^  is  made  ufe  of,  within  which  one 
or  more  cupels  are  placed.  The  muifle  is  placed  upon 
a  grate  in  a  proper  furnace,  with  its  mouth  facing  the 
door,  and  as  clofe  to  it  as  may  be.  The  furnace  be 
ing  filled  up  with  fuel,  fome  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
on  the  top,  and  what  fuel  is  afterwards  neceflary  is 
fupplied  through  a  door  above.  The  cupels  are  fet  in 
the  muffle  ;  and  being  gradually  heated  by  the  fuccei- 
five  kindling  of  the  fuel,  they  are  kept  red-hot  for 
fome  time,  that  the  moifture  which  they  ftrongly  re¬ 
tain  may  be  completely  difiipated :  for  if  any  vapoura. 
ftiould  iflue  from  them  after  the  metal  is  put  in,  they 
would  occafion  it  to  fputter,  and  a  part  of  it  to  be 
thrown  off  in  little  drops.  In  the  fides  of  the  muffle 
are  fome  perpendicular  flits,  with  a  knob  over  the  top 
cf  each,  to  prevent  any  fmall  pieces  of  coals  or  allies 
from  falling  in.  The  door,  or  fome  apertures  made  in 
it  being  kept  open,  for  the  infpedlion  of  the  cupels* 
frefli  air  enters  into  the  muffle,  and  paffes  off  through 
thefe  flits:  by  laying  fome  burning  charcoal  on  an  iron 
plate  before  the  door,  the  air  is  heated  before  it$% 
admiflion  ;  and  by  removing  the  charcoal  or  fupply- 
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-  mg  more,  the  heat  in  the  cavity  of  the  muffle  may  be 
fomewhat  diminifhed  or  incrcafed  more  fpeedily  than 
can  be  effedled  by  fuppreffing  or  exciting  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  on  the  outfide  of  the  muffle.  The  renew¬ 
al  of  the  air  alfd  is  necefiary  for  promoting  the  fcori- 
fication  of  the  lead. 

The  cupel  being  of  a  full  red  heat,  the  lead  caft  in¬ 
to  a  fmooth  bullet,  that  it  may  not  fcratch  or  injure 
the  furface,  is  laid  lightly  in  the  cavity:  it  immediate¬ 
ly  melts  ;  and  then  the  gold  or  filver  to  be  cupelled 
are  cautioufly  introduced  either  by  means  of  a  fmall 
iron  ladle  or  by  wrapping  them  in  paper,  and  drop¬ 
ping  them  on  the  lead  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  The 
quantity  of  lead  finoUld  be  at  lead  three  or  four  times 
that  of  the  fine  metal:  but  when  gold  is  very  impure, 
it  requires  io  or  12  times  its  quantity  of  lead  for  cu- 
pellation.  It  is  reckoned  that  copper  requires  for  its 
fcorification  about  10  times  its  weight  of  lead  ;  that 
when  copper  and  gold  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
the  copper  is  fo  much  defended  by  the  gold  as  not  to 
be  fep arable  with  lefs  than  20  times  its  weight  of  lead  ; 
and  that  when  copper  is  in  very  fmall  proportion,  as 
a  20th  or  30th  part  of  the  gold  or  filver,  upwards  of 
60  parts  of  lead  are  necefiary  for  one  of  the  copper. 
The  cupel  mull  always  weigh  at  leaf!  half  as  much  as 
the  lead  and  copper  ;  for  otherwife  it  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  receiving  half  the  fcoria:  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger,  however,  of  cupels  being  made  too  fmall  for  the 
quantity  of  a  gold  aflay. 

The  mixture  being  brought  into  thin  fufion,  the 
heat  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  appearances  ; 
and  in  this  conlifts  the  principal  nicety  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  If  a  various  coloured  fkin  rifes  to  the  top,  which, 
liquefying,  runs  off  to  the  fides,  and  is  there  abforbed 
by  the  cupel,  vifibly  ftaining  the  parts  it  enters;  if  a 
frefit  fcoria  continually  fucceeds,  and  is  abforbed  near¬ 
ly  as  faff  as  it  is  formed,  only  a  fine  circle  of  it  re¬ 
maining  round  the  edge  of  the  metal ;  if  the  lead  ap¬ 
pears  in  gentle  motion,  and  throws  up  a  fume  a  little 
way  from  its  furface  ;  the  fire  is  of  the  proper  degree* 
and  the  procefs  goes  on  fuccefsfully. 

Such  a  fiery  brightnefs  of  the  cupel  as  prevents  its 
colour  from  being  diftinguifihed,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  lead  rifing  up  almoft  to  the  arch  of  the  muffle,  are 
marks  of  too  ftrong  a  heat :  though  it  mud  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  elevation  of  the  fumes  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  ;  for  if  the  heat 
greatly  exceeds  the  due  limits,  both  the  fumes  and 
ebullition  will  entirely  ceafe.  In  thefe  circumffances 
the  fire  mud  necefiarily  be  diminifhed  :  for  while  the 
lead  boils  and  fmokes  vehemently,  its  fumes  are  apt  to 
carry  off  fome  part  of  the  gold ;  the  cupel  is  liable  to 
crack  from  the  hafty  abforption  of  the  fcoria*  and  part 
of  the  gold  and  lilver  is  divided  into  globules,  which 
lying  difeontinued  on  the  cupel  after  the  procefs  is  fi- 
nifhed,  cannot  eafily  be  colledled:  if  there  is  no  ebul¬ 
lition  or  fumes,  the  fcorification  does  not  appear  to  go 
on.  Too  weak  a  heat  is  known  by  the  dull  rednefs 
of  the  cupel ;  by  the  fume  not  rifing  from  the  furface 
of  the  lead;  and  the  fcoria  like  blight  drops  inlasguid 
motion,  or  accumulated,  or  growing  confiftent  all  over 
the  metal.  The  form  of  the  furface  affords  alfo  an 
ufefnl  mark  of  the  degree  of  heat  ;  the  flronger  the 
fire,  the  more  convex  is  the  furface;  and  the  weaker, 
the  more  flat;  in  this  point,  however,  regard  muff  be 
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had  to  the  quantity  of  metal ;  a  large  quantity  being 
always  flatter  than  a  fmall  one  in  an  equal  fire. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  the  fire  muff;  be  in- 
creafed;  for  greatefl  part  of  the  fufiblc  metal  lead 
being  now  worked  off,  the  gold  and  filver  will  not 
continue  melted  in  the  heat  that  was  fufficlent  before. 
As  the  laft  remains  of  the  lead  are  feparating,  the 
rainbow^  colours  on  the  furface  become  more  vivid, 
and  varioufly  interfeft  one  another  with  quick  mo¬ 
tions.  Soon  after,  difappearing  all  at  once,  a  hidden 
luminous  brightnefs  of  the  button  of  gold  and  lilver 
fflows  the  procefs  to  be  finifhed.  The  cupel  is  then 
drawn  forwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  ; 

and  the  button,  as  foon  as  grown  fully  folid,  taken 
out. 

CUPELLING  furnace.  See  Cupelling  Furnace. 

CUPID,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  god  of  love* 
I  here  feem  tb  have  been  two  Cupids ;  one  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  whofe  delight  it  was  to 
raife  fentiments  of  love  and  virtue  ;  and  the  other 
the  fon  of  Mars  and  the  fame  goddefs,  who  in- 
fpired  bafe  and  impure  defires.  The  firff  of  thefe, 
called  Eros,  or  true  love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which 
caufed  real  joy,  and  a  virtuous  affe&ion  ;  the  other* 
called  Anteros,  had  leaden  arrows  that  railed  a  paffion 
founded  only  on  defire,  which  ended  in  fatiety  and 
dtfguft.  Cupid  was  always  drawn  with  wings,  to  re- 
prefent  his  inconftancy  ;  and  naked,  to  (how  that  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own.  Fie  was  painted  blind,  to  de¬ 
note  that  love  fees  no  fault  in  the  objeft  beloved  ;  and 
with  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  to  Alow  his  power 
over  the  mind.  Sometimes  he  is  placed  between 
Hercules  and  Mercury,  to  fhow  the  prevalence  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  valour  in  love;  and  at  others  is  placed 
near  Fortune,  to  fignify  that  the  fuccefs  of  lovers  de¬ 
pends  on  that  inconftant  goddefs.  Sometimes  he  isre- 
prefented  with  an  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  fpear  on 
his  fhoulder,  to  fignify  that  love  difarmS  the  fierce!! 
men  ;  he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  panthers  and  lions, 
and  ufes  their  manes  for  a  bridle,  to  denote  that  love 
tames  the  mofi  favage  beads.  He  is  likewife  pictured 
riding  upon  a  dolphin,  to  fignify  that  his  empire  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  fea  no  lefs  than  the  land. 

CUPOLA,  in  architecture,  a  fpherical  vault,  or  the 
round  top  of  the  dome  of  a  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  inverted. 

CUPPING,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  applying 
cupping-glafles  for  the  difeharge  of  blood  and  other 
humours  by  the  fkin.  See  Surgery. 

CTJI  LESS  US,  the  cypress-tree  :  A  genus  of  the 
monadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
5  iff  order,  Confer a.  The  male  calyx  is  a  fcale  of  the 
catkin  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  antheras  are  four,  fefiile, 
and  without  filaments.  I  he  calyx  of  the  female  is  a  fcale 
of  the  ftrobilus,  and  uniflorus;  iuflead  of  flyles  there 
are  hollow  dots  ;  the  fruit  is  an  angulated  nut.  There 
are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  molt  remarkable  are  the  following: 

1.  The  fempervirens,  with  an  upright  itraiglit  Item, 
clofely  branching  all  around,  almoft  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  into  numerous  quadrangular  branches  ;  tiflilg 
in  the  different  varieties  from  15  to  46  or  50  feet  in 
height,  and  very  clofely  garni'fhed  with  fmall,  narrow, 
ere6!  evergreen  leaves,  placed  imbricatim  ;  and  flowers 
and  fruit  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  2.  The 
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,1  effus,  thyoides,  or  evergreen  American  cyprefs,  commonly 
Kftrum.  cajled  white  cedar,  hath  an  upright  ftcm,  branching 
out  into  numerous  two-edged  branches,  riling  20  or  30 
feet  high,  ornamented  with  flat  ever-green  leaves  im¬ 
bricated  like  arbor  vitae,  and  fmall  blue  cones  the  fize 
of  juniper-berries.  3.  The  diflicha,  or  deciduous 
American  cyprefs,  hath  an  ered  trunk,  retaining  a 
large  bulk,  branching  wide  and  regular ;  grows  50  or 
60  feet  high,  fully  garni fhed  with  fmall,  fpreading 
deciduous  leaves,  arranged  diffichous,  or  along  two 
fides  of  the  branches.  AIL  tliefe  fpecies  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  and  will  fometimes  alfo  grow  from  cut¬ 
tings  ;  but  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  prove  the  hand- 
fomeft  plants.  The  feeds  are  procured  in  their  cones 
from  the  feedfmen,  and  by  expofing  them  to  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  they  readily  open,  and  difcharge  the 
feeds  freely.  The  feafon  for  fowing  them  is  any  time 
in  March  ;  and  they  grow  freely  on  a  bed  or  border  of 
common  light  earth :  efpecially  the  firft  and  third 
fpecies.  The  ground  muft  then  be  dug,  well  broken, 
and  raked  fmooth,  then  drawing  an  inch  of  earth 
evenly  from  off  the  furface  into  the  alley,  fowthe  feeds 
moderately  thick,  and  diredly  lift  the  earth  over  them, 
half  an  inch  deep.  If  in  April  and  May  the  weather 
proves  warm  and  dry,  a  very  moderate  watering  will 
now  and  then  be  neceflary,  and  the  plants  will  rife  in 

I  fix  or  eight  weeks.  During  the  fummer  they  mull  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  they  mud 
be  gently  watered  twice  a-week.  In  winter  they  mult 
be  occafionally  fheltered  with  mats  in  the  time  of  hard 

ifrolt.  In  two  years  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting 
from  the  feed-bed,  when  they  may  be  fet  in  nurfery- 
rows  two  feet  afunder  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  they 
will  be  fit  for  the  lhrubbery. 

The  wood  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  faid  to  refift  worms, 
%ioths,  and  putrefadiion,  and  to  laft  many  centuries. 
The  coffins  in  which  the  Athenians  were  went  to  bury 
their  heroes  were  made,  fays  Thucydides,  of  this 
wood  ;  as  were  likewife  the  chefls  containing  the  E- 
gyptian  mummies.  The  doors  of  St  Peter's  church 
at  Rome  were  originally  of  the  fame  materials.  Thefe, 
after  lading  upwards  of  600  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  did  not  difeover  the  fmalled  tendency  to  corrup¬ 
tion,  w'ere  removed  by  order  of  pope  Eugenius  IV. 
and  gates  of  brafs  fubdituted  in  their  place.  The 
fame  tree  is  by  many  eminent  authors  recommended 
as  improving  and  meliorating  the  air  by  its  balfamic 
and  aromatic  exhalations ;  upon  which  account  many 
ancient  phyficians  of  the  eadern  countries  ufed  to  fend 
their  patients  who  w^ere  troubled  with  weak  lungs  to 
the  ifland  of  Candia,  where  thefe  trees  grew  in  great 
abundance ;  and  where,  from  the  falubrious  air  alone, 
very  few  failed  of  a  perfed  cure.  In  the  fame  ifland, 
fays  Miller,  the  cyprefs  trees  were  fo  lucrative  a  com¬ 
modity,  that  the  plantations  wrere  called  dos  JHU ;  the 
felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  daughter’s 
portion.  Cyprefs,  fays  Mr  Pococke,  is  the  only  tree 
that  grow's  towards  the  top  of  mount  Lebanon,  and 
being  nipped  by  the  cold,  grows  like  a  fmall  oak. 
Noah’s  ark  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  made 
of  this  kind  of  wTood. 

CUPRUM  , Ammoniacale.  See  Chemistry, 

1 03  4.  This  preparation  is  recommended  in  forne 
kinds  of  fpafmodic  difeafes,  given  in  the  dofe  of  o.ne 
■or  twro  grains. 
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CUPRUM,  or  Copper.  See  Copper. 

CURACOA,  or  Curassow,  one  of  the  larger  An¬ 
tilles  iflands,  fubjed  to  the  Dutch  ;  fituated  in  W. 
Long.  68.  30.  N.  Lat.  12.  30.  This  ifland  is  little 
elfe  than  a  bare  rock,  about  ten  leagues  long  and  five 
broad  ;  lying  three  leagues  off  the  coafl  of  Venezuela* 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  bafon  is  extremely  large,  and  convenient 
in  every  refped ;  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  fkilfully 
conftruded,  and  always  kept  in  repair.  The  reafon 
of  forming  a  fettlement  upon  this  barren  fpot  was  to 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  colonies 
on  the  continent ;  but  after  fome  time  the  method  of 
managing  this  trade  was  changed.  CurafTow  itfelf 
became  an  immenfe  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
reforted  in  their  boats  to  exchange  gold,  filver,  va¬ 
nilla,  cocoa,  cochineal,  bark,  fkins,  and  mules,  for  ne¬ 
groes,  linen,  filks,  India  ftufls,  fpices,  laces,  ribbands, 
quick- filver,  lteel,  and  iron-ware.  Thefe  voyage. % 
though  continual,  did  not  prevent  a  number  of  Dutch 
floops  from  palling  from  CurafTow  to  the  continent. 
But  the  modern  fubflitution  of  regifter-fhips  inftead 
of  galleons,,  has  made  this  communication  lefs  frequent ; 
but  it  will  be  revived  whenever,  by  the  intervention 
of  war,  the  communication  with  the  Spanifh  main  fhall 
be  cut  off.  The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Verfailles  alfo  prov'e  favourable  to  the  trade 
of  CurafTow.  At  theTe  times  it  furnifhes  provifions 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  St  Domingo,  and  takes  off  all 
its  produce.  Even  the  French  privateers,  from  the 
windward  iflands,  repair  in  great  numbers  to  Curaf- 
fowr,  notwi thflanding  the  difiance.  The  reafon  is, 
that  they  find  there  all  kinds  of  neceffary  ftores  for 
their  veffels  ;  and  frequently  Spanifh,  but  always  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods,  which  are  univerfally  ufed.  Engliffi 
privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts.  Every  com¬ 
modity  without  exception,  that  is  landed  at  CurafTow', 
pays  one  per  cent .  port-duty.  Dutch  goods  are  never 
taxed  higher:  but  thoTe  that  are  (hipped  from  other 
European  ports  pay  nine  per  cent .  more.  Foreign 
coffee  is  fubjed  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fale  of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  produdion  of 
America  is  fubjed  only  to  a  payment  of  three  per  cent.  ; 
but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation  that  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  diredly  to  fome  port  belonging  to  the  republic. 

CURATE,  the  lowed:  degree  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  he  who  reprefents  the  incumbent  of  a  church, 
parfon  or  vicar,  and  officiates  divine  fervice  in  his 
Head  :  and  in  cafe  of  pluralities  of  livings,  or  where  a 
clergyman  is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  requifite  there  fhould 
be  a  curate  to  perform  the  cure  of  the  church.  He  is 
to  be  licenfed  and  admitted  by  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe, 
or  by  an  ordinary  having  epifcopal  jurifdidion:  and 
when  a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  the  bifhop,  he 
11  fu ally  appoints  the  falary  too  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  if  lie 
be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the 
eeclefiaitical  court,  by  a  fequeftration  of  the  profits  of 
the  benefice  ;  but  if  the  curate  is  not  licenfed  by  the 
bifhop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law”,  where 
he  muff  prove  the  agreement,  &c.  A  curate  having 
uo  fixed  eftate  in  .his  curacy,  not  being  inffitiited  and 
induded,  may  be  removed  at  pleafure  by  the  bifhop  or 
incumbent.  But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im¬ 
propriate,  and  no  vicarage  endowed  ;  thefe  are  not 
4  H  removcable, 
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removeable,  and  the  improprietors  are  obliged  to  find 
them;  Tome  whereof  have  certain  portions  of  the  tithes 
fettled  on  them.  Every  clergyman  that  officiates  in 
a  church  (whether  incumbent  or  fubftitute)  in  the  li¬ 
turgy  is  called  a  curate.  Curates  muft  fubfcribe  the 
declaration  according  to  the  a£l  of  uniformity,  or  are 
liable  to  imprisonment,  &c. 

CURATELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tliofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  flyles  two,*  the  capfule  bi¬ 
partite,  with  the  cells  difpermous. 

CURATOR,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  under 
the  emperors,  who  regulated  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandize  and  vendible  commodities  in  the  cities  of 
the  empire.  They  hadlikewife  the  fuperintendence  of 
the  culloms  and  tributes ;  whence  alfo  they  were  call¬ 
ed  logtjla. 

Curator,  among  civilians,  a  truftee  or  perfon  no¬ 
minated  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  and  interefts  of  a 
perfon  emancipated  or  interdicted.  In  countries  where 
the  Roman  law  prevails,  between  the  age  of  14  and 
24  years,  minors  have  curators  affigned  them ;  till  14, 
they  have  tutors. 

Curator  of  an  Univerfity ,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
is  an  elective  office,  to  which  belongs  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  univerfity  ;  as,  the  adminiftiation  of 
the  revenues,  the  infpeCtion  of  the  profeffors,  &c.  The 
curators  are  chofen  by  the  ftates  of  each  province  :  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden  has  three  ;  the  burghermaflers  of 
the  city  have  a  fourth. 

CURB,  in  the  manege,  a  chain  of  iron  made  faft 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a  hole 
called  the  eye,  and  running  over  the  horfe’s  beard. 
It  confifts  of  tliefe  three  parts  ;  the  hook,  fixed  to  the 
eye  of  the  branch  ;  the  chain  of  SS’s  or  links;  and 
the  two  rings,  or  mailes.  Large  curbs,  provided 
they  be  round,  are  always  mofl  gentle  :  but  care  is  to 
be  taken,  that  it  reft  in  its  proper  place,  a  little  above 
the  beard,  otherwife  the  bit-mouth  will  not  have  the 
effeCt  that  may  be  expeCled  from  it. 

Englifh  watering  bits  have  no  curbs  ;  the  Turkifh 
bits,  called  genetics ,  have  a  ring  that  ferves  inftead  of  a 
curb.  See  Ornettes. 

Curb,  in  farriery,  is  a  hard  and  callous  fwelling  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  hock,  attended  with  ftiffnefs,  and 
fometimes  with  pain  and  lamenefs.  See  Spavin. 

CURCAS,  a  name  given  in  Egypt  to  an  efculent 
root,  approaching  to  the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  colo- 
cafia.  It  is-  alfo  a  name  ufed  in  Malabar  for  a  fmall 
fruit  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  an  hazel  nut.  Both 
thefe  things  have  the  credit  of  being  flrong  provoca¬ 
tives  ;  and  it  is  very  propable  that  the  curcas  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  may  be  the  fruit  called  be!  by  Avicenna, 
and  faid  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues.  Garcias  has  been 
led  into  a  very  great  error  by  this  fimilarity  of  names 
and  virtues  and  fnppofes  the  curcas  of  Egypt  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

CURCULIO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedls  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are 
fubclavated,  and  reft  upon  the  fn-out,  which  is  promi¬ 
nent  and  homy.  Thefe  infeCls  are  divided  into  the 
following  families.  1.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum 
longer,  than  the  thorax,  and  whofe  thighs  are  fimple. 
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2  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  linger  than  the  tho¬ 
rax,  and  the  thighs  thicker  and  made  for  leaping. 
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3.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrum  longer  than  the  tho¬ 
rax,  and  the  thighs  dentated.  4.  Thofe  which  have 
dentated  thighs,  and  a  roftrum  fhorter  than  the  thorax. 

5.  Thofe  whofe  thighs  are  without  teeth  or  fpines,  and 
the  roftrum  fhorter  than  the  thorax.  There  are  no 
lefs  than  95  fpecies,  principally  diftinguifhed  by  their 
colour. 

The  larvae  of  the  curculiones  differ  not  from  thofe  of 
moft  coleopterous  infe&s.  They  bear  a  refemblance 
to  obi  ng  foft  worms.  They  are  provided  anteriorlv 
with  fix  fcaly  legs,  and  their  head  is  likewife  fealy. 

But  the  places  where  thofe  larvae  dwell,  and  their  tranf- 
formations,  afford  fome  Angularities.  Some  fpecies  of 
them,  that  are  dreaded  for  the  mifehief  they  do  in  gra¬ 
naries,  find  means  to  introduce  themfclves,  while  yet 
fmall,  into  grains  of  corn,  and  there  make  their  abode. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  difeover  them,  as  they  lie  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  grain.  Theie  they  grow  at  leifure, 
enlarging  their  dwelling-place  as  they  grow,  at  the 
expence  of  the  interior  meal  of  the  grain  on  which 
they  feed.  Corn-lofts  are  often  laid  wafte  by  thefe 
infedls,  whofe  numbers  are  fometimes  fo  great  as  to 
devour  and  deftroy  all  the  corn  When  the  infedt, 
after  having  eat  up  the  meal,  is  come  to  its  full  fize,‘®tfr?lrfw| 
it  remains  within  the  grain,  hidden  under  the  empty  *  “  I 
hnfk,  which  fubfifts  alone ;  and  there  transformed,  it 
becomes  a  chryfalis,  nor  does  it  leave  it  till  a  perfect 
infeeft,  making  its  way  through  the  hulk  of  the  grain. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  difeover  by  the  eye  the  grains 
of  corn  thus  attacked  and  hollowed  out  by  thefe  in¬ 
fers,  as  they  outwardly  appear  large  and  full :  but 
the  condition  the  curculio  has  reduced  them  to,  renders 
them  much  lighter  ;  and  if  you  throw  corn  infeftedby 
thefe  infedls  into  water,  all  the  tainted  grains  will 
fvvim,  and  the  reft  fink  to  the  bottom.  Other  larvae 
of  curculiones  are  not  fo  fond  of  corn,  but  fix  in  the 
fame  manner  on  feveral  other. .feeds.  Beans,  peafe, 
and  lentils,  that  are  preferved  dry,  are  liable  to  be 
fpoiled  by  tliefe  little  animals,  which  prey  upon  the 
inward  part  of  the  grain,  where  they  have  taken  up 
their  habitation,  and  do  not  come  forth  till  they  have 
completed  their  transformation,  by  breaking  through 
the  outward  hufk  of  the  grain  :  this  is  difcoverable 
by  calling  thofe  grains  into  water;  thofe  that  fwim 
are  generally  perforated  by  the  curculiones.  Other 
fpecies  are  lodged  in  the  infide  of  plants.  The  heads 
of  artichokes  and  tliiftles  are  often  bored  through  and 
eaten  away  by  the  larvae  of  large  curculiones.  Ano¬ 
ther  fpecies  fmaller,  but  fingular,  pierces  and  inwardly 
confumes  the  leaves  of  elms.  It  frequently  happens 
that  almoft  all  the  leaves  of  an  elm  appear  yellow,  and 
as  it  were  dead  towards  one  of  their  edges,  while  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  leaf  is  green.  Upon  infpedL 
ing  thofe  leaves,  the  dead  part  appears  to  form  a  kind 
of  bag  or  fmall  bladder.  The  two  laminse  or  outward 
pellicles  of  the  leaf,  as  well  above  as  below,  are  en¬ 
tire,  but  diftaiat  and  feparated  from  each  other,  whilft 
the  parenchyma  that  lies  between  them  has  been  con- 
fumed  by  feveral  fmall  larva  of  the  curculio,  that  have 
made  themfelves  that  dwelling,  in  which  they  may  be 
met  with.  After  their  transformation  they  come  forth, 


by  piercing  the  kind  of  bladder,  and  give  being  to  a 


curculio  that  is  brown,  fmall,  and  hard  to  catch,  by 

reafon 
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rcafon  of  the  nimblenefs  with  which  it  leaps.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  leaping,  allotted  to  this  fingle  fpecies,  depends 
on  the  fhape  and  length  of  its  hinder  legs. 

CURCUMA,  turmeric:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
eighth  order,  Scitaminea .  It  has  four  barren  fta- 
mina,  with  a  fifth  fertile.  The  fpecies  are, 

i.  The  rotunda,  with  a  round  root,  hath  a  fleffiy- 
jointed  root  like  that  of  ginger,  but  round  ;  which 
fends  up  feveral  fpear-lhaped  oval  leaves,  which  rife 
upwards  of  a  foot  high,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour. 
From  between  thefe  arifes  the  flowTer-ftalk,  fupporting 
a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers  of  a  pale-yeliowifh  colour,  111- 
clofed  in-  feveral  different  fpathae,  or  fheatlis,  which 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  this  country.  2.  The  longa,  hath  long  fielhy  roots 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  fpread  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  like  thofe  of  ginger  ;  they  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger,  having  many  round 
knotty  circles,  from  which  arife  four  or  five  large  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves,  handing  upon  long  footrilalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the 
foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  larger  knobs  qf  the 
roots,  and  grow  about  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  red  colour,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Indian  reed. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  ufe.  They  are 
very  tender  ;  fo  will  not  live  in  this  country  unlefs  kept 
conftantly  in  a  dove.  They  are  propagated  bv  part¬ 
ing  the  roots.  The  root  communicates  a  beautiful 
but  perifhable  yellow  dye,  with  alum,  to  woollen,  cot¬ 
ton,  or  linen.  In  medicine  it  is  dleemed  aperient, 
and  emmenagogic ;  and  of  lingular  efhcacy  in  the 
jaundice. 

CURDISTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  feated  between 
the  Turkifh  empire  and  Perfia,  lying  along  the  eail- 
ern  coaft  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  comprehends  great 
part  of  tire  ancient  Affyria.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  towns  and  villages,  and  others  rove  from  place 
to  place,  having  tents  like  the  wild  Arabs,  and  are 
alfo  robbers  like  them.  Their  religion  is  partly  Chrif- 
tian,  and  partly  Mahometanifm  ;  but  they  are  very 
loofe  in  regard  to  cither. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  of  any 
fluid  body;  particularly  milk.  See  the  article  Cheese. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  Ariflaeus  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Cy- 
rene  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  were  the  firit  who 
found  the  fecret  of  curdling  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making 
of  cheefe  with  artichoke  flowers  ;  in  lieu  of  the  rennet 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  among  us.  ■  # 

The  Bifaltae,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Rochfort 
obferves,  live  wholly  upon  curdled  milk,  i.  e .  on 
curds.  He  adds,  that  curds  are  the  whole  food  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Auvergne  in  I'  ranee,  and  whey  their 
onlv  drink. 

CURETES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  pnefls  or 
people  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  called  alfo  Corybantes.  .  See 
Cory n antes  and  Crete.  The  Curetes^  are  faid  to 
have  been  originally  of  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  ;  for 
-which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  Ittai  Dactyli.  oce 
Dactyli. 
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Lucian  and  Diodorus  Siculus  reprefent  them  as  very  Curetes 
expert  in  calling  of  darts  ;  though  other  authors  give  c 
them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and  pikes:  but  all  agree  ,  .JL 
in  furnifhing  them  with  tabors  and  caftanettas;  and  re¬ 
late,  that  they  ufed  to  dance  much  to  the  noife  and 
clafhing  thereof.  By  this  noife,  it  is  faid,  they  pre¬ 
vented  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  young  Jupiter, 
whereby  he  was  faved  from  being  deflroycd. 

Some  authors,  however,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  Curetes.  According  to  Pezron  and  others,  the 
Curetes  were,  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  See.  and  in  the 
countries  of  Crete  and  Phrygia,  what  the  druids  were 
afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  &c.  i.  e.  they  were  prieils 
who  had  the  care  of  what  related  to  religion  and  the  * 
worfhip  of  the  gods.  Hence,  as  in  thofe  days  it  was 
fuppofed  there  was  no  communication  with  the  gods 
but  by  divinations,  auguries,  and  the  operations  of 
magic  ;  the  Cuietes  palled  for  magicians  and  enchan¬ 
ters:  to  thefe  they  added  the  lludy  of  the  flars,  of 
nature,  and  poefy  ;  and  fo  w'ere  philofophers,  aflrono- 
mers,  See. 

Voffius,  de  Idolat .  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  Cu¬ 
retes  ;  thofe  of  iEtolia,  thofe  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of 
Crete  wdio  were  originally  derived  from  the  Phry¬ 
gians.  The  firft,  he  fays,  took  their  name  from 
tonfure;  in  regard,  from  the  time  of  a  combat  w  here¬ 
in  the  enemy  leized  their  long  hair,  they  always  kept 
it  cut.  Thofe  of  Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  iuppofes,  w  er 
fo  called  from  young  man;  in  regard  they  were 

young,  or  becaufe  they  nurfed  Jupiter  when  he  was 
young. 

CURFEW,  or  Cou rfe wr,  a  fignal  given  in  cities 
taken  in  wrar,  Sc c.  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed. 

Pafquin  fays,  it  was  fo  called,  as  being  intended  to  ad- 
vertiie  the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  rob¬ 
beries  and  debaucheries  of  the  night. 

The  moll  eminent  curfew  in  England  w'as  that  efla- 
blilhed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed, 
under  fevere  penalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  beii 
at  tight  o’clock. in  the  evening,  every  one  ihoald  put. 
out  their  lights  and  fires  and  go  to  bed :  whence,  to 
this  day,  a  bell  rung  about  that  time  is  called  a  curfew- 
bell 

CURIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  w'as  ufed  for  the  fe- 
nate-houfe.  There  wTere  feveral  curiae  in  Rome  ;  as 
the  curia  calabra,  faid  to  be  built  by  Romulus  ;  the 
curia  hojl'dia ,  by  Tullus  fioitilius;  and  the  curia  pompsia , 
by  Pompey  the  Great. 

Curia  alfo  denoted  the  places  where  the  curhe  ufed 
to  aflemble.  Each  of  the  30  curiae  of  old  Rome  had 
a  temple  or  chapel  alfigned  to  them  for  the  common 
performance  of  their  iacrifices,  and  other  offices  of 
their  religion  ;  fo  that  they  were  not  unlike  our  pa- 
rifhes  Some  remains  of  thefe  little  temples  ieem  to 
have  fubfiited  many  ages  after  on  the  Palatine-hill, 
where  Rornulus  iirit  built  the  city,  and  always  reiided. 

Curia,  among  the  Romans,  alfo  denoted  a  portion 
or  divifion  of  a  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  tribe 
con  filled  of  ten  curiis,  or  a  thoufaud  men ;  each  curia 
being  one  hundred.  That  legillator  made  tiie  firft  di- 
vilion  of  his  people  into  thirty  curiae.  Afterwards, 
curia ,  or  damns  curtails,  became  ufed  for  the  place 
where  each  curia  held  its  alfemblies.  Hence  alfo 
curia  palled  to  the  ienate-houfe  ;  and  it  is  from  hence 
a  H  z  the 
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the  moderns  come  to  ufe  the  word  curia,  “  court,”  for 
a  place  of  juftice,  and  for  the  judgys,  &c.  there  af- 
femb’ed. 

Varro  derives  the  word  from  cura ,  “care;”  q.  d .  an 
aflembly  of  people  charged  with  the  care  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Others  deduce  it  from  the  Greeks ;  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  at  Athens  they  called  the  place  where 
the  magiftrate  held  his  affizes,  and  the  people  ufed  to 
affemble  :  again,  may  come  from  *vpoc,  authori - 

ty,  power;  becaufe  it  was  here  the  laws  were  made. 

Curia,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms. — It  was  ufual  for 
the  kings  of  England  to  fumnori  the  bifhops,  peers, 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  fome  particular 
place,  at  the  chief  feftivals  in  the  year:  and  this  affem- 
bly  is  called  by  our  hiftorians  curia ;  becaufe  there  they 
con  {tilted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation  : 
whence  it  was  fometimes  alfo  called  folemnis  curia ,  gene- 
rain  curia,  augujlalis  curia,  and  curia  public  a,  &c.  See 
WlVF.NA-Mot . 

Curia  Baronnm .  See  CouRT-Baron. 

Curia  Clauclenda,  is  a  writ  that  lies  againft  him  who 
Ihould  fence  and  inclofe  the  ground,  but  refufes  or 
defers  to  do  it. 

.  CURIATII,  three  brothers  of  Alba,  maintained  the 
intereft  of  their  country  againft  the  Romans  who  had 
declared  war  againft  thofe  of  Alba.  The  two  armies 


being  equal,  three  brothers  on  edch  fide  were  chofen 
to  decide  the  conteft  :  the  Curiatii  by  thofe  of  Alba 
and  the  Horatii  by  the  Romans.  The  three  firft  were 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  latter  killed  :  but  the  third, 
joining  policy  to  valour,  ran  away ;  and  having  thus 
Curiatii,  he  took  them  one  after  another  and 
killed  them  all  three. 

CURING,  a  term  ufed  for  the  preferring  filh,  flelh, 
and  other  animal  fubftances,  by  means  of  certain  ad¬ 
ditions  of  things,  to  prevent  putrefadion.  One  great 
method  of  doing  this,  is  by  fmoking  the  bodies  with 
the  fmoke  of  wood,  or  rubbing  them  with  fait,  nitre 
&c. 

CURIO,  the  chief  and  prieft;  of  a  curia.— Romulus, 
upon  dividing  the  people  into  curiae,  gave  each  divifion 
a  chief,  who  was  to  be  prieft  of  that  curia,  under  the 
title  of  curio,  and  fiamen  curialis.  His  bulinefs  was  to 
provide  and  officiate  at  the  facrifices  of  the  curia, 
which  were  called  curionia;  the  curia  furnifhing  him 
with  a  fum  of  money  on  that  confideration,  which  pen- 
fion  or  appointment  was  called  curionium.  Each  divi¬ 
fion  had  the  ele&ion  of  its  curia  ;  but  all  thefe  parti¬ 
cular  curios  were  under  the  direction  of  a  fuperior  or 
general,  called  curio  maximus;  who  was  the  head  of  the 
body,  and  elected  by  all  the  curios  alfembled  in  the 
comitia  curialis. 

All  thefe  inftitutions  were  introduced  by  Romulus 
V Numa,  as  HalicarnalTeus  relates  it.  ’ 

.  '-UKIObL:S,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire  du¬ 
ring  the  middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  that  no 
frauds  and  irregularities  were  committed  ;  particularly 
no  abufes  in  what  related  to  die  polls,  the  roads,  &c. 
and  to  give  intelligence  to  the  court  of  what  pafTed  in 
the  provinces.  This  made  the  curiofi  people  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  of  doing  more 
harm  than  they  prevented  ;  on  which  account,  Hono- 
nus  calhiered  them,  at  leaf!  in  fome  parts  of  the  em- 
jure,  anno  415. 

The  curiofi  came  pretty  near  to  what  we  call  con- 
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/ rollers .  They  had  their  name  from  cura,  “  care  5” 
quod  curis  agendis  iff  eveaiombus  curfus  publici  infpiciendu 
operam  daretit. 

CURLEW,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax. 

CURMI,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fort  of 
malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barley,  and  was 
drunk  by  the  people  of  many  nations  inftead  of  wine,- 
according  to  Diofcordes’s  account.  He  accufes  it  of 
caufing  pains  in  the  head,  generating  bad  juices,  and 
difordering  the  nervous  fyftero.  He  alfo  fays,  that 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  fuch  a 
fort  of  liquor  was  in  his  time  prepared  from  wheat  in¬ 
ftead  of  barley.  See  Ale. 

CURNOCK,  a  meafure  of  corn  containing  four  bu- 
ffiels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

CURRANS,  or  Currants,  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
groffularia.  See  Grossularia. 

The  white  and  red  fort  are  moftly  ufed  ;  for  the 
black,  and  chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  firft  coming  out, 
are  in  ufe  to  flavour  Englifh  fpirits,  and  counterfeit 
Trench  brandy.  Currants  greatly  affuage  drought, 
cool  and  fortify  the  ftomach,  and  help  digeftion  ;  and 
the  jelly  of  black  currants  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  curing  inflammations  of  the  throat. 

Currants  alfo  fignify  a  fmaller  kind  of  grapes, 
brought  principally  from  Zant  and  Cephalonia.  They 
are  gathered  off  the  buihes,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  fun, 
and  fo  put  up  in  large  butts.  They  are  opening  and 
pe&oral  ;  but  are  more  ufed  in  the  kitchen  than  in 
medicine. 

CURRENT,  or  Courant,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  prefent  time.  Thus  the  year  1790  is  the  current 
year,  the  .20th  current  is  the  20th  day  of  the  month 
now  running. — With  regard  to  commerce,  the  price 
current  of  any  merchandile  is  the  known  and  ordinary 
price  accuftomed  to  be  given  for  it.  The  term  is  alfo 
ufed  for  any  thing  that  has  courfe  or  is  received  in. 
commerce  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  current  coin ,  & c. 

Current,  in  navigation,  a  certain  progreffive  move¬ 
ment  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  by  which  all  bodies 
oating  therein  are  compelled  to  alter  their  courfe  or 
velocity,  or  both,  and  fubmit  to  the  laws  impofed  on 
them  by  the  current. 

In  the  fea,  currents  are  cither  natural  and  general, 
as  anfing  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis  ;  or  accidental  and  particular,  caufed  by  the 
waters  being  driven  againft  promontories,  or  into 
gulphs  and  ftraits,  where,  wanting  room  to  fpread,, 
they  are  driven  back,  and  thus  difturb  the  ordinary 
flux  of  the  fea.  Currents  are  various,  and  direfted 
towaids  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  of  which  fome 
are>conftant,  others  periodical.  The  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  current  of  the  fea,  is  that  by  which  part  of  the 
Atlantic  or  African  Ocean  moves  about  Guinea  from 
Cape  Verd  towards  the  curvature  or  bay  of  Africa, 
which  they  call  Fernando  Poo;  viz.  from  well  to  eaft, 
contrary  to  the  general  motion.  And  fuch  is  the  force 
of  the  current,  that  when  Ihips  approach  too  near  the 
In  ore,  it  carries  them  violently  towards  that  bay, 'and 
deceives  the  mariners  in  their  reckoning.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  fluffing  currents  which  do  not  laft, 
but  return  at  certain  periods ;  and  thefe  do,  moft  of 
t  em,  epend  upon  and  follow  the  anniverfary  winds 
or  monioons,  which  by  blowing  in  one  place  may  caufe 
a  current  in  another.  Varenius  informs  us,  that  at 

Java, 
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Java,  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  when  the  monfoons  immediately  finking,  the  line  is  flackened  till  about  70  Current 
blow  from  the  weft,  vl*.  in  the  month  of  May,  the  or  Bjo  fathoms  of  the  line  run  out ;  after  which  the  ^  il 
currents  fet  to  the  eaftward,  contrary  to  the  general  line  is  faftened  to  the  boat’s  ftern,  by  which  fhe  is  ac-  CuJ^re‘ 
motion.  Between  the  ifland  of  Celebes  and  Madura,  cordingly  retrained,  and  rides  as  at  an  anchor.  The  ^  _9‘ x 
when  the  weflern  monfoons  fet  in,  viz.  in  December,  velocity  of  the  current  is  then  eafily  tried  by  the  log 
January,  and  February,  or  when  the  winds  blow  from  and  lialf-minute  glafs,  the  ufual  method  of  difeovering 
the  north-weft,  or  between  the  north  and  weft,  the  the  rate  of  a  {hip’s  failing  at  fea.  The  courfe  of  the 
currents  fet  to  the  fouth  eaft,  or  between  the  fouth  ftream  is  next  obtained  by  the  compafs  provided  for 
and  eaft.  At  Ceylon,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  this  operation.  Having  thus  found  the  fetting  and 
O&ober,  the  currents  fet  to  the  fouthward,  and  in  drift  of  the  current,  it  next  remains  to  apply  this  ex- 
the  other  parts  of  the  year  to  the  northward  ;  becaufe  periment  to  the  purpofes  of  Navigation  ;  for  which 
at  this  time  the  fouthern  monfoons  blow,  and  at  fee  that  article. 

the  other  the  northern.  Between  Cochin-China  and  Under- Currents  are  diftind  from  the  upper  or  ap~ 

Malacca,  when  the  weftern  monfoons  blow,  viz.  from  parent,  and  in  different  places  fet  or  drive  a  con- 
April  to  Auguft,  the  currents  fet  eaftward  againft  trary  way.  Dr  Smith  makes  it  highly  probable,  that 
the  general  motion  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  year  they  in  the  Downs,  in  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  &c* 
fet  weftward,  the  monfoon  confpiring  with  the  general  there  is  an  under-current,  whereby  as  much  water  is 
motion.  They  run  fo  ftrongly  in  thefe  feas,  -that  un-  carried  out  as  is  brought  in  by  the  upper-currents, 
experienced  failors  miftake  them  for  waves  that  beat  This  he  argues  from  the  offing  between  the  north  and 
upon  the  rocks,  known  ufually  by  the  name  of  breakers .  fouth  Foreland,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide,  i .  e . 

So  for  forne  months  after  the  15th  of  February,  the  it  is  either  ebb  or  flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  three 
currents  fet  from  the  Maldives  towards  India  on  the  eaft,  hours  before  it  is  fo  off  at  fea  :  a  certain  fign,  that 
againft  the  general  motion  of  the  fea.  On  the  fhore  though  the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  of 
of  China  and  Cambodia,  in  the  months  of  Odober,  ebb  runs  under-foot,  t.  e ..  clofe  by  the  ground  ;  and  fo 
November,  and  December,  the  currents  fet  to  the  at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  under-foot.  This  he 
north-weft,  and  from  January  to  the  fouth-weft,  when  confirms  by  an  experiment  in  the  Baltic  Sound,  com- 
they  run  with  fuch  rapidity  about  the  fhoals  of  Parcel,  munfeated  to  him  by  an  able  feaman  prefen t  at  the 
that  they  feem  fwifter  than  an  arrow.  At  Pulo  Con-  making  it.  Being  there  then  with  one  of  the  king’s 
dore,  upon  the  coaft  of  Cambodia,  though  the  mon-  frigates,  they  went  with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid- 
foons  are  fhifting,  yet  the  currents  fet  ftrongly  to-  ftream,  and  were  carried  violently  by  the  current, 
wards  the  eaft,  even  when  they  blow  to  a  contrary  Soon  after  that,  they  funk  a  bafket  with  a  large  cannon 
point.  Along  the  coafts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as  bullet  to  a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  check 
far  as  the  Cape  Romania,  at  the  extreme  point  of  to  the  boat’s  motion  ;  and  finking  it  ftill  lower  and 
Malacca,  the  current  runs  fouthward  in  November  lower,  the  boat  was  driven  a-head  to  the  wundward 
and  December.  When  the  monfoons  blow  from  China  againft  the  upper  current,  the  cunent  aloft  not  being 
to  Malacca,  the  fea  runs  fwiftly  from  Pulo  Cambi  to  above  four  or  live  fathom  deep.  He  added,  that  the 
Pulo  Condore  on  the  coaft  of  Cambodia.  In  the  Bay  lower  the  bafket  was  let  down,  the  ftronger  the  under 
of  Sans  Bras,  not  far  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  current  was  found.  . 

there  is  a  current  particularly  remarkable,  where  the  From  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  that 
fea  runs  from  eaft  to  weil  to  the  landward  ;  and  this  continual  in-draught  of  water  out  of  the  Atlantic  into 
more  vehemently  as  it  is  oppofed  by  winds  from  a  the  Mediterranean  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar, 
contrary  direction.  The  caufe  is  undoubtedly  owing  a  pafiage  about  20  miles  broad  ;  yet  without  any  fen- 
to  fome  adjacent  fhore  which  is  higher  than  this.  In  Able  rifing  of  the  water  along  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  &c. 
the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  the  currents  almoft  conftantly  or  any  overflowing  of  the  lands,  which  there  lie  very 
drive  to  the  eaftward,  and  carry  fhips  into  the  Medi-  low.-^-Dr  Halley,  however,  folves  the  currents  fetting 
terranean  :  they  are  alfo  found  to  drive  the  fame  way  in  at  the  ftraits  without  overflowing  the  banks  by 
into  St  George’s  channel.  the  great  evaporation,  without  fuppofing  any  under- 

The  fetting  or  progreflive  motion  of  the  current  current, 
may  be  either  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  or  to  a  cer-  CURRICULUS,  in  our  ancient  writers,  denotes 
tain  determinate  depth.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  di-  the  year  or  courfe  of  a  year.  Attum  eft  hoc  annorum 
redtion  and  velocity  of  currents  is  a  very  material  ar-  Dominica  incarnationis  quater  quinqitagenis  quinqmes , 
tide  in  navigation,  it  is  highly  neceflary  to  difeover  quims^  luftris ,  iff  tribus  curriculus ;  i.  e .  In  the  year  1028  c 
both,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  fhip’s  fituation  and  for  four  times  fifty  makes  two  hundred,  and  five  times 
courfe  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pofiible.  The  moil  two  hundred  makes  one  tlioufand  ;  five  luftres  arc 
fuccefsful  method  which  has  been  hitherto  pradifed  twenty-five  years,  and  three  curriculi  .are  three  years, 
by  mariners  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows*  A  com-  CURRIERS,  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather 
mon  iron  pot,  which  may  contain  four  or  five  gallons,  after  it  comes  from  the  tan-yard.  See  Tanning. 
is  fufpended  by  a  fmall  rope  faftened  to  its  ears  or  CURRODREPANUS  (formed  of  currus ,  u  cha~ 
handles,  fo  as  to  hang  dire&ly  upright,  as  when  pla-  riot,”  and  *e***w9  “  feythe”  or  “  fickle”),  in  anti- 
ced  upon  the  fire.  This  rope,  which  may  be  from  quity,  a  kind  of  chariot  armed  with  feythes.  The 
70  to  ioo  fathoms  in  length,  being  prepared  for  the  driver  of  thefe  chariots  was  obliged  to  ride  on  one  of 
experiment,  is  coiled  in  the  boat,  which  is  hoifted  out  the  horfes,  as  there  was  no  other  feat .  for  him;  the 
of  the  {hip  at  a  proper  opportunity,  when  there  is  ufual  place  for  him  being  all  armed  with  knives,  as 
little  or  no  wind  to  ruffle  the  furface  of  the  fea.  Fhe  was  likewife  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot.  There 
jot  being  then  thrown  overheard  into  the  water,  and  were  no  feythes  pointing  down  to  the  earth  either 

c  from 
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Currying,  from  the  beam  or  axle-tree ;  but  thefe  were  fixed  at 
^Curling  tke  0y  t]ie  axle-tree  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 

moveable  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  thereby  could  be 
raifed  or  let  down,  and  drawn  forward  or  let  fall  back¬ 
ward,  by  relaxing  the  rope. 

CURRYING,  the  method  of  preparing  leather  with 
oil,  tallow,  &e. 

The  chief  bntinefs  is  to  foften  and  fupplc  cow  and 
calve -11c ins,  which  make  the  upper-leathers  and  quar¬ 
ters  of  tiroes,  covering  of  faddles,  coaches,  and  other 
things  which  mull  keep  out  water.  1.  Thefe  fkins, 
after  coming  from  the  tanner’s  yard,  having  many 
flefhy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them  fome 
time  in  common  water.  2.  He  takes  them  out  and 
ftretches  them  on  a  very  even  wooden  liorfe  ;  then 
with  a  paring-knife  he  ferapes  off  all  the  fuperfluous 
flefh,  and  puts  them  in  to  foak  again.  3.  He  puts 
them  wet  On  a  hurdle,  and  tramples  them  with  his 
heels  tUl  they  begin  to  grow  foft  and  pliant.  4.  He 
foaks  thereon  train-oil,  which  by  its  unCtuous  quality 
is  the  belt  liquor  for  this  purpofe.  5.  He  fpreads  them 
on  large  tables,  and  fallens  them  at  the  ends.  There, 
with  the  help  of  an  inllrument  called  z.  pummel,  which 
is  a  thick  piece  of  Wood,  the  under- fide  of  which  is 
full  of  furrows  crofting  each  other,  he  folds,  fquares, 
and  moves  them  forwards  and  backwards  feveral  times, 
under  the  teeth  of  this  inllrument,  which  breaks  their 
too  great  ftilfnefs.  This  is  what  is  properly  called 
currying .  The  order  and  number  of  thefe  operations 
is  varied  by  different  curriers,  but  the  material  part  is 
always  the  fame.  6.  After  the  Ikins  are  curried,  there 
may  he  occafion  to  colour  them.  The  colours  are 
black,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  & c.  the  other  co¬ 
lours  are  given  by  the  fkinners,  who  differ  from  cur¬ 
riers  in  this,  that  they  apply  their  colours  on  the  flelh 
fide  ;  the  curriers  on  the  hair  fide.  In  order  to  whiten 
Heins,  they  are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk  or  white- 
lead,  and  afterwards  with  pumice-llone.  7.  When  a 
fkin  is  to  be  made  black,  after  having  oiled  and  dried  it, 
he  paffes  over  it  a  puff  dipt  in  water  impregnated  with 
iron  ;  and  after  his  firfl,  wetting,  he  gives  it  another  in 
a  water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and  gum-arabic. 
Thefe  different  dyes  gradually  turn  the  Ikin  black,  and 
the  operations  are  repeated  till  it  be  of  a  {hilling  black. 
The  grain  and  wrinkles,  which  contribute  to  the  fup- 
plenefs  of  calves  and  cows  leather,  are  made  by  the 
reiterated  folds  given  to  the  Hein  in  every  direction, 
and  by  the  care  taken  to  ferape  off  all  hard  parts  on 
the  colour  tide. 

CURSING  and  Swearing,  an  offence  again!! 
God  and  religion,  and  a  fin  of  all  others  the  moll  extra¬ 
vagant  and  unaccountable,  as  having  no  benefit  or  ad¬ 
vantage  attending  it.  By  the  latl  ftatute  again  it  this 
crime,  19  Geo.  II.  which  repeals  all  former  ones,  every 
labourer,  failor,  or  foldier,  profanely  curfing  or  fwear- 
ing,  fhall  forfeit  1  s.  ;  every  other  perfon  under  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  2  s.  ;  and  every  gentleman  or 
perfon  of  fuperior  rank,  5  s  to  the  poor  of  the  pariih; 
and,  on  a  fecond  conviction,  double  ';  and,  for  every 
fubfequent  oflence,  treble  the  fum  fiift  forfeited,  with 
all  charges  of  conviction  :  and,  in  default  of  payment, 
fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  10  days. 
Any  juftice  of  the  peace  may  convict  upon  his  own 
hearing,  or  the  teftimoay  of  one  witnefs ;  and  any 


conitable  or  peace  officer,  upon  his  own  hearing,  may  GurGtJ 
fecure  any  offender  and  carry,  him  before  a  jultiee,  || 
and  there  convict  him.  If  the  .juftice  omits  his  duty, 
he  forfeits  5I.  and  the  conitable  40s.  And  the  act 
to  he  read  in  all  pariih  churches  and  public  chapels  the 
Sunday  after  every  quarter-day,  on  pain  of  5I.  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  from  any  juthce.  Betides  this  pu- 
nifnment  for  taking  God’s  name  in  vais  in  common 
difeourfe,  it  is  enaCted,  by  flat.  3.  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  that  if 
in  any  itage-play,  interlude,  or  ihow,  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  perfons  therein,  he  jeit- 
ingly  or  profanely  ufed,  the  offender  fhall  forfeit  iol. ; 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  whofe  buiinefs  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs. 

In  the  itatute  18  Edw.  III.  they  are  called  clerks  of 
courfe ,  and  are  24  in  number,  making  a  corporation 
of  themfelves.  To  each  of  them  is  allowed  a  divition 
of  certain  counties,  into  which  they  iffue  out  the  origi¬ 
nal  writs  required  by  the  fubjeCt. 

CURTATE  distance,  in  allronomy,  the  diitance 
of  a  planet  from  the  fun  to  that  point,  where  a  per¬ 
pendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  a  planet’s  diitance  from  the  fun  and  the  cur¬ 
tate  diitance.  I 

CURTEYN,  Curtana,  was  the  name  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor’s  fword,  which  is  the  firit  fvvord  carried 
before  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronation ; 
and  it  is  faid  the  point  of  it  is  broken  as  an  emblem  of 
mercy. 

CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Courtin ,  in  fortification, 
i?  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  a  place  which  is  betwixt 
the  flanks  of  two  baftions,  bordered  with  a  parapet 
live  feet  high,  behind  which  the  foldiers  Hand  to  tire 
upon  the  covered  way  and  into  the  moat. 

CURTIUS  (Marcus),  a  Roman  youth,  who  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  the  gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  before  the  Auguilan  age.  A 
wide  gap  had  fuddenly  opened  in  the  forum,  and  the 
oracle  had  faid  that  it  never  would  elofe  before  Rome 
threw  into  it  whatever  it  had  molt  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  lefs  than  an  human  fa- 
critice  was  required.  He  armed  himfelf,  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  folemnly  threw  himfelf  into  the  gulf,  which  ^ 
inflantly  clofed  over  his  head. 

Curtius  (Quintus),  a  Latin  hiftorian  ^who  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  10  books,  of  which 
the  two  tint  are  not  indeed  extant,  but  are  fo  well 
fupplied  by  Freinfliemius,  that  the  lofs  is  fcarcely  re¬ 
gretted.  Where  /this  writer  was  born,  or  even  when 
he  lived,  are  points  no  one  pretends  to  know.  By  his 
ftyle  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  tha  Au-  I 

guflan  age  ;  while  fome  are  not  wanting,  who  ima-  1 

gitie  the  wetk  to  have  been  compofed  in  Italy  about 
300  years  ago,  and  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  to  be 
tiChtioufly  added  to  it.  Cardinal  du  Perron  w'as  fo  great 
an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one  page  of  it 
to  be  worth  3c  of  Tacitus;  yet  M.  le  Clerc,  at  the 
end  c  his  Art  of  Criticiim,  has  charged  the  writer 
w  ith  great  igncrance  and  many  contradictions.  Pie 
has  nevertheless  many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will  \ 

always  make  him  admired  and  applauded. 
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lk,ure  CURVATURE  of  a  Lime,  is  the  peculiar  man- 
J  ||  nrr  of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which  it  becomes  a 
I  curve  of  (uch  and  fuch  peculiar  properties, 

u  CURVE,  in  geometry,  a  line  which  running  on 

continually  in  all  dirfdth'iis,  may  be  cut  by  one  right 
line  in  more  points  than  one.  See  Conic  Sections 

and  Fluctjons.  .  . 

CURVET,  or  Corvet,  in  the  manege,  an  air  in 
which  the  horfe’s  legs  are  raifed  higher  than  in  the 
dtmi  volt;  being  a  kind  of  leap  up,  and  a  little  for- 
wards,  wherein  the  hoife  raifes  both  his  fore  legs  at 
once,  equally  advanced,  (when  he  is  going  flraight 
forward,  and  not  in  a  circle),  and  as  his  fore-legs  are 
falling,  he  immediately  raifes  his  hind-legs,  equally  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  not  one  before  the  other  ;  fo  that  all  his 
four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once  ;  and  as  he  fets  them 
down,  he  marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilinear,  is  faid  of  fi¬ 
gures  bounded  by  curves  or  crooked  lines. 

CURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology.  See  Loxia. 

CURULE  chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chair  a- 
dorned  with  ivory,  wherein  the  great  magiflrates  of 
Rome  had  a  right  to  fit  and  be  carried. 

The  curule  magiflrates  were  the  aediles,  .the  prae¬ 
tors,  cenfors,  and  confuls.  This  chair  was  fitted  in  a 
kind  of  chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  fena- 
tors  who  had  borne  the  offices  of  sediles,  praetors,  &c. 
were  carried  to  the  fenate-houfe  in  this  chair,  as  were 
alfo  thofe  who  triumphed,  and  fuch  as  went  to  admi- 
mfter  juftice,  &c.  See  dile,  &c. 

CURZOLA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  lying 
on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  about  20  miles  long, 
and  has  a  fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  belongs  to  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.  1 15. 
N.  Lat  43.  6. 

CUSA  (Nicholas  de),  a  learned  cardinal,  born  of 
mean  parentage,  and  named  from  Cufa,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1448  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  appointed  governor  of  Rome  by  Pope  Pius  II.  du¬ 
ring  his  abfence  at  Mantua,  he  was  the  chief  concer- 
ter  and  manager  of  the  war  againfl  the  Turks.  He 
founded  a  church,  and  a  noble  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  at  Cufa;  and  left  many  excellent  works 
behind  him,  which  were  colle&ed  and  publifhed  in  three 
volumes  at  Bafil  in  1565.  In  thefe  he  has  made  no 
fcruple  to  detect  the  lying  traditions  and  fophiflries  of 
the  Roman  church. 

CUSCO,  a  large  and  hand  feme  town  of  South  A- 
merica  in  Peru,  formerly  the  refidence  oPthe  Incas. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  built  in  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  the  belt 
market  in  all  America.  Four  large  flreets  terminate  in 
this  fquare,  which  arc  all  3S  flraight  as  a  line,  and  re¬ 
gard  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Spaniards 
tell  us  wonderful  things  of  the  richnefs  of  the  Inca’s 
palace,  and  of  the  temple  of  the  fun  ;  but  more  fober 
travellers,  judging  from  v-hat  remains,  think  mod  of 
them  to  be  fabulous.  At  prefent  it  contains  eight  large 
parifhes,  and  five  religious  houfes,  the  bell  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Jefuits ;  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  may  be  about  50,000,  of  which  three-fourths  are 
the  original  natives,  Americans.  From  this  town  there 

iis  a  very  long  road,  which  runs  along  the  Cordeleim; 
and,  at  certain  diflanees,  there  are  fmall  houfes  for 
idling- places,  feme  parts  of  which  are  fo  artificially 
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wrought,  that  it  is  furprifing  how  a  people  who  had  Cufcuta, 
no  iron  tools  could  perform  fuch  wotkmanfhip.  There  Clt^' 
are  dreams  of  water  run  through  the  town,  which  are  a  / 
great  convenience  in  fo  hot  a  country  where  it  never 
rains.  It  is  375  miles  caft  of  Lima.  W.  Long.  74.  37. 

S.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CUSCUTA,  dodder  :  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  thole  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadrind  ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  monopetalous  ;  the  capfule  bilocular.  There 
are  two  fptcies  ;  one  of  which  is  a  native  cf  Britain, 
viz.  the  Europma,  dodder,  hell-weed,  or  devil’s  guts. 

This  is  a  very  lingular  plant,  almoft  deftitute  of  leaves, 
parafitical,  creeping,  fixing  it  fell  to  whatever  is  next 
to  it.  It  decays  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  is  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  plant  which  fupports  it.  Hops,  flax, 
and  nettles,  are  its  eommon  fupport  ;  but  principally 
the  common  nettle.  Its  blofibms  are  white.  As  foon 
as  the  (hoots  have  twined  about  an  adjacent  plant,  they 
fend  out  from  their  inner  furface  a  number  of  little 
velicles  or  papillae,  which  attach  themfelves  to  the 
bark  or  rind  of  the  plant.  By  degrees  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  veflels  of  the  (talk,  which  appear  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  veficles,  fhoot  from  their  extremities,  and 
make  their  way  into  the  fofter  plant,  by  dividing  the 
veflels  and  infmuating  themfelves  into  the  tendered 
part  of  the  llalk  ;  and  fo  intimately  are  they  united 
with  it,  that  it  is  eafier  to  break  than  to  difengage 
them  from  it.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter.  It  affords 
a  pale  reddifli  colour.  Cows,  fliecp,  and  fwine,  eat 
it  ;  horfes  refufe  it  ;  goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

CUSH,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nim¬ 
rod  ;  the  other  fons  of  Cufh  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
tah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtccha.  Gen.  x.  6  —  8.  Though 
we  know  of  no  other  perfon  of  feripture  that  is  called^ 
by  this  name,  yet  there  are  feveral  countries  that  are 
called  by  it ;  whether  the  fame  man  may  have  dwelt 
in  them  all  at  different  times,  or  that  there  were  fome 
other  men  of  this  name,  we  are  ignorant. 

The  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  other  interpreters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  generally  tranflate  Cufh, 

Ethiopia :  but  there  arc  many  paffages  wherein  this 
tranflation  cannot  take  place. 

Cufh  is  the  name  of  the  country  watered  by  the  x 
Araxes.  They  who  in  tranflating  the  lituation  of 
Eden,  have  made  CuJIj  Ethiopia,  gave  rife  to  that 
unwarrantable  opinion  which  Jofephus  and  feveral  o- 
thers  have  entertained  of  the  river  Gihonks  being  the 
Nile.  In  this  place  (Gen.  ii.  13.)  the  LXX  tranfla¬ 
tion  renders  the  word  Cufh  by  the  name  of  Ethiopia  ; 
and  in  this  mi  flake  is  not  only  here  followed  by  our 
Englifh  verfion,  but  in  the  fame  particular  in  feveral 
other  places. 

Cuth  is  the  fame  as  Cufh.  The  Chaldees'  generally 
put  the  tau  where  the  Hebrews  ufe  th z  fehin:  they  fay 
cuth,  in  Head  of  cuJJj.  See  Cuth. 

But  Ethiopia  is  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  called 
Cu/h  ;  and  Jofephus  fays,  that  they  called  themfelves 
by  this  name,  and  that  the  fame  name  was  given  them 
by  ail  Afia.  St  Jerom  tells  us,  that  the  Idebrews  call 
the  Ethiopians  by  the  fame  name,  and  the  Septuagint 
give  them  no  other.  Jeremiah  (xiii.  23.)  fays,  “Can 
the  Cufhaean,  or  Ethiopian,  change  his  colour.”  In 
Ezekiel  (xxix.  10.)  the  Lord  threatens  to  reduce 
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Cufliion  «  Egypt  to  a  dcfart,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even 
1  II  unto  the  border  of  Cufh,  or  Ethiopia  and  in  Ifaiah, 
juT  (xi.  1 1.)  he  fays,  “  he  will  recover  the  remnant  of  his 
t*-i—  y  —  *  people,  which  fhall  be  left  from  Affyria,  and  from 
Egypt,  and  Pathros,  and  from  Cufh.”  All  thefe  marks 
agree  with  Ethiopia  properly  fo  called,  which  lies  to 
the  Couth  of  Egypt. 

Bochart  has  fhown  very  clearly  that  there  was  a 
country  called  “  the  land  of  Cujh ”  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
bordering  upon  Egypt  ;  that  this  country  extended 
itfelf  principally  upon  the  eaflern  fhore  of  the  Red- 
Sea,  and,  at  its  extremity,  to  the  point  of  this  fea,  in¬ 
clining  towards  Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

Thus  there  are  three  countries  of  the  name  of  Cufh, 
defcribed  in  fcripttire,  and  all  confounded  by  interpre¬ 
ters  under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia. 

CUSHION,  in  engraving,  is  a  bag  of  leather  fdled 
with  fand,  commonly  about  nine  inches  fquare,  and 
three  or  four  thick,  ufed  for  fupporting  the  plate  to  be 
engraved. 

Cushion,  in  gilding,  is  made  ofleather,  fattened  to 
a  fquare  board,  from.  14  inches  fquare  to  10,  with  a 
handle.  The  vacuity  between  the  leather  and  board 
is  fluffed  with  fine  tow  or  wool,  fo  that  the  outer  fur- 
face  may  be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  for  receiving  the 
leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being 
cut  into  proper  fizes  and  figures. 

CUSI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  very  fmall  and 
very  beautiful  fpecies  of  parrot. 

CUSP,  cufpis ,  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a  fpear 
or  fword ;  but  is  ufed  in  aftronomy  to  exprefs  the 
points  or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  luminary. 

Cusp,  in  aftroiogy,  is  ufed  for  the  firft  point  of  each 
of  the  12  houfes,  in  a  figure  or  fchcme  of  the  hea¬ 
vens.  See  House. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  botany,  are  fuch  plants  whofe 
leaves  are  pointed  like  a  fpear. 

CUSPINIAN(John),  a  German,  was  bornat  Swein- 
furt  in  1473  ;  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1529.  He  was 
firft  phyfician  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  prince  in  feveral  delicate  negotiations. 
We  have  of  his  in  Latin,  1.  A  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  death  of  Maximi¬ 
lian  I.  Degory  Wheare,  in  his  Methodus  Legends 
Hflorne,  calls  this  “  luculentum  fane  opus ,  &  omnium  lec - 
iione  dignijfimum 2.  An  hiftory  of  Auftria  ;  being  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  the  preceding.  3.  An  hiftory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  cruelties  to¬ 
wards  Chriftians.  Gerard  Voflius  calls  Cufpinian 
■magnum  fuo  <zvo  hifloria  lumen . 

CUSTOM,  a  very  comprehenfive  term,  denoting 
the  manners,  ceremonies,  and  fafnions,  of  a  people, 
which  having  turned  into  a  habit,  and  pafled  into  ufe, 
obtain  the  force  of  laws  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  implies 
inch  ufages,  as,  though  voluntary  at  firft,  are  yet  by 
pradice  become  neceftary. 

Cuftom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians,  de¬ 
fined  lex  non  feripta ,  “  a  lav/  or  right  not  written,” 
eftabliihed  by  long  ufage,  and  the  confent  of  our  an- 
ceftors  :  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  the  lex 
feripta ,  or  “  the  written  law.”  See  Law,  Part  II. 
n°  38-41. 

Custom  and  Habit ,  in  the  human  economy.  The 
former  is  often  confounded  with  the  latter.  By  cu- 
N°-96. 
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Jlom  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  fame  aft  ;  Cuftom 
and  by  habit  y  the  effed  that  cuftom  has  on  the  mind  and 

or  body.  This  curious  fubjed  falls  to  be  confidered - v*- 

firft  in  a  moral,  and  fecondly  in  a  phyfical,  light. 

I.  Influence  of  Cujlom  and  Habit  on  the  Mindy  &c.  ' 

Cuftom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our  feel-  fi 

ings,  by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  its  opera¬ 
tions  demand  the  attention  of  all  who  would  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  human  nature.  The  fubjed,  however,  games' 
is  intricate.  Some  pleafures  are  fortified  by  cuftom  :  Elements  A 
and  yet  cuftom  begets  familiarity,  and  confequently  Crii“fat 
indiiFerence  : 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holiday?, 

To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  woik  : 

But  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifh\!.for  come, 

And  nothing  pkafeth  but  rare  accidents.  Sbckefp. 

In  many  inftances,  fatiety  and  difguft  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  reiteration  :  again,  though  cuftom  blunts 
the  edge  of  diftrefs  and  of  pain  ;  yet  the  want  of  any  , 

thing  to  which  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  is  a  fort 
of  toiture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  through  all  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable  pre¬ 
fen  t. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
much  influenced  by  cuftom  :  it  hath  an  effed  upon 
our  pleafures,  upon  our  adions,  and  even  upon  our 
thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit  makes  no  figure  du¬ 
ring  the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  middle  age  ft  gains 
ground  ;  and  in  old  age  governs  without  control.  In 
that  period  of  life,  generally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a 
certain  hour,  take  exercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to 
reft  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  diredion  of  habit ; 
nay,  a  particular  feat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  effen- 
tial ;  and  a  habit  in  any  of  thefe  cannot  be  controlled 
without  uneafinefs. 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure,  frequently  reite¬ 
rated  for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  connedion  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the  pleafure.  This 
connedion,  termed  habit ,  has  the  effed  to  awaken  our 
defire  or  appetite  for  that  thing  when  it  returns  not 
as  ufual.  During  the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  the  plea¬ 
fure  rifes  infenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be 
eftablifhed;  at  which  time  the  pleafure  is  at  its  height. 

It  continues  not,  however,  ftationary  :  the  fame  cu- 
ftomary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  height, 
brings  it  down  again  by  infenfible  degrees,  even  low¬ 
er  than  it  was  at  firft;  but  of  that  circumftanc:  after¬ 
ward.  What  at  prefent  we  have  in  view,  is  to  prove 
by  experiments,  that  thofe  things  which  at  firft  are 
but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become 
habitual.  Spirituous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  agreeeable, 
readily  produce  an  habitual  appetite  :  and  cuftom  pre¬ 
vails  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things  origi¬ 
nally  difagreeable,  fuch  as  coffee,  aflafoetida,  and  to¬ 
bacco. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuftom,  ' 

that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  fhore  confines  himfelf  com-  '  j 

monly  within  the  fame  bounds.  The  author  knew  a 
man  who  had  relinquifhed  the  fea  for  a  country-life : 
in  the  corner  of  his  garden  he  reared  an  artificial 
mount  with  a  level  fummit,  refembling  moft  accurately 
a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  fhape  but  in  fize ;  and 
here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca  governor 
Kane  made  an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  er  the 

ifiaiid  •, 


■ 
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I  ilom  lfland  ,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  old  road,  nty,  grows  into  the  habit  of  averfion,  which  com*  Cuftfmi 

ii  Habit,  though  not  only  longer,  but  extremely  bad.  Play  01*  monly  fubfifts  for  life.  (and  Habit* 

W  v  '  gaming,  at  firft  barely  amufing  by  the  occupation  it  Obje&s  of  tafte  that  are  delicious,  far  from  tending  v U 

affords,  becomes  in  time  extremely  agreeable  ;  and  is  to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  indulgence  to  produce 

frequently  profecuted  with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  the  fatiety  and  difguft  :  no  man  contra&S  a  habit  of  fu- 
chief  bufinefs  of  life.  The  fame  observation  is  appli-  gar,  honey,  or  fweet-meats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco, 
cable  to  the  pleafures  of  the  internal  fenfes,  thofe  of 

knowledge  and  ,virtue  in  particular  :  children  have  Thefe  violent  delighrs  have  violent  ends, 

fcarce  any  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafures;  and  men  very  A  d  in  their  triumphs  die.  ^  1  he  fwectdt  honey 

little  who  are  in  the  date  ot  nature  without  culture  :  And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  ; 

our  tafte  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves  flowly  ;  Therefore  love  mod’rately,  long  love  doth  ft* ; 

but  is  capable  of  growing  flronger  than  any  other  ap-  L>o  bwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

petite  in  human  nature.  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  act  2.  fe. 

To  introduce  an  a&ive  habit,  frequency  of  ads  is  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refped  to  all  obje&s 
not  fufiicient  without  length  of  time  :  the  quickeftfuc-  that  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  violent  paflrons: 
ceflion  of  ads  in  a  fhort  time  is  not  fuflicient ;  nor  a  fuch  paffions  are  incompatible  with  a  habit  of  any  fort  $ 
flow  fucceflion  in  the  longeil:  time.  The  effed  mufl  and  in  particular  they  never  produce  affe&ion  nor  a- 
be  produced  by  a  moderate  foft  a&ion,  and  a  long  fe-  verfion  :  a  man  who  at  firft  fight  falls  violently  in 
ries  of  eafy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by  fhort  love,  has  a  ftroug  defire  of  enjoyment,  but  no  affc&iort 
intervals.  Nor  are  thefe  fufiicient  without  regularity  for  the  woman  (a)  :  a  man  who  is  furprifed  with  an 
in  the  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ac-  unexpected  favour,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert 
tion  :  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the  fooner  his  gratitude,  without  having  any  affe&ion  for  his  be- 
it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  equally  in  a  paf-  nefa&or:  neither  .does  defire  of  vengeance  for  an  atro- 
five  habit;  variety  in  any  remarkable  degree,  pre-  cious  injury  involve  averfion. 

vents  the  effect :  thus  any  particular  food  will  fcarce  It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate  plea- 
ever  become  habitual  where  the  manner  of  dreffing  fures  gather  ftrength  by  cuftom  ;  but  two  caufes  con- 
is  varied.  The  circumftances  then  requifite  to  aug-  cur  to  prevent  that  effed  in  the  more  intenfe  plea* 
inent  a  moderate  pleafure,  and  at  the  long-run  to  fures.  Thefe,  by  an  •  original  law  in  our  nature,  in¬ 
form  a  habit,  are  weak  uniform  a&s,  reiterated  du-  ci  eafe  quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no 
ring  a  long  courfe  of  time,  without  any  confiderable  lefs  precipitation  :  and  cuftom  is  too  flow  in  its  ope- 
interruption  :  every  agreeable  caufe  that  operates  in  ration  to  overcome  that  law.  The  other  caufe  is  not 
this  manner  will  grow  habitual.  lefs  powerful:  exquifite  pleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing; 

Affe&ion  and  averfion,  as  diftinguifhed  from  pafllon  occaiioning,  as  a  naturalift  would  fay,  great  expence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  original  dif-  of  animal  fpirits  ;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  cannot  bear  fo 
pofition,  are  in  reality  habits  refpe&ing  particular  ob-  frequent  gratification,  as  to  fapcrinduce  a  habit  :  if 
jt&s,  acquired  in  the  manner  above  fet  forth.  The  the  thing  that  raifes  the  pleafure  return  before  the  mind 
pleafure  of  focial  intercourfe  with  any  perfon,  muft  have  recovered  its  tone  and  relilh,  difguft  enfues  inftead 
originally  be  faint,  and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order  of  pleafure. 

to  eftablifh  the  habit  of  affe&ion.  Affe&ion  thus  ge-  A  habit  never  fails  to  admonifh  us  of  the  wonted 
nerated,  whether  it  be  friendfliip  or  love,  feldom  fwells  time  of  gratification,  by  railing  a  pain  for  want  of  the 
into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paflion  ;  but  is  how-  obje&,  and  a  defire  to  have  it.  The  pain  of  want  is 
ever  the  ftrongeft  cement  that  can  bind  together  two  always  firft  felt  :  the  defire  naturally  follows ;  and 
individuals  of  the  human  fpecies.  In  like  manner,  a  upon  prefenting  the  objed,  both  vanifh  inftantaneoufly. 
flight  degree  of  difguft  often  reiterated  with  regula-  Thus  a  man  accuftomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end 
Vol  V.  Part  II.  4  I  of 


(a)  Violent  love,  without  affe&ion,  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  following  ftory.  When  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  Irene,  a  young  Greek  of  an  illuftrious  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  II.  who  was 
at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  His  favage  heart  being  fubdued  by  her  charms,  he  fhut  himfelf 
up  with  her,  denying  accefs  even  to  his  minifters.  Love  obtained  fuch  afeendant  as  to  make  him  frequently 
abandon  the  army,  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  vi&ory  was  no  longer  the  monarch’s  favourite  paf- 
fien.  The  foldiers,  accuftomed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur,  and  the  in  fed  ion  fpread  even  among  the  command¬ 
ers,  The  Bafha  Muftapha,  confulting  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  matter,  was  the  firft  who  durft  acquaint  him  of 
the  difeourfes  held  publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory.  The  fultan,  after  a  gloomy  filence,  formed  his  refo- 
lution.  He  ordered  Muftapha  to  affemble  the  troops  next  morning  ;  and  then  with  precipitation  retired  to 
Irene’s  apartment.  Never  before  did  that  princefs  appear  fo  charming  ;  never  before  did  the  prince  beflowfo 
many  warm  careffes.  To  give  a  new  luftre  to  her  beauty,  he  exhorted  her  women  nw;t  morning  to  bellow  their 
utmoft  art  and  care  on  her  drefs.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  and  pulling 
off  her  vail,  demanded  of  the  bafhas  with  a  fierce  look,  whether  they  had  ever  beheld  fuch  a  beauty  ?  After  an 
awful  paufe,  Mahomet  with  one  hand  laying  hold  of  the  young  Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  o- 
ther  pulling  out  his  fclmitar,  fevered  the  head  from  the  body  at  one  ftroke.  Then  turning  to  his  grandees, 
with  eyes  wild  and  furious,  “  This  fword  (fays  he),  when  it  is  my  will,  knows  to  cut  the  bands  of  love.”  « 
However  ftrange  it  may  appear,  we  learn  from  e  perience,  that  defrre  of  enjoyment  may  coniift  with  the  moll 
brutal  averfion,  dire&ed  both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  we  have  a  noted  example  in  the  firft  book  of  Sully ’s 
Memoirs  $  to  which  we  choofe  to  refer  the  reader,  iVr  it  is  too  grofs  to  be  tranferibed* 
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^UH°V  t^ie  u**u.a*  ^nterva^  a  confufed  pain  of  want  ;  which  as  to  any  one  in  particular;  but  as  the  train  is  uniform  Cutter? 

*n  a  lL,  at  firft  points  at  nothing  in  particular,  though  it  foon  with  refped  to  amufement,  the  habit  is  formed  accor-  an<lHab 

fettles  upon  its  accuftomed  objed:  and  the  fame  may  dingly;  and  that  fort  of  habit  may  be  denominated  a  ~ V* 

be  obferved  in  perfons  addided  to  drinking,  who  are  generic  habit ,  in  oppofition  to  the  former,  which  is  a 

often  in  an  uneafy  reftlefs  ftate  before  they  think  of  fpecijic  habit .  A  habit  of  a  town-life,  of  country -fports, 

the  bottle.  In  pleafures  indulged  regularly,  and  at  of  folitude,  of  reading,  or  of  bufinefs,  where  fufficient- 
equal  intervals,  the  appetite,  remarkably  obfequious  to  ly  varied,  are  inftances  of  generic  habits.  Every  fpe- 
cuftom,  returns  regularly  with  the  ufual  time  of  gra-  cific  habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic;  for  the  ha- 
tification  ;  not  fooner,  even  though  the  objed  be  bit  of  any  one  fort  of  food  makes  the  tafte  agreeable, 
prefented.  This  pain  of  want  arifing  from  habit,  feems  and  we  are  fond  of  that  tafte  wherever  found.  Thus 
diredly  oppofite  to  that  of  fatiety  ;  and  it  mull  ap-  a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual  objed,  takes  up  with 
pear  fingular,  that  frequency  of  gratification  fhould  what  molt  refembles  it ;  deprived  of  tobacco,  any 
produce  effeds  fo  oppofite,  as  are  the  pains  of  excefs  bitter  herb  will  do  rather  than  want :  a  habit  of 
and  of  want.  punch  makes  wine  a  good  refource  :  accuftomed  to 

The  appetites  that  refped  the  prefervation  and  pro-  the  fweet  fociety  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man 
pagation.of  our  fpecies,  are  attended  with  a  pain  of  unhappily  deprived  of  his  beloved  objed,  inclines  the 
want  fimilar  to  that  occafioned  by  habit :  hunger  and  fooner  to  a  fecond.  In  general,  when  we  are  deprived 
thirft  are  uneafy  fenfations  of  want,  which  always  pre-  of  a  habitual  objed,  we  are  fond  of  its  qualities  in  any 
cede  the  defire  of  eating  or  drinking;  and  a  pain  for  other  objed. 

want  of  carnal  enjoyment,  precedes  the  defire  of  an  The  reafons  are  afligned  above,  why  the  caufes  of 
objed.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of  an  intenfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habitual:  but  now 
objed,  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification.  Very  we  difeover,  that  thefe  reafons  conclude  only  againft 
different  is  an  ordinary  paflion,  in  which  defire  pre-  fpecific  habits.  In  the  cafe  of  a  weak  pleafure,  a  ha- 
cedes  the  pain  of  want  ;  fuch  a  paflion  cannot  exift  bit  is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  of  reitera- 
but  while  the  objed  is  in  view;  and  therefore,  by  re-  tion,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  an  intenfe  pleafure,  pro- 
moving  the  objed  out  of  thought,  it  vanifheth  with  its  duceth  fatiety  and  difguft.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
defire  and  pain  of  want.  fatiety  and  difguft  have  no  effed,  except  as  to  that 

The  natural  appetites  above  mentioned,  differ  from  thing  fingly  which  occaiions  them:  a  forfeit  of  honey 
habit  in  the  following  particular:  they  have  an  unde-  produceth  not  a  loathing  of  fugar ;  and  intemperance 
termined  diredion  toward  all  objeds  of  gratification  with  one  woman  produceth  no  difrelifh  of  the  fame 
in  general ;  whereas  an  habitual  appetite  is  direded  pleafure  with  others.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
to  a  particular  objed  :  the  attachment  we  have  by  ha-  a  generic  habit  in  any  intenfe  pleafure:  the  delight 
bit  to  a  particular  woman,  differs  widely  from  the  na-  we  had  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  inflames 
tural  paflion  which  comprehends  the  whole  fex  ;  and  the  imagination,  and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  fearch 
the  habitual  relifh  for  a  particular  difh,  is  far  from  be-  for  the  fame  gratification  in  whatever  other  objedl  it 
ing  the  fame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food.  That  can  be  found.  And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  grati- 
difference  notwithftanding,  it  is  ftill  remarkable,  that  fying  the  fame  paffion  upon  different  objeds,  produ- 
nature  hath  enforced  the  gratification  of  certain  natu-  ceth  at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this  manner  one 
ral  appetites  effential  to  the  fpecies,  by  a  pain  of  the  acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high  and  poignant  fau- 
fame  fort  with  that  which  habit  produceth.  ces,  rich  drefs,  fine  equipages,  crowds  of  company,  and 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power  than  any  in  whatever  is  commonly  termed  pleafure.  There  con- 
other  pain  that  arifes  from  want  of  gratification:  hun-  curs  at  the  fame  time,  to  introduce  this  habit,  a  pe- 
ger  and  thirft  are  more  eafilv  endured,  efpeciahy  >at  culiarity  obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  ads  e* 
firft,  than  an  unufual  intermiftion  of  any  habitual  plea-  larges  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  more  plen- 
fure  :  perfons  are  often  heard  -declaring,  they  would  tiful  gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to  fre- 
forego  deep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  mull  quency  as  well  as  quantity. 

not  however  conclude,  that  the  gratification  of  an  ha  Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  fpecific  habit  can- 
bitual  appetite  affords  the  fame  delight  with  the  gra-  not  be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure,  a  geue- 
tification  of  one  that  is  natural :  far  from  it  ;  the  pain  ric  habit  may  be  formed  upon  any  fort  of  pleafure, 
of  want  only  is  greater.  moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath  variety  of  objeds. 

The  flow  and  reiterated  ads  that  produce  a  habit,  The  only  difference  is,  that  a  weak  pleafure  runs  na- 
ftrengthen  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual  pleafure  in  turally  into  a  fpecific  habit ;  whereas  an  intenfe  plea- 
greater  quant  ty  and  more  frequency  than  originally  ;  fure  is  altogether  averfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word, 
and  by  that  means  a  habit  of  intemperate  gratification  it  is  only  in  lingular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure 
is  often  formed:  after  unbounded  ads  of  intemperance,  produces  a  generic  habit;  but  an  intenfe  pleafure  can- 
the  habitual  relifh  is  foon  reftored,  and  the  pain  for  not  produce  any  other  habit. 

want  of  enjoyment  returns  with  frefh  vigour.  The  appetites  that  refped  the  prefervation  and  pro- 

The  caufcs  of  the  prefent  emotions  hitherto  in  view,  pagation  of  the  fpecies,  are  formed  into  habit  in  a  pe- 
are  either  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  companion,  a  cer-  culiar  manner;  the  time  as  well  as  meafure  of  their 
tain  dwelling-place,  a  certain  amufement ;  or  a  parti-  gratification  are  much  under  the  power  of  cuflom  $ 
cular  fpecies,  fuch  as  coffee,  mutton,  or  any  other  which,  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  occasions 
food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  fuch.  A  conftant  a  proportional  change  in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the 
train  of  trifling  diverfions  may  form  fuch  a  habit  in  body  be  gradually  formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
the  mind,  that  it  cannot  be  eafy  a  moment  without  at  ftated  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  accordingly 
amufement;.  a  variety  in  the  objeds  prevents  a  habit  and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a  different 
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iftom  habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  different  pra&ice. 

-  Habit.  Here  it  would  feem,  that  the  change  is  not  made  upon 

t.  -v - '  the  mind,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  pafiive  habits, 

but  upon  the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingredients  of 
a  plainer  tafte,  the  compofition  is  fufceptible  of  a  fpe- 
cific  habit.  Thus  the  fweet  tafte  of  fugar,  rendered 
lefs  poignant  in  a  mixture,  may,  in  courfe  of  time, 
produce  a  fpecific  habit  for  fuch  mixture.  As  mode¬ 
rate  pleafures,  by  becoming  more  intenfe,  tend  to  ge¬ 
neric  habits  ;  fo  intenfe  plealures,  by  becoming  more 
moderate,  tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpecial  re¬ 
commendation  of  nature,  appears  to  us  fupreme,  amid 
the  great  variety  of  beauteous  forms  bellowed  upon 
animals.  The  various  degrees  in  which  individuals 
enjoy  that  property,  render  it  an  objedl  fometimes 
of  a  moderate,  fometimes  of  an  intenfe,  pafiion.  The 
moderate  pafiion,  admitting  frequent  reiteration  with¬ 
out  diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  without  ex- 
haufting  it,  turns  gradually  ftronger  till  it  becomes  a 
habit.  Nay,  inftances  are  not  wanting,  of  a  face  at 
firft  difagreeable,  afterward  rendered  indifferent  by 
familiarity,  and  at  length  agreeable  by  cuftom.  On 
the  other  hand,  confummate  beauty,  at  the  very  firft 
glance,  fills  the  mind  fo  as  to  admit  no  increafe.  En¬ 
joyment  leffens  the  pleafure  ;  and  if  often  repeated, 
ends  commonly  in  fatiety  and  difguft.  The  impref- 
fions  made  by  confummate  beauty,  in  a  gradual  fuc- 
ceflion  from  lively  to  faint,  conftitute  a  feries  oppofite 
to  that  of  faint  imprefiions  waxing  gradually  more 
lively,  till  they  produce  a  fpecific  habit.  But  the  mind 
when  accuftomed  to  beauty  contra&s  a  relifh  for  it  in 
general,  though  often  repelled  from  particular  objedhs 
by  the  pain  of  fatiety  ;  and  thus  a  generic  habit  is 
formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in  love  is  the  neceffary 
confequence  ;  for  a  generic  habit,  comprehending  e- 
very  beautiful  obje6l,  is  an  invincible  obftrudlion  to  a 
fpecific  habit,  which  is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
youth  of  both  fexes,  deferves  more  than  a  curfory 
view.  Though  the  pleafant  emotion  of  beauty  differs 
widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite,  yet  when  both 
are  directed  to  the  fame  objedl,  they  produce  a  very 
ftrong  complex  pafiion  :  enjoyment  in  that  cafe  mull 
be  exquifite  ;  and  therefore  more  apt  to  produce  fa¬ 
tiety  than  in  any  other  cafe  whatever.  *  This  is  a  ne¬ 
ver-failing  effedl,  where  confummate  beauty  in  the 
one  party,  meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
fenfibility  in  the  other.  What  we  are  here  explain¬ 
ing,  is  true  without  exaggeration  ;  and  they  muft  be 
infenfible  upon  whom  it  makes  no  imprefiion  :  it  de¬ 
ferves  well  to  be  pondered  by  the  young  and  the  amo¬ 
rous,  who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  fociety,  are  too 
often  blindly  impelled  by  the  animal  pleafure  merely, 
inflamed  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen  after  the 
pleafure  is  gone,  and  go  it  mull  with  a  fwift  pace, 
that  a  new  connexion  is  formed  upon  more  dignified 
and  more  lafting  principles  :  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
experiment ;  for  even  fuppoiing  good  fenfe,  good 
temper,  and  internal  merit  of  every  fort,  yet  a  new 
connexion  upon  fuch  qualifications  is  rarely  formed  : 
it  commonly,  or  rather  always  happens,  that  fuch  qua- 
lificatioas,  the  only  folid  foundation  of  an  indiffoluble 
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connexion,  are  rendered  altogether  invifible  by  fatiety 
of  enjoyment  creating  difguft. 

One  effedl  of  cuftom,  different  from  any  that  have 
been  explained,  muft  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  makes 
a  great  figure  in  human  nature  :  though  cuftom  aug¬ 
ments  moderate  pleafures,  and  leffens  thofe  that  are 
intenfe,  it  has  a  different  effedl  with  refpe&  to  pain  ; 
for  it  blunts  the  edge  of  every  fort  of  pain  and  diftrefs, 
faint  or  acute.  Uninterrupted  mifery,  therefore,  is 
attended  with  one  good  effedl :  if  its  torments  be  in- 
ceffant,  cuftom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  habits  are  curious. 
Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gradually  by  reite¬ 
ration,  till  they  become  habitual ;  and  then  are  at 
their  height :  but  they  are  not  long  flationary  ;  for 
from  that  point  they  gradually  decay,  till  they  vanifh 
altogether.  The  pain  occafioned  by  want  of  gratifi¬ 
cation,  runs  a  different  courfe:  it  increafes  uniformly; 
and  at  lalt  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafure  of 
gratification  is  reduced  to  nothing. 


Cuftom 
ana  Habit. 


-It  fo  falls  out, 


Thu  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

While  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 

Why  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  vircue  that  poff.  fiion  would  not  ihow  us 
Whilft  it  was  ours.  * 

Much  ado  about  Nothings  aft  4.  fc.  2. 

The  effedl  of  cuftom  with  relation  to  a  fpecific  habit, 
is  difplayed  through  all  its  varieties  in  the  ufe  of  to¬ 
bacco.  The  tafte  of  that  plant  is  at  firft  extremely 
unpleafant :  our  difguft  leffens  gradually,  till  it  vanifii 
altogether ;  at  which  period  the  tafte  is  neither  agree¬ 
able  nor  difagreeable:  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  plant, 
we  begin  to  relifh  it ;  and  our  relifh  improves  by  ufe, 
till  it  arrive  at  perfection :  from  that  period  it  gradu¬ 
ally  decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  flate  of  increment, 
and  confequently  the  pain  of  want.  The  refultis,  that 
when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  greateft  vigour,  the 
relifh  is  gone  ;  and  accordingly  we  often  fmoke  and 
take  fnuff  habitually,  without  fo  much  as  being  con- 
feious  of  the  operation.  We  muft  except  gratification 
after  the  pain  of  want ;  the  pleafure  of  which  gratifi¬ 
cation  is  the  greateft  when  the  habit  is  the  mofl  vi¬ 
gorous  :  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  pleafure  one 
feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the  rack.  This  plea¬ 
fure  however  is  but  occafionally  the  effecl  of  habit ; 
and  however  exquifite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  poffible 
becaufe  of  the  pain  that  precedes  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  we  can  difeover 
no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a  fpecific  habit; 
but  thefe  habits  differ  widely  with  refpeCl  to  the  pofi- 
tive  pleafure.  We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
the  pleafure  of  a  fpecific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it 
turn  imperceptible  :  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit,  on 
the  contrary,  being  fupported  by  variety  of  gratifica¬ 
tion,  fuffers  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes  to  its 
height.  However  it  may  be  with  other  generic  ha¬ 
bits,  the  obfervation  certainly  holds  with  refpedl  to  the 
pleafures  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  :  the  pleafure  of 
doing  good  has  an  unbounded  fcope,  and  may  be  fo 
varioufly  gratified  that  it  can  never  decay  ;  fcience  is 
equally  unbounded  ;  onr  appetite  for  knowledge  ha¬ 
ving  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  where  difeove- 
ries  are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  variety,  by  uti¬ 
lity,  or  by  all  of  them. 

4  I  2  In 
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aodHabit  ^  ^ntn*cate  inquiry,  we  have  endeavoured,  but 
.  (  ^  without  fuccefs,  to  difeover  by  what  particular  means 
v  it  is  that  cuftom  hath  influence  upon  us:  and  now  no¬ 

thing  feems  left,  but  to  hold  our  nature  to  be  fo  fra¬ 
med  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  fuch  influence.  And  fup- 
pofing  it  purpofely  fo  framed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  out  feveral  important  final  caufes.  That  the  power 
of  cuftom  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  our  good,  cannot 
have  efcaped  any  one  who  reflects,  that  bufinefs  is  our 
province,  and  pleafure  our  relaxation  only.  Now  fa- 
tiety  is  neceffary  to  check  exquiiite  pleafures,  which 
otherwife  would  engrofs  the  mind  and  unqualify  us 
for  bufinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  as  bufinefs  is  fome- 
times  painful,  and  is  never  pleafant  beyond  modera¬ 
tion,  the  habitual  increafe  of  moderate  pleafure,  and 
the  converfion  of  pain  into  pleafure,  are  admirably 
contrived  for  difappointing  the  malice  of  fortune,  and 
for  reconciling  us  to  whatever  courfe  of  life  may  be 
cur  lot : 


How  ufc  doth  hrred  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 

This  fh ado wy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flounihing  peopled  towns. 

Here  l  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any, 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  difticfles,  and  record  my  woes. 

‘Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona ,  a 61  $>fc. 


As  the  foregoing  diftin&ion  between  intenfe  and 
moderate,  hold  in  pleafure  only,  every  degree  of  pain 
being  foftened  by  time,  cuftom  is  a  catholicon  for  pain 
and  diftrefs  of  every  fort ;  and  of  that  regulation  the 
final  caufe  requires  no  illuftration. 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuftom  will  be  highly  reliffied 
by  every  perfon  of  humanity,  and  yet  has  in  a  great 
meafure  been  overlooked ;  which  is,  that  cuftom  hath 
a  greater  influence  than  any  other  known  caufe,  to 
put  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  a  level  :  weak  plea¬ 
fures,.  the  fhare  of  the  latter,  become  fortunately 
ftronger  by  cuftom  5  while  voluptuous  pleafures,  the 
fhare  of  the  former,  are  continually  lofing  ground  by 
fatiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  poffefs  palaces,  fump- 
tuous  gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  than  paften- 
gers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequally 
diftributed  ;  the  opulent  poflfcfs  what  others  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effeft  of  habit,  to  produce 
the  pain  of  want  in  a  high  degree  while  there  is  little 
pleafure  in  enjoyment,  a  voluptuous  life  is  of  all  the 
ieaft  to  be  envied.  Thofe  who  are  habituated  to  high 
feeding,  eafy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  va¬ 
lets,  much  deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fmall 
fhare  of  happinefs,  while  they  are  expofed  to  mani¬ 
fold  diftreffes.  To  fuch  a  man,  enflaved  by  eafe  and 
luxury,  even  the  petty  inconveniences  in  travelling,  of 
a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  are  feri- 
ous  evils  he  lofes  his  tone  of  mind,  turns  peevifh,  and 
would  wreak  his  refentment  even  upon  the  common 
accidents  of  life.  Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  For¬ 
tune  with  moderation  :  a  man  who  by  temperance 
and  adlivity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  conftitution,  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  guarded  againft  external  accidents;  and, 
on  the  other,  i3  provided  with  great  variety  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  ever  at  command. 

We  {hall  clofe  this  branch  of  the  fubjedl  with  an 
article  more  delicate  than  abftrufe,  viz.  what  authority 
cuftom  ought  to  have  over  our  tafte  in  the  fine  arts. 
One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  cheerfully  abandon 
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to  the  authority  of  cuftom  things  that  nature  hath  left  Curto^ 
indifferent.  It  is  cuftom,  not  nature,  that  hath  efta-  Habii 
bliffied  a  difference  between  the  right  hand  and  the  W"V^ 
left,  fo  as  to  make  it  aukward  and  difagreeable  to  ufe 
the  left  where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed.  The  va¬ 
rious  colours,  though  they  affecl  us  differently,  are  all 
of  them  agreeable  in  their  purity  :  but  cuftom  has  re¬ 
gulated  that  matter  in  another  manner ;  a  black  flrin 
upon  a  human  being,  is  to  us  difagreeable;  and  a 
white  (kin  probably  not  lefs  fo  to  a  negro.  Thus 
things,  originally  indifferent,  become  agreeable  or  dif¬ 
agreeable  by  the  force  of  cuftom.  Nor  will  this  be 
furprifing  after  the  difeovery  made  above,  that  the 
original  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an  obje&, 
is,  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  often  converted  into  the 
oppofite  quality. 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  tafte,  where  there  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  preference  of  one  thing  before  another ;  it  is 
certain,  in  the  firft  place,  that  our  faint  and  more  de¬ 
licate  feelings  are  readily  fufceptible  of  a  bias  from 
cuftom ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defec¬ 
tive  tafte,  to  find  thefe  in  fome  meafure  influenced, 
by  cuftom  :  drefs  and  the  modes  of  external  behavi¬ 
our,  are  regulated  by  cuftom  in  every  country  the 
deep  red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in  fpite 
of  nature  ;  aiid  ftrangers  cannot  altogether  be  jufti- 
fied  in  condemning  that  pra&ice,  conlidering  the  law¬ 
ful  authority  of  cuftom,  or  of  the  fafhion  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed  :  it  is  told  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  fldrts  of 
the  Alps  facing  the  north,  that  the  fwelling  they  uni- 
verfally  have  in  the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far 
has  cuftom  power  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  make  an  objed  originally  difagreeable  take  on  an 
oppofite  appearance. 

But  as  .to  every  particular  that  can  be  denominated 
proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  cuftom  has  little 
authority,  and  ought  to  have  none.  The  principle  of 
duty  takes  naturally  place  of  every  other  ;  and  it  ar¬ 
gues  a  fhameful  weaknefs  or  degeneracy  of  mind,  to 
find  it  in  any  cafe  fo  far  fubdued  as  to  fubmit  to  cuf¬ 
tom. 

II.  Ejfefis  of  Cujlom  and  Habit  in  the  Animal  Economy. 

Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads.  1.  On  the  fim- 
ple  folids.  2.  On  the  organs  of  fenfe.  3.  On  the 
moving  power,  4.  On  the  whole  nervous  power. 

5.  On  the  fyftem  of  blood-veffels. 

J .  Effects  on  the  Simple  Solids.  Cuftom  determines 
the  degree  of  flexibility  of  which  they  are  capable. 

By  frequently  repeated  flexion,  the  feveral  particles  of 
which  thefe  folids  confift  are  rendered  more  fupple 
and  moveable  on  each  other.  A  piece  of  catgut,  e .  g. 
when  on  the  flretch,  and  having  a  weight  appended  Cullens  u\ 
to  its  middle,  will  be  bended  thereby  perhaps  half  ventures  on  the  I 
inch  ;  afterwards,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame  Mat.  bidt. 
weight,  or  by  increafing  the  weight,  the  flexibility lft  edlt‘ 
will  be  rendered  double.  The  degree  of  flexibility  has 
a  great  effe&  in  determining  the  degree  of  ofcillation, 
provided  that  elafticity  is  not  affe&ed;  if  it  go  beyond 
this,  it  produces  flaccidity.  Again*  cuftom  determines, 
the  degree  of  tenfion  ;  for  the  fame  elaftic  chord  that 
now  ofcillates  in  a  certain  degree  of  tenfion,  will,  by 
frequent  repetition  of  thefe  ofcillations,  be  fo  far  re¬ 
laxed,  that  the  extenfion  mull  ber  renewed  in  order  to 
produce  the  fame  tenfion,  and  confequently  the  fame 

vibra?- 
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,Aom  vibrations,  as  at  fir  ft.  This  appears  In  many  Inftances 
fa:  Habit.  |n  the  animal  economy,  as  when  different  mufcles  con- 
J"  vl,ruLL  cur  to  give  a  fixed  point  or  tenfion  to  each  other: 
and  thus  a  weakly  child  totters  as  it  walks ;  but  by 
giving  it  a  weight  to  carry,  and  by  thus  increafing  the 
tenfion  of  the  fyflem,  it  walks  more  fteadily.  I11  like 
manner  the  fulnefs  of  the  fyflem  gives  ftrength,  by 
difttnding  the  veffels  every  where,  and  fo  giving  ten¬ 
fion  :  hence  a  man,  by  good  nouriihment,  from  being 
weak,  acquires  a  great  increafe  of  ftrength  in  a  few 
days :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  evacuations  weaken  by 
taking  off  the  tenfion. 

2.  Effects  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe .  Repetition  gives 
a  greater  degree  of  fenftbility,  in  fo  far  only  as  it  ren¬ 
ders  perception  more  accurate.  Repetition  alone  gives 
Ming  impreffion,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  me¬ 
mory  ;  for  fingle  imprefiions  are  but  retained  for  a 
ftiort  time,  and  are  fo  n  forgot.  Thus  a  perfon,  who 
at  prefent  has  little  knowledge  of  cloths,  will,  by  fre¬ 
quently  handling  them,  acquire  a  /kill  of  difeerning 
them,  which  to  others  feems  almoft  impoffible.  Many 
are  apt  to  miftake  this  for  a  nicer  fenftbility,  but  they 
are  much  miftaken ;  for  it  is  an  univerfal  law,  that  the 
repetition  of  impreflion  renders  us  lefs  acute.  This  is 
well  illuftrated  by  the  operation  of  medicines;  for  all 
medicines  which  ad  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  mtift,  after 
fome  time,  be  increafed  in  their  dofe  to  produce  the 
fame  effeds  as  at  firft.  This  affords  a  rule  in  pradice 
with  regard  to  thefe  medicines;  it  becoming  neceffary, 
after  a  certain  time,  to  change  one  medicine  even 
for.  a  weaker  of  the  fame  nature.  Thus  medicines,' 
which  even  have  no  great  apparent  force,  are  found, 
by  long  ufe,  to  deftroy  the  fenftbility  of  the  fyflem  to 
other  imprefiions.  But  to  this  general  rule,  that,  by 
repetition,  the  force  of  imprefiions  is  more  and  more 
diminifhed,  there  are  fome  exceptions.  Thus  perfons, 
by  a  ftrong  emetic,  have  had  their  ftomachs  rendered 
fo  irritable,  that  i-2Cth  of  the  firft  dofe  was  fufficient 
to  produce  the  fame  effed.  This,  however,  oftener 
takes  place  when  the  vomit  is  repeated  every  day ; 
for  if  the  fame  vomit  be  given  at  pretty  confiderable 
intervals,  the  general  rule  is  obferved  to  hold  good. 
Thus  two  contra;  y  effeds  of  habit  are  to  be  noted  ; 
and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  greater  irritability 
is  more  readily  produced  when  the  firft  impreffion  is 
great,  as  in  the  cafe  firft  given  of  the  ftrong  emetic. 
Tins  may  be  farther  illuftrated  by  the  effect  of  fear, 
which  is  commonly  obferved  to  be  diminifhed  on  repe¬ 
tition;  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  cuftom:  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  inftances  of  perfons,  who, 
having  once  .got  a  great  fright,  have  for  ever  after 
continued  fiaves  to  fears  excited  by  imprefiions  of  the 
like  kind,  however  flight;  which  mud  be  imputed  en¬ 
tirely  to  excefs  of  the  firft  impreffion,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved.  To  this  head  alfo  belongs  the  affo- 
ciation  of  idea*,'  which  is  the  foundation  of  memory 
and  all  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  entirely  the 
effe<ft  of  cuftom  ;  with  regard  to  the  body  alfo,  thefe 
affociations  often  take  place.  And  fometimes.  in  pro¬ 
ducing  effects  on  the  body,  affociations  feemingly  op- 
fite  are  formed,  which,  through  cuftom,  become  abfo- 
lutely.  neceffary  ;  e.  g.  a  perfon  long  accuftomed  to 
fieep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  noife,  is  fo  far 
from  being  incommoded  on  that  account,  that  after¬ 
wards  fuch  noife  becomes  neceffary  to  produce  fieep. 


It  will  be  of  ufe  to  attend  to  this  in  medical  practice  ; 
for  we  ought  to  allow  for,  however  oppofite  it  may 
feem  at  the  time,  whatever  ufually  attended  the  pur- 
,pofe  we  defign  to  effed.  Thus,  in  the  inftance  of 
fieep,  we  nxufl  not  exclude  noife  when  we  want  to 
procure  reft,  or  any  caufes  which  may  feem  oppofite 
to  fuch  an  effeCt,  provided  cuftom  has  rendered  them 
neceffaryt 

3.  Effects  on  the  Moving  Fibres .  A  certain  degree 
of  tenfion  is  neceffary  U>  motion,  which  is  to  be  deter 
mired  by  cuftom ;  e.  g.  a  fencer,  accuftomed  to  one 
foil,  cannot  have  the  fame  fteadinefs  or  adivity  with 
one  heavier  or  lighter.  It  is  neceffary  alfo  that  every 
motion  fliould  be  performed  in  the  fame  fttuation,  or 
pofture  of  the  body,  as  the  perfon  has  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  employ  in  that  motion.  Thus,  in  any  chirur- 
gical  operation,  a  certain  pofture  is  recommended  ; 
but  if  the  operator  has  been  accuftomed  to  another, 
fuch  a  one,  however  auk  ward,  becomes  neceffary  after¬ 
wards  to  his  right  performance  of  that  operation. 

Cuftom  alfo  determines  the  degree  of  ofcillation  of 
which  the  moving  fibres  are  capable.  A  perfon  accu¬ 
ftomed  to  ftrong  mufcular  exertions  is  quite  incapable 
of  the  more  delicate.  Thus  writing  is  performed  by 
fmall  mufcular  contradions  ;  but  if  a  perfon  has  been 
accuftomed  to  ftronger  motions  with  thefe  mufcles,  he 
will  write  with  much  lefs  fteadinefs. 

This  fubjed  of  tenfion,  formerly  attributed  to  the 
fimple fibres,  is  probably  more  ftridly  applicable  to  the 
moving ;  for,  befides  a  tenfion  from  flexion,  there  is 
alfo  a  tenfion  from  irritation  and  fympathy  ;  e .  g.  the 
tenfion  of  the  ftomach  from  food,  gives  tenfion  to  the 
whole  body.  Wine  and  fpirituou$  liquors  give  tenfion ; 
e.  g.  a  perfon  that  is  fo  affeded  with  tremor  as  fcarce- 
ly  to  hold  a  glafs  of  any  of  thefe  liquors  to  his  head, 
has  no  fooner  fwallowed  it,  than  his  whole  body  be¬ 
comes  fteady ;  and  after  the  fyflem  has  been  accu¬ 
ftomed  to  fuch  ftimuli,  if  they  are  not  applied  at  the 
ufual  time,  the  whole  body  becomes  flaccid,  and  of 
confequence  unfteady  in  its  motions. 

Again,  cuftom  gives  facility  of  motion.  This  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  diftenlion  which  the  nervous 
power  gives  to  the  moving  fibres  themfelves.  But  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  occafioned,  the  effed  is  obvi¬ 
ous;  for  any  new  or  unufual  motion  is  performed  with 
great  difficulty. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  fenfation  depends  on  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  fenforium  commune,  by  means  of  or¬ 
gans  fufficiently  diftended  with  nervous  influence.  We 
have  found,  that  fenfibility  h  dimiiiilhed  by  repetition*. 
And  we  have  now  to  obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  itt 
may  be  increafed  by  repetition,  owing  to  the  nervous 
power  itfelf  flowing  more  eafily  into  the  part  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cuftom.  Attention  to  a  particular  objed  may 
alfo  determine  a  greater  influx  into  any  particular  part,, 
and  thus  the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  part  may  be  increafed. 

But  with  regard  to  facility  of  motion,  the  nervous 
power,  no  doubt,  flows  moil  eafily  into  thofe  parts  to* 
which  it  has.  been  accuftomed  :  yet  facility  of  motion 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  this,  but  in  part  alfo  on 
the  concurrence  of  the  adion  of  a  gieat  many  muf¬ 
cles  ;  e.  g.  Window'  has  obferved,  that  in  performing 
any  motion,  a  number  of  mufcles  concur  to  give  a  fixed 
point  to  thofe  intended  chiefly  to  ad,  as  well  as  to 

,  others 
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'Cuftom  others  that  are  to  vary  and  modify  their  adion.  This, 
■and  Habit.  however>  i8  affifted  by  repetition  and  the  freer  influx  ; 

•  — ¥  —  as  by  experience  we  know  the  proper  attitude  for  giving 

a  fixed  point  in  order  to  perform  any  adion  with  fa¬ 
cility  and  fteadinefs. 

Cuilom  gives  a  fpontaneous  motion  alfo,  which  feems 
to  recur  at  ftated  periods,  even  when  the  exciting 
caufes  are  removed.  Thus,  if  the  ftomach  has  been 
accuftomed  to  vomit  from  a  particular  medicine,  it  will 
require  a  much  fmaller  dofe  than  at  firft,  nay,  even 
the  very  fight  or  remembrance  of  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  produce  the  effed  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
ftances  of  habitual  vomiting,  from  the  injudicious  ad- 
miniftration  of  emetics.  It  is  on  this  account  that  all 
fpafmodic  affedions  fo  eafily  become  habitual,  and  are 
fo  difficult  of  cure  ;  as  we  mufl  not  only  avoid  all  the 
exciting  caufes,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  but  alfo 
their  affociations. 

Cuftom  alfo  gives  ftrength  of  motion  ;  ftrength  de 
pends  on  flrong  ofcillations,  a  free  and  copious  influx 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  on  denfe  folibs  But  in 
what  manner  all  thefe  circumftances  have  been  brought 
about  by  repetition,  has  been  already  explained.  The 
?ffed  of  cuftom,  in  producing  ftrength,  may  be  thus 
illuflrated  :  a  man  that  begins  with  lifting  a  calf,  by 
continuing  the  fame  pradice  every  day,  will  be  able 
to  lift  it  when  grown  to  the  full  fize  of  a  bull. 

All  this  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  pradice 
of  phyfic,  though  but  too  little  regarded  ;  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  weak  people,  in  great  meafure,  depends  on 
the  ufe  of  exercife,  fuited  to  their  ftrength,  or  rather 
within  it,  frequently  repeated  and  gradually  increafed. 
Farther,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  cuftom  regu¬ 
lates  the  particular  celerity  with  which  each  motion  is 
to  be  performed  :  for  a  perfon  accuftomed,  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time,  to  one  degree  of  celerity,  becomes  in¬ 
capable  of  a  greater  ;  e.  g.  a  man  accuftomed  to  flow 
walking  will  be  out  of  breath  before  he  can  run  20 
paces.  The  train,  or  order,  in  which  our  motions  are 
to  be  performed,  is  alfo  eftablifhed  by  cuftom  ;  for  if 
2  man  hath  repeated  motions,  for  a  certain  time,  in  any 
particular  order,  he  cannot  afterwards  perform  them 
in  any  other.  Cuftom  alfo  very  frequently  afTociates 
motions  and  fenfations  :  thus,  if  a  perfon  has  been  in 
ufe  of  affociating  certain  ideas  with  the  ordinary  fti- 
mulus  which  in  health  excites  urine,  without  thefe 
ideas  thejifual  inclination  will  fcarce  excite  that  excre¬ 
tion  ;  and,  when  thefe  occur,  will  require  it  even  in 
the  abfence  of  the  primary  exciting  caufe  :  e.  g .  it 
is  very  ordinary  for  a  perfon  to  make  urine  when  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  ;  and  if  he  has  been,  for  any  length  of  time, 
accuftomed  to  do  fo,  he  will  ever  afterwards  make 
urine  at  that  time,  though  otherwife  he  would  often 
have  no  fuch  inclination  :  by  this  means  fome  fecre- 
tions  become,  in  a  manner,  fubjed  to  the  will.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  going  to  ftool :  and  this  affords 
us  a  good  rule  in  the  cafe  of  coftivenefs  ;  for  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fix  a  ftated  time  for  this  evacuation,  it 
will  afterwaids,  at  fuch  time,  more  readily  return.'  It 
is  farther  remarkable,  that  motions  are  infeparably  af- 
fociated  with  other  motions :  this,  perhaps,  very  often 
proceeds  from  the  neceffary  degree  of  tenfion  ;  but  it 
alfo  often  depends  merely  on  cuftom,  an  inftance  of 
which  we  have  in  the  uniform  motions  of  our  eyes. 

4.  Ejfe8s  on  the  whole  Nervous  Power.  We  have 


found,  that,  by  cuftom,  the  nervous  influence  may  be  Cufbm 
determined  more  eafily  into  one  pare  than  another;  ami Hah. 
and  therefore,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  flrong-  """"V— 
ly  conneded,  the  fenfibility,  irritability,  and  flrength 
of  any  particular  part,  may  be  thus  increafed.  Cu- 
flom  alfo  has  the  power  of  altering  the  natural  tem¬ 
perament,  and  of  inducing  a  new  one.  It  is  alfo  in 
the  power  of  cuftom  to  render  motions  periodical,  and 
periodically  fpontaneous.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have 
in  fleep,  which  is  commonly  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
nervous  power  being  exhaufted,  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  fleep,  e.  g.  a  refl  of  the  voluntary 
motions  to  favour  the  recruit  of  that  power  :  but  if 
this  were  the  cafe,  the  return  of  fleep  fhould  be  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  according  as  the  caufes  which  diminifh 
the  nervous  influence  operate  more  or  lefs  powerfully ; 
whereas  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  thefe  returns  of 
fleep  being  quite  regular.  This  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
in  the  appetites,  that  return  at  particular  periods,  in¬ 
dependent  of  every  caufe  but  cuftom.  Hunger,  e.  g . 
is  an  extremely  uneafy  fenfation  ;  but  goes  off  of  it- 
fdf,  if  the  perfon  did  not  take  food  at  the  ufual  time. 

The  excretions  are  farther  proofs  of  this,  e.  g.  going 
to  ftool,  which,  if  it  depended  on  any  particular  irri¬ 
tation,  Should  be  at  longer  or  ftiorter  intervals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  There  are  many 
other  inflances  of  this  difpofition  of  the  nervous  influ¬ 
ence  to  periodical  motions,  as  the  ftory  of  the  idiot  of 
Stafford,  recorded  by  Dr  Plot  (Spedator,  n°  447.), 
who,  being  accuftomed  to  tell  the  hours  of  the  church- 
clock  as  it  ftruck,  told  them  as  exadly  when  it  did  not 
ftrike  by  its  being  out  of  order.  Montaigne  tells  us 
of  fome  oxen  that  were  employed  in  a  machine  for 
drawing  water,  who,  after  making  300  turns,  which 
was  the  ufual  number,  could  be  ftimulated  by  no  whip 
or  goad  to  proceed  farther.  Infants,  alfo,  cry  for  and 
exped  the  bread  at  thofe  times  in  which  the  nurfe 
has  been  accuftomed  to  give  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  human  economy 
is  fubjed  to  periodical  revolutions,  and  that  thefe  hap¬ 
pen  not  oftener  may  be  imputed  to  variety  :  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  they  happen  oftener  in  the 
body  than  mind,  becaufe  that  is  fubjed  to  greater  va¬ 
riety.  We  fee  frequent  inflances  of  this  in  difeafes, 
and  in  their  crifes  ;  intermitting  fevers,  epilepfies, 
afthmas,  &c.  are  examples  of  periodical  affedions: 
and  that  critical  days  aie  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  in 
this  country  as  in  Greece,  and  fome  others,  may  be 
imputed  to  the  variety  and  inftability  of  our  climate ; 
but  perhaps  flill  more  to  the  lefs  fenfibility  and  irrita¬ 
bility  of  our  fyftem  ;  for  the  exhibition  of  medicine 
has  little  effed  in  difturbing  the  crifes,  though  it  be 
commonly  afligned  as  a  caufe. 

We  are  likewife  fubjed  to  many  habits  independent 
of  ourfelves,  as  from  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  particularly  the  fun,  which  determines  the  bo¬ 
dy,  perhaps,  to  other  daily  revolutions  befides  fleeping 
and  waking.  Thtre  are  alfo  certain  habits  depending 
on  the  feafons.  Our  connedions,  likewife,  with  re- 
fped  to  mankind,  are  means  of  inducing  habits.  Thus 
regularity  from  affociating  in  bufinefs,  induces  regular 
habits  both  of  mind  and  body. 

There  are  many  difeafes  which,  though  they  arofe 
at  firft  from  particular  caufes,  at  laft  continue  merely 
through  cuftom  or  habit.  Thefe  are  chiefly  of  the 

nervous 
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tAom  nervous  fyftem.  We  fhould.  therefore  ftudy  to  coun-  ties  of  the  kingdom,  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to  be  C«ftomv 

Habit,  tera&fuch  habits;  and  accordingly  Hippocrates,  among  brought  to  thofe  yerts  where  the  king’s  ftaple  was  - ■ 

■loms  other  things  for  the  cure  of  epilepfy,  orders  an  entire  eftablifhed,  in  order  to  be  there  firft:  rated,  and  then 
v"~  change  of  the  manner  of  life.  We  likewife  imitate  exported.  They  were  denominated  in  the  barbarous 
this  in  the  chincough  ;  which  often  refills  all  remedies  Latin  of  our  ancient  records,  cujiuma ,  (an  appellation 

till  the  air,  diet,  and  ordinary  train  of  life,  are  chan-  which  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  French  word  cou- 


ged. 

5*  Bffects  011  ^J€  Blood -vejfels.  From  what  has  been 
fa  id  on  the  nervous  power,  the  dillribution  of  the  fluids 
mull  neceflarily  be  varioufly  affe£led  by  cuftom,  and 
with  that  the  dillribution  of  the  different  excretions ; 
for  though  we  make  an  ellimate  of  the  proportion  of 
the  excretions  to  one  another,  according  to  the  climate 
and  feafons,  they  mull  certainly  be  very  much  varied 
by  cuftom. 

On  this  head  we  may  obferve,  that  blood-letting 
has  a  manifeft  tendency  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  ;  and  if  this  evacuation  be  repeated  at  Hated 
times,  fuch  fymptoms  of  repletion,  and  fuch  motions 
are  excited  at  the  returning  periods,  as  render  the  ope¬ 
ration  neceffary.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  in  fome 
fpontaneous  hemorrhagies.  Thefe,  indeed,  at  firft, 
may  have  fome  exciting  caufes,  but  afterwards  they 


Jlum,  or  coutum>  which  fignifies  toll  or  tribute,  and 
owes  its  own  etymology  to  the  word  couJU  which  fig¬ 
nifies  price,  charge,  or,  as  we  have  adopted  it  in 
Englilh,  cojl)  ;  not  confuetudines ,  which  is  the  language 
of  our  law  whenever  it  means  merely  ufages.  The  du¬ 
ties  on  wool,  Iheep-lkins  or  woolfells,  and  leather,  ex¬ 
ported,  were  called  cujiuma  antiqua  five  magna  :  and 
were  payable  by  every  merchant,  as  well  native  as 
ftranger  ;  with  this  difference,  that  merchant-ftrangers 
paid  an  additional  toll,  viz.  half  as  much  again  as  was 
paid  by  natives  The  cujiuma  parva  et  nova  were  an 
impoft  of  3  d.  in  the  pound,  due  from  merchant- ftran- 
gers  only,  for  all  commodities  as  well  imported  as  ex¬ 
ported  ;  which  was  ufually  called  the  alien  s  duty,  and. 
was  firft  granted  in  31  Edw.  I.  But  thefe  ancient 
hereditary  cuftoms,  efpecially  thofe  on  wool  and  wool¬ 
fclls,  came  to  be  of  little  account,  when  the  nation 


feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  cuftom.  The  belt  proof  of  became  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  a  home  manufac- 
this  is  with  regard  to  the  menftrual  evacuation.  There  ture,  and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool  by  fta- 
is  certainly  fomething  originally  in  females,  that  de-  tute  11  Edw  III.  c.  1. 

termines  that  evacuation  to  the  monthly  periods.  Con-  Other  cuftoms  payable  upon  .exports  and  imports 
ftant  repetition  of  this  comes  to  fix  it,  independent  of  were  diftinguifhed  into  fubfidies,  tonnage,  poundage, 
flrong  caufes,  either  favouring  or  preventing  repletion  ;  and  other  impofts.  Subfidies  were  fuch  as  were  im- 


e.  g.  blood-letting  will  not  impede  it,  nor  filling  the 
body  induce  it  ;  and  indeed,  fo  much  is  this  evacua¬ 
tion  connected  with  periodical  motions,  that  it  is  little 
in  our  power  to  produce  any  effeft  by  medicines  but 
at  thofe  particular  times.  Thus  if  we  would  relax 
the  uterine  fyftem,  and  bring  back  this  evacuation 
when  fuppreffed,  our  attempts  would  be  vain  and  fiuit- 
Ief3,  unlefs  given  at  that  time  when  the  menfes  ftiouid 
have  naturally  returned. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  or  the  duties, 
toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the  king  upon  mer¬ 
chandize  exported  and  imported,  form  a  branch  of  the 
perpetual  taxes.  See  Tax. 

The  confiderations  upon  which  this  revenue  (or  the 
more  ancient  part  of  it,  which  arofe  only  from  exports) 
was  inverted  in  the  king,  were  faid  to  be  two  ;  1.  Be¬ 
caufe  he  gave  the  fubjedt  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  to  carry  his  goods  along  with  him-  2  Becaufe  the 
king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  maintain  and  keep 
up  the  ports  and  havens,  and  to  protect  the  merchant 
from  pirates.  Some  have  imagined  they  are  called  with 
us  cufoms ,  becaufe  they  were  the  inheritance  of  the 
king  by  immemorial  ufage  and  the  common  law,  and 
not  granted  him  by  any  ftatute  :  but  Sir  Edward  Coke 
hath  clearly  fhown,  that  the  king’s  frft  claim  to  them 
was  by  grant  of  parliament  3  Edw.  I.  though  the  re¬ 
cord  thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  indeed  this  is 
in  exprefs  words  confeffed  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  7. 
wherein  the  king  promifes  to  take  no  cuftoms  from 
merchants,  without  the  common  affent  of  the  realm, 
**  having  to  us  and  our  heirs  the  cuftoms  on  wool, 
fkins,  and  leather,  formerly  granted  to  us  by  the 
commonalty  aforefaid.”  Thefe  were  formerly  called 
hereditary  cufoms  of  the  crown  ;  and  were  due  on  the 
exportation  only  of  the  faid  three  commodities,  and 
@f  none  other ;  which  were  ftyled  the  fapk  commodi- 


pofea  by  parliament  upon  any  of  the  ftaple  commodi¬ 
ties  before  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  cufuma 
antiqua  et  magna  :  tonnage  was  a  duty  upon  all  wines 
imported,  over  and  above  the  prifage  and  butlerage 
aforefaid  :  poundage  was  a  duty  impofed  ad  valorem , 
at  the  rate  of  I2d.  in  the  pound,  on  all  other  mer¬ 
chandize  whatfoever:  and  the  other  impofts  were 
fuch  as  were  occafionally  laid  on  by  parliament,  as 
circumftances  and  times  required.  Thefe  diftin&ions 
are  now  in  a  manner  forgotten,  except  by  the  officers 
immediately  concerned  in  this  department ;  their  pro¬ 
duce  being  in  effe<ff  all  blended  together,  under  the 
one  denomination  of  the  cufoms . 

By  thefe  we  underiland,  at  prefent,  a  duty  or B lac  If 
fubfidy  paid  by  the  merchant  at  the  quay  upon  all  Commtyaa. 
imported  as  well  as  exported  commodities,  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  parliament;  unlefs  where,  for  particular  na¬ 
tional  reafons,  certain  rewards,  bounties,  or  drawbacks, 
aie  allowed  for  particular  exports  or  imports.  The 
cuftoms  thus  impofed  by  pailiamenr  are  chiefly  con¬ 
tained  iri  two  books  of  rates,  fet  forth  by  parliamen¬ 
tary  authority  ;  one  figned  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grime- 
fton,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Charles  II. ’s 
time  ;  and  the  other  an  additional  one  figned  by  Sir 
Spenfer  Compton,  fpeaker  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
to  which  alfo  fubfequent  additions  have  been  made. 

Aliens  pay  a  larger  proportion  than  natural  fubjedls, 
which  is  what  is  now  generally  underftood  by  the  aliens 
duty  ;  to  be  exempted  from  which  is  one  principal 
caufe  of  the  frequent  applications  to  parliament  for 
a&s  of  naturalization. 

Thefe  cuftoms  are  then,  we  fee,  a  tax  immediate¬ 
ly  paid  by  the  merchant,  although  ultimately  by  the 
confumer.  And  yet  thefe  are  the  duties  felt  leaft  by 
the  people  ;  and,  if  prudently  managed,  the  people 
hardly  confider  that  they  pay  them  at  all.  For  the 

merchant. 
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•  Cuftoms  merchant  is  eafy,  being  fenfible  he  does  not  pay  them 
li  for  himfelf ;  and  the  confumer,  who  really  pays 
'^'vium  fP  them,  confounds  them  with  the  price  of  the  commo- 
y„  y  -  -  dity  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tacitus  obferves,  that 

the  emperor  Nero  gained  the  reputation  of  abolifhing 
the  tax  of  the  fale  of  Haves,  though  he  only  transfer¬ 
red  it  from  the  buyer  to  the  feller ;  fo  that  it  was,  as 
he  exprdTes  it,  rertiijfam  magts  fpecie ,  quam  1 n  :  quia , 
cum  venditor  pendere  juberetur ,  in  partem  pretti  emptoribus 
accrefcebat.  But  this  inconvenience  attends  it  on  the 
other  hand,  that  thefe  impofls,  if  too  heavy,  are  a 
check  and  cramp  upon  trade  ;  and  efpecially  when  the 
value  of  the  commodity  bears  little  or  110  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  duty  impofed.  ln  con~ 

fequence  gives  rife  alfo  to  fmuggling,  which  then  be¬ 
comes  a  very  lucrative  employment :  and  its  natural 
and  mod  reafcnable  punifhment,  viz.  confiication  of 
the  commodity,  is  in  fuch  cafes  quite  ineffe&ual ;  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  all  that  the 
fmuggler  has  paid,  and  therefore  all  that  he  can  lofe, 
being  very  inconfiderable  when  compared  with  his  pro- 
fpe&  of  advantage  in  evading  the  duty.  Recourfe 
•mud  therefore  be  had  to  extraordinary  punifhments 
to  prevent  it  •,  perhaps  even  to  capital  ones  :  which  de- 
ftroys  all  proportion  of  punidiment,  and  puts  murderers 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  fuch  as  are  really  guilty  of 
•no  natural,  but  merely  a  pofitive,  offence. 

There  is  alfo  another  ill  confequence  attending  high 
impofls  on  merchandize,  not  frequently  conlidered, 
but  indifputably  certain  ;  that  the  earlier  any  tax  is 
laid  on  a  commodity,  the  heavier  it  falls  upon  the 
confumer  in  the  end  ;  for  every  trader  through  whofe 
hands  it  paffes  muff  have  a  profit,  not  only  upon  the 
raw  material  and  his  own  labour  and  time  in  prepa¬ 
ring  it,  but  alfo  upon  the  very  tax  itfelf,  which  he  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  government ;  otherwife  he  lofes  the  ufe 
and  intered  of  the  money  which  he  fo  advances.  To 
indance  in  the  article  of  foreign  paper.  The  merchant 
'  pays  a  duty  upon  importation,  which  he  does  not  re¬ 

ceive  again  till  he  fells  the  commodity,  perhaps  at  the 
-end  of  three  months.  -  He  is  therefore  equally  intitled 
to  a  profit  upon  that  duty  which  he  pays  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  as  to  a  profit  upon  the  original  price  which  he 
pays  to  the  manufa&urer  abroad  ;  and  confiders  it 
accordingly  in  the  price  he  demands  of  the  dationer. 
When  the  dationer  fells  it  again,  he  requires  a  profit 
of  the  printer  or  bookfeller  upon  the  whole  fum  ad¬ 
vanced  by  him  to  the  merchants :  and  the  bookfeller 
does’ not  forget  to  charge  the  full  proportion  to  the 
duderit  or  ultimate  confumer  ;  who  therefore  does  not 
only  pay  the  original  duty,  but  the  profits  of  thefe 
three  intermediate  traders,  who  have  fucctffively  advan¬ 
ced  it  for  him.  This  might  be  carried  much  farther  in 
any  mechanical,  or  more  complicated,  branch  of  trade. 

Cus'TOM-Hovfe ,  an  office  edablifhed  by  the  king’s  au¬ 
thority  in  the  maritime  cities,  or  port-towns,  for  the 
receipt  and  management  of  the  cudoms  and  duties  of 
importation  and  exportation,  impofed  on  merehandifes, 
and  regulated  by  books  of  rates. 

CUSTOS  brevium,  the  principal  clerk  belonging 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to 
receive  and  keep  all  the  writs  made  returnable  in  that 
court,  filing  every  return  by  itfelf ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the 
records  of  the  nifi  prius,  called  the  pojleas, 
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Cusros  Rotnhrum ,  an  officer  who  has  the  cuftody 
of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  fedions  of  peace,  and  al¬ 
fo  of  the  commiffion  of  th^peace  itfelf. 

He  ufually  is  fome  perfon  of  quality*  and  always  a 
judice  of  the  peace,  of  the  quorum,  in  the  county 
where  he  is  appointed. 

Cusros  Spintuallumf  he  that  exercifes  the  fpiritual 
jurifdidiion  of  a  dioeefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  any 
fee,  which,  by  the  canon-law,  belongs  to  the  dean 
and  chapter;  but  at  prefent,  in  England,  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  the  province,  by  prefeription. 

Cusros  TempcraUumy  was  the  perfon  to  whom  a  va- 
cant  fee  or  abbey  was  given  by  the  king,  as  fupreme 
lord.  His  office  was,  as  deward  of  the  goods  and 
profits,  to  give  an  account  to  the  efeheator,  who  did 
the  like  to  the  exchequer. 

CUT-a-feather,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  fhip 
has  too  broad  a  bow,  it  is  common  to  fay,  Jl,e  'will  not 
cut  a  feather  ;  that  is,  fhe  will  not  pafs  through  the 
water  ffo  fvvift  as  to  make  it  foam  or  froth. 

Cur  Purfey  in  law  ;  if  any  perfon  clam  &  fecrete ,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  another,  cut  his  purfe  or 
pick  his  pocket,  and  deal  from  thence  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence,  it  is  felony  excluded  clergy. 

Cut-purfes  ox  faccularily  were  more  feverely  punifhed 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

Cur  Water ,  the  (harp  part  of  the  head  of  a  ffiip  be¬ 
low  the  beak.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe'it  cuts  or  divides 
the  water  before  it  comes  t’o  the  bow,  that  it  may  not 
come  too  fuddenly  to  the  breadth  of  the  lliip,  which 
would  retard  her. 

CUTANEOUS,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  belongs  to  the  cutis  or  /kin.  Thus,  we 
fay  corneous  eruptions;  the  itch  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe* 

CUTH,  or  Cuthah  (anc.  geog.),  a  province  of 
Affyria,  which,  as  fome  fay,  lies  upon  the  A  raxes, 
and  is  the  fame  with  Cufh:  but  others  take  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  country  which  the  Greeks  call  Sitfianay 
and  which  to  this  very  day,  fays  Dr  Wells,  is  by  the 
inhabitants  called  Chitfejlan .  F.  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  Cuthah  and  Scythia  are  the  fame  place,  and  that 
the  Cuthites  who  were  removed  into  Samaria  by  Sal- 
manefer  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,)  came  from  Cufh  or  Cuth, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  13.  See  the  article  Cush.— 
The  Cuthites  worfhipped  the  idol  Nergal.  id.  ibid.  30. 
Thefe  people  were  tranfplanted  into  Samaria  in  the 
room  of  the  Ifraelites,  who  before  inhabited  it.  Cab 
met  is  of  opinion,  that  they  came  from  the  land  of 
Cufh,  or  Cuthah  upon  the  Araxes ;  and  that  their 
fird  iettlement  was  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  fub- 
dued  by  Salmanefer  and  the  kings  of  Syria  his  pre- 
deceffors.  The  feripttire  obferves,  that  the  Cuth¬ 
ites,  upon  their  arrival  in  this  new  country,  conti¬ 
nued  to  worfhip  the  gods  formerly  adored  by  them 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Efarhaddon  king  of  Affy¬ 
ria,  who  fucceeded  Sennacherib,  appointed  an  Ifraeli- 
tifh  priefl  to  go  thither,  and  inflrudl  them  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Hebrews.  But  tliefe  people  thought 
they  might  reconcile  their  old  fuperttition  with  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God.  They  therefore  framed 
particular  gods  for  themfelves,  which  they  placed  in 
the  feveral  cities  where  they  dwelt.  The  Cuthites 
then  worfhipped  both  the  Lord  and  their  falfe  gods 
together,  and  chofe  the  lowefl  of  the  people  to  make 
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rucle  priefts  of  them  in  the  high  places;  and  they  conti- 
J.  nued  this  practice  for  a  longtime.  But  afterwards 
\  ting>  they  forfook  the  worfhip  of  idols,  and  adhered  only 
to  the  law  of  Mofes,  as  the  Samaritans  who  are  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Cuthites  do  at  this  day. 

CUTICLE,  the  fcarf-fkin.  See  Anatomy,  n°74. 

CUTICULAR,  the  fame  with  Cutaneous. 

CUTIS,  the  Ikin.  See  Anatomy,  n°  7 6- 

CUTTER,  a  fmall  veffel,  commonly  navigated  in 
the  channel  of  England.  It  is  furnifhed  with  one 
mart,  and  rigged  as  a  (loop.  Many  of  thefe  veffels  are 
nled  in  an  illicit  trade,  and  others  are  employed  by 
government  to  take  them  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  under  the  direction  of  the  admiralty  or  cuftom* 
houfe.  See  a  reprefentation  of  a  cutter  of  this  fort  in 
the  plate  referred  to  from  the  article  Vessel. 

Cutter,  is  alfo  a  fmall  boat  ufed  by  (hips  of  war. 

Cutter  of  the  Tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
whole  bufinefs  is  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  to  cut 
or  notch  the  fum  paid  upon  them  ;  and  then  to  call 
them  into  court,  to  be  written  upon.  See  Tally. 

CUTTING,  a  term  ufed  in  various  fenfes  and 
various  arts ;  in  the  general,  it  implies  a  divifion  or 
feparation. 

Cutting  is  particulaily  ufed  in  heraldry,  where 
the  fhield  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  right 
to  left,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the  feffe-way. 

The  word  alfo  is  applied  to  the  honourable  ordina¬ 
ries,  and  even  to  animals  and  moveables,  when  they  are 
divided  equally  the  fame  way ;  fo,  however,  as  that 
one  moiety  is  colour,  the  other  metal.  The  ordinaries 
are  laid  to  be  cut,  couped,  when  they  do  not  come 
full  to  the  extremities  of  the  fhield. 

Cutting,  in  chirurgery,  denotes  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  (lone  out  of  the  bladder  by  fe&ion.  See 
Lithotomy. 

Cutting  in  coinage.  When  the  lam  in  as  or  plates 
of  the  metal,  be  it  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  are' brought 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined,  pieces  are 
cut  out,  of  thicknefs,  and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of 
the  intended  coin;  which  are  now  called  plane hets,  till 
the  king’s  image  hath  been  damped  on  them.  The  in- 
ftrument  wherewith  they  cut,  confiRs  of  two  pieces  of 
fled,  very  fharp,  and  placed  over  one  another ;  the 
lower  a  little  hollow,  reprefenting  a  mortar,  the  other 
a  peftle.  The  metal  put  between  the  two,  is  cut  out 
in  the  manner  deferibed  under  coinage. 

Note.  Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to  be  great, 
are  not  cut,  but  cad  or  moulded. 

Cutting,  in  the  manege,  is  when  the  liorfe’s  feet 
interfere  ;  or  when  with  the  fhoe  of  one  foot  he  beats 
off  the  fkin  from  the  pallern  joint  of  another  foot. 
This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  feet  than  the  fore : 
the  caufes  are  either  wearinefs,  weaknefs  in  the  reins, 
not  knowing  how  to  go,  or  ill  ffioeing. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  Rrong 
lively  colour  over  another,  without  any  fhade  or  foften- 
ing.  The  cutting  of  colours  has  always  a  difagreeable 

effea. 

Cutting  in  wood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculpture 
or  engraving ;  denominated  from  the  matter  wherein 
it  is  employed. 

It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes  ;  as  for  figured  let¬ 
ters,  head  and  tail-pieces  of  books ;  and  even  for 
fcliemes  and  other  figures,  to  fave  the.expen.Ges  of-eu- 
Vol.  V.  Fart  II. 
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graving  on  copper:  and  for  prints  and  Ramps  for  pa-  Cutting, 
per,  callicoes,  linens,  &c. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that 
in  copper,  is  aferibed  to  a  goldfmith  of  Florence ;  but 
it  is  to  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  they  are  both  in¬ 
debted  for  their  perfe&ion.  See  Engraving,  and 
Printing. 

One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  cutting 
in  wood,  by  means  whereof  the  prints  appeared  as  if 
painted  in  clair-obfcure.  In  order  to  this,  he  made 
three  kinds  of  Ramps  for  the  fame  defign;  which  were 
drawn,  after  one  another,  through  the  prefs  for  the 
fame  print:  they  were  fo  conduced,  as  that  oneferved 
for  the  grand  lights,  a  fecond  for  the  demi-teints,  and 
a  third  for  the  outlines  and  the  deep  fhadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried 
to  a  very  great  pitch  above  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  might  even  vie,  for  beauty  and  juRnefs,  with  that 
of  engraving  in  copper.  At  prefent  it  is  in  a  low  con¬ 
dition,  as  having  been  long  negle&ed,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artiRs  wholly  employed  on  copper,  as  the 
more  eafy  and  promifing  province:  not  but  that' wood¬ 
en  cuts  have  the  advantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  many 
accounts  ;  chiefly  for  figures  and  devices  in  books  ;  as 
being  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  prefs 
as  the  letters  :  whereas  for  the  other,  there  is  required 
a  particular  impreffion.  In  the  reprefentation  of  plants 
and  flowers,  and  in  defigns  for  paper-hangings,  where 
the  outline  only  is  wanted  to  be  printed,  in  a  bold 
full  manner,  this  method  will  be  found  cheaper  and 
more  effe&ual  than  the  ufe  of  copper-plates. 

The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  preparing  a  plank 
or  block  of  the  iize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very 
even  and  fmootli  on  the  fide  to  be  cut :  for  this,  they 
ufually  take  beech,  pear-tree,  or  box ;  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  befl,  as  being  the  clofeR,  and  leaR  liable  to 
be  worm-eat.  The  wood  being  cut  into  a  proper 
form  and  fize,  fhould  be  planed  as  even  and  truly  as 
poffible  :  it  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  drawing  or  chalk¬ 
ing  of  the  defign  to  be  engraved.  But  the  effed  may 
be  made  more  apparent,  and  the  ink,  if  any  be  ufed 
in  drawing,  be  prevented  from  running,  by  lpreading 
thinly  on  the  furface  of  the  wood  white  lead  temper 
ed  with  water,  by  grinding  with  a  brufh  pencil,  and 
afterwards  rubbing  it  well  with  a  fine. linen  rag  whilR 
it  is  wet  ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  brufhing  off  any  loofe 
or  powdery  part  with  a  foft  pencil. 

On  this  block  they  draw  their  defign  with  a  pen  or 
pencil,  juR  as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofe 
who  cannot  draw  their  own  defign,  as  there  are  many 
who  cannot,  make  ufe  of  a  defign  furnifhed  them  by 
another  ;  faRening  it  upon  the  block  with  paRe  made 
of  flour  and  water,  with  a  little  vinegar  or  gum 
tragacanth  ;  the  Rrokes  or  lines  turned  towards  the 
wood. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  vvafh  it  gently  over 
with  a  fponge  dipped  in  water  ;  which  done,  they 
take  off  the  paper  by  little  and  little,  Rill  rubbing  it 
a  little  firR  with  the  tip  of  the  finger ;  till  at  length 
there  be  nothing  left  on  the  block  but  the  Rrokes  of 
ink  that  form  the  defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of 
the  block  as  is  to  be  fpared  or  left  Randing.  Fi¬ 
gures  are  fometimes  cut  out  of  prints,  by  taking  away 
all  the  white  part  or  blank  paper,  and  cemented  with, 
gum-water  to  the  furface  of  the  wood.  The  reR  they 
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Cuttings  cut  off,  and  take  away  very  curicufly  with  the  points 
:  of  very  fharp  knives,  or  little  duffels  or  gravers,  ac- 

u  ts*  cording  to  the  bignefs  or  delicacy  of  the  work  ;  for 
they  need  no  other  inftruments. 

It  differs  from  engraving  in  copper,  becaufc  in  the 
former,  the  impreflion  comes  from  the  prominent  parts 
or  ftrokes  left  uncut ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  comes 
from  the  channels  cut  in  the  metal. 

The  manner  of  printing  with  wooden  prints  is  much 
more  expeditious  and  eafy  than  that  of  copper-plate  : 
becaufe  they  require  only  to  be  dipt  in  the  printing- 
ink,  and  impreffed  on  the  objed  in  the  fame  manner 
and  with  the  fame  apparatus  as  the  letter-printing 
is  managed  ;  and  for  purpofes  that  do  not  require 
great  corre&nefs,  the  impreflion  is  made  by  the  hand 
only,  a  proper  handle  being  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
print,  by  which  it  is  fir  ft  dipped  in  the  ink,  fpread  byr 
means  of  a  brufli  on  a  block  of  proportionable  fize 
covered  with  leather ;  and  then  lifted  up  inflantly, 
and  dropped  with  fome  little  force  on  the  paper  which 
is  to  receive  the  impreflion. 

Cuttings,  or  flips,  in  gardening,  the  branches  or 
fprigs  of  trees  or  plants,  cut  or  flipped  off  to  f  t  a- 
gain  ;  which  is  done  in  any  moift  fine  earth. 

The  beft  feafon  is  from  Auguft  to  April ;  but  care 
is  to  be  taken  when  it  is  done,  the  fap  be  not  too  much 
jn  the  top,  left  the  cut  die  before  that  part  in  the  earth 
have  root  enough  to  fupport  it:  nor  yet  muft  it  be  too 
dry  or  fcanty  ;  the  fap  in  the  branches  abiding  it  to 
take  root. 

In  providing  the  cuttings,  fuch  branches  as  have 
joints,  knots,  or  burrs,  are  to  be  cut  off  two  or  three 
inches  beneath  them,  and  the  leaves  to  be  dripped  off 
fo  far  as  they  are  fet  in  the  earth.  Small  top-branch¬ 
es,  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  are  fitted  for  this 
operation. 

CUTTLE-fish.  See  Sepia.  The  bone  of  the 
cuttle-fifh  is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  and  yielding  on 
the  other ;  fo  as  readily  to  receive  pretty  neat  impref- 
fions  from  medals,  &c.  and  afterwards  to  ferve  as  a 
mould  for  cafting  metals,  which  thus  take  the  figure 
of  the  original :  the  bone  is  likewife  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  for  cleaning  or  polifhing  fi  ver.  This  fifh  con¬ 
tains  in  a  certain  diftind  veffel  a  duid  as  black  as  ink: 
which  it  is  faid  to  fhed  when  purfued,  and  thus  to  con¬ 
ceal  itfelf  by  difcolouring  the  water.  The  particular 
qualities  of  this  liquor  are  not  yet  determined  Dr 
Leigh  fays,  he  faw  a  letter  which  had  been  written 
with  it  ten  years  before,  and  which  ftill  continued. 
Some  report  that  the  ancients  made  their  ink  from  it; 
and  others,  that  it  is  the  bails  of  China,  or  Indian -ink: 
but  both  thefe  accounts  appear  to  have  little  founda¬ 
tion.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  inks  made  ufe  of  in  his 
time,  after  obferving  that  the  cuttle-fifh  is  in  this  re- 
fped  of  a  wonderful  nature,  adds  exprelfsly,  that  ink 
was  not  made  from  it. 

CU  FTS  (John  lord),  a  foldier  of  mod  hardy  bravery 
in  king  William’s  wars,  was  fon  of  Richard  Cutts, 
Efq;  of  Matching  in  Effex  ;  where  the  family  wrere 
fettled  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  and  had  a  great 
eilate.  He  entered  early  into  the  fervice  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  in  Hungary,  and  fignaftzed  himfelf  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  at  the  taking  of  Buda  by 
the  Impuialids.  in  1686;  which  important  place  had 


b  een  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the  Cut: 

Turks.  Mr  Addifon,  in  a  Latin  poem  worthy  of  the  II 

Auguftan  age,  plainly  hints  at  Mr  Cutts’s  diftinguifh-  Cyasai 
ed  bravery  at  that  fiege.  Returning  to  England  at  r 
the  revolution,  he  had  a  regiment  of  foot;  was  crea¬ 
ted  baron  of  Gowran  in  Ireland,  Dec.  6.  1690  ;  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  April  14.  1693  ; 
was  made  a  major-general ;  and,  when  the  affafFina- 
tion  project  was  difeovered,  1695-6,  was  captain  of 
the  king’s  guard.  In  1698  he  was  complimented  by 
Mr  John  Hopkins,  as  one  to  whom  “  a  double  crown 
was  due,”  as  a  hero  and  a  poet.  Pie  was  colonel  of 
the  Coldftream,  or  fecond  regiment  of  guards,  in  17013 
when  Mr  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  his  intereft  for 
a  military  commiflion,  infcribed  to  him  his  firft  work, 

“  The  Chridian  Hero.”  On  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Anne,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces 
in  Holland  ;  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ire¬ 
land,  under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  March  23.  1  704-5  ; 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  adion  ;  a  circiim- 
ftance  which  broke  his  heart.  He  died  at  Dublin, 

Jan.  26.  1706-7,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  cathedral 
of  Clin  ft  church.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
queen  Mary  ;  and  publiflied,  in  1687,  “  Poetical  ex- 
ercifes,  written  upon  feveral  occalions,  and  dedicated 
to  her  royal  Highnefs  Mary  princefs  of  Orange.”  It 
contains,  befides  the  dedication  figned  J.  Cutts,  verfe's 
to  that  princefs ;  a  poem  on  Wifdom  ;  another  to  Mr 
Waller  on  his  commending  it ;  feven  more  copies  of 
verfes  (one  of  them  called  La  Mufe  Cavalier  >  which  had 
been  aferibed  to  lord  Peterborough,  and  as  fuch  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Walpole  in  the  lift  of  that  nobleman’s 
writings),  and  11  fongs ;  the  whole  compofing  but  a 
very  thin  volume ;  which  is  by  no  means  fo  fcarce  as 
Mr  Walpole  fuppofes  it  to  be.  A  fpecimen  of  his 
poetry  (of  which  the  five  firft  lines  are  quoted  by 
Steele  in  his  fifth  Tatler)  is  here  added  : 

Only  tell  her  that  I  love, 

Leave  the  reft  to  her  and  fate ; 

Some  kind  planet  from  ahuve 
May  perhaps  her  j  ity  move  ; 

Lovers  on  their  ftar  muft  wait 
Only  reli  her  t ha:  I  love. 

Why,  oh,  why  ftmuid  I  defpair  ? 

Mercy’s  pictur’d  in  her  eye  : 

If  fhe  once  vouchlafe  to  hear, 

WVtcome  hope,  an  i  welcome  fear. 

Shehs  too  good  to  let  me  die  ; 

Why,  oh,  why  fiiouid  I  defpair  ? 

CYATIIUS,  (from  the  verb  xv(lv>  to  pour 

out),  was  a  common  meafure  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind-  It  was  e- 
qual  to  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pint  The 
cyathus  was  made  with  an  handle  like  our  punch -ladlf^ 

The  Roman  topers  were  ufed  to  drink  as  many  cyathi 
as  there  were  mufes,  i.  e  nine;  alfo  as  many  as  there 
were  letters  in  the  patron’s  name.  Thus,  they  had 
modes  of  drinking  fimilar  to  the  modern  health-drink¬ 
ing  or  toafting.  They  fay,  that  the  cyathus  of  the 
Greeks  weighed  10  drachms  ;  and  Galen  fays  the  fame; 
though  elfewhere  he  fays,  that  a  cyathus  contains  12, 
.drachms  of  oil,  13  drachms  and  one  fcruple  of  wine, 
water,  or  vinegar,  and  18  drachms  of  honey.  Galen 
fays,  that  among  the  Veterinarii  the  cyathus  contain¬ 
ed  two  ounces. 

CYAXARES;  fon  of  Phracrtes,  was  king  of  Me¬ 
dia 
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-axares  dia  and  Perfia.  He  bravely  defended  his  kingdom, 
which  the  Scythians  had  invaded.  He  made  war  a- 
gainft  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  ;  and  fubje&ed  to  his 
power  all  Afia  beyond  the  river  Halys.  He  died-  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  40  years,  in  the  year  of  Rome  160. 

Cyaxares  II.  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame 
as  Darius  the  Mede.  He  was  fon  of  Aftyages  king 
of  Media.  He  added  feven  provinces  to  his  fathers 
dominions,  and  made  war  agaitift  the  AfTyrians,  whom 
Cyrus  favoured. 

CYBEBE,  a  name  of  Cybele,  from  becaufe 

in  the  celebration  of  her  feftivals  men  were  driven  to 
madnefs. 

CYBELE,  in  P,?gan  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vefta,  Bo¬ 
na  Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene, 
&c.  According  to  Diodorus,  Hie  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Lydian  prince,  and  as  foon  as  flie  was  born  fhe 
was  expofed  on  a  mountain.  She  was  preferved  by 
fucking  fome  of  the  wild  beails  of  the  forefl,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain  where 
her  life  had  been  preferved*  When  fhe  returned  to 
her  father’s  court,  fhe  had  an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a 
beautiful  youth  whom  her  father  mutilated,  8c c.  All 
the  mythologies  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the 
amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.  In  Phrygia  the  feftivals 
of  Cybele  were  obferved  with  the  greateft  folemnity. 
Herpriefts,  called  Corybantes,  Gallic  8c c.  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  fervice  of  the  goddefs  without  a  previous 
mutilation.  In  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals,  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  the  air  with 
fnrieks  and  howlings  mixed  with  the  confufed  noife  of 
drums,  tabrets,  bucklers,  and  fpears.  This  was  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  forrow  of  Cybele  for  the  lofs  of 
her  favourite  Atys.  Cybele  was  generally  reprefented 
as  a  robuft  woman  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to 
intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held  keys  in 
her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned  with  rifing  tur¬ 
rets,  and  fometimes  with  the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She 
fometimes  appears  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
tame  lions :  Atys  follows  by  her  fide,  carrying  a  ball 
in  his  hand,  and  fupporting  himfelf  upon  a  fir  tree 
which  is  facred  to  the  goddefs*  Sometimes  fhe  is  re¬ 
prefented  with  a  feeptre  in  her  hand,  with  her  head 
covered  with  a  tower.  She  is  alfo  feen  with  many 
breads,  to  {how  that  the  earth  gives  aliments  to  a1!  li¬ 
ving  creatures;  and  fhe  generally  carries  two  lions  un¬ 
der  her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the  worfhip  of  Cybele 
pafTed  into  Greece,  and  was  folemnly  eftablifhed  at 
Eleufis  under  the  name  of  the  Khufinian  myjleries  of  Ce¬ 
res.  The  Romans,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
brought  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  from  Peffinus  into 
Italy  •  and  when  the  fhip  which  carried  it  had  run  on 
a  {hallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence 
*>f  Claudia  was  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her 
girdle.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  myfteries  of  Cybele 
were  firft  known  about  257  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  or  1580  years  before  the  Auguftan  age.  The 
Romans  were  particularly  fuperftitious  in  wafhing  eve¬ 
ry  year,  on  the  6th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  the  lhrine 
of  this  goddefs  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Almon. 
There  prevailed  many'  obfeenities  in  the  obfervation 
of  the  feftivals ;  and  the  priefts  themfelves  were  the 
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moft  eager  to  ufe  Indecent  expreffions,  and  to  {how 
their  unbounded  licentioufnefs  by  the  impurity  of  their 
actions. 

CYBELICUM  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  in  a  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of  an  extremely  bright 
white,  with  broad  veins  of  bluifh  black. 

CYCAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  firft  natural  order,  Palma.  The  fruit  is  a  dry 
plum  with  a  bivalved  kernel.  There  is  but  one  fpe¬ 
cies  deferibed  by  Linnaeus,  viz.  the  circinalis,  or  fago* 
tree,  which  grows  fpontaneoufty  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  runs  up 
with  a  ftraight  trunk  to  40  feet  or  more,  having  many 
circles  the  whole  length,  occafioned  by  the  old  leaves 
falling  off ;  for  they  {landing  in  a  circular  order  round 
the  ftem,  and  embracing  it  with  their  bafe,  whenever 
they  drop,  they  leave  the  marks  of  their  adhefion  be¬ 
hind*  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  grow  to  the 
length  of  feven  or  eight  feet*  The  pinnae  or  lobes  are 
long,  narrow,  entire,  of  a  {hining  green,  all  the  way* 
of  a  breadth,  lance-fhaped  at  the  point,  are  clofely 
crouded  together,  and  ftand  at  right  angles  on  each 
fide  the  midrib,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  the  footftalks  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  about  the  fize 
of  large  plums,  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  and  a  fweet 
flavour*  Each  contains  a  hard  brown  nut,  enclofmg 
a  white  meat,  which  taftes  like  a  chefnut. 

This  is  a  valuable  tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  as 
it  not  only  furnifhes  a  confiderablepart  of  their  conftant 
bread,  but  alfo  fupplies  them  with  a  large  article  of 
trade.  The  body  contains  a  farinaceous  fubftance, 
which  they  extraft  from  it  and  make  into  bread  in 
this  manner:  they  faw  the  body  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
after  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  pour  water  upon  the 
mafs  ;  this  is  left  for  fome  hours  to  fettle.  Y/hen  fit, 
it  is  drained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  finer  particles 
of  the  mealy  fubftance  running  through  with  the  wa- 
ter,  the  grofs  ones  are  left  behind  and  thrown  away. 
After  the  farinaceous  part  is  fufficicntly  fubfided,  the 
water  is  poured  off,  and  the  meal  being  properly  dried, 
is  occafionally  made  into  cakes  and  baked.  Thefe 
cakes  are  faid  to  eat  nearly  as  well  as  wheaten  bread, 
and  are  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year. 

The  fame  meal  more  finely  pulverized,  and  reduced 
into  granules,  is  what  is  called  Sago,  which  is  fent 
into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  fold  in  the  {hops  for  a 
great  ftrengthener  and  reftorative. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fago  made  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
is  fent  to  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  from  the 
Eaft  ;  but  the  Weft  India  fago  is  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  other.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  from  the  pith 
of  the  areca  oleracea.  See  Areca. 

The  brood  boom  (or  bread-tree)  of  the  Hottentots, 
a  plant  lately  difeovered  by  profeffor  Thunberg,  is  ' 
deferibed  as  a  new  fpecies  of  this  genus,  by  the  name 
of  rye  as  Cajfra,  in  the  Nova  Aha  Peg.  Soc.  Scient. 
Upf.  vol.  ii.  p.283.  tab.  V.  The  pith,  or  medulla ’, 
which  abounds  in  the  trunk  of  this  little  palm,  Mr 
Sparman  informs  us,  is  collected  and  tied  up  in  dreffed 
calf  or  ftieep-fkins,  and  then  buried  in  the  earth  for 
the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks,  till  it  becomes  fufficiently 
4  K  2  mellow 
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mellow  and  tender  to  be  kneaded  up  with  water  into 
a  pake,  of  which  they  afterwards  make  fmad  loaves  or 
'  cakes,  and  bake  them  under  the  allies.  Other  Hot¬ 
tentots,  not  quite  fo  nice,  nor  endued  with  patience 
enough  to  wait  this  tedious  method  of  preparing  it, 
are  faid  to  dry  and  roafl  the  pith  or  marrow,  and  after¬ 
wards  make  a  kind  of  brown  frumenty  of  it. 

CYCEON,  from  >«*****,  <<  to  mix;”  a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  poets  and  phyficians  to  a  mixture  of 
meal  and  water,  and  fometimes  of  other  ingredients. 
Thefe  conkituted  the  two  kinds  of  cyceon;  the  coarfer 
being  of  the  water  and  meal  alone  ;  the  richer  and 
more  delicate  compofed  of  wine,  honey,  flour,  water, 
and  cheefe.  Homer,  in  the  nth  Iliad,  talks  of  cy- 
ceon  made  with  cheefe  and  the  meal  of  barley  mixed 
^vith  wine,  but  without  any  mention  either  of  honey 
of.  water;  and  Ovid,  deferibing  the  draught  of  cyceon 
givep  by  the  old  woman  of  Athens  to  Ceres,  mentions 
only  flour  and  water.  Diofcorides  underkood  the 
word  in  both  thefe  fenfes  ;  but  extolled  it  moll  in  the 
coarfe  and  Ample  kind  :  he  fays,  when  prepared  with 
water  alone,  it  refrigerates  and  nourikies  greatly. 

CYCINNIS,  a  Grecian  dance,  fo  called  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  one  of  the  fatyrs  belonging  to 
Bacchus.  It  confiked  of  a  combination  of  grave  and 
gay  movements. 

CYCLADES  insulae;  iflands  anciently  fo  called, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  from  the  Cyclus  or  orb  in  which 
they  lie  ;  beginning  from  the  promontory  Geraekum 
of  Euboea,  and  lying  round  the  ifland  Delos,  (Pliny). 

Where  they  are,  and  what  their  number,  is  not  fo 
generally  agreed.  Strabo  fays,  they  were  at  Ark 
reckoned  12,  but  that  many  others  were  added  :  yet 
mok  of  them  lie  to  the  fouth  of  Delos,  and  but  few  to 
the  north,  fo  that  the  middle  or  centre,  aferibed  to 
Delos,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  loofe,  not  a  geometrical 
fenfe.  Strabo  recites  them  after  Artemidorus,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Helena,  Ceos,  Cynthtis,  Seriphus,  Melus,  Si- 
phus,  Cimolus,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  Naxus,  Parus, 
Syrus,  Myconus,  Tenus,  Andrus,  Gyarus ;  but  he 
excludes  from  the  number,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  and 
Gyarus. 

CYCLAMEN,  Sowbread:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  21ft  or¬ 
der,  Precue.  The  corolla  is  verticillated,  with  the  tube 
very  fhort,  and  the  throat  prominent ;  the  berry  is 
covered  with  the  capfule.  There  are  but  two  fpecies; 
which,  however,  produce  many  beautiful  varieties. 
They  are  low,  herbaceous,  flowery  perennials  of  the 
tuberous  rooted  kind,  with  numerous,  angular,  heart  - 
fhaped,  fpotted,  marbled  leaves ;  with  many  flefny 
foot-haiks  Ax  inches  high,  carrying  monopetalous, 
five-parted  reflexed  flowers  of  various  colours.  All  the 
varieties  are  extremely  ornamental,  and  fome  of  the. 
flowers  very"  fragrant.  They  may  be  planted  in  any 
of  the  common  borders,  but  require  to  be  flickered 
from  hard  froks  by  being  covered  with  mats.  They 
fliould  alfo  have  a  light  cLry  foil,  otherwife  their  roots 
are  apt  to  rot.  The  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  the  particular  varieties  by  dividing  their  roots. 

The  root  of  the  cyclamen  has,  when  frefh,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  acrimonious  burning  take,  which  it  lofes  al- 
moft  entirely  011  being  dried.  It  is  recommended  as 


an  errhine ;  in  cataplafms  for  fcorrhous  and  cancerous 
tumors  ;  and  internally  as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient.  It  operates  very  flowly,  but  with  great  vi¬ 
rulence,  inflaming  the  fauces  and  inteflines. 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  period  or  feries 
of  numbers,  which  regularly  proceed  from  the  Ark  to 
the  lak,  and  then  return  again  to  the  Ark,  and  fo  cir¬ 
culate  perpetually.  See  Chronology,  n°26. 

Cycle  of  Indidion ,  a  period  of  15  years,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Romans.  It  has  no  connexion  with  the 
celekial  motion,  hut  was  inkituted,  according  to  Ba- 
ronius,  by  Conkantine  ;  who  having  reduced  the  time 
which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  ferve  to  15  years, 
he  was  confequently  obliged  every  15  years  to  im- 
pofe,  or  indiccre  according  to  the  Latin  expretfion, 
an  extraordinary  tax  for  the  payment  of  thofe  who 
were  difeharged  ;  and  hence  arofe  this  cycle,  which, 
from  the  Latin  word  indicere ,  was  kyled  indidion . 

Cycle  of  the  Moon ,  called  alfo  the  golden  number ,  and 
the  Metonic  cycle  from  its  inventor  Meton  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  is  a  period  of  19  years,  which  when  they  are 
completed,  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  return  on 
the  fame  days  of  the  month,  fo  that  on  whatever  days 
the  new  and  £uH  moons  fall  this  year,  19  years  hence 
they  will  happen  on  the  very  fame  days  of  the  month, 
though  not  at  the  fame  hour,  as  Meton  and  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  primitive  church  thought ;  and  therefore, 
at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  the  method  of 
finding  the  time  for  obferving  the  feak  of  Eaker  was 
ekablifhed,  the  numbers  of  the  lunar  cycle  were  in- 
ferted  in  the  kalendar,  which,  upon  the  account  of 
their  excellgit  ufe,  were  fet  in  golden  letters,  and  the 
year  of  the  cycle  called  the  golden  number  of  that 
year. 

Cycle  of  the  Sun ,  a  revolution  of  28  years,  which 
being  elapfed,  the  dominical  or  Sunday -letters  return 
to  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order 
as  before,  according  to  the  Julian  kalendar. 

CYCLISUS,  in  forgery,  an  inkrument  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon,  ufed  in  feraping  the  fkull,  in  cafe  of 
fraCtures  of  that  part. 

CYCLOID,  a  curve  on  which  the  doCtrine  of  pen¬ 
dulums,  and  time-meafuring  inkruments,  in  a  great 
meafure  depend;  Mr  Huygens  demonkrated,  that  from 
whatever  point  or  height  a  heavy  body,,  ofcillating  on 
a  fixed  centre,  begins  to  defeend,  while  it  continues . 
to  move  in  a  cycloid,  the  time  of  its  falls  or  ofcillations 
will  be  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  likewife  demonilra- 
ble,  that  it  is  the  curve  of  quickek  defeent,  u  e.  a 
body  falling  in  it,  from  any  given  point  above,  to  ano¬ 
ther,  not  exadlly  under  it,  will  come  to  this  point  in 
a  lefs  time  than  An  any  other  curve  palling  through 
thofe  two  points. 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  Encyclopedia,  denotes  the 
circle  or  compafs  of  arts  and  fciences.  A  cyclopaedia, 
fay  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic,  ought  to  * 
explain  as  much  as.  poflible  the  order  and  connection 
of  human  knowledge. 

CYCLOPS,  in  fabulous  liikory,  the.fon^of  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite  ;  the  principle  of  whom  were  Brontes^ 
Steropes,  and  Peracmon  ;  but  their  whole  number  a-" 
mounted  to  above  an  hundred.  Jupiter  threw  them 
into  Tartarus  as  foon  as  they  were  born;  but  they 
were  delivered  at  the  interceffion  of  Tellus,  and  be¬ 
came 
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;yclopte-  came  the  afMants  of  Vulcan, 
rus.  ©us  ftature,  and  had  each  only  one  eye,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads. 

Some  mythologies  fay,  that  the  Cyclops  fignify  the 
vapours  raifed  in  the  air,  which  occafion  thunder  and 
lightning  ,  on  which  account  they  are  reprefented  as 
forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Others  repre- 
fent  them  as  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  who  were 
cruel,  of  a  gigantic  form,  and  dwelt  round  mount 
iEtna. 

CYCLOPTERUS,  the  sucker,  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  nantes.  The 
head  is  obtufe,  and  furnifhed  with  faw-teeth:  there  are 
four  rays  in  the  gills  ;  and  the  belly-fins  are  connected 
together  in  an  orbicular  form.  The  fpecies  are, 

i.  The  lumpus,  or  lump-fifii,  grows  to  the  length  of 
19  inches,  and  weighs  feven  pounds.  The  fhape  of  the 
body  is  like  that  of  the  bream,  deep  and  very  thick, 
and  it  fwims  edge- ways.  The  back  is  fharp  and  ele¬ 
vated  ;  the  belly  flat,  of  a  bright  crimfon  colour.  A- 
long  the  body  there  run  feveral  rows  of  fharp  bony 
tubercles,  and  the  whole  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall 
ones.  The  pe&oral  fins  are  large  and  broad,  almoft 
uniting  at  their  bafe.  Beneath  thefe  is  the  part  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  rocks,  &c.  It  confifts  of  an 
oval  aperture,  furrounded  with  a  flefhy,  mufcular,  and 
obtufe  foft  fubftance;  edged  with  many  fmall  thread¬ 
ed  appendages,  which  concur  as  fo  many  clafpers.  The 
tail  and  vent-fins  are  purple.  By  means  of  this  part  it 
adheres  with  vaft  force  to  any  thing  it  pleafes.  As  a 
proof  of  its  tenacity,  it  hath  been  known,  that  in  Hing¬ 
ing  a  fifh  of  this  fpecies  juft  caught  into  a  pail  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  fixed  itfelf  fo  firmly  to  the  bottom,  that  on  ta¬ 
king  the  fifh  by  the  tail,  the  whole  pail  by  that  means 
was  lifted,  though  it  held  fome  gallons,  without  once 
making  the  fifh  quit  its  hold.  Thefe  fifh  refort  in 
multitudes  during  fpring  to  the  coaft  of  Sutherland 
near  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs.  The  feals  which  fwarm 
beneath,  prey  greatly  upon  them,  leaving  the  fkins ; 
numbers  of  which,  thus  emptied,  float  afhore  at  that 
feafon.  It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  place  where  the 
feals  are  devouring  this  or  any  other  un&uous  fifh,  by 
a  fmoothnefs  of  the  water  immediately  above  the 
fpot.  This  fadl  is  now  eftablifhed;  it  being  a  tried  pro¬ 
perty  of  oil  to  ftill  the  agitation  of  the  waves  and 
render  them  fmooth.  Great  numbers  of  lump- fifh  are 
found  in  the  Greenland  feas  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  when  they  refort  near  the  fhore  to^ 
fpawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably  large,  which  the 
Greenlanders  boil  to  a  pulp  and  eat.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fat,  which  recommends  them  the  more  to  the 
natives,  who  admire  all  oily  food.  They  call  them  /»- 
piftis  or  cat-fjb ,  and  take  quantities  of  them  during 
the  feafon.  The  fifh  is  fornetimes  eaten  in  Eng¬ 
land,  being  flcwed  like  carp;  but  is  both  flabby  and- 
iniipid. 

2.  The  liparis  takes  the  name  of  fea-fnail  from  the 
fhft  and  un&uous  texture  of  its  body,  refembling  that 
of  the  land-fnail.  It  is  almoft  tranfparent,  and  foon 
diffolves  and  melts  away.  It  is  found  in  the  fea  near 
the  mouths- of  great  rivers,  and  hath  been  feen  full  of 
fpawn  in  January.  The  length  is  five  inches ;  the 
colour  a  pale  brown,  fornetimes  finely  flreaked  with  a 
darker.  Beneath,  the  throat  is  a  round  deprefiion  of 
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They  were  of  prodigi-  a  whitifli  colour  like  the  impreffion  of  a  feal,  furround- 
ed  by  twelve  fmall  pale  yellow  tubera,  by  which  pro¬ 
bably  it  adheres  to  the  ftones  like  the  other  fpecies. 

3*  "IJe  leffer  fucking-fifh  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  Bntifh  feas.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length; 
the  flan  without  feales,  flippery,  and  of  a  dufky  colour. 
It  hath  alfo  an  apparatus  for  adhering  to  flones  and 
rocks  fimilar  to  the  others.  v 

CYDER,  or  Cider,  an  excellent  drink  made  of 
the  juice  of  apples,  efpecially  of  the  more  curious  table 
kinds;  the  juice  of  thefe  being  efteemed  more  cordial 
and  pleafant  than  that  of  the  wild  or  har/h  kinds.  In 
making  this  drink  it  hath  long*  been  thought  neceffary, 
in  every  part  of  England,  to  lay  the  harder  cyder- 
fruits  in  heaps  for  fome  time  before  breaking  their 
pulps  ;  but  the  Devonfhirc  people  have  much  impro¬ 
ved  this  pra&ice.  In  other  counties  the  method  is  to 
make  thefe  heaps  of  apples  in  a  houfe,  or  under  fome 
covering  inclofed  on  every  fide.  This  method  hath 
been  found  defective,  becaufe,  by  excluding  the  free 
air,  the  heat  foon  became  too  violent,  and  a  great 
perfpiration  enfued,  by  which  in  a  fhort  time  the 
lofs  of  juices  was  fo  great,  as  to  reduce  the  fruit  to 
half  their  former  weight,  attended  with  a  general  rot- 
tennefs,  rancid  fmell,  and  difagreeable  tafte.  In  the 
South-hams,  a  middle  way  has  been  purfued,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  and  lofs  attending  the  above.  They 
make  their  heaps  of  apples  in  an  open  part  of  an  or¬ 
chard,  where,  by  the  means  of  a  free  air  and  lefs  per¬ 
fpiration,  the  defired  maturity  is  brought  about,  with: 
an  inconfiderable  wafte  of  the  juices  and  decay  of  the 
fruit,  entirely  free  of  ranknefs ;  and  though  fome  ap¬ 
ples  rot  even  in  this  manner,  they  are  very  few,  and 
are  ftill  fit  for  ufe  ;  all  continue  plump  and  full  of 
juices,  and  very  much  heighten  the  colour  of  cydersy 
without  ill  tafte  or  fmell. 

In  purfuing  the  Devonfhire  method,  it  is-  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  1.  That  all  the  promifeuons  kinds  of  apples 
that  have  dropped  from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time, 
are  to  be  gathered  up  and  laid  in  a  heap  by  them- 
felves,  and  to  be  made  into  cyder  after  having  fo  lain 
about  ten  days.  2.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  from 
the  trees,  having  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity,  are  likewife  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  by  themfelves 
for  about  a  fortnight.  3.  The  later  hard  fruits,  which 
are  to  be  left  oh  the  trees  till  the  approach  of  froft  is- 
apprehended,  are  to  be  laid  in  a  feparate  heap,  where- 
they  are  to  remain  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  by  which, 
notwithftanding  froft,  rain,  &c .  their  juices  will  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  a  maturation,  as  will  prepare  them  for  a 
kindly  fermentation,  and  which  they  could  not  have- 
attained  on  the  trees  by  means  of  the  coldnefs  of  the- 
feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the: 
fruits  are  at  the-  time  of  collecting  them  into  heaps,  - 
the  ihorter  fiiould  be  their  continuance  there  ;  '  ana  on 
the  contrary,  the  hardier,  immaturer,  and  harder  they 
are,  the  longer  they  fiiould  reft. 

Thefe  heaps  fiiould  be-  made-  in  an  even  and  open 
part  of  an  orchard,  without  any  regard  to  covering 
from  rain,  dews,  of  what  elfc  may  happen  during  the 
apples  ftaying  there ;  and  whether  they  be  carried  in 
and  broke  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  the  thing  is  all  the 
fame.  If  it  may  be  objected  that  during  their  having/ 
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Cyder  lain  together  in  the  heap,  they  may  have  imbibed  great 
^  II  humidity,  as  well  from  the  air  as  from  the  ground, 
^Cydnus,  rajn>  ^ows,  &c.  which  are  mixed  with  their  juices  ; 

the  anfwer  is,  this  will  have  no  other  effect  than  a 
kindly  diluting,  natural  to  the  fruit,  by  which  mean3 
a  fpeedier  fermentation  enfues,  and  all  heterogeneous 
humid  particles  are  thrown  off. 

The  apples  are  then  ground,  and  the  pummice  is 
received  in  a  large  open-mouthed  veffel,  capable  of 
containing  as  much  thereof  as  is  fufficient  for  one  ma¬ 
king,  or  one  cheefe.  Though  it  has  been  a  cuftom  to 
let  the  pummice  remain  fome  hours  in  the  veffel  appro¬ 
priated  to  contain  it,  yet  that  pra&ice  is  by  no  means 
commendable  ;  for  if  the  fruits  did  not  come  ripe  from 
the  trees,  or  otherwife  matured,  the  pummice,  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  vat  too  long,  will  acquire  fnch  harfhnefs  and 
coarfenefs  from  the  fkins  as  is  never  to  be  got  rid  of  ; 
and  if  the  pummice  is  of  well  ripened  fruit,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  too  long  there  will  occalion  it  to  contract  a 
fharpnefs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want  of  fpi¬ 
rit  and  pricking  ;  nay,  fometimes  it  even  becomes  vi¬ 
negar,  or  always  continues  of  a  wheyifh  colour;  all 
which  proceeds  from  the  heat  of  fermentation  that  it 
almoft  inftantly  falls  into  on  lying  together ;  the  pum¬ 
mice  therefore  fhould  remain  no  longer  in  the  vat 
than  until  there  may  be  enough  broke  for  one  prefling, 
or  that  all  be  made  into  a  cheefe,  and  preffed  the  fame 
day  it  is  broken. 

In  Plate  CL IV.  is  a  perfpe&ive  view  of  the  cydtr- 
prefs  and  apple-mill. 

A,  B,  the  bottom  or  lower  beam  ;  C,  D,  the  upper 
beam  ;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  uprights  ;  4,  4,  e,  e,  fpurs  ; 
Z,  2,  12,  braces,  or  crofs-pieces ;  a ,  b,  capitals  ;  X, 
blocks  ;  g,  the  ferew ;  E,  the  back  or  receiver ;  F, 
the  cheefe  or  cake  of  pummice,  placed  on  the  ftage  or 
bafon  ;  G,  the  ftage  or  bafon  ;  10,  10,  beams  that 
fupport  the  pieces  of  which  the  bafon  is  compofed  ; 
II,  petpendic  lar  pieces  lor  fuppoiting  thefe  beams; 
H,  the  buckkr  ;  R,  S,  Q,  a  circular  trough  of  the 
apple-mill  ;  T,  L,  V,  compartments  or  divifions,  for 
different  forts  of  apples  ;  M,  the  mill- (tone  ;  L,  M, 
axis  of  the  mill  (lone  ;  N,  the  fpring-tree  bar. 

CroER-Spirit,  a  fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cyder 
by  diftillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from 
wine.  The  patticular  fl  voui  of  this  fpirit  is  not  the 
inoft  agreeable,  but  it  may  with  care  be  di veiled 
wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a  perfectly  pure  and  infipid 
fpirit  upon  re&ification.  The  traders  in  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
fuch  a  fpirit  as  this  i  they  can  give  it  the  flavours  of 
fome  other  kinds,  and  fell  it  under  their  names,  or 
mix  it  in  large  proportion  with  the  foreign  brandy, 
rum,  and  arrack,  in  the  fale,  without  any  danger  of 
a  difeovery  of  the  cheat. 

CYDL'  8,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  in  the  1  ith  Olympiad.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  bought  by  the  orator  Hortenfius  for  i  64 
talents. 

CYDNUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Cilicia;  riling 
in  mount  Taurus,  to  the  north  of  Tarfus,  through 
whole  middle  it  ran,  in  a  very  clear  and  cold  flream, 
which  had  al  ~  oft  proved  fatal  to  Alexander  on  bath¬ 
ing  in  it  ;  falling  into  the  fea  at  a  place  called  Rheg- 
ma ,  a  breach,  the  fea  breaking  in  there,  and  affording 


the  people  of  Tarfus  a  ftation  or  port  for  their  fhfps*  Cylonh 
The  water  of  the  Cydnus  is  commended  by  Strabo,  as  — 
of  fervice  in  nervous  diforders  and  the  gout. 

CYDONIA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  three  moftil- 
luftrious  cities  of  Crete,  fituated  in  the  north-weft  of 
the  ifland,  with  a  locked  pore,  or  walled  round.  The 
circumflances  of  the  founding  of  Cydon  are  uncertain. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  fays,  that  it  was  at  firft  named 
Apollonia  from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Apollo.  Paufaniarf 
aferibes  the  founding  of  it  to  Cydon  the  fon  of  Tege- 
tus,  who  travelled  into  Crete.  Herodotus  affirms,  that 
it  was  founded  by  the  Samians,  and  that  its  temples 
were  eredled  by  them.  Alexander,  in  the  firft  book 
of  the  Cretans,  informs  us,  that  it  received  its  name 
from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Mercury.  Cydon  was  the 
largeft  city  in  the  ifland  ;  and  was  enabled  to  hold  the 
balance  between  her  contending  neighbours.  She  fuf- 
tallied  fome  famous  fieges.  Phaleucus,  general  of  the 
Phoceans,  making  an  expedition  into  Crete  with  a  fleet 
and  a  numerous  army*  invefted  Canea  both  by  fea  and 
land  ;  but  loft  his  army  and  his  life  before  its  walls. 

In  fucceeding  times,  when  Metellus  fubdued  the  ifland, 
he  affailed  Cydon  w*ith  all  his  forces  ;  and  after  com¬ 
bating  an  obftinate  refiftance,  fubjedled  it  to  the  power 
of  Rome.  Cydon  occupied  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Canea  ;  only  extending  half  a  league  farther  towards 
St  Odero;  where  on  the  fea  fhore  the  remains  are  (till 
to  be  feen  of  fome  ancient  walls  which  appear  to  have? 
been  of  a  very  folid  conftru£tion.  See  Case  A. 

CYDONIA,  the  quince;  fo  called  from  Cydon,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  its  abounding  with  this 
fruit.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  apple  and 
pear  ;  but  as  there  is  fucli  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fruits,  we  follow  Mr  Miller,  who  treats  the 
quince  as  a  genus  by  itfelf. 

Species .  1.  The  oblonga,  with  an  oblong  fruit, 
lengthened  at  the  bafe.  2.  The  maliforma,  with  oval 
leaves  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  lengthened  at 
their  bafe.  3.  The  lulitanica,  with  obverfe  oval  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide.  There  are  fome  other 
varieties  of  this  fruit  propagated  in  fruit-gardens,  and 
in  the  nurferies  for  fale;  one  of  which  is  a  foft  eatable 
fruit,  another  very  aftringent,  and  a  third  with  a  very 
fmall  fruit  cottony  all  over,  which  is  fcarce  worth 
keeping.  Thefe  Mr  Miller  fuppofed  to  be  feminal  va¬ 
riations,  but  the  three  others  to  be  diilimft  fpecies. 

The  Portugal  quince  is  the  moft  valuable  :  its  pulp 
turns  to  a  fine  purple  when  ftewed  or  baked,  and  be¬ 
comes  much  fofter  and  lefs  auhere  than  the  others  ;  fo 
is  much  fitter  for  making  marmalade.  The  trees  are  all 
eafily  propagated,  either  by  layers  *  fuckers,  or  cuttings; 
which  mull  be  planted  in  a  moiil  foil.  Thofe  railed 
from  fuckers  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  tliofe  which 
are  obtained  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  are  fubje<ft 
to  produce  fuckers  again  in  greater  plenty  ;  which  is 
not  fo  proper  for  fruit-bearing  trees.  Thefe  trees 
require  very  little  pruning;  the  chief  thing  to  be 
obferved  is,  to  keep  their  items  clear  from  fuckers, 
and  cut  off  fuch,  branches  as  crofs  each  other :  like- 
wife  all  upright  luxuriant  (hoots  from  the  middle  of 
the  tree  fhould  be  taken  off,  that  the  head  may  not 
be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  which  is  of  ill  con- 
fequence  to  all  fruit-trees.  Thefe  forts  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  ftocks  raifed 
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^n1]S  by  cuttings  ;  fo  that  the  belt  forts  may  be  cultivated 
f|  this  way  in  greater  plenty  than  by  any  other  method, 
n'bal.  'phefe  are  alfo  in  great  efteem  to  bud  or  graft  pears 
V upon  ;  which  for  fummer  or  autumn  fruits  are  a  great 
improvement  to  them,  efpecially  thofe  defigned  for 
walls  and  efpaliers  ;  for  the  trees  upon  thefe  (locks  do 
not  (hoot  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe  upon  free-ftocks,  and 
therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs,  and  fooner 
produce  fruit  :  but  hard  winter- fruits  do  not  fucceed 
fo  well  upon  thefe  (locks,  their  fruit  being  fubjedl  to 
crack,  and  are  commonly  ftony,  efpecially  all  the 
breaking  pears  :  therefore  thefe  ftocks  are  only  fit  for 
melting  pears  and  a  moift  foil. 

CYGNUS,  or  Swan,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

Cygnus,  the  Swan,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  between  Lyra  and  Ce- 
pheus.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus,  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  19;  in  Tycho’s  18;  in  He- 
velius’s  47;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  Bi. 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  fuppofed 
to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram. 

Rolling,  or  Loaded  Cylinder ,  a  cylinder  which  rolls 
up  an  inclined  plane  ;  the  phenomena  of  which  are  ex¬ 
plained  under  Mechanics 

CYLINDROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  ap 
proaching  to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing 
from  it  in  fome  refpedls,  as  having  the  bafes  elliptical, 
but  parallel  and  equal. 

CYLINDRUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  (helbfifh,  of  which  there  are  many  elegant 
and  precious  fpecies. 

CYMA,  in  botany,  the  tender  ftalks  which  herbs 
fend  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Cyma,  or  Cymatium,  in  architecture,  a  member 
or  moulding  of  the  corniche,  the  profile  of  vv.  ich  is 
waved,  that  is,  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom. 

CYMBAL,  x.u.uGaxovj  a  mufieal  inftrument  in  ufe 
among  tbe  ancients.  The  cymbal  was  made  of  brafs, 
like  our  kettle-drums,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  their 
form,  but  fmaller,  and  of  different  ufe.  Ovid  gives 
cymbals  the  epithet  of  geniaUa ,  becaufe  they  were 
ufed  at  weddings  and  other  diverfions 

Cafiiodorus  and  Ifidore  call  this  inftrument  acetabulum, 
the  name  of  a  cup  or  cavity  of  a  bone  wherein  another 
is  articulated  ;  and  Xenophon  compares  it  to  a  horfe’s 
hoof ;  whence  it  muft  have  been  hollow :  which  ap¬ 
pears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  feveral  other  things  de¬ 
nominated  from  it  :  as  a  bafin,  caldron,  goblet,  cade, 
and  even  a  (hoc,,  fucb  as  thofe  of  Empedocles,  which 
were  of  brafs. 

In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals  appear  to  have  been 
very  different  from  our  kettle  drums,  and  their  ufe  of 
another  kind  :  to  their  exterior  cavity  was  faftened  a 
handle  ;  whence  Pliny  compares  them  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  Rananus  to  phials. 

They  were  ftruck  againft  one  another,  in  ca  Jence, 
and  made  a  very  acute  found.  Their  invention  was 
attributed  to  Cybele  ;  whence  their  ufe  in  feafts  and 
facrifices:  fettiug  afide  this  occafion,  they  were  leldom 
ufed  but  by  diffolute  and  effeminate  people.  M.  Lampe, 
who  has  written  cxprefsly  on  the  fubjtCt,  attributes 
the  invention  to  the  Curetes,  or  inhabitants  of  mount 
Ida  m  Crete ;  it  is  certain  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Cory- 


bantes  or  guards  of  the  kings  of  Crete,  and  thofe  of  Cyme 
Rhodes  and  Samothracia,  were  reputed  to  excel  in  the  *l|  I 
mufic  of  the  cymbal.  Cynara. 

The  Jews  had  their  cymbals,  or  at  lead  inftruments 
which  tranflators  render  cymbals  ;  but  as  to  their  mat¬ 
ter  and  form,  critics  are  (till  in  the  dark.  The  mo¬ 
dern  cymbal  is  a  mean  initrument,  chiefly  in  ufe  among 
vagrants,  gypfies,  &c.  It  confills  of  (lee*  wire,  in  a 
triangular  form,  whereon  are  paffed  five  rings,  which 
are  touched  and  drifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron 
rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  i>  fupported  in  the 
right  by  a  ring,  to  give  it  the  freer  motion.  Duran- 
dus  fays,  that  the  monks  ufed  the  word  cymbal  for  the 
cloifter-bell  ufed  to  call  them  to  the  refeCtory. 

CYME  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  built  by  Pelops  on 
his  return  from  Greece.  Cyme  the  Amazon  gave 
it  name,  on  expelling  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
Mela.  Latin  authors,  as  Nepos,  Livy,  Mela,  Pliny, 

Tacitus,  retain  the  appellation  Cyme ,  after  the  Greek 
manner.  It  flood  in  Aeolia,  between  Myrina  and 
Phocaca  (Ptolemy-)  ;  and  long  after,  in  Peutinger’s 
map,  is  fet  down  nine  miles  diftant  from  Myrina. — 

From  this  place  was  the  Sybilla  Cumiea,  called  Ery - 
thraa ,  from  Ety three ,  a  neighbouring  place.”  It 
w  as  the  country  of  Ephorus.  Plefiod  was  a  Cumean 
originally  (Stephanus)  ;  his  father  coming  to  fettle  at 
Afcra  in  Boeotia. 

CYMENE,  in  botany",  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  a  plant  with  wdrich  they  ufed  to  dye  woollen 
things  yellow',  and  with  which  the  women  of  thofe 
times  ufed  alfo  to  tinge  the  hair  yellow,  that  being  the 
favourite  colour  in  thofe  ages.  The  cymene  of  the 
Greeks  is  evidently  the  fame  plant  with  the  lutca  herba 
of  the  Latins  ;  or  what  we  call  dyer’s  weed.  See  Re¬ 
seda. 

CYNriLGIRUS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraord-nary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet 
Alfchylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  pur- 
fued  the  flying  Perfians  to  their  (hips,  and  feized  one 
of  iheir  veffels  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  fevered  by  the  enemy".  Upon  this  he  feized 
the  veffel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  loft 
that  alfo,  he  ftill  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth. 

CYNANCHE,  a  fpecies  of  quinzy,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  inflamed  and  fwelled,  fo  that  it  hangs  out 
beyond  the  teeth. 

CYNANCHUM,  bastard  dogsbane;  A  genu3 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  30th  order,  Contort a.  The  ne&ariurti  is  cylindrical 
and  quinquedentated.  There  are  fix  fpecies ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable.  1.  The  acu- 
tum,  commonly  called  Montpelier  fcammony ;  and,  2. 

The  monfpeliacum,  or  round-leaved  Montpelier  fcam- 
mony.  They  abound  with  a  milky  juice  like  the* 
fpurge,  which  iffues  out  wherever  they  are  broken  ; 
and  this  milky  juice  when  concreted  has  frequently 
been  fold  for  fcammony"  Thefe  plants  propagate  fo 
fall  by  their  creeping  roots,  that  few  people  care  to> 
admit  them  into  gardens. 

CYNARA,  the  Artichoke  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
Ivgamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  dilated,  imbricated  with} 
carnous  fquamae,  and  emarginated  with  a  (harp  point. 
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Cynara.  Qf  this  genus  there  are  four  fpecies,  but  only  two  are 
cultivated  for  life. 

1.  The  fcolynius,  or  garden  artichoke,  hath  large, 
thick,  perennial  roots,  crowned  by  a  considerable  chi¬ 
ller  of  large,  pennatifid,  ered  leaves,  two  or  three  feet 
long.  In  the  middle  are  upright  (talks  riling  a  yard 
high,  on  the  top,  of  which  is  a  large  round  fcaly  head, 
compofed  of  numerous,  oval,  calycinal  fcales,  inclofing 
the  florets,  fitting  on  a  broad  flefhy  receptacle,  which, 
with  the  flefhy  bafe  of  the  fcales,  is  the  only  eatable 
.part  of  the  plant.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 
(1.)  The  conical  green-headed  French  artichoke,  ha¬ 
ving  the  fmall  leaves  terminated  by  fpines,  a  tall  (talk, 
the  head  foniewhat  conical,  and  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour,  with  the  fcales  pointed  at  top,  opening  and  turn¬ 
ing  outward.  (2.)  The  globular- headed  red  Dutch 
artichoke,  having  leaves  without  fpines,  a  flrong  ftalk, 
the  head  large,  globular,  a  little  compreffed  at  top, 
and  of  a  reddifh-green  colour  ;  broad  obtufe  fcales 
emarginated  at  top,  growing  clofe,  and  turning  in¬ 
ward.  Of  ,  thefe  varieties  the  lad  is  defervedly  the 
moll  efteemed,  both  on  account  of  its  fuperiority  in 
fize  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  its  flavour.  Both  varieties 
are  perennial  in  their  root :  but  the  leaves  and  fruit- 
ilem  die  to  the  ground  in  winter;  and  their  roots  re- 
.maining,  fend  up  frefh  leaves  and  flems  every  fummer, 
producing  a  fupply  of  artichokes  for  20  years  if  requi¬ 
red.  The  flowers  and  feed  of  all  the  plants  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  are  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  head ;  the  fcales 
of  which  are  the  proper  calyx  of  the  dower,  which  con- 
Tifts  of  numerous  fmall  bluifh  florets,  fucceeded  by 
downy  feeds  fitting  naked  on  the  receptacle. 

2.  The  cardunculus,  or  cardoon,  greatly  refembles 
the  artichoke,  but  is  of  larger  and  more  regular  growth; 
the  leaves  being  more  upright,  taller,  broader,  and  more 
.regularly  divided;  and  the  ftalks  of  the  leaves  blanched 
are  the  only  eatable  parts  of  the  plant. 

Culture .  Both  the  varieties  of  the  artichoke  are 
propagated  by  flips  or  fuckers,  arifing  annually  from 
the  (tool  or  root  of  the  old  plants  in  fpring,  which  are 
to  be  taken  from  good  plants  of  any  prefent  plantation 
in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  planted  in  the 
open  quarter  of  the  kitchen-garden,  in  rows  five  feet 
afunder ;  and  they  will  produce  artichokes  the  fame 
year  in  autumn.  It  fhould,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
though  artichokes  are  of  many  years  duration,  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  their  fruit  will  gradually  Men  in  the 
fize  of  the  eatable  parts  after  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
io  that  a  frefh  plantation  fhould  be  made  every  three  or 
four  years.  The  cardoon  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and 
profpers  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden. 

It  is  propagated  by  feed  fowed  annually  in  the  full 
ground  in  March  ;  either  in  a  bed  for  tranfplantation, 
or  in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  plants  are  very  large,  fo  mufl  hand  at  confiderable 
diftances  from  one  another.  By  this  means  you  may 
have  forne  fmall  temporary  crops  between  the  rows,  as 
of  lettuce,  fpinach,  endive,  cabbage,  favoy,  or  broc¬ 
coli  plants.  In  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  cardoons  will  be  grown  very  large,  and  their 
foot  (talks  have  acquired  a  thick  fubflarice  ;  you  mult 
then  tie  up  the  leaves  of  each  plant,  to  admit  of  earthing 
them  clofely  all  round  for  blanching,  which  will  take 
up  fix  or  eight  weeks;. and  thus  the  plants  will  come 
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in  for  ufe  in  November  and  December,  and  continue  all  Cynr 
winter.  hi 

CYNiEUS  of  Thefialy,  the  fcholar  of Demofthenes  CynipJ 
flourifhed  27 5  years  befofe  ChrifL  Pyrrhus  had  fo  — 
high  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  fent  him  to  Rome  to 
folicit  a  peace  ;  and  fo  vafl  was  his  memory,  that  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  faluted  all  the  fenators  and 
knights  by  name.  Pyrrhus  and  he  wrote  aTreatifeof 
War,  quoted  by  Tully. 

CYNICS,  a  fed  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  va¬ 
lued  themfelves  upon  their  contempt  of  riches  and 
(late,  arts  and  fciences,  and  every  thing,  in  fhort,  ex¬ 
cept  virtue  or  morality. 

The  cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  infti- 
tution  to  Antiflhenes  of  Athens,  a  difciple  of  Socrates; 
who  being  afked  of  what  ufe  his  philofophy  had  been 
to  him,  replied,  “  It  enables  me  to  live  with  myfelf.” 
Diogenes  was  the  moil  famous  of  his  difciples,  in 
whofe  life  the  fyftem  of  this  philofophy  appears  in  its 
greatefl  perfedion.  He  led  a  mob  wretched  life,  a  tub 
having  ferved  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be¬ 
fore  him  wherever  he  went.  Yet  he  was  neverthe- 
lefs  not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  his  ragged 
doak,  bag,  and  tub  ;  for  one  day  entering  Plato's 
houfe,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  fplendid  entertain¬ 
ment  there  for  feveral  perfons  of  diftindion,  he  jump¬ 
ed  up  upon  a  very  rich  couch  in  all  his  dirt,  faying, 

“  1  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.”  “  Yes  (replied 
Plato),  but  with  great  pride,  Diogenes.”  He  had  the 
utmoft  contempt  for  all  the  human  race;  for  he  walked 
the  (Ireets  of  Athens  at  noon  day  with  a  lighted  lan- 
thorn  in  his  hand,  telling  the  people,  “  He  was  in 
fearch  of  a  man.”  Amongil  many  excellent  maxims 
of  morality,  he  held  fome  very  pernicious  opinions; 
for  lie  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune 
of  Harpalus,  who  generally  pafi'ed  for  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  was  a  teflimony  againll  the  gods.  He  re¬ 
garded  chaility  and  modelly  as  weakneifes  :  hence 
Laertius  obferves  of  him,  that  he  did  every  thing  open¬ 
ly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  Venus  ;  though  he 
adds,  that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of  impu¬ 
dence  to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it.  But  impu¬ 
dence  was  the  charaderi (lie  of  thefe  philofophers;  who 
argued,  that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  be  done 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  chief  principle  of 
this  fed,  in  common  with  the  floics,  was,  that  we 
fhould  follow  nature.  But  they  differed  from  the  (loics 
in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim  ;  the  cynics  being 
of  opinion,  that  a  man  followed  nature  that  gratified 
his  natural  motions  and  appetites;  while  the  (loics  un- 
dtrffood  right  reafon  by  the  word  nature. 

Ci NIC.  Spafm'y  a  kind  of  convulfion,  wherein  the  pa¬ 
tient  imitates  the  howlings  of  dogs. 

CYNIPS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds  belonging 
to  the  hymenoptera  order.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
jaws,  but  has  no  probofeis :  the  (ling  is  fpiral,  and 
moftly  concealed  within  the  body.  The  quercus  folii, 
or  oak-leaf  cynips,  is  of  a  burnifhed  (hining  brown  co¬ 
lour.  The  antennas  are  black  ;  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
cliefnut- brown  ;  and  the  wings  white,  but  void  of  mar¬ 
ginal  fpots.  It  is  in  the  little  fmooth,  round,  hard 
galls,  found  under  the  oak-leaves,  generally  fattened  to 
the  fibres,  that  this  mfed  is  produced,  a  fingle  one  in 
each  gall.  Thefe  latter  are  ligneous,  of  a  hard  compad 
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noce-  fubftance,  formed  like  the  reft,  by  the  extraction  of  gymnafmm,  in  which  ftrangers  or  thofe  of  the  half- 
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aius  t^e  fap  0f  the  leaf,  occafioned  by  the  pun&ure  of  the 
ofar.  galI"fly  wll.en  'lt  depofits  its  eggs.  Sometimes,  inftead 
es.  of  the  cynips,  there  is  feen  to  proceed  from  the  gall  a 
larger  infedl  of  a  brown  colour,  which  is  an  ichneumon. 
This  ichneumon  is  not  the  real  inmate  of  the  gall,  or 
he  that  formed  it.  He  is  a  parafite,  whofe  mother 
depofited  her  egg  in  the  yet  tender  gall ;  which,  when 
hatched,  brings  forth  a  larva  that  deitroys  the  larva  of 
the  cynips,  and  then  comes  out  when  it  has  undergone 
its  metamorphofis  and  acquired  its  wings. 

The  quercus  gemmae,  or  oak-bud  cynips,  is  of  a 
very  dark  green,  ilightly  gilded  :  its  antenna;  and 
feet  are  of  a  dun  colour,  rather  deep.  It  depofits  its 
eggs  in  the  oak  buds,  which  produces  one  of  the  fineft 
galls,  leafed  like  a  rofe-bud  beginning  to  blow.  When 
the  gall  is  fmall,  that  great  quantity  of  leaves  is  com- 
prefied,  and  they  are  fet  one  upon  another  like  the 
ules  of  a  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is  a 
kind  ofligneous  kernel,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  ca¬ 
vity  ;  and  in  that  is  found  the  little  larva,  who  feeds 
there,  takes  its  growth,  undergoes  its  metamorphofis, 
and  breaks  through  the  inclofure  of  that  kind  of  cod 
in  order  to  get  out.  The  whole  gall  is  often  near  an 
inch  in  diameter,  fometimes  more  when  dried  and  dis¬ 
played  ;  and  it  holds  to  a  branch  by  a  pedicle. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  fpecies. 
CYNOCEPHALUS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  Si  mi  a. 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound’s  tongue  ;  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank  ing  un- 
der  the  41ft  order,  Afperifolia.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
Ihaped,  with  its  throat  clofed  up  by  little  arches  formed 
in  it ,-  the  feeds  deprefied,  and  affixed  to  the  ftyle  or 
receptacle  only  on  their  inner  fide.  There  are  eight 
fpecies,  none  of  them  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
The  root  of  one  of  them,  viz,  the  officinale,  or  com¬ 
mon  greater  hound’s  tongue,  was  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  fuppofed  to  poffefs  narcotic  virtues;  but 
it  is  difearded  from  the  prefent  pradice.  The  fmell 
of  the  whole  plant  is  very  difagreeable.  Goats  eat  it ; 
ineep,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

CYNOMETRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono¬ 
gynia  01  der, ^  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous;  the  antherse  bifid  at  top  ;  the  legumen  car* 
nous,  crefeent-fhaped,  and  mon©Xpermous. 

CYNOMORIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monceeia  clafs  of 
p  ants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
50th  ord  Ament  ace <z.  The  male  calyx  is  an  imbri¬ 
cated  catkin  ;  there  is  no  corolla  :  the  calyx  of  the  fe¬ 
male  is  in  the  fame  catkin  ;  no  corolla  ;  one  ftyle;  and 
one  roundiffi  feed. 

.  C*NOPHONriS,  in  antiquity,  a  feflival  obferved 
m  the  dog-days  at  Argos,  and  fo  called  CLTQ  HVW* 

\v !  *  7‘  e%  fr°m  killing  dogs  ;  becaufe  it  was  ufual  on 
this  day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met  with. 

CYNOREXY,  an  immoderate  appetite,  to  the  de- 
a  difeafe;  called  alfo  fames  canina  and  bulimy . 

YNOSARGES,  a  place  in  the  fuburbs-of  Athens, 
name  fiom  a  white  or  fwift  dog,  who  fnatched  away 
part  of  the  facrifice  offering  to  Hercules.  It  had  a 
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blood  performed  their  exercifes;  the  cafe  of  Hercules, 
to  whom  the  place  was  confecrated.  It  had  alfo  a 
court  of  judicature,  to  try  Illegitimacy,  and  to  examine 
whether  perfons  were  Athenians  of  the  whole  or  half 
blood.  Here  Antifthenes  fet  up  a  new  fed  of  philofo- 
phers  called  Cymes,  either  from  the  place,  or  from  the 
inarling  or  the  impudent  difpofition  of  that  feft 

Th?flhf°SCE^HAn:;E  (i!nC'  ge°e'  ^  a  PIace  in 

Theffaly  near  ScotufTa ;  where  the  Romans,  under 
^Hamimus,  gained  a  great  viftory  over  Philip,  fon 
of  Demetnus  king  of  Macedon.  Thefe  Cynofcephal* 
are  fmall  tops  of  feveral  equal  eminences  ;  named  from 

tarch  rCfemb  anCC  t0  doS3  heads>  according  to  Pin- 

CYNO.SSEMA,  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  the  pro- 
montory  Maltufia,  over  agalnft  Sigeum,  in  the  fouth 
ot  the  Cherfonefus  Thracla ;  named  either  from  the 
figure  of  a  dog,  to  which  file  was  changed,  or  from  her 
lad  reverfe  of  fortune  (Pliny,  Mela). 

NOSURA,  in  aftronomy,  a  denomination  given 

be-  LCr  •,ree^S  t0  urfa  minor’  or  “  the  little  bear,”  by 
which  failors  fteer  their  courfe.  The  word  is  formed 

Td-  the  dog’s  tail.  This  is  the  conftella- 
tion  next  our  pole,  confining  of  feven  ftars  ;  four 
whereof  are^  difpofed  like  the  four  wheels  of  a  cha¬ 
riot,  and  three  lengthwife  reprefenting  the  beam  5 
whence  fome  give  it  the  name  of  the  chariot ,  or 
Charles  s  *wain, 

Cynosur a,  Cynofurt,  or  Cynofuris ,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
place  in  Lacomca  ;  but  whether  maritime  or  inland, 
uncertain.  Here  .dSfculapius,  being  thunderllruck, 
was  buried  (Cicero). 

Cynosura  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  promontory  of 
Marathon  in  Attica,  obverted  to  Eubaa. 

Cynosur  a,  in  mythology,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete. 
She  nurfed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  liar  which 
bears  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  urfa  mi- 
nor. 

CYNOSURUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tfiandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under. the  4th  order. 
Gramma.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  and  multiflorous ;  the 
receptacle  proper,  unilateral,  and  foliaceous.  There 
are  ten  fpecies,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain, 
viz.  the  crillatus,  or  crefted  dog-tail  grafs  ;  the  echi- 
natus,  or  rough  dog-tail-grafs  ;  the  cseruleus,  or  blue 
dog-tail  grafs ;  and  the  paniceus,  or  bearded  dog-tail 
grafs. 

CYNTHIUS  and  Cynthia,  in  mythology,  fur- 
names  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  derived  from  Cynthia 
the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  of 
Delos. 

„  CYNTHUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  the  ifland 
Delos,  fo  high  as  to  overffiadow  the  whole  ifland.  On 
this  mountain  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana  • 
hence  the  epithet  Cynthius  (Virgil),  and  Cynthia  (Lu- 
can,  Statius).  v 

C\  NURIA,  or  CrxvRius  Agery  (anc.  geo'*.),  a 
diftria  of  Laconica,  on  the  coniines  of  Argolis.'  A 
territory  that  proved  a  perpetual  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Argives  and  Spartans  (Thucydides).  For 
the  manner  of  deciding  the  diipute,  fee  Thyrea. 

(A  PERUS,  in  botany  :  A  genua  of  the  monogy¬ 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
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Cyphon  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order, 
l!  Calamar'uz.  The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  and  imbricated 
Cypnanus,  *towar(jg  each  fl(je  .  the  corolla  is  wanting,  and  there  is 
one  naked  feed.  There  are  20  fpecies;  the  only  remark¬ 
able  are  the  round  and  the  long  fweet  cyperus.  The 
former  is  a  native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  grows  by 
the  Tides  of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  the  like.  The  root 
is  knotty,  wrapped  round  with  fibrous  firings  not  eafy 
to  break,  of  a  brown  colour  without  and  grey  within; 
of  a  pleafant  fcent,  efpecially  when  frefh  and  well  dried; 
the  leaves  are  green,  and  refemhle  thofe  of  the  reed 
and  leek.  The  latter,  commonly  called  Englffi  or 
Flemijh  cyperus^  grows  in  the  water,  and  along  banks 
and  river  Tides.  Its  root  is  as  th:ck  as  an  olive,  Tull 
of  little  knots  or  fpecks,  of  an  oblong  figure,  grey 
colour,  Tweet  and  fomewhat  {harp  tafle,  and  alnaolt 
without  fmell  when  it  is  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
The  roots  of  both  plains  are  elleemed  cordial,  diure¬ 
tic,  and  cephalic,  re  fillers  of  poifons,  and  expellers  of 
wind.  Long  cyperus  is  much  ufed  by  perfumers  and 
glovers. 

CYPHON,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punifhment  ufed 
by  the  Athenians.  It  was  a  collar  made  of  wood  ;  fo 
called  becaufe  it  conflrained  the  criminal  who  had  this 
punifhment  infli&ed  on  him  to  bow  down  his  head.. 

CYPHONISM,  Cyphon  ism  vs,  from  *VP"V,  which 
has  various  fignifications;  derived  from  crooked:  a 

kind  of  torture  or  punifhment  in  ufe  among  the  an¬ 
cients. 

The  learned  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  it  was. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St  Jerom  in 
his  Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  chap.  2.  which  confifled 
in  fmearing  the  body  over  with  honey,  and  thus  ex.- 
pofing  the  perfon,  with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  warm 
fun,  to  invite  the  flies  and  other  vermin  to  perfccute 
him. 

CYPRiEA,  or  Gowrie,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
infefts  belonging  to  the  order  of  vvrmes  teftacea..  It 
is  an  animal  of  the  limax  or  fnail  kind  ;  the  fhell  is  one 
involuted,  fubovated,  obtufe,  fmooth  valve.  The  aper¬ 
ture  on  each  fide  is  linear,  longitudinal,  and  teethed. 
There  are  44  fpecies,  diflinguifhed  by  the  form  of 
their  {hells.  The  pediculus,  or  common  gowrie,  is  re- 
prefented  on  Plate  CLIV. 

This  genus  is  called  cyprta  and  venerea  from  its  be¬ 
ing  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Venus;  who  is  faid  to  have 
endowed  a  fhell  of  this  genus  with  the  powers  of  a  re- 
mora ,  fo  as  to  impede  the  courfe  of  the  (hip  which  was 
fent  by  Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth  with  orders  to  ca- 
firate  the  young  nobility  of  Corcyra. 

CYPRESS.  See  Cupressus. 

CYPRIANUS  (Thafcius-Csecilius),.a  principal  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Chriflian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in 
Africa,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  pa¬ 
rents  than  that  they  were  heathens  ;  and  he  himfelf 
continued  fuch  till  the  laft  12  years  of  his  life.  He 
applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  oratory;  and 
Tome  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Laftantius,  inform 
us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Carthage  with  the  high- 
eft  applaufe.  Cyprian’s  converfion  is  fixed,  by  Pear- 
Ton  to  the  year  246 ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  as 
St  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhe¬ 
toric  in  the  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought 
about  by  one  Cseeilius,  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  Car- 
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thage,  whofe  name  Cyprian  afterwards  took ;  and  be-  Cyprian* 
tween  whom  there  ever  after  fubfifted  fo  clofe  a 
friendfhip,  that  Csecilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cy¬ 
prian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alfo  a 
married  man  himfelf ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  continence, 
which  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  yet  become  general.  Being  now  a  Chriflian,  he 
was  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  his  con¬ 
verfion  ;  and  that  ’was  by  writing  againft  paganifm 
and  in  defence  of  Chriftianity.  With  this  view  he 
compofed  his  piece  De  Gratia  Dei ,  “  or  concerning 
the  grace  of  God,”  which  he  addieffed  to  Donatus. 

It  is  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Apologetic 
of  Tertullian,  and  the  Oftaviusof  Minutius  Felix.  He 
next  compofed  a  piece  De  Idolorum  Vanitate>  or  “  up¬ 
on  the  vanity  of  idols.”  Cyprian’s  behaviour,  both 
before  and  after  his  baptifm,  was  fo  highly  pleafing 
to  the  bifhop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordained  him  a 
prieft  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to 
erdain  a  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate ;  but  Cypriatr 
was  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon,  and  thought  capable 
of  doing  fuch  finglular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
feemed  allowable  in  this  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with 
the  form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  befides  his  known 
talents  as  a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  re¬ 
putation  of  fan£lity  fince  his  converfion  ;  having  not 
only  feparated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  which  in  thofe  days  was  thought  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  adi  of  piety,  but  alfo  configned  over  all 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  things  of  God.  It  was  on  this  accoun  t  no  doubt,, 
too,  that  when  the  bifnop  of  Carthage  died  the  year 
after,  that  is,  in  the  yea*r  248,  none  was  judged  fa 
proper  to  fucceed  him  as  Cyprian.  The  quiet  and  re- 
pofe  which  the  Chriftians  had  enjoyed  during  the  laft 
40  years,  had,  it  feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  therefore  Cyprian’s  firft  care,  after  his  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  bifhopric,  was  to  correct  diforders 
and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  prevalent  among 
'  them  ;  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo  flridb 
as  they  fhould  be,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs. 

This  occafioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece  De  habits 
virginum ,  or  “  concerning  the  drefs  of  young  wo¬ 
men  ;”  in  which,  befides  what  he  fays  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  head,  he  inculcates  many  leffons  of  modefly  and 
fobriety.  In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  be¬ 
gan  to  iffue  out  very  fevere  edidls  againft  the  Chri¬ 
ftians,  which  particularly  affedled  thofe  upon  the  coafi 
of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  250,  the  heathens, 
in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  infilled 
loudly  upon  Cyprian’s  being  thrown  to  the  lions:  a 
common  method  of  deflroying  the  primitive  Chrifti¬ 
ans.  Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at 
Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  perfections.  He  wrote  in  the  place  of  his  re¬ 
treat,  pious  and  inftrudlive  letters  to  thofe  who  had 
been  his  hearers;  and  alfo  to  the  libellatici ,  a  name 
by  which  thofe  pufillanimous  Chriftians  were  called,, 
who  procured  certificates  of  the  heathen  magiftrates, 
to  lhow  that  they  had  complied  with  the  emperor’s  or¬ 
ders  in  facrificing  to  idols.  At  his  return  to  Carthage 
he  held  feveral  councils  011  the  repentance  of  thofe  who 
had  fallen  during  this  perfecution,  and  other  points  of 
difcipline ;  he  ©ppofed  the  fehemes  of  Navatu3  and 

Novatianus  y 
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*  (  rinu*.  Novatlanus;  and  contended  for  the  rebaptifing  of  thofe 
w  y— who  had  been  baptifed  by  heretics.  At  laft  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  perfecution  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  in 
258*  Cyprian  wrote  8 1  letters,  and  feveral  treatifes. 
The  belt  edition  of  his  works  are  thofe  of  Pamelius  in 
1^68  ;  of  Rigaltius  in  1648;  and  of  Oxford  in  1682. 
His  words  have  alfo  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by 
Hr  Marfhall. 

CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology;  a  genus  of  fifties,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  mouth  is 
toothlefs ;  there  are  three  rays  in  the  gills ;  the  body 
I  is  fmooth  and  white;  and  the  belly-fins  have  frequently 

nine  rays.  There  are  31  fpecies,  principally  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  vent- fin.  The 
moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  carpio,  or  carp.  This  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1514,  by  Leonard  Mafchal,  to 
whom  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  that  excellent  apple  the 
pepin.  Rufiia  wants  thefe  fifti  at  this  day.  Sweden  has 
them  only  in  the  ponds  of  people  of  faftuon.  They 
chiefly  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  ofJPolifh  Pruffia, 
where  they  are  fometlmes  taken  of  a  vafl  fize.  They 
are  there  a  great  article  of  commerce,  and  fent  in  well- 
boats  to  Sweden  and  Rufiia.  The  merchants  purchafe 
them  out  of  the  waters,  of  the  noblefle  of  the  country, 
who  draw  a  good  revenue  from  this  article.  The  an¬ 
cients  do  not  feparate  the  carp  from  the  fea-fifh.  They 
are  fometimes  found  in  the  harbour  of  Dantzic  between 
the  town  and  a  place  called  Hela. 

Carp  are  very  long-lived.  Gefner  brings  an  in- 
flance  of  one  that  was  near  100  years  old.  They 
grow  alfo  to  a  very  great  fize ;  Tome  authors  fpeak 
of  carp  weighing  200  pounds  weight,  and  five  feet  in 
length.  The  carp  is  a  prodigious  breeder  :  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  roe  has  been  fometimes  found  fo  great,  that 
when  taken  out  and  weighed  againfl  the  fifti  itfelf,  the 
former  has  been  found  to  preponderate.  From  the 
fpavvn  of  this  fifti,  caviare  is  made  for  the  Jews,  who 
hold  the  flurgeon  in  abhorrence.  The  carp  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cunning,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  fly- 
led  the  river-fox.  They  will  fometimes  leap  over  the 
nets  and  efcape  that  way  ;  at  other  time3  they  will  im- 
merfe  themfelves  fo  deep  in  the  mud  as  to  let  the  net 
pafs  ©ver  them.  They  are  alfo  very  ftiy  in  taking  a 
bait ;  yet  at  the  fpawning-time  they  are  fo  fimple  as  to 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  tickled,  handled,  and  caught  by 
any  body  that  will  attempt  it.  This  fifti  is  apt  to  mix 
its  milt  with  the  roe  of  other  fifti ;  from  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  fpurious  breed,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  the  carp  and  tench,  which  bore  the  greateft 
refemblance  to  the  firfl.  The  fame  lias  alfo  been  ob¬ 
ferved  of  the  Carp  and  bream. 

In  Polifh  Pruffia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany, 
the  fale  of  carp  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry:  fo  that  the  proper  management 
of  that  fifh  is  redweed  to  a  kind  of  fyltem,  founded  on 
•the  experience  of  feveral  generations.  Of  the  me¬ 
thods  there  pra<£lifed,  we  have  an  account  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1771,  art.  37.  communica¬ 
ted  by  Mr  J.  Reinhold-Forfler ;  who  fays,  he  has  feen 
carp  treated  and  maintained  according  to  thofe  me¬ 
thods,  “  above  a  yard  long,  and  of  25  pounds  weight 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  afeertaining  their  age.  “  In 
the  pond,  however,  at  Charlottenburg  (he  adds),  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prufiia,  I  faw  more 


than  two  or  three  hundred  carp,  between  two  and  Cyprinus. 
three  feet  long ;  and  I  was  told  by  the  keeper  they  ^ 

were  between  50  and  60  years  {landing.  They  were 
tame,  and  came  to  the  fhore  in  order  to  be  fed  ;  they 
f wallowed  with  eafe  a  piece  of  white  bread  of  the 
fize  of  half  a  halfpenny  roll.” — Mr  Fbrfter,  in  this  pa¬ 
per,  alfo  vouches  a  moft  extraordinary  circumftance, 
namely,  the  polfibility  of  the  carp's  not  only  living  for 
a  confiderable  time  out  of  water,  but  of  its  growing 
fat  in  its  new  element.  The  author  has  feen  the  ex¬ 
periment  fuccefsfully  tried,  and  attended  to  the  whole 
procefs,  in  a  nobleman's  houfe  where  he  then  refided, 
in  the  principality  of  Anhalt-Ddfau.  The  fifti  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  large  quan-  " 
tity  of  wet  mefs,  fpread  on  a  piece  of  net,  which  ia 
then  gathered  into  a  purfe  ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  allow  him  room  to  breathe.  The  net  is 
then  plunged  into  water,  and  hung  up  to  the  cieling 
of  a  cellar.  At  firft  the  dipping  muft  be  repeated  e- 
very  three  or  four  hours ;  but  afterwards  the  carp 
need  only  to  be  plunged  into  the  water  once  in  about 
fix  or  feven  hours.  Bread  foaked  in  milk  is  firft  gi¬ 
ven  him  in  fmall  quantities.  In  a  fhtfrt  time,  the  fifh 
will  bear  more,  and  grow  fat  under  this  feemingly  un¬ 
natural  treatment.  Mr  Daines  Barrington,  in  a  note, 
confirms  a  part  of  the  preceding  account,  by  mention¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  a  certain  fifhmonger  near  Claremar- 
ket,  who,  in  the  winter,  frequently  expofes  a  bufhel  at 
leaft  of  carp  and  tench,  for  fale,  in  the  fame  dry  veflel, 
for  fix  or  feven  hours  ;  many  of  which  are  not  fold,  and 
yet  continue  in  health,  though  breathing  nothing  but 
air,  during  the  time  above  mentioned,  for  feveral  days 
fuccelfively. 

2.  The  barbus,  or  barbel,  is  fo  extremely  coarfe  as 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  ancients  till  the  time  of  the 
poet  Aufonius,  who  gives  it  no  great  chara&er.  They 
frequent  the  ftill  and  deep  parts  of  rivers,  and  live  in 
fociety,  rooting  like  fwine  with  their  nofes  f  n  the  foft 
banks.  It  is  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand  ;  and  people  have  been  known  to  take  num¬ 
bers  by  diving  for  them.  In  fummer  they  move  a- 
bout  during  night  in  fearch  of  food  ;  but  towards  au¬ 
tumn,  and  during  winter,  confine  themfelves  to  the 
deepeft  holes.  The  barbel  is  about  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  will  weigh  18  pounds;  the  belly  white;  the 
dorfal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remarkable  ftrong  fpine, 
fharply  ferrated,  with  which  it  can  inflift  a  very  fe- 
vere  and  dangerous  wound  on  the  incautious  handler, 
and  even  do  much  damage  to  nets.  They  are  the 
word  and  coarfeft  of  frefh-water  fifh,  and  feldom  eaten 
but  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  who  fometimes  boil 
them  with  a  bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a  relifh.  Their 
roe  is  very  noxious,  affedirig  thofe  who  unwarily  eat 
of  it  with  a  naufea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  a  flight 
fwelling. 

3.  The  tinea,  or  tench,  was  treated  with  the  fame 
difrefpedl  by  the  ancients  as  the  barbel;  but  is  now 
in  much  more  repute.  It  has  by  fome  been  called  the 
phyfician  of  the  fifti ;  and  its  ftime  has  been  faid  to  be 
offo  healing  a  nature,  that  the  wounded  fifties  apply 
it  as  a  ftyptic.  in  thb  country  it  is  reckoned  a  whole- 
fome  and  delicious  food  ;  but  the  Germans  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion.  By  way  of  contempt  they  call  it  the 
Jhoemaker.  Gefner  even  fays,  that  it  is  infipid  and  un- 
wholefome.  It  does  not  commonly  exceed  four  or  five 

4  L  2  pounds 
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,  Cypnmis.  pounds  in  weight,  though  Tome  have  been  known  to  of  the  carp  kind,  though  he  cannot  determine  the 
weigh  ten  or  twenty.  They  love  flill  waters,  and  are  fpecies  to  which  they  belong.  They  have  a  greater 
rarely  found  in  rivers  :  they  are  very  foolifh  and  eafily  fimilarity  to  the  bleak  than  to  any  other,  but  he  thinks 
caught.  The  tench  is  thick  and  fhort  in  proportion  they  cannot  be  the  young  fry  of  this  foeciea  :  V>eean(% 
The  colour  of  the  back  is  dufky  ;  the 


Cyprinu 


a  very  coarfe  fifh  and 
deep  holes  of  rivers  ; 


to  its  length. 

dorfal  and  ventral  fins  of  the  fame  colour  5  the  head, 
fides,  and  belly,  t  of  a  greenifh  caft,  moft  beautifully 
mixed  with  gold,  which  is  in  its  greateft  fplendor  when 
the  fifh  is  in  the  higheft  feafon. 

4.  The  gudgeon  is  generally  found  in  gentle  ftreams, 
and  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  the  largeft  not  exceeding  half  a 
pound  weight.  They  bite  eagerly  ;  and  are  afTembled 
by  raking  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  to  this  fpot  they  im¬ 
mediately  crowd  in  fhoals,  in  expectation  of  food. 

5.  The  brama,  or  bream,  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes, 
or  the  deep  parts  of  flill  rivers.  It  is  a  filh  that  is 
very  little  efleemed,  being  extremely  infipid. 

6.  The  rutilus,  or  roach,  is  a  common  fifh,  found  in 
many  of  the  deep  flill  rivers  of  this  country.  They 
are  gregarious,  keeping  in  large  fhoals.  It  has  never 
been  known  to  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight. 

7.  The  leucifcus,  or  dace,  like  the  roach  is  gregari¬ 
ous,  haunts  the  fame  places,  is  a  great  breeder,  very 
lively,  and  during  fummer  is  very  fond  of  frolicking 
near  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  never  exceeds  the 
weight  of  a  pound  and  an  half;  the  feales  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  roach. 

8.  The  cephalus,  or  chub,  is 
full  of  bones.  It  frequents  the 
and  in  fummer  commonly  lies  on  the  furface  beneath 
the  (hade  of  fome  tree  or  bufh.  It  is  very  timid,  fink¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom  on  the  leafl  alarm,  even  at  the  paf- 
fing  of  a  fhadovv  ;  but  they  will  foori  refume  their 
former  fituation.  It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars, 
grafshoppers,  and  other  coleopterous  infe&s  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  into  the  water  ;  and  it  will  even  feed 
on  cray-fifh.  It  will  rife  to  a  fly.  Some  of  this  kind 
have  been  known  to  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds. 

9.  The  alburnus,  or  bleak.  Thefe  fifh  are  very 
common  in  many  of  our  rivers,  and  keep  together  in 
large  fhoals.  At  certain  feafons  they  feem  to  be  in 
great  agonies:  they  tumble  about  near  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  are  incapable  of  fv/Imming  far  from  the 
place  ;  but  in  about  two  hours  they  recover  and  dif- 
appear.  lifh  thus  afTeded,  the  Thames  fifhermen  call 
viad  bleaks.  They  feem  to  be  troubled  with  a  fpecies 
of  gordius,  or  hair-worm,  which  torments  them  fo, 
that  they  rife  to  the  furface  and  then  die.  The  bleak 
Teldom  exceeds  five  or  fix  inches  in  length.  Artificial 
pearls  are  made  with  the  feales  of  this  fifh,  and  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  dace.  They  are  beat  in¬ 
to  a  fine  powder,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  which  is  afterwards 
filled  with  wax.  The  French  were  the  inventors  of  this 
art  During  the  month  of  July  there  appear  in  the 
Thames,  near  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  innumer¬ 
able  multitudes  of  fmall  fifh,  known  to  the  Londoners 
by  the  name  of  white  halt.  They  are  efleemed  very 
delicious  when  fried  with  fine  Hour,  and  occafion*  du¬ 
ring  the  feafon,  a  vafl  refort  of  the  lower  order  of  epi¬ 
cures  to  the  taverns  at  the  places  where  they  are  taken 
at.  1  here  are  vaiious  fuppofitions  concerning  thefe 
fifhes,  all  of  which  terminate  in  reckoning  them  the 
fry  of  fome  other  fifh.  Mr  Pennant  thinks  they  are 


they  cannot  be  the.  young  try  of  this  fpecies ;  becaufe 
the  bleak  is  found  in  many  of  the  Britifh  ftreams,  but 
the  white  bait  only  in  the  Thames.  The  ufual  length 
of  this  fifh  is  only  two  inches. 

,  lo*  The  auratus,  or  golden  fifh,  a  fmall  fifh  domc- 
fticated  by  the  Chinefe,  and  generally  kept  for  orna¬ 
ment  by  great  people  in  their  courts  and  gardens.  They 
breed  them  in  fmall  ponds  made  for  the  purpofe,  in 
bafons,  and  even  in  porcelain  vefTels.  This  fifh  is  no 
larger  than  our  pilchard.  The  male  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  middle  of 
the  body  ;  the  reft:  is  of  a  gold-colour  ;  but  it  is  fo 
bright  and  fplendid,  that  the  fineft  gilding,  according 
to  F.  le  Comte,  cannot  approach  it.  The  female  is 
white  ;  but  its  tail  and  half  of  its  body  refemble  the 
luftre  of  filver.  F.  du  Haldc,  however,  obferves,  that 
a  red  and  white  colour  are  not  always  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  marks  of  the  male  and  female  ;  but  that  the  fe¬ 
males  are  known  by  feveral  white  fpots  which  are  feen 
round  the  orifices  that  ferve  them  as  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  the  males,  by  having  thefe  fpots  much  bright¬ 
er.  Gold-fifh  are  light  and  lively  ;  they  love  to  fport 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  foon  become  familiarifed, 
and  may  even  be  accuflomed  to  come  and  receive  their 
food  on  founding  a  fmall  rattle.  Great  care  is  nec ef-Gr^r’, 
fary  to  preferve  them;  for  they  are  extremely  deli- V'fcriptM 


cate,  and  fenfible  of  the  leafl  injuries  of  the  "air:  a 
loud  noife,  fuch  as  that  of  thunder  or  cannons  ;  a 
ftrong  fmell,  a  violent  fhaking  of  the  vefTel,  or  a  Angle 
touch,  will  oft-times  deftroy  them.  Thefe  fifh  live 
with  little  nourifhment  :  thofe  fmall  worms  which  are 
engendered  in  the  water,  or  the  earthy  particles  that 
are  mixed  with  it,  are  fufficient  for  their  food.  The 
Chinefe,  however,  take  care,  from  time  to  time,  to 
throw  into  the  bafons  and  refervoirs  where  they  are 
kept  fmall  balls  of  pafte,  which  they  are  very  fond  of 
when  diffolved  ;  they  give  them  alfo  lean  pork  dried 
in  the  fun  and  reduced  to  a  fine  and  delicate  powder, 
and  fometimes  fnails  :  the  dime  which  thefe  infers 
leave  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel  is  a  great  delicacy  for 
them,  and  they  eagerly  haften  to  feed  on  it.  In  win¬ 
ter  they  are  removed  from  the  court  to  a  warm  cham¬ 
ber,.  where  they  are  kept  generally  fhut  up  in  a  por¬ 
celain  vefTel.  During  that  feafon  they  receive  no  nou-- 
rifhment  ;  however,  in  fpring,  when  they  are  carried’ 
back  to  their  former  bafon,  they  fport  and  play  with 
the  fame  flrength  and  livelinefs  as  they  did  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

In  warm  countries  thefe  fifh  multiply  fa  ft,.  provided 
care  be  taken  to  colled  their  fpawn,  which  floats  on 
the  water,  and  which  they  almoft  entirely  devour. 
1  his  fpawn  is  put  into  a  particular  vefTel  expofed  to 
the  fun,  and  preferved  there  until  vivified  by  the  heat : 
gold-fifh,  however,  feldom  multiply  when  they  are  kept 
in  clofe  vafes,  becaufe  they  are  then  too  much  con¬ 
fined.  In  order  to  render  them  fruitful,  they  muft  be 
put  into  refervoirs  of  confiderable  depth  in  fome  places 
at  leaftr  and  which  are  conflantly  fupplied  with  frefh 
water.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  a  prodigious 
number  of  barks  may  be  feen  in  the  great  river  Xang^ 
tfe-klang ,  which  go  thither  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  thefe 

fifh. 
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filTi.  Towards  the  month  of  May,  the  neighbouring  in¬ 
habitants  fhut  up  the  river  in  feveral  places  with  matsaud 
;  hurdles,  which  occupy  an  extent  of  almoft  nine  or  ten 
leagues  ;  and  they  leave  only  a  fpace  in  the  middle  fuf- 
Acient  for  the  paflage  of  barks.  The  fpawn  of  the  filh, 
which  the  Cltinefe  can  diflinguifh  at  firft  fight,  al¬ 
though  a  flranger 'could  perceive  no  traces  of  it  in  the 
water,  is  flopped  by  thefe  hurdles.  The  water  mixed 
with  fpawn  is  then  drawn  up,  and  after  it  has  been  put 
into  large  veffels,  it  is  fold  to  merchants,  who  tranfport 
it  afterwards  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  This  water 
is  fold  by  meafure,  and  purchafed  by  thofe  who  are 
defiiou3  of  flocking  their  ponds  and  refervoirs  with  fifh. 

NotWlth  ftnndimr  ^  ,  f-  A  rn 
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Cyprus,  according  to  Eratoflhenes,  wa3  firft  difco- 
veted  by  the  Phoenicians,  two  or  three  generations  be-  1 
fore  jhe  days  of  Aflerius  and  Minos  kings  of  Crete  ; 
that  is,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  computation, 
2006  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was  at  that 
t!meD;°  .  .  u’God  that  it  could  not  be  tilled,  and 
the  Phoenicians  firft  cut  down  that  wood  for  melting 
copper,  with  which  the  ifland  abounded  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  they  began  to  fail  without  fear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  that  is,  after  the  Trojan  war,  they 
built  great  navies  of  the  wood  produced  on  the  ifland. 
Jofephus,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  defcendants 
of  Cutrn,  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  grandfon  of  japhat, 


M  .  ’.U  -O  ----■  1UUVU.H  wiui  inn.  or  uittm,  the  ion  of  avan,  and  grand f 

Notw.thftand.ng  the  tendernefs  of  thefe  fifh  even  in  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  C™  A  ;  ' 

them  native  climates,  they  are  now  naturalized  in  Bri-  to  his  account,  Cittim,  feeing  hhbZhcr  T M  Cn 
tarn,  where  Jliey  even  breed.  They  were  firft  intro-  tied  in  Cilicia  where  he  built  the  city of  TarftJ  feu 

tied  With  Ills  'fhll nttr#»vc  in  t-LJr  ~  ~  1  1  • 


duced  into  England  about  the  year  1691  ;  but  were  not 
generally  known  till  1728,  when  a  great  number 
were  brought  over,  and  prelented  firit  to  Sir  Matthew 
Dekker,  and  by  him  circulated  round  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  from  whence  they  have  been  diflri- 
buted  to  mofl  parts  of  the  country. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amufing  than  a  glaf3  bowl 
containing  fuch  fiihes  :  the  double  refraaiona  of  the 
glafs  and  water  reprefent  them,  when  moving,  in  a 
fhifting  and  changeable  variety  of  dimeniions,  fhades, 


tied  with  his  followers  in  this  oppofite  ifland  ;  and  ei¬ 
ther  he  or  his  defeendants  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
city  of  Citmm,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the 
moil  ancient  in  the  ifland.  As  Cyprus  was  too  nar- 
row  to  contain  the  great  numbers  who  attended  him, 
he  left  here  as  many  as  might  ferve  to  people  the 

C01‘putry’-nnd  W'th  the  refl  pafted  over  into  Macedon. 

1  he  ifland  of  Cyprus  was  divided  among  feveral 
petty  kings  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  He  fob- 
dued  them  all ;  but  left  each  in  pofTeffion  of  his  king- 

nnrr* .  nhlirrinm*  _ i.  ^  1  *  1  ^ 


and  colours;  while  the  two  mediums,  affifted  by  the  dorr.,  obliging’  them  only  to  pay' him^n'linnual't8  'h"12* 
concavo-convex  fhape  of  the  vefTel,  magnify  and  diflort  and  to  fend  Applies  of  men  money  and  fhiis  b 
them  vail  y;  not  to  mention  that  the  introduftion  of  required.  The  Cyprian vXcd ] 1,7 ”£  ^  7° 
another  element  and  its  inhabitants  into  our  parlours  the  Perfians  till  therefcn  ^ 


,  n -  -  wujvvii  vviui  a 

large  hollow  fpace  within  that  does  not  communicate 
with  it.  In  this  cavity  they  put  a  bird  occafionally  ; 
fo  that  you.  may  fee  a  goldfinch  or  a  linnet  hopping 
as  _.t  were  in  the  midfl  of  the  water,  and  the  fiftes 
lwimming  in  a  circle  round  it.  The  Ample  exhibition 


o  ,  UUl  III  1U  COIIl- 

plicated  a  way  becomes  whimfical  and  unnatural,  and 
liable  to  the  obje&ion  due  to  him, 

var rare  cup  it  rem  prodigialitlr  ufuim. 

CYPRIPEI3IUM,  the  lady’s  slipper,  in  botany; 
A  genus  of  t*e  diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  7th  order,  Orchids.  The  ne&ari- 
um  is  ventricofe,  inflated,  and  hollow.  There  are 
t  ree  pecies  ;  of  which  only  one,  viz.  the  calceolus, 
is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows  in  rough  ground  in 
!  erent  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  other  fpecies  are  na¬ 
tives  of  America.  None  of  them  are  eafilv  propaga¬ 
ted  in  gardens,  and  therefore  imift  be  tranfplan ted  from 
tnole  places  where  they  are  natives. 

CYPRUS,  an  ifland  ftuated  in  the  Levant,  or  mofl: 
callerly  pait  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between  33 
an  36  degrees  of  eafl;  longitude,  and  30  and  34 
ot  north  latitude.  In  ancient  times  this  ifland  was 
*nown  by  the  names  of  Acamis,  Ceraitis,  Afpalia, 


^  o  j-iicy  indue  anoiner 

more  fuccefst.il  attempt  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
357  ;  but,  however,  could  never  totally  free  them- 
felves  from  their  fubjeftion.  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  fubmitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though  hiflo- 
nans  are  filent  as  to  that  event.  On  the  death  of  the 


of  the  fiihes  is  agreeable  and  plea'fam  ‘ Tut  in  fo  eZ  Macedoniaa  conqueror^tU'd^minion  0^0*'^  *  ** 

plicated  a  way  becomes  whimfical  and  unnatural.  and  d, Touted  h„  A„H!’.  ,  n  7,n'M  °{  C5?r..us 


difputed  by  A.ntigonns  and  Ptolemy  the  fon  ofLagus. 
At  laft  Anugonus  prevailed,  and  the  whole  ifland  fub- 
rnitted  to  lum  about  304  years  before  Chrift.  He  and 
his  Ion  Demetrius  kept  pofTeffion  of  it  for  it  years, 
when  it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy,  and  quietly  pof- 
fefled  by  him  and  his  defeendants  till  58  years  before 
thrift,  when  it  was  mofl  unjuflly  fe;zed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  it  began  to  be  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  proconfular  provinces,  and  to  be  o-overn. 
ed  by  magiftrates  fent  thither  by  the  fenate.  ‘in  the 
year  648  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens ;  but  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  Romans  in  957.  They  held  it,  however, 
but  for  a  very  fhort  time,  and  the  barbarians  kept  pof- 
feffion  of  .t  trll  the  time  of  the  croifades.  It  was  then 
reduced  by  the  cro.faders  ;  and  Richard  I.  of  England 
gave  it  to  the  pnnees  of  tire  Lufignan  family,  who 
held  it  till  the  year  1570.  They  divided  it  into  tz 
provinces,  ...  each  of  which  was  a  capital  city  from 
which  the  province  was  denominated.  So  coniidtr- 


Amathus,  Macaria,  Cryptos,  wal' ^°n^r' 

oalamima  ./Erofa,  and  Cyprus.  The  etymologies  of  above  mentioned,  and  other of  kb  not  t  ^ 
thefe  names  are  neither  very  eafily  found,  nor  are  they  ed  800  villages.  In  J  mil  was  taken  h  ’  TT 

of  much  importance.  The  name  by  which  it  was  moil  and  though  it  hath  ever  fince  contf^i^d  ^ 

from' ,Xnn,amtehof0f  2^7’  ^  fti1'  f°  ^"fideraMe  as'to  b"  govern- 

•Ue  iflandabouiidcd  ,  f.pp.fcd  ,o  be  d„  xL  $*]£&  «. 

wholelpmc^. 
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Cyrano,  wholefome,  on  account  of  the  many  fens  and  marfnes 
Cyrenaica,  wJth  which  the  country  abounds.  The  foil  is  an  ex- 
cellent  fertile  clay  ;  and  would  produce  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  in  abundance,  if  properly  cultivated. 
There  are  but  few  fprings  or  rivers  in  this  ifland  ;  fo 
that  when  the  rains  do  not  fall  plentifully  at  the  ufual 
feafons,  the  inhabitants  are  much  diftreffed  by  the 
fcarcity  of  water.  By  reafon  of  the  uncultivated  ftate  of 
the  country,  they  are  alfo  greatly  infefled  with  poifon- 
ous  reptiles  of  various  kinds.  The  people  are  extreme¬ 
ly  ignorant  and  lafcivious,  as  indeed  they  are  remark¬ 
ed  to  have  been  from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  Anci¬ 
ently  the  worfhip  of  Venus  was  eftablifhed  in  this  ifland, 
whence  her  title  among  the  poets  of  the  Cyprian  queen  ; 
and  fuch  an  inclination  had  the  inhabitants  to  become 
the  votaries  of  this  goddefs,  both  in  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  that  the-  young  women  ufed  to  proflitute  them¬ 
felves  in  her  temple  in  order  to  raife  themfelves  por¬ 
tions.  Nor  are  their  fucceffors  faid  to  be  much  better 
at  this  day.  The  exports  of  the  ifland  are  filks,  oil, 
cotton,  wine,  fait,  and  turpentine:  the  imports  are 
French  and  Venetian  broad  cloths  ;  and  fometimes  a 
few  bales  of  Englifh  manufo&ure,  cutlery  wares,  fu- 
gar,  tin,  -lead,  &c. 

Knights  of  Ctprus ,  an  order  inftituted  by  Guy  de 
Lufignan,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  to  whom  Richard  I. 
of  England,  after  conquering  this  ifland,  made  over 
his  right. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac),  a  French  author,  born  in 
Gafcony,  about  the  year  1620.  He  firft  entered  into 
the  army,  where  hi3  natural  courage  engaged  him  fre¬ 
quently  in  duels  in  the  quality  of  a  fecond  :  which, 
with  other  rafh  actions,  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
Intrepid.  But  the  little  profpedt  he  faw  of  prefer¬ 
ment  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war  for  the 
exercife  of  wit.  His  comic  hiflories  of  the  ftates  and 
empires  in  the  fun  and  moon,  fliow  him  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  and  to  Rave  a  lively 
imagination.  Our  Lord  Orrery  clafle8  him  with  Swift 
for  his  turn  of  humour,  which  he  fays  the  latter  adopt¬ 
ed  and  purfued. 

CYRENAICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  prefent  kingdom  and  defert  of  Barca 
and  Tripoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  barbarous  nations,  differing  little  from  great  gangs  of 
robbers.  Afterwards  fome  colonies  from  Greece  fet¬ 
tled  here,  and  Cyrenaica  became  fo  powerful  a  ftate, 
that  it  waged  war  with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  often 
with  fuccefs.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hyllafpes,  Arce- 
filaus,  the  reigning  prince  in  Cyrenaica,  was  driven 
from  the  throne  ;  011  which  his  mother  Pheretima  ap¬ 
plied  for  affiftance  to  the  king  of  Cyprus.  Her  fon  af¬ 
terwards  returning  to  Barca,  the  chief  city  of  Cyrene, 
was  there  affafiinated,  together  with  his  father-in-law. 
Pheretima  finding  herfelf  difappointed  by  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  applied  to  Darius  Hyflafpes,  and  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Perfians  reduced  Barca.  Here  fhe  beha¬ 
ved  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  caufing  all  thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  her  fon’s  death  to  be  impaled, 
and  the  breafts  of  their  wives  to  be  cut  off  and  af¬ 
fixed  near  them.  She  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards 
devoured  by  worms  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  di¬ 
vine  judgment  for  her  exceffive  cruelty.  The  pri- 
foners  in  the  mean  time  were  fenc  to  Darius,  who  fet¬ 
tled  them  in  a  diftrift  of  Ba&ria,  from  them  called 


Barca .  Cyrenaica,  however,  feems  to  have  remained  Cyrenajq 
free  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  con-  il 
quered  it  along  with  Egypt.  Soon  after  his  death  the 
inhabitants  recovered  their  liberty  ;  but  were  in  a  -fhort 
time  reduced  by  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Under  thefe 
kings  it  remained  till  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  made  it  over  to 
h  13  baftard  fon  Apian,  who  in  the  658th  year  of  Rome 
left  it  by  will  to  the  Romans.  The  fenate  permitted  all 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  ;  and  this 
immediately  filled  the  country  with  tyrants,  thofe  who 
were  molt  potent  in  every  city  or  diftri£t  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  it.  Thus  the  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  great  confufion  ;  but  Lucullus  in  a 
good  meafure  reftored  the  public  tranquillity  on  his 
coming  thither  during  the  firft  Mithridatic  war.  It  was 
found  impofiible,  however,  totally  to  fupprefs  thefe 
difturbances  till  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  form 
©f  a  Roman  province,  which  happened  about  20  years 
after  the  death  of  Apian,  and  76  before  Chrift.  Upon 
a  revolt,  the  city  of  Cyrene  was  ruined  by  the  Romans  5 
but  they  afterwards  rebuilt  it.  In  proeefs  of  time  it 
fell  to  the  Arabs  ;  and  then  to  the  Turks,  who  ate  the 
prefent  mailers  of  it. 

CYRENAICS,  a  fe£t  of  ancient  philofophers,  fo 
called  from  their  founder  Ariftippus  of  Cyrene,  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Socrates. 

The  great  principle  of  their  dodlrine  was,  that  the 
fupreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is  pleafure  ;  whereby 
they  not  only  meant  a  privation  of  pain,  and  a  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind,  but  an  affemblage  of  all  mental  and 
fenfual  plea fures,  particularly  the  laft. 

Cicero  makes  frequent  mention  of  Ariftippus’s  fchool; 
and  fpeaks  of  it  as  yielding  debauchees.  Three  difeipks 
of  Ariftippus,  after  his  death,  divided  the  fed  into 
three  branches ;  under  which  divifion  it  languifhed 
and  funk  :  the  firft  called  the  Hegefiac  fchool  ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  the  Annlcerlan  ;  and  the  third  the  "Theodor an ; 
from  the  names  of  their  authors. 

CYRENE  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  one  of  the  cities  called  Pentapolis ,  diftant  from 
Apollonia,  its  fea-port,  1  o  miles,  fituated  on  a  plain, 
of  the  form  of  a  table,  according  to  Strabo.  A  colony 
of  the  Thereans.  Though  they  were  defeendants  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  yet  they  differed  from  them  in 
their  turn  of  mind  or  difpofition,  applying  themfelves 
to  philofophy ;  and  hence  arofe  the  Cyreuaic  fed,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Ariftippus,  who  placed  all  hap- 
pinefs  in  pleafure.  The  Cyreneans  were  a  people 
much  given  to  aurigation,  or  the  ufe  of  the  chariot, 
from  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  (Pindar,  Epho- 
rus,  Strabo.)  >» 

CYRIL  (St)  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  fucceeded  Maxi¬ 
mus  in  350.  He  was  afterward  depofed  for  the  crime 
of  expofmg  to  fale  the  treafures p£  the  church,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor  during  a 
great  famine.  Under  Julian  he  was  reftored  to  his 
fee,  and  was  firmly  eftablifhed  to  all  his  old  honours 
and  dignities  under  Theodofius  ;  in  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  unmolefted  to  his  death  in  386.  The  remain* 
of  this  father  confift  only  of  23  catechefes,  and  one  let¬ 
ter  to  the  emperor  Conftantius. 

Cyrill  (St)  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded 
Theophilus,  his  uncle,  in  412.  Scarce  was  he  inftal- 
led,  when  he  began  to  exert  his  authority  with  great 
vigour  ;  he  drove  the  Novatians  and  Jews  from  Alex¬ 
andria! 
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ILru3,  andria,  permitting  their  wealth  and  Synagogues  to  be 
L  .y—  taken  from  them.  This  proceeding  highly  difpleafed 
Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  favv  that  if  the  bi- 
ftiop’s  authority  was  not  foon  fupprefied  it  might  grow 
too  ltrong  for  that  of  the  magistrate.  Upon  which  a 
kind  of  civil  war  broke  out  between  Oreftes  and  the 
blfhop  ;  many  tumults  were  raifed,  and  fome  battles 
fought  in  the  very  Streets  of  Alexandria.  St  Cyrill  alfo 
diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  Neftorius  bi- 
fiiop  of  Constantinople,  who,  in  feme  of  his  homilies, 
had  afferted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  call¬ 
ed  the  mother  of  God.  The  difpute  at  iirft  proved 
unfavourable  to  Cyrill,  whole  opinion  was  not  only 
condemned,  but  himfelf  deprived  of  his  bifhopric  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  after  releafed, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Neftorius,  who  in 
43  i  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftaiitinople.  Cyrill 
returned  to  his  fee  at  Conftantinople,  where  he  died 
in  444.  St  Cyrill  alfo  wrote  againlt  Theodorus  of 
Mopfuefta,  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  and  Julian  the  apo¬ 
state.  He  compofed  commentaries  on  St  John’s  gcfpel, 
and  wrote  Several  other  books.  His  works  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1638,  in  fix  volumes  folio. 

CYRUS,  the  fon  of  Cambyfesthe  Perfian,  by  Man-* 
dane  the  daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  the  Medes. 
The  two  chief  hiftorians,  who  have  written  the  life  of 
Cyrus,  are  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ;  but  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  him  are  different,  in  as  much  as  the  latter 
makes  his  father  a  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  former  a 
meaner  man.  The  account  of  Herodotus,  as  Dr  Pri- 
deaux  obferves,  indeed  contains  narratives  that  are 
much  more  Strange  and  fnrprifing,  and  confquently 
more  diverting  and  agreeable  to  the  reader :  and  for 
this  reafon  more  have  chofe  to  follow  him  than  Xeno¬ 
phon. 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  Aftyages  king  of  the 
Medes,  dreamed,  that  a  vine  Sprung  from  the  womb 
of  his  daughter  Mandane,  the  branches  whereof  Over- 
Shadowed  all  Afia  ;  whereupon  having  confulted  the 
foothfayers,  he  was  told  that  this  dream  portended  the 
future  power  and  greatnefs  of  a  child  who  fhould  be 
born  of  his  daughter;  and  further,  that  the  fame  child 
lliould  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  Aftyages,  to  pre^ 
vent  the  accomplifhment  of  this  prediction,  inftead  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  fome  powerful  prince,  gave 
her  to  Cambyfes  a  Perfian  of  mean  condition,  and  one 
who  had  110  great  capacity  for  forming  any  important 
defign,  nor  for  Supporting  the  ambition  of  his  fon,  by 
Lis  own  riches  and  authority.  Nor  did  Aftyages  Slop 
here  ;  the  apprekerifions  he  was  under,  left  Mandane’s 
foil  might  perhaps  find  that  aftiftance  in  his  own  cou- 
1  rage,  or  fome  lucky  circumftances  which  his  family 
was  not  able  to  fupply  him  with,  induced  him  to  take 
a  refolution  of  difpatching  the  child,  if  there  fhould  be 
any.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  he  underftood  his  daugh¬ 
ter  was  with  child,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers, 
whofe  name  was  Harpagus,  to  deftroy  the  infant  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world.  Harpagus,  fearing 
the  refentment  of  Mandane,  put  the  child  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  the  king’s  fhepherd,  in  order  to 
expofe  him.  The  fhepherd’s  wife  was  fo  extremely 
touched  with  the  beauty  of  Cyrus,  that  fhe  defired  her 
liuftand  rather  to  expofe  her  own  fon,  who  was  born 
fome  time  before,  and  preferve  the  young  prince.  Af- 
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ter  this  manner  Cyrus  was  preferved,  and  brought  up  Cyrus, 
among  the  king’s  fhepherds.  L“~ ~ V— 

One  day,  as  the  neighbouring  children  were  at  play 
together,  Cyrus  was  chofen  king  ;  and  having  punifh-- 
ed  one  of  his  little  play-fellows  with  feme  feverity,  for 
difobeying  his  commands,  the  child’s  parent  complain¬ 
ed  of  Cyrus  to  Aftyages.  This  prince  fent  for  young'1 
Cyrus,  and  obferving  fometliing  great  in  his  air,  his 
manner  and  behaviour,  together  with  a  great  refem- 
blance  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  he  made  particular 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  difeovered  that,  in  reality, 

Cyrus  was  no  other  than  his  grandfon.  Harpagus, 
who  was  the  i  n  ft  rumen  t  of  preferving  him,  was  punch¬ 
ed  with  the  death  of  his  own  fon  :  however,  Aftyages 
believing  that  the  royalty  which  the  foothfayers  had 
promifed  totheyoungprince,  wasonly  that  which  heliad 
lately  exercifed  among  the  fhepherds  children,  troubled' 
himfelf  no  more  about  it.  Cyrus  being  grown  up,  Har=* 
pagus  difclofed  the  whole  feeret  of  his  birth  to  him,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  manner  wherein  he  had  delivered  him  from 
the  cruel  refolution  of  his  grandfather.  He  encoura- 
ged  him  to  come  into  Media,  and  promifed  to  furnifh 
him  with  forces,  in  order  to  make  him  mailer  of  the 
country,  and  depofe  Aftyages.  Cyrus  hearkened  to 
thefe  proportions,  engaged  the  Per  flans  to  take  arms 
againlt  the  Medes,  marched  at  the  head  of  them  to 
meet  Aftyages,  defeated  him,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
Media.  He  carried  on  many  other,  wars ;  and  at 
length  fat  down  before  Babylon,  which  after  a  long 
fiege  he  took. 

The  relation  of  Cyrus’s  life  from  Xenophon  is  as  - 
follows  :  Aftyages  king  of  Media  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Mandane  to  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  foil  to  Achas- 
menes  king  of  the  fame  nation.  Cyrus  was  horn  at 
his  father’s  court,  and  was  educated  with  all  the  care 
his  birth  required.  When  he  was  about  the  age  oP 
1 2  years,  his  grandfather  Aftyages-  fent  for  him  to 
Media,  together  with  his  mother  Mandane.  Some 
time  after,  the  king  of  Aflyria’ s  fon  having  invaded 
Media,  Aftyages,  with  his  fon  Cyaxares  and  his  grand-’- 
fon  Cyrus,  marched  againft  him.  Cyrus  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  this  war,  and  defeated  the  AfTyrians. 
Cambyfes  afterwards  recalled  him,  that  he  might  have 
him  near  his  own  perfon  ;  and  Aftyages  dying,  his  fon 
Cyaxares,  uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide  to  Cyrus,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Media. 

Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  was,  by  his  father 
Cambyfes,  made  general  of  the  Perfian  troops ;  and' 
fent  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  to  the  aftiftance  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  with  his 
allies  the  Cappadocians,  Carians,  Phrygians,  Cilicians, 
and  Paphlagonians,  were  preparing’  to  attack.  Cya¬ 
xares  and  Cyrus  prevented  them,  by  falling  upon  them 
and  difperftng  them.  Cyrus  advanced  as  far  as  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  fpread  terror  throughout  the  country.  From 
this  expedition  he  retired  to  his  uncle,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Aflyria,  and  was  received  by 
Cyaxares  in  the  tent  of  the  Aflyria n  king  whom  he  had 
defeated. 

After  thisj  Cyrus  carried  the  war  into  the  countries 
beyond  the  river  Halys,  entered  Cappadocia,  and  fub- 
dued  it  entirely.  From  thence  he  marched  againft 
Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  beat  him  in  the  firft  battle  ; 
then  beiieged  him  in  Sardis  his  capital ;  and  after  a 
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Cyrus,  fiege  of  fourteen  days  obliged  him  to  furrender.  See 
— ..  Croesus.  After  this,  Cyrus  having  almoft  reduced 
all  Afia,  repaffed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  war  upon 
the  Afiyrians.  He  marched  direQdy  to  Babylon,  took 
it,  and  there  prepared  a  palace  for  his  uncle  Cyaxares, 
whether  he  might  retire,  if  at  any  time  he  had  an  in¬ 
clination  to  come  to  Babylon  ;  for  he  was  not  then  in 
the  army.  After  all  thefe  expeditions,  Cyrus  return¬ 
ed  to  his  father  and  mother  into  Pcrfia,  where  they 
were  hill  living  ;  and  going  fome  time  after  to  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  into  Media,  he  married  his  coufin  the 
only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  all  Cyaxares’s  dominions, 
and'  went  with  her  to  Babylon,  from  whence  he  fent 
men  of  the  firfl  rank  and  quality  to  govern  all  the  fe- 
vtral  nations  which  he  had  conquered,  fie  engaged 
again  in  feveral  wars,  and  fubdued  all  the  nations 
v  1  licit  lie  between  Syria  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  70  years,  after  a  reign  of  30  :  but  au¬ 
thors  differ  very  much  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Herodotus,  Juftin,  and  Valerius  Maximus  re¬ 
late,  that  he  died  in  the  war  a  gain  it  the  Scythians  ; 
and  that  falling  into  an  ambufh  which  queen  Tomyris 
had  laid  for  him,  fhe  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off, 
and  call  into  a  veflel  full  of  blood,  faying,  u  Thou  haft 
always  thirfted  after  human  blood,  now  glut  thyfdf 
with  it.”  Diodorus  the  Silician  fays,  that  he  was  ta¬ 
ken  in  an  engagement  and  hanged.  Ctefias  allures  us, 
that  he  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  his 
thigh  :  but  by  Xenophon’s  account  he  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed,  amidft  his  friends  and  fervants  ;  and  certain 
it  is,  that  in  Alexander’s  time  his  monument  was 
fhown  at  Pafagarda  in  Perlia. 

From  all  this,  it  is  eafv  to  conclude  that  we  are  but 
imperfe&ly  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  oi  this  great 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian,  and  deftroyer  of  the 
Chaldean  empire.  We  learn  fewer  particulars  of  it 
from  feripture,  but  then  they  are  more  certain  than 
any  that  we  have  produced.  Daniel  (viii.  3 — 20.) 
in  the  famous  vifion  wherein  God  fliowed  him  the  ruin 
of  feveral  great  emperors,  which  were  to  precede  the 
birth  of  the  Mefiiah,  reprefents  Cyrus  to  us  under  the 
idea  of  “  a  ram,  which  had  two  horns  ;  and  the  two 
horns  were  high,  but  the  one  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  higher  came  up  laft.  This  ram  pufhed 
weft  ward,  and  northward,  and  fouthward,  fo  that  no 
beads  might  ftand  before  him  ;  neither  was  their  any 
that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will,  and  became  great.”  The  ram’s 
two  horn’s  fignify  the  two  empires  which  Cyrus  re¬ 
united  in  his'perfon  ;  that  of  the  Medes,  and  that  of 
the  Perfians.  The  laft  was  greater  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  empire  of  the  Medes:  or  othervvife,  thefe 
two  horns  fignify  the  two  branches  of  Cyrus’s  fuccef- 
fors.  His  fon  Cambyfes  dying,  the  empire  v/as  tranf- 
f/erred  to  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  and  was  conti¬ 
nued  down  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who,  as  Calmet 
thinks,  is  the  great  horn  which  the  lie-goat,  that  de¬ 
notes  Alexander,  run  againll.  In  chap  vii.  5.  Daniel 
compares  Cyrus  to  a  bear,  with  three  ribs  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  to  which  it  was  laid,  “  Arife,  devour  much 
flefh.”  Cyrus  fucceeded  his  father  Cambyfes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  Darius  the  Mede,  by  Xeno¬ 
phon  called  Cyaxares,  and  Aftyages  in  the  apocryphal 
chapter  (xiii.  1.)  of  Daniel,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  and  empire  of  Babvlon,  He  was  monarch  of 
N*  96. 


all  the  Eaft  ;  or  as  he  fpeaks  (  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  2*,  23,  Cyru? 
and  Ezr.  i.  1.  2.)  “  of  all  the  earth,”  when  he  per-  — 
mitted  the  Jew's  to  return  into  their  own  country,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3466,  before  Jefus  Chrift  538. 

The  enemies  of  the  Hebrews',  making  ufe  of  this 
prince’s  afte&ion  to  his  own  religion,  prevailed  with 
him  to  put  a  ftop  by  his  orders  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem  ;  (Ezr.  iv.  y.)  The  pro¬ 
phets  frequently  foretold  the  coming  of  Cyrus  ;  and 
Ifaiah  (xliv.  28.)  has  been  fo  particular  as  to  declare 
his  name  200  years  before  he  was  born.  .  Jofephus 
(Antiq.  1 .11.  c*  2.)  fays,  that  the  Jews  of  Babylon 
fliowed  this  paffage  of  the  prophet  to  Cyrus  ;  and  that 
this  prince,  in  the  edieft  which  he  granted  them  for 
their  return,  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  empire 
of  the  world  from  the  God  of  Ifrad  ;  and  that  the 
fame  God  had  deferibed  him  by  name  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  and  foretold  that  he  fhould  build  a 
temple  to  him  at  Jerufalem.  Cyrus  is  pointed  out  in 
feripture  under  the  name  of  the  righteous  man  and 
the  ihepherd  of  Ifrael,  ( Ifaiah  xli.  2.  10.  xlvi.  n.  and 
xliv.  28.)  Notwithftanding  this,  God  fays  of  him, 

(Ifa.  xlv.  5.)  “  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  haft  not 
known  me.”  And  Jeremiah  calls  Cyrus  and  his  people, 
who  overthrew  the  Babyloniih  empire,  thieves  and  rob¬ 
bers.  The  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  is  clearly  fet 
down  by  the  prophets,  and  may  be  feen  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Babylon  and  Belshazzar.  Archbifhop  Ufher 
fixes  the  birth  of  Cyrus  to  the  year  of  the  world 
3405  ;  his  nril  year  at  Babylon  to  3466,  and  his 
death  to  3475.  The  eaftern  people  will  have  it,  that 
Cyrus  by  the  mother’s  fide  was  defeended  from  fome 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  as  alfo  that  his  wife  was  a 
Jew,  which  is  the  reafon  (fay  they),  that  this  prince 
fo  attached  himfelf  to  the  Jew's,  to  whom  he  was  fo 
nearly  allied. 

Cyrus  II.  was  the  younger  fon  of  Darius  Nothus, 
and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He  w'as  fent  by  his 
father  at  the  age  of  16  to  aflift  the  Lacedemonians 
againft  Athens.  Artaxerxes  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  Nothus  ;  and  Cyru6,  who  was  of  an 
afpiring  foul,*  attempted  to  afTafiinate  him.  He  was 
difeovered,  and  had  been  punifhed  with  death,  had  not 
his  mother  Paryfatis  faved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  by  her  tears  and  intreaties.  .This  eircum- 
ftance  did  not  in  the  leaft  check  the  ambition  of  Cy¬ 
rus  ;  he  was  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  fea-eoafts, 
where  he  fecretly  fomented  rebellion  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretences.  At  laft  he  tbok  the  field 
with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000 
Greeks  under  the  command  of  Clearchus.  Artaxer¬ 
xes  met  him  with  900,000  men  near.  Cunaxa.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody  ;  and  Cyrus  might  have 
perhaps  obtained  the  victory,  had  not  his  uncommon 
ru fhnefs  proved  his  ruin.  It  is  faid  that  the  two  royal 
brothers  met  in  perfon,  and  their  engagement  ended 
in  the  death  of  Cy  1  us,  401  years  before  the  Auguftan 
age.  Artaxerxes  was  fo  anxious  of  its  being  univer- 
faliv  reported  that  his  brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand, 
that  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  fubje&s  for  boafting 
that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks  who  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  obtained  much  glory  in  the 
battle  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  they  remained 
vi&orious  in  the  field  without  a  commander.  They 
were  nvt.  d  feouraged  though  at  the  diftance  of  above 
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yft  600  leagues  from  their  country,  and  furrounded  on 

|(  every  fide  by  a  powerful  enemy.  They  unanimoufly 

tiros.  imited  in  the  ele&ior.  of  commanders,  and  traverfed  all 
Afia,  in  fpite  of  the  continual  attacks  of  the  Perlians  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  truly  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory 
than  the  bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thonfand.  The  jour¬ 
ney  that  they  made  from  the  place  of  their  firll  embar¬ 
kation  till  their  return  has  been  calculated  at  1155 
leagues  performed  in  the  fpace  of  15  months,  including 
all  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  take  reft  and  refrefh- 
ment.  This  retreat  has  been  celebrated  by  Xenophon, 
who  was  one  of  their  leaders,  and  among  the  friends 
and  fnpporters  of  Cyrus. 

CYST,  the  bag  or  tunic  including  all  ineyfted  tu¬ 
mors,  as  the  feirrhus,  atheroma,  fteotoma,  melice- 
res,  &c. 

CYSTIC,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two  arte- 
.  ries  and  two  veins. 

Cystic  duct.  See  Anatomy,  n°97. 

CYTHERA,  orum,  (anc.  geog.)  an  iftand  oppofite 
to  Mallea  a  promontory,  and  to  Boijc  a  town  of  La- 
conica ;  with  a  cognomina!  town,  which  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  port  called  Scandea.  The  ifland  was  facred 
to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  that  goddefs 
exhibited  in  armour  at  Cythera,  as  in  Cyprus,'  Now 
Cerigo.  * 

CYTHEREA,  in  mythology,  the  furname  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  To  called  from  Cytherae  an  ifland,  where  Ihe  had  a 
temple  elleemed  the  moft  ancient  in  Greece,  and  on 
the  ihores  of  which  fhe  was  believed  to  be  borne  by  the 
Zephyrs,  furrounded  by  the  Loves,  the  Tritons,  and 
Nereides,  reclining  in  a  languilhing  pofture  in  a  fea- 
fhell.  They  give  the  name  of  Cytheriades  to  the 
Graces  which  attended  her  on  the  fliore  without  quit¬ 
ting  her,  except  on  thofe  occafions  when  fhe  rather 
chofe  to  be  waited  on  by  the  Pleafures. 

CYTINUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  dodecan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1  ith  or¬ 
der,  Sarnientaceee.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  fuperior ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  antheras  are  16,  and  fefiile  ; 
the  fruit  an  o&olocular  polyfpermous  berry. 

CYTISUS,  tree  trefoil  :  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  or¬ 
der,  Papilionacea .  The  calyx  is  bilabiated,  with  the 
upper  lip  bifid  ;  inferior,  tridentate  ;  the  legumen  at¬ 
tenuated  at  the  bafe.  There  are  1 1  fpecies;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  arc,  1.  The  laburnum,  or  large 
deciduous  cytifus,  hath  a  large  upright  tree-ftem, 
branching  into  a  full- fp reading  head,  20  or  30  feet 
high,  having  fmooth  greenifh  branches,  oblong  oval 
entire  leaves,  growing  by  threes  on  long  (lender  foot- 
ftalks  ;  and  from  the  Tides  of  all  the  branches  nume¬ 
rous  yellow  flowers  colle&ed  into  long  fpikes,  hanging 
loofely  downward,  and  appearing  in  May.  2.  The 
feflilifolius,  often  called  cytifus  fecundus  clujit ,  have  a 
low  ftirubby  ftem  dividing  into  numerous  ere&  brown- 
ifli  branches,  forming  a  bufhy  head  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  growing  by 
threes ;  fome  on  very  ftiort  foot-ltalks,  others  fitting 
clofe  ;  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  fhort  eredl  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June.  3.  The 
nigricans  grows  with  a  fhort  fhrubby  ftem,  dividing 
low  into  many  ereft  (lender  branches,  forming  a  bufhy 
VouV.  Part  II. 
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head  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  oblong,  oval,  trifo-  Cytifus 
hate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  terminating  all  the  1) 
branches  in  upright  fpikes,  appearing  in  July.  4.  The  Cyzicum^ 
hirfutus,  or.  hairy  evergreen  Neapolitan  cytifus,  rifes  J 

with  an  upright  fhrubby  grey  ftem,  fending  out  many 
eredl  greenifh  hairy  branches,  forming  a  fine  head  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall  hairy 
tnfohated  leaves  on  fhort  footftalks,  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches  in  fhort  pendulous 
fpikes,  appearing  in  June.  5.  The  Auftriacus,  Au- 
ftrian,  or  Tartarian  evergreen  cytifus,  hath  a  fhrubby 
ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  greenifh  branches,  form¬ 
ing  a  bufhy  head  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  fmooth 
whitifh-green  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  clofc 
umbellate  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  having  a 
duller  of  leaves  under  each  head.  Thefe  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  May. 

v1 Culture ,  See,  All  the  forts  are  hardy,  and  will  pro¬ 
sper  in  any  common  foil  and  expofure:  though,  as  the 
hirfutus  is  fometimes  affe&ed  by  fevere  froft,  it  fliould 
have  a  dry  foil,  and  a  fomewhat  flickered  fituation. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and 
all  the  culture  they  require  in  the  nurfery  is  to  have 
the  ground  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  dug  annually 
between  the  rows.  Though  they  arc  generally  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  ornamental  fhrubs,  yet  the  firft  fpecies, 
if  originally  trained  to  a  ftem,  and  fuffered  to  Hand, 
wdl  grow  to  the  fize  of  pretty  large  timber  trees. 

They  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the  mountains  of 
Dauphine,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the 
timber  being  very  hard,  and  taking  a  fine  polifh,  is 
frequently  ufed  for  making  chairs,  tables,  bed-fteads, 
and  other  furniture  ;  and  is  faid  to  equal  the  fineft  ma- 
hogony  in  beauty.  A  fpecies  of  cytifus,  called  by 
Linmsus  cytifus  cajan ,  is  known  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  a  native,  by  the  name  of  the  pigeon-pea, 
from  the  feeds  being  the  common  food  of  thefe  birds 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  feeds  are  alfo  fome¬ 
times  ufed  as  food  for  the  human  fpecies ;  and  as  they 
are  of  a  very  binding  quality,  afford  a  wholefome  nou- 
rifhment  during  the  wet  feafon,  when  dyfenteries  are 
fo  frequent. 

CYZICENSjCyzicena,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
were  a  fort  of  magnificent  banqueting-houfes,  always 
looking  towards  the  north,  and  ufually  opening  upon 
gardens. 

They  had  their  name  from  Cyzicus,  a  city  very  con* 
fiderable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings;  fituated  in 
an  ifland  of  Mylia,  bearing  the  fame  name. 

CYZICUM,  or  Cyzicus  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the 
nobleft  cities  of  the  Hither  Afia  ;  fituated  in  a  cogno- 
minal  ifland  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  coaft  of  Mylia  ; 
joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges  (Strabo)  ;  the 
iirft  by  Alexander:  the  city,  a  colony  of  the  Mile* 
fians  (Pliny).  Rendered  famous  by  the  fiege  of  Mi- 
tliridates,  which  was  raifed  by  Lucullus. — The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  made  a  free  people  by  the  Romans,  but  for¬ 
feited  their  freedom  under  Tiberius.  It  was  adorned 
with  a  citadel  and  walls  round  it ;  had  a  port  and 
marble  towers ;  and  three  magazines,  one  for  arms, 
another  for  warlike  engines,  and  a  third  for  corn. 

Cyziceni,  the  people  ;  noted  by  the  ancients  for  their 
timidity  and  effeminacy  :  hence  the  proverb  in  Zeno- 
dotus  and  others,  Tin&ura  Cyzenica,  applied  to  perfons 
guilty  of  an  indecency  through  fear :  but  Stateres  Cy~ 
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Czack-  %tcenty  tiummi  Cvziceni ,  denote  things  executed  to  per- 

Cz™.’  feaion- 

Y— ^  CZACKTHURN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 

Auftria,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  It  is  feat- 
ed  between  the  rivers  Drave  and  Muhir,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  19.  N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

CZAR,  a  title  of  honour,  affumed  by  the  grand- 
dukes,  or,  as  they  are  now  ftyled  emperors  of  Ruffia. 

The  natives  pronounce  it  tzar ,  or  zaar ;  and  this,  by 
corruption  (it  has  been  fancied)  from  Cafar  “  em¬ 
peror, ”  from  fome  imagined  relation  to  the  Roman 
emperors.  But  this  etymology  does  not  feem  correCL 
When  the  czar  Peter  formally  required  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  courts  an  acknowledgement  of  his  imperial  titles, 
and  that  the  appellation  of  Emperor  fhonld  never  be 
omitted,  there  was  great  difficulty  made  about  it, 
efpecially  at  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  which  occafioned 
him  to  produce  the  famous  letter,  written  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  tongue,  from  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
to  Vaffili  Ivanovitch,  confirming  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offenfive  and  defenfive  againft  Sigifmond  king  of  Po¬ 
land.  In  this  difpatch,  which  is  dated' Auguft  the 
4th,  1514,  and  is  ratified  with  the  feal  of  the  golden- 
bull,  Maximilian  addreffes  Vaffili  by  calling  him  Kayjer 
and  Herrfcher  aller  Ruffen  ;  “  emperor  and  ruler  of  all 
the  Ruffias.”  But  independently  of  this  document, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  courts,  in 
their  intercourfe  with  that  of  Mofcow,  ftyled  the  fo- 
vereigns  indifcriminately  Great  Duke ,  Czar,  and  Em¬ 
peror .  With  refpeCl  to  England  in  particular,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  Chancellor’s  Account  of  Ruffia,  fo 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  Ivan  Vaffilie- 
vitch  II.  is  called  Lord  and  Emperor  of  all  Rujfia;  and 
in  the  Englifh  difpatches,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  that  of  Anne,  he  is  generally  addreffed  under  the 
fame  appellation.  When  the  European  powers,  how¬ 
ever,  ftyled  the  tzar  Emperor  of  Mufcovy,  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  give  him  a  title  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  but 
they  beftowed  upon  him  that  appellation  as  upon 
an  Aiiatic  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner  as.,  we 
now  fay  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan.  When 
Peter,  therefore,  determined  to  affume  the  title  of  em¬ 
peror,  lie  found  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  had 
been,  conferred  upon  his  predecefibrs  by  moft  of  the 
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European  powers  ;  yet  when  he  was  defirous  of  affix-  Czajfo, 
ing  to.  the  term  the  European  fenfe,  it  was  confidered  || 
as  an  innovation,  and  was  productive  of  more  nego-  Czon> 
tiations  than  would  have  been  requifite  for  the  termi-  grodt* 
nation  of  the  moft  important  ftate  affair.  At  the  ^ 
fame  time  it  occafioned  a  curious  controverfy  among 
the  learned,,  concerning  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
titles  by  which  the  monarchsof  this  country  have  been 
diftinguifhed.  From  their  refearches,  it  appeared  that 
the  early  fovereigns  of  Ruffia  were  called  great  duke, 
and  that  Vaffili  Ivanovitch  was  probably  the  ftrft  who 
ftyled  himfelf  tzar ,  an  expreffion  which  in  the  Sclavonian 
language  fignifies  king;  and  that  his  fucceffors  continued 
to  bear  within  their  own  dominions  that  title  as  the 
moft  honourable  appellation,  until  Peter  the  Great  ftrft 
took  that  of  Povelitel  or  emperor.  After  many  delays 
and  obje&ions,  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  con- 
fented,  about  the  year  1722,  to  addrefs  the  fovereign 
of  Ruffia  with  the  title  of  Emperor;  without  prejudice, 
neverthelefs,  to  tha  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

.  CZASL  AU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name.  Here  is  the  higheft  tower 
in  all  Bohemia  ;  and  near  this  place  the  king  of  Pruffia 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Auftrians  in  1742.  It  is 
leated  on  the  river  Crudenka,  in  E.  Long.  15.  33. 

N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

CZENSTOKOW,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Cracovia,  with  a  fort,  in  which  they  keep  a 
rich  treafure,  called  “  the  treafure  of  the  virgin  Ma¬ 
ry.”  The  pilgrims  flock  hither  fo  much  for  the  fake 
of  a  convent  near  it,  that  it  is  called  the  Loretto  of 
Poland.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river  in  Warte* 

E.  Long.  19.  15.  N.  Lat.  50  48. 

CZERNIC,  a  town  of  Carniola,  in  Auftria,  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  12.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  lake ;  for  a  particular  defcription  of  which  fee 
the  article  Circhnitzer. 

CZERNIKOU,  a  considerable  town  of  Mufcovy,. 
and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Dezna*  in  E.  Long.  32.  13. 

N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

CZONGRODT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Teiffe  and  Keres.  E.  Long.  20. 

57.  N.  Lat.  46.  50. 
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THE  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
9  third  confonant. 

Grammarians  generally  reckon  D  among  the 
lingual  letters,  as  fuppofing  the  tongue  to  have  the 
principal  fhare  in  the  pronunciation  thereof;  though  the 
Abbot  de  Dangeau  feems  to  have  reafon  in  making  it 
a  palate  letter.  The  letter  D  is  the  fourth  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin 
alphabets ;  in  the  five  firft  of  which  languages  it  has 
the  fame  name,  though  fomewhat  differently  fpoke, 
r.  g.  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Daleth ,  in  Syriac  Doleth , 
and  in  Greek  Delta . 

The  form  of  our  D  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  La¬ 
tins,  as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  medals  and  inferip- 
tions;  and  the  Latin  D  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  a, 
rounded  a  little,  by  making  it  quicker  and  at  two 
ftrokes.  The  A  of  the  Greeks,  again,  is  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  chara&er  of  the  Hebrew  Daleth ;  which 
form  it  dill  retains,  as  is  fliown  by  the  Jefuit  Souciet, 
in  his  Difiertation  on  the  Samaritan  Medals. 

D  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifyingj£u<?  hundred ; 
which  arifes  hence,  that,  in  the  Gothic  chara&ers,  the 
'D  is  half  the  M,  which  fignifies  a  thoufand .  Hence 
the  verfe, 

Lit  era  D  velut  A  quingentos fignificabit. 

A  dafh  added  a-top,  I),  denotes  it  to  Hand  for  five 
thoufand. 

Ufed  as  an  abbreviation*  it  has  various  fignificationss 
thus  D  Hands  for  DoCtor  ;  as,  M.  D.  for  DoClor  of 
Medicine  ;  D.  T.  DoClor  of  Theology ;  D.  D,  im¬ 
plies  Doftor  of  Divinity,  or  u  dono  dedit D.  D.  D. 
is  ufed  for  “  dat,  dicat,  dedicat and  D.  D.  D.  D.  for 
if  dignum  Deo  donum  dedit. 

DAB,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Pleuronectes. 

DABUL,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Cambaye,  on  a  navigable  river.  It  was  formerly  very 
flourifhing,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  It  belongs  to 
the  Poituguefe,  and  its  trade  confifts  principally  in  pep¬ 
per  and  fait  E.  Long.  73.  55.  N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

DACCA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben¬ 
gal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  89.  10. 
N.  Lat.  24.  o. — The  advantages  of  the  fituation  of 
this  place,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  round  it,  have 
long  fince  made  it  the  centre  of  an  extenlive  commerce. 
The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadavad  are  furnifhed  from 
thence  with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  con- 
fumption.  They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent  on 
the  fpot  to  fuperintend  the  manufa&ure  of  them  ;  and 
he  has  an  authority,  independent  of  the  magiftrate, 
over  the  brokers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  and  all  the 
workmen  whofe  bufinefs  has  any  relation  to  the  objeCl 
of  his*  commifiion.  Tliefe  unhappy  people  are  forbid¬ 
den,  under  pecuniary  and  corporal  penalties,  to  fell,  to 
any  perfqn  whatever,  a  piece  exceeding  the  value  of 
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three  guineas  !  nor  can  they,  but  by  dint  of  money,  re¬ 
lieve  themfelves  from  this  oppreflion. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  Europeans 
treat  with  the  Moorifti  brokers  fettled  upon  the  fpot, 
and  appointed  by  the  government.  They  Iikewife  lend 
their  name  to  the  individuals  of  their  own  nation,  as 
well  as  to  Indians  and  Armenians  living  in  their  fettle- 
ments,  who,  without  this  precaution,  would  infallibly 
be  plundered.  The  Moors  themfelves,  in  their  private 
tranfaClions,  fometimes  avail  themfelves  of  the  fame  pre¬ 
tence,  that  they  may  pay  only  two,  inftead  of  five  per 
cent .  A  diftin&ion  is  obferved,  in  their  contraCls,  be¬ 
tween  the  cottons  that  are  befpoke  and  thofe  which  the 
weaver  ventures,  in  fome  places,  to  manufa&ure  on  his 
own  account.  The  length,  the  number  of  threads,  and 
the  price,  of  the  former  are  fixed  :  nothing  further  than 
the  commifiion  for  the  latter  is  ftipulated,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  to  enter  into  the  fame  detail.  Thofe  na* 
tions  that  make  a  point  of  having  fine  goods,  take  pro¬ 
per  meafures  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  advance  mo¬ 
ney  to  their  workmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  weavers,  who  in  general  have  but  little  employ¬ 
ment  at  that  time,  perform  their  work  with  Iefs  hurry 
than  in  the  months  of  O&ober,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  demand  is  prefiing. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached,  and 
others  half-bleached.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  this 
cuftom  might  be  altered.  It  is  very  common  to  fee 
cottons  that  look  very  beautiful,  go  off  in  the  bleach¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  manufacturers  and  brokers  forefee 
how  they  will  turn  out ;  but  the  Europeans  have  not 
fo  exquifite  a  touch,  nor  fuch  an  experienced  eye  to 
difeern  this.  It  is  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  India, 
that  cottons,  of  what  kind  foever  they  are,  can  never 
be  well  bleached  and  prepared  but  in  the  place  where 
they  are  manufactured.  If  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  get  damage  before  they  are  fhipped  for  Europe, 
they  muft  be  fent  back  to  the  places  from  whence  they 
came. 

DACE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Cyprinus. 

This  fifh  is  extremely  common  in  our  rivers,  and 
gives  the  expert  angler  great  diverfion.  The  dace  will 
bite  at  any  fly  ;  but  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  fond  of 
the  ftone  caddis,^  or  May-fly,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
latter  end  of  April  and  the  whole  month  of  May. 
Great  quantities  of  thefe  may  be  gathered  among  the 
reeds  of  fedges  by  the  watcr-fide  ;  and  on  the  hawthorn 
buffies  near  the  waters.  Thefe  are  a  large  and  hand* 
fome  bait ;  but  as  they  laft  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  year 
in  feafon,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  ant-fly.  Of  thefe 
the  black  ones  found  in  large  mole-hills  or  ant-hills 
are  the  beft.  Thefe  may  be  kept  alive  a  long  time  in  a 
bottle,  with  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  hill,  and  fome 
roots  of  grafs  ;  and  they  are  in  feafon  throughout  the 
months  of  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September.  The 
beft  feafon  of  all  is  when  they  fwarm,  which  is  in  the 
4M  2  end 
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Da  chaw  eqd  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  and  they  may 
Daaer>  be  kept  many  months  in  a  veflel  wafhed  out  with  a  fo- 
lution  of  honey  in  water,  even  longer  than  with  the 
earth  and  grafs-roots  in  the  vial ;  though  that  is  the 
moft  convenient  method  with  a  fmall  parcel  taken 
for  one  day’s  fifKing.  In  warm  weather  this  fifh  very 
feldom  refufes  a  fly  at  the  top  of  the  water  ;  but 
at  other  times  he  muft  have  the  bait  funk  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  bottom.  The  winter  fifhing  for 
dace  requires  a  very  different  bait :  this  is  a  white  mag¬ 
got  with  a  reddifh  head,  which  is  the  produce  of  the 
eggs  of  the  beetle,  and  is  turned  up  with  the  plough 
in  great  abundance,  A  parcel  of  thefe  put  in  any  vef- 
fel,  with  the  earth  they  were  taken  in,  will  keep  many 
months,  and  are  an  excellent  bait.  Small  dace  may  be 
put  into  a  glafs  jar  with  frefh  water  ;  and  there  prefer- 
ved  alive  for  a  long  time,  if  the  water  is  properly  chan¬ 
ged.  They  have  been  obferved  to  eat  nothing  but  the 
animalcula  of  the  water.  The}'  will  grow  very  tame 
be  degrees. 

DACHAW,  a  town  of  Bavaria  in  Germany.  It  is 
pretty  large,  well  built,  and  featedon  a  mountain,  near 
the  river  Amber.  Here  the  eleclor  has  a  palace  and 
fine  gardens.  E.  Long.  11.  30.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

DACIA  (anc.  geog. ),  a  country  which  Trajan, 
who  reduced  it  to  a  province,  joined  to  Moefia  by  an 
admirable  bridge.  This  country  lies  extended  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  the 
river  Tibi  feus,  quite  to  the  north  bend  of  the  Danube; 
io  as  to  extend  thence  in  a  diredl  line  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  and  to  the  Euxine ;  on  the  nortli-fide 
next  the  Carpates,  terminated  by  the  river  Hierafus, 
now  the  Truth  ;  on  the  weft  by  theTibifcus  or  Teifs; 
comprifing  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  all  Traiifylvania 
2nd  Walachia,  and  a  part  of  Moldavia.  Dacif  the 
people  ;  a  name  which  Strabo  takes  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Davi  of  Comedies  :  neighbours,  on  the  weft, 
to  the  Getae ;  an  appellation  common  alfo  in  Come¬ 
dies.  Jofephus  mentions  a  fet  of  religious  men  among 
the  Daci,  whom  .he  calls  PUJii,  and  compares  with  the 
EfTeni ;  of  thefe  Plifti  no  other  author  makes  any  men¬ 
tion.  Dacicus ,  the  epithet;  affumed  by  fome  em¬ 
perors,  (Juvenal.)  There  was  a  Dacia  Aureliani,  a 
part  of  Illyricum,  which  was  divided  into  the  eaftern 
and  weflern ;  Sirmium  being  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
and  Sardica  of  the  former.  But  this  belongs  to  the 
lower  age. 

DACIER  (Andrew),  born  at  Caflres  in  Upper 
Languedoc,  1651,  had  a  great  genius  and  inclination 
for  learning,  and  fludiea  at  Saumur  under  Tannegui 
le  Fevre,  then  engaged  in  the  infliu&ion  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  proved  afterwards  an  honour  to  her  fex.  This 
gave  rife  to  that  mutual  tendernefs  which  a  marriage 
of  40  years  could  never  weaken  in  them.  The  duke  of 
Mcntaufier  hearing  of  his  merit,  put  him  in  the  lift  of 
commentators  for  the  life  of  the  dauphin,  and  enga¬ 
ged  him  in  an  edition  of  Pompeius  Feftus,  which  he 
puhliflied  in  1681.  His  edition  of  Horace  printed  at 
Paris  in  10  vols  in  i2mo,  and  his  other  works,  raifed 
him  a  great  reputation.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  inferiptions  in  1695.  When  the  hi- 
flory  of  Louis  XIV.  by  medals  was  finifhed,  he  was 
chofen  to  prefent  it  to  his  majefty  ;  who  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  it,  fettled  upon 
him  a  penfion  of  2000  iivres,  and  appointed  him  keep- 
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er  of  the  books  of  the  king’s  clofet  in  the  Louvre. 
When  that  poll  was  united  to  that  of  library-keeper  to 
the  king,  he  was  not  only  continued  in  the  privileges  oL 
his  place  during  life,  but  the  furvivance  was  granted  to 
his  wife,  a  favour  of  which  there  had  been  no  inftance 
before.  But  the  death  of  Madam  Dacier  in  1720,  ren¬ 
dered  this  grant,  which  was  fo  honourable  to  her,  in- 
efFtdlual.  He  died  September  18.  1722,  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  throat.  I11  his  manners,  fentiments,  and  the  whole 
of  his  condudt,  he  was  a  complete  model  of  that  ancient 
philofophy  of  which  he  was  fo  great  an  admirer,  and 
which  he  improved  by  the  rules  and  principles  ofChri- 
ftianity.  * 

Dacier  (Anne),  daughter  of  Tannegui  le  Fevre, 
profeflbr  of  Greek  at  Saumur  in  France.  She  early 
fhowed  a  fine  genius,  which  her  father  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  fatisfadlion.  After  her  father’s  death 
flie  went  to  Paris,  whither  her  fame  had  already  reach¬ 
ed  ;  flie  was  then  preparing  an  edition  of  Callimachus, 
which  fhe'  puhliflied  in  1674.  Having  fhown  fome 
flieets  of  it  to  Mr  Huet,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and 
to  feveral  other  men  of  learning  at  the  court,  the  work 
was  fo  highly  admired,  that  the  duke  of  Montaufier 
made  a  propofal  to  her  of  pubiifhing  feveral  Latin  au¬ 
thors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  She  reje&ed  this  pro- 
pofal  at  firft,  as  a  talk  to  which  file  was  not  equal. 
But  the  duke  infilled  upon  it ;  fo  that  at  laft  he  gain¬ 
ed  her  confent ;  upon  which  Ihe  undertook  an  edition 
of  Florus,  publifhed  in  (674.  Her  reputation  being 
now’  fpread  over  all  Europe,  Chriftina  queen  of  Swe¬ 
den  ordered  count  Kouigfmark  to  make  her  a  compli¬ 
ment  in  her  name  :  upon  which  Mademoifellc  le  Fevre 
fent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter,  with  her  edition  of  Flo¬ 
rus :  to  which  her  majefty  wrote  an  obliging  anfvver; 
and  not  long  after  fent  her  another  letter,  to  perfuade 
her  to  abandon  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  made  her 
confide rable  ofFers  to  fettle  at  her  court.  In  1683-  fhe 
married  Mi  Dacier  ;  and  foon  after  declared  her  defign 
to  the  duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bilhop  of  Meaux  of 
reconciling  herfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  flie 
had  entertained  for  fome  time  :  but  as  Mr  Dacier  wag 
not  yet  convinced  of  reaionablenefs  of  iuch  a 
change,  they  retired  to  Cafties  in  1684,  where  they 
had  a  fmall  eftate,  in  order  to  examine  the  points  of 
controverfy  between  the  Proteftants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  at  laft  determined  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  made  their  public  abjuration  in  1685.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  the  king  gave  both  hufband  and  wife  marks 
of  his  favour.  In  1693,  (he  applied  herfelf  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  fon  and  daughter,  who  made  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  progrefs  :  the  fon  died  in  1  694,  and  the  daughter 
became  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Longchamp.  She  had 
another  daughter,  who  had  united  in  her  all  the  virtues 
and  accompliftiments  that  could  adorn  the  fex  ;  but  fhe 
died  at  18.  Her  mother  has  immortalized  her  me¬ 
mory  in  the  preface  to  her  tranflation  of  the  Iliad. 
Madam  Dacier  was  in  a  very  infirm  flate  of  health  the 
two  laft  years  of  her  life  ;  and  died,  after  a  very  pain¬ 
ful  ficknefs,  Auguft '17.  1720,  aged  69.  She  was  re¬ 
markable  for  her  firmnefs,  generofity,  equality  of  tem^ 
per,  and  piety. 

DACTYL,  daSlylus ,  a  foot  irr  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  confiding  of  a  long  fyllable,  followed  by  t\Vo 
fhort  ones  :  as  carmine. 

Some  fay  it  is  derived  from  Sctxrvxos ,  «  a  finger,” 
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aAylus  becaufe  it  is  divided  into  three  joints,  the  fiift  of  which 
||  is  longer  than  the  other  two. 
jadtylic.  'phe  dadtyl  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Dionylius  or  Bacchus,  who  delivered  oracles  in  this 
meafure  at  Delphos,  before  Apollo.  The  Greeks  call 
it  troKiTiKoc.  The  da£tyl  and  fpondcc  are  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  poetical  feet  ;  as  being  the  mca- 
fures  ufed  in  heroic  verfe,  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
Thefe  two  are  of  equal  time,  but  not  equal  motion. 
The  fpondee  has  an  even,  ftrong,  and  fkady  pace, 
like  a  trot  :  the  da£tyl  refembles  the  nimbler  ftrokes 
of  a  gallop. 

Dactylus  was  alfo  a  fort  of  dance  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  chiefly  performed,  Hefychiu?  obferves, 
by  the  athletie. 

Dactyls  alfo  denote  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree, 
more  ufually  called  dates . 

DACTYL  I  1  d  All  ;  the  Fingers  of  Mount  Ida . 
Concerning  thefe,  Pagan  theology  and  fable  give  very 
different  accounts.  The  Cretans  paid  divine  worfhip 
to  them,  as  thofe  who  had  nurfed  and  brought  up  the 
god  Jupiter  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  the 
fame  as  the  Corybantes  and  Curetes.  Neverthelefs 
Strabo  makes  them  different;  and  fays,  that  the  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Phrygia  was,  that  “  Curetes  and  Corybantes 
were  defeended  from  the  Da&yli  Idcei:  that  there  were 
originally  an  hundred  men  in  the  ifland,  who  were  call¬ 
ed  Daflyti  I  dm ;  from  whom  fprang  nine  Curetes,  and 
each  of  thefe  nine  produced  ten  men,  as  many  as  the 
fingers  of  a  man’s  two  hands;  and  that  this  gave  the 
name  to  the  anceftors  of  the  Dadlyli  Idaei.”  He  re¬ 
lates  another  opinion,  which  is,  that  there  were  but 
five  Da&yli  Idsei ;  who,  according  to  Sophocles,  were 
the  inventors  of  iron:  that  thefe  five  brothers  had  five 
fillers,  and  that  from  this  number  they  took  the  name 
°f fingers  cf  mount  Ida ,  becaufe  they  were  in  number 
ten  ;  and  that  they  worked  at  the  foot  of  this  moun¬ 
tain.  Diodorus  Siculus  reports  the  matter  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently.  Pie  fays  “  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
of  Crete  were  the  Da£tyli  Idsei,  who  had  their  refi- 
dence  on  mount  Ida  :  that  fome  faid  they  were  an 
hundred  ;  others  only  five,  in  number  equal  to  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  a  man’s  hand,  whence  they  had  the  name  of 
Daftyli :  that  they  were  magicians,  and  addicted  to 
myllical  ceremonies  :  that  Orpheus  was  their  difciple, 
and  carried  their  myfieries  into  Greece  :  that  the  Dac- 
tyli  invented  the  ufe  of  iron  and  fire,  and  that  they 
had  been  recompenced  with  divine  honours.” 

Diomedes  the  Grammarian  fays,  The  Daftyli  Idaei 
were  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Cybele:  called  Idal ,  becaufe 
that  goddefs  was  chiefly  worfhipped  on  mount  Ida  in 
Phrygia  ;  and  Dafiyh,  becaufe  that,  to  prevent  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  infant  Jupiter,  whom  Cybele 
had  committed  to  their  cuftody,  they  ufed  to  fing  cer¬ 
tain  verfes  of  their  own  invention,  in  the  Dactylic 
meafure.  See  Curetes  and  Corybantes. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to 
da&yls. 

Anciently,  there  were  da&ylic  as  well  as  fpondaic 
flutes,  tibia  dattylica.  The  da&ylic  flutes  confiflcd  of 
unequal  intervals;  as  the  dadlylic  foot  does  of  unequal 
meafures. 

Dactylic  Verfes  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  in  a 
da&yl  inftead  of  a  fpondee  ;  as  fpondaic  verfes  are 
thofe  which  have  a  fpondee  in  the  fifth  foot  inftead 
tfa  dadlyL 


An  inftance  of  a  dadlylic  verfe  we  have  in  Virgil: 

Bis  patriot  ccc'vhrs  inanus  •'  quin  brut  ' nus  omnia 
Pu,  Icgerait  oculis - — /En.  vi.  33. 

DACTYLIOMANCT,  Dactyliomantia,  a  fort  v 
of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a  ring.  The 
word  is  compoied  of  the  Greek  “  ring,”  of 

Sooitvko;  “  finger,”  and  “  divination.” 

Dadlyliomancy  confifled  principally  in  holding  a  ring, 
fufpended  by  a  fine  thread,  over  a  round  table,  on  the 
edge  whereof  were  made  divers  marks  with  the  twen¬ 
ty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  ring  in  fhaking, 
or  vibrating  over  the  table,  Hopped  over  certain  of  the 
letters,  which,  being  joined  together,  compofed  the 
anfwer  required.  But  the  operation  was  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremonies ;  for 
firft  the  ring  was  to  be  confeerated  with  a  great  deal 
of  myftery  :  the  perfon  who  held  it  was  to  be  clad  in 
linen  garments  to  the  very  Ihocs  ;  his  head  was  to  be 
fhaved  ail  round  ;  and  in  his  hand  lie  was  to  hold  ver¬ 
vain.  And  before  he  proceeded  011  any  thing,  the 
gods  were  firft  to  be  appealed  by  a  formulary  ol  pray¬ 
ers,  &c.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  the  prjoeefs  at 
large  in  his  29th  book. 

DACTYLIS,  Cock’s-foot  grass  :  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  elafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramlna .  The  calyx  is  bivalved  and  com- 
prefled,  with  the  one  valve  longer  than  the  other,, 
carinated,  or  having  the  rachis  prominent  and  fharp. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  cynofuioides  or  fmooth 
coek’s-foot  grafs,  and  the  glonieratus  or  rough  cock’s 
foot  grafs.  Both  are  natives  of  Britain  :  the  firft 
grows  in  marfhy  places,  and  the  latter  is  common  in 
meadows  and  pafture-grounds.  This  la  ft  is  eat  by 
liorfes,  fheep,  and  goats;  but  refufed  by  cows. 

DACTYLUS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  the  Pholas. 

DADUCHI,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Ceres.  That 
goddefs  having  loft  her  daughter  Proferpine,  fay  my- 
thologifts,  began  to  make  fearch  for  her  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  night.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  dark, 
file  lighted  a  torch,  and  thus  fet  forth  on  her  travels 
throughout  the  world  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  Aie 
is  always  feen  reprefented  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her 
hand.  On  this  account,  and  in  commemoration  of 
this  pretended  exploit,  it  became  a  cuftom  for  the 
priefts,  at  the  feafts  and  facrificcs  of  this  goddefs,  to 
run  about  in  the  temple,  with  torches  after  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  one  of  them  took  a  lighted  torch  from  off  the 
altar,  and  holding  it  with  his  hand,  ran  with  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  temple,  where  he  gave  it  to  another, 
faying  to  him,  Tibi  trado  :  this  fecund  ran  after  tin* 
like  manner  to  another  part  of  the  temple,  and  gave, 
it  to  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  From  this  cere¬ 
mony  the  priefts  became  denominated  daduchi , 
q .  d.  u  torch-bearers  from  •*'«$■,  “  an  un£tuotis  refi- 
nous  wood,  as  pine,  fir,  &c.”  whereof  the  ancients 
made  torches;  and  “  I  have,  I  hold.” — The  Atln* 
nians  alfo  gave  the  name  deduchus  to  the  high-prielt  of 
Hercules. 

DiEDALA,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia,  where 
Daedalus  was  buried,  according  to  Pliny. — Alfo  two 
feftivals  in  Boeotia,  fo  called  ;  one  of  them  obferved 
at  Alalcomenos  by  the  Platieans  in  a  large  grove,  where 
they  expofed  in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled  flefh,  and. 
carefully  obferved  whether  the  crows  that  came  to 
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TtecUla,  prey  upon  them  ditedled  their  flight.  All  the  trees 
t>axlalu$.  ^  Up0n  which  any  of  thefe  birds  alighted  were  imme- 
diately  cut  down,  and  with  them  ftatues  were  made, 
called  Dadala ,  in  honour  of  Daedalus.  The  other  fef- 
tival  was  of  a  more  folemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated 
every  60  years  by  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  the  intermiflion  of  the  fmaller  feftivals, 
for  that  number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Pla- 
taeans.  Fourteen  of  the  ftatues  called  Dadala  were 
diftributed  by  lot  among  the  Plataeans,  Lebadaeans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thefpians,  Thebans,  Ta- 
nagraeans,  and  Chaeroneans,  becaufe  they  had  effected 
a  reconciliation  among  the  Platasans,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  recalled  from  exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes 
was  reftored  by  Callander  the  fon  of  Antipater. 
During  this  feftival  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  aeeompariied  a  ftatue  which  was  dreffed  in  fe¬ 
male  garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotes.  This 
procefiion  was  attended  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithaeron 
by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  places  afiigned 
them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar  of  fquare  pieces  of  wood 
cemented  together  like  Hones  was  ere&ed,  and  upon 
it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of  combuftible  mate¬ 
rials.  Afterwards  a  bull  was  facri  freed  to  Jupiter,  and 
an  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Bceotia,  and  by  the  moil  opulent  that  attend¬ 
ed.  The  poorefl  citizens  offered  fmall  cattle;  and  all 
thefe  oblations,  together  with  the  Daedala,  were  thrown 
into  the  common  heap  and  fet  on  fire,  and  totally  redu¬ 
ced  to  afhes.  They  originated  in  this  :  When  Juno, 
after  a  quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Euboea, 
and  refufed  to  return  to  his  b^d,  the  god,  anxious 
for  her  return,  went  to  confult  Cithaeron  king  of 
Plataea,  to  And  fome  effectual  meafure  to  break  her 
obftinacy.  Cithaeron  advifed  him  to  drefs  a  ftatue  in 
woman’s  apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a  chariot,  and  pub- 
lickly  to  report  it  was  Plataea  the  daughter  of  Afopus, 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  The  advice  was  fol¬ 
lowed;  and  Juno,  informed  of  her  hufband’s  future  mar¬ 
riage,  repaired  in  hafte  to  meet  the  chariot,  and  was 
eafily  united  to  him,  when  flie  difeovered  the  artful 
meafureshe  made  ufe  of  to  effedl  a  reconciliation, 
DJEDALUS,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Eupalamus,  de¬ 
fended  from  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  was 
the  moft  ingenious  artift  of  his  age;  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  wedge,  and  many 
other  mechanieal  inftruments,  and  the  fails  of  fhips. 
He  made  ftatues  which  moved  of  themfelves,  and  feem- 
ed  to  be  endowed  with  life.  Talus  his  filler’s  fon 
promifed  to  be  as  great  as  himfdf  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  inventions ;  and  therefore  from  envy  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.  After  the 
murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  his  fon  Icarus, 
fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  Minos  king  of  the 
country  gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  Daedalus  made 
a  famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  aflifted  Pafiphae 
the  queen,  to  gratify  her  unnatural  pafiion  for  a  bull. 
For  this  adtion  Daedalus  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth  which  he  had  conftrudted.  Here  he  made  him- 
felf  wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully  fitted 
them  to  his  body  and  that  of  his  fon,  who  was  the 
companion  of  his  confinement.  They  took  their  flight 
in  the  air  from  Crete;  but  the  heat  of  the  fun  melted 
the  wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whole  flight  was  too 


high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean  which 
from  him  has  been  called  the  Jcarlan  Sea .  The  father 
by  a  proper  management  of  his  wings  alighted  at 
Cumae,  where  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence 
directed  his  courfe  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingenuity  in 
Sicily,  which  ftill  exifted  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus.  He  was  difpatched  by  Cocalus,  who  was  afraid 
of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  declared  war  againft 
him  becaufe  he  had  given  an  afylum  to  Daedalus.  The 
flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  with  wings  is  explain¬ 
ed  by  obferving  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fails,  whieh 
in  his  age  might  pafsat  a  diftance  for  wings.  He  lived 
1400  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  There  were  two 
flatuaries  of  the  fame  name;  one  of  Sicyon  fon  of 
Patroclus  ;  the  other  a  native  of  Bithynia. 

DJEMON  Aatfitav,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  fpirits  or  genii,  which  they  fay  appeared  to 
men,  either  to  do  them  fervice  or  to  hurt  them. 

The  Greek  word  is  derived  (according  to 

Plato,  in  his  Cratylus,  p.  398.  ed.  Serrani ,  vol.  i.)  from 
“  knowing  or  intelligent;”  but  according  to 
others  from  fcciopcci,  <<  to  diftribute,”  (fee  the  Scholiaft 
on  Homer,  IL  i.  ver.  121 ).  Either  of  thefe  deriva¬ 
tions  agrees  with  the  office  aferibed  to  daemons  by  the 
ancient  heathens,  as  the  fpirit  intrufted  with  the  in- 
fpedlion  and  government  of  mankind.  For,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  philofophers,  daemons  held  a  middle  rank 
between  the  celeitial  gods  and  men  on  earth,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  all  intercourfe  between  them  ;  conveying  the 
addreffes  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  benefits 
to  men.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  ce- 
leftial  divinities  did  not  themfelves  interpofe  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  but  committed  the  entire  adminiftration 
of  the  government  of  this  lower  world  to  thefe  fubal- 
tern  deities  :  Neque  etihn  pro  majejlate  deutrt  caleftium  fue- 
rit ,  h<zc  curare $  (  Apuleius  de  deo  Socratis,  p.  677^.  Cunc- 
ta  cadejlium  olimtate ,  numine  &  author  it  ate,  fed  damonum 
obfequio ,  opera,  iff  minijlerio  fieri  arbitrandum  ejl ;  ( Id* 
p.  675.^  Hence  they  became  the  objects  of  divine 
worfhip.  “  If  idols  are  nothing fays  Celfus  ( apud  Ori- 
gen  cant.  Celf.YLb.vin.  p.  393. ),  “what  harm  can  there  be 
to  join  in  the  public  feftivals  l  If  they  are  daemons,  then 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  gods,  in  whom  we  are  to 
confide,  and  to  whom  we  ftiould  offer  facrifices  and 
prayers,  to  render  them  propitious.” 

Several  of  the  heathen  philofophers  held,  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  daemons  ;  that  fome  of  them 
were  fpiritual  fubftances  of  a  more  noble  origin 
than  the  human  race,  and  that  others  had  once  been 
men. 

But  thofe  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate 
objects  of  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  amongft  the  ancient 
nations  were  human  fpirits,  fucli  as  were  believed  to 
become  daemons  or  deities  after  their  departure  from 
their  bodies.  Plutarch  teaches  ( Vit.  Romul.  p.  36. 
ed.  Paris)  “that  according  to  a  divine  nature  andju- 
ftice,  the  fouls  of  virtuous  men  are  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  daemons  ;  and  that  from  daemons,  if  they  are 
properly  purified,  they  tux  exalted  into  gods,  not  by 
any  political  mftitution,  but  according  to  right  reafon.” 
The  fame  author  fays  in  another  place  [de  If  &  Ofir. 
p.  361.),  “  that  Ills  and  Oliris  were,  for  their  virtue, 
changed  from  good  daemons  into  gods,  as  were  Her¬ 
cules 
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miomac.  cules  and  Bacchus  afterwards,  receiving  the  united  ho-  upon  men  and  beafls, 
J  nours  both  of  gods  and  daemons.”  Hefiod  and  other 
poets-- who  have  recorded  the  ancient  liiftory  or  tradi¬ 
tions  on  which  the  public  faith  and  worfhip  were  foun¬ 
ded,  aflert,  that  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  very  good,  became  daemons  after  death, 
and  difpenfers  of  good  things  to  mankind. 

Though  (Union  is  often  ufed  in  a  general  fenfe  as 
equivalent  to  a  deity  ;  and  is  accordingly  applied  to 
fate  or  fortune,  or  whatever  elfe  was  regarded  as  a  god: 
yet  thofe  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate  ob¬ 
jects  of  divine  worfhip  amongft  the  heathens  were  hu- 
man/pirits;  as  is  fhown  in  Farmer  on  Miracles,  chap.  iii. 
ft  ft.  2. 

The  word  daemon  is  ufed  indifferently  in  a  good  and 
in  a  bad  fenfe.  In  the  former  fenfe,  it  was  very  com¬ 
monly  ufed  among  the  ancient  heathens.  “  We  mull 
not  (fays  Menander)  think  any  dasmon  to  be  evil, 
hurtful  to  a  good  life,  but  every  god  to  be  good.” 

Neverthelefs,  thofe  are  certainly  miilaken  who  affirm, 
that  daemon  never  fignifies  an  evil  being  till  after  the 
times  of  Chrift.  Pythagoras  held  daemons  who  fent 
difeafes  to  men  and  cattle  (Diogen.  Laert .  Fit.  Py  - 
thagor.  p.  514.  ed.  Amjlel. )  Zaleucus,  in  his  preface 
to  his  Laws  \apud  Stobaum ,  Serm.  42.)  fuppoies  that 
an  evil  daemon  might  be  prefent  with  a  man,  to  influ¬ 
ence  him  to  injustice.  The  daemons  of  Empedocles 
were  evil  fpirits,  and  exiles  from  heaven  ;  (Plutarch, 
ry  <Tuv  favultak  m).  And  in  his  life  of  Dion 
(p-  958)  he  fays,  “  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  evil  and  mifchievous  daemons,  out  of  envy  and 
hatred  to  good  men,  oppofe  whatever  they  do.”  Scarce 
did  any  opinion  more  generally  prevail  in  ancient  times 
than  this,  viz.  that  as  the  departed  fouls  of  good  men 
became  good  daemons,  fo  the  departed  fouls  of  bad 
men  became  evil  daemons. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  by  daemons  we 
are  to  underhand  devils ,  in  the  Septuagint  verfion  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  Others  think  the  word  is  in  that 
verfion  certainly  applied  to  the  ghofts  of  fuch  dead  men 
as  the  heathens  deified,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  Pf.  cvi.  37. 

That  daemon  often  bears  the  fame  meaning  in.  the  New 
Te  lament,  and  particularly  in  Aftsxvii.  18.  1  Cor.  x. 

21.  1  Tim.  iv.  I.  Rev.  ix.  13.  is  fhown  at  large  by 
Mr  Jofeph  Mede  (  Works,  p.  623,  et  feq .)  That  the 
word  is  applied  always  to  human  fpirits  in  the  New 
Teftament,  Mr  Farmer  has  attempted  to  ffiow  in  his 
Effay  on  Demoniacs,  p.  208,  et  feq .  As  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  daemon  in  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  it  is  ufed  by  them  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was 
by  the  heathen  philofophers,  efpecially  the  latter  Pla- 
tonifts  ;  that  is,  fometimes  for  departed  human  fpirits, 
and  at  other  times  for  fuch  fpirits  as  had  never  inha¬ 
bited  human  bodies.  In  the  fathers,  indeed,  the  word 
is  more  commonly  taken  in  an  evil  fenfe,  than  in  the 
ancient  philofophers.  Befides  the  two  forementioned 
kinds  of  daemons,  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  ancient  phi¬ 
lofophers,  held  a  third,  viz.,  fuch  as  fprang  from  the 
congrefs  of  fuperior  beings  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

In  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  thefe  were  the  world 
kind  of  daemons^ 

Different  orders  of  demons  had  different  Rations  and 
employments  affigned  them  by  the  ancients.  Good 
daemons  were  confidered  as  the  authors  of  good  to 
mankind ;  evil.dsemons  brought  innumerable  evils  both 
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Amongft  evil  daemons  there  Daemom’ac. 1 
was  a  great  dillinftion  with  refpeft:  to  the  offices  af- 
figned  them  ;  fome  compelled  men  to  wickednefs* 
others  {Emulated  them  to  madnefs.  See  Demoniac. 

Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  daemon  of  So¬ 
crates.  He  pretended  to  his  friends  and  difciples,  and 
even  declared  to  the  world,  that  a  friendly  fpirit, 
whom  he  called  his  daemon ,  directed,  him  how  to  aft  on 
every  important  occafion  in  his  life,  and  reftrained  him 
from  imprudence  of  conduft. 

Iri  contemplating  the  charafter  of  this  great  philo- 
fopher,  while  we  admire  him  as  the  nobleft  pattern 
of  virtue  and  moral  wifdom  that  appeared  in  the  hea¬ 
then  world,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  whether 
what  he  gave  out  concerning  his  dremon  were  a  trick 
of  impoilure,  or  the  reverie  of  a  heated  imagination, 
or  a  fober  and  true  account  of  a  favour  which  heaven 
vieiigrred  to  confer  on  fo  extraordinary  a  man. 

To  afeertain  in  this  cafe  the  objeft  (of  our  inqui¬ 
ries,  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  as  the  fuperficial  think¬ 
er  may  be  apt  to  imagine.  When  we  confider  the 
dignity  of  fentiment  and  fimplicity  of  manners  which 
Socrates  difplayed  through  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life,  we  cannot  readily  bring  ourfelve3  to  think  that 
he  could  be  capable  of  fuch  a  trick  of  impoilure.  No¬ 
thing  of  the  wildnefs  of  an  enthufrall  appears  in  his 
charafter  ;  the  modefty  of  his  pretenfions,  and  the 
refpeft  which  in  his  converfation  and  conduft  he  uni¬ 
formly.  tellified  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  focial  life, 
fufficiently  prove  that  he  was  free  from  the  influence 
of  blind  enthufiafm  :  we  cannot  infer,  therefore,  that, 
like  the  altronomer  in  Raffelas,  he  was  deceived  with 
refpeft  to  his  daemon  by  an  overheated  imagination. 

It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  believe*  that  God  would  dif- 
tinguilh  an  heathen  in  fo  eminent  a  manner,  and  yet 
leave  him  uninffrufted  in  the  principles  of  true  reli¬ 
gion.  Surely,  if  ever  fcepticifm  be  reafonable,  it  mull, 
be  in  fuch  matters  as  the  prefent.. 

Yet,  if  it  be  Hill  infilled,  that  fome  one  of  thefe 
three  notions  concerning  the  dasmon  of  Socrates  muff 
be  more  probable  than  the  others ;  we  would  rather 
elleem  Socrates  an  enthuiiaft  in  this  inllance,  than 
degrade  him  to  the  bafe  charafter  of  an  impoltor,  or 
fuppofe  that  a  fpi ritual  being  aftually  revealed  him- 
felf  to  the  philofopher,  and  condefcended  to  become 
his  conftant  attendant  and  counfellor.  People  are  of¬ 
ten  under  the  influence  of  an  over-heated  imagination 
with  regard  to  fome  one  thing,  and  cool  and  fober  as 
to  every  thing  elfe.  ^ 

DAlMONIAC  (from  daemon ),  a  human  being  whofe  Definition, 
volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are  overpowered 
and  reftrained,  and  his  body  poffeffed  and  aftuated, 
by  fome  created  fpiritual  being  of  fuperior  power. 

Such  feeins  to  be  the  determinate  fenfe  of  the  word;  Depute 
but  it  is  difputed  whether  any  of  mankind  ever  were  concerning- 
in  this  unfortunate  condition.  daunoni- 

It  is.  generally  agreed,  that  neither  good  nor  evil  acs' 
fpirits  are  known  to  exert  fuch  authority  at  prefent 
over  the  human  race  :  but  in  the  ancient  heathen 
world,  and  among  the  Jews,  particularly  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour,  evil  fpirits,  at  leaft,  are  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  more  troublefome.  3- 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined,  that  their  dei-Notions  of 
ties,  to  reveal  future  events,  frequently  entered  into  thcrGree^s 
the  prophet  or  prophetefs  who  was  confulted,  over-^.^r^g^ 
4,  powered  poffeilion.b  ’ 
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•$n*momae  powered  tlieir  faculties,  and  uttered  r^fponfes  with 
their  organs  of  fpeech.  Apollo  was  believed  to  enter 
into  the  Pythonefs,  and  to  didlate  the  prophetic  an- 
fvvers  received  by  thofe  who  confulted  her.  Other 
oracles  befides  that  of  Delphi  were  fuppofed  to  unfold 
futurity  by  the  fame  machinery.  And  in  various 
other  cafes,  either  malignant  daemons  or  benevolent 
deities  were  thought  to  enter  into  and  to  actuate 
human  beings.  The  Ay  m phatici ,  the  Cerruti ,  the  Larvati, 
of  the  Romans,  were  all  of  this  defeription  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  by  the  life  of  the  word  fhow  that 

they  referred  to  this  caufe  the  origin  of  madnefs. 
Among  the  ancient  heathens,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  iuperior 
beings  entered  occafionally  into  men,  overpowered  the 
faculties  of  their  minds,  and  actuated  their  bodily  or¬ 
gans.  They  might  imagine  that  this  happened  in  in- 
itances  in  which  the  effects  were  owing  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  different  caufes ;  but  an  opinion  fo  generally 
prevalent  had  furely  fome  plaufible  foundation. 

The  Jews  too,  if  we  may  trull  the  facred  writings 
or  Jofephus,  appear  to  have  believed  in  demoniacal 
pofTefiion.  The  cafe  of  Saul  may  be  recollected  as 
one  among  many  in  which  fuperior  created  beings 
were  believed  by  the  Jews  to  exert  in  this  manner 
their  influence  over  human  life.  The  general  tenor 
of  their  hiflory  and  language,  and  their  dodlrines  con¬ 
cerning  good  and  evil  fpirits,  prove  the  opinion  of  de¬ 
moniacal  pofiefiion  to  have  been  welt  known  and  ge- 
5  nerally  received  among  them. 

Of  mankind  Jn  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  it  would  appear  that 

In  fheneI.al  demoniacal  pofTeffion  was  very  frequent  among  the 
of  our  Sa^5  Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Many  were  the 
evil  fpirits  whom  Jefus  is  related  in  the  gofpels  to 
have  ejected  from  patients  that  were  brought  unto  him 
as  pofiefied  and  tormented  by  thofe  malevolent  de¬ 
mons.  His  apoflles  too,  and  the  firfl  Chriftians,  who 
were  moll  adlive  and  fuccefsful  in  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity,  appear  to  have  often  exerted  the  mira¬ 
culous  powers  with  which  they  were  endowed  on  fi- 
milar  occafions.  The  demons  difplayed  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  malevolence  which  fufliciently  diflin- 
guiflied  them  from  human  beings :  and  the  language 
in  which  the  demoniacs  are  mentioned,  and  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  fentiments  aferibed  to  them  in  the  New 
Teflament,  fhow  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apo'ltles  did 
not  confider  the  idea  of  demoniacal  pofTefiion  as  being 
merely  a  vulgar  error  concerning  the  origin  of  a  diftafe 
or  difeafes  produced  by  natural  caufes. 

The  more  enlightened  cannot  always  avoid  the  ufe 
Chrift  and  of  metaphorical  modes  of  exprefiion  ;  which  though 
founded  upon  error,  yet  have  been  fo  eftablifhed  in 
believed.76  language  by  the  influence  of  cuflom,  that  they  cannot 
be  fuddenly  difmified.  When  we  read  in  the  book  of 
Jofhua,  that  the  fun  on  a  certain  occafion  flood  Hill, 
to  allow  that  hero  time  to  complete  a  vidlory ;  we 
eafily  find  an  excufe  for  the  condudl  of  the  facred  hi- 
florian,  in  accommodating  his  narrative  to  the  popular 
ideas  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  relative  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  all  fimilar  inflances,  we  do 
not  complain  much  of  the  ufe  of  a  fingle  phrafe,  ori¬ 
ginally  introduced  by  the  prevalence  of  fome  ground- 
lefs  opinion,  the  falfity  of  which  is  well  known  to  the 
writer. 

But  in  deferiptions  of  characters,  in  the  narration  of 
N“97. 
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fa£ls,  and  in  the  laying  down  of  fyftems  of  doctrine,  Damn"; 
we  require  different  rules  to  be  obferved.  Should  any  C-* 
perfon,  in  compliance  with  popular  opinions,  talk  in 
lerious  language  of  the  exigence,  difpofitions,  decla¬ 
rations,  and  adtions  of  a  race  of  beings  whom  he  knew 
to  be  abfolutely  fabulous,  we  furely  could  not  praife 
him  for  candid  integrity:  we  mufl  fuppofe  him  to  be 
either  exulting  in  irony  over  the  weak  credulity  of 
thofe  around  him,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  weak- 
nels,  with  the  difhonefly  and  the  felfifh  views  of  an 
impofior.  And  if  he  himfelf  fhould  pretend  to  any 
connexion  with  this  imaginary  fyllem  of  beings;  and 
fhould  claim,  in  coufequence  of  his  connection  with 
them,  particular  honours  from  his  contemporaries; 
whatever  might  be  the  dignity  of  his  charadter  in  all 
other  refpedls,  nobody  could  hefitate  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  brand  him  as  an  impoftor  of  the  bafell  cha- 
radler. 

Precifely  in  this  light  mud  we  regard  the  conduct 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoflles,  if  the  idea  of  demo¬ 
niacal  pofTeffion  were  to  be  confidered  merely  as  a  vul¬ 
gar  error.  They  talked  and  acted  as  if  they  believed 
that  evil  fpirits  had  adlually  entered  into  thofe  who 
were  brought  to  them  as  pofiefied  with  devils,  and 
as  if  thofe  fpirits  were  adlually  expelled  by  their  au¬ 
thority  out  of  the  unhappy  perfons  whom  they  had 
pofiefied.  They  expected,  they  demanded  too,  to 
have  their  profefiions  and  declarations  believed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  performing  fuch  mighty  works,  and 
to  be  honoured  as  having  thus  triumphed  over  the 
powers  of  hell.  The  reality  of  daemoniacal  pofTeffion 
Hands  upon  the  fame  evidence  with  the  gofpel  fyflem  in 

Seneral-  .  ;  .  doflrinc 

Neither  is  there  any  thing  abfurd  or  unreafonable  in 

this  dodtrine.  It  does  not  appear  to  eontradicl  thofe 
ideas  which  the  general  appearances  of  nature  and  the 
feries  of  events  fuggefl  concerning  the  benevolence 
and  wifdom  of  the  Deity,  and  the  counfels  by  which 
he  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  univerfe.  We  often 
fancy  ourfelves  able  to  comprehend  things  to  which 
our  underflanding  is  wholly  inadequate  :  we  perfuade 
ourfelves,  at  times,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  works 
of  the  Deity  mufl  be  well  known  to  us,  and  that  his 
defigns  mult  always  be  fuch  as  we  can  fathom.  Wc 
are  then  ready,  whenever  any  difficulty  arifes  to  us,  in 
confidering  the  condudl  of  Providence,  to  model  things 
accoiding  to  our  own  ideas;  to  deny  that  the  Deity 
can  pofiibly  be  the  author  of  things  which  we  caniiot 
reconcile ;  and  to  affert,  that  he  mufl  adl  on  every  occa¬ 
fion  in  a  manner  confiflent  with  our  narrow  views. 

This  is  the  pride  of  reafon  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  fug- 
gefled  the  ftrongefl  objedlions  that  have  been  at  any 
time  urged  again fl  the  reality  of  daemoniacal  pofief- 
fion.  But  the  Deity  may  furely  connedl  one  order  of 
his  creatures  with  another.  We  perceive  mutual  re¬ 
lations  and  a  beautiful  connedlion  to  prevail  through 
all  that  part  of  nature  which  falls  within  the  fphere 
of  our  obfervation.  The  inferior  animals  are  con- 
nedled  with  mankind,  and  fubjedled  to  their  autho¬ 
rity,  not  only  in  inflances  in  which  it  is  exerted  fo* 
their  advantage,  but  even  where  it  is  tyrannically  abu- 
fed  to  their  deitrudlion.  Among  the  evils  to  which 
mankind  have  been  fubjedled,  why  might  not  their 
being  liable  to  daemoniacal  pofTeffion  be  one  ?  While 
the  Supreme  Being  retains  the  fovereignty  of  the 

univerfe, 
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iMionnc.  univerfe,  he  may  employ  whatever  agents  he  thinks 
'  y  proper  in  the  execution  of  his  purpofes:  he  may  either 
commiflion  an  angel  or  let  loofe  a  devil ;  as  well  as 
bend  the  human  will,  or  communicate  any  particular 
impulfe  to  matter. 

All  that  revelation  makes  known,  all’ that  human 
reafon  can  conje&ure,  concerning  the  exidence  of  va¬ 
rious  orders  of  fpiritual  beings,  good  and  bad,  is 
perfectly  confident  with,  and  even  favourable  to,  the 
doctrine  of  daemoniacal  poffeflion.  It  was  generally 
believed  through  the  ancient  heathen  world  ;  it  was 
equally  well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  equally  refpe&ed 
by  them  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Tedament  in 
fuch  language,  and  fucli  narratives  are  related  concern¬ 
ing  it,  that  the  gofpels  cannot  well  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  pieces  of  impolture,  and  Jefus 
Chrid  mud  be  confidered  as  a  man  who  difhonedly 
took  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  his 
contemporaries,  if  this  do6Inne  be  nothing  but  a  vulgar 
error  ,*  it  teaches  nothing  inconfident  with  the  general 
condudt  of  Providence  ;  it  is  not  the  caution  of  philo- 
fophy,  but  the  pride  of  reafon,  that  fuggedsobje&ions 
g  againd  this  do&rine. 

foments  Thofe,  again,  who  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  angels 
the  An-  or  devns  have  ever  intermeddled  fo  much  with  the 
concerns  of  human  life,  urge  a  number  of  fpecious  ar¬ 
guments  in  cppofition  to  thefe. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  fay  they,  did  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  reality  cf  demoniacal  podefiion.  They 
dRomans  fuPP°^d  that  Spiritual  beings  did  at  times  enter  into 
ipofed  the  fons  or  daughters  of  men,  and  didinguifh  them- 
:moniacal  felves  in  that  fituation  by  capricious  freaks,  deeds  of 
“l"’  wanton  mifchief,  or  prophetic  enunciations.  But  in 
flanks  fhe  inftances  in  which  they  fuppofed  this  to  happen*  it 
*n:adnefs,is  evident  that  no  fuch  thing  took  place.  Their  ac- 
c.  counts  of  the  date  and  conduct  of  thofe  perfons  whom 
they  believed  to  be  poffefled  in  this  fupernatural  man¬ 
ner,  fhow  plainly  that  what  they  afcribed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  demons  were  merely  the  effects  of  natural 
difeafes.  Whatever  they  relate  concerning  the  larvati , 
the  cerriti,  and  the  lymphatic i,  fhows  that  thefe  were 
merely  people  difordeied  in  mind,  in  the  fame  unfor¬ 
tunate  fituation  with  thofe  madmen  and  idiots  and 
melancholy  pei  fons  whom  we  have  among  our  felves. 
Fedus  dtfcnbes  the  Larvati  as  being  furicfi  et  metite 
moti .  Horace  fays, 

Hellade  percujfd,  Marius  cum  pr a  dpi  tat  fe, 

Cerritus  fuit  Y 

Plato,  in  his  Sim  ecus,  fays,  iwovg  (fscTrUrat  /uu  vlnw? 

ivSfoux,  orbovc.  Lucian  deferibes  dasmoniacs  as  lunatic, 
and  as  flaring  with  their  eyes,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  being  fpeechlefs. 

It  appears  ftill  more  evidently,  that  all  the  perfons 
fpoken  of  as  poflefred  with  devils  in  the  New  Tef¬ 
tament,  were  either  mad  or  epileptic,  and  precifely 
in  the  fame  condition  with  the  madmen  and  epileptics 
of  modern  times.  The  Jews,  among  other  reproaches 
which  they  threw  out  againd  our  Saviour,  faid,  He 
hath  a  devils  and  is  mad;  why  hear  ye  him  ?  The  ex- 
preliions  he  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad ,  were  certainly  ufed 
on  this  occafion  as  fynonymous.  With  all  their  vi¬ 
rulence,  they  would  not  furely  aferibe  to  him  at  once 
two  things  that  were  inconfident  and  contradiidory. 

*1  hofe  who  thought  more  favourably  of  the  chai  adler 
of  Jefus,  afferted  concerning  his  difeourfes,  in  reply  to 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 
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his  adverfanes,  Thefe  are  not  the  words  of  him  that  hath  Demoniac* 
a  daemon ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  hefpoke  in  a  more  ra-  " v 
tional  manner  than  a  madman  could  be  expedfed  to  fpeak. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  afcribed  to  the  influence  of 
daemons,  not  only  that  fpecies  of  madnefs  in  which  the 
patient  is  raving  and  furious ,  but  alfo  melancholy  mad¬ 
nefs.  Of  John,  who  fecluded  himfelf  from  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  and  was  diAmguifhed  for  abdincncc 
and  a&s  of  mortification,  they  faid,  He  hath  a  daemon . 

The  youth,  whofe  father,  applied  to  Jefus  to  free  him 
from  an  evil  fpirit,  deferibing  his  unhappy  condition 
in  thefe  words,  Have  mercy  on  my  fon ,  for  he  is  lunatic 
and  fore  vexed  with  a  daemon ;  for  oft  times  he  falleth  into 
the  fire,  and  oft  into  the  water ,  was  plainly  epileptic. 

Every  thing  indeed  that  is  related  in  the  New  Ttda- 
ment  concerning  daemoniacs,  proves  that  they  were 
people  affedled  with  fuch  natural  difeafes  as  are  far 
from  being  uncommon  among  mankinckin  the  prefent 
age.  When  the  fymptoms  of  the  diforders  cured  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  apodles  as  cafes  of  demoniacal 
poffeflion,  correfpond  fo  exa&ly  with  thofe  of  difeafes 
well  known  as  natural  in  the  prefent  age,  it  would  be 
abfnrd  to  impute  them  to  a.  fupernatural  caufe.  It  is 
much  more  confident  with  common  fenfe  and  found 
philofophy  to  fuppofe,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apo¬ 
dles  wifely,  and  with  that  condefcendon  to  the  weak¬ 
nefs  and  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfed, 
which  fo  eminently  didinguifhed  the  character  of  the 
Author  of  our  holy  religion,  and  mud  always  be  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  the  chaia&er  of  the  true  Chridian, 
adopted  the  vulgar  language  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  unfor¬ 
tunate  perfons  who  were  groundlefsly  imagined  to  be 
poffefled  writh  daemons,  though  they  well  knew  the 
notions  which  ,  had  given  rife  to  fuch  modes  of  ex- 
predion  to  be  ill-founded,  than  to  imagine  that  dif¬ 
eafes,  which  arife  at  prefent  from  natural  caufes,  were 
produced  in  days  of  old  by  the  intervention  of  dae¬ 
mons,  or.  that  evil  fpirits  dill  continue  to  enter  into 
mankind  in  all  cafes  of  madnefs,  melancholy,  or  epi- 
lepfy. 

Befides,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fuffleient  reafon  for 
receiving  any  do&rine  as  true,  that  it  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  received  through  the  world.  Error,  like' an  epi¬ 
demical  difeafe,  is  communicated  from  one  to  another. 

In  certain  circumdances,  too,  the  influence  of  imagi¬ 
nation  predominates,  and  redrains  the  exertions  of 
reafon.  Many  falfe  opinions  have  extended  their  in¬ 
fluence  through  a  very  wide  circle,  and  maintained  it 
long..  On  every  fuch  occafion  as  the  prefent,  there¬ 
fore,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  not  fo  much  how  gene¬ 
rally  any  opinion  has  been  received,  or  how  long  it 
has  prevailed,  as  from  what  caufes  it  has  originated, 
and  on  what  evidence  it  reds. 

When  we  contemplate  the  frame  of  nature,  we  be¬ 
hold  a  grand  and  beautiful  fimplicity  prevailing  thro*  lT 
the  whole  :  Notwithdanding  its  immenfe  extent,  and  Inference 
though  it  contains  fuch  numberlefs  diverfities  of  being;  from  the] 
yet  the  fl.mpled  machine  condriuded  by  human  ait  anaIo*T  °f 
does  not  difplay  eafier  fimplicity, or  an  happier  connec- 11 
tion  of  parts.  We  may  therefore  venture  to  draw  an 
inference,  by  analogy,  from  what  is  ohfervable 'of  the 
otder.  of  nature,  in  general  to  the  prefent  cafe.  To 
permit  evil  fpirits  to  intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of 
human  life,  would  be  to  break  through  that  order  which 
the  Deity  appears  to  have  eftabliflied  through  his 
4  N  works  1 
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works ;  it  would  be  to  introduce  a  degree  of  confu- 
fion  unworthy  of  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence. 

Such  are  the  moft  rational  arguments  that  have  been 
urged  on  both  fides  in  this  controverfy.  Perhaps  the 
dcemonianifts  have  the  flronger  probabilities  on  their 
fide  ;  but  we  will  not  prefume  to  take  upon  ourfelves 
the  office  of  arbitrators  in  the  difpute. 

DEMONIACS,  in  church-hiftoiy,  a  branch  of 
the  Anabaptilts;  whofe  diftinguifhing  tenet  is,  that  the 
devils  {half  be  faved  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
DAFFODIL.  See  Narcissus. 

D AGNO,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in  Albania, 
With  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  diftria  of 
Ducagini,  and  is  feated  on  the  rivers  Drino  and  Nero, 
near  their  confluence.  It  is  »  5  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Scu¬ 
tari,  and  15  north-eaft  of  Alefllo.  E.  Long.  19.  48. 

N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

DAGO,  or  Dagho,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
on  the  coaft  of  Livonia,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland 
and  Riga.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and .  may  be 
about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  nothing  con- 
fiderable  but  two  caftles,  called  Dagger-wort  and  Paden . 
E.  Long.  22.  30.  N.  Lat.  58.  48. 

DAGON,  the  falfe  god  of  Aflidod  *,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it,  Azotus.  He  is  commonly  reprefented 
as  a  monfter,  half  man  and  half  fiih  ;  whence  molt 
learned  men  derive  his  name  from  the  Hebrew  dag , 
which  fignifies  “  a  fifh.”  Thofe  who  make  him  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  bread-corn,  derive  his  name  from  the 
Hebrew  Dag  an, which  fignifies frumentum ;  whence  Philo 
Biblius  calls  him  Jupiter  Aratrius . 

This  deity  continued  to  have  a  temple  at  Afhdod 
during  all  the  ages  of  idolatry  to  the  time  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  :  for  the  author  of  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees 
tells  us,  that  “  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabees,  having 
beaten  the  army  of  Apollonius,  Demetrius’s  general, 
they  fled  to  Azotus,  and  entered  into  Bethdagon  (the 
temple  of  tlieir  idol) ;  but  that  Jonathan  fet  fire  to 
Azotus,  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  all  thoftr 
who  were  fled  into  it.” 

Dagon,  according  to  fome,  was  the  fame  with  Ju¬ 
piter,  according  to  others  Saturn,  according  to  others 
Venus,  and  according  to  mod  Neptune. 

DAHGESTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  bounded  by 
Circafiia  on  the  north,  by  the  CafpianISea  on  the  eaft, 
by  Chit-vein  a  province  of  Periia  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Georgia  on  the  weft.  Its  chief  towns  are  Tarku  and 
Derbent,  both  fitnated  on  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

DAHOME,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  to  the  notth  of  Whidali,  or  Fida.  The  king 
of  this  country  conquered  Whidah,  and  very  much  dif- 
turbed  the  flave-trade  of  the  Europeans. 

DAILLE  (John),  a  Proteftant  miniftcr  near  Pa¬ 
ris,  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  1 7th 
century,  and  was  the  moft  efteemed  by  the  Catholics 
of  all  the  controveriial  writers  among  the  Proteftants. 
He  was  tutor  to  two  of  the  grandfons  of  the  illuftrious 
Xvlr  Du  Pleflis  Mornai.  Mr  Daille  having  lived  14 
years  with  fo  excellent  a  mailer,  travelled  into  Italy 
with  his  two  pupils  :  one  of  them  died  abroad  ;  with 
the  other  lie  faw  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flan¬ 
ders,  Holland,  and  England,  and  returned  in  1621. 
He  was  received  minifter  in  1623,  and  firft  exercifed 
his  office  in  the  family  of  Mr  Du  Plcffis  Mornai )  but 
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this  did  not  laft  long,  for  that  lord  died  foon  after. 
The  memoirs  of  this  great  man  employed  Mr  Daille 
the  following  year.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  mini- 
fter  of  the  church  of  Samar,  and  in  1626  removed  to 
Paris.  He  fpent  all  the  reft  of  his  life  in  the  fervice 
of  this  laft  church,  and  compofed  feveral  works.  His 
firft  piece  was  his  mafterpiece,  and  an  excellent  work. 
Of  the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers,  printed  1631.  It  is  a  ftrong 
chain  of  reafoning,  which  forms  a  moral  demonftration 
again  ft  thofe  who  would  have  religious  difputes  de¬ 
cided  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  He  died  in  1670, 
aged  77. 

DAIRI,  or  Dairo,  in  the  hiftory  of  Japan,  is  the 
fovereign  pontiff  of  the  Japanefe  ;  or,  according  to- 
Kcempfer,  the  hereditary  eccleiiaftical  monarch  of  Ja¬ 
pan.  In  effe&,  the  empire  of  Japan  is  at  prefent  un¬ 
der  two  fovereigns,  viz.  an  eccleiiaftical  one  called  the 
dairo,  and  a  fecular  one  who  bears  the  title  of  hilo. 
The  laft  is  the  emperor,  and  the  former  the  oracle  of 
the  religion  of  the  country. 

DAIRY,  in  rural  affairs,  a  place  appropriated  for 
the  management  of  milk,  and  the  making  of  butter, 
cheefe,  8c c.  See  Butter,  Cheese,  See. 

The  dairy-houfe  ihould  always  be  kept  in  the  neateft 
order,  and  fo  fituated  as  that  the  windows  or  lattices 
never  front  the  fouth,  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weft.  Lat¬ 
tices  are  alfo  to  be  preferred  to  windows,  as  they  ad¬ 
mit  a  more  free  circulation  of  the  air  than  glazed 
lights  pofiibly  can  do.  It  has  been  obje&ed,  that  they 
admit  cold  air  in  winter  and  the,  fun  in  fummer ;  but 
the  remedy  is  eafilv  obtained,  by  making  a  frame  the 
fize  of  or  fome  what  larger  than  the  lattice,  and  coriftruc- 
ting  it  fo  as  to  Aide  backward  and  forward  at  pleafure. 
Packthread  {trained  acrofs  this  frame,  and  oiled  cap 
paper  palled  thereon,  will  admit  the  light,  and  keep 
out  the  fun  andwind. 

It  is  hardly  pofiible  in  the  fummer  to  keep  a  dairy- 
houfe  too  cool;  on  which  account  none  Ihould  be  fitua¬ 
ted  far  from  a  good  fpring  or  current  of  water.  They 
fhould  be  neatly  paved  either  with  red  brick  or  fmooth 
hard  Hone;  and  laid  with  a  proper  defeent,  fo  that  no 
water  may  lodge.  This  pavement  Ihould  be  well  wash¬ 
ed  in  the  fummer  every  day,  and  all  the  utenfils  be¬ 
longing  to  the  dairy  Ihould  be  kept  perfe&ly  clean. 
Nor  fhould  we  ever  fuffer  the  churns  to  be  fealded  in 
the  dairy,  as  the  fleam  that  arifes  from  hot  water  will' 
injure  the  milk.  Nor  fhould  cheefe  be  kept  therein,- 
nor  rennet  “for  making  cheefe,  nor  a  cheefe-prefs  be 
fixed  in  a  dairy,  as  the  whey  and  curd  will  diffufe  their 
acidity  throughout  the  room. 

The  proper  receptacles  for  milk  are  earthen  pans, 
or  wooden  vats  or  trundles  ;  but  none  of  thefe  fhould 
be  lined  with  lead,  a6  that  mineral  certainly  contains  a 
poifonous  quality,  and  may  in  fome  degree  affe£l  the 
milk:  but  if  people  are  fo  obflinate  as  to  perfift  in* 
ufmg  them,  they  fhould  never  forget  to  feald  them,, 
ferub  them  well  with  fait  and  water,  and  to  dry  them 
thoroughly,  before  they  depofite  the  milk  therein.. 
Indeed  all  the  utenfils  fhould  be  cleaned  in  like  manner 
before  they  are  ufed  ;  and  if  after  this  they  in  the  leaft 
degree  fmell  four,  they  mail  undergo  a  fecond  ferub- 
bing  before  they  are  fit  for  ufe. 

DA  KIR,  in  our  flatutes,  is  ufed  for  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  laft  of  hides.  According  to  the  ftatute  of 
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ri  Hen.  III.  Dc  ccmpoftfione ponderum  mmfurarum,  a  the  French  in  1672,  who  demolifhed  the  fortifications.  D’  Vlem. 
lafl  of  hides  confifts  of  twenty  dakirs,  and  every  dakir  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bervine,  five  miles  north-eaft  bert  , 
of  ten  hides.  But  by  1  Jac.  cap.  33.  one  laft  of  hides  of  Liege.  E.  Long.  5.  59.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  Dalton, 

or  Ikins  is  twelve  dozen.  See  Dicker.  D’ALEMBERT.  See  Alembert.  *— — y-»— > 

DAIS,  in  botany.  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  DALEN  (Cornelius  Van),  an  eminent  engraver, 

belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  who  flouriihed  about  the  year  1 640.  He  was  a  native  of 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 1 11  order,  V eprecula.  Holland  ;  but  under  what  mailer  he  learned  the  art  of 
The  involucrum  i8  tetraphyllous;  the  corolla  quadriiid  engraving,  is  uncertain.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  pro- 
or  quinquefid;  the  fruit  a  monofpermous  berry.  per  judgment  of  his  merit  j  for  fometimes  his  prints 

DAISY.  See  Bellis.  referable  thofe  of  Cornelius  Vifcher,  of  Lucas  Votler- 

DALACA,  an  Hand  of  the  Red  Sea,  over-againft  man,  of  P.  Pontius,  of  Bolfwert,  and  other  mailers, 
the  coalt  of  Abex,  about  72  miles  in  length  and  15  in  A  fet  of  antique  ftatues,  engraved  by  him,  are  in  a 
breadth.  It  is  very  fertile,  populous,  and  remarkable  bold,  free  flyle,  as  if  founded  upon  that  of  Goltzius  ; 
for  a  pearl  filhery.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  and  others,  again,  feem  imitations  of  that  of  Francis  Poilly, 
great  enemies  to  the  Mahometans.  There  is  a  town  In  all  thefe  different  manners  he  has  fucceeded  ;  and 
of  the  fame  name  feated  over-againft  Abaffia.  they  plainly  manifeft  the  great  command  he  had  with 

DALBERGIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  ofian-  his  graver,  for  he  worked  with  that  inftrument  only, 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  He  engraved  a  great  variety  of  portraits,  fome  of 
There  are  two  filaments  or  ftamina  quadrifid  at  top.  which  are  very  valuable,  and  form  the  beft  as  well  as 
The  fruit  is  pedicellatcd,  not  gaping,  leguminous,  the  larger  part  of  Ins  works. 

membrano-comprefl'ed,  and  bearing  feeds.  DALKEITH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid-Lotluan, 

DA  LEA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  hx  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Edinburgh  ;  W.  Long.  2.  2c. 
north  by  Dalecarlia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Wermeland  N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
and  the  lake  Wener,  on  the  fouth  by  Gothland,  and  on  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  has  here  a  noble  houfe  and 
the  north  by  Norway  and  the  fea.  extenlive  parks.  In  this  houfe,  which  at  the  time  was 

DALEBURG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  and  capital  of  the  head-quarters  of  General  Monk,  the  reftoration 
the  province  of  Dalia,  feated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  of  Charles  II.  was  planned.— The  Duke’s  eldeft  foil 
the  lake  Wener,  50  miles  north  of  Gottenburg.  E.  has  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  Here  is  a  confider- 
Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  59.  O.  able  market  weekly  on  Thurfdays,  which  fupplies  in 

DALECARLIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  fo  called  Part  both  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow. 
from  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  it  lies,  near  DALMATIA,  a  province  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
Norway.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  they  the  north  by  Bofma,  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of Ve- 
call  valleys i  and  is  about  175  miles  in  length  and  100  nice,  on  the  eaft  by  Servia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Mor¬ 
in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  mountains,  which  abound  in  lachia.  Spalatio  is  the  capital  of  that  part  belonging 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  pro-  to  the  Venetians ;  and  Raguza,  of  a  republic  of  that 
digious  depth.  The  towns  are  very  fmall,  and  Idra  is  name ;  the  T.  urks  have  a  tliiid,  wliofe  capital  is  Herze- 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are  rough,  robuft,  and  govina.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  foil  fruitful; 
warlike  ;  and  all  the  great  revolutions  in  Sweden  had  and  it  abounds  in  wine,  coin,  and  oil.  ^ 
their  rife  in  this  province.  The  river  rifes  in  the  Dof-  DAL  I  ON,  a  town  of  Lancafhire,  in  England.  It 
rine  mountains;  and,  running  foutli-eaft  thro’  the  pro-  is  feated  on  the  fpring-head  of  a  river,  in  a  champaign 
vince,  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Bothnia.  country,  not  far  from  the  fea  ;  and  the  ancient  cattle 

DALECHAMP  (James),  a  phyftcian  in  Norman-  is  made  ufe  of  to  keep  the  records,  and  prifoners  for 
dy,  in  the  1 6th  century',  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  Plants,  debt  in  the  liberty  of  Fumes.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N. 
and  was  well  Ikilled  in  polite  learning.  He  wrote  notes  Lat.  54. 

on  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  and  tranflatecf  Athenaeus  Dalton  (John),  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine  and  poet, 
into  Latin.  He  praftifed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  1552  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Dalton  redlor  of 
to  1  558,  when  he  died,  aged  75.  Lean  near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was 

DALECHAMPIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  born  in  1 709.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College, 
ttdclphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  Oxford  ;  and  became  tutor  or  governor  to  the  Lord 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  Beauchamp,  only  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  late 
28th  older,  Tricosea.  The  involucrum  of  the  male  is  Duke  of  Somerfet ;  during  which  time  he  adapted 
-common  and  quadripartite  ;  the  calyces  hexaphyllous ;  Milton’s  admirable  Mafic  of  Comus  to  the  ftage,  by  a 
corolla  none;  the  ne<Starium  laminated  or  (caly  ;  the  judicious  infertion  of  ftveral  fongs  and  different  paffages 
ftamina  monodelphous  or  coalited  at  the  bafe,  and  po-  fcle&ed  from  other  of  Milton’s  works,  as  well  as  of 
lyandrous  or  numerous.  The  female  involucrum  is  feveral  fongs  and  other  elegant  -additions  of  his  own, 
common  and  triphyllous  ;  corolla  none ;  ftyle  one ;  the  fuited  to  the  charters  and  to  the  manner  of  the  on- 
capfule  tricoccous. — Tltere  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  ginal  author.  During  the  run  of  tins  piece  he  induftn- 
fcandens,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  oufly  fought  out  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton’s,  oppref- 
which  rifes  to  a  coniiderable  height ;  and  is  remark-  fed  both  by  age  and  poverty ;  and  procured  her  a  be- 
able  for  nothing  but  having  its  leaves  armed  with  brill-  .Befit  from  it,  the  profits  of  which  amounted  to  a  very 
ly  hairs,  which  ftiii"  the  hands  of  thofe  who  unwarily  coniiderable  lum.  He  was  promoted  by  the  king  to  a 
touch  them.  °  prebend  of  Worcefter ;  where  he  died  on  the  2  2d  of 

DALEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  July  1763.  Befides  the  above,  lie  wrote  a  deferiptive 
capital  of  a  diftricl  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  taken  by  poem,  addreffed  to  two  ladies  at  their  return  from  view- 
t  4  N  2  ing 
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ing  the  coal-mines  near  Whitehaven ;  and  Remarks  on  monarchy  was  deftroyed  by  Tiglath  Pilefer  king  of  Datna'iu 
12  hiftorical  defigiAof  Raphael,  and  the  Mufeum  Gra-  Affyria,  and  Damafcus  was  never  afterwards  governed  Damafi? 
cmnjsf  Egyptiacum.  _  by  its  own  kings.  From  the  Alfyrians  and  Babylonians 


or 


DAM,  a  boundary  or  confinement,  as  to  dam  up  or 
dam  out.  Infra  damnum  fuum ,  within  the  bounds 
limits  of  his  own  property  or  jurifdidlion. 

DAM  A,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. 

DAMAGE,  in  law,  is  generally  underftood  of  a  hurt 
or  hindrance  attending  a  perfon’s  eftate  :  but,  in  com¬ 
mon  law,  it  is  part  of  what  the  jurors  are  to  inquire 
of  in  giving  verdid  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a 
civil  a&ion,  whether  real  or  perfonal ;  for  after  giving 
verdid  on  the  principal  caufe,  they  are  likewife  afked 
their  confciences  touching  cofls  and  damages,  which 
contain  the  hindrances  that  one  party  hath  fuffered 
from  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  other.  See  Costs. 

DAMAN,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  gulph  of  Cambay.  It  is  divided 
by  the  river  Daman  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is 
called  Ne<w  Daman ,  and  is  a  handfome  town,  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  good  Portuguefe  garrifon. 
The  other  is  called  Old  Daman,  and  is  very  ill  built. 
There  is  a  harbour  between  the  two  towns,  defended 
by  a  fort.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1535. 
The  mogul  has  attempted  to  get  pofleflion  of  it  feveral 
times,  but  always  without  effed.  E.  Long.  72.  35. 
N.  Lat.  21.5. 

•  DAMASCENUS  (John),  an  illuftrious  father  of 
the  church  in  the  8th  century,  born  at  Damafcus, 
where  his  father,  though  a  Chrillian,  enjoyed  the  office 
of  counfellor  of  ftate  to  the  Saracen  caliph  ;  to  which 
the  fon  fucceeded.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the  mo- 
nailery  of  St  Sabas,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  writing  books  of  divinity.  His  works  have  been  often 
printed:  but  the  Paris  edition  in  1712,  2  vols  folio,  is 
dleemed  the  befh 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher, 
born  at  Damafcus  in  the  year  540,  when  the  Goths 
reigned  in  Italy.  Pie  wrote  the  life  of  his  mailer  Ifi- 
dorus ;  and  dedicated  it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned 
and  philofophical  lady,  who  had  alfo  been  a  pupil  to 
Ifidorus.  In  this  life,  which  was  copioufly  written,  he 
frequently  made  oblique  attacks  on  the  Chriilian  reli¬ 
gion.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  fome  ex- 
trads  preferved  by  Photius.  Dainafcius  fucceeded 
Theon  in  the  rhetorical  fchool,  and  Ifidorus  in  that  of 
philofophy,  at  Athens. 

DAMASCUS,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Syria  in  A- 
iia,  feated  in  E.  Long.  47.  18.  N.  Lat.  35.  o.  Some 
of  the  ancients  fuppofe  this  city  to  have  been  built  by 
one  Damafcus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name  ;  but  the 
moll  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Uz  the  elddl  fon  of  Aram.  It  is  certain,  from 
Gen.  xiv.  5.  that  it  was  in  being  in  Abraham’s  time, 
and  confequently  may  be  looked  upon  as  ojie  of  the 
moil  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  time  of  king 
David  it  feems  to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  place  \ 
as  the  facred  hiilorian  tells  us,  that  the  Syrians  of  Da¬ 
mafcus  fent  20,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Iiadadezer 
king  of  Zobab.  We  are  not  informed  whether  at  that 
time  it  was  governed  by  kings,  or  was  a  republic.  Afi> 
terwards,  however,  it  became  a  monarchy  which  pro¬ 
ved  very  troublefome  to  th^  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and 
would  even  have  deftroyed  it  entirely,  had  not  the  Dei-: 
ty  rairaculoufiy  interpofed  in  its  behalf.  At  hit  this 


it  palled  to  the  Perfians,  and  froi^i  them  to  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  death  it  belong¬ 
ed,  with  the  reft  of  Syria,  to  the  Seleucidae  ;  till  the°ir 
empire  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  about  70  years  be¬ 
fore  Clirift.  From  them  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 

in  63  3  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. _ - 

Notwithftanding  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkifh  govern¬ 
ment,  Damafcus  is  ftill  a  confiderable  place.  It  is  li¬ 
quated  in  a  plain  of  fo  great  extent,  that  one  can  but 
juft  difeern  the  mountains  which  compafs  it  on  the 
other  fide.  It  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  plain, 
about  two  miles  from  the  head  of  the  river  Barradv, 
which  waters  it.  It  is  of  a  long,  ftrait  figure,  extend¬ 
ing  about  two  miles  in  length,  adorned  with  mofques 
and  fteeples,  and  encompafled  with  gardens  computed 
to  be  full  30  miles  round.  The  river  Barrady,  as  foon 
as  it  iflues  from  the  clefts  of  the  Antilibanus  into  the 
plain,  is  divided  into  three  ftreams,  whereof  the  mid- 
dlemoft  and  biggeft  runs  diredly  to  Damafcus,  and  is 
diftributed  to  all  the  cifterns  and  fountains  of  the  city. 
The  other  two  feem  to  be  artificial ;  and  are  drawn 
round,  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  on 
the  borders  of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let  by 
little  currents,  and  difperfed  every  where.  The  houfes 
of  the  city,  whofe  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  are  all  built 
on  the  outlide  either  with  fun-burnt  brick,  or  Flemiffi 
wall :  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the 
gates  and  doors  adorned  wit;h  marble  portals,  carved 
and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety  ;  and  within 
thefe  portals  to  find  large  fquare  courts  beautified  with 
fragrant,  trees  and  marble  fountains,  and  compaffed 
round,  with  fplendid  apartments.  In  thefe  apartments 
the.ceilings  are  ufually  richly  painted  and  gilded  ;  and 
their  duans,  which  are  a  fort  of  low  ftages  feated  in  the 
pleafanteft  part  of  the  room,  and  elevated  about  16  or 
1 8  inches  above  the  floor,  whereon  the  Turks  eat,  fleep, 
fay  their  prayers,  Sec .  are  floored,  and  adorned  on  the 
fides  with  variety  of  marble  mixed  in  mofaic  knots  and 
mazes,  fpread  with  carpets,  and  furnifhed  all  round 
with  bolfters  and  cufhions,  to  the  very  height  of  luxu¬ 
ry.  In  this  city  are  fhown  the  church  of  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  now  converted  into  a  famous  mofque;  the  houfe 
of  Ananias,  which  is  only  a  fmall  grotto  or  cellar 
wherein  is  nothing  remarkable ;  and  the  houfe  of  Ju¬ 
das  with  whom  Paul  lodged.  In  this  laft  is  an  old 
tomb,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Ananias  ;  which  the 
Turks  hold  in  fuch  veneration,  that  they  keep  a  lamp 
continually  burning  over  it.  There  is  a  caftle  belong¬ 
ing  to  Damafcus,  which  is  like  a  little  town,  having 
its  own  ftreets  and  houfes ;  and  in  this  caflle  a  maga^ 
zine  of  the  famous  Damafcus  fteel  was  formerly  kept. 
Phe  fruit-tree  called  the  damafeene ,  and  the  flower 
called  the  darnajh  rofe ,  were  transplanted  from  the  gar¬ 
dens  belonging  to  this  city-  and  the  filks  and  linem 
known  by  the  name  of  damajks ,  were  probably  invented 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Damascus  Steel.  See  Damask. 

DAM  ASIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town- of  Vindelicia  on 
the  Licus.  Afterwards  called  Augujlaf  Now  Augs¬ 
burg  in  Suabia,  on  the  Lech.  E.  Long.  10.  eo. 
N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

DAMASK,  a  fort  of  filken  fluff,  having  fome  parts 
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mate  ralfed  above  the  ground,  reprefenting  flowers  or  other 
il  figures.  Damafk  fhould  be  of  dreffed  filks,  both  in 
warp  and  woof.  It  has  its  name  from  its  being  ori- 
7  ginally  brought  from  Damafcus  in  Syria. 

There  is  alfo  a  fluff  in  France  called  the  caffart  da- 
rnajh ,  made  in  imitation  of  the  true  damafk,  having 
woof  of  hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some 
have  the  warp  of  filk  and  the  woof  of  thread ;  others 
are  all  thread  or  all  wool. 

Damask  is  alfo  a  kind  ef  wrought  linen,  made  in 
Flanders,  fo  called,  becaufe  its  large  flowers  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  damafks.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  tables  5 
a  table-cloth  and  a  dozen  of  napkins  are  called  a  da - 
mafk-fervice . 

Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a  very  fine  fteel,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Damafcus  in  Syria  ; 
whence  its  name.  It  is ,  ufed  for  fword  and  cutlafs 
blades,  and  is  finely  tempered. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  Damasking,  the  art  or 
operation  of  beautifying  iron,  fteel,  & c.  by  making 
incifions  therein,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  filver 
wire  ;  chiefly  ufed-  for  adorning  fword-blades,  guards 
and  gripes,  locks  of  piftols,  Sc c. 

Damafkeening  partakes  of  the  mofaic,  of  engraving, 
and  of  carving :  like  the  mofaic,  it  has  inlaid  work  ; 
like  engraving,  it  cuts  the  metal,  reprefenting  divers 
figures  ;  and,  as  in  chafing,  gold  and  filver  is  wrought 
in  relievo.  There  are  two  ways  of  damafking  :  the 
one,  which  is  the  fineft,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep 
with  proper  inftruments,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  filver 
wire  :  the  other  is  fuperficial  only, 

DAMELOPRE,  a  kind  of  bilander,  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land  for  conveying  merchandife  from  one  canal  to  an¬ 
other  ;  being  very  commodious  for  pafling  under  the 
bridges.  . 

DAMIANISTS,  in  church-hiftovy,  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  acephali-feveritas.  They  agreed  with  the 
catholics  in  admitting  the  Vlth  council,  but  difowned 
any  diftindlion  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  pro- 
feffed  one  Angle  nature,  incapable  of  any  difference  : 
yet  they  called  God  “  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft.” 

DAMIETTA,  a  port-town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on 
the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  four  miles  from  the 
fea,  and  100  miles  north  of  Grand  Cairo.  E.  Long. 
32.  and  N.  Lat.  31.  The  prefent  town  ftands  upon 
a  different  fite  from  the  ancient  Damietta  fo  re¬ 
peatedly  attacked  by  the  European  princes.  The 
latter,  according  to  Abulfeda,  was  a  “  town  fur- 
rounded  by  walls,  and  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile.”  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
informs  us,  that  it  was  called  Thamiatis  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  but  that 
it  was  then  very  inconfiderable.  It  increafed  in  im¬ 
portance  every  day,  in  proportion  as  Pelufium,  which 
was  frequently  plundered,  loft  its  power.  The  total 
ruin  of  that  ancient  town  occafloned  the  commerce  of 
the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Delta  to  be  transferred  to  Da¬ 
mietta.  It  was,  however,  no  longer  a  place  of  ftrength, 
when,  towards  the  year  238- of  the  Hegira,  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Conftantinople  took  pofleflion  of  it  a  fecond 
time.  The  imjfl^tance  of  a  harbour  fo  favourably  fitu¬ 
ated  opened  the  eyes  of  the  caliphs.  In  the  year  244 
of  the  Hegira  vElmetouakkel  furrounded  it  with  ftrong 


walls.  This  obftacle  did  not  prevent  Roger  king  of  Damietta* 
Sicily  from  taking  it  from  the  Mahometans  in  the  year  -v— ^ 

550  of  the  Hegira.  He  did  not,  however,  long  en¬ 
joy  his  conqueft.  Salah  Eddin,  who  about  that  period 
mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  expelled  the  Europeans 
from  Damietta.  Fifteen  years  after  they  returned  to 
befiege  it  ;  but  this  able  fultan  baffled  all  their  efforts. 
Notwithftanding  their  land  army  was  fupported  by  a 
fleet  of  !  200  fail,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  dif- 
graceful  retreat. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  place  to  be  conftantly  be- 
fieged.  In  the  year  615  of  the  Hegira,  under  the 
reign  of  Eladel,  the  crufaders  attacked  it  with  a  very 
confiderable  force.  They  landed  on  the  weftern  fhore 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  their  firft  care  v/as  to  furround  their 
camp  with  a  ditch  and  pallifado.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  was  defended  by  two  towers,  furnifhed  with  nu¬ 
merous  garrifons.  An  enormous  iron  chain,  ftretch- 
ing  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  hindered  the  approach 
of  veffels.  The  crufaders  carried  by  florin  the  tower 
on  the  fame  fide  with  their  camp,  broke  the  chain, 
and  opened  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  their  fleet. 

Nejm  Eddin,  the  fultan’s  fen,  who  was  encamped  near 
Damietta,  covered  it  with  an  army.  To  flop  the- ene¬ 
mies  veffels  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Nile.  The 
Franks  overturned  it,  and  the  prince  adopted  the  mea- 
fure  of  choking  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he 
almoft  rendered  impaffable  by  feveral  large  boats  he  funk 
there.  After  alternate  and  various  fucceffes,  many 
bloody  battles,  and  a  fiege  of  17  months,  the  Chriftian 
princes  took  Damietta  by  florm.  They  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  fpilt,  and  of 
an  armament  which  had  coft  immenfe  fums.  Completely 
inverted  near  the  canal  of  Achmoun,  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  by  the  Egyptian  army,  they  purchafed 
their  lives  and  their  liberty  by  the  facrifice  of  their 
conqueft. 

One-and-tliirty  years  after  this  defeat  St  Louis  car¬ 
ried  Damietta  without  ftriking  a  ftroke.  The  Arabs, 
however,  foon  recovered  it  ;  but  tired  of  keeping  a 
place  which  continually  drew  upon  them  the  molt 
warlike  nations  of  Europe,  they  totally  deftroyed 
it,  and  rebuilt  it  further  up  in  the  country.  This 
modern  Damietta,  firft  called  Menchie ,  as  Abulfeda 
tells  us,  has  preferved  the  memory  of  its  origin  in 
a  fquare  ftill  called  by  that  name.  Writers  in  ge¬ 
neral  have  confounded  thefe  two  towns,  aferibing  to 
the  one  the  attributes  of  the  other.  The  modern 
Damietta  is  rounded  in  a  femicircle  on  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  two  leagues  and  a* half  from  the 
mouth  of  it.  The  eye,  placed  at  one  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  crefcent,  takes  in  its  whole  extent. 

It  is  reckoned  to  contain  80,000  fouls.  It  has  fe¬ 
veral  fquares,  the  moil  confiderable  of  which  has  re¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Menchie,  The  bazars  are  filled  with 
merchants.  Spacious  okals,  or  khans ,  colle&ing  under 
their  porticos  the  fluffs  of  India,  the  filks  of  mount 
Lebanon,  fal-ammoniac,  and  pyramids  of  rice,  pro¬ 
claim  that  it  is  a  commercial  town.  The  lioufes,  thofe 
in  par^jcular  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are 
very  lofty.  They  have  in  general  liandfome  faloons 
built  on  the  top  of  their  terraces,  which  are  cheerful  1 
belvideres,  open  to  every  wind,  where  the  Turk,  effe¬ 
minately  reclining  on  a  fopha.  paffes  his  life  in  fmo- 
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damietta.  Ling,  in  looking  on  the  fea,  which  bounds  the  hori- 
'  zon  on  one  fide,  on  the  great  lake  that  extends  itfelf 
on  the  other,  and  on  the  Nile,  which,  running  be¬ 
tween  them,  traverfes  a  rich  country.  Several  large 
mofques,  adorned  with  lofty  minarets,  arc  difperfed 
over  the  town.  The  public  baths,  lined  with  marble, 
are  diftributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Grand 
Cairo.  The  linen  you  are  ferved  with  is  clean,  and 
the  water  very  pure.  The  heat  and  the  treatment  in 
them,  fo  far  from  injuring  the  health,  ferve  to  ftrength- 
en,  nay  even  to  improve  it,  if  ufed  with  moderation. 
This  cuftom,  founded  on  experience,  is  general  in 
Egypt. 

The  port  of  Damietta  is  continually  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  boats  and  fmall  veffels.  Thofe  called 
Scherm  ferve  to  convey  the  merchandize  on  board  the 
ihips  in  the  road,  and  to  unload  them ;  the  others  car¬ 
ry  on  the  coafting  trade.  This  town  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Syria,  with  Cyprus,  and  Marfeilles.  The 
rice  called  Mezelaoui,  of  the  fined  quality  there  is  in 
Egypt,  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  plains.  The 
exports  of  it  amount  annually  to  about  fix  millions  of 
livres.  The  other  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  linens,  fal-ammoniac,  corn,  &c.  A  ruinous 
policy  for  the  country  prohibits  the  exportation  of  this 
lad  article  ;  but  the  law  is  evaded,  and  it  paffes  under 
the  name  of  rice. 

The  Chridians  of  Affppo  and  Damafcus,  fettled  in 
this  town,  have  for  feveral  ages  carried  on  its  principal 
commerce.  Turkidi  indolence,  content  with  extort¬ 
ing  from  them  from  time  to  time,  differs  them  to  be* 
come  rich.  The  exportation  of  rice  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  prohibited ;  but  by  means  of  fome  douceurs  to 
the  cudomhoufe  officers,  the  people  of  Provence  load 
annually  feveral  (hips  with  it.  The  Bogaz  preventing 
them  from  entering  the  Nile,  their  cargoes  are  con¬ 
veyed  on  board  by  the  boats  of  the  country.  This  in¬ 
convenience  is  the  fource  of  endlefs  vexation  and  abufes. 
The  boat,  which  is  loaded  in  the  evening  with  rice  of 
the  fird  quality,  is  frequently  not  that  which  arrives  at 
the  {hip  ;  an  inferior  quality  is  fubditutedfor  it  during 
the  night.  The  Marfeilles  captains,  aware  of  thefe 
•rogueries,  without  being  able  to  prevent  them,  endea¬ 
vour  to  play  off  trick  agaiuft  trick,  fo  that  this  com¬ 
merce  has  become  a  general  feene  of  knavery.  But 
the  badnefs  of  the  port  is  Rill  more  detrimental  to  Da¬ 
mietta.  The  road  where  the  veffels  lie  being  expofed 
to  every  wind,  -the  flighted  gale  obliges  the  captains 
to  cut  their  cables  and  take  fhelter  at  Cyprus,  or  to 
Hand  off  to  fea.  It  would  be  eafy,  by  cutting  a  canal 
only  of  half  a  league,  to  open  a  paffage  for  fhips  into 
•the  Nile,  where  there  is  deep  water.  This  work, 
wlych  might  be  executed  at  very  little  expence,  would 
render  Damietta  a  noble  harbour  j  but  defpotifm,  in- 
fenfible  to  the  intered  of  the  people,  is  always  fur- 
rounded  by  dedru&ion  in  its  p>  ogrefs,  and  wants  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  create. 

The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Damietta  is  fituated, 
flraitened  on  one  fide  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
t>y  the  weilern  extremity  of  lake  Metizale>  is  only  from 
two  to  fix  miles  wide  from  e&ft  to  weft.  It  is  inter¬ 
fered  by  innumerable  rivulets  in  every  dire&ion,  which 
render  it*  the  mo  ft  fertile  fpot  in  Egypt.  The  foil 
there  produces^  commun'd  us  annis}  80  bufhels  of  rice  for 
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one.  The  other  produce  is  in  the  fame  proportion. 
It  is  there  that  nature,  lavifliing  profufely  her  pomp 
and  riches,  prefects  flowers,  fruits,  and  harvefts,  at 
every  feafon  of  the  year,  Winter  never  deprives  it  of 
thefe  advantages ;  its  beauties  are  never  impaired  by 
fummer.  Deftru&ive  heats,  as  well  as  chilling  colds, 
are  equally  unknown  in  that  happy  fpot.  The  ther- 
mometer  varies  only  from  9  to  24  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  Damietta  is  indebted  for  this  charm¬ 
ing  temperature  to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  water 
with  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  verdure  is  no 
where  fo  frefti..;  the  trees  are  no  where  covered 
with  fuch  quantities  of  fruit.  The  rivulets  around 
the  fields  of  rice  are  lined  with  feveral  kinds  of 
reeds,  fome  of  which  rife  to  a  great  height.  The 
reed  calamus  is  here-  found  in  abundance,  which  is 
made  ufe  of  for  writing  by  the  orientals.  Its  {len¬ 
der  ftaik  bears  long  narrow  leaves,  which  hang  grace¬ 
fully,  and  fpreading  branches  covered  with  white  flow¬ 
ers.  Here  alfo  are  to  be  feen  forefts  of  papyrus,  of 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  paper.  Strabo, 
who  calls  it  Blblus>  gives  an  accurate  defeription  of  it.  It 
is  here  alfo  that  the  Lotus ,  of  which  the  Arabs  have 
preferved  the  primitive  name  of  Nuphary  exalts  its 
lofty  ftaik  above  the  waters.  Its  large  calyx  blows  ei¬ 
ther  of  an  azure  blue  or  of  a  brilliant  white,  and  it 
appears  with  the  majefty  of  the  king  of  the  aquatic 
plants.  The  marfhes  and  the  canals  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  are  filled  with  this  fuperb  flower, 
which  diffufes  a  moll  agreeable  odour. 

There  *re  a  great  many  villages  around  Damietta, 
in  moft  of  which  are  manufactures  where  the  mod 
beautiful  linens  of  the  country  are  fabricated.  The 
fined  napkins  in  particular  are  made  there,  fringed 
with  filk.  You  are  ferved  at  table  with  them,  but 
efpecially  on  ceremonial  vifits,  when  the  flave  prefeuts 
you  with  one  to  wipe  your  mouth  with,  after  you  have 
drank  your  iherbet,  or  eat  the  fweetmeats,  which  are 
carried  round  on  n  filver  plate  to  all  the  company. 
Thefe  fmall  towns,  generally  furrounded  with  little 
woods,  or  trees  promifeuoufty  planted,  form  a  whim- 
fical  and  pi&urelque  affemblage.  By  the  fide  of  the 
fycamore  and  the  melancholy  tamarind,  one  fees  the 
elegant  caffia- tree,  with  its  cluders  of  yellow  flowers, 
like  thofe  of  the  cytifus.  The  top  of  the  date- tree, 
loaded  with  enormous  bunches,  riles  above  the  grove. 
The  caflia,  with  its  fweet-feented  flower,  grows  under 
its  (hade.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  cover  the  la¬ 
bourer’s  cabin  with  their  golden  fruit.  The  banana- 
tree  with  its  long  leaves,  the  pomegranate  with  its 
fear  let  flower,  and  the  fig-tree  with  its  fugary  fruit, 
throw  a  vaft  variety  into  thefe  laudfeapes. 

DAMNII,  anciently  a  people  of  IVitain  ;  fituated 
between  the  Selgovas  to  the  fouth  and  the  Caledonii 
to  the  north.  Now  Clyde/ dale. 

DAMNONII.  SeeDANMoNii. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionyfius 
the  Elder  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant’s  wealth, 
and  pronounced  him  the  happieil  man  on  earth.  Dio- 
.nyfius  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  for  a  while  the 
charge  of  royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happinefs 
which  a  fovereign  enjoyed.  DamocJes  afeended  the 
throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  fpleu- 
dor  that  furrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  fword  hang¬ 
ing 
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ing  over  his  head  by  a  Iiorfe  hair.  This  To  terrified 
him  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanifhed  at  once,  and 
he  begged  Dionyfius  to  remove  him  from  a  filiation 
which  expofed  his  life  to  fuch  fears  and  dangers.. 

DAMON,  the  name  of  feveral  illnflrious  ancients ; 
particularly  of  a  Pythagorean  philofopher  very  inti¬ 
mate  with  Pythias.  When  he  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  Dionyfius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  fettle  his  domeftic  affairs,  on  promife  of.  re¬ 
turning  at  a  flated  hour  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Pythias  pledged  himfelf  to  undergo  the  punifhment 
which  was  to  be  inflidted  on  Damon,  fhould  he  not  re¬ 
turn  in  time,  anct  he  confeqnently  delivered  himfelf 
into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the 
appointed  moment,  and  Dionyfius  was  fo  flruck  with 
the  fidelity  of  thofe  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
punifhment,  and  intreated  them  to  permit  him  to  fhare 
their  friendfh’p  and  enjoy  their  confidence. 

DAMPIER  (William),  a  famous  navigator,  de¬ 
fended  from  a  good  family  in  Somerfetfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  born  in  1652-.  Lofing  his  father  when  very 
young,  he  was  fent  to  the  fea,  where  he  foon  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf,  particularly  in  the  South  Sea.  His  voyage 
round  the  world  is  well  known,  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  He  appears  afterward  to  have  enga¬ 
ged  in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the  merchants  of 
Briftol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  Captain 
Woods  Rogers  ;  who  failed  in  Augufl  1708,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  September  1711  :  but  we  have  no  further 
particulars  of  his  life  or  death. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hiflory  (from  the  Saxon  word 
damp ,  fignifying  vapour  or  exhalation),  are  certain 
noxious  exhalations  iffuing  from  fome  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  which  prove  almofl  inflantly  fatal  to  thofe 
who  breathe  them. 

Thcfe  damps  are  chiefly  obferved  in  mines  and  coal¬ 
pits  :  though  vapours  of  the  fame  kind  often  iffue  from 
old  lavas  of  burning  mountains  ;  and,  in  thofe  countries 
where  volcanoes  are  common,  wall  frequently  enter 
heufes,  and  kill  people  fuddenly  without  the  foafl  warn¬ 
ing  of  their  approach.  In  mines  and  coal-pits  they 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  called  by  the  miners  and  col¬ 
liers  the  choke  and  Jire  damps  ;  and  both  go  under  one 
general  name  of  foul  air.  The  choh-damp  is  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  fixed  air  ;  and  ufually  infefls  thofe 
places  which  have  been  formerly  worked,  but  long 
negle&ed,  and  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name 
of  <wafles.  No  place,  however,  can  be  reckoned  fafe 
from  this  kind  of  damps,  except  where  there  is  a  due 
circulation  of  air  ;  and  the  procuring  of  this  is  the  only 
proper  means  of  preventing  accidents  from  damps  of  all 
kinds.  The  choke-damp  fuffocates  the  miners  fuddenly,. 
with  all  the  appearances  found  in  thofe  that  are  fuffo- 
catcd  by  fixed  air.  Being  heavy,  it  defeends  towards 
the  lowed  parts  of  the  workings,  and  thus  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  miners,  who  can  fcarce  avoid  breathing  it. 
The Jire-dampy  which  feems  chiefly  to  be  compofed  of 
inflammable  air,  rifes  to  the  roof  of.  the  workings,  as 
being  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  common  almofphere  ; 
and  hence,  though  it  will  fuffocate  as  well  as  the  o- 
ther,  it  feldom  proves  fo  dangerous  in  this  way  as  by 
its  inflammable  property,  by  which  it  often  takes  fire 
at  the  candles,  and  explodes  with  extreme  violence. 

In  the  Phil,  Tranf.  n°  119.  there  is  an  account  of 


fome  explofions  by  damps  of  this  kind,  on  which  we  Damr*. 
have  the  following  obfervation*.  x.  Thofe  who  are  in 
the  place  where  the  vapour  is  fired,  fuddenly  find  them- 
felves  furrounded  with  flames,  but  hear  little  or  no 
lioife  ;  though  thofe  who  are  in  places  adjacent,  or  a-< 
bove  ground*  bear  a  very  great  one.  Thofe  who 
are  furrounded  by  the  inflamed  vapour  feel  themfclves 
fcorehed  or  burnt,  but  are  not  moved  out  of  their 
places,  though  fuch  as  unhappily  dand  in  the  way  of 
it  are  commonly  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  fhock, 
and  often  thrown  with  great  force  out  at  the  mouth  of  ' 
the  pit  ;  nor  are  the  heavfed  machines  found  able  to  re¬ 
fid  the  impetuofity  of  the  blad.  3 .  No  fmcll  is  perceived 
before  the  fire,  but  a  very  drong  one  of  brimdone  is 
afterwards  felt.  4.  The  vapour  lies  towards  the  roof, 
and  is  not  perceived  if  the  candles  are  held  low  ;  but 
when  thefe  are  held  higher,  the  damp  defeends  like  a 
black  mid,  and  catches  hold  of  the  flame,  lengthening 
it  to  two  or  three  handfuls ;  and  this  appearance  ceafes* 
when  the  candles  are  held  nearer  the  ground.  5.  The 
flame  continues  in  the  vault  for  feveral  minutes  after 
the  crack.  6.  Its  colour  is  blue,  fomething  inclining 
to  green,  and  very  bright.  7.  On  the  explofion  of  the 
vapour,  a  dark  fmoke  like  that  proceeding  from  fired 
gunpowder  is  perceived.  8.  Damps  are  generally  ob~' 
ferved  to  come  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  to 
continue  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  They  return  fe¬ 
veral  times  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  obferve  no 
certain  rule. 

Befides  thefe  kinds  of  damps,  which  are  very  com¬ 
mon,  we  find  others  deferibed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  we  can 
fay  nothing.  Indeed  the  account  feems  fomewhat  fu- 
fpicious.  They  are  given  by  Mr  Jeffop,  from  whom 
we  have  the  foregoing  obfervatioTis  concerning  the  fire¬ 
damp,  and  who  had  thefe  from  the  miners  in  Derby- 
fliire.  After  deferibing  the  common  damp,  which 
conlifis  of  fixed  air,  “  They  call  the  fecond  fort  (fays 
he)'  the  peaf e-bloom  damp ,  beeaufe,  as  they  fay,  it  find  Is 
like  peafe-bloom.  They  tell  me  it  always  comes  in  the 
fummer-time  ;  and  thofe  grooves  are  not  free  which- 
are  never  troubled  with  any  other  fort  of  damps.  I 
never"  heard  that  it  was  mortal ;  the  feent,  perhaps, 
freeing  them  from  the  danger  of  a  furprife  :  blit  by 
reafon  of  it  many  good  grooves  lie  idle  at  the  bell  and 
moil  profitable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  fubterrane- 
ous  waters  are  the  lowefi.  They  fancy  it  proceeds  from 
the  multitude  of  red-trefoil  flowers,  by  them  called  ho- 
r.eyfucklesy  with  which  the  limeflone  meadows  in  the 
Peake  do  much  abound.  The  third  is  the  flrangcfl  and 
mofi  pefiilential  of  any;  if  all  be  true  which  is  faid  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  it  (for  it 
is  vifible)  deferibe  it  thus :  In  the  higheft  part  of  the 
roof  of  thofe  paffages  which  branch  out  from  the  main 
groove,  they  often  fee  a  round  thing  hanging,  about, 
the  bignefs  of  a  foot-ball,  covered  with  a  ikin  of  the 
thicknefs  and  colour  of  a  cob- web.  This,  they  fay,  if  it 
is  broke  by  any  accident,  as  the  fplinter  of  a  Hone,  cr 
the  like,  difperfeth  itfelf  immediately,  and  fuffocates 
all  the  company.  Therefore,  to  prevent  cafualties  as, 
foon  as  they  have  efpied  it,  they  have  a  way,  by  the 
help  of  a  flick  and  long  rope,  of  breaking  it  at  a  di- 
ftance  ;  which  done,  they  purify  the  place  well  with 
fire,  before  they  dare  enter  it  again.  I  dare  not  a^ 
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Damps,  vouch  the  truth  of  this  flory  in  all  its  ctrcumflances, 
becaufe  the  proof  of  it  feems  impofiible,  fmce  they  fay 
it  kills  all  that  are  likely  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  parti¬ 
culars  :  neither  dare  I  deny  but  fuch  a  thing  may 
have  been  feen  hanging  on  the  roof,  fince  I  have  heard 
many  affirm  it.” — Some  damps,  feemingly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  laft  mentioned,  are  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
i Damps .  “  Amongfl  the  noxious  mineral  exhalations 

(fays  he),  we  may  place  thofe  which  are  found  in  the 
mines  of  Sal-gem  in  Poland.  Thefe  frequently  appear 
in  form  of  light  flocks,  threads,  and  fpiders  webs.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  property  of  fuddenly  catching 
fire  at  the  lamps  of  the  miners  with  a  terrible  noife 
and  explofion.  They  inftantly  kill  thofe  whom  they 
touch.  Similar  vapours  are  found  in  fome  mines  of 
foflil  coal.” 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  damps  we  have  as 
yet  no  certain  theory ;  nor,  though  the  experiments 
of  aerologifts  are  abundantly  able  to  fhow  the  compo- 
fition  and  manner  of  forming  thefe  noxious  airs  arti¬ 
ficially,  have  they  yet  thrown  much  light  on  the  me¬ 
thod  by  which  nature  prepares  them  on  a  large  feale. 
There  arc  two  general  ways  in  which  we  may  fuppofe 
this  to  be  done  ;  one  by  the  flagnation  of  atmofpheri- 
cal  air  in  old  wafte  places  of  mines  and  coal-pits,  and 
its  converfion  into  thefe  mephitic  exhalations  ;  the 
other  by  their  original  formation  from  the  phlogiflic 
or  other  materials  found  in  the  earth,  without  any  in¬ 
terference  of  the  atmofphere.  Iu  favour  of  the  for¬ 
mer  opinion  it  may  be  urged,  that  old  waftes  are  ne¬ 
ver  free  from  damps,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  kind  re- 
fembling  fixed  air  ;  nor  are  they  always  deficient  in 
the  inflammable  kind.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of  old 
wells,  or  even  cellars,  and  in  fhort  in  every  place 
where  the  air  ftagnates  for  any  confiderable  time.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  infiances  of  fixed 
air  coming  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties,  where  no  confiderable  flagnation  of  the  &tmo- 
fphere  could  be  fufpe<fied  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  the  grot¬ 
to  del  Cani  in  Italy,  where  a  continual  ftream  of  it  has 
ifiued  from  time  immemorial.  The  fame  feems  to  be 
the  cafe  with  the  tops  of  fome  high  mountains,  parti¬ 
cularly  Mont  Blanc,  the  higheft  in  Europe  ;  on  the 
top  of  which  M.  Sauffure  found  the  atmofphere  fo 
much  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  that  lime-water  ex- 
pofed  to  it  very  quickly  gathered  a  cruft  bn  its  furface 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  eruptions 
of  Vefuvius,  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  mountain  are  infefted  with  a 
kind  of  peftiiential  vapours  named  by  them  mofetes , 
which  iilue  from  the  old  lavas  thrown  out  by  the  vol¬ 
cano.  Thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  the  damps  in  our 
mines  or  coal-pits,  and  iffue  forth  iu  fucli  quantity  as 
either  to  infedt  the  atmofphere  for  a  very  confiderable 
way  round,  or  to  do  mifehief  by  being  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  the  atmofpherical  currents,  which 
are  not  ftrong  enough  to  dilfipate  them  for  fome  time. 
From  fome  late  accounts,  the  famiel  (or  fcorcliing 
w  inds,  as  they  have  been  reprefented)  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  feem  to  be  no  other  than  ftreams  of  fixed 
air  of  confiderable  extent,  which  exert  their  ufual  and 
fatal  effe&s  ©n  thofe  who  breathe  them.  A  ftrong  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  thefe  winds 
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cannot  crofs  a  river,  it  being  the  nature  of  water  to  Damp 
abforb  fixed  air,  and  thus  deftroy  them, 

Hence  it  is  rendered  probable  that  thefe  mephitic 
vapours  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  open  atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  confequently  cannot  always  be  the  effed 
of  flagnation  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  at  all  appear  that 
mere  flagnation  can  affed  the  quality  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  either  one  way  or  other.  This  fluid  cannot 
have  its  properties  altered  but  by  fomething  immerfed 
in  it  upon  which  it  can  ad,  and  by  means  of  which 
adion  its  component  parts  may  be  changed  or  fepa- 
rated.  While  this  procefs  is  going  on,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally,  if  not  always,  an  abforption  of  air,  accompanied 
indeed  frequently  with  an  emiffion  of  fome  aerial  fluid 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  abforbed.  Mr 
Scheele,  in  his  EfTay  on  Fire,  has  fhown  by  a  number 
of  experiments  the  effed  of  expofing  certain  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  adion  of  air,  both  on  the  fubftances  them- 
felves  and  on  the  aerial  fluid.  The  refult  of  all  thefe 
is  no  other  than  what  we  might  exped  from  a  very  flow 
combufliou,  and  which  perhaps  may  on  inquiry  be 
found  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  air  can  be  decom- 
pofed.  If  the  fubftance  expofed  to  the  air  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  abforbing  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  change,  there  was  always  an  evident  dimi¬ 
nution,  but  not  other  wife.  Thus,  on  inclofing  fome 
cauftic  fixed  alkali  in  a  phial  of  atmofpheric  air,  a  con¬ 
fiderable  diminution  took  place  ;  and  the  alkali,  by  be¬ 
coming  faturated  with  fixed  air,  fhowed  that  a  decom- 
pofition  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  dephlogiflicated 
part  of  the  air  had  feparated  from  the  other,  attached 
itfelf  to  the  fixed  alkali,  and  become  fixed  air  by  uni¬ 
ting  with  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogiflic  matter. 

Hence  we  may  conceive,  that  in  any  place  where  the 
air  was  confined  over  a  vaft  quantity  of  cauftic  alkaline 
fait,  it  would  foon  become  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
animal  life,  and  we  might  fay  that  a  damp  would  be 
formed.  But  this  would  be  a  damp  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind  from  that  ufually  met  with  in  mines  ;  for 
here  the  dephlogiflicated  part  of  the  atmofphere  be¬ 
ing  converted  into  fixed  air,  and  abforbed  by  the  fait, 
only  the  poifonous  mephitic,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called  phlogiflic  at  ed>  air  would  remain,  fo  that  no  fixed 
air  could  ever  be  feparated  from  it. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  inftead  of  the  alkaline 
fait  a  quantity  of  burning  charcoal  is  confined  in  a 
place  where  there  is  not  a  proper  circulation  of  air, 
and  we  will  foon  fee  that  a  damp  of  the  very  fame 
kind  with  that  called  by  miners  the  choke-damp 
will  be  formed.  But  this,  according  to  the  late  dif- 
coverics,  takes  place  by  reafon  of  the  diffipation  of 
the  charcoal  by  heat,  and  its  union  with  the  dephlo- 
gifticated  part  of  the  atmofphere,  which  always  con- 
ftitutes  fixed  air  In  this  cafe,  however,  the  damp  See 
muft  be  but  of  fliort  continuance,  and  will  foon  be./igf  and  1 
difiipated  after  the  charcoal  is  extinguifhed  ;  but  if,  in-  f  ixed  Ah  ' 
ftead  of  the  charcoal,  we  fubilitute  a  large  quantity 
of  fermenting  liquor,  from  whence  the  fixed  air  is  na¬ 
turally  emitted,  a  damp  will  be  formed  much  more 
difficult  to  be  difiipated  than  the  former,  becaufe  it 
renews  itfelf  in  a  very  fhort  time ;  and,  unlefs  there 
is  a  very  conftant  circulation  of  air,  it  will  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  enter  the  place  where  t  L 

From  die  laft  example  we  may  form  an  idea  of  .the 
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«?•*  manner  in  which  thefe  damps,  confiding  chiefly  of 

v  fixed  air,  are  formed.  We  know  not  indeed  thorough- 
ly  the  nature  of  fermentation  ;  but  wc  are  allured, 
that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an  internal  heat ; 
which,  in  fomc  cafes,  is  railed  to  the  utmofl  height, 
infomuch  that  large  quantities  of  moift  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  packed  together,  will  fometimes  bin  d  out  into 
flame.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  times  neceffary  for 
the  extrication  of  fixed  air,  that  the  heat  fhotild  come 
to  this  extremity.  The  example  of  fermenting  liquors 
fliows,  that  in  fome  cafes  a  very  moderate  heat  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  Now,  though  the  compari¬ 
son  may  feem  fomewhat  inadequate  between  the  folid 
fubftance  of  the  eafth  and  a  fermenting  liquid,  yet 
we  know  that  a  gentle  heat  conflantly  takes  place  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  almoft  all  terreftriul 
fubftances  ^ will  emit  fixed  air  on  being  expofed  to 
heat.  It  is  riot  at  all  improbable,  therefore,  that,  on 
the  large  fcale  of  nature,  the  quantity  of  materials  may 
compenfate  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  heat,  and  thus  oc- 
cafion  a  conflant  emiifion  of  fixed  air  ;  which,  though 
flow  in  comparifon  of  what  is  effefted  in  our  experi¬ 
ments  by  a  violent  artificial  heat,  may  yet  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  narrow  fpaces  of  mines  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  very  troublefome.  In  volcanic  countries, 
where  the  heat  of  the  earth  is  muck  greater,  the  ernif- 
fion  of  fixed  air  is  in  proportion  ,♦  and  thus  we  may 
account  for  that  continual  dream  of  it,  which  i flues 
from  the  grotto  del  Cani,  and  perhaps  other  places. 
The  triofeieS)  which  are  faid  to  proceed  from  old  lavas, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  the  heat, 
which  originally  took  place  in  them,  to  be  in  fome 
meafure  renewed  ;  or  that  they  have  been  again,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  difpofed  to  take  fire  as  formerly  : 
but  this  we  offer  merely  as  a  conjedlure  ;  there  not 
being  as  yet  fufficient  data  to  determine  any  thingpo- 
fifively  upon  the  fubjeft. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  to  the  hypothefis  juft  now  laid 
down,  that,  if  there  is  a  continual  difpofition  in  the 
earth  to  produce  fixed  air,  the  w  hole  furface  of  it  mud 
pour  out  fuch  a  quantity  as  would  dedroy  every  living 
creature  upon  it.  This  indeed  might  be  granted, 
were  the  furface  of  the  earth  quite  bare,  and  deftitute 
of  vegetation  :  but  we  know  that  fixed  air  iscompofed 
of  the  dephlogifticated  kind  and  phlogifton  ;  and  that 
thefe  two  ingredients,  after  being  once  joined,  may 
be  feparated  from  each  other,  and  reaffume  their  pro¬ 
per  characters.  There  is  no  abfurdity,  therefore,  in 
fuppofing  that  the  fixed  air  may  be  continually  de- 
compofed  by  the  vegetables  which  grow  all  over  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  atmofphere  not  only 
thus  preferved  from  any  taint  from  it,  but  fupplied 
with  a  quantity  of  pure  dephlogifticated  air,  which 
it  is  certain  that  vegetables  do  emit.  It  is  alfo  cer¬ 
tain,  that  wherever  the  atmofphere  is  differed  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  bare  furface  of  the  ground  for 
fome  time,  a  confiderable  quantity  of- fixed  air  will 
be  produced,  unlefs  there  is  a  conflant  circulation 
of  atmofpherical  air  to  carry  off  the  former  before  it 
has  time  to  produce  any  fenlible  effe&.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  the  damps  in  wells,  cellars,  and  even 
;n  the  confined  places  of  old  caftles  and  ruinous  build¬ 
ings,  where  the  air  is  not  in  contaft  with  the  furface  of 
the  ground  itfelf,  but  with  mere  heaps  ef  rubbifh  and  old 
Walls. 
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With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  jCn  Jemp,  the 
cafe  feemj  to  be  more  plain.  In  the  Phil.  Trsnf. 
n°  13*.  wc  have  the  following  account  of  one  of 
this  kind  which  feemed  evidently  to  ifl'ue  from  the 
earth.  “  Phis  work  is  upon  a  coal  of  five  yards  in 
tliicknefs,  and  hath  been  begun  upon  about  fix  or 
eight  and  thirty  years  ago.  When  it  was  fir  ft  found, 
it  was  extremely  full  of  water,  f<>  that  it  could  not  be 
wrought  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal ;  but  a  , witchet , 
or  cave,  was. driven  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  upon  a  le¬ 
vel,  for  gaining  room  to  work,  and  drawing  down  the 
fpring  of  water  that  lies  in  the  coal  to  the  eye  of  the 
pit.  In  driving  of  which  witchet,  after  they  had  gone 
a  confiderable  way  under  ground,  and  were  Icanted  of 
wind,  the  fire-damps  did  begin  by  little  and  little  to 
breed,  and  to  appear  in  crevices  and  flits  of  the  coal, 
■where  water  had  lain  before  the  opening  of  the  coal, 
with  a  fmall  bluifh  flame,  working  and  moving  conti¬ 
nually  ;  but  not  out  of  its  firft  feat,  unlefs  the  work- 
men  held  their  candles  to  it ;  and  then  being  weak, 
the  blaze  of  the  candle  would  drive  it  with  a  fuddeft 
fizz  away  to  another  crevice,  where  it  would  foon  af¬ 
ter  appear  blazing  and  moving  as  formerly.  This  wat 
the  firft  knowledge  of  it  in  this  work,  which  the  work¬ 
men  made  but  a  fport  of ;  and  fo  partly  neglected,  till 
it  had  gotten  fome  ftrength  ;  and  then  upon  a  mornino-, 
tne  firft  collier  that  went  down,  going  forwards  in  the 
witchet  with  his  candle  iri  his  hand,  the  damp  pre- 
fently  darted  out  fo  violently  at  his  candle,  that  it  (truck 
the  man  clear  down,  finged  all  his  hair  and  clothes,  and 
d Tabled  him  from  working  for  a  while  after.  Some 
other  fmall  warnings  it  gave  them,  infomuch  that  they 
refolved  to  employ  a  man  on  purpofe  that  was  more  re- 
folute  than  the  reft,  to  go  down  a  while  before  them 
every  morning,  to  chafe  it  from  place  to  place,  and  fo 
to  weaken  it.  His  ufual  manner  was  to  put  on  the 
word  rags  he  had,  and  to  wet  them  all  in  water,  and 
when  he  came  within  the  danger  of  it,  then  he  fell 
down  groveling  upon  his  belly,  and  fo  went  forward* 
holding  in  one  hand  a  long  wand  or  pole,  at  the  head 
whereof  he  tied  candles  burning,  and  reached  them  by- 
degrees  towards  it ;  then  the  damp  would  fly  at  them, 
and,  if  it  miffed  of  putting  them  out,  would  quench  it* 
fclf  with  a  blaft,  and  leave  an  ill-fcented  fmoke  behind. 
Thus  they  dealt  with  it  till  they  had  wrought  the  coal 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  following,  and  not 
remaining  as  before  in  the  body  of  it,  among  fulphu* 
reous  and  braffy  metal  that  is  in  fome  veins  of  the 
coal,  the  fire-damp  was  not  feen  nor  heard  of  till  the 
atterendof  the  year  1675,  which  happened  as  foi- 
loweth. 

“  After  long  working  of  this  coal,  it  was  found  up¬ 
on  the  rrfing  grounds  that  there  lay  another  roach  of 
coal  at  the  depth  of  14  yards  under  it,  which  proved 
to  be  3^yards  thick,  and  fomething  more  fulphureous 
Tins  encouraged  us  to  fink  in  one  of  the  pits  we  had 
formerly  ufed  .on  the  five-yards  coal.— As  we  funk  the 
lower  part  of  it,  we  had  many  appearances  of  the  fire- 
damp  m  the  watery  crevices  of  the  rocks  we  funk 
through,  (ladling  and  darting  from  fide  to  fide  of  the 
pit,  and  Ihowing  rainbow-like  colours  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water  m  the  bottom  ;  but  upon  drawing  up  of 
the  water  w.th  buckets,  which  ftirred  the  air  in  the  pit, 
it  vvould  leave  burning,  till  the  colliers  at  work,  with 
their  breath  and  fweat,  and  the  fmoke  their  candles, 
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thickened  the  air  in  the  pit,  and  then  it  would  appear 
again  ;  they  lighted,their  candles  at  it  fometimes  when 
they  went  out ;  and  fo  in  this  pit  it  did  no  further 

harm,”  '  * 

In  another  pit,  however,  it  foon  appeared,  and  at  laft 
produced  a  moft  terrible  explofion.  This  was  occa- 
lioned  by  one  of  the  workmen  going  imprudently  down 
with  a  lighted  candle,  after  a  ceffation  of  work  for  fome 
days,  and  the  force  exerted  by  it  fetmed  equal  to  that 
of  gun -powder. 

The  formation  of  inflammable  air  in  mines  cannot: 
be  attributed  to  any  vitiation  of  the  atmofphere  ;  for 
there  is  no  natural  procefs  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  by  which  fuch  a  change  could  be  accom- 
plifhed.  In  one  inftance,  however,  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  tire-damp  being  produced,  not  only  with¬ 
out  any  conliderable  ftagnation  of  atmofpherical  air, 
but  where  there  is  the  bed  circulation  imaginable. 
This  is  in  large  bellows  ufed  in  metallurgic  works, 
which  are  fometimes  burft  by  an  explofion  of  inflam¬ 
mable  matter  proceeding  from  the  rancid  matters 
with  which  the  leather  is  greafed.  Dr  Prieftley  has 
jfhown,  that  inflammable  air  is  compofed  of  pure  ele¬ 
mentary  fire,  charcoal  or  phlogifton,  and  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  this  compofition  may  take  place  even 
in  vacuo .  All  thefe  materials  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Coal,  a  bituminous  fubftance, 
is  abundantly  able  to  fupply  the  phlogifton  ;  the  na¬ 
tural  moifture  of  the  earth  affords  water,  and  the 
heat*  however  gentle,  which  conftantly  exifts  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  may  be  fufficient  to  produce  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  air,  which  gradually  accumu¬ 
lating  in  thofe  places  where  there  is  not  a  conftant 
llream  of  atmofpherical  air  to  carry  it  off,  will  foon 
produce  the  dreadful  effedls  already  mentioned. 

A  much  more  important  confideration  than  the 
formation  of  damps,  however,  is  the  proper  method  of 
avoiding  their  pernicious  effedls.  The  inflammabi¬ 
lity  of  one  kind  afford* an  eafy  method  of  preventing 
it  from  accumulating,  viz.  by  fetting  fire  to  it.  This 
may  be  done  with  fafety,  unlefs  it  has  been  differed  to 
go  too  far  before  the  experiment  is  made  :  for  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  being  much  lighter  than  any  other 
kind,  will  naturally  rife  to  the  top  ;  fo  that  a  man,  ly¬ 
ing  flat  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
plofion,  and  holding  up  a  lighted  candle  fixed  upon  a 
pole,  may  at  once  free  the  mine  from  fuch  a  trouble¬ 
some  gueft.  But  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  too  great  quantity,  fo  that  this.  method 
cannot  be  ufed,  or  in  the  other  kind,  which  is  n6t  in¬ 
flammable,  the  method  commonly  pra&ifed  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  conftant  circulation  of  air  as  much  as  poffible 
through  all  parts  of  the  mine.  To  procure  this,  they 
make  a  perpendicular  opening,  which  they  call  a Jhank 
or  Jbafty  fo  that  the  mine  may  have  two  or  more 
openings;  and  thus  by  reafon  of  the  diffeience  of  tem¬ 
perature  between  the  open  atmofphere  and  that  in  the 
mine,  there  is  a  continual  draught  of  air  through 
them  both.  This  current  will  always  be  ftronger  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  external  at- 
molphere  and  that  of  the  mine  ;  and  likewife  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  two 
fhafts!  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is 
variable,  it  happens,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
that  there  is  not  a  fufficient  difference  between  that 


of  the  atmofphere  and  in  the  mine  to  produce  the  ne- 
cefiary  circulation.  This  happens  principally  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn  ;  at  which  feafons  it  is  neceffary  to 
light  fires  in  the  fhafts,  which  are  always  efficacious  for 
the  purpofe  delired. 

Among  the  other  ufes  to  which  dephlogifticated  air 
might  be  applied,  Mr  Cavallo  reckons  that  of  fecuring 
people  from  the  dangerous  effe&s  of  damps  in  mines, 
and  other  fubterraneous  places.  “  If  a  large  blad¬ 
der, M  fays  he,  “  into  which  a  folution  of  lime  in  wa¬ 
ter  is  introduced,  be  filled  with  dephlogifticated  air, 
and  a  fmall  wooden  or  glafs  pipe  be  adapted  to  its 
neck,  a  man  may  hold  that  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
may  breathe  the  dephlogifticated  air ;  and  thus  equip¬ 
ped  he  may  enter  into  thefe  fubteri'anean  places, 
amidft  the  various  elaftic  fluids  contained  in  them. 
A  large  bladder  of  dephlogifticated  air  will  ferve 
for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  is  a  length  of 
time  fufficient  for  various  purpofes  ;  befides,  if  longer 
time  is  required  to  be  fpent  in  thefe  places,  a  per- 
fon  may  have  two  or  more  bladders  of  dephlogifticated 
air  along  with  him,  and  may  ftiift  as  foon  as  the  air  of 
one  is  contaminated.  Without  the  neceffity  of  any 
more  complicated  apparatus,  the  bladders  full  of  de- 
phiogiflicated  air  may  be  kept  flopped  by  putting  corks 
into  the  glafs  or  wooden  pipes  that  are  tied  to  ; their 
necks.  This  air  might  alfo  be  ufed  for  diving-bells.”  ! 

DAMSEL,  from  the  French  damoifel  or  damoifeau , 
an  appellation  anciently  given  to  all  young  people  of 
either  fex,  that  were  of  noble  or  genteel  extraction,  as 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  princes,  knights,  and  barons  1 
thus  we  read  of  Damfel  Pepin,  Damfel  Louis  le  Gros, 
Damfel  Richard  prince  of  Wales. 

From  the  fons  of  kings  this  appellation  firft  paffed 
to  thofe  of  great  lords  and  barons,  and  at  length  to 
thofe  of  gentlemen  who  were  not  yet  knights. 

At  prefent  damfel  is  applied  to  all  maids  or  girls  not 
'yet  married,  provided  they  be  not  of  the  vulgar. 

DAN,  or  Jor-dan,  which  laft  literally  denotes  “  the 
river  Dan;”  fo  named  from  the  people  where  it  lias 
its  fource,  which  is  a  lake  called  Phlala,  from  its  round 
figure,  to  the  north  of  its  apparent  rifing  from  the 
mountain  Panium  or  Paneum,  as  was  difeovered  by 
Philip,  Tetrarch  of  Trachonites  ;  for  on  throwing  light 
bodies  into  the  Phiala,  he  found  them  to  emerge  again 
at  Paneum  (Jofephus).  From  Paneum  it  runs  in  a 
diredl  courfe  to  a  lake  called  Satnachonites  >  as  far  as 
which  it  1*  called  Jordan  the  Dejs  ;  and  thence  to  the 
lake  Genefaretli,  or  of  Tiberias,  where  it  comes  in- 
creafed  by  the  lake  Samachonitis  and  its  fprings,  and 
is  called  the  Greater  Jordan ;  continuing  its  diredl 
courfe  fouthwards,  till  it  falls  into  the  Afphaltites. 

Dan  (anc.geog.),  a  town  to  the  weft  of  the  fource 
of  the  Jordan  ;  formerly  called  Lais  (Joftnia,  Judges, 
Jofephus).  This  was  the  north,  as  Beerfheba  was  the 
fouth,  boundary  of  the  Ifraelites;  as  appears  from  the 
common  expreffion  in  Scripture,  from  Dan  to  Beerjhe - 
ha .  At  Dan  'Jeroboam  ere  died  one  of  the  golden 
calves  (1  Kings  xii.). 

Dan,  the  tribe,  extended  itfelf  weftward  of  Judah, 
and  was  terminated  by  Azotus  and  Dora  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  (Jofephus). 

D ANAE,  in  antiquity,  a  coin  fomewhat  more  than, 
an  ©bolus,  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead* 
to  pay  their  paffage  over  the  river  Acheron, 
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Danas,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  daughter  of  A-  nor  king  of  Argos, 
crilius  king  of  Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined 
;  in  a  brazen  tower  by  lier  father,  who  had  been  told  by 
an  oracle  that  his  daughter’s  fon  would  put  him  to  death. 

His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae  from  becoming  a  mo¬ 
ther  proved  fruitlefs  ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured 
of  her,  introduced  himfelf  to  her  bed  by  changing  him- 
felf  into  a  golden  fhower.  From  his  embraces  Danac 
had  a  fon,  with  whom  {he  was  expofed  on  the  fea  by 
her  father.  The  wind  drove  the  Wk  which  carried  lier 
to  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Scriphus ;  where  file  was 
faved  by  fome  fifhermen,  and  carried  to  Polydedles 
king  of  the  place,  whofe  brother,  called  Diftys,  edu¬ 
cated  the  child  called  Perfeus ,  and  tenderly  treated  the 
mother.  Polydedles  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  but  as  he 
was  afraid  of  her  fon,  he  fent  him  to  conquer  the 
Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wifiied  Medufa’s  head  to 
adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going  to  celebrate 
with  liippodamia  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus.  When 
Perfeus  had  vidlorioufly  finifhed  his  expedition,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Argos  with  Danae  to  the  houfe  of  Acrifius, 
whom  he  inadvertently  killed.  Some  fuppofe  that  it 
was  Proetus  the  brother  of  Acrifius  who  introduced 
himfelf  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower  ;  and  inftead  of 
a  golden  fiiower,  it  was  maintained  that  the  keepers 
of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her  feducer. 

Virgil  mentions  that  Danae  came  to  Italy  with  fome 
fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that  (he  founded  a  city  called 
A vde  a. 

DANA  IDES  (fab.  hi  ft.),  the  fifty  daughters  of  Da- 
naus  king  of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  iEgyptus  came 
from  Egypt  with  his  fifty  fons,  they  were  promifed  in 
marriage  to  their  coufins;  and  before  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who  had  been  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  fons- in-law,  made  his  daughters  folemnly  promife 
that  they  would  deftroy  their  hufbands.  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father;  and  all  except 
Hypermneftra  ftained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of 
their  coufins  the  firft  night  of  their  nuptials  ;  and  as 
a  pledge  of  their  obedience  to  their  father’s  injunc¬ 
tions,  they  prefented  him  each  with  the  head  of  the 
murdered  fons  of  iEgyptus.  Hypermneftra  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  her  father,  and  anfvver  for  her 
difobedience  in  fuffering  her  huiband Ly nceus  to  efcape ; 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  declared  her 
innocent,  and  fhe  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddefs  of 
Perfuafion.  The  fillers  were  purified  of  this  murder 
by  Mercury  and  Minerva  by  order  of  Jupiter  ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they  were 
condemned  to  fevere  puniftiment  in  hell,  and  were 
compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  veffel  full  of  holes,  fo  that 
the  Water  ran  out  as  foon  as  poured  into  it;  and 
therefore  their  labour  was  infinite,  and  their  puniftiment 
eternal.  Tlie  heads  of  the  fons  of  iEgyptus  were  bu¬ 
ried  at  Argos ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Lerna, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

DANAUS  (fab.hift.),  a  fon  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe, 
who  after  his  father  death  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
brother  iEgyptus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Some  time 
after,  a  difference  arofe  between  the  brothers,  and  Da¬ 
naus  fet  fail  with  his  fifty  daughters  in  quell  of  a  fet- 
tlement.  He  vifited  Rhodes,  where  he  confecrated  a 
ftatue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  fafe  ©n  the  coaft  of  Pe- 
lopormefus,  where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  Gela- 
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throne,  and  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  were  marked 
with  difleriiions  with  his  fubjedls.  Danaus  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Gelanor’ s  unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  Inachida; 
was  extinguiftied,  and  the  Belides  began  to  reign  at 
Argos  in  Danaus.  Some  authors  fay,  that  Gelanor 
voluntarily  refigned  the  crown  to  Danaus,  on  account 
of  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had  dried  up  all  the 
waters  of  Argolus,  to  punifti  the  impiety  of  Inachus. 
The  fuccefs  of  Danaus  invited  the  fifty  fons  of  iEgyp¬ 
tus  to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  their  uncle;  who,  either  apprehenfive  of  their 
number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which  threatened  his 
ruin  by  one  of  his  fons-in-law,  caufed  his  daughters,  to 
whom  they  were  promifed  in  marriage,  to  murder  them 
the  firft  night  of  their  nuptials.  His  orders  were  executed. 
Hypermneftra  alone  fpared  the  life  of  Ly  nceus  :  (Sec 
Danaides).  Danaus  at  firft  perfecuted  Lynceus  with 
unremitted  fury  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
him,  and  he  acknowledged  him  for  his  fon-in-law  and 
fucceffor  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  began  his  reign 
about  1586  years  before  the  Chriftian  era;  and  after 
death  he  was  honoured  with  a  fplendid  monument  in 
the  town  of  Argos,  which  ftill  exifted  in  the  age  of 
Paufanias.  According  to  iEfchylus,  DanauS  left  E- 
gypt,  not  to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  with  The  fons  of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which 
he  deemed  unlawful  and  impious. 

DANCE,  orDANCiNG,  as  at  prefent  pradlifed,  may* 
be  defined,  “  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  ad- 
jufted  by  art  to  the  meafures  or  tune  of  inftruments, 
or  of  the  voice.” — But,  according  to  what  fome 
reckon  more  agreeable  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
art,  dancing  is  “  the  art  of  exprefiing  the  fentiments 
of  the  mind,  or  the  paflions,  by  meafured  fteps  or 
bounds  that  are  made  in  cadence  by  regulated  motions 
of  the  body,  and  by  graceful  geftures  ;  all  performed 
te  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments  or  of  the  voice.” 

There  is  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  pradlice 
of  dancing  among  mankind.  It  is  found  to  exift 
among  all  nations  whatever,  even  the  moft  rude  and 
barbarous  ;  and,  indeed,  however  much  the  affiftance 
of  art  may  be  neceflary  to  make  any  one  perfedt  in  the 
pradlice,  the  foundation  muft  certainly  lie  in  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  human  body  itfelf. 

The  connexion  that  there  is  between  certain  found* 
and  thofe  motions  of  the  human  body  called  dancings 
hath  feldom  or  never  been  inquired  into  by  philofo- 
phers,  though  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  fpeculation. 
The  power  of  certain  founds  not  only  over  the  human 
fpecies,  but  even  over  the  inanimate  creation,  is  indeed 
very  furprifing.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  moft  folid 
walls,  nay  the  ground  itfelf,  will  be  found  to  ftiake  at 
fome  particular  notes  in  mufic.  This  ftrongly  indi¬ 
cates  the  prefence  of  fome  univerfally  diffufed  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  elaftic  fluid,  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations 
by  the  concuffions  of  the  atmofphere  upon  it,  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  founding  body.— If  tliefe  con- 
cufiions  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  the  large  quantity  of 
elaftic  fluid  vibrate  that  is  difperfed  through  a  ftone 
wall  or  a  confiderable  portion  of  earth,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  they  fhould  have  the  fame  effedl  upon  that  invifible 
and  exceedingly  fubtile  matter  that  pervades  and  feem* 
to  refide  in  our  nerves. 

4  0s  Some 
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Tizr.ee.  .  Seme  there  are  that  have  their  nerves  conftruaed  found  is. 
Jn  filch  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
founds  which  affecft  others,  and  fome  fcarce  with  any, 
while  others  have  fuch  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  in 
this  cafe,  that  they  cannot,  without  the  greateft  diffi- 
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culty,  lit  or  Hand  ftillwhen  they  hear  a  favourite  piece 
of  mulic  played. 

It  is  conjectured  by  very  eminent  philofophers,  that 
^1  t*ie  fenfations  and  paffions  to  which  we  are  fubjedt 
do  immediately  depend  upon  the  vibrations  excited  in 
the  nervous  fluid  above  mentioned.  Hence,  mufical 
founds  have  the  greateft  power  over  thofe  people  who  are 
of  a  delicate  fenfibie  frame,  and  who  have  ftrong  paffions. 
If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  paffion  in  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  immediately  depends  upon  a  certain  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  a  certain  motion  or 
vibration  in  the  nervous  fluid,  we  fhall  immediately  fee 
the  origin  of  the  different  dances  among  different  na¬ 
tions.  One  kind  of  vibration,  for  inftance,  raifes  the 
paffions  of  anger,  pride,  &c.  which  are  indifpenfably 
neceffary  in  warlike  nations.  The  founds,  for  fuch 
there  are,  capable  of  exciting  a  fimilar  vibration,  would 
naturally  conftitute  the  martial  mufic  among  fuch  na¬ 
tions,  and  dances  conformable  to  it  would  be  inftitu- 
ted.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  particularly  among 
barbarous  nations,  as  we  fhall  prefently  have  occafion 
to  remark.  Other  vibrations  of  the  nervous  fluid 
produce  the  paffions  of  joy,  love,  &c.;  and  founds 
capable  of  exciting  thefe  particular  vibrations  will 
immediately  be  formed,  into  mufic  for  dances  of  an¬ 
other  kind. 

As  barbarous  people  are  obferved  to  have  the  ftrong- 
eft  paffions,  fo  they  are  alfo  obferved  to  be  the  molt 
cafily  affe&ed  by  founds,  and  the  moft  addicted  to  dan- 
eing.  Sounds  to  us  the  moft  difagreeable,  the  drum¬ 
ming  with  fticks  upon  an  empty  cafk,  or  the  noife  made 
by  blowing  into  reeds  incapable  of  yielding  one  mufi¬ 
cal  note  tolerable  to  us,  is  agreeable  mufic  to  them. 
Much  more  are  they  affe&ed  by  the  found  of  inftru- 
ments  which  have  any  thing  agreeable  in  them.  Mr 
Gallini  informs  us,  that  “  The  fpirit  of  dancing  pre¬ 
vails  almoft  beyond  imagination  among  both  men  and 
women  in  moft  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  even  more  than 
inftin&,  it  is  a  rage,  in  fome  countries  of  that  part  of 
the  globe.— Upon  the  gold  coaft  efpecially,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  fo  paflionately  fond  of  it,  that  in  the  midft 
of  their  hardell  labour,  if  they  hear  a  perfon  fing,  or 
any  mufical  inftrument  played,  they  cannot  refrain  from 
dancing.— There  are  even  well  attefted  ftories  of  fome 
negroes  flinging  themfelvesat  the  feet  of  an  European 
playing  on  a  Addle,  intreating  him  to  defift,  unlefs  he 
had  a  mind  to  tire  them  to  death;  it  being  impoffible 
for  them  to  ceafe  dancing  while  he  continued  playing  99 
—-The  fame  thing  is  found  to  take  place  in  America, 
though,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  are  found 
to  be  of  a  more  fierce  and  barbarous  nature  than  the 
African  nations,  their  dances  are  ftill  more  uncouth 
and  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the  negroes.  44  In  Mexi¬ 
co,  fays  Gallini,  they  have  alfo  their  dances  and  mu¬ 
fic,  but  in  the  moft  uncouth  and  barbarous  ftyle.  For 
their  fymphony  they  have  wooden  drums,  fomething 
m  form  of  a  kettle-drum,  with  a  kind  of  pipe  or  fla- 
gellet,  made  of  a  hollow  cane  or  reed,  but  very  gra- 
ting  to  an  European  ear.  It  is  obferved  they  love  every 
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They  will  alfo  hum  over  fome  thing  like  a 
tune  when  they  dance  30  or  40  in  a  circle,  ftrctching 
out  their  hands,  and  laying  them  011  each  others  flioub 
ders.  They  ftamp  and  jump,  and  ufe  the  moft  antic 
geftures  for  feveral  hours,  till  they  are  heartily  weary. 
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thing  that  makes  a  noife,  how  difagreeable  foevtr  the  for  us,  and  w  will  dance  in  honour  of  you 


And  one  or  two  of  the  company  fometimes  ftep  out 
of  the  ring  to  make  fport  for  the  reft,  by  ihowing  feats 
of  activity,  throwing  their  lances  up  into  the  air, 
catching  them  again,  bending  backwards,  and  l'pring- 
ing  forwards  with  g *  t  agility. y} 

The  origin  of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  was  moft 
certainly  the  fame  as  among  all  other  nations ;  but  as 
they  proceeded  a  certain  length  in  civilization,  their 
dances  were  of  conference  more  regular  and  agree¬ 
able  than  thofe  of  the  more  barbarous  nations.  They 
reduced  dancing  into  a  kind  of  regular  fyftem;  and  had 
dances  proper  for  exciting,  by  means  of  the  fympathy 
above  mentioned,  any  paffion  whatever  in  the  minds  of 
the  beholders.  In  this  way  they  are  faid  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  great  lengths,  to  us  abfolutely  incredible. 
At  Athens,  it  is  faid,  that  the  dance  of  the  Eumeui* 
des  or  Furies  on  the  theatre  had  fo  expreflive  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  to  ftrike  the  fpe&ators  with  irrefiftible  terror; 
men  grown  old  in  the  profeffion  of  arms  trembled  ; 
the  multitude  ran  out  ;  women  with  child  mifcairied; 
people  imagined  they  favv  in  earneft  thofe  terrible  dei¬ 
ties  commifiioned  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven  to  pur- 
fue  and  punifh  crimes  upon  earth. 

The  Greeks  had  martial  dances,  which  they  reckoned 
to  be  very  ufeful  for  keeping  up  the  warlike  fpirit  of 
their  youth  ;  but  the  Romans,  though  equally  warlike 
with  the  Greeks,  never  had  any  thing  of  the  kind. — 
This  probably  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  that  roman¬ 
tic  turn  for  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  remarkable.  The 
Romans  had  no  heroes  among  them,  fuch  as  Hercules, 
Achilles,  or  Ajax  ;  nor  does  the  whole  Roman  hillory 
furnifh  an  example  of  a  general  that  made  war  after  the 
manner  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Though  their  foldiers 
were  as  valiant  as  ever  the  Greeks  could  pretend  to  be, 
the  objed  with  them  was  the  honour  of  the  republic, 
and  not  their  own  perfonal  praife.  Hence  there  was 
lefs  fury,  and  much  more  cool  deliberate  valour,  exerci- 
fed  by  the  Romans,  than  any  other  nation  whatever^ 
The  paffions  of  pride,  refentment,  obftinacy,  &c.  were 
excited  in  them,  not  by  the  mechanical  means  of  mufic. 
and  dancing,  but  by  being  taught  that  it  was  their 
chief  honour  to.  fight  for  the  republic.--It  does  not  how¬ 
ever  appear,  that  the  Romans  w-ere  at  all  lefs  capable 
of  being  affe&ed  in  this  mechanical  manner  than  the 
Greeks.  When  dancing  was  once  introduced,  it  had 
the  very  fame  effe&s  at  Rome  as  at  Athens. 

Among  the  Jews,  dancing  feems  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  worfhip  on  fome  occafions,  as  we 
learn  from  fome  paffages  in  the  Pfalms,  though  we  do 
not  find  either  that  or  finging  pofitively  enjoined  as  a 
divine  precept.— In  the  Chriftian  churches  mentioned 
in  the  New  Teftament,  there  is  no  account  of  dancing 
being  introduced  as  an  a&  of  worfhip,  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  ufed  as  fuch  in  after  ages.  Mr  Gal¬ 
lini  tells  us,  that  44  at  Eimogesr  not  long  ago,  the 
people  ufed  to  dance  the  round  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  which  is  under  the  invocation  of  their  patron 
faint;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm,  inftead  of  the 
Gloria  Patri ,  they  fung  as  follows :  St  Marcel,  pray 
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dancing  would  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  higheft  de- 
'  gree  of  profanation  in  a  religious  affembly,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  dancing,  conildered  as  an  expreffion  of 
joy,  is  no  more  a  profanation  than  finging,^  or  than 
fimple  fpeaking  ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  in  the  lead 
more  abfurd,  that  a  Chriitian  fhould  dance  for  joy  that 
Jefus  Chrift  is  rifen  from  the  dead,  than  that  David  dan¬ 
ced  before  the  ark  when  it  was  returned  to  him  after  a 
long  ab fence. 

Plato  reduces  the  dances  of  the  ancients  to  three 
eludes,  i.  The  military  dances,  which  tended  to  make 
the  body  rob  uft,  a6tive,  and  well-difpofed  for  all  the 
txercifes  of  war.  2.  The  domellic  dances,  which  had 
for  their  objedb  an  agreeable  and  innocent  relaxation 
and  amufement.  3.  The  mediatorial  dances,  which 
were  iri  life  in  expiations  and  facrifices. — Of  military 
dances  there  were  two  forts  :  the  gymnopedique  dance, 
or  the  dance  of  children  ;  and  the  enopliany  or  armed 
dance.  The  Spartans-had  invented  the  ftrft  for  an 
early  excitation  of  the  courage  of  their  children,  and 
to  lead  them  on  infenfibly  to  the  exercife  of  the  armed 
dance.  This  childrens  dance  ufed  to  be  executed  in 
the  public  place.  It  was  compofed  of  two  choirs;  the 
one  of  grown  men,  the  other  of  children ;  whence,  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  defigned  for  the  latter,  it  took  its  name. 
They  were  both  of  them  in  a  Hate  of  nudity.  The 
choir  of  the  children  regulated  their  motions  by  thofe 
of  the  men,  and  all  danced  at  the  fame  time,  finging 
the  poems  of  Thales,  Aleman,  and  Dionyfodotus. — 
The  enopllan  or  Pyrrhic  was  danced  by  young  men 
armed  cap-a-pee,  who  executed,  to  the  found  of  the 
flute,  all  the  proper  movemeRts  either  for  attack  or 
for  defence.  It  was  compofed  of  four  parts. — The 
firft,  th t  podifm  or  footing  ;  which  confided  in  a  quick 
jhifting  motion  of  the  feet,  fuch  as  was  neceffary  £>r 
overtaking  a  flying  enemy,  or  for  getting  away  from 
him  when  an  overmatch. — The  fecond  part  was  the 
xiphifm  ;  this  was  a  kind  of  mock-fight,  in  which  the 
dancers  imitated  all  the  motions  of  combatants  ;  aim¬ 
ing  a  ftroke,  darting  a  javelin,  or  dexteroufly  dodging, 
parrying,  or  avoiding  a  blow  or  thrull.  The  third 
part,  called  the  homos ,  confided  in  very  high  leaps  or 
vaultings,  which  the  dancers  frequently  repeated,  for 
the  better  ufing  themfelves  occafionally  to  leap  over  a 
ditch,  or  fpring  over  a  wall.  The  tetracomos  was  the 
fourth  and  laft  part :  this  was  a  fquare  figure,  execiv- 
ted  by  flow  and  majeftic  movements  ;  but  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  this  was  every  where  executed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Spartans  were  thofe  who  moil 
cultivated  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Athenseus  relates,  that 
they  had  a  law  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  exercife 
their  children  at  it  from  the  age  of  five  years.  This 
warlike  people  conftantly  retained  the  c-uftom  of  accom¬ 
panying  their  dances  with  hymns  and  fongs.  The 
following  was  fung  for  the  dance  called  tr Ichor ia,  fai-d 
to  be  inftituted  by  Lycurgus,  and  which  had  its  name 
from  its  being  compofed  of  three  choirs,  one  of 
children,  another  of  young  men,  and  the  third  of  old. 
The  old  men  opened  the  dance,  faying,  44  In  time  pail 
we  were  valiant.”  The  young  men  anfwered,  44  We 
are  fo  at  prefent.”  44  We  fhall  be  fiill  more  fo-  when 
our  time  comes, ,J  replied  the  chorus  of  children.  The 
Spartans  never  danced  but  with  real  arms.  In  procefs 
»f  time,  however,  •tker  aatioaa  came  to  life  only  wea¬ 


pons  of  wood  on  fuch  occafion6.  Nay,  it  was  only  fo 
late  as  the  days  of  Athenaens,  who  lived  in  the  fecond 
century,  that  the  dancers  of  the  Pyrrhic,  inflead  of 
arms,  carried  only  flafks,  ivy-bound  wands  (thyrfus) 
or  reeds.  But,  even  in  Ariilotle’s  days,  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  ufe  thyrfufes  inftead  of  pikes,  and  lighted  torches 
in  lieu  of  javelins  and  fvvords.  With  thefe  torches  they 
executed  a  dance  called  the  conflagration  of  the  <world . 

Of  the  dances  for  amufement  and  recreation,  fome 
were  but  Amply  gambols,  or  fportive  exercifes,  which 
had  no  character  of  imitation,  and  of  which  the  greater 
part  exifl  to  this  day.  The  others  were  more  complex, . 
more  agreeable,  figured,  and  were  always  accompanied 
with  finging.  Among  the  firft  or  limple  ones  was  the 
afeolla/mus ;  which  confifled  in  jumping,  with  one  foot 
only,  on  bladders  filled  with  air  or  with  wine,  and  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  outfidc  with  oil.  The  dypodium  was  jumped, 
with  both  feet  clofe.  The  hyheflefls  was  what  is  called 
in  this  country  the  fomerfeh ~  Qf  the  fecond  kind  was 
that  called  the  <wine-prefs>  of  which  there  is  a  defeription  * 
in  Longinus,  and  the  Ionian  dances:  thefe  laft,  in  the 
original  of  their  inftitution,  .  had  nothing  but  what 
was  decent  and  modeft;  but,  in  time,  their  movements . 
came  to  be  fo  depraved,  as  to  be  employed  in  expref- 
fing  nothing  but  voluptuoufnefs,  and  even,  the  groffefl: 
obfeenity. 

Among  the  ancients  there  were  no  feflivals  nor  reli¬ 
gious  afTemblies  but  what  were  accompanied  with  fongs 
and  dances.  It  was  not  held  pofiible  to  celebrate  any 
my  fiery,  or  to  be  initiated,  without,  the  intervention  of 
thefe  two  arts.  In  fhort,  they  were  looked  upon  to  be* 
fo  effential  in  thefe  kinds  of  ceremonies,  that  to  exprefs 
the  crime  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  revealing  the  facredv 
myfleries,  they  employed  the  word  kbeifl<£,  “  to  be  out 
of  the  dance.”  The  moil  ancient  of  thefe  religious > 
dances  is  the  Bacchic;  which  was  not  only  confecrated. 
to  Bacchus,  but  to  all  the  deities  whofe  feflival  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm.  The  mod.  grave 
and  majeftic  was  the  hyporc hematic  :  it  was  executed  to* 
the  lyre,  and  accompanied  with  the  voice. — At  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Crete,  Thefeus  inftituted  a  dance  at  which 
he  himfelf  afiifted  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  fplen- 
did  band  of  youth  round  the  altar  of  Apollo.  The 
dance  was  compofed  of  three  parts;  the flrophe ,  the  an- 
tiflrophey  and  the  flationary .  In  the  ftrophe,  the  move-  - 
ments  were  from  the  right  to  the  left;  in  the  antiflro- 
phe,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  In  the  ftationary,  they 
danced  before  the  altar;  fo  that  the  ftationary  did  not 
mean  an  abfolute,  paufe  or  reft,  but  only  a  more  flow 
or  grave  movement.  Plutarch  is  perfuaded,  that  in, 
this  dance  there  is  a  profound  myftery.  He  thinks,  that 
by  the  ftrophe  is  indicated  the  motion  of  the  world  from  . 
eaft  to  weft;  by  the-  antiftrophe,  the  motion  of. the  pla¬ 
nets  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  ftationary*, , 
the  (lability  of  the  earth.  To  this  dance  Thefeus  gave 
the  name  of  geranos ,  or  “  the  crane  becaufe  the  fi¬ 
gures  which  chara&erifed  it  bore  a  refemblance  to  thofe 
deferibed  by  cranes  in  their  flight. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  practice  of  dancing  as  an 
art,  there  are  few  dire&ions  that  can  be  of  much  fervice. 
The- following  is  extra&ed  from  Mr  GalliniY  deferip¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  fteps  or  movements. 

44  The  dancing  (fays  he)  is  generally  on  a  theatre, 
or  in  a  faloon  or  room.  At  the  theatre  there  are  four 
parts  to  bg  eonfidered,  K  The  near  eft  front  to  the 
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fpe&ators.  2.  and  3.  The  two  Tides  or  wings.  4.  The 
furtheft  front  from  the  fpe&ators. 

«  In  a  faloon  or  room,  the  place  in  which  are  the 
fpe&ators  decides  the  appellation  refpedtively  to  them 
of  right  and  left.  The  dancer  fhould'  place  liimfelf  in 
as  advantageous  a  point  of  view  to  them  as  pofiible. 

«  In  the  dance  itfelf,  there  are  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
the  attitude  of  the  body,  the  figure,  the  pofitions,  the 
hends,  the  rifings  or  leaps,  the  Heps,  the  cabriole,  the 
fallings,  the  Hides,  the  turns  of  the  body,  the  cadences. 

“  The  attitude  of  the  body  requires  the  prefenting 
one’s  felf  in  the  molt  graceful  manner  to  the  company. 

“  Yht  figure  is  to  follow  the  track  prefcribed  to  the 
fteps  in  the  dance. 

“  The  pofition  is  that  of  the  varied  attitudes,  which 
mult  be  at  once  ftriking  and  eafy,  as  alfo  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  exertions  of  the  legs  and  feet  in  dancing. 

“  The  bends  are  inflexions  of  the  knees,  of  the  body, 
©f  the  head,  or  the  arms. 

“  The  rifings  are  the  contrail  to  the  bends,  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  knee.  One  of  thefe  two  motions  necef- 
farily  precedes  the  other. 

«  The  fiep  is  the  motion  by  the  foot  or  feet  from 
one  place  to  another. 

“  The  leap  is  executed  by  fpringing  up  into  the  air; 
it  begins  with  a  bend,  and  proceeds  with  a  quick  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  legs,  fo  that  both  feet  quit  the  ground. 

“  The  cabriole  is  the  eroding,  or  cutting  of  capers, 
during  the  leap,  before  the  return  of  the  feet  to  the 
ground.  _ 

“  Th falling  is  the  return  of  the  feet  to  the  ground, 
by  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  body. 

«  The  fide  is  the  aCtion  of  moving  the  foot  along 
the  ground  without  quitting  it. 

“  The  turn  is  the  motion  of  the  body  towards  cither 
fide,  or  quite  round. 

“  The  cadence  is  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
meafufes,  and  of  the  times  of  movement  the  mofl 
marked  in  the  mufic. 

“  The  track  is  the  line  marked  by  the  dance  :  it 
may  be  either  ftraight  or  curve,  and  is  fufceptible  of  all 
the  inflections  correfpondent  to  the  various  defigns  of 
the  compofer. — There  are  the  right,  the  diametral 
line,  the  circular  line,  and  the  oblique  line.  The  right 
line  is  that  which  goes  lengthwife,  reckoning  from  one 
end  of  the  room  towards  the  other.  The  diametral  line 
is  acrofs  the  room,  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  The 
circular  line  is  waving,  or  undulatory,  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  oblique  line  proceeds  obliquely  from 
one  quarter  of  the  room  towards  another.— Each  of 
thefe  lines  may  direCtly  or  feparately  form  the  dancer’s 
track,  diverfified  with  fteps  and  pofitions. 

«  The  regular  figure  is  when  two  or  more  dancers 
move  in  contrary  directions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  when 
one  moves  towards  the  right,  the  other  moves  to  the 
left. — The  irregular  line  is  when  the  couples  figuring 
together  are  both  on  the  fame  fide. 

«  Commonly  the  man  gives  the  right  hand  to  the 
lady  in  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  dance,  as  we 
fee  in  the  minuet9  louvre ,  &c. 

“  When  a  greater  number  of  dancers  figure  together, 
they  are  to  execute  the  figure  agreeably  to  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  dance,  with  fpecial  attention  to  keep  an 
eye  conflantly  on  the  partner. — When,  in  any  given 
dance,  the  dancers  have  danced  for  fome  time  in  the 


fame  place,  the  track  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  the 
conductor  of  the  fieps ,  but  not  of  the  figure;  but  when  v 
the  dance  continues,  without  being  confined  to  the 
fame  place,  then  the  track  mult  be  confidered  as  the 
conductor  both  of  the  fteps  and  of  the  figure. 

“  Now,  to  obferve  the  figure,  the  dancer  muft  have 
placed  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  the  trad  upon 
which  he  is  to  dance,  and  comprehend  the  figure  before 
he  himfelf  begins  it.  He  is  to  remark  and  conceive 
whether  the  figure  is  right,  diametral,  circular,  or  ob¬ 
lique  ;  if  it  is  progrefiive  or  retrogrefiive,  or  towards 
the  right  or  left.  He  fhould  have  the  air  played  or 
fung  to  him,  to  underfland  the  movement. — Where  the. 
tracks  crofs  one  another,  the  iteps  of  each  of  the  couples 
mult  leave  a  fufficient  diftance  between  them  not  to 
confufe  the  figure. 

“  There  are  commonly  reckoned  ten  kinds  of  pofi¬ 
tions,  which  are  divided  into  true  and  falfe,  five  each. — ■ 
There  are  three  principal  parts  of  the  foot  to  be  obfer- 
ved;  the  toes,  the  heel,  and  the  ancle. 

“  The  true  pofitions  are  when  the  two  feet  are  in  z 
certain  uniform  regularity,  the  toes  turned  equally  out¬ 
wards. — The  falfe  are  divided  into  regular  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  They  differ  from  the  true,  in  that  the  toes  are  either 
both  turned  inwards  ;  or  if  the  toes  of  one  foot  are 
turned  outwards,  the  others  are  turned  inward. 

“  In  the  firfl  of  the  true  pofitions,  the  heels  of  the 
two  feet  are  clofe  together,  fo  that  they  touch ;  the 
toes  being  turned  out.  In  the  fecond,  the  two  feet  are 
open  in  the  fame  line,  fo  that  the  diftance  between  the 
two  heels  is  precifely  the  length  of  one  foot.  In  the 
third,  the  heel  of  one  foot  is  brought  to  the  ancle 
of  the  other,  or  feems  to  lock  in  with  it.  In  the  fourth, 
the  two  feet  are  the  one  before  the  other  a  foot’s  length 
diftance  between  the  two  heels,  which  are  on  the  fame 
line.  In  the  fifth,  the  two  feet  are  acrofs,  the  one 
before  the  other  ;  fo  that  the  heel  of  one  foot  is  direct¬ 
ly  oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  other.  *. 

“  In  the  firfl  of  the  falfe  pofitions,  the  toes  of  both 
feet  are  turned  inwards,  fo  that  they  touch,  the  heels 
being  open.  The  fecond  is,  when  the  feet  are  afunder 
at  a  foot’s  diftance  between  the  toes  of  each,  which  are 
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turned  inward,  the  heels  being  on  a  line.  The  third 


is,  when  the  toes  of  one  foot  are  turned  outwards,  the 
other  inwards,  fo  that  the  two  feet  form  a  parallel. 
The  fourth  is,  when  the  toes  of  the  two  feet  are  turn¬ 
ed  inwards;  but  the  tpes  of  one  foot  are  brought  nearer 
the  ancle  of  the  other.  The  fifth  is,  when  the  toes  of 
the  two  feet  are  turned  inwards,  but  the  heel  of  one 
foot  is  oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  other. 

“  There  are  mixed  pofitions,  compofed  of  the  true 
and  falfe  in  combination;  which  admit  of  fuch  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety,  and  are  in  their  nature  fo  unfufeeptible 
of  defeription  by  words,  that  it  is  only  the  fight  of  the 
performance  that  can  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  them. 

“  Of  the  bends  of  the  knee  there  are  two  kinds;  the 
one  fimple ,  the  other  forced .  The  fimple  bend  is  an  in¬ 
flexion  of  the  knees  without  moving  the  heel,  and  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  the  foot  flat  to  the  ground.  The  forced 
bend  is  made  on  the  toes  with  more  force  and  lower. 

“  Much  is  to  be  obferved  on  the  head  of fieps .  Firfl, 
not  to  make  any  movement  before  having  put  the  body 
in  an  upright  pofture,  firm  on  the  haunches. 

“  Begin  with  the  inflexion  of  the  knee  and  thigh; 
advance  one  leg  foxemoft ;  with  the  whole  foot  on  the 

ground, 
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ance.  ground,  laying  the  ftrefs  of  the  body  oil  the  advanced 
V  -v— -  leg. 

“  There  are  fome  who  begin  the  ftep  by  the  point 
of  the  toes  ;  but  that  has  an  air  of  theatrical  affecta¬ 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  a  graceful  eafe 
and  dignity  of  Itep.  The  quantity  of  fleps  ufed  in 
dancing  are  aimofl  innumerable  ;  they  are  nevertheiefs 
reducible  under  five  denominations,  which  may  f^rve 
well  enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  different 
movements  that  may  be  made  by  the  leg,  viz.  the  di¬ 
rect  ftep,  the  open  ftep,  the  circular  ftep,  the  twifted 
ftep,  and  the  cut  ftep. 

“  The  direEt  ftep  is  when  the  foot  goes  upon  a  right 
line,  either  forwards  or  backwards. 

The  open  ftep  is  when  the  legs  open.  Of  this  ftep 
there  are  three  kinds  :  one  when  they  open  outwards  ; 
another,  when,  deferibing  a  kind  of  circle,  they  form 
an  in-knee’d  figure  ;  a  third,  when  they  open  lide- 
ways  ;  this  is  a  fort  of  right  ftep,  becaufe  the  figure  is 
in  a  right  line. 

“  The  round  ftep,  is  when  the  foot,  in  its  mo¬ 
tion,  makes  a  circular  figure,  either  inwards  Or  out¬ 
wards. 

“  The  tvaijled  ftep,  or  pas  tortille ,  is  when  the  foot 
in  its  motion  turns  in  and  out.  '  There  are  three  kinds 
of  this  ftep  ;  one  forwards,  another  backwards,  the 
third  fideiong.  * 

“  The  cut  ftep  is  when  one  leg  or  foot  comes  to  ftrike 
againft  the  other.  There  are  alfo  three  forts  of  this 
ftep  ;  backwards,  forwards,  and  fideiong. 

“  The  fteps  may  be  accompanied  with  bendings, 
rifings,  leaps,  cabrioles,  fallings,  Hidings,  the  foot  in 
the  air,  the  tip-toe,  the  reft  on  the  heel,  quarter-turns, 
half-turns,  three-quarter  turns,  and  whole-turns. 

«<  There  may  be  pra&ifed  three  kinds  of  bends,  or 
fmkings,  in  the  fteps  ;  viz.  bending  before  the  ftep 
proceeds,  in  the  a&  of  ftepping,  and  at  the  laft  of  the 
fteps. 

“  The  beginning  or  initial  fink- pace  is  at  the  firft 
fetting  off,  on  advancing  the  leg. 

«  The  bend  in  the  aCl  of  ftepping  continues  the 
march  or  walk. 

“  The  final  fmk-pace  clofes  the  march. 

“  The  riling  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  bend,  or  fink- 
pace,  which  fhall  have  preceded  it. 

“  Some  great  mafters  in  the  art  of  dancing,  having 
obferved  that  mufic,  which  is  infeparable  from  it,  was 
capable  of  being  preferved  and  conveyed  by  the  mufi- 
cal  chara&ers,  imagined  by  analogy,  that  the  like  ad¬ 
vantage  could  be  procured  to  the  compofitioa  of  dan¬ 
ces.  Upon  this  plan  they  attempted  what  is  called 
the  chorography ,  an  art  which  they  fuppofe  was  either 
utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  or  not  tranfmitted  to 
us  from  them. 

“  It  may  indeed  be  eafily  allowed,  that  the  track  or 
figure  of  a  dance  may  be  determined  by  written  or  en¬ 
graved  lines ;  but  thofe  lines  will  neceffarily  appear  fo 
perplexing,  fo  intricate,  fo  difficult,  if  not  impoffible 
to  feize,  in  their  various  relations,  that  they  are  only 
fit  to  difguft  and  difeourage,  without  the  poffibility  of 
their  conveying  a  fatisfa&ory  or  retainable  inftru&ion. 
— Thence  it  is,  that  the  article  of  Chorography  in  the 
French  Encyclopedic  is  univerfally  exploded  as  unintelli¬ 
gible  and  ufelefs :  though  nothing  more  than  an  ele- 
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mentary  indication  of  the  art;  and  an  explanation,  fuch  Bance. 
as  it  is,  of  fome  of  the  technical  terms  of  it.”  'r"m 

Stage-DANCE$.  The  Greeks  were  the  firft  who. uni¬ 
ted  the  dance  to  their  tragedies  and  comedies  ;  not  in¬ 
deed  as  making  part  of  thofe  fpeCtacles,  but  merely  as 
an  acceffary. 

The  Romans,  as  ufual,  copied  after  the  Greeks;, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  they  left  their  inftru&ors 
far  behind  them.  Two  very  extraordinary  men  made 
their  appearance  at  that  time  :  they  invented  a  new 
fpecies  of  entertainment,  and  carried  it  to  an  aftonifh- 
ing  degree  of  perfection.  Nothing  was  then  talked  of 
but  the  wonderful  talents  and  amazing  performances  of 
Pylades  and  Bathylus,  who  were  the  firft  to  introduce 
among  the  Romans  what  the  Flench  call  the  ballet  d’ ac¬ 
tion ,  wherein  the  performer  is  both  actor  and  dancer. 

Pylades  undertook  the  hard  talk  of  reprefenting, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  dance  alone,  ftrong  and  pa¬ 
thetic  fituations.  He  fucceedcd  perhaps  beyond  his 
own  expectation,  and  may  be  called  the  father  of  that 
ftyle  of  dancing  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
grave  or  fertous  pantomime . 

Bathylus  an  Alexandrian,  and  a  freedman  of  Me- 
cenas,  took  upon  himfelf  to  reprefent  fuch  fubjects  as 
required  a  certain  livelinefs  and  agility.  He  was  hand- 
fome  in  his  perfon ;  and  the  two  great  fcourges  of 
Roman  follies,  Perfius  and  efpecially  Juvenal,  fpeak 
of  him  as  the  gallant  of  every  woman  in  Rome.  The 
latter,  in  his  cynic  ftyle,  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  when  Bathylus  performed  the  dance  called,  after 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  female  dancer,  Ckiromenos-Leda% 
the  graved;  matron  was  turned  off  her  guard,  and  the 
young  virgin  longed  for  the  dancer’s  addreffes. 

Nature  had  been  exceffively  partial  to  thofe  two 
men.  They  were  endowed  with  genius,  and  all  the 
exterior  charms  that  could  captivate  the  eye.  By  their 
ftudy,  application,  and  a  delire  to  eftablifh  a  lafting 
reputation,  they  difplayed  to  the  greateft  advantage 
all  the  refources  which  the  art  of  dancing  could  fupply. 

Thefe,  like  two  phenomena,  difappeared,  and  never 
did  the  world  fee  “  their  like  again.”  Government 
withdrew  its  protection,  the  art.  gradually  funk  into* 
obfeurity,  and  became  even  entirely  forgotten  on  the 
acceffion  of  Trajanus  to  the  empire. 

Thus  buried  with  the  other  arts  in  entire  oblivion,, 
dancing  remained  uncultivated  till  about  the  1 5th  cen¬ 
tury,  when  ballets  were  revived  in  Italy  at  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  entertainment  given  by  a  nobleman  of  Lombardy 
at  Tortona  on  account  of  the  marriage  between  Galeas 
Duke  of  Milan  and  Ifabella  of  Arragon.  Every  re- 
fource  that  poetry,  mufic,  dancing,  and  machinery 
could  fupply,  was  employed  and  exhaufted  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  The  defeription  given  of  fo  fiuperb  an  enter¬ 
tainment  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  emulation  of  feveral  men  of  genius,  who  im¬ 
proved  the  hint  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen? 
a  kind  of  fpe&acle  equally  pleafing  and  novel. 

It  would  feem,  however,  that  at  firft  the  women  had 
no  (hare  in  the  public  or  theatrical  dance  ;  at  leaft  we 
do  not  fee  them  mentioned  in  the  various  entertainments* 
given  at  the  opera  in  Paris  till  the  2jft  of  January: 

1681,  when  the  then  Dauphinefs,  the  Princefs  of 
Conti,  and  fome  other  ladies  of  the  firft  diftindion  in* 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  performed  a  ballet  with  ther 
3,  opera* 
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opera  called  Le  Trwtnphe  del'Antour,  .  „ . .  w-i 

the  two  fexes  ferved  to  enliven  and  render  the  fpedacle 
more  plea fing  and  far  more  brilliant  than  it  ever  was  at 
any  other  period.  It  was  received  with  fa  much  ap- 
iplaufe,  that  on  the  1 6th  of  May  following,  when  the 
fame  opera  was  a&ed  in  Paris  at  the  theatre  of  the  Pa- 
lais  Royal,  it  was  thought  indifpenfable  for  the  fuceefs 
of  that  kind  of  entertainment  to  introduce  female  dan¬ 
cers.  They  have  continued  ever  fmce  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fupport  of  the  opera. 

The  dance  is  now  in  fuch  commendation,  that,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France,  the  opera-houfe  feems  rather  an 
academy  for  dancing  than  calculated  for  the  reprefen- 
'  tation  of  lyric  poems.  The  difgufting  and  immoderate 
length  of  their  recitatives  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  «f 
that  general  tafte  for  dancing  which  prevails  amongft 
them.  A  wit  being  afked  one  day  what  could  be  done 
to  keep  up  an  opera  threatened  with  a  moft  complete 
damnation  ?  “  Do!  (fays  he);  why,  lengthen  the 

dances  and  ftiorten  the  petticoats.”  So  evident  it  is, 
that  fmging,  though  apparently  the  chief  purpofe  ©f 
an  opera,  is  by  no  means  the  moft  pleafing  part  of  the 
entertainment  for  the  fpe&ators. 

Thus,  what  was  at  firft  introduced  as  a  mere  accef- 
fary  to  the  mufical  performance,  became  in  procefs  of 
time  its  only  fupport ;  and  this  circumftance  excited 
the  emulation  of  feveral  eminent  baJlet-mafters.  The 
ait,  however,  of  compofiug  thofe  grand  dances,  which 
are  now  fo  much  admired,  was  for  many  years  in  a 
itate  of  infancy,  till  Monfieur  Noverre  ftept  forth  and 
gave  it  that  degree  of  perfe&ion  which  it  feems  impof- 
iible  to  exceed.  This  celebrated  hallet-mafter  and  per¬ 
former,  in  -a  work  lately  publifhed,  has  with  great 
elegance  and  ingenuity  delineated  the  nature,  objeds, 
and  powers  of  dancing,  enumerated  the  proper  requi¬ 
sites  to  give  it  effed,  and  Ihown  how  much  it  may  be 
ennobled  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  kindred  arts. 

Ballets,  he  obferves,  have  hitherto  been  the  faint 
•fleet eh  only  of  what  they  may  be  one  day.  An  art 
entirely  fubfervient,  as  this  is,  to  tafte  and  genius,  may 
receive  daily  variation  and  improvements.  Hiftory, 
painting,  mythology,  poetry,  all  join  to  raife  it  from 
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This  union  of  above  a  century;  fo  that  the  ballets  of  Phaeton,  or 
of  any  ancient  opera,  revive,!  by  a  modern  compofer, 
would  prove  fo  very  fimilar  to  former  ones,  that  one 
would  think  they  have  undergone  no  alterations,  and 
are  the  fame  in  every  ftep. 

“  Ballet -matters  fhould  confult  the  productions  of 
the  moft  eminent  painters.  This  would  bring  them 
nearer  to  nature,  and  induce  them  to  avoid,  as  often 
aspoffible,  that  fymmetry  of  figures,  which,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  object,  prefent  two  different  pictures  on  one 
and  the  fame  canvas. 

“  ^  h°fe  fymmetrical  figures  from  right  to  left,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  judgement,  are  fupportable  only  in  the 
entrees,  which  are  not  meant  to  exprefs  any  thing  in  par¬ 
ticular,  but  are  only  calculated  to  afford  fome  relief  to 
the  principal  dancers.  They  may  be  introduced  in  a 
general  dance  at  the  conclufion  of  an  entertainment, 
they  may  alfc  be  admitted  in  the  pas  of  four,  fix, 
&c.  though  in  my  opinion  it  be  ridiculous  even  in 
this  cafe  to  prefer  the  difplay  of  bodily  ftrength  and 
agility  to  expreflion  and  fentiment.  But  fuch  figures 
muff  give  way  to  nature  in  what  we  term  ballets  d' ac¬ 
tion.  An  inftance,  though  perhaps  not  very  forcible, 
may  ferve  to  elucidate  and  fupport  my  argument. 

“  At  the  fudden  and  uuexpeded  appearance  of 
fome  yoOng  fauns,  a  troop  of  nymphs  take  them- 
felves  to  flight  with  equal  affright  and  precipitation. 
The  former  are  in  purfuit  of  the  latter  with  that 
eagernefs  which  the  very  hope  of  pleafure  can  in- 
fpire.  Now  they  flop  to  obferve  what  impreffion  they 
have  made  on  the  nymphs ;  thefe  at  the  fame  time, 
and  for  a  fimilar  rcafon,  check  their  career;  with 
fear  they  furvey  their  purfureis,  endeavour  to  guefs  at 
their  intentions,  and  provide  for  a  retreat  to  fome 
fpot,  where  tiiey  may  reft  fecure  from  the  dangers 
that  threaten  them*  Both  troops  now  join,  the 
nymphs  refill,  defend  themfelves,  and  at  lalt  tffe&  their 
efcape  with  no  lefs  fwiftnefs  than  dexterity. 

“  This  I  call  a  bufy  adive  fccne  in  which  the 
dance,  as  it  were,  fhould  fpeak  with  energy.  Here 
ftudied  and  fymmetrical  figures  cannot  be  introduced 
without  a  manifdl  violation  of  the  truth,  without  de- 
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that  obfeunty  in  which  it  lies  buried  ;  and  it  is  truly  ftroying  the  rules  of  probability,  and  without  weaken- 
furprihng,  that  compofers  have  hitherto  difdained  fo  ing  the  action  and  leflening  its  effeft _ This  fcenc 


fmany  valuable  refources. 

.According  t p  our  author,  the  reafon  why  this  art 
.has  remained  fo  long  in  its  infancy,  is  becaufe  its  ef¬ 
fects  have  been  reftrained  to  the  tranfitory  ones  of 
,fi re-works  calculated  only  to  plcafe  the  eye ;  and  it 
never  was  fuppofed  to  have  powers  fufticient  to  fpeak 
to  the  heart ;  whereas  it  may  vie,  he  fays,  with  the 
beft  dramatic  pieces,  prove  equally  interefting,  and 
-captivate  the  fpedator  by  the  charms  of  the  moft  com¬ 
plete  illufion. 

If  ballets,  therefore,  fays  he,  “  are  for  the  moft 
part  uninterefting  and  uniformly  dull;  if  they  fail  in  the 
charaderillic  expreflion  which  conftitutes  their  effence, 
the  defed  does  not  originate  from  the  art  itfclf,  but 
fhould  be  aferibed  to  the  ai  tills.  Are  then  the  latter 
to  be  told,  that  dancing  is  an  imitative  art  ?  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think  that  they  know  it  not,  fince 
we  daily  fee  the  generality  of  compofers  facrifice  the 
beauties  of  the  dance,  and  give  up  the  graceful  naivete 
of  fentiment,  to  become  the  fervile  copiefts  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  figures,  known  and  hackneyed  for 
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fhould  be  confpicuous;  for  its  beautiful  diforder,  and 
the  art  of  the  compofer,  mull  here  be  the  handmaid  of 
nature. 

t6  A  ballet-mafter,  devoid  of  tafte  and  difeernment, 
will  make. of  this  a  mechanical  piece  of  dancing,  and 
thus  deprive  it  of  the  effed  it  was  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  want  of  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  it.  His 
nymphs  and  fauns  will  be  arranged  upon  a  parallel  line, 
he  will  place  the  former  in  attitudes  aukwardly  uni¬ 
form,  and  infill  on  the  latter  holding  up  their  arms  to 
an  even  altitude  ;  rather  than  deviate  from  the  beaten 
path,  and  the  antique  rules  of  opera-dancing,  he  will 
cautioufly  avoid  to  have,  on  the  right  and  left,  his 
nymphs  placed  in  unequal  numbers,  but  will  reduce 
a  fee  lie  of  adion,  which  ought  to  be  fupported  with 
fpirit,  to  an  exercife  equally  affeded  and  unintereft- 

ing- 

44  Perhaps  fome  ill-difpofed  critics,  fo  far  ftrangers 
to  the  art  as  not  to  judge  of  it  from  its  various  effeds, 
will  maintain,  that  the  above  feene  lhould  prefent  only 
two  different  objects,  the  one  pourtrayed  in  the  love- 
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!c«.  fi5ck  faiins,  the  other  expreffed  by  the  affright  of  the 
—  nymphs.  Blit  how  many  fhadcs  may  ferve  to  embel- 
liih  thofe  pictures  ?  how  varied  may  be  the  ltrokes 
of  the  pencil  ?  how  oppofite  the  lights  ?  and  what  a 
lnimber  -of  tints  ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
draw  from  this  twofold  lituation  a  multiplicity  of  ima¬ 
ges,  each  more  lively  and  fpirited  than  the  other  ? 

“  As  all  men  fhare  the  fame  pafiions,  and  thefe  dif¬ 
fer  in  proportion  to  their  fenfations  and  feelings,  they 
may  therefore  be  worked  upon  more  or  lefs  powerful¬ 
ly  in  proportion  as  they  manifest  themfelves  outward¬ 
ly  with  more  or  lefs  force  and  impetuofity.  This 
principle  once  acknowledged,  and  nature  indeed  in- 
forces  it  daily,  it  would  certainly  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe  to  diverlify  the  attitudes  and  vary  the  cxpreffion  ; 
for  then  the  pantomime  adion  of  each  perfonage 
would  be  divelted  of  a  difgufting  uniformity*  The 
truth  of  imitation  and  the  fkill  of  the  painter  would 
confpicuoully  appear  in  giving  a  different  afped  to 
the  features,  fome  of  them  expreffive  of  a  kind  of  fe¬ 
rocity,  others  betraying  lefs  eagernefs,  thefe  calling  a 
more  tender  look  ;  and  to  the  reff,  the  lunguifliing 
air  of  voluptuoufnefs.  The  fketch  of  this  frit  picture 
naturally  leads  to  the  compofition  of  the  fecond  :  here 
fome  nymphs  appear  divided  between  fear  and  defire  ; 
there  fome  others  exprefs  by  the  contrail  of  their  at¬ 
titudes  the  various  emotions  of  their  foul.  Some 
are  more  fcornful  than  their  companions,  whilff  others 
betray  a  curiofty  equal  to  their  fears.  This  enfemble 
gives  life  to  the  whole  picture,  and  is  the  more  plea- 
iing  that  it  is  perfectly  confiftent  with  nature.  From 
this  expofition,  you  will  not  hditate  to  agree  with  me, 
that  fymmetry,  the  offspring  of  art  itfelf,  ihould  never 
find  place  in  the  ballets  d*  adion. 

“  I  11it.11  be^  leave  to  enquire  of  all  thofe  who  rea- 
fon  from  habitual  prejudice,  whether  they  will  look 
for  their  favourite  fymmetry  in  a  herd  of  flieep  dying 
from  the  wolf,  or  arnongff  wretched  peafants  leaving 
their  hilts  and  fields,  in  order  to  flicker  them- 
felves  from  the  fury  of  a  party  of  enemies?  By  no 
means.  But  the  art  lies  in  concealing  ait  itfelf;  my 
aim  is  by  no  means  to  introduce  diforder  and  confu- 
fion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  have  regularity  even  in 
irregularity.  What  I  moft  infill  upon  is,  the  intro¬ 
ducing  of  well  concerted  groups,  fituations  forcibly 
expreffed,  but  never  beyond  nature,  and  above  all,  a 
certain  eafe  in  the  cempofition,  which  betrays  not  the 
labour  of  the  compofer.  As  for  the  figures,  they  are 
likely  to  pleafe  only  in  proportion  as  thfcy  quickly  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,  and  are  devifed  with  equal  take  and 
elegance.” 

A  ballet  perfed  in  all  its  parts,  our  author  proceeds 
to  ob ferve,  is  a  pidure,  drawn  from  life,  of  the  man¬ 
ners,  dreffes,  ceremonies,  and  cuffoms  of  all  nations. 
It  mull  therefore  be  a  complete  pantomime,  and 
through  the  eyes  fpeak,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  foul 
of  the  fpedator.  if  it  wants  exprefiion,  if  it  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  point  of  lituation  and  feenery,  it  degenerates 
into  a  fpeCtacle  equally  flat  and  monotone. 

According  to  Plutarch,  a  ballet  is,  if  the  exprefiion 
may  be  allowed*  a  mute  converfation,  or  a  fpeaking 
and  animated  picture,  v/liofe  language  confills  of  mo¬ 
tions,  figures,  and  gellures. — Thefe  figures,  fays  our 
author,  are  unlimited  in  their  number,  becaufe  there 
■are  a  thoufand  things  that  the  ballet  may  exprefs. 
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Phrynicus,  one  of  the  oldell  tragedy  writers,  fays,  tint 
he  could  find  in  qur  ballet  as  many  figures  as  the  fea 
rolls  waves  in  a  high  winter  tide. 

A  well  compofed  ballet,  therefore,  may  do  without 
the  aflillance  of  words  :  M.  Noverre  even  remarks,  that 
thefe  only  ferve  to  weaken  the  action,  and  partly  deftroy 
itseffedls.  He  has  no  opinion  of  a  pantomime  which, 
in  order  to  be  underllood,  mull  borrow  the  help  of  a 
verbal  explanation.  (C  Any  ballet  whatever  (fays he)* 
dellitute  of  intrigue,  adion,  and  intereft,  displaying 
nothing  more  than  the  mechanical  beauties  of  the  ait, 
and,  though  decorated  with  a  pompous  title,  is  unintel¬ 
ligible  throughout,  is  not  unlike  thofe  portraits  and 
pictures  to  which  the  painters  of  old  fubferibed  the 
names  of  the  perfonages  and  action  they  meant  to  re- 
prefent ;  becaufe  they  were  imperfed  in  point  of  imi¬ 
tation,  the  fituations  weakly  expreffed,  the  outlines  in¬ 
curred:,  and  the  colours  unfeemly. 

“  When  dancers  fliall  feel,  and,  Proteus  like,  trans¬ 
form  themfelves  into  various  lhapes  to  exprefs  to  the 
life  the  conflict  of  paflions  ;  when  their  features,  their 
very  looks,  fliall  fpeak  their  inward  feelings  ;  when,  ex¬ 
tending  their  arms  beyond  the  narrow  circle  preferi- 
bed  by  the  rigid  rifles  of  pedantry,  and  with  equal 
grace  and  judgment  giving  them  a  fuller  fcope,  they' 
fhall  by  proper  fituations  deferibe  the  gradual  and  fue- 
ceffive  pregrefs  of  the  paffions ;  when,  in  fine,  they 
call  good  fenfe  and  genius  to  the  aflillance  of  their  art; 
then  they  may  exped  to  dillinguifh  themfelves  :  ex¬ 
planatory  fpeeches  will  become  lifelefs  ;  a  mute  but 
powciful  eloquence  will  be  fubilituted  to  much  better 
effed  ;  each  motion  will  be  a  fentence  ;  every  attitude 
will  pouitray  a  lituation;  each  geilure  convey  a  thought, 
and  each  glance  a  new  fenttment :  everyr  part  will 
pleafe,  becaufe  the  whole  will  be  a  true  and  faithful 
imitation  of  nature. 

A  ballet,  in  whatever  flyle  it  may  be,  fhculd,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ariffotle,  be  compofed,  as  well  as  poetry', 
of  two  different  parts,  which  he  calls  parts  of  quality 
and  parts  of  quantity.  Nothing  exills  in  nature  with¬ 
out  matter,  form,  and  figure  :  the  ballet  therefore  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  nonentity,  if  it  be  deficient  in  any  of 
thofe  efleiitial  parts,  which  mark  and  conffitute  the  be¬ 
ing  of  any  one  thing  animate  or  inanimate.  The  mat¬ 
ter  here  is  the  fubjed  intended  for  reprefentation  ;  its 
form  confifls  in  the  ingenious  diftribution  of  the  plan  ; 
and  the  various  compounding  parts  conflitute  its  figure. 
Form  therefore  contains  the  parts  of  quality,  and  the 
extent  the  parts  of  quantity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  ballets  are  in  fome  degree 
fubjed  to  the  rules  of  poetical  compofition.  They, 
neverthelefs,  differ  from  tragedies  and  comedies,  in 
that  the  former  are  not  fubjed  to  the  three  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  adion  :  Yet  they  require  an  unity  of 
plot,  in  order  that  the  various  feenes  may7  meet  and 
end  on  the  fame  point. — The  ballet,  therefore,  may  be 
termed  the  brother  of  the  drama  ;  though  not  leflrain- 
ed  to  its  flrider  rules :  which  only  ferve  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  check  its  flight,  and  confine  genius  ;  and 
if  adhered  to,  mull  fet  afide  all  thought  of  compofition 
of  ballets,  by  depriving  them  of  their  chief  ornament, 
pleafing  variety* 

M.  Noverre  confiders  tragedy  as  the  fubjed  mofl 
fit i table  for  the  art  of  dancing.  The  former  abounds 
in  noble  incidents,  fituations,  &c*  and  thefe  produce 
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the  be  ft  flage  effedls.  Befideg,  the  paffions  are  more 
forcibly  expreffed  by  great  chara&ers  than  by  common 
men  :  the  imitation  is  of  courfe  lefs  difficult,  the  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  pantomime  more  fignificant,  natural,  and 
intelligible. 

“  The  bufinefs  of  a  fkilful  maftei  (he  obferves),  is 
to  forefee,  as  it  were,  at  one  glance,  the  general  effect 
that  may  refult  from  the  enfemble,  and  never  give  the 
preference  to  one  fmgle  part  over  the  whole.  The  only 
way  for  him  to  beftow  his  thoughts  on  the  greateft 
cumber,  is  to  forget  for  a  while  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  drama:  if  his  whole  attention  fhould  entire¬ 
ly  be  taken  up  with  the  parts  of  his  firft  dancers  of 
both  fexes,  the  a&ion  is  fufpended,  the  fcenes  are  flow 
in  their  progrefs,  and  the  whole  performance  muft  fall 
Ihort  of  its  defired  effect. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Merope  by  Voltaire,  the  princi¬ 
pal  characters  are,  Merope,  Polifonte,  Egilie,  and 
Narbas  :  But  although  the  parts  of  the  inferior  adlors 
are  not  of  equal  importance,  yet  they  all  concur  to  the 
general  adtion,  and  to  the  progreflion  of  the  drama, 
which  would  appear  deficient  in  force  parts,  fhould  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  characters  be  wanting  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion.  No  ufelefs  perfonage  fhould  be  obtruded  on  the 
ftage.  Every  thing  therefore  that  may  tend  to  weak¬ 
en  the  effedl  of  the  drama  ought  to  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  only  that  number  of  adtors*  introduced  which 
is  barely  requifite  for  the  execution  of  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

v  A  ballet  is  a  produdlion  of  the  fame  kind.  It 
mud  be  divided  into  adts  and  fcenes,  each  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  adt  itfelf,  muft  have  its  beginning,  its 
middle,  and  its  end  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  expofition, 
plot,  and  denouement. 

ec  I  have  obferved  above,  that  the  principal  per¬ 
formers  in  a  ballet  fhould  be  forgotten  for  a  while:  My 
reafon  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  eafier  to  give  flri- 
king  parts  to  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus,  Ajax  and  UlyfTes,  See.  than  to  24  perfons 
in  their  retinue  :  If  thefe  have  nothing  to  fay,  they 
are  fuperfluous,  and  of  courfe  ought  to  be  rejedt- 
cd ;  but,  if  they  are  to  fpeak,  let  their  conveifa- 
tion  be  confonant  with  that  of  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters. 

“  The  difficulty,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  affigning 
a  primary  and  diftindtive  pait  to  Ajax  or  UlyfTes;  fince 
it  fprings  naturally  from  the  importance  of  their  fitua- 
tion  in  the  play  :  but  in  introducing  the  figurers  in  a 
becoming  flyle,  giving  them  parts  of  more  or  lei’s  im¬ 
portance,  connected  with  the  adtion  of  the  two  he¬ 
roes  ;  in  introducing  women,  fome  of  whom  will  ap¬ 
pear  concerned  for  Ajax,  and  the  greater  number 
fhowing  their  partiality  for  UlyfTes.  The  triumph  of 
the  latter,  the  former’s  death,  prefent  to  the  man  of 
genius  a  feries  of  images  that  vie  with  each  other  in 
point  of  interefting  and  pittorefque  fituations.  Thefe, 
by  means  of  a  colouring  fkilfully  contrafted,  cannot  but 
produce  the  moft  lively  fenfations.  In  fine,  a  ballet 
pantomime  ffiould  be  dramatic  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  the 
figure-dancers,  who  fucceed  to  the  principal  perfor¬ 
mers,  ought  to  continue  the  feene,  not  by  a  number 
of  fymmetrical  figures  and  ftudied  fteps,  but  by  that 
kind  of  animated  expreffion  which  keeps  up  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  fpe&ators  to  the  main  fubjedl  for  which  the 
preceding  a&ora  have  prepared  the  audience. 


“  Yet,  either  through  ignorance  or  in  confequencc  Dance, 
of  a  vitiated  habit,  there  are  but  few  well  fupported 
ballets.  Dance  is  introduced  for  the  mere  purpofe  of 
dancing  :  the  end  is  fuppofed  to  be  anfwered  by  the  J 
mechanical  motions  of  the  feet,  or  by  high  jumping, 
and  that  the  idea  which  people  of  real  tafte  may  have 
of  a  ballet  is  fully  anfwered,  when  inadlive  performers 
are  introduced  in  it,  who  mix  and  joflle  each  other, 
prefenting  a  coufufed  heap  of  pidtilres,  fketched  with* 
out  tafte,  aukwardly  grouped,  and  totally  devoid  of 
that  harmony  and  expreffion,  the  offspring  of  the  foul* 
which  alone  can  embellifh  art  by  giving  it  life.” 

M.  Noverre,  in  confidering  the  knowledge  neceffary 
for  attaining  perfe&ion  in  the  prefent  art,  obferves, 
that  mythology,  ancient  poetry,  and  chronology,  ought 
to  be  the  primary  ftudiesof  a  ballet- mailer;  who  ought 
alfo  to  poffefs  a  genius  for  poetry  and  painting,  fince 
the  art  borrows  all  its  charms  from  a  perfect  imitation 
of  nature. 

A  flight  knowledge  of  geometry  cannot  but  prove 
very  advantageous,  as  it  will  help  the  m after  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  figures  in  due  proportion,  to  calculate  exact¬ 
ly,  and  execute  with  precision.  By  means  of  that  un¬ 
erring  guide,  he  will  retrench  every  fuperfiuous  accef- 
fary,  and  thus  enliven  the  performance.  Tafte  will  in¬ 
troduce  elegance,  genius  create  variety,  and  judgment 
diredt  the  whole. 

What  is  a  ballet  but  a  piece  of  more  or  lefs  compli¬ 
cated  machinery,  which  ftrikes  or  furprifes  the  behol¬ 
der  by  its  various  effedts,  only  in  proportion  -as  thofe 
are  diverfified  and  fudden  ?  That  chain  and  connec¬ 
tion  of  figures,  thofe  motions  fucceeding  each  other 
with  rapidity,  thofe  various  forms  turning  contrary 
ways,  that  mixture  of  different  incidents,  the  enfemble 
and  harmony  which  mark  the  fteps  and  accompany  the 
exertions  of  the  dancers;  do  not  all  thefe  give  you  the 
idea  of  a  mechanifm  moft  ingenioufiy  contrived  ? 

Ballets  are  often  built  on  preternatural  fubjedts : 
feveral  of  them  require  the  affiftance  of  machinery. 
Forinftance,  few  of  the  fubjedts  taken  from  Ovid  will 
be  fit  for  reprefentation*  without  a  change  of  feenery, 
flights  through  the  air,  metamorphofee,  See.  This 
author  therefore  muft  never  be  taken  for  a  model,  un- 
lefs  the  ballet-mafter  himfelf  be  an  expert  mechanift. 

None  are  to  be  found  out  of  the  capital  but  journey¬ 
men  and  ftage- fweepers,  whom  the  patronage  of  fome 
mighty  fon  of  the  fock  has  preferred  by  degrees  to  that 
employment.  The  talents  of  thofe  upftarts  confift  in, 
and  reach  not  beyond,  the  capacity  of  putting  up  the 
lights  which  they  were  wont  to  fnuff  for  many  year9, 
or  letting  down  aukwardly  a  glory  of  the  moft  wretch¬ 
ed  ftyle.  The  theatres  in  Italy  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  machinery  ;  thofe  of  Germany,  built  upon  the 
fame  plan,  are  not  lefs  deficient  in  point  of  that  en¬ 
chanting  part  of  ftage-exhibition  ;  fo  that  a  ballet- 
mafter  muft,  in  thefe  countries,  find  himfelf  greatly 
embarraffed,  if  unfkilled  in  the  mechanical  arts,  he 
cannot  convey  his  ideas  with  perfpicuity,  by  building 
for  that  purpofe  fmall  models,  which  are  better  under- 
flood  by  the  generality  of  workmen  than  the  cleareft 
verbal  explanation. 

The  theatres  of  Paris  and  London  are  the  bell  fup- 
plied  with  thefe  refources.  The  Engli/h  are  very  in¬ 
genious  :  their  flage  machinery  is  more  Amplified  than 
the  French  ;  and  of  courfe  produce  a  quicker  effedt. 


ce.  Amongft  them  all  thefe  kinds  of  works  are  moft  ex- 
qmfitely  finiftied  ;  that  neatnefs,  care,  and  exactitude, 
which  is  remarkable  throughout  every  part,  greatly 
contribute  to  the  precifion  of  the  whole.  1  hofe  chef- 
d'ceuvres  of  mechanifm  particularly  difplay  themfelves 
in  their  pantomimes  ;  which,  however,  are  low  and 
trivial,  devoid  of  tafte  and  intereft,  and  built  upon  the 
raeaneft  incidents.  It  may  be  faid  that  this  kind  of 
entertainment,  which  is  got  up  at  a  prodigious  ex¬ 
pence,  is  only  calculated  to  pleafe  thofe  eyes  which  are 
{hocked  at  nothing  ;  and  that  it  would  meet  with  no 
fuccefson  the  French  theatres,  v- here  no  other  pleafantry 
is  permitted  but  fuch  as  is  not  incompatible  with  de¬ 
cency,  abounds  with  delicacy  and  wit,  and  is  no  ways 
levelled  againft  morals  and  humanity. 

A  compofer  who  wifnes  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  ballet- matters,  (hould  ftudy  the  painters,  and 
trace  them  in  their  various  manners  of  drawing  and 
compofing.  Both  arts  have  the  fame  obje&  in  view, 
whether  it  be  for  taking  likeneffes,  mixing  the  colours, 
and  preferving  the  clare-obfcure  ;  or  for  grouping  the 
figures  properly,  laying  on  the  draperies,  throwing 
the  former  into  elegant  attitudes,  and  giving  them  life 
and  expreftion. 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
will  ferve  to  render  more  clear  and  intelligible  the  pre¬ 
cepts  which  he  has  to  lay  down  for  his  pupils.  It  will 
be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  diflingnifh  properly  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  and  habitual  defedfs  in  their  confor¬ 
mation.  Thefe  are  the  greatefl  obftacles  that  fo  often 
impede  the  progs  efs  of  young  beginners.  1  hus  once 
knowing  the  caufe,  he  will  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil; 
as  his  leffon  and  precepts  will  then  be  the  refult  of 
drift  attention,  they  never  can  fail  of  becoming  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Drawing  is  too  ufeful  in  the  compofuion  of  ballets 
for  the  mailer  not  to  pay  a  feriors  attention  to  that 
art ;  it  will  contribute  to  the  beauty'  of  the  forms ;  it 
will  give  to  the  figures  an  air  of  novelty  and  elegance, 
animate  the  groups,  throw  the  body  into  graceful  po¬ 
rtions,  and  (how  the  attitudes  in  a  juft  precifion, 

A  ballet- matter  who  is  no  proficient  in  mufic,  will 
make  a  bad  choice  of  his  airs.  He  will  not  enter  into 
the  fpirit  or  charafter  of  them.  The  motions  of  his 
dancers  will  not  beat  time  with  that  precifion  and  de¬ 
licacy  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  unlefs  he  is  en¬ 
dued  with  that  fenfibility  of  organ  which  is  more  com¬ 
monly  the  gift  of  nature  than  the  refult  of  art,  and  is 
far  above  what  may  be  acquired  by  long  praftice  and 

fteady  application. 

A  good  choice  of  mufic  is  as  cffential  to  dancing  as 
the  choice  of  words  and  the  phrafmg  of  a  fpeech  is 
to  eloquence.  It  is  the  tune  and  time  of  the  mufic 
that  fix  and  determine  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  If 
the  former  be  uniform  and  devoid  of  tafte,  the  bal 
let  will,  like  its  model,  be  dull  and  unmeaning.^ 

By  this  immediate  connexion  between  mufic  and 
dancing,  it  clearly  appears,  that,  from  a  praftical 
knowledge  of  the  former,  the  ballet- matter  will  derive 
the  greateft  advantages.  He  will  then  be  able  to  im¬ 
part  his  thoughts  to  the  compofer  ;  and  if  tatte  and 
knowledge  combine  together,  he  wall  either  fet  the 
mufic  himftlf,  or  at  lead  furnifh  the  compofer  with 
the  principal  outlines,  to  cliarafterife  the  aftion 
of  the  dancer;  as  this  will  be  varied  and  expref- 


iive,  the  ballet  cannot  fail  of  being  equally  fo.  Mu-  Banc*. 
fic  well  compofed  (hould  paint  and  fpeak  ;  and  the  v 
dance  fet  to  thofe  founds,  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  echo 
to  repeat  the  words.  If  on  the  contrary  it  be  mute, 
if  it  fpeak  not  .to  the  ear  of  the  dancer,  then  all  fen- 
timent  and  expreftion  are  banifhed  from  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

As  nothing  can  appear  trifling  to  the  man  of  ge¬ 
nius,  nothing  {hould  feem  fo  to  the  ballet-matter.  It: 
is  impoflible  for  him  to  dittinguifh  himfelf  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  unlefs  lie  applies  to  ftudy  thofe  arts  which  have 
been  juft  mentioned.  Yet  to  infift  that  he  {hould  be 
matter  of  them  all  in  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is 
attainable  only  by  thofe  who  give  themfelves  entirely  up 
to  the  ftudy  of  each  of  them  in  particular,  would  be  re¬ 
quiring  a  mere  impoflibility. 

All  that  can  be  deemed  ilriftly  requifite,  therefore, 
is  a  general  knowledge,  a  flight  tinfture  of  thofe  faien¬ 
ces  which,  by  the  conne&ion  they  have  with  each 
other,  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art  and  to  its  reputation.  From  the  natural 
union,  however,  that  fubflfts  between  the  arts,  and 
from  the  harmony  which  reigns  amongft  them,  that 
ballet-matter  will  ennoble  his  compofltion  with  the  mod 
fire,  fpirit,  Hvelinefs,  and  intereft,  who  has  mod  ge¬ 
nius  and  imagination,  and  whole  knowledge  is  mod 
extenfive. 

As  to  performers,  and  their  perfonal  qualifications : 

The  firft  point  to  which  it  is  direfted  to  pay  attention 
when  one  takes  up  the  profeflion  of  a  dancer  (at  lead 
fo  foon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  refleftion),  is  his  bo¬ 
dily  formation  :  If  one  is  confcious  of  any  natural  de- 
fefts  which  feem  irremediable  by  art,  it  will  be  bed 


immediately  to  renounce  every  idea  that  may  have  been 
formed  of  the  advantage  arifing  from  popular  appro¬ 
bation.  But  where  perfonal  defefts  can  be  reformed 
by  application,  ftudy,  or  the  advice  and  afiiftance  of 
judicious  matters,  then  it  becomes  an  efTential  concern 
quickly  to  exert  every  effort,  before  the  parts  to  be 
correfted  have  acquired  ftrength  and  confidence,  be¬ 
fore  nature  has  unalterably  taken  her  bent,  and  the 
error  becomes  too  habitual  and  inveterate. 

Among  other  perfonal  defefts,  there  are  two  which 
deferve  particular  notice  :  The  firft  is  that  of  being 
jarretsy  “  knock-knee’d;”  the  other  of  being  arqu'e  or 
“  bow-legg’d.” 

A  man  is  faid  to  be  jarrete  or  in-knee’d  when  the 
haunches  are  ftrait,  and  incline  inwardly,  the  thighs 
lie  near,  and  the  knees  are  protuberant,  and  fo  clofe 
that  they  touch  and  knock  together  at  every  flep 
even  when  the  feet  are  at  a  diftancc  ;  fo  that  fuch  a 
perfon,  from  the  knees  to  the  feet,  makes  the  figure  of 
a  triangle  :  in  people  of  this  formation,  likewife,  there 
is  a  clumfinefs  in  the  infide  of  the  ancle,  a  great  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  inftep,  while  the  tendo  Si  chillis  is  not  only 
very  (lender,  but  much  extended  in  the  articula¬ 


tion. 

The  other  defeft,  of  being  arque  or  bow-legged,  is 
the  oppefite  of  the  former  ;  and  exifts  in  the  fame 
parts,  namely,  from  the  haunches  to  the  feet,  which 
deferibe  a  fort  of  bow  or  arch ;  for  the  haunches  being 
in  this  cafe  hollow,  the  thighs  and  knees  (land  open, 
and  at  a  diftancc,  and  produce  the  fame  effeft  in  the 
lower  extremities,  fo  that  they  can  never  be  brought 
in ‘proper  contact  like  thofe  of  a  well-fhaped  perfon  ; 

4  P  2  their 
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J  their  fe£ t  alfo  are  long  and  flat.,  the  ancle  juts  out,  and 
the  tendo  A chillis  is  large  and  clofely  inferted.  A 
fmg-le  view  of  thefe  diametrically  oppoiite  defeds,  prove 
more  forcibly  than  any  arguments,  that  the  inftruc- 
tions  which  might  corre&  the  errors  of  one  of  thofe 
fort  of  dancers,  would  tend  only  to  iucreafe  the  de- 
fedfs  of  the  other  ;  and  that  confequently  their  aim 
and  ftudy  ought  to  be  correfpondently  oppofite. 

The  dancer  whofe  dcfedl  is  of  the  hr  ft  kind,  that  of 
being  jarrete,  mud  ufe  the  means  which  art  furnifhes 
him  with,  to  feparate  and  widen  the  too  clofely  con¬ 
nected  parts.  1  he  hrft  ftep  to  this  end  is  to  turn  the 
thighs  outwardly,  endeavouring  to  move  them  in  that 
pofition,  by  taking  the  advantage  of  the  free  rotation 
which  the  thigh-bone  has  in  the  cotiloidal  cavity  of  the 
haunches  :  affifted  by  this  exercife,  the  knees  will  fol¬ 
low  the  fame  diredlioQ,  and  return  as  it  were  to  their 
proper  pofition.  The  kucepan  (which  feems  intend¬ 
ed  to  prevent  the  knee  from  being  thrown  too  far 
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can  give  them.  Thefe  are  advantages  which  atone  for 
want  ofperfonal  ftrength  ;  and  in  dancing  agility  and 
addrefs  are  always  preferable  to  the  mere  efforts  of 
force. 

Ihe  art  of  concealing  or  overcoming  the  defedl  of 
luch  performers  as  we  have  chara&erized  by  beinp* 
cirque  or  bow-legged,  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  oopo- 
iite  of  the  former  ;  namely,  by  endeavouring  to  bring- 
together  the  parts  that  are  too  much  feparated,  and 
ienemng  that  vacancy  which  is  particularly  obfcrvable 
between  the  knees.  Thefe  require  no  lefs  exercife 
than  the  former  in  turning  the  thighs  outwardly,  and 
generally  are  lefs  able. to  difgu'fe  their  faults:  for  be¬ 
ing  more  robuft  and  vigorous,  there  is  lefs  pliability  in 
their  mufcles,  and  their  joints  mo/e  lefs  cafily.  And 
it  muft  be  added,  if  the  deformity  refults  from  a  na- 
turai  diitortion  of  the  bone,  labour  will  be  as  ufelefs 
as  all  the  aids  of  art  will  be  impotent. 

It  was  remarked,  that  dancers  of  the  firft  clafs, 


V  i  J  r  .  .  r  .  :  7„  n6  ,  1  ,  uu  .  wcia  r<-nicirivea,  tnat  dancers  of  the  firft  clafs  or 

backward  from  its  mfertion)  wdl  Hand  perpendicular  jarnte,  Ihould  preferve  a  flight  genuflexion  or  bend  ?„ 
over  the  point  of  the  foot,  while  the  thigh  and  leg  their  performance  :  while  thefe  f..-  *i.„  _ 


over  the  point  of  the  foot,  while  the  thigh  and  leg 
thus  placed  deferibe  a  line  that  will  enfure  firmneS 
and  liability  to  the  whole  body. 

The  fecond  remedy  to  be  ufed  is,  to  keep  the  knees 
in  a  con  Rant  bend,  and  to  make  them  appear  very  much 
ffretched,  without  their  being  really  fo.  This  muft 
be  the  rcfult  of  long  and  conftant  practice;  but  when 
the  habit  is  firmly  coutradled,  it  is  impoflible  to  return 
the  former  vicious  pofition,  without  caufing  an  in¬ 
supportable  pain  and  mimbuefs.  Some  dancers  have 
btui  able  to  conceal  this  defodl  fo  artfully,  that  it  was 
t  utirel}  uudilcovcrablc  unlefs  in  dancing  ftrait-capers 


then-  performance  ;  while  thefe,  for  the  oppoiite  rea- 
on,  ought  to  keep  their  limbs  rather  extended  or 
itretched,  and  to  crofs  more  clofely,  by  that  means 
dininnihing^the  vacancy  occaiioned  by  the  natural  fe- 
paration.  Such  dancers  are  nervous,  lively,  and  bril¬ 
liant  in  all  cafes  which  require  more  ftrength  than  ele- 
gance  ;  vigour  and  agility  may  be  inferred  from  their 
mulcular  force,  and  the  firmnefsand  refiftanee* of  their 
articular  ligaments  ;  lively  in  their  dancing,  becaufe 
they  crofs  low  rather  than  high  ;  and  requiring  on 
that  account  leis  fpace  m  beating  time,  they  perform 
•  ,  in  dancing  ftrait-capers  it  with  more  livelinefs  :  they  difplay  more  brilliancy 

or  in  very  quick  movements.  The  realon  of  its  be-  becaufe  the  light  becomes  vifible  between  the  E 
coming  viuble  at  fuch  times  is,  that  the  contraftion  of  at  the  moment  of  crofting  and  recroilino-  •  amt  Tf-  • 
the  inuieles  in  the  effort  of  leaping  makes  them  ftiff  precifely  the  clair-obfcure  of  dancing;  for  if  the  time 
ulou,  the  articulation,  and  forces  every  part  into  its  in  the  entre-chot  or  crofs-caper  Is  neither  cut  nor  heat 
ormer  and  natural  fixation  ;  the  knees  thus  ftrained,  but  rolled  or  huddled  over”  there  is  no  light  t  o  Jfv  e 
turn  inwardly  and  for  the  tune)  regain  them  ufual  diftinfticm  to  the  fhadows,  and  the  limbs*  fodofely 
protubciance,  which  becomes  an  obftacle  to  the  difplay  joined,  prefent  an  indiftind  and  effe&lefs  mafs  ^ 

ot  the  entre-chat.  I  he  more  thefe  parts  conned,  to  the  Thefe  dancers  have  lefs  addrefs  than  the  o'thers,  as 


greater  diftance  will  the  lower  extremities  be  thrown  ; 
hence  the  legs,  neither  being  able  to  beat  nor  crofs, 
remain  motionlefs  at  the  time  of  the  knees  rolling  over 
each  other,  while  the  entre-chat ,  being  neither  cut,  beat, 
nor^crofted  by  the  feet,  is  deprived  of  that  life  and  bril¬ 
liancy  which  are  its  chief  merit. 

A  perfon  thus  formed,  Ihould  entirely  renounce  the 
entre-chat,  cabriolet,  and  every  kind  of  dance  that  re¬ 
quires  very  quick  and  complicated  movements,  as  it 
will  infallibly  render  him  weak  and  powerlefs ;  for  the 
haunches  being  fo  ftrait,  the  mufcles  that  are  attached 


.  i  /  t  &  ,  .  r  i  ~  1  ULU  j^udi-uuuL  men,  are  neavy  and  iluggilh;  which  they 

to  them  (whereon  the  motions  of  the  trunk  depend),  doubtlefs  are  in  refped  of  bodily  weight :  but  the 
ha\e  not  a  proper  and  eafy  play,  which  will  be  alwavs  notion*  is  Prrnru'nn  c  f n  fV,v  .. - 1  „  •  r 


have  not  a  proper  and  eafy  play,  which  will  be  always 
in  proportion  to  the  dimcnfion  of  thefe  hones,  becaufe 
then  the  mufcles  fhoot  out  or  divide  from  a  point  more 
diftanced  from  the  centre  of  gravity:  therefore  the 
grander  fort  of  dancing,  and  terre  a  terre,  is  the  belt 
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they  generally  depend  on  their  ftrength  ;  and  indeed 
that  ftrength  is  a  conftant  obftacle  to  eafe  and  pliancy; 
ii  it  forfakes  them  a  fingle  moment,  they  appear  auk- 
ward  and  ridiculous  :  nor  can  they  conceal  their  fixa¬ 
tion  by  any  trifling  difplay  ;  that  requiring  mere  ad¬ 
drefs,  would  give  them  time  to  recover,  which  their 
want  of  natural  elafticity  otherwife  prevents. 

Dancers  who  ar ejarretes,  are  weak,  {lender,  and  de¬ 
licate  ;  the  others,.  {Iron g  and  vigorous,  Targe  made,, 
and  nervous.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  ftout, 
fqiiat -built  men,  are  heavy  and  fluggilh;  which  they 


adapted  to  fuch  dancers;  and  we  may  add,  that  what-  reft  ft  the  ftronger  (thatV  the 

c\er  they  lofe  ori  the  fcore  of  ftrength,  they  regain  in  which  armiirM  a  _ ?_•  .i  i  •  )* 


ever  they  lofe  ori  the  fcore  of  ftrength,  they  regain  in 
elegance  and  addrefs.  They  are  luxuriant  and  fliining 
in  the  fimplcft  parts;  eafy,  even  in  difficult  ones,  where 
no  great. efforts  are  required;  juft  in  their  execution  ; 
elegant  in  their  difplay  ;  and  their  fpririg  is  alwavs 
exerted  with  an  infinity  of  grace,  as  they  dexteroujly 
employ  every  rcfource  which  the  motion  of  the  inftep 


notion^  is  erroneous  fo  far  as  regards  "dancing  ;  for 
activity  owes  its  very  exiftence  to  rmifcular  ftrength, 
and  every  man  who  has  not  a  requilite  ftiare  of  that 
will  always  fall  heavy.  The  reafon  is  evident ;  the 
weak  parts,  in  the  inftant  of  falling,  not  beinir  able  to 
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which  acquires  a  momentum  in  proportion  to  the  height 
it  falls  or  defeends  from),  yield  and  bend  ;  and  it  is  at 
the  moment  of  relaxation  or  flexion  that  the  noife  of 
the  fall  is  heard ;  a  circumftance  greatly  leffened,  or 
rather  entirely  avoided,  when  the  body  is  able  to  main¬ 
tain  ttfelf  in.  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  a mL while  the 
mufculai  fpring  is  fufficient  to  oppofe  that  aefeendi-ng 

force. 
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force,  and  vigorously  refill  a  (hock  which  would  other- 
wife  dtllroy  it. 

Nature  has  not  exempted  the  fair  fex  from  thofe  im¬ 
perfections  we  have  been  taking  notice  of ;  but  art, 
and  the  ufe  of  petticoats,  come  fortunately  to  the  help 
of  the  female  dancer.  The  hoop  conceals  a  multitude 
of  defeCls,  which  the  critic’s  curious  eye  cannot  afcend 
to  difcover.  Molt  of  them  dance  with  their  knees 
open,  as  if  they  were  naturally  arquees  ;  but,  thanks  to 
this  bad  habit,  and  to  the  petticoats,  they  appear  more 
brilliant  than  the  men  ;  becaufe,  as  they  beat  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  they  perform  the  time  quicker 
than  we,  who,  concealing  nothing  from  the  fpeClator, 
are  obliged  to  beat  at  a  greater  extent,  and  to  do  it 
originally  from  the  haunch. 

The  vivacity  of  the  fex  contributes  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  their  execution  ;  though  certainly  not 
lefs  is  owing  to  the  petticoats,  which,  by  concealing 
the  length  of  the  limbs,  catch  the  attention,  and  fix 
it  more  advantageoufly  :  thus  all  the  fire  of  the  beats 
being  united  in  one  point,  appears  more  lively  and 
bi  illiant ;  while  the  eye  embraces  one  objeCl  only, 
without  being  hurried  and  confufed,  in  proportion  to 
the  fpace  it  has  to  overlook. 

To  perfe&ion  in  dancing,  Mr  Novcrre  obferves, 
nothing  is  more  neceffary  than  the  outward  turn  of  the 
thigh  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  natural  to  mankind  than 
the  contrary  polition  :  it  is  born  with  us.  It  will  be 
fuperfluoiis,  in  eftablifhing  this  truth,  to  cite  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  Afiatics,  the  Africans,  or  any  people  who 
dance,  or  rather  leap  and  move,  without  art  or  prin¬ 
ciple.  If  we  attend  only  to  children,  or  the  ruflic  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  villages,  we  fhall  fee  that  they  all  turn 
their  feet  inwardly.  The  other  pofition  is  purely  in¬ 
vention  ;  and  a  proof,  far  from  equivocal,  of  this  fault 
being  an  imaginary  one,  is,  that  a  painter  would  tranf- 
grefs  as  much  againit  nature  as  the  rules  of  his  art, 
were  he  to  place  the  feet  of  his  portrait  in  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a  dancer’s.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to  dance 
elegantly,  walk  gracefully,  or  addrefs  ourfelves  with 
eafe  and  manlinefs,  we  mull  abfolutely  reverie  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  ;  and  force  our  limbs,  by  artificial  ap¬ 
plications  equally  tedious  and  painful,  to  alfume  a  very 
different  iituation  from  what  they  originally  received. 

Such  a  change,  however  neceffary  in  this  art,  can 
only  be  accomplifhed  by  laying  its  foundation  in  the 
carlieft  flages  of  infancy,  when  every  bone  and  rtiuf- 
cle  is  in  a  Hate  of  pliability,  and  capable  of  receiving 
any  direction  which  we  choofe  to  give  them. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  the  outward  pofition  of 
the  limbs  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  proper  arts 
to  be  employed.  Moll  beginners  perfuade  themfelves 
that  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  forcing  the  feet  to  turn 
outward  ;  and  though  this  part  may  readily  take  fuch 
a  direction,  from  their  fupplenefs,  and  being  fo  eaiily 
moved  at  tlieir  articulation  with  the  leg  ;  yet  this  me¬ 
thod  is  fo  farfalfe,  as  it  tends  to  difplace  the  ancle-bones, 
and  befides  has  not  any  effeCl  upon  either  the  knees 
or  thighs. 

Neither  is  it  pofiible  to  throw  the  knees  outwardly 
without  the  affiitance  of  the  thigh.  The  knees  have 
only  two  motions,  bending  and  extenfion  ;  the  one 
drawing  the  leg  backward,  the  other  throwing  it  for¬ 
ward  :  they  have  no  power,  therefore,  of  themfelves 
to  determine  or  aflume  an  outward  pofition  j  but  muff 
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eventually  depend  on  the  thigh,  which  entirely  com¬ 
mands  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  turns  them  w 
in  confequence  of  its  own  rotatory  motion  ;  fo  that, 
in  faCl,  whatever  motion  or  pofition  that  takes,  the 
knee,  foot,  and  leg,  are  obliged  to  follow. 

M.  Nouverre  condemns  the  tourne-haunch  as  a  clum- 
fy  and  ufelefs  invention,  which,  infteud  of  producing 
any  good  effeCl,  ferves  only  to  lame  thofe  who  ufe  it, 
by  giving  a  dillortion  to  the  waifl,  much  more  difa- 
greeable  than  what  it  was  intended  to  remove. 

The  fimplefl  and  mofl  natural  means  are  thofe  which- 
reafon  and  good  fenfe  ought  to  adopt ;  and  of  tliefe  a 
moderate  but  continual  exercife  is  indifpenfable  :  the 
praClice  of  a  circular  motion  or  turning  of  the  legs, 
botli  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  of  boldly  beating 
at  full  extent  from  the  haunch,  is  the  only  certain  ex¬ 
ercife  to  be  preferred.  It  infenfibly  gives  freedom, 
fpring,  and  pliancy ;  while  the  motions  acquired  by 
ufing  the  machine  have  more  an  air  of  conftraint, 
than  of  that  liberty  and  eafe  which  fhould  fhlne  con- 
fpicuous  in  them. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  a  ftrong  and  vigorous 
perfon  ought  to  fpring  higher  and  better  than  a  /len¬ 
der  or  weaker  man.  But  experience  (fays  MvNoverre) 
daily  proves  the  contrary.  We  fee  many  dancers,  who 
cut  the  time  very  ftrong,  who  beat  with  much  vigour 
and  firmnefs,  and  yet  cannot  fpring  to  any  confiderable 
perpendicular  elevation  :  for  an  oblique  elevation,  or  on 
one  fide,  ought  here  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  j 
the  latter  is  faint,  and  depends  entirely  upon  addrefs  in 
the  dancer.  There  are  others,  again,  whofe  /lender 
form  renders  their  execution  lefs  bold,  and  rather  ele¬ 
gant  than  forcible,  rather  lively  than  nervous,  but  who 
can  rife  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  it  is  to  the  fhape 
and  formation  of  the  foot,  and  to  the  length  and  ela- 
fticity  of  the  tendon,  that  this  power  of  elevation  is 
originally  owing  ;  the  knees,  the  loins,  and  the  arms* 
all  co-operate  in  this  aClion  ;  the  ftronger  the  preffnre 
upon  the  mufcles,  the  greater  is  the  re-aCtion,  and  ther 
fpring  or  leap  is  proportionably  high.  Tne  alternate 
motion  of  the  knees  participate  with  thofe  of  the  in- 
ftep  and  tendo  A  chillis  y  though  the  latter  are  Hill  the 
moft  effential  auxiliaries  \  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk 
lend  their  affiftanee,  and  preferve  the  body  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction  ;  while  the  arms,  running  imper¬ 
ceptibly  to  the  mutual  amftancc  of  all  the  parts,  ferve 
as  wings  to  counterbalance  the  machine. 

Ohferve  all  thofe  animals  that  have  long  and  {lender 
ancles,  as  /lags,  roebucks,  fheep,  ccts,  monkeys,  &c. 
and  you  will  perceive  that  they  have  a  quick nefs  and 
facility  of  fpringing  and  leaping,  which  animals  dif¬ 
ferently  formed  in  that  part  can  never  obtain. 

But  were  a  man  endowed  with  all  the  other  qualities 
effential  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  yet  ft  ill  without 
ftrength  and  firmnefs  in  his  loinfr  he  never  can  be  a 
good  dancer.  This  ftrength  is  certainly  the  gift  oi 
nature  *r  but  it  maybe  much  improved  by  the  afliduky 
of  an  able  teacher.  We  daily  fee  dancers  who  have 
neither  perpendicularity  nor  firmnefs,  and  whofe  per¬ 
formance  is  altogether  unftable  and  irregular  ;  and  we 
likewife  fee  others,  who,  though  they  poffefs  not  fo 
great  a  degree  of  native  force,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  fmewy  firmnefs  and  mufcular  ftrength,  in  their 
hauuches,  back,  and  loins.  Art  has  furni/hed  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  nature*  in  the  leffbns  of  fume  excellent 
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teacher,  who  has  convinced  them,  thsat  when  once 
they  forego  an  attention  to  the  loins,  it  is  impollible 
to  keep  themfelves  in  a  right  perpendicular  line  ;  and 
therefore  all  their  exertions  will  be  devoid  of  tade  : 
that  all  wavering  and  iridability  in  this  part  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  perpendicularity  and  firmnefs,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  caufe  didortion  of  the  fhape  and  waift  ;  that  the 
deprelTure  and  finking  of  the  body  deprives  the  lower 
parts  of  that  liberty  which  is  neceffary  to  their  eafy 
motion  :  that  hence  the  body  is  undetermined  in  its 
pofitions ;  frequently  drags  the  limbs;  and  condantly 
lofes  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  therefore  cannot  re¬ 
cover  an  equilibrium,  but  after  various  efForts  and  con¬ 
tortions  totally  repugnant  to  the  graceful  and  harmo¬ 
nious  motions  of  good  dancing. 

Such  is  the  performance  of  thofe  dancers  who  have 
no  ftrength  in  their  loins,  or  at  lead  do  not  exert  what 
they  poffefs.  In  order  to  dance  well,  the  body  fhould 
be  firm  and  Heady  ;  it  fhould  particulaily  be  motion- 
lefs  and  free  from  wavering  while  the  legs  are  in  exer¬ 
tion  ; .  for  when  the  body  follows  the  a&ions  of  the 
feet,  it  difplays  as  many  grimaces  and  didortions  as 
the  legs  execute  different  deps  ;  the  performance  is 
then  robbed  of  its  eafe,  uniformity,  harmony,  exadt- 
nefs,  firmnefs,  perpendicularity,  and  equilibrium  ;  in 
a  word,  of  ail  thofe  beauties  and  graces  which  are  fo 
effential  to  make  dancing  give  pleafure  and  delight. 

Many  dancers  are  of  opinion,  that  to  be  foft  and 
luxuriant,  the  knees  mull  be  bent  very  low.  But  in 
this  they  are  mod  certainly  midaken  ;  for  a  more  than 
ordinary  flexion  of  the  knees  gives  rather  a  drynefs 
and  infipidity  to  dancing ;  and  a  dancer  may  be  very 
inelegant,  and  jerk,  as  it  were,  all  his  movements,  as 
well  in  bending  very  low  as  in  not  bending  at  all.  The 
reafon  will  appear  natural  and  evident,  when  we  reflect, 
that  the  time  and  motions  of  the  dancer  are  driclly 
fubordinate  -to  the  time  and  movements  of  the  muiic  : 
purfuing  this  principle,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  flexion  of  the  knees  is  greater  than  what  the 
air  or  time  of  the  dance  requires,  the  meafure  then 
drawls  along,  languifhes,  and  is  lod.  To  recover  and 
catch  again  the  time  which  this  unneceUary  flexion  had 
destroyed,  the  extenfion  of  the' knee  mud  be  equally 
quick  ;  and  it  is  this  fudden  tranfition  which  gives  fuch 
a  harfhnefs  and  derility  to  the  execution,  and  renders 
it  as  difguftful  as  the  oppofue  fault  of  diffnefs  and  in¬ 
flexibility. 

That  luxuriant  foftnefs  requires  more  to  its  perfec¬ 
tion  than  merely  an  exa6t  flexion  and  exteniion  of  the 
knees  ;  the  fpring  of  the  indep  mud  add  its  afiidance, 
while  the  loins  mild  balance  the  body  to  preferve  thefe 
fp rings  in  proper  bounds.  It  is  this  rare  harmony  of 
motion  (fays  M.  Noverre)  which  has  procured  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dupre  the  glorious  title  of  the  God  of  Dance. 

There  are  many  dancers,  and  of  an  inferior  clafs 
only,  who  can  difplay  a  great  variety  of  deps,  badly 
enough  chofen  to  be  lure,  and  often  difphyed  without 
either  judgment  or  tade  ;  but  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  among  them  that  exa&nefs  of  ear  (that  rare  but 
innate  talent  of  a  dancer),  which  gives  life  to  and 
damps  a  value  upon  deps,  and  which  difFufes  over  all 
their  motions  a  ipirit  that  animates  and  enlivens 
them. 

There  are  fome  earsdupid  and  infenfible  even  to  the 
mod  fimple,  plain,  and  linking  movements ;  there  are 
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others,  more  cultivated  or  refined,  that  can  feel  and 
comprehend  the  meafure,  but  cannot  feize  its  intrica¬ 
cies  ;  and  there  are  others  again  to  whom  the  mod  dif¬ 
ficult  airs  and  movements  are  eafy  and  intelligible,  and 
at  once  comprehended.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that 
a  dancer  may  have  a  very  perfeft  and  nice  feeling,  and 
yet  not  make  his  feelings  intelligible  to  the  audience, 
if  lie  has  not  the  art  of  commanding  thofe  refources 
which  depend  upon  a  proper  exertion  of  th t  coup  defied: 
aukwardnefs  becomes  vifible  where  the  exa&eft  propor¬ 
tion  was  neceffary  ;  and  every  dep  which  would  have 
been  becoming,  and  produced  the  happied  effed,  had 
it  been  fmartly  introduced  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
meafure,  will  now  be  cold  and  lifeleis,  if  all  the  limbs 
-are  in  motion  at  once.  It  requires  more  time  to  move 
the  whole  body  than  to  exert  any  fingle  member  ;  the 
flexion  and  extenfion  of  the  indep  is  more  readily  and 
quickly  made  than,  the  reciprocal  motion  of  all  the 
joints.  This  principle  allowed,  that  the  dancer  is  de- 
fiitute  of  preeifion,  who  (fuppofing  he  po defies  a  mu- 
fical  ear)  knows  not  how  to  time  his  deps  ;  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  indep,  and  the  more  or  lefs  adive  play  of 
the  mufcles,  add  to  the  natural  fenfibility  of  the  ear, 
and  damp  value  and  brilliancy  on  the  dance.  The 
joint  charms  of  the  harmony  fpringing  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mufic,  and  the  motions  of  the  dancer, 
captivate  even  thofe  whofe  ears  are  the  mod  infenfible 
and  lead  fufceptible  of  mufical  imprcflion. 

Ihere  are  fome  countries  where  the  inhabitants  in 
general  are  endowed  with  this  innate  mufical.  tade. 
I  he  Palatinate,  Wirtemberg,  Saxony,  Brandenbourg, 
Audria,  and  Bohemia,  fupply  the  orchedres  of  the 
German  princes  with  many  excellent  mufiqians  and  emi¬ 
nent  compofers.  The  Germans,  indeed,  are  h.orn 
with  a  very  lively  and  jud  tade  for  mufic,  and  have  in 
them  the  feeds  or  true  harmony  ;  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  hear  concerts,  both  in  the  dreets  and  in 
the  drops  of  their  mechanics,  performed  with  the 
greated  fkill  and  exaftnefs. 

Such  a  natural  and  native  tade  for  mufic  as  we  have 
Seen  mentioning,  is  ufually  accompanied  by,  or  in¬ 
cludes  in  it,  a  limilar  one  for  dancing  ;  they  are  kin¬ 
dred  arts ;  the  tender  and  harmonious  accents  of  the 
one  excites  and  produces  the  agreeable  and  expref- 
five  motions  of  the  other,  and  their  union  entertains 
the  eye  and  ear  with  animated  pictures  of  fentiment ; 
thefe  two  fenfes,  again,  convey  to  the  heart  the  inte¬ 
nding  images  which  afledl  them,  while  the  heart,  in 
its  turn,  communicates  them  to  the  mental  faculty : 
thus  the  pleafure  refulting  from  the  harmony  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  thefe  two  arts,  enchants  the  fpedlator, 
and  fills  him  with  the  mod  fedneing  pleafures  of  vo- 
luptoufnefs. 

Dancing  is  probably  no  where  varied  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  as  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  ;  where  the  well 
known  dances  of  one  village  arc  drangers  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  hamlet ;  their  fongs  of  mirth  and  merriment  have 
no  lefs  different  airs  and  movements,  though  they  are 
all  marked  with  that  of  gaiety.  Their  dances  are 
pleafing  and  engaging,  becaufe  the  offspring  of  fimple 
nature  ;  their  motions  exprefa  joy  and  pleafure  \  and 
the  cxa&nefs  with  which  the  whole  is  performed,  gives 
a  peculiar  agreeabienefs  to  their  deps,  gefturea,  and 
attitudes.  Do  they  fpring  ? — a  hundred  perfons,  af- 
fembled  round  an  oak,  or  fome  ancient  pillar,  feize 
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.c.  the  time  at  one  inftant,  bound  up,  and  defcend  with  the 
— >  fame  exa&nefs.  Do  they  wifh  to  mark  the  meafure 
by  a  coup  de-pied? — all  ftrike  with  one  confent  ;  or 
when  they  catch  up  their  women,  you  fee  them  all  in 
the  air  at  an  equal  height,  nor  do  they  defcend  but  at 
the  precife  note  that  marks  the  time. 

The  counter-point,  which  is  doubtkfs  the  touch- 
flone  of  a  delicate  ear,  is  to  them  an  object  of  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  hence  their  dance  is  fo  particularly  animated, 
and  the  nicety  of  that  organ  has  the  effect  of  giving 
their  different  motions  an  air  of  gaiety  and  variety  al¬ 
together  exquifke. 

A  dancer  who  ft  ear  is  untuned  to  harmony,  difplays 
his  fteps  without  order  or  regularity,  wanders  from  his 
part,  and  purfues  tire  meafure  without  being  able  to 
reach  it  :  devoid  of  judgment,  llis  dancing  has  nei¬ 
ther  fentimeut  nor  expreffion  ;  and  the  mafic  which 
fhould  diredt  his  motions,  regulate  his  dtps,  and  guide 
his  time,  ferves  only  to  expofe  hi3  imperfections  and 
infufEciency.  The  fludy  of  mufic  fhould  therefore  be 
applied  to  for  the  purpofe  of  obviating  this  defedt,  and 
giving  more  lenfibility  and  exadlnefs  to  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

It  will  not  be  expedted  that-  we  fhould  proceed  to 
give  a  defeription  of  all  the  intricacies  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  fteps  that  are  or  can  be  exerted  in  dancing  5 
or  enlarge  on  the  mechanical  particulars  of  the  art. 
A  differtation  on  the  latter  would  be  in  lipid  and  dif- 
.gnllful  ;  for  the  language  of  the  feet  aud  limbs  is 
addreffed  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the  ears :  and  a  detail 
of  the  former  would  be  endlefs,  fince  every  dancer  has 
his  peculiar  manner  of  joining  or  varying  the  time. 
It  may  be  fufheient  juft  to  mention  on  this  point,  that 
it  is  in  dancing  as  in  mufic,,  and  With  dancers  as  with 
mufic  inns  ;  Dancing  does  not  abound  with  more  fun¬ 
damental  fteps  'than  mufic  with  notes  ;  but  there  are 
odtaves,  breves,  femibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  double 
and  treble  crotchets  ;  times  to  count,  and  meafnres  to 
follow.  This  mixture,- however,,  of  a  fmall  number  of 
fteps,  and  a  few  notes,  furniflies  dancers  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  connections  and  a  variety  of  figures  :  tafte 
and  genius  will  always  fmd  a  fource  of  novelty  in  ar¬ 
ranging  them  in  different  manners.,  and  to  exprefs  va¬ 
rious  ideas.  Slow  and  lengthened,  or  quick  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  fteps,  and  the  time  correfpondently  varied, 
give  birth  to  this  endlefs  divtrfity. 

Country'  Dance.  See  Country- Dance . 

Country -Dance,  commonly  fo  written,  and  hence 
feeming  to  imply  a  ruftic  way  of  dancing  borrowed 
from  country  people  or  peafants,  is  by  others  fuppofed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  Contre-danfe ,  where  a 
number  of  perfons  placing  themfelves  oppolite  one  to 
another  begin  a  figure. 

Rope- Dancer ,  fchoenobates ,  a  perfon  who  walks, 
leaps,  dances,  and  performs  feveral  other  feats,  upon  a 
fmall  rope  or  wire. 

The  ancients  had  ther  roperdancers  as  well  as  we. 
Tliefe  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exercifing  their  art : 
The  fir  it  vaulted,  or  turned  round  the  rope  like  a  wheel 
round  its  axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels  or  neck. 
The  fecond  flew  or  flid  from  above,  refting  on  their 
ftomach,  with  the  arms  and  legs  extended.  The  third 
ran  along  a  rope  flretched  in  a  right  line  or*up  and 
down.  Laftly,  the  fourth  not  only  walked  on  the 
rope,  but  made  furprifinig  leaps  and  turns  thereon. 


They  had  likewife  the  cremnolates  and  orobates ; 
that  is,  people  who  walked  on  the  brinks  of  precipi¬ 
ces  :  Nay  more,  Suetonius  in  Gal  ha,  c .  6.  Seneca  in 
his  85th  Epiftle,  and  Pliny,  lib .  viii.  c.  2.  make  men¬ 
tion  of  elephants  that  were  taught  to  walk  on  the  rope. 

St  Vitus's  Dance.  See  Medic  in  E-Index. 

DANCETTE,  ill  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
any  bordure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely,  the 
argenefs  of  the  indentures  being  the  only  thing  that 
diffinguifhes  it  from  indented. 

DANCING.  See  Dance. 

Dancing-Gn'Is  of  Egypt.  See  Alme. 

Dancing-girls  are  employed  all  over  the  eaft,  as 
affording  great  diverfion  at  all  public  entertainments. 
They  are  all  proftitutes  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  their  fo- 
ciety  are  bound  to  refufe  no  one  for  their  price, 
which  is  rated  according  to  their  beauty  and  other 
accomplifhments.  There  are  even  particular  fets  of 
them  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gentoo 
temples  and  the  ufe  of  the  bramin  piiefts  who  attend 
them.  Tliefe  poor  creatures  fay  that  they  were  firft 
debauched  by  their  god ,  and  afterwards  by  him  con- 
flgned  over  to  the  ufe  of  the  prieils  who  belong  to  his 
temples* 

Thefe  dancing-girls,  whether  in  a  fettled  or  un¬ 
fettled  condition,  live  in  a  band  or  community  under 
the  dire&ion  of  feme  luperannuated  female  of  the 
fame  profcflion,  under  whom  they  receive  a  regular 
education,  and  are  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  love 
and  leafing,  like  fcholars  in  an  academy.  Thus  they 
acquire  the  art  of  captivating  the  affeflions  of  the 
other  fex  to  fucli  a  degree,  that  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  for  one  of  the  princes  or  chief  people  of  the 
country  to  take  a  liking  to  one  of  thefe  girls,  and 
wafte  immenfe  fums  on  her,  though  at  the  fame  time 
their  own  haram  is  docked  with  beauties  far  fuperior, 
and  who  are  befides  poffeffed  of  the  natural  modedy 
of  the  fex,  to  which  the  others  have  not  the  fmalleil 
pretenfions.  Thus  fome  of  thefe  girls  acquire  im- 
menfe  wealth.  I11  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  for 
inftance,  on  a  part  of  the  continent  bordering  on  the 
diftridf  of  that  ifland,  the  dancing  girls  founded  a 
village,  after  being  driven  from  Goa  by  the  zeal  of  the 
arclibifhop.  Here  they  refide  in  a  body,  corporate,  and 
attend  the  parties  of  pleafure  of  the  noblemen  and 
principal  inhabitants,  for  it  is  not  every  one’s  purfe 
that  can  afford  them.  Here  many  of  them  acquire 
confiderable  fortunes  by  this  fcandalous  traffic,  and 
throw  it  into  a  common  ftock  for  the  fake  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  merchandife  y  being  concerned  in  fhipping  and 
the  mod  profitable  voyages,  ,foi  which  they  have  regu¬ 
lar  faftors  and  brokers. 
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riie  drefs  of  thefe  women  varies  according  to  the 
country  they  live  in  ;  but  in  all  it  is  the  mod  gor¬ 
geous  imaginable.  They  are  loaded  with  jewels,  lite¬ 
rally  from  top  to  toe,  fince  even  on  their  toes  they 
wear  rings.  Their  necks  are  adorned  with  carcanets, 
their  arms  with  bracelets,  and  their  ancles  with  chains 
of  gold  and  filver,  often  enriched  with  precious  ftones. 
They  alfo  wear  nofe-jewels,  which  at  firfi  have  an  odd 
appearance,  but  to  which  the  eye  is  foon  reconciled. 
In  Indodan,  tliefe  dancing-girls,  as  well  as  the  other 
women  of  the^country,  have  a  peculiar  method  of  pre 
ferving  and  managing  their  breads,  which  at  the  fame 
time  makes  r.o  inconfiderabb  pa:t  of  their  finery. 
4  They 
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Da nehng.  They  Indofe  them  in  a  pair  of  hollow  cafes,  exactly 
to  thera  .  made  of  very  light  wood,  linked  to¬ 
gether,  and  buckled  at  the  back.  Thefe  .at  once  con¬ 
fine  their  breafts  fo  that  they  cannot  grow  to  any  dif- 
guftfully  exuberant  lizc  ;  though,  from  their  ftnooth- 
nefs  and  pliancy,  they  play  fo  freely  with  every  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  that  they  do  not  crufli  the  tender 
texture  of  the  flefh  in  that  part,  like  the  11  iff  whale¬ 
bone  flays  in  ufe  among  the  Europeans.  The  out- 
fide  of  them  is  fpread  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 
Diver,  or  fet  with  gems,  if  they  can  afford  it.  Ano¬ 
ther  occalional  ornament  the  dancing- girls  put  on, 
particularly  when  they  refort  to  their  gallants,  viz. 
a  necklace  of  many  loofe  turns,  compofed  of  flowers 
ftrung  together,  which  they  call  mogrees ,  fomewhat 
refembling  Spanilh  double  jeffamy,  but  of  a  much 
ftronger  and  more  agreeable  fragrant  odour,  and  far 
preferable  to  any  perfumes.  “  They  have  nothin 7  (fays 
Mr  Grofe)  of  that  naufeous  boldnefs  which  charac- 
terifes  the  European  proftitutes,  their  flyle  of  feduc- 
tion  being  all  foftnefs  and  gentlenels.” 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  thefe  women  as 
dancers,  we  have  various  accounts.  The  author  of  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  late  War  in  Alia,  acquaints  us,  “  that  their 
attitudes  as  well  as  movements  are  not  ungraceful. 
Their  perfons  are  delicately  formed,  gaudily  attired,  and 
highly  perfumed.  By  the  continuation  of  wanton  at¬ 
titudes,  they  acquire,  as  they  grow  warm  in  the  dance, 
a  frantic  lafeivioufnefs  themfelves,  and  communicate, 
by  a  natural  contagion,  the  moil  voluptuous  defires  to 
the  beholders.”  Mr  Ives  feems  to  have  been  very  cool 
on  this  fubjeft.  “  I  could  not  (fays  he)  fee  any 
thing  in  their  performance  worthy  of  notice.  Their 
movements  are  more  like  tumbling  or  fhowing  poftures 
than  dancing.  Their  drefs  is  thin  and  light  ;  and 
their  hair,  necks,  cars,  arms,  wriffs,  fingers,  legs,  feet, 
and  even  the  toes,  are  covered  with  rings  of  gold  and 
filver,  made  after  a  clumfy  manner.  They  wear  two 
rings  in  their  nofes  ;  and  by  their  Haring  looks  and  odd 
gefticulations,  you  would  rather  fnfpedl  them  to  be 
mad  women  than  morris- dancers.  The  band  of  mufic 
that  attends  them  is  not  lefs  lingular  in  its  way  ;  it  is 
chiefly  compofed  of  three  or  four  men,  who  hold  two 
pieces  of  bell  metal  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
make  an  inceffant  noife  ;  another  man  beats  what  he 
is  pleafed  to  call  a  drum  ;  and  that  they  may  not  want 
vocal  mulic  to  complete  the  band,  there  are  always  two 
others  appointed  to  fing.  Thefe  lad  generally  lay  in 
their  mouths  a  good  loading  of  beetel  nut  befoie  they 
begin  ;  which,  after  having  been  well  chewed,  tinges  the 
faliva  with  fuch  a  rednefs,  that  a  ftranger  would  judge 
them  to  bleed  at  the  mouth  by  too  violent  an  exertion 
of  their  voice.  Thefe  gentry  are  called  tidy-taw  boys, 
from  the  two  words  ticky-taw,  which  they  continually  re¬ 
peat,  and  chant  with  great  vehemence.  The  dancing- 
, girls  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  their  religious  ce¬ 
remonies,  as  when  the  priefts  bring  forth  the  images  of 
their  gods  into  the  open  fields  on  a  car  ornamented 
with  lafeivious  figures,  thefe  girls  dance  before  the 
images  amidft  a  great  crowd  of  people  ;  and  having 
been  fele&ed  for  their  fuperior  beauty,  are  very  pro¬ 
fitable  to  their  mailers  the  priefts,  who  are  laid -to  pro- 
ftitute  them  to  all  comers.” 

Mr  Grofe  informs  us,  that  “  thefe  dances  would 
hardly  at  firft  relifh  with  Europeans,  efpecially  as  they 
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are  accompanied  with  a  mufic  far  from  delightful,  con-  Darclr  iH 
Tiding  of  little  drums  called  gumgwns,  cymbals,  and  a  l  -I--( 
fort  of  fife,  which  make  a  hideous  din,  aud  are  played  ^  rHf 
on  by  men,  whofe  effeminacy,  grimaces,  and  uncouth  ^ 
fhri veiled  features,  all  together  fhock  the  eye  and  tor¬ 
ture  the  ear.  However,  by  ufe  we  become  reconciled 
to  the  noife,  and  mayobferve  fome  not  unpleafing  airs, 
with  which  the  dancers  keep  time :  the  words  often 
exprefs  the  matter  of  a  pantomime  dance,  fuch  as  a 
lover  courting  his  miflrefs  ;  a  procurefs  bringing  a  let¬ 
ter,  and  endeavouring  to  feduce  a  woman  from  one 
gallant  in  favour  of  another;  a  girl  timorous. and  a- 
Laid  of  being  caught  in  an  intrigue.  All  thefe  love- 
feenes  the  girls  execute  in  character  dances,  and  with 
no  dcfpicable  exprefiion,  if  they  are  proficients  in  their 
art  ;  for  then  their  geftures,  air,  and  fteps,  are  marking 
and  well  adapted.  In  fome  of  their  dances,  even  in 
public,  mode  fly  is  not  much  refpe&ed  by  the  lafeivious 
attitudes  into  which  they  throw  themfelves,  without 
expofing  any  nudity;  being  richly  clad  and  bedecked 
with  jewels  after  their  manner.  But  in  private  parties 
to  which  they  are  called,  as  in  gardens,  they  give 
themfelves  a  greater  loofe,  and  have  dances  in  refer ve  ; 
in  which,  though  ftill  without  any  grofsnefs  in  difeo* 
vering  their  bodies,  they  are  miftreffea  of  fuch  motions 
and  lewdnefs  of  looks  and  geftures  as  are  perhaps  more 
provoking. 

DANDELION,  in  botany.  See  Leontodon. 

DANDINI  (Pietro),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1646,  and  received  his  firft  iiiftru&ion 
in  the  art  of  painting  from  Valerio  Spada,  who  excel¬ 
led  in  fmall  drawings  with  a  pen.  Whilil  lie  was  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  that  artiil,  he  gave  fuch  evident  proofs 
of  a  ready  genius,  that  lie  was  then  placed  as  a  dif- 
ciple  with  his  uncle  Vincentio  Dandini,.  a  mafter  of 
great  reputation  through  all  Italy,  who  had  been 
bred  up  under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  afterwards 
travelled  through  molt  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  lhi- 
dying  the  works  of  thofe  who  were  mod  dlftin- 
giufhed  ;  and  refided  for  a  long  time  at  Venice, 
where  lie  copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paolo  Veroncfe.  He  next  vifited  Parma  and  Mo¬ 
dena,  to  defign  the  works  of  Correggio  ;  omitting  no 
opportunity  that  might  contribute  to  improve  his 
hand  or  his  judgment.  When  he  returned  to  Flo¬ 
rence,  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.  the  grand  duchefs 
Vi&oria,  and  the  prince  Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpetu¬ 
ally  employed,  in  frefco  painting  as  well  as  in  oil  ;  his 
fubje&s  being  taken  not  only  from  facred  or  fabulous 
hiftory,  but  from  his  own  invention  and  fancy,  which 
frequently  furnifhed  him  with  fuch  as  were  odd  and 
fingular,  and  efpecially  with  whimfical  caricatures. 

He  died  in  1712. — This  mafter  had  a  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary  talent  for  imitating  the  llylc  of  even  the  moft 
celebrated  ancient  painters  *  of  every  fcliool,  particu¬ 
larly  Titian,  Veronefe,  and  Tintoretto  ;  and  with  a 
force'  and  elegance,  equal  to  his  fubje&s  of  hiftory, 
he  painted  portraits,  landfcapes,  architcdlurc,  flowers, 
fruit,  battles,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  likewife  fea- 
pieces  ;  proving  himfelf  an  univerfal  artift,  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  thing  he  undertook. 

He  had  a  fon,  O&avio,  who  proved  not  inferior  to 
him  in  any  branch  of  his  profefiion,  and  was  an  honour 
to  his  family  and  his  country. 

Dandini  (Cafarej,  hiftory  painter,  was  born  at 
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p  -gelt  Florence  ;  and  was  the  elder  brother  and  firfi  inftruc- 
i.  tor  of  Vincentio  Dandini  the  uncle  of  Pietro.  This 
J  lie ' ,  mafter  had  fucceflively  ftudied  as  a  difciple  with  Ca¬ 
valier  Curradir  Paflignano,  and  Chriftofano  Allori ; 
from  whom  he  acquired  a  very  pleafing  manner  of 
defigning  and  colouring.  He  was  extremely  correal 
in  his  drawing,  and  finifhed  his  pidlures  highly.  Several 
noble  altar-pieces  in  the  churches  of  Florence  are  of 
his  hand  ;  and  one,  which  is  in  the  chapel  l’Annon- 
ciata,  is  particularly  admired. 

DANEGELT,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  firft  of  1  s.  afterwards  2  s.  for  every  hide  of 
land  thro’  the  realm,  for  maintaining  fuch  a  number  of 
forces  as  were  thought  fufficient  to  clear  the  Britifii 
feas  of  Danifti  pirates,  which  heretofore  greatly  an- 
floyed  our  coafts. 

Danegelt  was  firft  impofed  as  a  {landing  yearly 
tax  on  the  whole  nation,  under  king  Ethelred,  A.  D. 
991.  That  prince,  fays  Cambden,  Britan .  142.  much 
dillreffed  by  the  continual  invafions  of  the  Danes,  to 
procure  a  peace,  was  compelled  to  charge  his  people 
with  heavy  taxes,  called  danegelt . — At  firft  he  paid 
10,000  1.  then  1 6,000 1.  then  24,0001.  after  that 
36,0001.  and  laftly  48,000  1. 

Edward  the  ConfefTor  remitted  this  tax:  William  I. 
and  II.  reaffumed  it  occafionally.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  accounted  among  the  king’s  {landing 
revenues  ;  but  king  Stephen,  on  his  coronation-day, 
abrogated  it  for  ever. 

No  church  or  church-land  paid  a  penny  to  the  dane¬ 
gelt ;  becaufe,  as  is  fet  forth  in  an  ancient  Saxon  law, 
the  people  of  England  placed  more  confidence  in  the 
prayers  of  the  church  than  in  any  military  defence 
they  could  make. 

DANDOLO  (Henry),  doge  of  Venice,  a  brave 
admiral  and  politician.  With  a  Venetian  fleet  he  took 
Conftantinople  in  1203,  anc^  the  moderation  to  re- 
fufe  to  be  emperor.  He  died  in  1 250. 

DANET  (Peter),  abbot  of  St  Nicholas  de  Verdun, 
was  one  of  the  perfons  chofen  by  the  duke  of  Montau- 
iier  to  write  on  the  claffics  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin. 
He  had  a  {hare  in  Phsedrus,  which  he  publifhed  with 
notes  and  explications  in  Latin.  He  alfo  wrote  a  dic¬ 
tionary  in  Latin  and  French,  and  another  in  French 
and  Latin.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709. 

DANIEL,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  was 
born  in  Judea  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  the  25th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jofiah.  He  was  led  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  other  young  Hebrew  lords,  after  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  took  them 
into  his  fervice.  That  prince  gave  them  mailers  to  in- 
ftrudl  them  in  the  language  and  fciences  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fed  with  the  mcft  de¬ 
licate  viands  ;  but  they,  fearing  that  they  fhould  eat 
meat  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  defired  the  king’s 
officers  to  allow  them  only  pulfe.  The  wifdom  and 
condudl  of  Daniel  pleafing  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
prince  gave  him  feveral  polls  of  honour.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  that  this  prophet,  when  but  12  years  of 
age,  made  known  the  innocence  of  the  chafte  Sufan- 
nah  ;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  that  the  young 
Daniel,  who  confounded  the  old  men,  was  the  fame 
with  this  prophet^  However,  he  explained  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  dream  of  the  myfterious  ftatue,  which  foretold 
the  four  great  monarchies  ;  on  which  account  he  was 
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made  prefeft  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  tn  tl\t  feign 
of  Darius  the  king  of  the  Medes,  he  refufed  to  adore 
the  golden  ftatue  of  the  king,  and  was  caft  into  the 
lions  den,  when  thofe  beads,  tho’  pinched  with  hunger, 
did  him  no  manner  of  hurt.  And  he  explained  the 
chara&ers  written  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where  Bel- 
ftiazzar  was  feafting. 

It  is  believed  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldea,  and  that 
he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permifiion  granted  by 
Cyrus  to  the  Jews  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 
St  Epiphanius  fays  he  died  at  Babylon;  and  herein  he 
is  followed  by  the  generality  of  hiftorians. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  Mefliah,  and  the  other  great  events  of  after-times, 
are  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that,  as  St  Jerom  tells  us. 
Porphyry  objefted  to  them,  that  thofe  which  related 
to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  chap.  xi.  mull  have 
been  written  after  the  times  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes; 
whereas  this  prophecy  was  tranflated  into  Greek  100 
years  before  his  time,  and  the  tranflation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  great  kindnefs 
for  the  Jews  and  their  religion.  And  thofe  prophe¬ 
cies  foretelling  the  fucceffes  of  Alexander,  chap.  viii. 
5.  xi.  3.  were  fhown  to  Alexander  by  the  Jew's,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  obtained  feveral  privileges 
from  him ;  {Ant.  lib.  xi.  c.  8. )  The  ftyle  of  Daniel 
is  not  fo  lofty  and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  pro¬ 
phets ;  it  is  clear  and  concife,  and  his  narrations  and 
deferiptions  fimple  and  natural :  in  fhort,  he  writes 
more  like  a  hiftorian  than  a  prophet. 

The  Jew's  do  not  reckon  Daniel  among  the  pro¬ 
phets  ;  part  of  his  book,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  verfe 
of  his  fecond  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  feventh  chap, 
ter,  was  originally  written  in  the  Chaldee  language ; 
the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  in  that  part  he  treats 
of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonifh  affairs  :  all  the  reft  of 
the  book  is  in  Hebrew.  The  fix  firft  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  what  befel  the  Jews  under  their  government. 
In  the  fix  laft  he  is  altogether  prophetical,  foretelling 
not  only  what  ftiould  happen  to  his  own  church  and 
nation,  but  events  in  which  foreign  princes  and  king¬ 
doms  were  concerned. 

Daniel  (Samuel),  an  eminent  poet  and  hiftorian, 
was  born  near  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire  in  the  year 
1562,  and  educated  at  Oxford  i  but  leaving  that  uni- 
verfity  without  a  decree,  he  applied  himfelf  to  Englifh 
hiftory  and  poetry  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke’s  family.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the 
lady  Ann  Clifford  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Spencer, 
was  created  poet-laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  king 
Jameses  reign  he  was  appointed  gentleman  extraordi* 
nary,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy- 
chamber  to  the  queen  confort,  who  took  great  delight 
in  his  converfation  and  writings.  He  wrote  an  hiftory 
of  England,  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  and  forne  poems  * 
and  died  in  1619, 

Daniel  (Gabriel),  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  and  one  of 
the  beft  French  hiftorians,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1649. 
He  taught  polite  literature,  philofophy,  and  divinity, 
among  the  Jefuits  ;  and  was  fuperior  of  their  houfe  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1728.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  his  works  publifhed  in  French,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  1.  An  Hiftory  of  France,  of  which 
he  alfo  wrote  an  abridgment  in  nine  volumes  rzino. 

4  Q_  2.  Aft 
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Danmomi,  2.  An  Hiftory  of  the  Trench  Militia,  in  2  vols  4to. 

Dante.  An  Anfvver  to  the  Provincial  Letters.  4.  A  Voyage 
v  ~  to  the  World  of  Defcartes.  5.  Letters  on  the  Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Theorifts,  and  on  Probability.  6.  New 
difficulties  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  Brutes  :  And, 
7.  A  theological  treatife  on  the  Efficacy  of  Grace. 

D  ANMONII,  an  ancient  Britifh  nation,  fuppofed  to 
have  inhabited  that  tra£l  of  country  which  is  now  called 
Cornwal  and  Devonshire,  bounded  011  the  foutli  by  the 
Britifh  'Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  St  George’s  Channel, 
on  the  north  by  the  Severn  Sea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
country  of  the  Durotriges.  Some  other  Britifh  tribes 
were  alfo  feated  within  thefe  limits  ;  as  the  Coffini 
and  Oftidamnii,  which  were  probably  particular  clans 
of  the  Danmonii  ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Baxter,  they 
were  the  keepers  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  As  the 
feveral  tribesof  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  without  much 
refiftance  to  the  Romans,  and  never  joined  in  any  re¬ 
volt  againft  them,  that  people  were  under  no  neceffity 
of  building  many  forts,  or  keeping  many  garrifons 
in  their  country.  This  is  the  reafon  why  fo  few  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities  have  been  found  in  that  country,  and 
fo  little  mention  is  made  of  it  and  its  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  by  Roman  writers.  Ptolemy  names  a  few  places, 
both  on  the  fea-coafts  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  this 
country,  which  were  known  to,  and  frequented  by,  the 
Romans.  The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  places  are 
the  two  famous  promontories  of  Bolerium  and  Ocri- 
num,  now  the  Landfend  and  the  Lizard ;  and  the 
towns  of  Ifca  Danmoniorum  and  Tamare,  now  Exe¬ 
ter  and  Saltafh.  As  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  fo  tame¬ 
ly  to  the  Romans,  they  might  perhaps  permit  them  to 
live,  for  fome  time  at  leafl,  under  their  own  princes 
and  their  own  laws  ;  a  privilege  which  we  know  they 
granted  to  fome  other  Britifh  ftates.  In  the  moft  per- 
fe<ft  ftate  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  the 
country  of  the  Danmonii  made  a  part  of  the  province 
called  Flava  Csefarienfis,  and  was  governed  by  the  pre- 
fident  of  that  province.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  kingly  government  was  immediately  revived 
amongft  the  Danmonii  in  the  perfon  of  Vortigern* 
who  was  perhaps  defeended  from  the  race  of  their  am 
cient  princes,  as  his  name  fignifies  in  the  Britifh  lan¬ 
guage  a  chieftain  or  the  head  of  a?  family. 

DANTE  (Aligheri),  one  of  the  firft  poets  of 
^  Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1265,  °f  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  Boccacio,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
period,  has  left  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  treatife, 
on  the  life,  the  ftudies,  and  manners  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  poet  ;  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mafter,  and  for 
whofe  memory  he  profeffed  the  higheft  veneration. 
This  biographer  relates,  that  Dante,  before  he  was 
nine  years  old,  conceived  a  paflion  for  the  lady  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  lingular  poem.  Her  age 
was  near  his-  own  ;  and  her  name  was  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  a  noble  citizen  of  Flo¬ 
rence.  The  paffion  of  Dante,  however,  like  that  of  his 
fucceffor  Petrarch,  feema  to  have  been  of  the  chafte 
and  platonic  kind*  according  to  the  account  he  has 
himfelf  given  of  it,  in  one  of  his  early  productions  in- 
titled  Vita  Nuova;  a  mixture  of  myfterious  poetry  and 
profe  ;  in  which  he  mentions  both  the  origin  of  his  af- 
fe&ion  and  the  death  of  his  miftrefs,  who,  according 
to  Boccacio,  died  at  the  age  of  24.  The  fame  author 
afferts,  that  Daitf  e  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  in  con- 


ftquence  of  this  event,  from  which  his  friends  endea-  Dante, 
voured  to  raife  him,  by  perfuading  him  to  marriage.  y— . 

After  fome  time  he  followed  their  advice,  and  repent¬ 
ed  it  ;  for  he  unfortunately  made  choice  of  a  lady  who 
bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  celebrated  Xaiitippe. 

The  poet,  not  poflefiing  the  patience  of  Socrates,  fe- 
parated  himfelf  from  her  with  fuch  vehement  expref. 
lions  of  diflike,  that  he  never  afterwards  admitted  her 
to  his  prefence,  though  Ihe  had  born  him  feveral 
children.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  gained  fome 
credit  in  a  military  character  ;  d:ftingui:hing  himfelf 
by  his  bravery  in  an  adtion  where  the  Florentines  obtain¬ 
ed  a  fignal  vi&ory  over  the  citizens  of  Arezzo.  He 
became  ftill  more  eminent  by  the  acquifition  of  civil, 
honours  ;  and  at  the  age  of  35  he  rofe  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  magiftrates  of  Florence,  when,  that  dignity, 
was  conferred  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people.  From 
this  exaltation  the  poet  himfelf  dated  his  principal 
misfortunes,  as  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter 
quoted  by  Lionardo  Bruni,  one  of  his  early  biogra¬ 
phers,  where  Dante  fpeaks  of  his  political  failure  with 
that  liberal  frank nefs  which  integrity  infpires.  Italy, 
was  at  that  time  diftradied  by  the  contending  factions 
of  the  Ghibellins  and  the  Guelphs  :  the  latter,  . among, 
whom  Dante  took  an  a&ive  part,  were  again  divided 
into  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites..  Dante,  fays  Gra* 
vina,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  unite  thefe  inferior 
parties;  but  his  efforts.were  ineffectual,  and  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  unjuftly  perfeeuted  by  thofe  of  his 
own  fadlion,  A.  powerful. citizen  of  Florence,  named 
Corfo  Donati,  had  taken  meafures  to  terminate  thefe 
inteftine  broils,  by  introducing  Charles  of  Valois,  bro~ 
ther  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  Dante,  with 
great  vehemence,  oppofed  this  difgraceful  projedt,  and 
obtained  the  baniftiment  of  Donati  and  his  partizans. 

The  exiles  applied  to  the  pope  (Boniface  VIII.), 
and  by  his  affiftance  fucceeded  in  their  defign.  Charles 
of  Valois  entered  Florence  in  triumph,  and  thofe  who 
had  oppofed  his  admiffion  were  banifhed  in  their  turn. 

Dante  had  been  difpatched  to  Rome  as  the  ambaffai 
dor  of  his  party  ;  and  was  returning,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  revolution  in  his  native  city.  His. 
enemies,  availing  themfelves  of  his  abfence,  had  procu¬ 
red  an  iniquitous  fentence  againft  him,  by  which  he  : 
was  condemned  to  banifhmeiit,  and  his  poffeffions 
were  confifcated.  His  two  enthufiaftic  biographers, 
Boccacio  and  Manetti,  exprefs  the  warmeft  indigna¬ 
tion  againft  this  injuftice  of  his  country.  Dante,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  took  refuge  in  Siena,  and 
afterwards  in  Arezzo,  where  many  of  his  party  were 
affembled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  furprife  the  city 
of  Florence,  by  a  fmall  army  which  Dante  is  fup^ 
pofed  to  have  attended  :  the  deftgn  mifearried,  and 
our  poet  is  conje&ured  to  have  wandered  to  various 
parts  of  Italy,  till  he  found  a.  patron  in  the  great  Canr 
della  Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  whom  he  has  .celebrated 
in  his  poem.  The  high  fpirtt  of  JDante  was  ill  fuited 
to  courtly  dependence  \  and  he  is  faid  to  have  loft  the 
favour  of  his  Veroneze  patron  by  the  rough  frail knefs 
of  his  behaviour.  From  Verona  he  retired  to  France, 
according  to  Manetti ;  and  Boccacio  affirms  that  he 
difputed  in  the  theological  fchools  of  Paris  with  great 
reputatiop.  Bayle  queftions  his  vifiting  Paris  at  this 
period  of  his  life;  and  thinks  it  improbable,  that  a  man, 
who  had  been  ose  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  Florence, 
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1  nte.  fhould  condefcend  to  engage  in  the  public  fquabbles  of 
fe*  r— r  the  Parifian  theologies  ;  but  the  fpirit  both  of  Dante 
and  the  times  in  which  he  lived  fufficiently  account 
for  this  exercife  of  his  talents  ;  and  his  relidence  in 
France  at  this  feafon  is  confirmed  by  Boccacio,  in  his 
life  of  our  poet,  which  Bayle  feems  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  confulting. 

The  ele&ion  of  Henry  count  of  Luxemburgh  to 
the  empire,  in  November  1308,  afforded  Dante  a  pro* 
fpe£t  of  being  reflored  to  his  native  city,  as  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  interefl  of  the  new  emperor,  in  vvhofe 
fervice  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Latin  trea- 
tife  De  Monarchia,  in  which  he  afferted  the  rights  of 
the  empiie  again  ft  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy. 
In  the  year  1311,  he  infligated  Henry  to  lay  fiege  to 
Florence  ;  in  which  enterprifc,  fay  s  one  of  the  bio¬ 
graphers,  he  did  not  appear  in  perfon,  from  motives  of 
refped  towards  his  native  city.  The  emperor  was  re- 
pulfed  by  the  Florentines  ;  and  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  fucceeding  year,  deprived  Dante  of  all 
hones  concerning  re-eflablifhment  in  Florence-  After 
this  difappointment,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  fome 
years  in  roving  about  Italy  in  a  flate  of  poverty  and 
diflrefs,  till  he  found  an  honourable  eflablifhmertt 
at  Ravenna,  under  the  protection  of  Guido  Novello 
da  Polenta,  the  lord  of  that  city,  who  received  this  il- 
luflrious  exile  with  the  mofl  endearing  liberality,  con¬ 
tinued  to  protect  him  through  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  and  extended  his  munificence  to  the  afhes 
of  the  poet. 

Eloquence  was  one  of  the  many  talents  which  Dante 
poftefled  in  an  eminent  degree^  On  this  account  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  employed  on  fourteen  different 
embafiies  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  mofl  of  them.  His  patron  Guido  had  occa- 
fion  to  try  his  abilities  in  a  fervice  of  this  nature,  and 
difpatched  him  a3  his  ambaffador  to  negociate  a  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  who  were  preparing  for  hoflilities 
again#  Ravenna.  Manetti  afferts  that  he  was  unable 
to  procure  a  public  audience  at  Venice,  and  returned 
to  Ravenna  by  land,  from  his  apprehenfions  of  the 
Venetian  fleet ;  when  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and 
the  mortification  of  failing  in  his  attempt  to  preferve 
his  generous  patron  from  the  impending  danger,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  death  on  the 
14th  of  September  1321.  He  died,  however,  in  the 
palace  of  his  friend  ;  and  the  affectionate  Guido  paid 
the  mofl  tender  regard  to  his  memory.  This  magni¬ 
ficent  patron  (fays  Boccacio)  commanded  the  body  to 
be  adorned  with  poetical  ornaments,  and,  after  being 
carried  on  a  bier  through  the  flreets  of  Ravenna  by  the 
moil  illuflrious  citizens,  to  be  depofited  in  a  marble 
coffin  He  pronounced  himfelf  the  funeral  oration, 
and  expreffcd  his  defign  of  erecting  a  fplendid  monu¬ 
ment  :in  honour  of  the  deceafed  :  a  defign  winch  his 
fubfequent  misfortunes  rendered  him  unable  to  aceom- 
.pliih.  At  his  requefl,  many  epitaphs  were  written  on 
the  poet:  the  bell  of  them  (fays  Boccacio)  by  Giovan¬ 
ni  del  Virgilio  of  Bologna,  a  famous  author  of  that 
time,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dante.  Boccacio  then 
cites  a  few  Latin  verfes,  not  worth  tranfcnbing,  fix  of 
which  arc  quoted  by  Bayle  as  the  compofition  of  Dante 
himfelf,  on  the  authority  of  Paul  Jovius.  In  1483 
Bernardo  Bembo,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  cardinal. 


raifed  a  handfome  monument  over  the  neglefled  allies  Pante. 
of  the  poet,  with  the  following  infeription  :  -v— *** 

1  Ex'gua  tumuHT)anthes  hie  forte  iacebi3 
^qualenti  mil! i  cognita  pxne  fuu  ; 

At  nunc  marmoreo  iubnixus  conderis  areu, 

Omnibus?  et  cultu  fplendidiorc  nites : 

Nimirum  Bembus,  Muds  incenfus  Etrufcb. 

Hoc  tibij  quem  in  primis  hse  coluere,  dedit. 

Before  this  period  the  Florentines  had  vainly  endea¬ 
voured  to  obtain  the  bones  of  their  great  poet  from 
the  city  of  Ravenna.  In  the  age  of  Leo  X.  they 
made  a  fecond  attempt,  by  a  folemn  application  to  the 
pope,  for  that  purpofe;  and  the  great  Michael  Angelo* 
an  enthufiaflic  admirer  of  Dante,  very  liberally  offered 
to  execute  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  poet.  The 
hopes  of  the  Florentines  were  again  unfuccefsful.  The 
particulars  of  their  fingular  petition  may  be  found  in 
the  notes  to  CodivPs  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 

At  wliat  time,  and  in  what  place,  lie  executed  the 
great  and  fingular  work  which  lias  rendered  him  im¬ 
mortal,  his  numerous  commentators  feem  unable  to 
determine.  Boccacio  afferts,  that  he  began  it  in  his 
35th  year,  and  had  finifhed  feven  cantos  of  his  Infer¬ 
no  before  liis  exile  ;  lhat  in  the  plunder  of  his  houfe, 
on  that  event,  the  beginning  of  his  poem  was  fortu¬ 
nately  preferved,  but  remained  for  fome  time  neglec¬ 
ted,  till  its  merit  being  accidentally  difeovered  by  an 
intelligent  poet  named  Dino,  it  was  fent  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  Marcello  Malefpina,  an  Italian  nobleman,  by  whom 
Dante  was  then  protected.  The  marquis  reflored  thefe 
lofl  papers  to  the  poet,  and  intreated  him  to  proceed 
in  a  work  which  opened  in  fo  promifing  a  manner.  To 
this  incident  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  poem  of 
Dante,  which  he  mull  have  Continued  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  an  unfortunate  and  agitated  life.  It 
does  not  appear  at  what  time  he  completed  it ;  per¬ 
haps  before  he  quitted  Verona,  as  he  dedicated  the  Pa- 
radife  to  his  Veronefe  patron.  The  critics  have  vari- 
oufly  accounted  for  his  having  called  his  poem  Come¬ 
dia.  He  gave  it  that  title  (laid  one  of  his  fons),  be- 
caufe  it  opens  with  diflrefs  and  clofes  with  felicity. 

The  very  high  eflimation  in  which  this  produ£lion  was 
held  by  his  country,  appears  from  a  fingular  inflitution. 

The  republic  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1373,  affigned  a 
public  flipend  to  a  perfon  appointed  to  read  le&ures 
on  the  poem  of  Dante  :  Boccacio  was  the  firfl  peifou 
engaged  in  this  office  ;  but  his  death  happening  in  two 
years  after  his  appointment,  his  comment  extended 
only  to  the  feventeen  firfl  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  Thci 
critical  diflertations  that  have  been  written  on  Dante 
are  almofl  as  numerous  as  thofe  to  which  Homer  has 
given  birth  ;  the  Italian,  like  the  Grecian,  bard,  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  the  highefl  panegyric,  and  of  the 
groflefl  inventive.  Voltaire  has  fpoken  of  him  with 
that  precipitate  vivacity,  which  fo  frequently  led  that 
lively  Frenchman  to  in ful t  the  reputation  of  tlie  noblefl 
writers.  In  one  of  his  entertaining  letters,  lie  fays  to  ' 
an  Italian  abbe,  “  Je  fais  grand  cas  du  courage,  avec 
kquel  vous  avez  ofe  dire  que  Dante  etoit  un  fou,  et  fon 
ouvrage  un  monfire. — Le  Dante  pourra  entrer  dans  le9 
bibliotheques  des  curieux,  mais  il  ne  fera  jamais  lu.” 

But  more  temperate  and  candid  critics  have  not  been 
wanting  to  difplay  the  merits  of  this  original  poet.  Mr 
Warton  has  introduced  into  his  lafl  volume  on  Englifh 
4  Q_2  poetry * 
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poetry,  a  judicious  and  fpirited  fummary  of  Dante’s 
performance. 

Dante  (John  Baptift),  a  native  of  Perugia,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mathematician,  called  the  new  Dadalus ,  for  the 
wings  he  made  himfelf,  and  with  which  he  flew  feveral 
times  over  the  lake  Thrafymenus.  He  fell  in  one  of 
his  cnterprifes  ;  the  iron  work  with  which  he  managed 
one  of  his  wings  having  failed  ;  by  which  accident  he 
broke  his  thigh :  but  it  was  fet  by  the  furgeons,  and 
he  was  afterwards  called  to  Venice  to  profefs  mathe¬ 
matics. 

DANTZIC,  the  capital  of  Polifh  Pruflia,  /landing 
on  a  branch  of  the  Viflula,  about  four  miles  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic;  in  E.  Long.  18.  36. 
N.  Lat.  54.  20.  This  city  is  famous  in  hiflory  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  that  of  its  being  former¬ 
ly  at  the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic  affociation,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  Hanfe-towns .  It  is  large,  beautiful,  po¬ 
pulous,  and  rich  ;  its  houfes  generally  are  five  /lories 
high  ;  and  many  of  its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chef- 
nut-trees.  One  of  the  fuburbs  is  called  Scotland; 
and  the  Scots  have  great  privileges  in  confequence  of 
their  gallant  defence  of  the  town,  under  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Douglas,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  Poles. 
It  is  faid  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  pedlars  of  that 
nation  in  Poland  who  travel  on  foot,  and  fome  with 
three,  four,  or  five  horfes.  In  king  Charles  II.’s  time 
they  were  about  53,000:  in  that  reign  Sir  John  Den¬ 
ham  and  Mr  Killigrew  were  fent  to  take  the  number 
of  them,  and  to  tax  them  by  the  poll,  with  the  king  of 
Poland’s  licence;  which  having  obtained,  they  brought 
Home  L.  10,000  Sterling,  befides  their  charges  in  the 
journey..  Dantzic  has  a  fine  harbour;  and  is  /till  a 
moll  eminent  commercial  city,  although  it  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  pall  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably 
about  the  time  that  the  prelident  de  Thou  wrote  his 
much  elleemed  Hijlorla  fut  Tetnporis ,  wherein,  under  the 
year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its  commerce  and 
grandeur.  It  is  a  republic,  claiming  a  fmall  adjacent 
territory  about  forty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under 
the  prote&idn  of  the  king  and  the  republic  of  Poland, 
its  magiltracy,  and  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  are 
Lutherans ;  although  the  Romanifls  and  Calvanills  be 
equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  has  26  parifhes,  with  many 
convents  and  hofpitals.  The  inhabitants  have  been 
computed  to  amount  to  200,000;  but  later  computa¬ 
tions  fall  very  confiderably  fbort  of  it,  as  appears  by 
its  annual  bill  of  mortality,  exhibited  by  Dr  Bufching, 
who  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1752,  there  died  but 
1846  perfons.  .  Its  own  /hipping  is  numerous ;  but 
the  foreign  fhips  conllantly  reforting  to  it  are  more 
lo,  whereof  1014  arrived  there  in  the  year  1752  ;  in 
which  year  alfo  1288  Polifh  veflels  came  down  the 
Villula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its  matchlefs  gra¬ 
naries  ;  from  whence  that  grain  is  diflributed  to  many 
foreign  nations,  Poland  being  jullly  deemed  the  great- 
tfl  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Dantzic  the 
greatefl  port  for  diftributing  it  every  where  :  befides 
which,  Dantzic  exports  great  quantities  of  naval  flores, 
and  vafl  variety  of  other  articles.  Dr  Bufching  af¬ 
firms,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as  early  as 
the  year  997*  that  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial 
city,  and  not  a  village  or  inconfiderable  town,  as  fome 
pietend.  The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often 
changed  their  mailers,  and  have  fome  times  been  un¬ 


der  the  prote&ion  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ;  but  ge-  Dantzic 
nerally  have  fliown  a  great  predile&ion  for  the  king-  II 
dom  and  republic  of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely  to  n-  Da?hnc- 
val  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of  their  im  1  — 
munities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.  Though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  poflefled  of 
1.5°  large  brafs  cannon,  it  could  not,  through  its  fitua- 
tion,  Hand  a  regular  iiege,  being  furrounded  with  emi¬ 
nences.  In  1 734>  the  inhabitants  difeovered  a  remark¬ 
able  attachment  and  fidelity  towards  Staniflaus  king 
of  Poland,  not  only  when  his  enemies,  the  Ruffians, 
were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  pofleflion  of  the  city. 

This  city  was  exempted  by  the  late  king  of  Pruflia 
from  thofe  claims  which  he  made  on  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  notwithllanding  which,  his  Prufiian  ma- 
jeily  foon  after  thought  proper  to  feize  on  the  terri¬ 
tories  belonging  to  Dantzic,  under  pretence  of  their 
having  been  formerly  part  of  Polifh  Pruflia.  He  then 
proceeded  to  poflefs  himfelf  of the  port-duties  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  city,  and  ere&ed  a  cuflom-houfe  in  the 
harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary  and  infupportable  du¬ 
ties  upon  goods  exported  or  imported.  To  complete 
the  fyflem  of  oppreflion,  cuilom-houfes  were  eredled 
at  the  very  gates  of  Dantzic,  fo  that  no  perfons 
could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town  without  being  fearch- 
ed  in  the  ilridleil  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment 
which  the  city  of  Dantzic  has  received  from  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  though  few  cities  have  ever  exifled  which 
have  been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and  par¬ 
ticular  treaties,  and  whofe  rights  and  liberties  have 
been  fo  frequently  fecured,  and  guarantied  by  fo  many 
great  powers,  and  by  fucha  long  and  regular  fucceflion 
of  public  adls,  as  that  of  Dantzic  has  been.  In  the  year 
1784,  it  was  blockaded  by  his  troops  on  various  pre¬ 
tences  ;  but  by  the  interpofition  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruf- 
fia  and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  they  were  withdrawn  ; 
and  a  compromife  having  taken  place,  the  city  was 
reflored  to  its  former  immunities.  Neverthelefs,  its 
trade  has  fince  been  rather  upon  the  decline,  the  mer¬ 
chants  choofmg  to  fettle  where  their  property  may 
be  more  fecnre. 

DANUBE,  the  largefl  and  mofl  confiderable  river 
in  Europe,  rifing  in  the  Black  Forefl,  near  Zunberg  ; 
and  running  N.  E.  through  Swabia  by  Ulm,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  that  country  ;  then  running  E.  through  Baf- 
faria  and  Auflria,  pafles  by  Rati/bon,  Paflau,  Ens,  and 
Vienna.  It  then  euters  Hungary,  and  runs  S.  E.  from 
Prefburg  to  Buda,  and  fo  on  to  Belgrade;  after  which 
it  divides  Bulgaria  from  Molachia  and  Moldavia,  dif- 
charging  itfelf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  Black  Sea, 
in  the  province  of  Beflarabia.  Towards  the  mouth, 
it  was  called  the  IJler  by  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is  now 
faid,  that  four  of  the  mouths  are  clioaked  up  w7ith  fand, 
and  that  there  are  only  two  remaining.  It  begins  to 
be  navigable  for  boats  at  Ulm,  and  receives  feveral 
large  rivers  as  it  pafles  along.  It  is  fo  deep  between 
Buda  and  Belgrade,  that  the  Turks  and  Chriflians  have 
had  men  of  war  upon  it ;  and  yet  it  is  not  navigable 
to  the  Black  Sea,  on  account  of  the  catara&s.  The 
Danube  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe.  It  was 
worfliipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 

DAPHNE,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  by 
the  goddefs  *1  erra,  of  whom  Apollo  became  enamour¬ 
ed.  This  pa/fion  had  been  railed  by -Cupid;  with 
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phi ie.  whom  Apollo,  proud  of  his  late  conqueft  of  the  fer-  will 

v~  pent  Python,  had  disputed  the  power  of  his  darts. 
Daphne  heard  with  horror  the  addrefles  of  the  god, 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  herfelf  from  his  importu¬ 
nities  by  flight.  Apollo  purfued  her,  and  Daphne, 
fearful  of  being  caught,  intreated  the  afliflance  of  the 
gods,  who  changed  her  into  a  laurel.  Apollo  crown¬ 
ed  his  head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and  for 
ever  ordered  that  that  tree  fliould  be  facred  to  his  di¬ 
vinity.  Some  fay  that  Daphne  was  admired  by  Leu¬ 
cippus,  fon  of  CEnomaus  king  of  Pifa,  who  to  be  in 
her  company  difguifed  his  fex  and  attended  her  in  the 
woods  in  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs.  Leucippus  gained 
Daphne’s  efleem  and  love  ;  but  Apollo,  who  was  his 
powerful  rival,  difeovered  his  fex,  and  Leucippus  was 
killed  by  the  companions  of  Diana.  Daphne  was  al- 
fo  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Tirefias,  prieflefs  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  She  was  confecrated  to  the  fervice 
of  Apollo  by  the  Epigoni,  or  according  to  others  by 
the  goddefs  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl  on  account 
of  the  wildnefs  of  her  looks  and  exprefTions  when  ike 
delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles' were  generally  in  verfe  ; 
and  Homer,  according  to  fome  accounts,  has  intro¬ 
duced  much  of  her  poetry  in  his  competitions. 

Daphne  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  village  near  to,  or 
in  the  fuburbs  of,  Antiochia  of  Seleucis  in  Syrria;  with 
a  large  grove,  well  watered  with  fprings  :  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  grove  flood  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Its  extent  was  80  ftadia  or  10  miles;  the  diflance 
from  the  city  five  miles:  A  place  pleafant  and  agree¬ 
able,  from  the  plenty  of  water  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  its  foft  breathing  breezes.  The  grove 
was  of  bay-trees,  intermixed  with  cyprefs ;  which  lafl 
multiplied  fo  fall,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  it.  Pom- 
pey  gave  fome  land  for  enlarging  the  grove.  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  built  a  very ’large  temple  of  Daph- 
naeus  Apollo.  The  place  at  length  became  fo  infa¬ 
mous,  that  people  of  modefly  and  character  avoided 
reforting  thither :  fo  that  Dapbnici  mores  became  pro¬ 
verbial. 

Daphne  (anc  geog.),  a  fmall  diflridl  on  the  lake 
Samachonitis,  in  the  Higher  Galilee,  very  pleafant  and 
plentifully  watered  with  fprings,  which  feed  the  Lcfs 
Jordan  ;  whence  its  name  feems  to  arife,  probably  in 
imitation  of  that  near  Antioch  of  Syria  on  the  river 
Orontes. 

Daphne,  Spurge- laurel ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oclandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  31ft  order, 
Veprecula.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  quadri- 
fid  and  marcefeent,  inclofing  the  {lamina.  The  fruit 
is  a  monofpermous  berry.  There  are  15  fpecies;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  mofl  remarkable. 

1.  Mezereum,  the  mezereon  or  fpurge-olive,  is  a  low 
deciduous  fhrub.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  has 
been  alfo  difeovered  in  this  country  in  fome  woods  near 
Andover  in  Hampfliire.  Of  this  elegant  plant  there 
are  four  varieties:  1.  The  white;  2.  The  pale-red; 

3.  The  crimfon ;  and,  4.  The  purple-flowering. — 
Hanbury  is  very  lavifh  of  his  praiie  of  thefe  fhrubs. 

He  fays,  “  they'  have  each  every  perfection  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  flowering- fhrubs.  In  the  lirfl  place, 
they  are  of  low  growth,  feldom  ariflng  to  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  are  proper 
even  for  the  fmalleil  gardens.  In  the  next  place,  they 
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be  in  bloom  when  few  trees,  efpecially  of  the  Daphne. 
fhrnbby  tribe,  prefent  their  honours.  It  will  be  in 
February,  nay,  fometimes  in  January  ;  then  will  the 
twigs  be  garnifhed  with  flowers  all  around  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Each  twig  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fpike  of  flowers  of  the  mofl  confummate  luflre  ;  and 
as  the  leaves  are  not  yet  out,  whether  you  behold  this 
tree  near  or  at  a  diftance,  it  has  a  mofl  enchanting 
appearance.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the ,  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing  is  peculiarly  regaled  by  the  flowers  ;  their  fpiev 
fweetnefs  is  diffufed  around,  and  the  air  is  perfumed 
with  their  odours  to  a  conflderable  dillancc.  Many 
flowers,  deemed  fweet,  are  not  liked  by  all  ;  but  the 
agreeable  iuoffenfive  fweetnefs  of  the  mezereon  has  e- 
ver  delighted  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  whilfl  the  luflre 
of  its  blow  has  feafled  the  eye.  Neither  is  this  the 
only  pleafure  the  tree  bellows ;  for  befldes  the  ^beauty 
of  the  leaves,  which  come  out  after  the  flowers  arc 
fallen,  and  which  are  of  a  pleafant  green  colour  and 
an  oblong  figure,  it  will  be  full  of  red  berries  in  June, 
which  will  continue  growing  till  the  autumn.  Of 
thefe  berries  the  birds  are  very  fond  ;  fo  that  whoever 
is  delighted  with  thofe  fongflers,  fliould  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  planted  all  over  the  outfides  of  his  wilder- 
nefs  quarters.” 

2.  Gnidium,  the  flax-leaved  daphne,  is  a  low  de~ 
ciduous  fhrub ;  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  about 
Montpelier.  This  fpecies  feldom  grows  higher  than- 
three  feet.  The  branches  are  very  {lender,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed  leaves, 
much  like  thofe  of  the  common  flax.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches : 

They  are  fmall,  come  out  in  June,  but  are  rarely  fuc- 
ceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

3.  Cneorum,  the  fpear-leaved  daphne  or  cneo- 
rum,  is  a  very  low  deciduous  fhrub;  native  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Hungary,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby,  branching  flalk,  to  about 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half  high.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  fpear-fhaped,  and  grow  irregularly  on- the  branch¬ 
es.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  cluflers  at  the  ends 
of  the  little  twigs  :  They  make  their  appearance  in. 

March,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  poffeffed  of  a  fra¬ 
grance  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  mezereon  ;  but 
they  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

4.  Tartonraira,  the  oval-leaved  daphne  or  tarton- 
raira,  a  very  low  deciduous  fhrub,  is  a  native  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  flalk  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet.  The  branches  are  numerous,  ir¬ 
regular,  tough,  and  covered  with  a  light-brown-co- 
loured  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  very  fmall,  foft  to 
the  touch,  and  fhining.  The  flowers  are  produced  in* 
cluflers  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks :  They  ar  .  white, 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  ber¬ 
ries,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England.  This  fort  fhould 
have  a  dry  foil- and  a  warm  fltuation. 

5.  Alpina,  the  alpine  daphne  or  chamelaca,  is"  a 
low  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  the  Alps*  Geneva, 

Italy,  and  Auflria.  This  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  obtufe,. 
and  hoary  underneath.  The  flowers  come  out  in  elnf- 
ters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  are  very  fra¬ 
grant  :  They  appear  in  March,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
red  berries,  that  ripen  in  September. 

6.  Thymel*a,  the  rnilkwuruleaved  daphne  or  the 
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LBaIkne-  thymelx-a  ;  a  low  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  and 

^ -  the  fou tli  of  Fiance.  lie  thymelaea  will  grow  to  the 

height  of  a  yard.  The  flalks  of  this  fpecies  are  up- 
right,  branched,  and  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark. 
The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped^  frnooth,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpedt  refemble  thofe  of  milk-wort.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clufters  from  the  tides  of  the  flalks  :  They 
are  of  a  greenifh  colour,  have  no  footftalks,  appear  in 
March,  and  are.  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellowifh  berries, 
which  will  be  rijpe  in  Aiigufl.  This  fort  requires  a 
dry  foil  and  a  Warm  fituation. 

#  7*  Villofa,  the  hairy-leaved  daphne,  a  very  low  de¬ 
ciduous  fhrub,  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
flalks  are  ligneous,  about  two  feet  high,  and  fend 
forth  branches  alternately  from  the  Tides.  The  leaves 
are  fpear-fhaped,  plane,  hairy  on  both  Tides,  and  grow 
•on  very  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  have  very  nar¬ 
row  tubes,  are  fmall,  and  make  no  great  fhow :  They 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  England.  This  fhrub,  in  fome  fituations,  retains 
its  leaves  all  winter  in  fuch  beauty  as  to  caufe  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  low-growing  evergreens  ;  but  as  in 
others  it  is  fometimes  fhattered  with  the  firft  black 
winds,  it  is  left  to  the  gardener  whether  to  place  this 
fhrub  among  the  deciduous  trees  or  evergreens. 

8.  Laureola,  the  fpurge  laurel  or  evergreen  daphne  ; 
a. low  evergreen  fhrub,  common  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  alfo  in  Switzerland  and  France.  This  fhrub 
'feldom  grows  more  than  a  yard  or  four  feet  high  ;  it 
fends  out  many  branches  from  the  bottom,  and  thefe 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  light-brown  bark  that  is 
very  thick.  The  bark  on  the  younger  branches  is 
fmooth  and  green  ;  and  thefe  are  very  dofely  garnifh- 
cd  with  leaves  of  a  delightful  flrong  lucid  green  co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are 
produced  in  fuch. plenty,  that  they  have  the  appear¬ 
ance,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  of  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  They  are  fpear-fhaped,  fhining,  fmooth, 
and  thick  ;  their  edges  are  entire.  Hanbury  extols 
this  plant  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  ;  continuing, 

<(  and  this  is  another  excellent  property  of  this  tree, 
that  it  is  thus  poffeffed  of  fuch  delightful  leaves  for  its 
ornament.  Phefe  leaves,  when  growing  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  fpread  open,  and  exhibit  their  green  pure 
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and  untarni  tiled,  in  its  natural  colour  ;  when  planted 
flngly  in  expofed  places,  they  naturally  turn  back  with 
a  kind  of  twift,  and  the  natural  green  of  the  leaf  is  of¬ 
ten  alloyed  with  a  brownifli  tinge.  This  fhrub  is  alfo 
valuable  on  account  of  its  flowers ;  not  becaufe  they 
make. any  great  fhow,  but  from  their  fragrance,  and 
the  time  they  appear  ;  for  it  will  be  in  blow  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January,  and  will  continue  fo  until  the 
middle  ->r  latter,  end  of  April  before  the  flowers  fall 
off;  during  which  time  they  never  fail  to  diflufe  a- 
broad  their  agreeable  odours,  which  are  refrefhing  and 
inoffenfive.  In  the  evenings  efpecially,  they  are  more 
than  commonly  liberal ;  infomuch  that  a  few  plants 
will  often  perfume  the  whole  end  of  a  garden;  and 
when  this  happens  early,  before  many  flowers  appear, 
the  unfkilful  in  flowers,  perceiving  an  Uncommon  fra- 
grancy,  are  at  once  ftruek  with  furprize,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  enquiring  from  whence  it  can  proceed. 
Neither  are  its  odours  confined  to  a  garden  only;  but, 
when  planted  near  windows,  they  will  enter  parlours, 
&ad  afeend  even  into  bed-chambers,  to  the  great  com- 
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fort  of  the  poffeffor,  and  furprize  of  every  frefh  vifi- 
10^**  Thefe  flowers  make  but  little  fhow  ;  for  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifh-yellow.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  amongft  the  leaves  from  the  Tides  of  the  flalks, 
in  fmall  clufters,  and  will  often  be  fo  hid  by  them,  as 
to  be  unnoticed  by  any  but  the  curious.  They  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  firft  green,  and 
afterwards  black  when  ripe.  Thefe  berries  will  be 
in  fuch  plenty  as  to  be  very  ornamental ;  but  will 
foon  be  eaten  up  by  the  birds ;  which  is  another  good 
property. of  this  tree,  as  it  invites  the  different  forts 
of  whiffling  birds  to  flock  where  it  is  planted  in  great 
plenty. 

Propagation .  The  mezereon  ripens  its  feeds  with 
us,  which  may  at  any  time  be  eafily  obtained,  if  they 
are  fecured  from  birds.  Previous  therefore  to  Towing, 
the  healthieft  and  moft  thriving  trees  of  the  white,  the 
pale,  and  the  deep-red  forts,  fliould  be  marked  out,  and 
as  foon  as  the  berries  begin  to  alter  from  green,  they 
muff  be  covered  with  nets,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
birds,  which  would  other  wife  devour  them  all.  The 
berries  will  be  ripe  in  July  ;  and  due  obfervance  muff 
be  had  to  pick  them  up  as  they  fall  from  the  trees, 
and  to  keep  the  forts  feparate.  As  foon  as  they  are 
all  fallen,  or  you  have  enough  for  your  purpofe,  they 
may  then  be  fown.  The  beft  foil  for  thefe  plants  is  a 
good  fat  black  earth,  fuch  as  is  found  in  kitchen-gar¬ 
dens  that  have  been  well  manured  and  managed  for 
many  years.  In  fuch  foil  as  this  they  will  not  only 
come,  up  better,  but  will  grow  to  a  greater  height 
than  in  any  otlftr.  No  particular  regard  need  be  paid  to 
the  fituation  ;  floras  this  tree  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts,  of  Europe,  it  will  grow  in  a  north  border,  and 
flourifh  there  as  well  as  in  a  fouth  ;  nay,  if  there  be 
any  difference,  the  north  border  is  more  eligible  than 
the  fouth.  'File  ground  being  made  fine,  and  cleared 
of  roots  of  all  forts,  the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  hardly 
half  an  inch  depth.  The  mould  being  riddled  over  them 
that  depth,  let  the  beds  be  netted  up,  and  they  will 
want  no  other  attention  until  the  fpring.  Thefe  feed3 
will  fometimes  remain  in  the  ground  two  years ;  but 
for  the  moft  part  they  come  Ujrthe  fpring  after  fow- 
ing  ;  and  the  feedlings  will  require  no  other  care  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer  than  weeding,  and  gentle  watering 


in  dry  weather.  *  After  they  have  beenln  the  feed-bed 
one  year,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery,  to  make  room  for  the  others  ;  though, 
if  they  do  not  come  up  very  clofe,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  let  them  remain  in  the  feed-bed  until  the  fecond 
autumn  :  when  they  fliould  be  taken  up  with  care,  and 
planted  in  beds  at  a  foot  afunder  each  Way.  This 
will  be  diftance  enough  for  thefe  low-growing  flirubs. 
Odober  is  the  beft  month  for  planting  them  out  final¬ 
ly  ;  for  although  they  will  grow  if  removed  any  time 
between  then  and  fpring,  yet  that  will  certainly  be  a 
more  proper  feafon  than  when  they  are  in  full  blow* 
Such  is  the  culture  of  this  fhrub.  The  other  fpecies 
of  this  genus  require  a  different  management. 

The  fpurge  laurel  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  common  mezereon.  The  feeds 
muft.be  preferved  from  the  birds  by  nets,  until  they 
are  ripe.  Soon  after,  they  muft  be  fown  as  is  dired- 
ed  for  the  mezereon.  They  will  often  be  two  years 
before  they  come  up  ;  during  which  time,  and  after¬ 
wards,  they  may  have  the  fame  management  as  has 
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phne.  been  laid  down  for  the  common  mezereon  until  they 
V be  finally  fet  out.  This  flirub  will  grow  in  almod 
any  foil  or  fituation,  but  flourishes  mold  under  the 
(hade  and  drip  of  taller  plants,  giving  a  peculiar 
eheerfulnefs  to  the  bottoms  of  groves  and  clumps  in 
winter. 

All  the  other  forts  are  with  fome  difficulty  propa¬ 
gated  and  retained.  They  will  by  no  means  bear  re¬ 
moving,  even  when  feedlings  ;  and  if  ever  this  is  at¬ 
tempted,  not  one  in  an  hundred  mud  be  expedted^  to 
grov\r.  They  are  raifed  by  feeds,  which  we  receive 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally  ;  and  lie 
who  is  defirous  of  having  tliefe  plants,  mud  manage 
them  in  the  following  manner:  Let  a  compod  be  pre¬ 
pared  of  thefe  equal  divifions;  one-fourth  part  of  lime- 
rubbifh;  one-fonrth  part  of  drift  or  fea  fand  ;  another 
of  fplinters  of  rocks,  fome  broad  and  others  fmaller  ; 
and  the  other  part  of  maiden  earth  from  a  rich  paf* 
lure.  Let  thefe  be  mixed  all  together,  and  filed  in¬ 
to  largidi  pots.  In  each  of  thefe  pota  put  a*  feed  or 
two,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  the  fined  of  the 
mould.  .We  receive  the  feeds  in  the  fpri  ng  ;  fo  that 
there  is  little  hopes  of  their  coming  up  until  the  fpring 
following :  Let,  therefore,  the  pots  be  fet  in  the  {hade 
all  the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  into  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  every  influence 
of  the  fun’s  rays  all  winter.  In  March  let  them  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  vvillfoon 
after  appear.  This  bed  will  caufe  them  to  be  drong  pi  ants 
by  the  autumn and  when  all  danger  of  frod  is  over, 
they  may  be  uncovered  wholly,  and  permitted  to  em 
joy  the  open  air.  In  the  autumn,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  greenhoufe,  or  fet  under  an  hot-bed 
frame  all  winter  ;  and  in  fpring  they  fhould  be  placed 
where  they  are  to  continue,  moulding  them  up  the 
height  of  the  pot  ;  the  pots  being  fufficiently*  broken 
to  make  way  for  their  roots  as  they  fhoot,  and  then, 
left  to  nature. — The  fituation  of  the  four  tenderer 
forts  mud  be  well  fhdtered  :  and  if  it  be  naturally 
rocky,  fandy,  and  dry,  it  will  be  the  better  ;  for  in 
the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  they  ftrike  into 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  flourifh  where  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  any  appearance  of  foil. 

This  is  one  method  of  obtaining  thefe  fhrubs.  A- 
nother  way  is,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  fituation  and  nature  cf  the 
foil  fhould  be  as  near  that  above  deferibed  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  the  mould  fhould  be  made  fine  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces,  and  a  feed  or  two  fown  in  each.  After  this,  pegs 
ihould  be  duck  down  on  each  fide  of  them,  to  diredl 
to  the  places  where  they  are  fown.  The  exa&eft  care 
mud  be  obferved,  all  fummer,  to  pull  up  the  weeds 
as  often  as  they  appear $  for  if  they  are  permitted 
to  get  drong,  and  have  great  roots,  they  will  pull 
up  the  feeds  with  them.  In  the  fpring  following, 
if  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear.  During 
the  fummer,  they  fhould  be  watered  in  dry  weather  ; 
and,  for  the  firfl  winter  or  two,  fhould  have  .'fome 
furze-bufhes  pricked  all  round  them,  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance,  which  will  break  the  keen  edge  of  the  frody 
winds,  and  preferve  the  young  plants  until  they  are 
drong  enough  to  defend  themfelves. 

The  cneorum  and  the  alpine  chamdaea  are  very 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  the  coldefl  fituation  ;  but  the 
other  forts  fhould  have,  a  warm  foil  and  a  well-fneltered 
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MecTicinalproperties .  The  root  of  the  mezereon  was  long  t|  p  r  f 
ufed  in  the  Lifoon  diet-drink  for  veneral  complaints,  par¬ 
ticularly  nodes  and  other  fymptoms  redding  the  ufe  of 
mercury ;  but  with  the  compodtion  of  this  article  we 
were  unacquainted,  till  an  account  of  it  was  publifhed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Phydcal  EfFays,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro 
of  London.  On  chewing  it  a  little,  it  proves  very  pun¬ 
gent,  and  its  acrimony  is  accumulated  about  the  fauces* 
and  is  very  durable.  It  is  employed  chiefly  under  the 
form  of  deco&ion  ;  and  it  enters  the  deco&um  farfa- 
parillx  compodtmn  of  the  London  college  ;  but  it  has 
alfo  been  ufed  in  powder  combined  with  fome  inactive 
one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root.  It  is  apt  to  occadon  vo¬ 
miting  and  purging  ;  fo  mud  be  begun  in  grain-dofes, 
and-  gradually  increafed.  It  is  often  ufefully  com¬ 
bined  with  mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root  contains 
mod  acrimony,  though  fome  prefer  the  woody  part. 
Mezereon  has  alfo  been  ufed  with  good  effe&s  in  tu¬ 
mors  and  cutaneous  eruptions  not-  venereal.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  corrodve.  Six  of  the  berries  will 
kill  a  wolf.  A  woman  gave  1  2  grains  of  the  berries 
to  her  daughter  who  had  a  quartan  ague  ;  die  vomited 
blood,  and  died  immediately. 

DAPHNEPHQRIA,  a  fedival  in  honour  of  A- 
pollo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians.  It 
was  then  nfual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with  garlands  of 
laurel  and  other  flowers,  and’  placed  on  the  top  a  bra¬ 
zen  globe,  on  which  were  fufpended  fmaller  ones.  In 
the  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe 
of  inferior  dze,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a 
faffron -colon red  garment.  The  globe  on  the  top  re- 
prefented  the  fun  or  Apollo.  That  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the  flars. 

Tire  crowns,  which  were  6y  in  number,  reprefented  the 
fun’s  annual  revolution.  This  bough  vva3  carried  in  folemr* 
proceffion  by  a  beautiful  youth  of  an  illufltious  family, 
and  whofe  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth  was 
drefled  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
his  hair  hung  loofe  and  difhevelled,  his  head  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  golden  crown,  and  he  wore  on  his  feet  fhoes 
called  Iphicratida ,  from  Iphicrates  an  Athenian,  who 
firfl  invented  them.  He  was  called  Aa^popo?,  JaureU 
leaver;  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  office  of  pried: 
of  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of  his  neared  re¬ 
lations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned  with  garlands,  and  be¬ 
hind  him  followed  a  train  of  virgins  with  branches  in 
their  hands.  In  this  order  the  proceffion  advanced  a3 
far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Ifmenius.  where 
fupplicatory  hymns  were  fung  to  the  god. —  This  fedi¬ 
val  owes  its  origin  to  the  following  circumdance : 

When  an  oracle  advifed  the  JEtolians,  who  inhabited 
Arne  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  abandon  their  ancient 
pofLffions  and  go  in  qued  of  a  fettlement,  they  invaded’- 
the  Theban  territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pilla¬ 
ged  by  an  army  of  Pelafgians.  As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo’s  fedival  was  near,  both  nations,  who  reli 
gioufly  obferved  it,  laid  afide  all  hodilities,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  cudom  cut  down  laurel  boughs  from  mount 
Helicon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Melas, 
and  walked  in  proceffion  in  honour  of  the  divinity. 

The  day  that  this  folemnity  was  obferved,  Polematas  the 
general  of  the  Boeotian  army  faw  a  youth  in  a  dream, 
that  preferred  him  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and 
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commanded  the  Boeotians  to  offer  folemn  prayers  to 
Apollo,  and  walk  in  proceffion  with  laurel  boughs  in 
their  hands  every  ninth  year.  Three  days  after  this 
dream,  the  Boeotian  general  made  a  Tally  and  cut  off 
the  greateff  part  of  the  befiegers,  who  were  compelled 
by  this  blow  to  relinquifh  their  enterprife.  Polematas 
immediately  inftituted  a  novennial  feftivai  to  the  god, 
who  feemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeotians. 

DAPIFER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand-mafter 
of  a  prince’s  houfehold.  This  title  was  given  by  the 


Emperor  of  Conftantinople  to  the  Czar  of  Ruffia  as  a 
teftimony  of  favour.  In  France  the  like  officer  wasin- 
ffituted  by  Charlemagne,  under  the  title  of  dapifer  at ; 
and  the  dignity  of  dapifer  is  {till  fubfifting  in  Germany, 
the  ele&or  of  Bavaria  affuming  the  title  of  arch  dapt - 
Jsr  of  the  empire ,  whofe  office  is,  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  to  carry  the  firft  difh  of  meat  to  table  on 
horfeback. 

DAPPLE-bay,  in  the  manege  ;  When  bay  horfes 
have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  they  are  called  dapple-bays* 

Dapple- Black:  When  a  black  horfe  ha3  got  fpotsor 
marks  more  black,  or  Thining  than  the  reft  of  his  Ikin, 
he  is  called  a  dapple- black* 

DARANTASIA,  (anc.  geog.),  called  Forum  Clau- 
du  by  the  Romans  ;  a  town  of  the  Cent  rones  in  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  between  Lemincum  and  Augufta 
Pretoria.  Now  Moufliers ,  and  Moufiers  en  Tarantaifc, 
in  Savoy. 

DARAPTI,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes  of 
fyllogifms  of  the  third  figure,  whofe  premifes  are  uni- 
verfal  affirmatives,  and  the  conclufion  is  a  particular  af¬ 
firmative  :  thus, 

Dar-  Every  body  is  divifible  ; 

A  p-  Every  body  is  a  fubflance  ; 

ti,  Therefore,  fome  fubflance  is  divifible. 

DARDA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Lower  Hungary, 
built  by  the  Turks  in  1686,  and  taken  by  the  Impe 
riali(ls  the  next  year,  in  whofe  hands  it  remains.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Draw,  10  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube,  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Ef- 
feck.  E.  Long.  19.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

DARDANELLES,  two  ancient  and  ftrong  caftles 
of  Turky,  one  of  which  is  in  Romania,  and  the  other 
in  Natolia,  on  each  fide  the  canal  formerly  called  the 
Hellefpont .  This  keeps  up  a  communication  with  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  mouth  of  the  canal  is  four  mile3  and  a  half  over  ; 
and  the  caftles  were  built  in  1659,  to  fecure  the  Turk- 
ifh  fleet  from  the  infults  of  the  Venetians.  The  (hips 
that  come  from  Conftantinople  are  fearched  at  the 
caftle  on  the  fide  of  Natolia,  to  fee  what  they  have  on 
board. 

DARDANIA,  (anc.  geo g.),  a  diftri&  of  Moefia 
Superior  to  the  fouth.  Now  the  fouth  part  of  Servia, 
towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum.  Dar - 
dam  was  the  name  of  the  people,  who  feem  to  have  been 
defcendant3  of  the  Dardani  of  Troas.  Alfo  a  fmall  di- 
llrift  of  Troas,  along  the  Hellefpont,  (Mela,  Virgil.) 
— And  the  ancient  name  of  Sainothracia>  (Pliny);  from 
Dardanus ,  who  removed  thither. 

DARDANIUM  promontorium,  (Pliny);  Dar - 
danis,  (Strabo)  :  A  promontory  of  Troas,  near  A- 
bydos,  running  out  into  the  Hellefpont ;  with  a  cog- 
r.ominal  town  at  it,  called  alfo  Dardanus  and  Darda - 
rum  :  All  which  give  name  to  the  Dardanelles* 
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DARDANUS,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Eleftra,  who,  Dardamu 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Jafion,  left  Samothrace  ]| 
his  country,  and  paffed  into  Afia  Minor,  where  he  mar-  Darien, 
ried  Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teucer  king  of  Teucria. 

After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  afeended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  62  year3.  He  built  the  city  of 
Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Troy.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Erichthonius. 
According  to  fome,  Corybas,  his  nephew,  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced  the  worfhip 


of  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his  fubje&s  to  worfhip 
Minerva,  and  he  gave  them  two  ftatues  of  the  goddefs, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
According  to  Virgil,  Dardanus  was  an  Italian  by  origin. 

DARE,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with  dace.  See 
Dace. 

DARES,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he 
wrote  the  hiftory  in  Greek.  This  hiftory  was  extant 
in  the  ageofiElian;  the  Latin  tranflation,  now  ex¬ 
tant,  is  univerfally  believed  to  be  fpurious,  though  it 
is  attributed  by  fome  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  This  tranf¬ 
lation  firft  made  its  appearance  A.  D.  1477,  at  Milan. 
Homer  fpeaks  of  him,  II  5.  v.  10.  and  27. 

DARIC,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  piece  of  gold,  firft 
coined  by  Darius  the  Mede  about  538  years  before 
Chrift;  probably  during  his  ftay  at  Babylon,  out  of  the 
vaft  quantity  of  gold  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
the  treafury.  From  thence  it  was  difperfed  over  the 
eaft,  and  alfo  into  Greece  ;  fo  that  the  Perfian  daric, 
which  was  alfo  called  Jlatery  was  the  gold  coin  heft 
known  in  Athens  in  ancient  times.  According  to  Dr 
Bernard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our 
guineas  ;  but  as  it  was  very  fine,  and  contained  little 
alloy,  it  may  be  reckoned  worth  about  25s.  of  our 
money.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  darics  were 
ftamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer  clothed  in  a  long 
robe,  and  crowned  with  a  fpiked  crown,  holding  a  bow 
in  his  left  band  and  an  arrow  in  his  right  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  with  the  effigies  of  Darius.  All  the  other 
pieces  of  gold  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  that  were 
coined  by  the  fucceeding  kings,  both  of  the  Perfian  and 
Macedonian  race,  were  called  darics ,  from  Darius,  in 
whofe  reign  this  coin  commenced.  Of  thefe  there 
were  whole  darics  and  half  darics  ;  and  they  are  called 
in  thofe  parts  of  Scripture  written  after  the  Baby- 
lonifh  captivity,  adarkonim ;  and  by  the  Talmudifts, 
darkonoth.  Greaves  fays  that  the  daric  is  ftill  found  in 
Perfia ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  fcarce,  and  perhaps  of 
doubtful  antiquity. 

DARIEN,  or  the  Ifthmus  of  Panama,  is  a  pro¬ 
vince  between  South  and  North  America,  being  a  nar¬ 
row  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  which  joins  them  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  South  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
giilph  or  river  of  Darien,  and  on  the  weft  by  another 
part  of  the  South  Sea  and  the  province  of  Veragua,  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  crefeent,  about  the  great 
bay  of  Panama,  in  the  South  Sea  ;  and  is  300  miles 
in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  This  province  is  not 
the  richeft,  but  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  Spain, 
and  has  been  the  feene  of  more  adlions  than  any  other 
in  America.  The  wealth  of  Peru  is  brought  hither, 
and  from  hence  exported  to  Europe.  This  ha3  indu¬ 
ced  many  cnterprifmg  people  to  make  attempts  on  Pa¬ 
nama, 
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l  en.  nama,  Porto- Bello,  and  other  towns  of  this  province, 

-  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  rich  booty. 

The  Scotch  got  poffeffion  of  part  of  this  province  in 
1699,  ^nd  attempted  to  form  an  eftablifhment  which 
would  have  proved  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  import¬ 
ant  that  ever  was  projected.  Of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
cataftrophe,  of  this  well-imagined,  but  ill-fated,  under¬ 
taking,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  given  a 
very  interefting  account,  authenticated  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  by  unqueftionable  documents.  The  proje&or 
and  leader  of  the  Darien  expedition  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  o i  Paterfon  ;  who  having  a  violent  pro- 
penfity  to  fee  foreign  countries,  he  made  his  profeflion 
the  inftrument  of  indulging  it,  by  going  to  the  new 
weftern  world,  under  pretence  of  converting  the  In¬ 
dians  to  the  religion  of  the  old.  In  his  courfes  there, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Capt.  Dampier  and  Mr  Wa¬ 
fer,  who  afterwards  publifhed,  the  one  his  Voyages  and 
the  other  his  Travels,  in  the  region  where  the  fepara- 
tion  is  narrowed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  South 
Seas;  and  both  of  whom,  paiticularly  the  firft,  appear 
by  their  books  to  have  been  men  of  confiderable  obfer- 
vation.  But  he  got  much  more  knowledge  from  men 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read,  by  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  old  Buccaneers,  ^who,  af¬ 
ter  furviving  their  glories  and  their  crimes,  flill,  in  the 
extremity  of  age  and  misfortune,  recounted  with  tranf- 
port  the  eafe  with  which  they  had  paffed  and  repafied 
from  the  one  fea  to  the  other,  fometimes  in  hundreds 
together,  and  driving  firings  of  mules  before  them 
loaded  with  the  plunder  of  friends  and  of  foes.  Paterfon 
having  examined  the  places,  fatisfied  liimfelf,  that  on 
the  Ifthmus  Darien  there  was  a  trad  of  country  run¬ 
ning  acrofs  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  never  poffeffed,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  continually  at  war  with  them  ;  that  along  the 
coaft,  on  the  Atlantic  fide,  there  lay  a  firing  ofiflands 
called  the  Samhaloes ,  uninhabited,  and  full  of  natural 
flrength  and  forefls,  from  which  laft  circumflance  one 
of  them  was  called  the  ifland  of  the  Pines ;  that  the  feas 
there  were  filled  with  turtle  and  the  manatee  or  fea- 
covv  ;  that  midway  between  Porto-bello  and  Cartlia- 
gena,  but  near  50  leagues  diflant  from  either,  at  a  place 
called  A3a%  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Darien,  there 
was  a  natural  harbour,  capable  .of  receiving  the  greatefl 
fleets,  and  defended  from  florms  by  other  iflands  which 
covered  the  mouth  of  it,  and  from  enemies  by  a  pro¬ 
montory  which  commanded  the  paffage,  and  by  hidden 
rocks  in  the  paffage  itfelf ;  that  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  iflhmus,  and  in  the  fame  trad  of  country,  there 
were  natural  harbours,  equally  capacious  and  well  de¬ 
fended  ;  that  the  two  feas  were  conneded  by  a  ridge 
of  hills,  which,  by  their  height,  created  a  temperate 
climate  in  the  midfl  of  the  mofl  fultry  latitudes,  and 
were  fheltered  by  forefls,  yet  not  rendered  damp  by 
them,  becaufe  the  trees  grew  at  a  diflance  from  each 
other,  having  very  little  under-wotid  ;  that,  contrary 
to  the  barren  nature  of  hilly  countries,  the  foil  was  of 
a  black  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  producing 
fpontaneoufly  the  fine  tropical  fruits  and  plants,  and 
roots  and  herbs ;  that  roads  could  be  made  with  eafe 
along  the  ridge,  by  which  mules,  and  even  carriages, 
might  pafs  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other  in  the  fpace 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 
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of  a  day ;  and  cohfequently  this  paffage  feemed  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  as  a  common  cen¬ 
tre,  to  conned  together  the  trade  and  intercourfe  of  the 
univerfe. 

Paterfon  knew  that  fhips  which  flretch  in  a  ftraiglit 
line  from  one  point  to  another,  and  with  one  wind, 
run  lefs  rifles,  and  require  fewer  hands,  than  fhips 
which  pafs  through  many  latitndes,  turn  with  many 
coafls,  and  require  many  winds ;  in  evidence  of  which, 
veffels  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  tons  burden  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  South  Seas,  navigated  by  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  hands,  becaufe  thefe  hands  have  little 
elfe  to  do  than  to  fet  their  fails  when  they  begin  their 
voyage,  and  to  take  them  in  when  they  end  it  ;  that 
as  foon  as  fhip3  from  Britain  got  fo  far  fouth  as  to 
reach  the  trade-wind,  which  never  varies,  that  wind 
would  carry  them  to  Darien,  and  the  fame  wind 
would  carry  fhips  from  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  to  the  Eaft- Indies  ;  that  as 
foon  as  fhips  coming  from  the  Eaft-Indies  to  the  bay 
of  Panama  got  fo  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  40,  to 
reach  the  wefterly  winds,  which,  about  that  latitude, 
blow  almofl  as  regularly  from  the  weft  as  the  trade 
winds  do  from  the  eaft,  thefe  winds  would  carry  them, 
in  the  track  of  the  Spanifh  Acapulco  fhips,  to  the 
coaft  of  Mexico  ;  from  whence  the  land-wind,  which 
blows  for  ever  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  would  car¬ 
ry  them  along  the  coaft  of  Mexico  into  the  bay  of  Pa¬ 
nama.  So  that  in  going  from  Britain,  fhips  would 
encounter  no  uncertain  winds,  except  during  their  paf¬ 
fage  fouth  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade  wind  ;  in  co¬ 
ming  from  India  to  the  bay  of  Panama  no  uncertain 
winds,  except  in  their  paffage  north  to  the  latitude  of 
the  wefterly  winds  ;  and  in  going  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  iflhinus  to  the  eaft,  no  uncertain  wind  whatfoever. 
— Gold  was  feen  by  Paterfon  in  fome  places  of  the 
ifthmus  ;  and  hence  an  ifland  on  the  Atlantic  fide  was 
called  the  Golden  IJland>  and  a  river  on  the  fide  to  the 
South  Sea  was  called  the  Golden  River;  but  thefe  were 
objeds  which  he  regarded  not  at  that  time,  becaufe  far 
greater  were  in  his  eye  ;  the  removing  of  diftances,  the 
drawing  nations  nearer  to  each  other,  the  prefervation 
of  the  valuable  lives  of  feamen,  and  the  faving  in 
freight,  fo  important  to  merchants,  and  in  time  fo  im¬ 
portant  to  them,  and  to  an  animal  whofe  life  is  of  fo 
fhort  duration  as  that  of  man. 

By  this  obfeure  Scotfman,  a  projed  was  formed  to 
fettle,  on  this  negleded  fpot,  a  great  and  powerful  co¬ 
lony  ;  not  as  other  colonies  have  for  the  moft  part 
been  fettled,  by  chance,  and  unprotected  by  the  coun¬ 
try  from  whence  they  went  ;  but  by  fyilem,  upon  fore- 
fight,  and  to  receive  the  ample  protedion  of  thofe  go¬ 
vernments  to  whom  he  was  to  offer  his  projed.  And 
certainly  no  greater  idea  has  been  formed  fince  the  time 
of  Columbus. 

Paterfon’s  original  intention  was  to  offer  his  projed 
to  England,  as  the  country  which  had  moft  intereft  in 
it,  not  only  from  the  benefit  common  to  all  nations, 
cf  ihortening  the  length  of  voyages  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
but  by  the  effed  which  it  would  have  had  to  conned 
the  interefts  of  her  European,  Weft  Indian,  American, 
African,  and  Eaft  Indian  trade.  But  Paterfon  having 
few  acquaintance,  and  no  protedion  in  London,  thought 
of  drawing  the  public  eye  upon  him,  and  ingratiating 
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liimfclf  with  monied  men,  and  with  great  men,  by 
a  hiding  them  to  model  a  projeX,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  embryo,  for  ereXing  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  that  happened  to  him  which  has  happened  to 
many  in  his  fituation  :  the  perfons  to  whom  he  applied 
made  ufe  of  his  ideas,  took  the  honour  of  them  to 
themfelves,  were  civil  to  him  for  a  while,  and  neglec¬ 
ted  him  afterwards.  He  therefore  communicated  his 
projeX  of  a  colony  only  to  a  few  perfons  in  London, 
and  thefe  few  difcoura^ed  him. 

He  next  made  offer  of  his  project  to  the  Dutch,  the 
Hamburghers,  and  the  EleXor  of  Brandenburgh  ;  be¬ 
cause,  by  means  of  the  paffage  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe 
through  their  flatc3,  he  thought,  that  the  great  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  of  Eafl  Indian  and  American  goods, 
which  his  colony  would  bring  into  Europe,  would  be 
diflributed  through  Germany.  The  Dutch  and  Ham¬ 
burgh  merchants,  who  had  moil  interefl  in  the  fubjeX 
of  his  vifit,  heard  him  with  indifference:  The  EleXor, 
who  had  very  little  interefl:  in  it,  received  him  with  ho¬ 
nour  and  kindnefs.  But  court-arts  and  falfe  reports  loft 
him  even  that  prince’s  favour. 

Paterfon,  on  his  return  to  London,  formed  a  friend- 
fhip  with  Mr  Fletcher  of  Salton,  whofe  mind  was 
inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  good,  and  all  of 
whofe  ideas  to  procure  it  had  a  fublimity  in  them. 
Fletcher  brought  Paterfon  down  to  Scotland  with  him, 
prefented  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  then  Mi- 
nifter  for  Scotland  ;  and  then,  with  that  power  which 
a  vehement  fpirit  always  poffeffes  over  a  diffident  one, 
perfuaded  the  Marquis,  by  arguments  of  public  good, 
and  the  honour  which  would  redound  to  his  admini- 
ftration,  to  adopt  the  projeX.  Lord  Stair  and  Mr 
Johnflon,  the  two  fecretaries  of  ftate,  patron i fed  thofe 
abilities  in  Paterfon  which  they  pofftffed  in  themfelves: 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  fame 
man  who  had  adjufted  the  Prince  of  Change’s  declara¬ 
tion  at  the  Revolution,  whofe  fon  was  married  to  a 
niece  of  Lord  Stair,  went  naturally  along  with  his  con¬ 
nexions.  Thefe  perfons,  in  June  1695,  procured  a  fta- 
tute  from  parliament,  and  afterwards  a  chaiter  from  the 
crown  in  terms  of  it,  for  creating  a  trading  company  to 
Africa  and  the  new  world,  with  power  to  plant  colonies 
and  build  forts,  with  coufent  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
places  not  poffeffed  by  other  European  nations. 

Paterfon,  now  finding  the  ground  firm  under  him, 
and  that  he  was  fupported  by  almoft  all  the  power  and 
talents  of  his  country,  the  charaXer  of  Fletcher,  and 
the  fanXion  of  an  aX  of  parliament  and  royal  charter* 
threw  his  projeX  boldly  upon  the  public*  and  opened 
a  fubfeription  for  a  company.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scots 
nation  to  fign  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  never 
exceeded  the  rapidity  with  which  they  ran.  to  fubferibe 
to  the  Darien  Company.  The  nobility,  the  gentry, 
the  merchants,  the  people,  the  royal  burghs  without 
the  exception  of  one,  moft  of  the  other  public  bodies, 
fubferihed.  Young  women  threw  their  little  fortunes 
into  the  ftock,  widows  fold  their  jointures  to  get  the 
command  of  money  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Almoft  in  an 
inftant  L. 400,000  were  fubferibed  in  Scotland,  altho’ 
it  be  now  known,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  above 
L. 800,000  of  caffi  in  the  kingdom.  The  famous  Mr 
Law,  thenta  youth,  afterwards  confeffed,  that  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  he^favv  the  pafflon  of  {peculation  com- 
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fibilityof  producing  the  fame  efTed  from  the  fame  caufe  - r- 

but  upon  a  larger  fcale,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans’ 
in  the  year  of  the  Miffifippi,  engaged  him  againft  his 
will  to  turn  his  bank  into  a  bubble.  Paterfon’s  pro- 
jeft,  which  had  been  received  by  (Dangers  with  fears 
when  opened  to  them  in  private,  filled  them  with  hopes 
when  it  came  to  them  upon  the  wings  of  public  fame  • 

For  Colonel  Erlkine,  fon  to  Lord  Cardrofs,  and  Mr 
Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  the  one  a  generous  branch  of  a 
generous  flem,  and  the  other  a  country  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  character,  having  been  deputed  to  receive 
fubfcriptions  inEngland  and  on  the  continent,  the  Eng. 
glifii  fubferibed  L. 300,000,  and  the  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burghers  L. 200,000  more. 

In  the  mean  time  the  jealoufy  of  trade  (continues  our 
author),  which  has  done  more  mifehief  to  the  trade  of 
England  than  all  other  caufes  put  together,  created  an 
alarm  in  England ;  and  the  Houfes  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  without  previous  inquiry  or  refleXion,  on  the  13th 
of  December  1695,  concurred  in  a  joint  addrefs  to  the 
King,  againil  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Darien  Company, 
as  deti  imental  to  the  interefl  of  the  Ea(t  IndiaCompatiy. 

Soon  after,  the  Commons  impeached  fome  of  their 
own  countrymen  for  being  inlirumental  in  ereXing  th» 
company  ;  and  alfo  fome  of  the  Scots  nation,  one  of 
whom  was  a  peer,  Lord  Belhaven  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they 
arraigned  the  fubjeXs  of  another  country  for  making 
ufe  of  the  laws  of  their  own.  Among  600  legiflatorsj. 
not  one  had  the  happy  ray  of  genius  to  propofe  a  coir.-’ 
mittee  of  both  parliaments,  to  inquire  into  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  confequences  of  the  eftablifhment ;  and  if 
thefe  fhould,  upon  inquiry,  be  found,  that  the  benefit 
of  it  fhould  be  communicated,  by  a  participation  of 
rights,  to  both  nations.  The  King’s  anfwer  was, 

“  That  he  had  been  ill  advifed  in  Scotland.”  He 
foon  after  changed  his  Scottifk  miniilers,  and  fent  or- 
ders  to  his  refident  at  Hamburgh  to  prefent  a  memo- 
rial  to  the  fenate,  in  which  he  difowned  the  company, 
and  warned  them  againil  all  connexions  with  it.  The 
fenate  fent  the  memorial  to  the  afiembly  of  merchants, 
who  returned  it  with  thefollowing  fpiritedaufwer :  “  We 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  llrangc  thing,  that  the  King  of 
Britain  fhould  offer  to  hinder  us,  who  area  free  people, 
to  trade  with  whom  we  pleafe;  but  are  amazed  to  think, 
that  he  would  hinder  us  from  joining  with  his  own  fub- 
je&s  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had'  lately  given  fuch 
large  privileges,  by  fo  folemn  an  ad  of  parliament.” 

But  merchants,  though  mighty  prone  to  pafiion,  ate 
eaiily  intimidated  :  The  Dutch,  Hamburgh,  and  Lon¬ 
don  merchants  withdrew  their  fubfcriptions. 

The  Scots,  not  difeouraged,  were  rather  animated 
by  this  oppreflion  ;  for  they  converted  it  into  a  proof 
of  the  envy  of  the  Englifh,  and  of  their  confeionfnefs 
of  the  great  advantages  which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland 
from  the  colony.  The  company  proceeded  to  build 
fix  fhips  in  Holland,  from  36  to  60  gun3,  and  they  en¬ 
gaged  1200  men  for  the  colony  ;  among  whom  were 
younger  foris  of  many  of  the  noble  and  moft  ancient 
families  of  Scotland,-  and  60  officers  who  had  been  dif- 
banded  at  the  peace,  who  carried  with  them  fuch  of 
their  private  men,  generally  raifed  on  their  own,  or  the 
eftates  of  their  relations,  a3  they  knew  to  be  faithful 
and  brave  ;  and  moft  of  thefe  were  Highlanders.  The 
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Scots  parliament,  on  the  5th  Ailguil  1698,  unani- 
'moufly  addreffed  the  King  to  fupport  the  company. 
The  Lord  Prefident  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  brother  to 
Lord  Stair  and  head  of  the  bench,  and  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  Sir  James  Stuart,  head  of  the  bar,  jointly  drew 
memorials  to  the  King,  able  in  point  of  argument,  in¬ 
formation,  and  arrangement ;  in  which  they  defended 
the  rights  of  the  company  upon  the  principles  of  con- 
{iitutional  and  of  public  law.  And  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions,  with  a  mixture  of  furprife  and  refpeft,  faw  the 
pnorefl  kingdom  of  Europe  fending  forth  the  mod  gal¬ 
lant  and  the  mod  numerous  colony  that  had  ever  gone 
from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 

On  the  26th  day  of  July  of  the  year  1698,  the  whole 
city  of  Edinburgh  poured  down  upon  Leith,  to  fee  the 
colony  depart,  amidd  the  tears  and  prayers  and  prai- 
fes  of  relations  and  friends  and  of  their  countrymen. 
Many  feamen  and  foldiers,  whofc  fervices  had  been  re- 
fufed,  becaufe  more  had  offered  themfelves  than  were 
needed,  were  found  liid  in  the  (hips,  and,  when  order¬ 
ed  afhore,  clung  to  the  ropes  and  timbers,  imploring 
to  go  without  reward  with  their  companions.  .Twelve 
hundred  men  failed  in  five  dout  fhips,  and  arrived  at 
Darien  in  two  months,  with  the  lofs  of  only  1 5  of 
their  people.  At  that  time  it  was  in  their  power,  mod 
of  whom  were  well  born,  and  all  of  them  hardily  bred, 
and  inured  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  late  war, 
to  have  gone  from  the  northmoli  part  of  Mexico  to  the 
fouthmoft  of  Chili,  and  to  have  overturned  the  whole 
empire  of  Spain  in  the  South  Seas  z  But  moded,  re- 
fpe&ing  their  own  and  their  country’s  chara&er,  and 
afraid  of  being  accufed  that  they  had  plunder,  and  not 
a  fettlement,  in  view,  they  began  with  piirchafmg  lands 
from  the  natives,  and  fending  meffages  of  amity  to 
the  Spanifh  governors  within  their  reach  :  and  then 
fixed  their  dation  at  Ada,  calling  it  New  St  Andrew, 
from  the  name  of  the  tutelar  faint  of  Scotland,  and  the 
country  itfelr  New  Caledonia .  One  of  the  Tides  of  the 
harbour  being  formed*  by  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  ran  into  the  fea,  they  cut  it  acrofs  fo  as  to  join 
the  ocean  and  the  harbour.  Within  this  defence  they 
ereded  their  fort,  planting  upon  it  50  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  was  a  mountain 
a  mile  high,  on  which  they  placed  a  watch-houfe, 
which,  in  the  rarefied  air  within  the  tropics,  fo  favour¬ 
able  for  vifion,  gave  them  an  immenfe  range  of  pro- 
fped,  to  prevent  all  furprife.  To  this  pLce,  it  was 
©bferved,  that  the  Highlanders  often  repaired,  to  en¬ 
joy  a  cool  air,  and  to  talk  of  their  friends  they  had  left 
behind  in  their  hills;  friends  whofe  minds  were  as  high 
as  their  mountains.  The  fird  public  ad  of  the  colony 
was  to  publidi  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
religion  to  all  nations.  This  luminous  idea  originated 
with  Paterfon. 

But  the  Dutch  Ead  India  Company  having  preffed 
the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  Englifh  fubjeds, 
to  prevent  the  fettlement  at  Darien,  ordeis  had  been 
fent  from  England  to  the  governors  of  the  Wdl. In¬ 
dian  and  American  colonies,  to  iffue  proclamations 
againd  giving  affidance,  or  even  to  hold  correfpondence 
with  the  colony  ;  and  thefe  were  more  or  Ids  hardily 
expreffed,  according  to  the  tempers  of  the  different 
governors.  The  Scots,  tt  idling  to  far  different  treat¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  fupplies  which  they  expeded  from 
thofe  colonies,  had  not  brought  provifions  enough 
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with  them  ;  they  fell  into  difeafes  from  bad  food  and  Darien. 
,  from  want  of  food.  But  the  more  generous  favages, 
by  hunting  and  fifning  for  them,  gave  them  that  relief 
which  fellow  Britons  refufed.  They  lingered  eight 
months,  awaiting,  but  in  vain,  for  affidance  from  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  almod  all  of  them  either  died  out  or  quitted 
the  fettlement.  Paterfon,  who  had  been  the  fird  that 
entered  the  fhip  at  Leith,  was  the  lad  who  went  on 
board  at  Darien. 

During  the  fpace  of  two  years,  while  the  edablilh- 
ment  of  this  colony  had  been  in  agitation,  Spain  had 
made  no  complaint  to  England  or  Scotland  againd  it. 

The  Darien  council  even  averred  in  their  papers  (which 
are  in  the  Advocates  Library),  that  the  right  of  the 
company  was  debated  before  the  king,  in  prefence  of 
the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  before  the  colony  left  Scot¬ 
land.  But  now,  on  the  3d  of  May  1696,  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  ambaffador  at  London  prefented  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  which  complained  of  the  fettlement  at  Darien 
as  an  incroachment  on  the  rights  of  his  mader. 

The  Scots,  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  co¬ 
lony,  but  provoked  at  this  memorial,  fent  out  another 
colony  foou  after  of  1 300  men,  to  fupport  an  eftabliffi- 
ment  which  was  now  no  more*  But  this  lad  expedi¬ 
tion  having  been  more  haftily  prepared  than  the  fird, 
was  unlucky  in  its  paffage.  One  of  the  fhips  was  loit 
at  fea,  many  men  died  on  fhip-board,  and  the  red  ar¬ 
rived  at  different  times,  broken  in  their  health  and 
difpirited,  when  they  heard  the  fate  of  thofe  who  had 
gone  before  them — Added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
fird  colony,  the  fecond  had  a  misfortune  peculiar  to 
itfelf ;  The  General  Affembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  fent  out  four  miniders,  with  orders,  “  to  take 
charge  of  the  fouls  of  the  colony,  and  to  ereft  a  pref- 
bytery,  with  a  moderator,  clerk,  and  record  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  to  appoint  ruling  elders,  deacons,  overfeere 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  affidants  in  the 
exercife  of  church  difeipline  and  government,  and  to 
hold  regular  kirk-feffions.”  When  they  arrived,  the 
officers  and  gentlemen  were  occupied  in  building  houfes 
for  themfelves  with  their  own  hands,  becaufe  there 
was  no  help  to  be  got  from  others ;  yet  the  four  mini¬ 
ders  complained  grievoufly  that  the  council  did  not  or¬ 
der  houfes  to  be  immediately  built  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation.  They  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  direc¬ 
tors  at  home  to  the  council  abroad.  On  thefe  accounts, 
not  meeting  with  all  the  attention  they  expe&cd  from 
the  higher,  they  paid  court  to  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  colonids,  and  by  that  means  threw  divifions  into 
the  colony.  They  exliauded  the  fpirits  of  the  people, 
by  requiring  their  attendance  at  itrmon  four  or  five 
hours  at  a  dretcli,  relieving  each  other  by  preaching 
alternately,  but  allowing  no  relief  to  their  hearers. 

The  employment  of  one  of  the  days  fet  afide  for  re¬ 
ligious  exercife,  which  was  a  Wednefday,  they  divided 
into  three  parts,  thankfgiving,  humiliation,  and  fup- 
plication,  in  which  three  miniders  followed  each  other. 

And  as  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  Scotland  con  fids 
of  a  lecture  with  a  comment,  a  ferrnon,  two  prayers, 
three  pfalms,  and  a  bleffing,  the  work  of  that  day, 
upon  an  average  of  the  length  of  the  fervice  of  that 
age,  could  not  take  up  lefs  than  twelve  hours :  during 
which  fpace  of  time  the  colony  was  colle&ed,  and  kept 
clofe  together  in  the  guard-room,  which  was  ufed  as 
4  R  2  a 
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_  *  church,  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  In  a  fickly  feafon.  rage, 
They  prefented  a  paper  to  the  council,  and  made  it 
public,  requiring  them  to  fet  afide  a  day  for  a  folemn 
falling  and  humiliation,  and  containing  their  reafons 
for  their  rcquifition  ;  in  which,  under  pretence  of  enu¬ 
merating  the  fins  of  the  people,  they  poured  abnfe  on 
their  rulers.  They  damped  the  courage  of  the  people, 
by  continually  presenting  hell  to  them  as  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  life  to  mod  men,  becaufe  molt  men  are  finners. 
Carrying  the  prefbyterian  do&rine  of  predeflination 
to  extremes,  they  Hopped  all  exertions,  by  ffiowingthat 
the  confequence  of  them  depended  not  on  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  made.  They  converted  the  numberlefs  ac¬ 
cidents  to  which  foldiers  and  feamen  are  expofed,  into 
immediate  judgments  of  God  againll  their  fins.  And 
having  re folved  to  quit  the  fettlement,  they,  in  excufe 
for  their  doing  fo,  wrote  bitter  letters  to  the  General 
Affembly  againll  the  chara&ers  of  the  coloniffs,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  colony  itfelf. 

One  of  them,  in  a  kind  of  hiflory  of  the  colony 
which  he  publiffied,  with  a  fayage  triumph  exulted 
over  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : — “  They  were  fuch  a  rude  company,  that 
I  believe  Sodom  never  declared  fuch  impudence  in  fin¬ 
ning  as  they.  Any  obfervant  eye  might  fee,  that  they 
were  running  the  way  they  went  :  hell  and  judgment 
was  to  be  feen  upon  them,  and  in  them,  before  the 
time  :  Their  cup  was  full ;  it  could  hold  no  more  : 

They  were  ripe  ,•  they  mull  be  cut  down  with*  the 
fickle  of  the  wrath  of  God.” 

.  The  party  that  joined  the  fecond  colony  at  Da¬ 
rien,  after  it  had  been  three  months  fettled,  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Campbell  of  Finab,  with  a  company  of  the  people  of 
his  own  ellate,  whom  he  had  commanded  in  Flanders, 
and  whom  he  carried  to  Darien  in  his  own  Ihip.  On  their 
arrival  at  New  St  Andrew,  they  found  intelligence 
had  been  lately  received,  that  a  Spanifh  force  of°i6oo 
men,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  coafl  of  the 
South  Sea,  lay  encamped  at  Tubucantce,  waiting 
there  till  a  Spanifh  iquadron  of  eleven  fhips  which 
was  expedled  fhould  arrive,  when  they  were  jointly  to 
attack  the  fort.  The  military  command  was  offered 
to  Captain  Campbell,  in  compliment  to  his  reputation 
and  to  his  birth,  who  was  defeended  from  the  families 
of  Breadalbane  and  Athole.  In  order  to  prevent 
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joint  attack,  he  relolved  to  attack  firlt  ;  and  therefore, 
on  the  fecond  day  after  his  arrival,  he  marched  with 
?oo  men  to  1  ubneantee,  before  his  arrival  was  known 
to  the  enemy,  (tormed  the  camp  in  the  night-time, 
diffipated  the  Spanilh  force  with  much  daughter,  and 
leturned  to  the  fort  the  fifth  day :  But  he  found  the 
Bpanifh  (hips  before  the  harbour,  their  troops  landed, 
and  almcft  all  hopes  of  help  or  provifion  cut  off ;  yet  he 
Hood  a  fiege  near  fix  weeks,  till  almoft  all  the  qfficers  were 
dead,  the  enemy  by  their  approaches  had  cut  off  his 
■wells,  and  his  balls  were  fo  far  expended,  that  he  was' 
obliged  to  melt  the  pewter  difhes  of  the  garrifon  into 
balls.  The  garrifon  then  capitulated,  and  obtained 
not  only  the  common  honours  of  war  and  fecurity 
for  the  property  of  the  company,  but,  as  if  they  had 
been  conquerors,  exafted  heritages  for  performance  of 
the  conditions.  Captain  Campbell  alone  defired  to  be 
excepted  from  the  capitulation,  faying,  he  was  fure 
the  Spaniards  could  not  forgive  him  the  mifehief  which 
fee.  fo  lately  had  done  them.  The  brave,  by  their  cou- 


voke :  Captain  Campbell  made  his  efcape  in  his  veffel, 
and,  Hopping  nowhere,  arrived  fafely  at  New  York, 
and  from  thence  to  Scotland,  where  the  company  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  in  which’ his  virtue  was 
commemorated,  to  inflame  his  family  with  the  love  of 
heroic  actions.  And  the  Ford  Fyon  King  at  Arms, 
wdiofe  office  it  is  in  Scotland  (and  fnch  offices  fhould 
be  every  where)  to  confer  badges  of  diflindlion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  heraldry  upon  honourable  adtions, 
gave  him  a  Highlander  and  an  Indian  for  fupporters 
to  his  coat  of  arms. 

A  harder  fate  attended  tliofe  whom  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell  left  at  Darien.  They  were  fo  weak  in  their  health 
as  not  to  be  able  to  weigh  up  the  anchors  of  the  Riling 
Sun,  one  of  their  ffiips,  which  carried  60  guns :  But 
the  generous  Spaniards  affiHed  them.  In  going  out  of 
the  harbour  fine  ran  aground  :  The  prey  was  tempting  ; 
and  to  obtain  it,  the  Spaniards  had  only  to  Hand  by 
and  look  on  :  but  fhowed  that  mercy  to  the  Scots 
in  diHrefs,  which  one  of  the  countrymen  of  thofe 
Scots,  General  Elliot,  returned  to  the  poHerity  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  end  of  the  late  conflagration  at  the 
fiege  of  Gibraltar.  The  Darien  ffiips  being  leaky  and 
weakly  manned,  were  obliged  in  their  voyage  to  take 
ffielter  in  different  ports  belonging  to  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land*  The  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  fhowed  them 
kindnefs  ;  the  Engliffi  governments  fhowed  them  none  ,* 
and  in  one  place  one  of  their  ffiips  was  feized  and  de¬ 
tained.  Of  thefe  only  Captain  CampbelPs  ffiip  and 
another  fmall  one  were  faved  :  The  Royal  Sun  was  loH 
on  the  bar  of  CharleHown ;  and  of  the  colony,  not 
more  than  30,  faved  from  war,  ffiip  wreck,  or  difeafe, 
ever  faw  their  country  again. 

Paterfon,  who  had  Hood  the  blow,  could  not  Hand 
the  refledlion  of  misfortune.  He  was  feized  with  a 
lunacy  in  his  paffage  home  after  the  ruin  of  the  firft 
colony  ;  but  he  recovered  in  his  own  country,  where 
his  fpirit,  Hill  ardent  and  unbroke,  prefented  a  new 
plan  to  the  company,  founded  on  the  idea  of  King 
William,  that  Englahd  fhould  have  the  joint  dominion 
of  the  letdement  with  Scotland. 

Hefurvived  many  years  in  Scotland,  pitied,  refpedl- 
ed,  but  negledled.  After  the  union  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  he  claimed  reparation  of  his  Ioffes  from  the  equi¬ 
valent-money  given  by  England  to  the  Darien  Com¬ 
pany,  but  got  nothing  5  becaufe  a  grant  to  him  from 
a  public  fund  would  have  been  only  an  adl  of  humani¬ 
ty,  not  a  political  job. 

Thus  ended  the  colony  of  Darien.  Men  look  into 
the  works  of  poets  for  fubjedls  of  fat  ire  ;  but  they  are 
more  often  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  liillory.  The 
application  of  the  Dutch  to  King  William  agalnH  the 
Darien  Company,  affords  the  fureff  of  all  proofs,  that 
it  was  the  intereff  of  the  Britiffi  iflands  to  fupport  it. 
England,  by  the  imprudence  of  ruining  that  fettle¬ 
ment,  loH  the  opportunity  of  gaining  and  continuing 
to  herfelf  the  greatefl  commercial  empire  that  proba¬ 
bly  ever  will  be  upon  earth.  Had  ffie  treated  with 
Scotland,  in  the  hour  of  the  diHrefs  of  the  company, 
for  a  joint  poffcffion  of  the  fettlement,  or  adopted  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  which  the  fovereign  of  both 
propofed  to  them,  that  poffeffion  could  certainly  have 
been  obtained.  Had  ffie  treated  with  Spain  to  relin- 
quiffi  an  imaginary  right,  or  at  leaff  to  give  a  paffage 
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iricn.  acrofs  the  iflhmus,  upon  receiving  duties  To  high  as  to 
v~^  overbalance  all  the  chance  of  lofs  by  a  contraband  trade, 
fhe  had  probably  obtained  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Had  fhe  broke  with  Spain  for  the  fake  of  gaining  by 
force  one  of  thofe  favours,  fhe  would  have  loft  far  lefs 
than  fhe  afterwards  did  by  carrying  a  war  into  that 
country  for  many  years,  to  force  a  king  upon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  againft  their  will.  Even  a  rupture  with  Spain 
for  Darien,  if  it  had  proved  fuccefsful,  would  have 
knit  the  two  nations  together  by  the  moft  folid  of  ties, 
their  mutual  interefl :  for  the  Englifh  mud  then  have 
depended  upon  Spain  for  the  fafety  of  their  caravans 
by  land,  and  the  Spaniards  upon  England  for  the  fafety 
of  their  fleets  by  fea.  Spain  and  England  would  have 
been  bound  together  as  Portugal  and  England  have 
long  been  ;  and  the  Spanifh  treafures  have  failed,  un¬ 
der  the  wings  of  Englifh  navies,  from  the  Spanifh  main 
to  Cadiz,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  treafures  of  Por¬ 
tugal  have  failed  under  the  fame  protection,  facred  and 
untouched,  from  the  Brazils  to  Lifbon. 

It  has  been  made  a  queflion,  Whether  King  Wil¬ 
liam  behaved  with  his  ordinary  fincerity  and  fteadinefs, 
in  the  affurances  of  favour  which  he  gave  more  than 
once  to  the  company  during  their  diftreffes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  makes  it  probable,  that  there  was  a 
ftruggle  in  his  bread  between  the  part  which  he  was 
obliged  to  aft  to  pleafe  his  Englifh  and  Dutch  at  the 
expence  of  his  Scots  fubjefts  and  his  own  feelings. 
A  provifion  fhip  of  the  firft  colony,  in  which  were  30 
gentlemen  paffengers,  and  fome  of  them  of  noble  birth, 
having  been  fhiptvrecked  at  Carthagena,  the  Spaniards 
believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  they  were 
fmugglers,  eaft  them  into  a  dungeon  and  threatened 
them  with  death-  The  company  deputed  Lord  Bafil 
Hamilton  from  Scotland  to  implore  King  William’s 
prote&ion  for  the  prifoners.  The  king  at  firft.  refufed 
to  fee  him,  becaufe  he  had  not  appeared  at  court  when 
he  was  laft  in  London.  But  when  that  difficulty  was 
removed  by  explanation,  an  expreffion  fell  from  the 
king  which  fhowed  his  fenfe  of  the  generous  conduft 
of  another,  although  influenced  by  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Companies,  he  could  not  refolve  to 
imitate  it  in  his  own.  For  Lord  Bafil’s  audience  ha¬ 
ving. been  put  off  from  time  to  time,  but  at  laft  fixed 
to  be  in  the  council-chamber  after  a  council  was  over, 
the  king,  who  had  forgot  the  appointment,  was  paf- 
fing  into  another  room,  when  Lord  Bafil  placed  him- 
felf  in  the  paffage,  and  faid,  “  That  he  came  commif- 
fioned  by  a  great  body  of  his  majefty’s  fubje&s  to  lay 
their  misfortunes  at  his  feet ;  that  he  had  a  right  to 
be  heard,  and  would  be  heard The  king  returned, 
iiftened  with  patience,  gave  inftant  orders  to  apply  to 
Spain  for  redrefs  ;  and  then  turning  to  thofe  near  him, 
faid,  <£  This  young  man  is  too  bold,  if  any  man  can 
be  too  bold  in  his  country’s  caufe.”  I  had  this  anec¬ 
dote  from  the  prefent  Earl  of  Selkirk,  grandfon  to 
Lord  Bafil. 

King  William’s  defertion  of  a  company  ere&ed 
upon  the  faith  of  his  own  charter,  and  the  Englifh 
oppreffions  of  it,  were  the  reafons  why  fo  many  of  the 
Scots,  during  four  fucceffive  reigns,  difliked  the  caufe 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Union.  And  that  diflike, 
joined  to  Englifh  difeontents,  brought  upon  both  coun¬ 
tries  two  rebellions,  the  expenditure  of  many  millions 
of  money,  and  (which  is  a  far  greater  lofs)  the  down- 
fal  of  many  of  their  nobleft  and  moft  ancient  fami¬ 


lies.—  Sir  John  Dalrymyle’s  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ,  vol.  ii. 

DARII,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  fyllogifm  of 
the  firft  figure,  wherein  the  major  propofition  is  an  u- 
niverfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclufion  par¬ 
ticular  affirmatives  :  thus, 

Da-  Every  thing  that  is  moved,  is  moved  by 
another; 

ri-  Some  body  is  moved  ; 

1,  Therefore,  fome  body  is  moved  by  ano¬ 
ther. 

DARIORIGUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Ve- 
neti  in  Gallia  Celtica  ;  called  in  the  Notitia  Lugdu- 
nenfis,  Civltas  Vemtumy  after  the  manner  of  the  lower 
age.  Now  Vannes ,  or  Venues,  in  Brittany.  W.  Long. 
2.  37.  Lat.  47.  40. 

DARIUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Perfia.  Sec 
( Hi/lory  of)  Persia. 

DARKING,  a  market-town  of  Surrey  in  England, 
fituated  ten  mi4es  eaft  of  Guilford.  The  market  is  no¬ 
ted  for  corn  and  provifions,  more  efpecially  for  fowls. 
W.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  18. 

DARKNESS,  the  abfence,  privation,  or  want  of 
natural  light.  “  Darknefs  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep”  (Gen.  i.  2.)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  chaos  was  plun¬ 
ged  in  thick  darknefs,  becaufe  hitherto  the  light  was. 
not  created.  One  of  the  moft  terrible  forts  of  dark¬ 
nefs  was  that  which  Mofes  brought  upon  Egypt  as 
a  plague  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  The  Septuagint, 
our  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed  moft  others, 
in  explaining  Mofes’s  account  of  this  darknefs,  render 
it,  a  darkntfs  which  may  be  felt  and  the  Vulgate 
has  it,  “  a  palpable  darknefs that  is,  a  daiknefs 
confifting  of  black  vapours  and  exhalations,  fo  con- 
denfed  that  they  might  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of 
feeling  or  feeing  ;  but  fome  commentators  think  that 
this  is  carrying  the  fenfe  too  far,  fince  in  fuch  a  me¬ 
dium  as  this  mankind  could  not  live  an  hour,  much  lefs 
for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  as  the  Egyptians  are  faid 
to  have  done,  during  the  time  this -darknefs  lafted  ;  and 
therefore  they  imagine,  that  inftead  of  a  darknefs  that 
maybe  felt,  the  Hebrew  phrafe  may  fignifya  darknefs 
wherein  men  went  groping  and  feeling  about  for  every* 
thing  they  wanted.  Le  Clerc  is  of  this  opinion,  and 
thinks  that  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Mofes,  underftood  the 
paffage  in  its  right  fenfe.  “  For  in  this  darknefs  (fays 
he),  whoever  were  in  bed,  durft  not  get  up  ;  and  iuch 
as  their  natural  occafions  compelled  to  get  up,  went 
feeling  about  by  the  walls,  or  anything  they  could  lay 
hold  on,  as  if  they  had  been  blind.”  What  it  was- 
that  occafioned  this  darknefs,  whether  it  was  in  the 
air  or  in  the-eyes  ;  whether  it  was  a  fufpenfion  of  light 
from  the  fun  in  that  country,  or  a  black  thick  vapour 
which  totally  intercepted  it,  there  is  reafon  to  think 
that  the  defeription  which  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Wifdom  (xvii.  1,2,3,  See.)  gives  us  of  their  inward 
terrors  and  confternation,  is  not  altogether  conje&ural, 
viz.  that  they  were  not  only  prifoners  of  darknefs,  and 
fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  but  were  hor¬ 
ribly  aftonifhed  likewife,  and  troubled  with  ftrange  ap¬ 
paritions;  for  while  over  them  was  fpread  an  heavy  night, 
they  were  to  themfelves  more  grievous  than  darknefs. 

During  the  laft  three  hours  that  our  Saviour  hanged 
upon  the  crofs,  a  darknefs  covered  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  the  great  terror  and  amazement  of  the  people  pre-- 
Cent  at  Ms  execution.  This  extraordinary  alteration  in 
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I>arbng ton  the  face  of  nature  (fays  l)r  Maeknight,  in  his  Harmony 
-T)  Jj  of  the  Gofpels ),  was  peculiarly  proper,  whilft  the  Sun 
»im,a  ^PUS\  of  righteoufnefs  was  withdrawing  his  beams  from  the 
land  of  Ilrael  and  from  the  world  ;  not  only  becaufe 
it  was  a  miraculous  teftimony  borne  by  God  himfelf 
to  his  innocence  ;  butalfo  becaufe  it  was  a  fit  emblem 
of  his  departure  and  its  effects,  at  leak  till  his  light 
(hone  out  anew  with  additional  fplendor  in  the  miniitry 
of  his  apoflles.  The  darknefs  which  now  covered  Ju¬ 
dea  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  beginning  about 
noon  and  continuing  till  Jefus  expired,  was  not  the 
effect  of  an  ordinary  eclipfe  of  the  fun  :  for  that  can 
never  happen  but  at  the  new  moon,  whereas  now  it 
was  full  moon  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  total  dark¬ 
nefs  occafioned  by  eclipfes  of  the  fun  never  continues 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  fninuces ;  wherefore  it  muff 
have  been  produced  by  the  divine  power,  in  a  manner 
we  are  not  able  to  explain.  Accordingly,  Luke 
(xxiii.  44,  45.),  after  relating  that  there  was  darknefs 
over  all  the  earth,  adds,  “  and  the  fun  was  darkened 
which  perhaps  may  imply,  that  the  darknefs  of  the 
fun  did  not  occafion,  but  proceeded  from,  the  dark¬ 
nefs  that  was  over  all  the  land.  Further,  the  Chrikian 
writers,  in  their  mod  ancient  apologies  to  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  affirm,  that  as  it  was  full  moon  at  the  paffover 
when  Chrift  was  crucified,  no  fuch  eclipfe  could  hap¬ 
pen  by  the  courfe  of  nature.  They  obferve  alfo,  that 
it  was  taken  notice  of  as  a  prodigy  by  the  Heathens 
themfelves. 

DARLINGTON,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  fituated  on  a  flat  on  the  river  Skerne,  which  falls 
into  the  Tees.  It  is  a  pretty  large  place,  has  feveral 
ftreets,  and  a  fpacious  market-place.  It  gives  title  of 
earl  to  the  Vane  family.  W.  Long.  1.  15.  N.  Lat. 
54-  30* 

DARMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  landgraviate 
of  Heffe-Darmdadt,  with  a  handfome  cadle,  where 
its  own  prince  generally  refides.  It  is  feated  on  a  ri¬ 
ver  of  the  fame  name  in  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  49. 
JO- 

DARNEL,  in  botany.  See  Lolium. 

DARNLEY  (Lord).  See  ( Hijlory  of)  Scot¬ 
land. 

DARTFORD,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Darent  not  far  from  its 
influx  into  the  Thames.  E.  Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  51. 
25. 

DARTMOUTH,  a  fea-port  town  in  Devonfliire, 
feated  on  the  river  Dart,  near  its  fall  into  the  fea.  It 
is  a  well  frequented  and  populous  place,  having  a  com¬ 
modious  harbour,  and  a  confiderable  trade  by  fea. 
The  town  is  large  and  well  built ;  but  the  ffreets  are 
narrow  and  bad,  though  all  paved.  It  lias  the  title  of 
an  earldom,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

DxlRTOS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  which 
form  the  ferotum.  It  is  called  the  dart  os  mufcle  ;  but 
Dr  Hunter  fays,  that  no  fuch  mufcle  can  be  found,  and 
Albinus  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  tables. 

DASYPUS,  the  Armadillo  or  Taiou ,  in  zoolo¬ 
gy  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
bruta.  The  dafypus  has  neither  foreteeth  nor  dog¬ 
teeth  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  bony  fhell,  interfered 
with  diflinft  moveable  zones  or  belts  :  this  ihell  covers 


the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  and  extends  Dafqwu. 
even  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;  the  only  parts  to  — 
which  it  does  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  the  break, 
and  the  belly,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  (kin  of 
a  coarfe  grain,  refembling  that  of  a  hen  after  the  fea- 
thers  are  pulled  off.  The  fhell  does  not  confik  of  one 
entire  piece,  like  that-of  the  tortoife  ;  but  is  divided  in¬ 
to  ieparate  belts,  connected  to  each  other  by  mem¬ 
branes,  which  enable  the  animal  to  move  it,  and  even 
to  roll  itfelf  up  like  a  hedge-hog.  The  number  of 
thefe  belts  does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  animal, 
as  fome  have  imagined  ;  but  is  uniformly  the  fame  at ‘all 
times,  and  ferves  to  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  animal  were  originally  native* 
of  America :  they  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  and  modern  travellers  mention  them  as  peculiar 
to  Mexico,  Brafil,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  America; 
though  fome  indeed  have  confounded  them  with  two 
fpecies  of  manis  or  fhell-lizard,  which  are  found  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  :  others  report  that  they  are  native* 
of  Africa,  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  been  tranfported 
from  Brafil  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where  a  few  have 
fince  been  propagated  :  but  they  were  never  heard  of 
in  Europe,  Alia,  or  Africa,  till  after  the  difeovery  of 
America. — They  are  all  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
extending  and  contracting  their  bodies,  and  of  rolling 
themfelves  up  like  a  ball,  but  not  into  fo  complete  a 
fphere  as  the  hedge-hog.  They  are  very  inoffenlive 
animals,  excepting  when  they  get  into  gardens,  where 
they  devour  the  melons,  potatoes,  and  other  roots. 

They  walk  quickly  ;  but  can  hardly  be  faid  to  run  or 
leap,  fo  that  they  feldom  elcape  the  purfuit  either  of 
men  or  dogs.  But  nature  has  not  left  them  altogether 
defencelefs.  They  dig  deep  holes  in  the  earth  ;  and 
feldom  go  very  far  from  their  fubterraneous  habitations  ; 
upon  any  alarm  they  immediately  go  into  their  holes; 
but,  when  at  too  great  a  difiance,  they  require  but  a 
few  moments  to  make  one.  The  hunters  can  hardly 
catch  them  by  the  tail  before  they  fink  their  body  in 
the  ground  ;  where  they  kick  fo  clofe,  that  the  tail  fre¬ 
quently  comes  away  and  leaves  the  body  in  the  earth  ; 
which  obliges  the  hunters,  when  they  want  to  take 
them  alive  and  immutilated,  to  dilate  the  fides  of  the 
hole.  When  they  are  taken,  and  find  that  there  is 
no  refource,  they  inkantly  roll  themfelves  up,  and  will 
not  extend  their  bodies  unlefs  they  are  held  near  a 
fire. .  When  in  deep  holes,  there  is  no  other  method  of 
making  them  come  out,  but  by  forcing  in  fmoke'or 
water.  They  keep  in  their  holes  through  the  day.  and 
feldom  go  abroad  in  quek  of  fubfikence  but  in  the 
night.  The  hunters  ufually  chafe  them  with  final! 
dogs,  which  eafily  come  up  with  them.  When  the  dogs 
are  near,  the  creatures  inkantly  roll  themfelves  up,  and 
in  this  condition  the  hunters  carry  them  off.  However, 
if  they  be  near  a  precipice  they  often  efcape  both  the 
dogs  and  hunters:  they  roll  themfelves  up,  and  tumble 
down  like  a  ball,  without  bieaking  their  fhell,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  any  injury.  The  dafypus  is  a  very  fruitful  a- 
mmui;  the  female  generally  brings  forth  four  youncr 
ones  every  month  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  fpectea 
are  fo  numerous,  notwithkanding  they  are  fo  much 
fought  after  on  account  of  the  fweetnefs  of  their  flefh. 

The  Indians  like  wife  make  bailee  ts,  boxes,  &c.  of  the 
fhells  which  cover  their  heads. 

Linnaeus  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of  dafypus.,  princi¬ 
pally 
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ata  pally  cftftinguifhed  by  the  number  of  their  moveable 
II  belts.  See  Plate  CLV. 

,tive.  DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a  term  for  fuch 
^  '  things  or  quantities  as  are  given  or  known,  in  order  to 

find  other  things  thereby  that  are  unknown.  Euclid 
ufes  the  word  data  (of  which  he  hath  a  particular 
tradl)  for  fuch  fpaces,  lines,  and  angles  as  are  given 
r  in  magnitude,  or  to  which  we  can  affign  others  equal. 

From  the  primary  ufe  of  the  word  data  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  other  arts  ;  as 
philofophy,.  medicine,  & c.  where  it  expreffes  any  quan¬ 
tity,  which,  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  calculation,  is 
taken  for  granted  to  be  fuch,  without  requiring  an 
immediate  proof  for  its  certainty  ;  called  alfo  the  given 
quantity,  number,  or  power.  And  hence  alfo  fuch 
things  as  are  known,  from  whence  either  in  natural 
philofophy,  the  animal  mechanifm,  or  the  operation 
©f  medicines,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  un¬ 
known,  are  now  frequently  in  phyiieal  writers  called 
data. 

DATE,  an  addition  or  appendage  in  writings,  afls, 
inftruments,  letters,  &c.  exprefling  the  day  and  month 
of  the  year  when  the  a&  or  letter  was  pafled  or  fign- 
ed  ;  together  with  the  place  where  the  fame  was  done. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  I*atin  datum  “  given, ” 
the  participle  of  do  ({  I  give.” 

Our  ancient  deeds  had  no  dates,  but  only  the  month 
and  year,  to  fignify  that  they  were  not  made  in  hafte, 
or  in  the  fpace  of  a  day,  but  upon  longer  and  more 
mature  deliberation.  The  king’s  grants  began  with 
thefe  words,  B r&fentibus  &  futuris ,  &c.  but  the  grants 
of  private  perfons  with  Omnibus  prafenUs  llieras  infpec- 
turis,  &c* 

A  deed  is  good,  though  it  mentions  no  date  or 
hath  a  falfe  date  ;  or  even  if  it  hath  an  impoflible  date, 
as  the  30th  of  February  ;  provided  the  real  day  of  its 
being  dated  or  given,  that  is,  delivered,  can  be  proved. 
Blachji.  Com <  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

Date,  the  fruit  of  the  great  palm-tree.  See  Phoe- 
n  ix. 

DATI  (Carlo),  profeffor  of  polite  learning  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  His  native  country  became  very  famous,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  works  as  of  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  bellowed  on  him  bylearned  men.  The  chief 
work  to  which  Dati  applied  hirnfeP,  was  Delia  Pitta* 
ra  Antic  a  i  of  which  he  publifhed  an  eflay  in  the  year 
1667.  He.  died  in  1679,  much  lamented,  as  well  for 
his  humanity  and  amiable  manners  as  for  his  parts  and 
learning. 

DATISCA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  dodecandria 
order, belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafsof  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcella - 
71° The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no  Co¬ 
rolla  ;  the  anthers  are  feffile,  long,  and  1 5  in  number. 
The  female  calyx  is  bidented  ;  no  corolla  ;  the  ityles 
three ;  the  capfule  triangnlar,  three-horned,  unilocular, 
pervious,  polyfpermous,  inferior. 

DATISI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the 
third  figure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  univeifal  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  the  minor  and  conclufion  particular  affirma¬ 
tive  propofitions.  For  example, 

Da-  All  who  ferve  God  are  kings  5 
ti-  Some  who  ferve  God  are  poor  ; 

si,  Therefore,  fqme  who  are  poor  are  kings. 

DATIVE,  in  grammar, .the  third  cafe  ia  the  de- 


clenfion  of  nouns ;  exprefling  the  (late  or  relation  of  Batum. 
a  thing  to  whofe  profit  or  lofs  fome  other  thing  is  re-  I! 
ferred.  See  Grammar.  Daucus. 

It  is  called  dative,  becaufe  ufually  governed  by  a  ^  ^ 
verb  implying  fomething  to  be  given  to  fome  perfon. 

As,  commodare  Socrati,  “  to  lend  to  Socrates;”  utllls 
republic#,  “  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth  perniciofus 
ecclefi#,  u  pernicious  to  the  church.” 

In  Englifh,  where  we  have  properly  no  cafes,  this- 
relation  is  exprefled  by  the  frgn  to,  or  for. 

DATUM,  or  Datus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  fituated  between  Neapolis  and  the  river  Nef- 
tus :  A  colony  of  the  Thracians,  according  to  Eufta- 
thius;  who  places  it  on  the  fea-coafl,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  in  a  rich  and  fruitful  foil,  famous  for  fhip-build- 
ing  and  mines  of  gold  ;  hence  the  proverb  A yativv, 

denoting  profperity  and  plenty,  ( Strabo.)  Appian  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  ieated  on  a  deep  eminence,  the  whole  of 
which  it  covered.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  changed  its  name  to  Philippi, being  originally  cal¬ 
led  Cremdes  on  account  of  its  fprings.  It  was  after¬ 
wards.  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Caflius  by* 
Auguflus  and  Antony. 

DAI  URA,theTHORN-AppLE,in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  inoiiogynia*  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  28th  order,  Dundee*  The  corolla  is  funriel- 
fhaped,and  plaited  ;  the  calyx  tubular,  angulated,  and 
deciduous  ;  the  capfule  quadrivalved.  There  are  fix 
fpecies.  The  ftramonium,  or  common  thorn-apple, 
riles  a  yard  high,  with  an  eve&,  ftrong,  round, 
hollow,  green  ftalk,  branching  luxuriantly,  having  the 
branches  widely  extended  on  every. fide;  large,  oval, 
irregularly- angulated,  fmooth,  darHgreen  leaves ;  and 
from  the  diviiions  of  the  branches,  large  white  flowers 
flngly,  fucceeded  by  large,  oval,  prickly  capfnles, 
growing  ere£,  commonly  called  thorn-apples.  At  night 
the  upper  leaves  rife  up  and  iriclote  the  flowers.  The 
bloflbms  have  fometimes  a  tinge  of  purple  or  violet. 

The  flowers  confifl  of  one  large,  fun nel-fhaped  petal, 
having  a  long  tube,  and  fpreading  pentagonal  limb, 
fucceeded  by  large  roundiih  capfules  of  the  fize  of 
middling  apples,  clofely  befet  with  fharp  fpiney.  An 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  gives  cafe  in  exter¬ 
nal  inflammations  and  in  the  Hemorrhoids.  The  feeds 
were  lately  recommended  by  Dr  Storck  to  be  taken 
internally  in  cafes  of  madnefs  ;  but  they  feem  to  be  a 
very  unfafe  remedy.  Taken  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they 
bring  on  a  delirium,  and  in  a  large  one  would  certain¬ 
ly'  pi  ove  fatal.  Cows,  horfe3,  iheep,  and  goats,  refute 
to  eat  this  plant. 

DAUCUS,  the  Carrot,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in- the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45  th  order,  Umbellate.  The  corolla  is  a  little  radiated, 
all  hermaphrodite.  The  fruit  briftly  with  fhort  hairs.- 
There  are.  Sve  fpecies  ;  but  the  only  one  which  merits 
attention  is  the  carota  or  common  carrot.  This  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  deferiptfon.  There  are  fe- 
veral  varieties,  as  the  white,  the  orange,  and  the  purple> 
carrot ;  but  of  thefe  the  orange  carrot  is  the  moit-  e- 
fleemed.  It  grows  longer,  larger,  and  is  commonly 
more  handfome  than  the  others,  being  often  15  or  i& 
inches  long  in  the  eatable  part,  and  from  two  to  four 
In  diameter  at  top.  Carrots  are  propagated  by  feeds, , 

which  i 
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ivluch  are  Town  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  in  or¬ 
der  to  procure  a  fupply  of  young  roots  for  the  table  at 
all  times.  The  feafon  for  fowing  for  the  earliefl  crop 
is  foon  after  Chriftmas.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  an 
open  fituation,  but  near  a  wall ;  though  if  they  are 
fown  clofe  under  it  they  will  be  apt  to  run  up  to  feed 
too  fall,  and  give  no  good  roots  :  about  eight  inches 
difiance  is  the  moil  proper.  They  delight  in  a  warm 
fandy  foil,  which  fhould  be  light,  and  well  dug  to  a 
good  depth,  that  the  roots  may  meet  with  no  obftruc- 
tion  in  running  down,  fo  as  to  make  them  forked,  and 
fhoot  out  lateral  branches.  This  will  happen  efpecial- 
ly  when  the  ground  has  been  too  much  dunged  the 
fame  year  that  the  feeds  were  fown,  which  will'alfo  oc- 
cafion  them  to  be  worm-eaten.  The  hairynefs  of  thefe 
feeds  makes  the  fowing  of  them  difficult,  on  account 
of  their  being  fo  apt  to  flick  together.  Before  fowing, 
therefore,  they  fhould  be  put  through  a  fine  chaff  fieve  ; 
and  a  calm  day  fhould  be  chofen  for  fowing  them. 
When  fown,  they  fhould  be  trod  in  with  the  feet,  and 
the  ground  raked  level  over  them.  When  they’  firfl 
come  up  they  fhould  be  cut  up  to  four  inches  dillance, 
and  a  month  after  this  they  are  to  be  cleared  again  ; 
and  if  drawn  while  young,  they  are  now  to  be  left  at 
fix  inches  diflance  every  way  ;  if  they  are  to  Hand  to 
grow  large,  they  mufl  be  feparated  to  ten  inches  di¬ 
flance.  The  fecond  feafon  for  fowing  carrots  is  in  Fe¬ 
bruary.  This  mufl  be  done  under  a  wall  or  hedge,  on 
warm  banks  :  but  tliofe  which  are  to  be  on  open  large 
quarters  fhould  not  be  fown  till  the  beginning  of  March. 
Tn  July,  carrots  may  be  fown  for  an  autumnal  crop  ; 
and  laflly,  in  the  end  of  Augufl,  for  thofe  which  are  to 
Hand  the  winter.  Thefe  lafl  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
March,  before  any  of  the  fpring  ones  ;  but  they  are 
feldom  fo  tender  or  well  taHed.  In  order  to  preferve 
carrots  for  ufe  all  winter,  they  are  to  be  dug  up  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  laid  in  a  dry  place  in 
fand  ;  and  thefe  roots  being  again  planted  in  February’, 
will  ripen  feeds  in  Augfcll  for  fncceeding  crops  :  the 
longefl  and  ftraightefl  roots  are  to  be  chofen  for  this 
purpofe. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture,  n°  44,  we  have 
taken  notice  of  the  good  properties  of  carrots  as  a  food 
for  cattle.  They  have  been  greatly  recommended  as 
proper  for  fattening  hogs;  but  from  fome  experiments 
mentioned  in  the  Georgical  FJj'ays ,  it  appears,  that 
though  the  bacon  thus  fed  is  of  excellent  quality,  the 
feeding  is  confiderably  dearer  than  that  fed  with  peafe, 
pollard,  &c.  In  the  fame  eflays,  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Hunter,  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  railing  carrots  far  the  life  of  the  diftiller.  u  In 
the  month  of  0£lober  (1773),  I  took  24bufhels  of  car¬ 
rots.  After  being  wafhed,  topped,  and  tailed,  I  put 
them  into  a  large  brewing  copper  with  four  gallons  of 
water ;  and  covering  them  up  with  cloths  to  haflen 
the  maceration,  I  ordered  a  fire  to  be  kindled  under¬ 
neath,  which  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  the  whole  into  a 
tender  pulp.  They  were  then  put  into  a  common 
ferew-prefs,  and  the  juice  taken  from  them;  which, 
together  with  the  liqour  left  in  the  copper,  was  run 
through  a  flannel  bag.  The  juice  was  then  returned 
into  the  copper  ;  and  as  it  was  my  defign  to  make  it 
into  ale,  I  put  to  it  a  proportionable  quantity  of  hops. 
The  liquor  was  then  boiled  about  an  hour,  when  it  ac- 
N°  98. 


quired  both  the  tafle  and  colour  of  wort.  It  was  next  Daucm, 
put  into  a  cooler,  and  afterwards  into  the  working  Davenam. 
veffel,  where  the  yeafl  was  added  to  it.  It  worked  " 

kindly,  and  in  all  refpe&s  was  treated  as  ale.  I  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  remain  in  the  cafk  about  four  months,  when 
I  broached  it,  but  found  it  of  a  thick,  muddy  appear¬ 
ance.  I  attempted  to  fine  it,  but  in  vain.  The  tafle 
was  by  no  means  difpleafing,  as  it  much  refembled 
malt  liquor.  My  firfl  intention  being  frufirated,  I 
threw  it  into  the  Hill,  being  about  40  gallons  in  mea- 
fure,  and  by  two  diflillations  obtained  four  gallons  of 
a  clean  proof  fpirit.  It  had,  however,  contracled  a 
flavour  from  the  hop,  which  fhould  be  left  out  when 
the  intention  is  to  reduce  the  liquor  into  fpirit.  From 
a  grofs  calculation,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  a  good 
acre  of  carrots  manufadlured  in  this  manner,  will  leave 
a  profit  of  L.  40.  after  deducting  the  landlord’s  rent, 
cultivation,  dillillation,  and  other  incidental  expences. 

In  this  calculation,  I  prefume  that  the  fpirit  is  worth 
fix  fhillings  per  gallon,  and  not  excifed.  An  acre  of 
barley  will  by  no  means  produce  fo  much  fpirit.  A 
rich  fandy  loam  is  the  bell  land  for  carrots  ;  which,  af¬ 
ter  the  crop  is  removed,  will  be  in  high  clutivation  for 
corn.,, 

Attempts  have  alfo  been  made  to  prepare  fugar  from 
carrots,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  a  thick  fyrupy  matter 
like  treacle  being  only  obtainable. — Raw  carrots  are  gi¬ 
ven  to  children  troubled  with  worms.  They  pafs 
through  mod  people  but  little  changed. — A  poultice 
made  of  the  roots  hath  been  found  to  mitigate  the  pain 
and  abate  the  flench  of  foul  and  cancerous  ulcers. — 
Crickets  are  szxy  fond  of  carrots  ;  and  are  eafily  de- 
flroyed  by  making  a  pafte  of  powdered  arfenic,  wheat- 
meal,  and  feraped  carrots,  which  mufl  be  placed  near 
their  habitations. — By  their  flrong  antifeptic  qualities, 
a  marmalade  made  from  carrots  has  alfo  been  found 
ufeful  in  preventing  and  curing  the  fea-feurvy.  — ' The 
feeds  have  been  reckoned  carminative  and  diuretic ; 
and  were  formerly  much  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  the  ftone, 
but  are  at  prefent  difregarded.  —  Carrots  were  firfl  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  poet  in 
the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1 606.  After 
fome  flay  at  the  univerfity,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  or 
Frances  firfl  dnchefs  of  Richmond,  and  afterward  of 
Eulke  Grevil,  lord  Brook ;  who  having  an  excellent 
tafle  for  poetry,  was.  much  charmed  with  him.  He 
got  great  eileem  by  writing  poems  and  plays  ;  and  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  Ben  Johnfon  was  created  poet-laureat. 

He  wrote  his  poem  Goudibert  at  Paris.  He  formed 
a  defign  for  carrying  over  a  confiderable  number  of 
artificers,  efpecially  weavers,  to  Virginia,  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen-mothei  of 
England,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  of  the  king  of 
France.  But  he  and  his  company  were  feized  by  fome 
parliament  fhips,  and  he  carried  prifoner  firfl  to  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  and  then  to  the  Tower  of  Eondon  ;  but,  by 
the  mediation  of  Milton  and  others,  he  got  his  liberty 
as  a  prifoner  at  large.  At  this  time  tragedies  and  co¬ 
medies  being  prohibited,  he  contrived  to  fet  up  an  O- 
pera,  to  be  performed  by  declamations  and  mufic.  This 
Italian  opera  began  in  Rutland-houfe  in  Charter- 
houfe-yard,  1656  ;  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
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3  renant  Cock-Pit  in  Drury-Lane,  and  was  much  frequented 
|i  jl  for  many  years.  In  1648,  his  Madagafcar,  with  other 
fj  l 1  s*  poems,  were  printed.  He  died  in  1668. 

DAVENANT  (Dodlor  Charles),  an  eminent  ci¬ 
vilian  and  writer,  eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Cambridge  :  he  wrote  feveral  political  tradls  ; 
and  like  wife  plays.  He  was  (1685)  impowered,  with 
the  mafter  of  the  revels,  to  infpe<ft  the  plays  defigned 
for  the  ftage,  that  no  immoralities  might  be  prefented. 
His  Effays  on  Trade  are  in  high  efteem  ;  and  were 
reprinted  in  5  vols.  8vo,  in  1771.  Dodtor  Davenant 
was  infpedlor^general  of  exports  and  imports  ;  and  died 
in  1712. 

DAVENTRY,  or  Daintry,  a  handfome  town  of 
Northamptonfhire  in  England,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill  on  the  great  road  to  Chefter  and  Carlifle.  W.Long. 
1.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 

DAUGHTER,  (JUia ),  a  female  child.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Children. 

Daughters,  among  the  ancients,  were  more  fre¬ 
quently  expofed  than  fons,  as  requiring  greater  charge 
to  educate  and  fettle  them  in  the  world.  See  Ex¬ 
posing  of  Children.  Thofe  who  had  110  legitimate 
fons  were  obliged,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  to  leave  their 
ctlatesto  their  daughters,  who  were  confined  to  marry 
their  neareft  relations,  otherwife  to  forfeit  their  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  as  we  find  to  have  been  pradlifed  likewife  among 
the  Jews,  many  of  whofe  laws  feem  to  have  been  tran- 
feribed  by  Solon. 

If  an  heirefs  happened  to  be  married  before  her 
father’s  death,  this  did  not  hinder  the  neareft  relation 
to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  even  to  take  the  woman 
from  her  hufband  ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  com¬ 
mon  cafe. 

DAVID,  king  of  Ifrael,  and  Hebrew  poet,  was 
born  at  Bethlehem  1085,  and  died  1014  years  B.  C. 
His  hiftory  is  particularly  recorded  in  the  facred  wri¬ 
tings. 

St  DAVID’s,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  in  S.  Wales  ;  but  has  neither  market  nor  fair. 
It  is  feated  in  a  barren  foil  on  the  river  Hen,  not  a 
mile  from  the  fea-fhore.  It  was  once  a  confiderable 
place,  and  had  walls,  which  are  now  demoiifhed  ;  but 
it  is  fmall  at  prefent,  and  thinly  inhabited;  however, 
the  cathedral  is  a  pretty  good  flrudhire.  From  the 
cape,  near  this  place,  there  is  a  profpedi  into  Ireland. 
W.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

St  David's,  a  town  and  fort  of  Afia,  in  the  pe- 
ninfula  on  this  fule  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  80  miles  S.  of  Fort  St  George.  E.Long. 
79.  55.  N.  Lat.  11.  30.  On  the  taking  of  Madrafs 
by  the  French  in  1746,  the  prefidency  of  all  the  Englilh 
fettkments  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  was  removed  to 
Fort  St  David,  and  continued  there  till  about  the  year 
1752,  when  it  was  removed  back  to  Madrafs.  In 
June  1758,  the  fort  was  taken  and  demoiifhed  by  the 
French,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt  fince. 

DAVIDISTS,  Davidici,  or  David  Georgians, 
a  fedt  of  heretics,  the  adherents  of  David  George,  a 
native  of  Delft,  who,  in  1525,  began  to  preach  a  new 
dodlrine  ;  publifhing  himfelf  to  be  the  true  Mefliah  ; 
and  that  he  was  fent  thither  to  fill  heaven,  which  was 
quite  empty  for  want  of  people  to  deferve  it.  He  is 
likewife  faid  to  have  denied  the  exiflence  of  angels, 
good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  to  have  rejected 
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the  dodlrine  of  a  future  judgment.  He  rejedled  mar-  Davila, 
riage,  with  the  Adamites  ;  held,  with  Manes,  that  the 
foul  was  not  defiled  by  fin  ;  and  laughed  at  the  felf- 
denial  fo  much  recommended  by  Jefus  Chrift.  Such 
were  his  principal  errors.  He  made  his  efcape  from 
Delft,  and  retired  firft  into  Friefland  and  then  to  Ba- 
fil,  where  he  changed  his  name,  affuming  that  of  John 
Bruck,  and  died  in  1 556. 

He  left  fome  difciples  behind  him,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mifed,  that  he  would  rife  again  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  Nor  was  he  altogether  a  falfe-prophet  herein  ; 
for  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  being  informed,  at  the 
three  years  end,  of  what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him 
to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his  writings, 
by  the  common  hangman. 

There  are  ftill  fome  remains  of  this  ridiculous  fedi 
in  Holftein,  Friefland,  and  other  countries ;  whofe 
temper  and  conduct  feem  to  diferedit  the  exagy 
gerated  account  which  fome  writers  have  given  of ' 
their  founder.  He  was  probably  a  deluded  fanatic 
and  myftic. 

DAVILA  (Henry  Catherine),  a  celebrated  hi- 
ftorian,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Antonio  Davila, 
grand  conftable  of  Cyprus,  who  on  the  taking  of  that 
ifland  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  had  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Spain,  whence  this  family  fuppofed  they  had 
derived  their  name  and  origin.  From  Spain  Antonio 
repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  and  fettled  his  fon 
I..ouis  and  two  daughters  under  the  patronage  of  Ca¬ 
therine  of  Medicis ;  whofe  name  he  afterwards  gave 
to  the  young  hiftorian,  born  1576,  at  an  ancient  caftle 
in  the  territories  of  Padua,  though  generally  called  a 
native  of  Cyprus.  The  little  Davila  was  brought  early 
into  France  ;  and  at  the  age  of  18,  he  fignalized  him¬ 
felf  in  the  military  fetnes  of  that  country.  His  laft 
exploit  there  was  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens,  where  he 
fought  under  Henry  IV.  and  received  a  wound  in  the 
knee,  as  he  relates  himfelf  in  liis  hiftory.  After  peace 
was  eftablifhed  in  France,  he  withdrew  into  Italy,  and 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Venetians.  Davila, 
while  he  was  at  Venice,  wrote  his  admirable  Hiftory  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  which  contains  every  thing 
worth  notice  that  paffed  from  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
in  1559,  to  the  peace  of  Vcrvins  in  1598.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  ferve  the  republic  of  Venice  with  great  repu¬ 
tation,  till  a  moft  unfortunate  adventure  put  an  end  to 
liis  life  in  1631.  Palling  through  Verona  with  his  wife 
and  family,  on  his  way  to  Crema,  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  defend,  and  demanding,  according  to  the 
ufual  cuftom  of  perfons  in  his  flation,  a  fupply  of 
horfes  and  carriages  for  his  retinue,  a  brutal  Veronefe, 
called  il  Turco ,  entered  the  room  where  he  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  were  at  flipper,  <ind  being  mildly  reprimanded  for 
his  iwtrufion  by  Davila,  difeharged  a  piftol  at  the  hifto¬ 
rian,  and -fhot  him  dead  on  the  inftant.  His  accom¬ 
plices  alfo  killed  the  chaplain  of  Davila,  and  wounded 
many  of  his  attendants.  But  his  eldeft  fon  Antonio, 
a  youth  of  18,  revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  by 
killing  the  murderer  on  the  fpot*  All  the  confe¬ 
derates  were  fecnred  next  morning,  and  publicly  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Verona.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Davila 
pafted  no  cenfure  on  the  maffacre  of  St  Bartholomew* 

His  chara&er  of  the  queen  mother  has  that  partiality, 
which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  (how  to  the  patronefs 
of  his  family  ;  but  his  general  veracity  is  confirmed  by 
4  S  the 
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the  great  authority  of  the  firft  duke  of  Epernon,  who 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  lord  Bolingbroke)  t(  had  been  an 
a£tor,  and  a  principal  a6tor  too,  in  many  of  the  fcenes 
that  Davila  recites.”  Girard,  fecretary  to  this  duke, 
and  no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this-hi- 
ftory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  re- 
fided  in  Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death ;  that  he 
read  it  to  him  ;  that  the  duke  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  narrations  in  it ;  and  feemed  only  furprifed  by 
what  means  the  author  could  be  fo  well  informed 
of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
times. 

DAVIS  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet, 
born  about  the  year  1570.  He  firft  diftingnifhed  him¬ 
felf  by  his  poem  Nofce  feipfum  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  He  became  attorney-general,  and  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Ireland ;  and  afterward 
was  appointed  lord  chief  jultice  of  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  in  England,  but  died  before  his  inftallation, 
in  1626.  He  pnblifhed  many  law  tradts ;  but  was 
efteemed  more  of  a  fcholar  and  a  wit  than  of  a 
lawyer. 

Davis  (John),  a  famous  navigator  in  the  1 6th 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in 
Devon  (hire ;  and  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  making  three 
voyages  to  the  moft  northern  parts  of  America,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difcover  a  north-weft  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies; 
in  which  he  difcovered  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name, 
lie  afterwards  performed  five  voyages  to  the  Eaft 
1  ndies  ;  in  the  laft  of  which  he  was  flain  in  a  defpe- 
rate  fight  with  fome  Japanefe,  near  the  coaft  of  Malac¬ 
ca,  on  the  27th  of  December  1605.  He  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fecond  voyage  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
north-weft  pafTage ;  a  Voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies ; 
aud  other  tra&s. 

Davis's  Straits .  See  New  Britain . 

DAVIT,  in  a  fhip,  a  long  beam  of  timber,  re- 
prefented  by  a ,  a ,  Plate  CLXV.  and  ufed  as  a  crane 
whereby  to  hoift  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top 
of  the  bow,  without  injuring  the  Tides  of  the  fhip 
as  it  afcends;  ail  operation  which,  by  mariners,  is  cal¬ 
led  fijhing  the  anchor .  The  anchors  being  fituated  on 
both  the  bows,  the  davit  may  be  occafionally  fhifted, 
fo  as  to  project  over  either  fide  of  the  fhip,  according 
to  the  pofition  of  that  anchor  on  which  it  is  employed. 
The  inner  end  of  the  davit  is  fecured  by  being  thruft 
into  a  fquare  ring  of  iron  h ,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
deck,  and  forelocked  under  the  beams.  This  ring, 
which  is  called  the  fpanfhachle,  exhibited  at  large  by 
fig.  9.  is  fixed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and 
clofe  behind  the  foremaft.  Upon  the  outer  end  of  the 
davit  is  hung  a  large  block  c,  through  which  a  ftrong 
rope  traverfes,  called  the  fjh-pendeiit ,  d ;  to  whofe 
foremoft  end  i3  fitted  a  large  iron  hook  e,  and  to  its 
after-end  a  tackle  or  complication  of  pullies  f;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  called  the  f/h-hook,  and  tire  latter  the 
jljh- tackle. 

The  davit,  therefore,  according  to.  the  fea-phrafe,  is 
employed  to  ffh  the  anchor ;  which  being  previoufly 
catted ,  the  fifh-hook  is  faftened  upon  its  flukes  ;  and 
the  effort  of  the  tackle  being  transmitted  to  the  hook,, 
by  means  of  the  fifh-pcndent,  draws  up  that  part  of  the 
anchor  fufliciently  high  upon  the  bow  to  fallen  it, 
which  is  done  by  the  Jhanh-painter.  See  that  article. 
— -There  is  alfo  a  davit  of  a  fmaller  kind  occafionally 


fixed  in  the^  long-boat,  and  employed  to  weigh  the 
anchor  therein. 

DAUPHIN  is  a  title  given  to  the  eldeft  fon  of 
France,  and  preemptive  heir  of  the  crown;  on  account 
of  the  province  of  Dauphine,  which  in  1343  was  given 
to  Philip  de  Valois,  on  this  condition,  by  Humbert 
dauphin  of  the  Viennois.  The  dauphin,  in  his  lette-s 
patent,  ftyles  himfelf,  By  the  grace  of  God,  eldejl  fon  of 
France ,  and  dauphin  of  Viennois . 

Dauphin  was  anciently  the  title  or  appellation  of 
the  prince  of  Viennois  in  France. 

Moft  authors  who  have  fought  the  origin  of  the 
name  Dauphin  and  Dauphine ,  feem  to  have  given  too 
much  loofe  to  conje&ure.  Du-Chefne  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  grandfon  of  Guy  the  Fat  who  firft  bore 
the  name  of  dauphin .  Chorier  obferves,  that  William, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Grenoble,  who  has  written  the' 
life  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  married  with  Guy,  fon  of  Guy  the  Fat,  calls  the 
latter  fimply  Guy  the  Old,  and 'the  former  always 
count  Dauphin  ;  and  adds,  that  no  record,  no  monu¬ 
ment,  ever  attributes  the  title  of  dauphin  to  Guy  the 
Fat  or  any  of  his  predeceffors  :  fo  that  it  muft  necef- 
farily  have  taken  its  rife  in  his  fon,  all  whofe  fucceftors 
fo  conftantly  affumed  it,  that  it  became  the  proper 
name  of  the  family.  He  died  in  1 142,  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth  ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  about  the  year  1120 
that  the  title  commenced ;  and  without  doubt,  adds 
he,  on  fome  illuftrious  occafion.  He  obferves  farther, 
that  this  prince  was  of  a  military  difpofition,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  nothing  but  war  ;  and  again,  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  the  cavaliers  to  deck  their  calks,  coats  of 
arms,  and  the  heufing  of^heir  horfes,  with  fome  figure 
or  device  peculiar  to  themfelves,  whereby  they  were 
diftinguiihed  from  all  others  engaged  in  the  fame  com¬ 
bat  or  tournament.  From  all  tliefe  circumftances  he 
conjedlures,  that  this  Guy  cliofe  the  dolphin  for"  his 
fignature  ;  that  this  was  the  creft  of  his  helmet ;  and 
that  he  bore  it  on  his  coat  in  fome  notable  tournament 
or  battle,  wherein  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf.  And  this,, 
Chorier  makes  no  doubt,  is  the  real  origin  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation.  Nothing  was  more  common  in  thofe  times, 
than  to  make  proper  names  become  the  names  of  fa¬ 
milies  or  dignities.  Witnefs  the  Ademars,  Arthauds, 
Aynards,  Atlemans,  Berengers,.  and  infinite  others;, 
who  all  owe  their  names  to  fome  one  of  tlxeir  anceftors,. 
from  whom  it  has  been  tranfmitted  throughout  the 
family. 

The  feigneurs  or  lords  of  Auvergne  have  likewife- 
borne  the  appellation  of  dauphin  ;  but  the  dauphins  of* 
Auvergne  had  it  not  till  a  good  while  after  thofe  of 
the  Viennois,  and  even  received  it  from  them.  The 
manner  was  this:  Guy  VIII.  dauphin  ofViennois,  had 
by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of 
Burgundy,  a  fon  and  two  daughters.  The  fon  was 
Guy  IX.  his  fucceflor.  Beatrix,  one  of  the  daughters, . 
was  marrried  to  the  count  d’Auvergne,  who,  according, 
t©  Blondel,  was  William  V.  or  rather,  as  Chorier  and 
others  hold,  Robert  VI.  father  of  William  V.  This, 
prince  16ft  the  greateft-  part  of  the  county  Auvergne,, 
which  was  taken  from  him  by. his  uncle,  William,  af~ 
lifted  by  Louis  the  Young  :  and  was  only  left  mafter- 
of  the  little  canton  whereof  Vodable  is  the  capital.. 
He  had  a  fon  whom  he  called  Dauphin,  011  account 
of  Guy,  or  Guigucs*  his  uncle  by  the  mother’s  iide— 
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From  his  time  his  fucceffors,  holding  the  fame  petty 
canton  of  Auvergne,  ftyled  themfelves  dauphins  of  Au¬ 
vergne ,  and  bore  a  dolphin  for  their  arms. 

Dauphins,  or  Delphins ,  in  literary  hiilory,  a  name 
given  to  the  commentators  on  the  ancient  Latin  au¬ 
thors,  who  were  employed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  under  the  care 
and  dire&ion  of  M.  de  Montaufier  his  governor,  Bof- 
fuet  and  Huet  his  preceptors.  They  were  39  in 
number. 

DAUPHINY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  the  river  Rhone,  on  the  north  by  the 
Rhone  and  Savoy,  on  the  fouth  by  Provence,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Alps.  Hence  the  prefumptive  heir  of 
France  is  called  the  Dauphin.  In  fome  places  it  is 
very  fertile  ;  and  produces  corn,  wine,  olives,  woad, 
copperas,  filk,  cryftal,  iron,  and  copper.  But  the 
greateft  part  of  this  province  is  barren,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  obliged  to  go  into  other  countries  for  fub- 
fiftence.  The  mountains  abound  in  fimples  and  game 
of  all  forts  ;  and  here  are  fir-trees  proper  for  mafts. 
The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  the 
I fere,  and  the  Drone.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
mineral  fprings  ;  and  Grenoble  is  the  capital  town. 

DAURAT  (John),  an  eminent  French  poet,  born 
in  1507.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  was  preceptor 
to  the  king’s  pages,  and  Charles  IX.  who  took  great 
delight  in  his  converfation,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  his  poet ;  but  his  generofity  and  want  of  ma¬ 
nagement  placed  him  in  that  clafs  of  learned  men  who 
have  been  very  near  ftarving.  Conformable  to  the  tafte 
of  the  age,  he  had  fo  much  fkill  in  making  anagrams, 
that  feveral  illuftrious  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to 
anagrammatife;  lie  alfo  undertook  to  explain  the  Cen¬ 
turies  of  Noftradamus.  Making  verfes  was  a  difeafe 
in  him:  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did  any  perfon 
of  confequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes  on 
the  occafton ;  as  if  he  had  been  poet  in  ordinary,  or  his 
mufe  had  been  a  hired  mourner,  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
Scaliger  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  bible  in  Homer.  He 
died  in  1588. 

DAY,  according  to  the  moft  natural  and  obvious 
fenfe  of  the  word,  fignifies  that  fpace  of  time  during 
which  it  continues  to  be  light ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
night,  being  that  partition  of  time  wherein  it  is  dark  : 
but  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  it  is  light,  being  fome- 
what  vague  and  indeterminate,  the  time  between  the 
rifing  and  the  fetting  of  the  fun  is  ufually  looked  on  as 
the  day  ;  and  the  time  which  lapfes  from  its  fetting  to 
its  rifing  again,  the  night. 

The  word  day  is  often  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  fo  as 
to  include  the  night  alfo  ;  or  to  denote  the  time  of  a 
whole  apparent  revolution  of  the  fun  round  the  earth  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  by  fome  a  natural  day,  and 
by  others  an  artificial  one  :  but,  to  avoid  confufion,  it 
is  ufual  to  call  it  in  the  former  fenfe  (imply  the  day, 
and  in  the  latter  a  nychthemeron  ;  by  which  term  that 
acceptation  of  it  is  aptly  denoted,  as  it  implies  both 
day.  and  night. 

The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts, 
called  hours;  which  are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  unequal 
or  temporary.  See  the  article  Hour. 

Different  nations  begin  their  day  at  a  different  hour. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  begin  their  day  at  midnight;  from 


whom  Hippocrates  introduced  that  way  of  reckoning 
into  aftronomy,  and  Copernicus  and  others  have  fol- ' 
lowed  him  :  But  the  greateft  part  of  aftronomer3  rec¬ 
kon  the  day  to  begin  at  noon,  and  fo  count  twenty- 
four  hours,  till  the  noon  of  the  next  day;  and  not 
twice  twelve,  according  to  the  vulgar  computation. 
The  method  of  beginning  the  day  at  midnight  prevails 
alfo  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  moft  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  Babylonians  began  their  day  at  fun-rifing: 
reckoning  the  hour  immediately  before  its  rifing  again, 
the  twenty-fourth  hour  of  the  day;  from  whence  the 
hours  reckoned  in  this  way  are  called  the  Babylonic .  In 
feveral  parts  of  Germany,  they  begin  their  day  at  fun- 
fetting,  and  reckon  on  till  it  fets  next  day,  calling  that 
the  twenty -fourth  hour  :  thefe  are  generally  termed  Ita¬ 
lian  hours .  The  Jews  alfo  began  their  nychthemeron 
at  fun-fetting  :  but  then  they  divided  it  into  twice 
twelve  hours,  as  we  do  ;  reckoning  twelve  for  the  day, 
be  it  long  or  fhort,  and  twelve  for  the  night ;  fo  that 
their  hours  continually  varying  with  the  day  and  night, 
the  hours  of  the  day  were  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
night  for  one  half  year,  and  the  contrary  the  other ; 
from  whence  their  hours  are  called  temporary :  thofe 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  became  equal,  becaufe  then 
thofe  of  the  day  and  night  are  fo.  The  Romans  alfo 
reckoned  their  hours  after  this  manner,  as  do  the  Turks 
at  this  day. 

This  kind  of  hours  is  called  planetary ,  becaufe  the 
feven  planets  were  anciently  looked  upon  as  prefiding 
over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  take  it  by  turns 
each  of  thefe  hours,  according  to  the  following  order: 
Saturn  iirft,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  laft  of  all  the  Moon :  hence  they  denomina¬ 
ted  each  day  of  the  week  from  that  planet  wliofe  turn 
it  was  to  prefide  the  iirft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron. 
Thus,  affigning  the  firft  hour  of  Saturday  to  Saturn, 
the  fecond  will  fall  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Mars,  and 
fo  the  twenty-fecond  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  will 
fall  to  Saturn  again,  and  therefore  the  twenty-third  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  laft  to  Mars:  fo  that  on  the  firft  hour 
of  the  next  day,  it  will  fall  to  the  Sun  to  prefide;  and 
by  the  like  manner  of  reckoning,  the  firft  hour  of  the 
next  will  fall  to  the  Moon  ;  of  the  next,  to  Mars ;  of 
the  next,  to  Mercury  ;  of  the  next,  to  Venus:  hence 
the  days  of  the  week  came  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Latin  names  of  Dies  Saturni ,  Solis,  Luna,  Mart  is,  Mtr - 
curii,  ' Jovis ,  and  Veneris;  and  among  us,  by  the  names 
of  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  &c. 

Day- Coal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
miners  of  .England,  and  the  common  people  who  live 
in  coal-countries,  to  that  feam  or  ftratum  of  the  coal 
which  lies  uppermoft  in  the  earth.  The  fame  vein  or 
ftratum  of  coal  ufually  runs  a  great  way  through  the 
country,  and  dips  and  rifes  in  the  earth  at  different 
places  ;  fo  that  this  upper  ftratum,  or  day- coal,  is,  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  fame  ftratum,  fometimes  near 
the  furface  and  fometimes  many  fathoms  deep.  The 
fubterranean  fires  found  in  fome  of  our  coal-countries 
feed  principally  011  this  coal ;  and  are  nearer  to  or  far¬ 
ther  from  the  furface  as  it  rifes  or  finks. 

DAr-Fly.  See  Ephemeris. 

Djr-Net,  among  fowlers.  See  Net. 

Days  of  Grace ,  are  thofe  granted  by  the  court  at  the 
prayer  of  the  defendant  or  plaintiff,  in  whofe  delay  it  is. 
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Days  of  grace,  in  commerce,  are  a  cirfloftiary  num¬ 
ber  of  days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  See.  after  the  fame  becomes  due.  ' 

Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Britain  ;  ten  in 
Fiance  and  Dantzic  ;  eight  at  Naples ;  fix  at  Venice, 
Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp;  four  at  Franc- 
fort;  five  in  Leipfic;  twelve  at  Hamburg;  fix  in  Por¬ 
tugal;  fourteen  in  Spain;  thirty  in  Genoa,  See. 

In  Britain  the  days  of  grace  are  given  and  taken  as 
a  matter  of  courfe,  the  bill  being  only  paid  on  the  laft 
day :  but  in  other  countries,  where  the  time  is  much 
longer,  it  would  be  reckoned  difhonourable  for  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  bills  are  therefore  paid 
on  the  very  day  they  fall  due. 

Day9 s- Man,  in  the  north  of  England,  an  arbitrator 
©r  perfon  chofen  to  determine  an  affair  in  difpute. 
Intercalary  Days .  See  Intercalary  Days. 
Dnr’s-lVork,  among  feamen,  the  reckoning  or  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fhip’s  courfe  during  24  hours,  or  between 
noon  and  noon,  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonome¬ 
try.  See  Deab- Reckoning. 

DAZE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  our 
miners  to  a  glittering  fort  of  ftone,  which  often  occurs 
in  their  works  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  unprofitable  fub fiance,  is 
one  of  thofe  things  they  call  weeds.  The  word  daze 
takes  in  with  them  every  flone  that  is  hard  and  glit¬ 
tering  ;  and  therefore  it  comprehends  the  whole  genus 
of  the  telangia  or  ftony  nodules,  which  have  the 
flakes  of  talk  in  their  fubftance:  thefe,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  ftony  matter  they  are  bedded  in,  and  their 
own  colour,  give  the  names  of  black  daze,  white,  red, 
and  yellow  daze,  to  thefe  ftones. 

DEACON,  Diaconus,  a  perfon  in  the  loweft  de¬ 
gree  of  holy  orders,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  baptife,  read  in 
the  church,  and  affift  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharilL 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Diaconus,  of  the 
Greek  <r<a*ov«©-,  minifter,  fervant.  Deacons  were  in* 
ftituted  feven  in  number,  by  the  apoftles,  Afts  chap,  vi,. 
which  number  was  retained  a  long  time  in  feveral 
churches.  Their  office  was  to  ferve  in  the  Agapse, 
and  to  diftribute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  communi¬ 
cants.  Another  part  of  the  office  of  deacons,  was  to 
be  a  fort  of  monitors  and  directors  to  the  people  in  the 
exercife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  made  ufe  of  certain  known  forms  of 
words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice  be¬ 
gan.  Whence  they  are  fometimes  called  eirokerukes ; 

“  the  holy  cryers  of  the  church.” 

Deacons  had,  by  licence  and  authority  from  the  bi- 
Ihop,  a  power  to  preach,  to  reconcile  penitents  and 
grant  them  abfolution.,  and  to  reprefent  their  bi/hops 
in  general  councils.  Their  office  out  of  the  church  was 
to  take  care  of  the  neceffitous,  fuch  as  orphans,  wi¬ 
dows,  prifoners,  and  all  the  poor  and  fick  who  had  any 
title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  ; 
to  inquire  into  the  morals  and  convention  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  their  report  thereof  to  the  bi /hop.  Whence, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  bufinefs,  it  was  ufual  to 
have  feveral  deacons  in  the  fame  church. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  it  is  the  deacons  office  to  in- 
cenfe  the  officiating  prieft  or  prelate  ;  to  lay  the  cor¬ 
poral  on  the  altar;  to  receive  the  pattern  or  cup  from 
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at  the  pontifical  mafs,  when  the  bilhop  gives  the  blef-  Deaconef, 
fing,  to  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  to  take  off  the  — 
archbifhop’s  pall  and  lay  it  on  the  altar.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  form  of  ordaining  deacons,  declares  that  it  is 
their  office  to  affift  the  prieft  in  the  diflribution  of  the 
holy  communion  :  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  praftice 
of  the  ancient  church,  they  are  confined  to  the  admi- 
niftering  the  wine  to  the  communicants.  A  deacon  in 
England  is  not  capable  of  any  ecclefiaftical  promotion; 
yet  he  may  be  a  chaplain  to  a  family,  curate  to  a  be- 
neficed  clergyman,  or  le&urer  to  a  parilh-church.  He 
may^  be  ordained  at  23  years  of  age,  anno  cur rente  ; 
but  it  is  exprefsly  provided,  that  the  bilhop  fhall  not 
ordain  the  fame  perfon  a  prieft  and  deacon  in  the  fame 
day.  Deacons,  according  to  St  Paul,  fliould  be  chulle, 
fineere,  and  blamelefs;  neither  great  drinkers,,  nor  gi- 
to  ^  filthy  lucre:  they  ihould  hold  the  myftery  of 
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the  faith  in  a  pure  confidence  ;  and  Ihould  be  well  ap¬ 
proved  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  miniftry.  In 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  deacon’s  office  is  only  to 
take  care  of  the  poor. 

DEACONESS,  a  female  deacon  ;  an  order  of  wo¬ 
men  who  had  their  diftimft  offices  and  fervices  in  the 
primitive  church.  This  office  appears  as  ancient  as  the 
apoftolical  age  ;  for  St  Paul  calls  Phebe  a  fervant  of 
the  church  of  Cenchrea.  The  original  word  is  <?«r. 

anfwerable  to  the  Latin  word  mmijlra .  Ter- 
tullian  calls  them  <vidux,  widows,  becaufe  they  were 
commonly  chofen  out  of  the  widows  of  the  church; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  Epiphanius,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea,  calls  them  irptsfivlifac,  elderly  women, 
becaufe  none  but  fuch  were  ordinarily  taken  into  this 
office.  For,  indeed,  by  fome  ancient  laws,  thefe  four 
qualifications  were  required  in  every  one  that  was  to 
be  admitted  into  this  order.  1.  That  /he  ffiould  be  a 
widow.  2.  That  /he  Ihould  be  a  widow  that  had  born 
children.  3.  A  widow  that  was  but  once  married. 
4.  One  of  a  confiderable  age,  40,  50,  or  60  years  old. 
Though  all  thefe  rules  admitted  of  exceptions.  Con¬ 
cerning  their  ordination,  whether  it  was  always  per* 
formed  by  imposition  of  hands,  the  learned  are  much 
divided  in  their  fentiments.  Baronius  and  Valefius- 
think  they  were  not,  and  make  ao  other  account  of 
them  than  as  mere  lay-perfons.  But  the  author  of  the 
conftitutions,  fpeaking  of  their  ordination,  requires 
the  bilhop  to  ufe  impofition  of  hands,  with  a  form  of 
prayer  which  is  there  recited.  We  are  not,  however,, 
to  imagine,  that  this  ordination  gave  them  any  power 
to  execute  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office.  They 
were  only  to  perform  fome  inferior  fervices  of  the  church,  , 
and  thofe  chiefly  relating  to  the  women  for  whofe  fakes 
they  were  ordained.  One  part  of  their  office  was  to 
affift  the  minifter  at  the  baptizing  of  women,  to  undrefs 
them  for  immerfion,  and  to  drefs  them  again,  that  the: 
whole  ceremony  might  be  performed  with  all'  the  de¬ 
cency  becoming  fo  facred  an  a&ion.  Another  part  of 
their  office  was  to  be  private,  catecliifts  to  the  women* 
catechumens  who  were  preparing  for  baptifm.  They 
were  likewife  to  attend  the  women  that  were  lick  and 
in  diftrefs;  to  minifter  to  martyrs  and  confe/Tors  in 
prifon;  to  attend  the  womens  gate  in  the  church  ;  and, 
laftly,  to  affign  all  women  their  places  in  the  church,. 


I  7  rv  —  !  r  \  ur  cup  rrom  iaiuy,  to  amgn  an  women  their  places  m  the  church,, 

the  iubdeacon,  and  prefent  them  to  the  perfon  officia-  regulate  their  behaviour,  and  prefide  over  the  reft  of 
-  t*°  lncer“e  t^ie  c^°irj  to  receive  the  pax  from  the  the  widows ;  whence  in  fome  canons  they  are  ftyled 
officiating  prelate,  and  carry  it  to  the  fubdeacon;  and  “  govern effes.”  This  order,  which  finee 
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P  on ry  the  I Oth  or  I2th  century  has  been  wholly  laid  afide, 

I  was  not  abohfhed  every  where  at  once,  but  continued 
1  l(*“  in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  in  the  Latin,  and  in 
UT‘  fome  of  the  Latin  churches  longer  than  in  others. 

DEACONRY,  Diaconate,  the  order  or  miniftry 
of  a  deacon  or  deaconefs.  See  Deacon  and  Dea¬ 
coness. 

Deaconry,  Diacotiia ,  is  alfo  a  name  ft  ill  referved 
to  the  chapels  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  feveral  deacons,  in  their  refpe&ive  re- 
fpe&ive  regions  or  quarters. 

To  the  deaconries  were  annexed  a  fort  of  hofpitals 
or  boards  for  the  diftribution  of  alms,  governed  by  the 
regionary  deacons,  called  cardinal  deacons ,  of  whom  there 
were  feven,  anfvvering  to  the  feven  regions,  their  chief 
being  called  the  archdeacon , 

The  hofpital  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  dea¬ 
conry  had  an  adminiftrator  for  the  temporal  concerns, 
called  the  father  of  the  deaconry ,  who  was  fometimes  a 
prieft  and  fometimes  a  layman. 

At  prefent  there  are  are  fourteen  of  thefe  deaconries 
or  hofpitals  at  Rome,  which  are  referved  to  the  car¬ 
dinals.  Du-Cange  gives  us  their  names  :  as,  the  dea¬ 
conry  of  St  Maria  in  the  Broad- way,  the  deaconry  of 
St  Euftachio  near  the  Pantheon,  &c. 

DEAD  LANGUAGES.  Sec  PHILOLOGY,  chap.  111. 

Prefervation  of  Dead  Bodies .  See  Embalming. 

Feajl  of  the  Dead ,  See  Feast  of  the  Dead, 

DEAD-Lights ,  certain  wooden  ports  which  are  made 
to  fallen  into  the  cabin  windows,  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  gufhing  into  the  {hip  in  a  high  fea.  As  they 
are  made  exaClly  to  fit  the  windows,  and  are  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  the  waves,  they  are  always  fixed  in 
on  the  approach  of  a  ftorm,  and  the  glafs  lights  taken 
out,  which  muft  otherwife  be  fhattered  to  pieces  by 
the  furges,  and  fuffer  great  quantities  of  water  to  enter 
the  velfel. 

DEAD-Mens-Eyes,  in  the  fea-language,  a  kind  of 
blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  but  no  fheevers, 
whereby  the  fhrowds  are  fattened  to  the  chains  ;  the 
crow-feet  reeve  alfo  through  thefe  holes  :  and,  in  fome 
ftiips,  the  main-ftays  are  fet  tight  in  them  ;  but  then 
they  have  only  one  hole,  through  which  the  lanyards 
are  patted  feveral  times  *  SeePlate  GLXV. 

Dead’s  Part,  See  Law,  N°clxxxi.  6. 

Dead- Reckoning,  in  navigation,  the  judgment  or 
cflimation  which  is  made  of  the  place  where  a  fhip  is 
fituated;  without  any  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies.  It  is  difeovered  by  keeping  an  account  of  the  di- 
ftance  Ihe  has  run  by  the  log,  and  of  her  courfe  fleered 
by  the  compafs  ;  and  by  rectifying  thefe  data  by  the 
ufual  allowances  for  drift,  lee-way,  &c.  according  to  the 
*  {hip’s  known  trim.  This  reckoning,  however,  is  always 
to  be  correfted,  as-  often  as  any  good  obfervation  of 
the  fnn  can  be  obtained. 

DsAD-Sea,  in  geography,  a  lake  of  Judea,  into  which 
the  river  Jordan  difcharges  itfelf;  being  about  70  miles 
long  and  20  broad.  See  Asph altites. 

DEAD-Tops,  a  difeafe  incident  to  young  trees-,  and 
cured  by  cutting  off  the  dead  parts  clofe  to  the  next 
good  twig  or  fhoot,  and  claying  them  over  as  in 
^  grafting. 

Dead- Water,  at  fca,  the  eddy- water  juft  aftern  of 
a  fhip  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  does  not  pafs  away  fo  fwift 
as  the  water  running  by  her  fides  does.  They  fay  that 


a  fhip  makes  much  dead-water  when  fhe  has  a  great  Bradly- 
eddy  following  her  ftern.  Carrot, 

DEADLY-carrot.  See  Thapsia.  DeJneO 

Deadly-  Feud,  in  Englifh  law-books,  a  profefiion  of  t  -  ^ .  » 

irreconcileable  enmity,  till  a  perfon  is  revenged  by  the 
death  of  his  enemy.  The  word  feud  is  derived  from 
the  German  Fehd;  which,  as  Hottoman  obferves,  lig- 
nifies  modo  helium,  modo  capitales  inhnicUias  *,  Such  *  see  Few?. 
enmity  and  revenge  was  allowed  by  law  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  viz.  If  any  man  was  killed,  and  a  pecu¬ 
niary  fatisfaClion  was  not  made  to  the  kindred,  it  was 
lawful  for  them  to  take  up  arms  and  revenge  themfelves 
on  the  murderer  :  which  was  called  deadly  feud.  And 
this  probably  was  the  original  of  an  Appeal. 

DEAFNESS,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  wants  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  ;  or  the  difeafe  of  the  ear,  which  pre¬ 
vents  its  due  reception  of  founds.  See  Medicine- 
Index, 

Deafnefs  generally  arifes  either  from  an  obftruClion 
or  a  compreffion  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  or  from  fome 
colleClion  of  matter  in  the  cavities  of  the  inner  ear;  or 
from  the  auditory  paflage  being  flopped  up  by  fome 
hardened  excrement ;  or,  laftly,  from  fome  excrefcence, 
a  fwelling  of  the  glands,  or  fome  foreign  body  intro¬ 
duced  within  it. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  being  able 
to  learn  any  language,  at  leafl  in  the  common  way. 

However,  as  the  eyes  in  fome  meafure  ferve  them  for 
ears,  they  may  underftand  what  is  faid  by  the  motion 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.  of  the  fpeaker ;  and  even 
accuftom  themfelves  to  move  their  own,  as  they  fee 
other  people  do,  and  by  this  means  learn  to  fpeak. — 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentle-* 
men  born  deaf  to  know  what  was  faid  to  them,  and  to 
return  pertinent  anfwers.  Digby  gives  us  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  fame  within  his  own  knowledge  ;  and 
there  was  a  Swifs  phyfician  lately  living  at  Amfterdam,. 
one  John  Conrad  Amman,  who  eiFeCted  the  fame  in 
feveral  children  born  deaf  with  furprifing  fuceefs.  He 
has  reduced  the  thing  to  a  fixed  ait  or  method,  which- 
he  has  published  in  his  Surdus  Loquens,  Amflelod.  1692,- 
and  de  Loquela,  ibid.  1700. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  312.  we  have  an  account  by 
Mr  Waller,  R.  S.  Seer,  of  a  man  and  his  fitter,  eacR 
about  50  years  old,  born  in  the  fame  town  with  Mr 
Waller,  who  had  neither  of  them  the  leaft  fenfe  of 
hearing  ;  yet  both  of  them  knew,  by  the  motion  of  the 
lips  only,  whatever  was  faid  to  them,  and  would  anfwer 
pertinently  to  the  queftion  propofed.  It  feems  they 
could  both  hear  and  fpeak  when  children,  but  loft  their 
fenfe  afterwards ;  whence  they  retained  their  fpeech*, 
which,  though  uncouth,  was  yet  intelligible. 

Such  another  inftance  is  that  of  Mr  Goddy’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  minifter  of  St  Gervais  in  Geneva,  related  by  Bi- 
ftiop  Burnet.  u  At  two  years  old  they  perceived  fhe 
had  loft  her  hearing;  and  ever  fince,  though  fhe  hears 
great  noifes*  yet  hears  nothing  of  what  is  faid  to  her. 

But  by  obferving  the  motions  of  the  mouth  and  lips  ofF 
others,  fhe  acquired  fo  many  words,  that  out  of  thefe 
fhe  has  formed  a  fort  of  jargon,  in  which  fhe  can  hold 
converfation  whole  days  with  thofe  that  can  fpeak  her- 
language.  She  knows  nothing  that  is  faid  to  her  un¬ 
less  fhe  fee  the  motion  of  their  mouths  that  fpeak  tp< 
her,  fo  that  in  the  night  they  are  obliged  to  light 
candles  to  fpeak  to  her.  One  thing  will  appear  the 

itrangeil1 


Deal, 

Bean. 


*  See  fur¬ 
ther  the 
article 
Xtumbnfs. 
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flrangeft  part  of  the  whole  narration  :  fhe  has  a  filler, 
with  whom  fhe '  has  pra£lifed  her  language  more  than 
with  any  body  elfe  ;  and  in  the  night,  by  laying  her 
hand  on  her  filler’s  mouth,  Ihe  can  perceive  by  that 
what  fhe  faith,  and  fo  can  difeourfe  with  her  in  the 
dark.”  Burn.  Let.  IV.  p.  248 *. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  deaf  perfons,  and  feveral  others 
thick  of  hearing,  hear  better  and  more  eafily  if  a  loud 
noife  be  raifed  at  the  time  when  you  fpeak  to  them : 
which  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  tenfion  of  the 
ear-drum  011  that  occafion.  Dr  Wallis  mentions  a  deaf 
woman,  who  if  a  drum  were  beat  in  the  room  could 
hear  any  thing  very  clearly  ;  fo  that  her  hulband  hired 
a  drummer  for  a  fervant,  that  by  this  means  he  might 
hold  converfation  with  his  wife.  The  fame  author 
mentions  another,  who,  living  near  a  fteeple,  could 
always  hear  very  well  if  there  was  a  ringing  of  three  or 
four  bells,  but  never  elfe. 

DEAL,  a  thin  kind  of  fir-planks,  of  great  ufe  in 
carpentry.  They  are  formed  by  fawing  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  into  a  great  many  longitudinal  divifions,  of  more 
or  lefs  thicknefs  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve. 

A  very  good  method  of  feafoning  planks  of  deal  and 
fir  is  to  throw  them  into  fait  water  as  foon  as  they  are 
fawed  ;  and  keep  them  there  three  or  four  days,  fre¬ 
quently  turning  them.  In  this  cafe  they  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  much  harder,  by^drying  afterwards  in  the  air 
and  fun  :  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  method  yet 
known,  will  preferve  them  from  fhrinking. 

Rods  of  deal  expand  laterally,  or  crofs  the  grain,  in 
moift  weather,  and  contrail  again  in  dry  ;  and  thence 
have  been  found  to  make  an  ufeful  hygrometer. 

Deal,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  lying  between 
Dover  and  Sandwich,  in  E.  Long.  I.  30.  N.  Lat.  51. 
16.  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lola  of  Nennius,  and  is  fi- 
tuated  on  a  flat  and  level  coaft.  This  town,  according 
to  Dr  Campbell,  juftifies  an  obfervation  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  fituations  of  this  kind,  viz.  that  they  are 
lefs  liable  than  others  to  be  injured  by  the  fea.  The 
town  of  Deal,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  except 
it  maybe  the  fea’s  fhrinking  a  little  from  it,  is  in  much 
the  fame  condition  in  which  it  ever  was,  even  from  the 
earlieft  accounts.  The  learned  Dr  Halley  has  proved, 
Mifcellanea  Curiofa ,  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  that  Julius  Ciefar 
landed  here,  Augufl  26th,  the  year  before  the  coming 
of  Chrifl  55. — The  great  conveniency  of  landing  has 
been  of  infinite  fervice.  to  the  place  ;  fo  that  it  is  large 
and  populous,  divided  into  the  upper  and  lowrer  towns, 
adorned  with  many  fair  buildings,  and  is  in  effe6l  the 
principal  place  on  the  Downs. 

DEAN,  an  ecclefiaflical  dignitary  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  chinches,  and  head  of  the  chapter. 

Rural  Dean ,  called  alfo  Arch-prejbyter ,  originally 
exercifed  jurifdi&ion  over  ten  churches  in  the  country, 
-and  afterwards  became  only  the  bifhop’s  fubflitute,  to 
grant  letters  of  adminiflration,  probate  of  wills,  &c.  ; 
to  convocate  the  clergy;  and  to  iignify  to  them  fome- 
times  by  letters  the  bifhop’s  w  ill,  and  to  give  indu&ion 
to  the  archdeacon.  Their  office  is  now  loft  in  that  of 
the  archdeacons  and  chancellors. 

Dean  of  a  Monaflery ,  v/as  a  fuperior  eflabli filed  un¬ 
der  the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  taking  care  of  ten  monks; 
whence  he  was  called  decanus. 

Dsan  and  Chapter ,  are  the  council  of  the  bifhop,  to 


affifl  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  alfo 
in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  fee.  When  the  rell  of 
the  clergy  were  fettled  in  the  feveral  parifhes  of  each 
diocefe,  thefe  were  referved  for  the  celebration  of  di¬ 
vine  fervice  in  the  bifhop’s  own  cathedral ;  and  the  chief 
of  them,  who  prefided  over  the  reft,  obtained  the  name, 
of  dtcanus  or  dcan>  being  probably  at  firft  appointed  to 
ftiperiutend  ten  canons  or  prebendaries. 

All  ancient  deans  are  defied  by  the  chapter  by  conge 
d'efdre  from  the  king,  and  letteis  miflive  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bifhop3  ;  but  in  thofe 
chapters  that  were  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the 
fpoils  of  the  diffolved  monafteries,  the  deanery  is  dona¬ 
tive,  and  the  inftallation  merely  by  the  king’s  letters 
patent.  The  chapter,  confifting  of  canons  or  preben¬ 
daries,  are  fometimes  appointed  by  the  king,  fome- 
times  by  the  bifhop,  and  fometimes  ele&ed  by  each 
other. 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal  ele&ors  of  a 
bifhop.  The  biihop  is  their  ordinary  and  immediate 
fuperior  ;  and  has,  generally  fpeaking,  the  power  of 
viliting  them,  and  corre&ing  their  excefles  and  enor¬ 
mities.  They  had  alfo  a  check  on  the  bifhop  at  com¬ 
mon  lavv  ;  for  till  the  flatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  his 
grant  or  leafe  would  not  have  bound  his  fueceffors,  un- 
lefs  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  • 

Dean  of  Guild.  See  Law,  N  clviii.  11. 

DEANERY,  the  office  of  a  dean. — Deaneries  and 
prebends  may  become  void,  like  a  bifhopric,  by  death, 
by  deprivation,  or  by  refignation  either  to  the  king  or 
bifhop.  If  a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other  fpiritual  per- 
fon,  be  made  a  bifhop,  all  the  preferments  of  which  he 
was  before  poffeffed  are  void  ;  and  the  king  may  pre- 
fent  to  them  in  right  of  his  prerogative  royal.  But 
they  are  not  void  by  the  ele6lion,  but  only  by  the  con- 
fecration. 

DEATH,  is  generally  confidered  as  the  feparation 
of  the  foul  from  the  body;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  op- 
pofed  to  life,  which  confifts  in  the  union  thereof. 

Pliyficians  ufually  define  death  by  a  total  floppage  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  ceffation  of  the  animal 
and  vital  fun 61  ions  confequent  thereon;  as  refpiration, 
fenfation,  8c c. 

An  animal  body,  by  the  a6lions  infeparable  from 
life,  undergoes  a  continual  change.  Its  fmalleft  fibres 
become  rigid ;  its  minute  veffels  grow  into  folid  fibres 
no  longer  pervious  to  the  fluids  ;  its  greater  veffels 
grow  hard  and  narrow  ;  and  every  thing  becomes  con- 
tra6led,  clofed,  and  bound  up  :  whence  the  drynefs, 
immobility,  and  extenuation,  obferved  in  old  age.  By 
fiich  means  the  offices  of  the  minuter  veffels  are  de- 
ftroyed  ;  the  humours  ftagnate,  harden,  and  at  length 
coalefce  with  the  folids.  Thus  are  the  fubtilift  fluids 
in  the  body  intercepted  and  loft,  the  conco6lion  weak¬ 
ened,  and  the  reparation  prevented;  only  the  coarfer 
juices  continue  to  run  fiowly  through  the  greater  vef¬ 
fels,  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  after  the  animal  func¬ 
tions  are  deftroyed.  At  length,  in  the  procefs  of  thefe 
changes,  death  itfelf  becomes  inevitable,  as  the  necefi 
fary  confequence  of  life.  But  it  is  rare  that  life  is  thus 
long  protradled,  or  that  death  fucceeds  merely  from 
the  decays  and  impairment  of  old  age.  Difeafes,  a 
long  and  horrid  train,  cut  the  work  fhort. 

The  figns  of  death  are  in  many  cafes  very  uncertain. 
If  we  coufult  what  Wiuflow  or  Bruchier  have  faid  on 
t  this 
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this  fubjcft,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  between  life 
and  death  the  {hade  is  fo  very  un  diftinguifh  able,  that 
even  all  the  powers  of  art  can  fcarcely ‘determine  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the 
vifage,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  fupplenefs  of  the 
joints,  aie  but  uncertain  figns  of  life  Hill  fub lifting  5 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  palenefs  of  the  complexion, 
the  coldnefs  of  the  body,  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  the  ceffation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total  infenfi- 
bility  of  the  parts,  are  but  uncertain  marks  of  death  be¬ 
gun.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  with  regard  to  the 
pulfe  and  breathing ;  thefe  motions  are  often  fo  kept 
under,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  perceive  them.  By  bring¬ 
ing  a  looking- glafs  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  peifon 
fuppofed  to  be  dead,  people  often  expeft  to  find  whether 
he  breathes  or  not.  But  this  is  a  very  uncertain  expe¬ 
riment  :  the  glafs  is  frequently  fullied  by  the  vapour 
of  the  dead  maids  body  ;  and  often  the  perfon  is  ftill 
alive,  though  the  glafs  is  no  way  tarnifhed.  In  the 
fame  manner,  neither  burning  nor  fcarifying,  neither 
noifes  in  the  ears  nor  pungent  fpirits  applied  to  the  no- 
iirila,  give  certain  figns  of  the  difeonti nuance  of  life  ; 
and  there  are  many  infiances  of  perfons  who  have  endu¬ 
red  them  all,  and  afterwards  recovered  without  any  ex¬ 
ternal  afiifiance,  to  the  afioniflimeiit  of  the  fpeftators. 
This  ought  to  be  a  caution  againft  hafty  burials,  efpe- 
cially  in  cafes  of  fudden  death,  drowning,  &c. 

Death  in  Law.  In  law,  there  is  a  natural  death 
and  a  civil  death  :  natural,  where  nature  itfelf  expires; 
civil,  where  a  perfon  is  not  actually  dead,  but  adjudged 
fo  by  law.  Thus,  if  any  perfon,  for  wliofe  life  an  eftate 
is  granted,  remains  beyond  fea,  or  is  otherwife  abfent, 
feven  years,  and  no  proof  made  of  his  being  alive,  he 
fhall  be  accounted  naturally  dead. 

Brothers  of  Death ,  a  denomination  ufually  given  to 
the  religious  of  the  order  of  St  Paul,  the  firft  hermit. 
They  are  called  brothers  of  death,  fratres  a  morte ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  figure  of  a  death's  head,  which  they  were 
always  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetu¬ 
ally  before  them  the  thoughts  of  death.  This  order, 
by  its  conflitutiuns  made  in  1 620,  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  efiablifhed  long  before  Pope  Paul  V.  Louis  XIII. 
in  1621,  permitted  them  to  fettle  in  France.  The  or¬ 
der  was  probably  fupprefied  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

Law  of  Deathbed.  See  Law,  N°clxxxi.  58  —  41. 

Death- V/atch,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  little  infeft  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  ticking  noife,  like  the  beat  of  a  watch,  which 
the  vulgar  have  long  taken  for  a  prefage  of  death  in 
the  family  where  it  is- heard :  whence  it  is  alio  called 
pcdiculus,  fati dicus,  m ortifaga ,  p ulfato rius ,  &c. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  death-wratclies.  Of  the  firft 
we  have  a  good  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  by  Mr  Al¬ 
len.  It  is  a  fmall  beetle,  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  fpotted  ;  having  pellucid  wings  under 
the  vagina,  a  large  cap  or  helmet  on  the  head,  and 
two  antennas  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and 
doing  the  office  of  probofeides.  The  part  it  beats 
withal,  he  obferved,  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  face, 
which  he  choofes  to  call  the  upper-lip,  the  mouth  being 
prot rafted  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  underneath  out 
of  view. 

^  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Derhnm;  with  this 
difference,  that  inftead  of  ticking  with  the  upper-lip, 
he  obferved  the  infect  to  draw  back  its  mouth,  and 
beat  with  its  forehead.  That  author  had  two  death- 


watches,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  kept  alive  in  Death, 
a  box  feveral  months;  and  could  bring  one  of  them  to  Debenture, 
beat  whenever  he  pleafed,  by  imitating  its  beating.  r  *  '  ^ 

By  this  ticking  noife  he  could  frequently  invite  the  male 
to  get  up  upon  the  other  in  the  way  of  coition.  When- 
the  male  found  he  got  up  in  vain,  he  would  get  off  a- 
gain,  beat  very  eagerly,  and  then  up  again  :  Whence 
the  ingenious  author  concludes  thofe  pulfations  to  be 
the  way  whereby  thefe  infefts  woo  one  another,  and 
find  out  and  invite  each  other  to  copulation. 

The  fecond  kind  of  death-watch  is  an  infeft  in  ap¬ 
pearance  quite  different  from  the  firft.  The  former* 
only  beats  feven  or  eight  ftrokes  at  a  time,  and  quicker ; 
the  latter  will  beat  fome  hours  together  without  inter- 
miffion;  and  his  ftrokes  are  more  leifurely,  and  like  the 
beat  of  a  watch.  This  latter  is  a  fmall  greyifii  infeft, 
much  like  a  loufe  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  lioufe  in  the 
fummer-montlis  :  it  is  very  nimble  in  running  to  fhel- 
ter,  and  fhy  of  beating  when  difturbed ;  but  will  beat 
very  freely  before  you,  and  alfo  anfwer  the  beating,  if- 
you  can  view  it  without  giving  it  difturbance,  or  (ba¬ 
king  the  place  where  it  lies,  & c.  The  author  cannot- 
fay  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  thing,  but  lie  never 
heard  their  noife  except  in  or  near  paper.  As  to  their 
noife,  the  fame  perfon  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  made 
by  their  heads,  or  rather  fnouts,  againft  the  paper  ;  or 
whether  it  be  not  made  after  fome  fuch' maimer  as 
grafhoppers  and  crickets  make  their  noife.  He  in¬ 
clines  to  the  former  opinion.  The  reafon  of  his  doubt 
is,  that  he  obferved  the  animal’s  body  to  {hake  and 
give  a  jerk  at  every  beat,  but  could  fcarce  perceive  any 
part  of  its  body  to  touch  the  paper.  But  its  body 
is  fo  fmall  and  near  the  paper,  and  its  motion  in  tick¬ 
ing  fo  quick,  that  he  thinks  it  might  be,  yet  he  not  per¬ 
ceive  it.  The  ticking,  as  in  the  other,  he  judges  to 
be  a  wooing  aft;  as  having  obferved  another,  after  much 
beating,  come  and  make  offers  to  the  beating  infeft, . 
who,  after  fome  offers,  left  off  beating,  and  got  upon- 
the  back  of  the  other.  When  they  were  joined,  he 
left  off'  again  ;  and  they  continued  fome  hours  joined 
tail  to  tail,  like  dog  and  bitch  in  coition.  Whether 
this  infeft  changes  its  fhape  and  becomes  another  ani¬ 
mal  or  not,  he  cannot  fay  ;  though  lie  lias  fome  eaufe 
to  fufpeft  that  it  becomes  a  fort  of  fly.  It  is  at  firft  a 
minute  white  egg,  much  fmalkr  than  the  nits  of  lice ; 
though  the  infeft  is  near  as  big  as  a  loufe.  In  March? 
it  is  hatched,  and  creeps  about  with  its  fhcll  on.  When 
it  firft  leaves  its  (hell,  it  is  even  fmallerthan  its  egg  5 
though  that  be  fearce  difcernible  without  a  microfcopcr 
In  this  ftate  it  is  perfeftly  like  the  mites  in  cheefe.. 

From  the  mite-ftate  they  grow  gradually  to  their  ma-, 
ture  perfect  ftate.  When  they  become  like  the  old 
ones,  they  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  but  run  about  much* 
more  fwiftly  than  before. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  of  trade  ufed  at  the-  cuftom- 
houfe  for  a  kind  of  certificate  figned  by  the  officers  of 
the  cuftcms,  which  intitlos  a  merchant  exporting  goods, 
to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  draw-back.  All  mer- 
chandifes  that  are  de figned  to  be  taken  011  board  for 
that  voyage  being  entered  and  ihipped,  and  the  fiii>> 
being  regularly  cleared  out,  and  failed  out  of  port  on 
her  intended  voyage,  debentures  may  be  made  out> 
from  the  exporter’s  entties,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
drawbacks,  allowances,  bounties,  or  premiums;  which* 

debentures 
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debenture  debentures  for  foreign  goods  are  to  be  paid  within  one 
-  A  month  after  demand.  And  in  making  out  thefe  de- 
.  eca  c*  bentures,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  every  piece  of  vel¬ 
lum,  parchment,  or  paper,  containing  any  debenture 
for  drawing  back  cudoms  or  duties,  mud,  before  wri¬ 
ting,  be  damped,  and  pay  a  duty  of  8d. 

The  forms  of  debentures  vary  according  to  the  mer- 
clrandife  exported.  In  the  execution  of  debentures 
for  tobacco,  it  mud  be  particularly  obferved,  1.  That 
debentures  for  the  fame  quantity  may  be  made  on  one 
or  more  parchments.  2.  That  the  exporter’s  oath  mud 
be  printed,  fpecifying  whether  he  acts  for  himfelf  or  on 
coir4mifiion.  3.  If  exported  to  any  other  foreign  ports 
than  Ireland,  the  word  Ireland  mud  be  added  to  the 
oath  after  Great  Britain.  4.  That  as  no  tobacco  may 
be  confumed  on  board  of  fhips  of  war  in  Europe  but 
what  has  paid  full  duties,  and  been  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain,  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  for  to¬ 
bacco  exported  in  any  man  of  war.  5.  That  the  eight 
pounds  per  hogfhead  of  350  pounds,  or  more,  allowed 
for  draught  at  importation,  mud  not  be  deduced  on 
exportation.  6.  That  debentures  for  tobacco  exported 
to  Ireland  mud  not  be  paid  till  a  certificate  be  pro¬ 
duced,  tedifying  the  landing  thereof.  7.  That  no 
perfons  may  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  fuch  as  are 
permitted  to  fwear  to  debentures  for  other  goods.  In 
debentures  for  all  other  foreign  goods,  no  perfon  may 
be  admitted  to  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  the  true 
exporter,  either  as  a  proprietor,  or  who,  being  employed 
by  commifiion,  is  concerned  in  the  direction  of  the 
voyage.  All  kinds  of  debentures,  before  delivered  or 
paid  to  the  exporters,  are  entered  into  a  feparate  book 
kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  cudoms. 

DEBITA  fundi.  See  Law,  N°clxvi.  1. 

Debita  FruBuum.  See  Law,  N°  clxx.  17* 

DEBILITY,  among  phyficians,  a  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  occafioning  oftentimes  weaknefies  and  faint - 
•ings. 

DEBIR*(anc.  geog.),  a  facerdotal  city  of  Paledine, 
near  Hebron  ;  but  neither  didance,  nor  point  of  the 
>compafs  on  which  it  lies,  can  be  determined.  It  was 
anciently  called  Kariath-fepher  or  Kirjath-fepher ,  and 
Kirjdth-fanna  (Jofhua).— Another  Debir  in  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  beyond  Jordan. 

DEBRECHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  a- 
bout  77  miles  ead  of  Buda.  E.  Long.  21.  10.  N.  Lat. 

47.  45. 

DEBRUIZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
Englifh,  by  which  is  intimated  the  grievous  redraint 
#  of  any  animal,  debarred  of  its  natural  freedom,  by  any 

of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it. 

DEBT,  in  law,  any  thing  due  to  another,  whether 
it  be  money,  goods,  or  fervices;  or  the  aCtion  brought 
for  recovering  the  fame. 

National  Debt.  See  Funds  and  National  Debt. 

DEBTOR,  a  perfon  who  owes  any  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  creditor,  which  13  he  to 
whom  the  debt  is  owing. 

Debtor,  in  merchants  accounts.  See  Book¬ 
keeping. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  with  ten 
fides  and  ten  angles. 

DECADE,  a  word  ufed  by  fome  old  writers  for 
the  number  ten,  and  decades  for  an  enumeration  by 


tens.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  decas,  which  Decagyn;, 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  of  the  fame  import.  ii 
The  word  has  been  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
number  of  books,  q.  d.  decades, .  into  which  the  Roman  y 
Hidory  of  Titus  Livius  is  divided.  Hence  alfo  came 
decadal  arithmetic,  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  &c. 

DECAGYNIA  (from  ten ,  and  yw*  a  woman'), 
the  name  of  an  order,  or  fecondary  divifion,  in  the  clafs 
decandria,  of  the  fexual  method,  confiding  of  plants 
whofe  flowers  are  furnifhed  with  ten  damina  and  the 
fame  number  of  dyles  ;  which  lad  are  confidered  by 
Linnaeus  and  the  fexualids  as  the  female  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration  in  plants.  Neurada  and  American  night- 
ftiade  furnifh  examples. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  precepts  orcommandmenta 
delivered  by  God  to  Mofes,  after  engraving  them  on 
two  tables  of  done. 

The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence,  call  thefe  com¬ 
mandments  the  ten  words ,  from  whence  they  had  af¬ 
terwards  the  name  of  decalogue:  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  they  joined  the  firfb  and  fecoud  into  one,  and  divided 
the  lad  into  two.  They  nnderdand  that  againft  deal¬ 
ing  to  relate  to  the  dealing  of  men,  or  kidnapping ; 
alleging,  that  the  dealing  one  another’s  goods  or  pro¬ 
perty  is  forbidden  in  the  lad  commandment. 

The  emperor  Julian  objected  to  the  decalogue,  that 
the  precepts  it  contained  (thole  only  excepted  which 
concern  the  worfhip  of  falfe  gods,  and  the  obfervation 
of  the  fabbath )  were  already  fo  familiar  to  all  nations, 
and  fo  univerfally  received,  that  they  were  unworthy, 
for  that  very  reafon,  to  be  delivered,  by  fo  great  a  le- 
giflator,  to  fo  peculiar  a  people.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  druck  the  fecond  commandment  quite  out  of  the 
decalogue  ;  and  to  make  their  number  complete,  hath 
fplit  the#  tenth  into  two  :  The  reafon  of  which  may  be 
eaiily  conceived. 

DECAN,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  peninfula  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bifnagar,  on  the  wed  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
noith  by  Mogul!  flan,  and  on  the  ead  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  feparate  it  from  Golconda. 

DECANDRIA  (J«**  ten ,  and  a  hujband ), 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  clafs,  comprehending  thofe  herma¬ 
phrodite  plants  which  bear  flowers  with  ten  damina. 

See  Botany,  p.  430. 

DECANTATION,  among  chemids,  &c.  the  gent¬ 
ly  pouring  off  a  liquor  from  its  faeces,  by  inclining  the 
lip  or  canthus  of  the  veflel;  whence  the  name. 

DECAN  US,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who 
prefided  over  the  other  ten  officers,  and  was  head  of 
the  contubernium,  or  ferjeant  of  a  file  of  foldiers. 

DECAPO  LIS  (anc  geog.),  a  diflridt  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan,  almod  all  of  it  belonging  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
naffeh  ;  before  the  captivity,  called  Bethfan;  but  after 
occupied  by  heathens,  who  could  not  be  driven  out.  It 
comprifed,  as  the  name  denotes,  ten  principal  cities  on 
the  other  fide  the  Jordan,  if  we  except  Scythopolis,  which 
dood  on  this  fide,  but  its  territory  011  the  other. 

DECAPROTI,  decemprimi,  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  officers  for  gathering  the  tributes  and  taxes. 

The  decaproti  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead, 
or  to  anfwer  to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  parts  of 
fuch  as  died  out  of  their  own  edates. 

DECASPERMUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  # 
monogyr.ia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 
c  plants. 
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3  ;a(lyle  plants. 
1  li  .  quefid 
llmvIri;  petals. 


The  calyx  is  a  turbinated  perianthium,  quin 
at  the  apex.  The  corolla  lias  five  roundifti 
The  llamiua  are  many  filiform  filaments,  a 
little  fiiorter  than  the  corolla.  The  periearpium  is  a 
dry,  globular,  decemlocular  berry,  with  folitary  egg- 
fhaped  feeds. 

DECASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a  build¬ 
ing  with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in  front,  as  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was. 

DECEIT,  in  law,  a  fubtle  trick  or  device,  to  which 
may  be  added  all  manner  of  craft  and  collufion,  or  un¬ 
derhand  practice,  ufed  to  defraud  another,  by  any 
means  whatever. 

DECEMBER,  the  laft  month  of  the  year,  wherein 
the  fun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the 
winter  folftice.. 

In  Romulus’s  year,  December  was  the  tenth  month, 
whence  the  name,  viz.  from  decern  “  ten;”  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  began  their  year  in  March. 

The  month  of  December  was  under  the  prote&ion 
of  Vella.  Romulus  afiigned  it  30  days,  Numa  redu¬ 
ced  it  to  29,  which  Julius  Csefar  increafed  to  31. 

Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  month  was 
called,  by  way  of  flattery,  Amazonius ,  in  honour  of  a 
courtefan  whom  that  prince  paflionately  loved,  and  had 
got  painted  like  an  Amazon  ;  but  it  only  kept  the 
name  during  that  emperors  life. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  month  they  had  the  juveniles 
ludi;  and  the  country  people  kept  the  feafl  of  the 
goddefs  Vacuna  in  the  fields,  having  then  gathered  in 
their  fruits  and  fown  their  corn  ;  whence  feems  to  be 
derived  our  popular  feftival  called  harvejl-home. 

DECEM  PAGI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Belgica: 
Now  Dieufe ,  in  Lorrain,  on  the  rivulet  Seille  or  Selna, 
near  the  lake  Lindre,  about  feven  German  miles  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Nancy. 

DECEMPEDA,  Aix«iroi/c,  ien-feet  red ,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  the  ancients  in  meafuring. 

The  decempeda  was  a  rule  or  rod  divided  into  ten 
feet  ;  whence  its  name,  from  decern  “  ten,”  and  pes, 
pedis,  “foot.”  The  foot  was  fubdivided  into  twelve 
inches,  and  each  inch  into  ten  digits.  The  decempe¬ 
da  was  ufed  both  in  meafuring  of  land,  like  the  chain 
among  us  ;  and  by  archite&s  to  give  the  proper  dimen- 
fions  and  proportions  to  the  parts  of  their  buildings, 
which  ufe  it  ftill  retains.  Horace,  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  bla¬ 
ming  the  magnificence ‘and  delicacy  of  the  buildings  of 
his  time,  obferves,  that  it  was  otherwife  in  the  times 
of  Romulus  and  Cato ;  that  in  the  houfes  of  private 
perfons  there  were  not  then  known  any  porticoes  mea- 
fured  out  with  the  decempeda,  nor  turned  to  the  north 
to  take  the  cool  air. 

DECEMVIRI,  ten  magiftrates  of  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity  among  the  Romans.  The  privileges  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians  raifed  diflatisfadlion  among  the  plebeians ;  who, 
though  freed  from  the  power  of  the  Taiquins,  ftill  faw 
that  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  depended  upon  the 
will  and  caprice  of  their  fuperiors,  without  any  writ¬ 
ten  ftatute  to  direct  them,  and  convince  them  that 
they  were  governed  with  equity  and  impaitiahty.  The 
tribunes  complained  to  the  fenate,  and  demanded  that 
a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for  the  ufe  and  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Roman  people.  This  petition  was  complied 
with  ;  and  three  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Athens  and 
all  the  other  Grecian  Hates,  to  colled  the  laws  of  So- 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  commifiioners  it  was  univer- 
faliy  agreed,  that  ten  new  magiftrates  called  Decemviri , 
fnould  be  ele&ed  from  the  fenate  to  put  the  projedl 
into  execution.  Their  power  was  abfolute,  all  other 
offices  ceafed  after  their  ele£lion,  and  they  prefided 
over  the  city  with  regal  authority.  They  were  invefo 
ed  with  the  badges  of  the  conful,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  they  fucceeded  by  turns  ;  and  only  one  was 
preceded  by  the  fafees,  and  had  the  power  of  affem- 
bling  the  fenate  and  confirming  decrees.  The  firft  de¬ 
cemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T.  Genutius,  P.  Sex¬ 
tus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julius,  A.  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpi- 
tius,  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus,  Sp.  Pofthumius,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  302.  Under  them  the  laws  winch  had 
been  expofed  to  public  view,  that  every  citizen  might 
fpeak  his  fentiments,  were  publicly  approved  of  ascon- 
ftitutional,  and  ratified  by  the  priefts  and  augurs  in  the 
molt  folemn  and  religious  manner.  They  were  ten  in 
number,  and  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs;  two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  leges  duodecim  tabularum ,  and  leges  decemvir  a- 
les.  The  decemviral  power,  which  was  beheld  by  all  ranks 
of  people  with  the  greateft  fatisfadtion,  was  continued; 
but  in  the  third  year  after  their  creation  the  decemvirs 
became  odious  on  account  of  their  tyranny,  and  the 
attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to  ravilh  Virginia  totally  abo- 
lifhed  the  office.  The  people  were  fo  exafperated 
againft  them,  that  they  demanded  them  from  the  fe¬ 
nate  to  burn  them  alive.  Confnls  were  again  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  tranquillity  re-eftabliflied  in  the  Rate.— There 
were  other  officers  in  Rome  called  decemvirs,  who 
were  originally  appointed  in  the  abfence  of  the  prae- 
tor  to  adminifter  juftice.  Their  appointment  became 
afterwards  ncceffary,  and  they  generally  affifted  at 
fales  called  fubhajlationes ,  becaufe  a  fpear,  hajla,  was 
fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where  the  goods  were 
expofed  to  fale.  They  were  called  decemviri  litibus  ju - 
dicandis .  The  officers  whom  Tavquin  appointed  to 
guard  the  Sibylline  books  were  alfo  called  decemviri . 
They  were  originally  two  in  number,  called  duumviri , 
till  the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their  number  was  in¬ 
creafed  to  ten,  live  of  which  were  chofen  from  the 
plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla  increafed 
their  number  to  fifteen,  called  quindecemvirs . 

DECENNALIA,  ancient  Roman  feftivals,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 
with  facrifices,  games,  and  largeffes  for  the  people. 
The  emperor  Auguftus  firft  inftiiuted  thefe  folemnities, 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  fuccefFors.  At  the 
fame  time  the  people  offered  up  vows  for  the  emperor, 
and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  empiie  ;  which  were  there¬ 
fore  called  vota  decennalia .  Auguftus’s  view  in  efta- 
blifhing  the  decennalia  was  to  preferve  the  empire  and 
the  fovereign  power  without  offence  or  rellraint  to  the 
people.  For  during  the  celebration  of  this  feaft,  that 
prince  ufed  to  furrender  up  all  his  authority  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  ;  who,  filled  with  joy,  and  charmed 
with  the  goodnefs  of  Auguftus,  immediately  delivered 
it  him  back  again. 

DECHALES  (Claudius  Francis  Milliet),  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mathematician,  mechanic,  and  attronomer,  de¬ 
fended  from  a  noble  family,  and' bom  at  Chamberry 
in  1611.  His  principal  performances  are  an  edition  of 
Euclid’s  elements  of  geometry,  in  which  the  unlerviee- 
4T  *  able 
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Deciates  able  prop  ofitions  are  reje&ed,  and  the  ufes  of  thofe  re- 
Pecrus  tained>  annexed  ;  a  difcourfe  on  fortification  ;  and  an- 
i  other  on  navigation.  Thefe  with  others  have  been  col¬ 
lected  Jirft  in  3  vols  folio,  and  afterwards  in  4,  under 
the  title  of  Mundus  Mathematicus  :  being  indeed  a 
complete  courfe  of  mathematics.  He  died  in  1678, 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  liniverfity  of  Turin. 

DEC  I A  I  ES,  or  Dec] alii)  (anc.  geog. )  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonenfis.  next  the  borders  of  Italy,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  the  diocefe  of  Grace  and  An¬ 
tibes.  IP  datum  oppiduni)  was  a  town  fituated  between 
Antibes  and  Nice. 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly  nfed  in  ie- 
fpe<?t  of  plant?,:  thus,  the  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is 
/aid  to  be  deciduous,  when  it  falls  along  with  the  flower- 
petals  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  permanent , 
when  it  remains  after  they  are  fallen.  Again,  decidu¬ 
ous  leaves  are  thofe  which  fall  in  autumn  \  in  coutradif- 
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extricate  himfelf,  and  he  perifhed  with  all  his  array  by 
the  darts  of  the  barbarians,  A.  D.  251,  after  a  reid, 
or  two  years, 

DECK  of  a  Shi?)  (from  decketi,  Dan.  to  cover)  • 
the  planked  floors  of  a  fb ip,  which  conned  the  fuiel 
together,  and  ferve  as  different  platforms  to  fuoport 
the  artillery  and  lodge  the  men,  as  alfo  to  preferve  the 
cargo  from  the  lea  in  merchant  vcffcls.  As  all  (hips 
are  broader  at  the  lower  deck  than  on  the  ne*t  above 
u>  as  the  cannon  thereof  are  always  heavitft,  it  is 
neceflary  that  the  frame  of  it  (hould  be  much  dronger 
tlian  that  of  the  others;  and  for  tire  fame  reafon  the 
fecond  or  middle  deck  ought  to  be  ftronger  than  the 
upper  deck  or  forecaftle. 

Ships  of  the  fiift  and  Econd  rates  are  furnifhed  with 
three  whole  decks,  reaching  from  the  Item  to  the  ftern, 
befides  a  forecaftle  and  a  quarter-deck,  which  ex- 

•  n*  .  r  r  ,  .  .  /  - ‘  tends  from  the  ftern  to  the  nuiumaft  ;  between  which 

wimer"  T  CVe,'g'een£’  Wh4chrema,n  a11  the  and  thc  forecaftle  a  vacancy  is  left  in  die  middle,  open, 

r  t  i  MATION.  mg  to  the  upper  deck,  and  forming  what  is  called  the 

'“”‘n  rT,!  is  yet  another  deck  above  the  hinder 
of  the  quarter-deck,  called  the  poop) 


DECIL,  in  aftronomy,  an  afpedl  or  pofition  of  two 
planets,  when  they  are  diftant  from  each  other  a  tenth 
part  of  the  zodiac. 

DECIMAL  arithmetic,  the  art  of  computing  by 
decimal  fractions.  See  Arithmetic. 

DECIMATION,  a  punishment  infii&ed  by  the 
Remans,  on  fuch  foldiers  as  quitted  their  pofts,  or  be¬ 
haved  themfelves  cowardly  in  the  field.  The  names  of 
the  guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or  helmet,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  were  drawn  out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
number,  and  thofe  were  put  to  the  fvvord,  and  the  o- 
thers  faved.  This  was  called  decimare  ;  a  word  of  the 
ancient  Roman  militia,  who,  to  pmiifh  whole  legions 
when  they  had  failed  in  their  duly,  made  every  tenth 
foldier  draw  lots,  and  put  him  to  death  for  an  example 
to  the  others. 

As  the  Romans  had  their  dccimatio ,  they  had  alfo 
the  vicefimatio ,  and  even  centefmiaiio ,  when  only  the  20th 
or  100th  man  fuffered  by  lot. 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  finding  the  alpha¬ 
bet  of  a  cipher.  For  the  art  both  of  Ciphering  and. 
D  eciphering,  fee  the  article  Cipher, 

DECIUS  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  conful,  who, 
after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his  country-  in  a  battle  a- 
gainft  the  Latins,  about  340  years  before  the  Auguf- 
tan  age.  His  fon  Decius  imitated  his  example,  and 
devoted  himfelf  in  like  manner  in  his  fourth  confulfhip, 
when  fighting  againft  the  Gauls  and  San.nites.  His 


as 


a  roof  ivr  the  captain’s  cabin  or 


<waijl .  There 
or  aftmoft  part 
which  alfo  ferves 
couch. 

The  inferior  fiiips  of  the  line  of-battle  are  equipped 
with  two  decks,  and  a  half;  and  frigates,  (loops,  &c. 
with  one  gun-deck  and  a  half,  with  a  fpar-deck  below 
to  lodge  the  crew. 

The  decks  are  formed  and  fuflained  by  the  beams, 
the  clamps,  the  water-ways,  the  curlings,  the  ledges, 
the  knees,  and  two  rows  of  fmall  pillars  called  fianchicns , 
&c.  See  thofe  articles.  ’ 

That  the  figure  of  a  deck,  together  with  its  corre- 
fponding  parts,  may  be  more  clearly  underftood,  we 
have  exhibited  a  plan  of  the  lower-deck  of  a  74  gun 
finp  in  Plate  CLVI.  And  as  both  Tides  of  the 
deck  are  exadllySimilar,  the  pieces  by  which  it  is  flip- 
ported  appear  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  fide  the 
planks  of  the  door  of  which  it  is  compofed,  as  laid  up 
on  thofe  upper  pieces.  * 

A,  the  principal  or  main  hatch-way. 

B,  the  ftern-poft:. 

C,  the  ftem. 

.  P>  the  beams,  compofed  of  three  pieces,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  by  D,  in  one  of  which  the  dotted  lines  Ihow  the 
arrangement  of  one  of  the  beams  under  the  other  fide 
of  the  deck.  * 

E,  part  of  the  vertical  or  hanging  knees. 

F,  the  horizontal  or  lodging  knees,  which  fallen  the 


grandfon  alfo  did  the  fame  in  the  war  againft  Pyrrhus  beams  to  the  fides. 

$nd  the  Tarentines.  This  a&ion  of  ^devoting  oncfelf  G,  the  carlings  ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  beam 


was  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  ftate.  The  foldiers  were 
animated  by  the  example,  and  induced  to  follow  with 
intrepidity  a  commander  who,  arrayed  in  an  unufual 
drefs,  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  gods  with  folemn 
invocation,  rufhed  into  the  thickell  part  of  the  enemy 
to  meet  his  fate. 

Decius  (Cn.  Metius,  Trajanus),  a  native  cf 
Pannonia,  fent  by  the  emperor  Philip  to  appeafe  a  fe- 
dition  in  Mcefia.  Inftead  of  obeying  his  mailer’s  com¬ 
mand,  he  aftumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  foon  after 
marched  againft  him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only 
emperor.  He  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Perfians  ; 
and  when  he  marched  againft  the  Goths,  he  pulhed 
his  horfe  into  a  deep  mar/h,  from  which  he  could  not 


to  another. 

H,  the  gun-ports. 

I,  the  pump-dales,  being  large  wooden  tubes,  which 
return  the  water  from  the  pumps  into  the  fea. 

X,  the  fpurs  of  the  beams,  being  curved  pieces  of 
timber  ferving  as  Rdf-beams  to  fupport  the  decks, 
where  a  whole  beam  cannot  be  placed  on  account  cf 
the  hatchways. 

L,  the  wing-tranfom,  which  is  bolted  by  the  middle 
to  the  ftern-poft,  and  whofe  ends  reit  upon  the  faftiionT 
pieces. 

M,  the  bulk-head  or  partition,  which  inclofes  the 
manger,  ard  prevents  the  w^atcr  which  enters  at  the 
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hawie- holes  from  running  aft  between  decks. 
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rck,  NN,  the  Tore  hatch*  way. 
ama-  0  O,  the  after  hatch-way. 
jn*  P,  the  drum-head  of  the  gear  capftern. 
i  “  J  p  p,  the  drum-head  of  the  main  capfiern. 

Q,  The  wing-tranfom  knee. 

R7  one  of  the  breafl-hooks  under  the  gun  deck. 

S,  the  breaft-hook  of  the  gun-deck. 

TT,  the  ftatioti  of  the  chain-pumps. 

V,  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  timbers  at  the 
height  of  the  gun-deck. 

U  U,  fcuttles  leading  to  the  gunner’s  Rorc-roorn, 
and  the  bread-room. 

W,  the  Ration  of  the  fore-maft.  > 

X,  the  Ration  of  the  main-mail. 

Y,  the  Ration  of  the  mizen  mad. 

Z,  the  ring-bolts  of  the  decks*  uftd  to  retain  the 
cannon  whilft  charging. 

a  a,  The  ring-bolts  of  the  fides  whereon  the  tackles 
are  hooked  that  fecilre  the  cannon  at  fea. 

ca  a  d,  The  water  ways,  through  which  the  feupper 
holes  are  pierced,  to  carry  the  water  off  from  the  deck 
into  the  fea. 

b  b,  Plan  of  the  foremoil  and  aftmoil  cable-bits,  with 
their  crofs-pieces  gg,  and  iheir  {landards  e  e. 

Thus  we  have  reprtiented  on  one  fide  all  the  pieces 
which  fuilain  the  deck  with  its  cannon  ;  and  o*:i  the 
other  fide,  the  deck  itfelf,  with  a  tier  of  32  pounders 
planted  in  battery  thereon.  In  order  alfo  to  fhow  the 
life  of  the  breeching  and  train-tackle,  one  of  the  guns 
U  drawn  in  as  ready  for  charging. 

The  number  of  bea  ns  by  which  the  decks  of  fhips 
are  fupported,  is  often  very  different,  according  to  the 
pradice  of  different  countries;  the  ftrength  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  of  which  the  beams  are  framed  ;  and  the  fervices- 
for  which  the  fhip  is  calculated. 

As  the  deck  which  contains  the  train  of  a  fire-fiiip 
is  furniflied  w  ith  an  equipage  peculiar  to  itfelf,  the 
whole  apparatus  is  particularly  deferioed  in  the  article 
Fi*  z-Sh;j> 

FluJh-DfCK.  implies  a  continued  floor  laid  from 
Rem  to  (tern,  upon  one  line,  without  any  (lops  or  in¬ 
tervals. 

Half  Deck ,  a  fpace  under  the  quarter  deck  of  a 
fnip  of  war,  contained  between  the  foremoll  bulk-head 
of  the  Aeerage  and  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck. 
In  the  colliers  of  Northumberland  the  Reerage  itfelf  is 
called  tilt  half -deck,  and  is  ufuailv  the  habitation  of  the 
crew. 

DECLAMATION,  a  fpeech  made  in  public,  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  an  oration,  uniting  the  exp>ef- 
fion  of  action  to  the  propriety  of  pronunciation.,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  fentiment  its  full  hnpreflion  upon  the 
mind.  According  to  the  manners  and  cuRoms  of  the 
prefent  age,  public  harangues  are  made  only,  1.  In 
the  pulpit  2.  Ill  the  fenate,  in  council,  or  other 
public  affembly.  4.  By  public  profefifjrs.  5.  Oa  the 
theatre. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  declamation  of  the  pulpit,  the 
dignity  and  fandity  of  the  place,  and  the  importance 
of  the  fubjeCl,  require  the  preacher  to  exert  the  utrriot! 
powers  of  his  voice  to  produce  a  pronunciation  that  is 
perfedt’y  iiRind  and  harmonious,  and  that  he  obferve 
a  deportment  and  a 61  ion  which  is  expreflive  and  grace¬ 
ful.  N  '  man,  therefore,  who  is  dellitute  of  a  voice, 
fhould  afeend  the  pulpit,  and  there  ad  the  part  of  a 
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pantomime  before  his  audience.  The  preacher  fhould  Bechma- 
not,  however,  roar  like  a  common  cryer,  and  rend  the  ,  r*on;  ; 
ear  with  the  voice  of  thunder ;  for  fuch  kind  of  decla-^.^,^, 
mation  is  not  only  without  meaning  and  without  per- 
fuafion,  but  highly  incongruous  With  the  meek  and 
gentle  expreflions  of  the  go fpel.  He  fliould  like  wife 
take  particular  c  ire  to  avoid  a  monotony  ;  his  voice 
fltould  rife  from  the  beginning,  as  it  were  by  degrees, 
and  its  greateft  ftrength  fhould  be  exerted  in  the  appli¬ 
cation.  Each  inflexion  of  the  voice  fhould  be  adapted 
to  the  plirafe,  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and 
each  remarkable  exprefiion  fhould  have  its  peculiar  in¬ 
flexion.  The  dogmatic  requires  a  plain,  uniform  tone 
of  voice  only  ;  and  the  menaces  of  the  gofpel  demand  a 
greater  force  than  do  its  promifes  and  rewards:  but  the 
latter  fhould  not  be  pronounced  in  the  foft  tone  of  a 
flute,  nor  the  former  with  the  loud  found  of  a  trum¬ 
pet.  The  voice  fliould  Rill  retain  its  natural  tone  in  all 
its  various  inflexions.  Happy  is  thac  preacher,  to  whom 
nature  has  given  a  voice  that  is  at  once  ftrong,  flexible, 
and  harmonious. 

An  air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 
devotion, ’fhould  be  conftantly  vifible  in  the  countenance 
of  the  preacher.  But  every  appearance  of  affeClation 
muR  be  carefully  avoided  :  for  nothing  13  fo  difguftfui 
to  an  audience,  as  even  the  femblance  of  diflimulation* 

Eyes  conftantly  rolling,  turned  towards  heaven,  and 
dreaming  with  tears,  rather  denote  a  hypocrite,  than 
a  man  peflefled  of  the  real  fpirit  cf  religion,  and  that 
feels  the  tine  import  of  what  he  preaches.  An  air  of 
affeded  devotion  infallibly  deflroys  the  efficacy  of  all 
that  the  preacher  can  fay,  however  jull  and  Important 
it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  he  muR  avoid  tver^ 
appearance  of  mirth  or  raillery,  or  of  that  cold  unfeel¬ 
ing  manner  which  is  fo  apt  to  freeze  the  hearts  of  hi* 
hearers. 

The  body  fhould  be  in  general  ered,  and  in  a  natural 
and  eafy  attitude.  The  perpetual  movement,  or  con¬ 
tortion,  of  the  body,  has  a  ridiculous  effed  in  the 
pulpit,  and  makes  the  figure  of  a  preacher  and  a 
harlequin  much  too  fimilar.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  ought  not  co  remain  conftantly  upright  and  motion** 
lefs,  like  a  fpeaking  Ratue. 

The  motions  of  the  hands  give  a  Arong  exprefiion  to  a 
difeomfe  ;  but  they  fliould  be  conftantly  decent,  grave, 
noble,  and  cxprcffive.  The  preacher,  who  is  inceffantly 
in  adion,  who  is  perpetually  clafping  his  hands,  or 
who  menaces  with  a  clenched  fill,  or  counts  his  argu- 
maAs  on  his  fingers,  will  only  excite  mirth  among  hia 
auditory.  In  a  word,  declamation  is  an  art  that  the 
facred  orator  fliould  Rudy  with  the  ut  mo  ft  affiduity. 

The  defign  of  a  fermon  is  to  convince,  to  ailed,  and  to 
perfinde.  The  voice,  the  countenance,  and  the  adion, 
which  are  to  produce  this  triple  effed,  are  therefore  the 
objects  to  which  the  preacher  fhould  partieulaily  apply 
himfelf. 

II.  The  declamation  of  a  minifter  or  Ratefman  in 
the  fenate,  in  council,  or  other  public  affembly,  is  of 
a  more  unconfined  nature.  To  perfuade,  to  move  the 
paffi  >ns,  and  gain  an  afcendancy  in  a  public  affembly, 
the  orator  fhould  himfelf  feel  the  force  of  what  he  lays, 
and  the  declamation  fhould  only  exprefs  that  internal 
fen  fat  ion*  But  nothing  fhould  be  carried  to  excefs.  A 
fuavity  in  the  tone  of  voice,  a  dignity-of  deportment* 
a  graceful  adion,  and  a  certain  tranquillity  of  counte- 
4  T  2  nance* 
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Dec:  am  a-  nance,  fliould  conflantly  accompany  the  ftatefman  when 
ll0D'  he  fpeaks  in  public,  even  when  he  is  moil  earneftly  cn- 

w---v—  gaged  in  debate,  or  when  lie  is  addrefling  his  fovereign 
in  perfon.  A  pleafing  tone  of  voice,  and  a  diftindl  pro¬ 
nunciation,  prejudice  the  hearers  greatly  in  the  fpeak- 
er’s  favour.  A  young  man  may  improve  thefe  to  a 
furpriflng  degree.  Demoflhenes,  who  had  a  natural 
impediment  in  his  fpeech,  was  accuftomed  to  go  to  the 
fea-fliore,  and  partly  filling  his  mouth  with  pebbles  he 
declaimed  with  a  loud  voice.  The  flones  by  degrees 
gave  a  volubility  to  his  tongue,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
waves  reconciled  him  infenfibly  to  the  noife  of  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

III.  The  principal  objedl  of  a  public  profeflbr  is  the 
inftrudlion  of  the  (ludious  youth  :  for  which  purpofe, 
he  is  to  convince  and  perfuade.  Every  tone  of  voice, 
every  exprefiion  of  the  countenance,  or  adlion  of  the 
bodv,  which  can  produce  this  effedl  by  enforcing  the 
words,  fliould  therefore  be  employed  by  thofe  who  are 
to  teach  the  feiences.  There  is,  moreover,  one  very 
effential  refledlion  which  every  profeflbr  ought  to 
make,  and  which  is,  that  the  chair,  from  which  he  ha¬ 
rangues,  is  fur  rounded  by  young  ftudents,  naturally 
pofleffed  with  vivacity,  not  unfrequently  ludicrous,  and 
for  the  moft  part  previoufly  inftrudled  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  feiences.  They  are  therefore  conflantly  inclined 
to  criticife,  to  j eft,  and  to  ridicule:  for  which  reafon, 
the  profeflbr  fhould  endeavour  to  infpire  them  with  re- 
fpedl  and  attention,  by  a  grave,  commanding,  and  ve¬ 
nerable  countenance ;  and  carefully  avoid  all  appearance 
of  grimace  in  his  adlion,  and  every  kind  of  affedlation 
in  his  difeourfe,  that  he  may  not  afford  the  leaft  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pkafantry. 

IV.  We  are  now  come  to  theatric  declamation . 

1.  This  was  very  different  among  the  ancients  from 
what  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  with  us,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  and  from  the  difference  of  circum- 
ftances.  Numberlefs  paffages  in  Quintilian,  and  other 
ancient  hiilorians,  critics,  grammarians,  and  commen¬ 
tators,  evidently  prove,  that  the  ancient  dramatic  de¬ 
clamation  was  fubfervient  to  the  rules  of  the  mufical 

* Ds  j^y thmu s ;  and  by  this,  according  to  Ariftides*,  their 
adlion,  as  well  as  recital,  was  regulated.  But  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  feeming  paradox,  it  will  be  neccffary  to  make 
here  fome  preliminary  remarks.  The  ancients  gave  a 
much  more  extenfivc  fignification  than  we  do  to  the 
word  mufic  ( mufica )>  which  they  derived  from  the 
mufes,  or  at  leaft  from  fome  of  them.  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  fame  Anilides  and  Quintilian  define 
it  to  be  “  An  art  that  teaches  all  that  relates  to  the 
ufe  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  of  performing  all  the 
motions  of  the  body  with  grace  :J>  Ars  decoris  in  voci- 
lus  iff  motihus.  Therefore  poetry,  declamation,  dan¬ 
cing,  pantomimes,  and  many  other  geftures  and  ex- 
ercifes,  were  fubfervient  to  this  art. 

2.  That  part  of  general  mufic  which  taught  the  art 
of  declamation  and  gefture  according  to  the  rules  of 
an  eftabliflied  method  (and  whieh  vve  perform  by  in- 
ftindt,  or  at  moft  by  the  aid  of  common  fenfe),  was 
diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  hypocritic  mujic :  and  this 
mufical  art  was  called  by  the  Greeks  orchefs  ;  and  by 
the  Romans  faltatio .  It  was,  however,  fo  far  from 
being  an  advantage  to  the  ancients  to  have  had  this  art, 
which  we  have  not,  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  mark 
of  great  imperfe&ion.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  it  was  an 


in  fiance  of  high  abfurdity  to  reprefent  a  tragedy,  or  Declama 
comedy,  before  an  audience  of  twenty  thoufand  people,  tion. 
the  far  greateil  part  of  whom  could  neither  hear  nor 
fee  what  paffed  to  any  good  purpofe,  unlefs  they  were 
pofleffed  of  organs  which  we  have  not.  The  theatres 
of  London  and  Paris  may  conveniently  contain  about 
a  thoufand  perfons  ;  and  that  is  found  fufficient  in  the 
moft  populous  cities,  where  there  arc  feveral  places  of 
entertainment  011  the  lame  day,  and  where  the  people 
are  reafonable  enough  to  fncceed  each  other  in  their 
diverfions.  As  the  features  of  the  face  could  not  be 
diftinguiflied  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  and  ftill  lefs  the 
alteration  of  countenance  in  order  to  reprefent  the 
different  paflions,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  mafks ;  a  wretched,  childifh  invention,  that  deftroy- 
ed  all  the  (Length  and  variety  of  expreflion.  Their 
adlion  became  extravagant;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fubfervient  to  a  regular  mechanifm,  which  prevented 
all  the  refinement,  and  all  the  pleafure  of  furprife, 
in  the  performance ;  and  mull  have  had  an  effect  hor¬ 
ribly  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  were  placed  near  the 

llase* 

3.  The  egregious  imperfedlion  of  their  language 
likewife,  which  confiiled  of  fyliables  long  and  fiiort, 
wliofe  duration  was  determined  by  a  let  meafure  of 
time,  and  their  manner  of  tuning  thefe  fyliables,  after 
the  method  of  the  orchefis  of  the  Greeks,  was  another 
difadvantage.  For  by  this  means  they  determined  by 
notes  or  charadlers  placed  after  the  long  and  fliort  fyl¬ 
iables,  not  only  the  nature,  but  the-  duration,  of  each 
adlion.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  affedled,  more 
conftrained  and  difguftful,  than  fuch  method  of  de¬ 
claiming.  How  far  fuperior  in  this  refpedt  are  the 
moderns,  who  confult  nature  alone  in  their  theatric  de¬ 
clamation  ;  who  can  make  the  audience  hear  each  figh ; 
who  can  accompany  it  with  a  proper  attitude  ;  who 
can  inceffantly  vary  their  adlion  ;  who  can  feize  the 
lucky  moment,  and  make  the  countenance  fully  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfations  of  the  mind?  Nature  does  all  here; 
and  art,  infinitely  inferior  to  nature,  did  all  among  the 
ancients.  Modern  declamation  cannot  be  fubfervient 
to  a  mufical  rhythmus,  feeing  we  fpeak  rapidly,  and 
without  affedlation.  Our  adtors  learn  their  art  without 
art,  from  nature  itfelf,  aflifted  by  refledtion;  and  they 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  excellence  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  by  a  method  far  more  fimple,  and 
by  efforts  incomparably  more  eafy. 

4.  We  do  not,  moreover,  precifely  know  what  the 
theatric  declamation  of  the  ancients  was  ;  nor  what 
were  the  mufical  inftruments  which  accompanied  that 
declamation.  The  title  to  the  Eunuch  of  Terence 
fays,  for  example,  “  That  Flaccus,  the  freedman  of 
Claudius,  made  the  mufic  of  that  piece,  in  which  he 
employed  the  two  flutes,  the  right  and  the  left.”  Thefe 
flutes,  it  is  likely,  gave  the  tone  to  the  adlor;  which 
muff  have  had  a  very  odd  effedt  on  the  audience.  Moft 
of  the  ancient  pieces  have  fimilar  titles.  They  who 
would  be  particularly  informed  of  the  art  of  declaim¬ 
ing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  may  read  to  ad¬ 
vantage  the  Critical  Refledlions  on  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing  by  the  Abbe  du  Bos.  The  third  part  of  that 
work  coniifts  entirely  of  learned  refearches  and  inge¬ 
nious  refledlions  on  this  filly  pradlice  of  the  ancients. 

But  as  this  art  has  happily  no  place  in  modern  decla¬ 
mation,  and  can  at  belt  ferve  only  to  make  a  parade 
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of  erudition,  we  ffiall  fay  no  more  of  it,  but  pafs 
matters  of  real  utility. 

c.  We  think  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  moft  polilhed  nations  of  modern  Europe 
do  not  accompany  their  difcaurfes,  in  general,  with  fo 
many  gefticulations,  as  did  the  Greeks,  the^  Romans, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  found  the  method  of  animating  a  difcourfe, 
and  giving  it  an  expreffion,  by  the  iimple  inflections  of 
the  voice,  and  by  the  features  of  the  countenance  ; 
which  is  far  more  decent,  more  juft,  and  rational,  than 
all  thofe  contortions  which  perpetually  derange  the  na¬ 
tural  atitude  of  the  body  and  its  members,  and  gi^e 
the  fpeaker  the  air  of  a  harlequin. 

6.  Expreffion ,  therefore,  forms  at  once  the  efience 
and  the  end  of  declamation;  and  the  means  of  produ¬ 
cing  it  conlifts  in  a  pronunciation  that  is  fouorous,  di- 
ftincf,  and  pleafing,  fupported  by  an  adlion  that  is  de¬ 
cent  and  proper  to  the  fubjedl.  If  the  beft  dramatic 
poet  has  need  of  a  good  declaimer  or  aClor  to  make 
his  writing  produce  its  proper  effeCt,  the  adtor  lias 
likevvife  need  of  a  good  poet  to  enable  him  to  pleafe 
and  affeCl  by  his  adion  :  for  it  is  to  little  purpofe 
that  he  endeavours  to  charm  his  auditory  by  uniting, 
with  nature,  all  the  powers  of  art,  if  the  poet  has  not 
furnifhed  him  with  fentiments  that  are  rational  and  af- 
feding. 

7 .  The  ador,  in  ftudying  liis  part  before  a  large 
mirror,  where  he  can  fee  his  whole  figure,  in  order  to 
determine  the  moft  proper  expreflion  for  every  thought, 
fhould  confult  nature,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  her. 
But,  in  this  imitation,  he  fhould  take  care  not  to  make 
too  fervile  a  copy,  hie  has  this  to  obferve,  in  common 
with  his  colleagues,  the  mailers  in  all  the  polite  arts : 
The  theatre  is  intended  to  exhibit  an  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  nature  itfelf.  *1  ragedy  and  comedy  form 
pi&ures  of  human  life;  but  thefe  pi&ures  are  alfo 
pieces  of  perfpedive,  which  require  fiickes  fomewhat 
ftronger  than  nature,  that  they  may  be  difcerned  at  a 
diftance.  The  ador  is  elevated  to  a  conllderable 
height  from  the  ground;  he  is  furrounded  by  fcenery, 
he  is  feparated  from  the  audience  by  the  orcheftra,  and 
he  fpeaks  in  verfe ;  all  this  is  not  natural :  but  the 
fpedator  is  to  accede  to  this  neceftary  lllufion,  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  pleafure,  which  would  not  be  fo 
great  as  it  is  were  all  thefe  matters  otherwife  difpofed. 
Declamation,  therefore,  fhould  fomewhat  exceed,  but 
never  lofe  fight  of,  nature. 

8.  The  tone  of  the  ador’s  voice  fhould  be  natural, 
but  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  theatre;  Efficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  all  the  audience,  but  not  fo  vio¬ 
lent  as  to  rend  their  ears.  A  pure  and  graceful  pro¬ 
nunciation,  without  any  provincial  accent,  is  like  wife 
a  great  merit  in  an  ador;  and  he  fhould  alfo  habituate 
himfelf  to  fpeak  in  a  mariner  perfedly  diftind.  It  is 
a  capital  point  in  the  pronouncing  of  verfe,  not  to  fe- 
parate  the  two  hemiftics,  by  refting  too  long  on  the 
cdfura  in  the  middle,  or  dwelling  on  the  end  of  each 
hemiflic:  for,  by  fo  doing,  the  ador  falls  into  a  mo¬ 
notony,  an  infufferable  uniformity  of  cadence,  in  a 
piece  that  confifts  of  fome  thoufand  verfes.  .The  gra¬ 
dations  of  the  voice  demand  alfo  a  very  judicious  ob- 
ferv  ance.  The  fpeaker,  who  begins  in  a  high  tone, 
wili  find  it  very  difficult  to  fuftain  it  through  the  whole 
piece ;  and  he,  who  clamours  incefTantly,  will  find  his 
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to  lunvs  fail  him  in  thofe  parts  v/here  the  vehemence  of  Declarator 
paffion  requires  the  flrongeft  efforts.  If  we  may  be  jj* 
allowed  the  expreffion,  the  flrongeft  touches,  the  bold-  Deeodtion. 
eft  figures,  will  not  there  Hand  out  from  the  pidlure  in  ^ 

a  ftriking  manner. 

9.  The  deportment  of  an  ador  fhould  be  conftantly 
graceful,  decent,  and  proper  to  the  charader  he  repie- 
fents.  An  old  man  has  a  different  pofition  of  body 
from  a  young  petit  maitre ;  an  aged  queen  from  a 
young  princels ;  a  noble  gallant  from  a  valet  de  cham- 
bre.  A  rational  obfervance  of  nature,  and  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  beft  adors,  are  here  the  fureil  guides.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  adion  of  the  hands,  the  thea¬ 
tric  ftep,  See.  An  inanimated  figure,  a  body  in  the 
poiition  of  a  flatue,  and  hands  immoveable,  are  as  dii- 
pleafing  in  the  feene  as  a  player  whofe  mceffant  gefti- 
culation  refembles  the  action  of  a  puppet. 

10.  Every  ador  who  afpires  to  make  his  art  fome- 
thing  more  than  merely  mechanical,  will  begin  by  e- 
nabling  himfelf  readily  to  repeat  his  part,  that  the. de- 
fed  of  his  memory  may  not  embarrafs  his  adion. 

When  he  is  fo  far  a  mailer  of  it,  he  will  make  it  the 
fubjed  of  ferious  refledion  in  his  clofet  ;  endeavour  to 
feize  the  true  fenfe  of  the  author  ;  and  to  find  out  that 
expreffion  of  each  fentiment  and  paffion,  which  is  the 
moft  natural,  the  moft  ftriking,  and  beft  adapted  to  the 
ftage  ;  and  which  he  will  cultivate  by  repeated  effays, 
till  he  is  able  to  render  it  in  its  full  force. 

DECLARATORY  action.  See  Law,  N°clxxxiu 
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DECLENSION,  in  grammar,  an  infledion.  of 
nouns  according  to  their  divers  cafes;  as  nominative, 
genitive,  dative,  Sec.  See  Grammar. 

DECLINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of 
any  celeftial  objed  from  the  equinodial,  either  north¬ 
ward  or  fouthward.  It  is  either  true  or  apparent,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  real  or  apparent  place  of  the  objed  is 
coufidered.  See  Astronomy,  ^409,  410.  . 

Declination  of  the  Sea- Com  pafs  or  Needle,  is  its  va¬ 
riation  from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place.. 

Declination  of  a  IVall  or  Plane ,  for  Dials ,  is  an 
arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  either  between  the  plane 
and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  you  reckon  it  from  the 
call  or  weft  ;  or  elfe  between  the  meridian  and  the 
plane,  if  you  account  it  from  the  north  or  fouth.  See 
Dial. 

DECLINATORIES,  are  inflruments  for  taking' 
the  declinations,  inclinations,  and  reelinations  of  planes; 
and  they  are  of  feveral  kinds. 

The  beft  fort  for  taking  the  declination  confifts  of  a. 
fquare  piece  of  brafs  or  wood,  with  a  limb  accurately 
divided  into  degrees;  and  every  fifth  minute,  if  poffible,, 
having  a  horizontal  dial  moving  on  the  .  centre,  made 
for  the  latitude  of  the' place  it  is  to  ferve  in;  and  which 
has  a  fmall  bit  of  fine  brafs  fixed  on  its  meridian  line, 
like  a  fiducial  edge,  to  cut  the  degrees  of  the  limb:  fbr 
at  any  time  when  the  fun  ffiines,.by  having  the  hour  of 
the  day,  you  may  find  the  declination  of  any  wall  or 
plane  by  this  inftrument. 

DECLINATURE  of  Judges.  See  Law,  N°clvL 
12. 

DECLIVITY  denotes  the  reverfe  of  Acclivity. 
DECOCTION,  ufually  fignifies  either  the  action 
of  boiling  a  fubftance  in  water,  or  the  water  itfelf  in 
which  the  fubftance  has  been  boiled.  It  is  only  appli¬ 
cable 
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Decollation  cable  to  matters  containing  Tome  principles  folublc  in 

H  .  water  ;  fuch  particularly  are  animal  and  veritable 
•jjecorauon.  rcl.  E  ,  .  r  ,  .  p  -  , 

t _  _ ( _  matters.  Decodtion  ought  not  to  be  ufed  with  fuch 

Tub  fiances  as  contain  any  volatile  principles,  as  they 
would  be  difflpated  in  the  air  during  the  procefs.  But 
ft  may  be  fafely  ufed,  nay  even  becomes  neceffary,  when 
the  matters  to  be  treated  are  folid,  and  of  a  clofe  and 
compact  texture  ;  becaufe  then  the  water  could  not 
extract  its  principles  without  a  boiling  heat.  Moll  foft 
animal  matters,  as  flefh,  fkin,  tendons,  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  boiled  in  water;  becaufe  they  contain  no  prin¬ 
ciple  volatile  with  a  boiling  heat.  Water  extra&s  from 
them  nothing  but  a  gelatinous  fubllance,  and  fame 
oily  parts  which  float  on  the  fnrface  of  the  water.  All 
vegetable  matters  which  are  inodorous,  and  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  which  are  hard,  as  roots,  barks,  &c.  are  ge¬ 
nerally  boiled,  when  an  extra&ion  of  their  principles 
by  water  is  required. — To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  fome  exceptions.  Peruvian  bark,  for  inllance,  gives 
its  flrength  to  cold  water  better  than  to  fuch  as  is  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  Many  other  vegetables  alfo  have  the  fame 
property  o'f  yielding  lefs  to  boiling  than  to  cold  water. 
And  therefore- a  general  rule  may  be  eftabliflied,  that 
deco£lion  ought  not  to  be  employed  but  when  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary;  that  is,  when  the  fame  principles,  or 
the  fame  quantities  of  thofe  principles,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  an  infuflon,  and  that  without  heat,  if  it  can 
be  fo  done,  con  fide  ring  that  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables  are  generally  fo  delicate,  and  fo  fufeep- 
tible  of  change  and  decomposition,  that  frequently  the 
molt  gentle  heat  changes  much  their  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties. 

DECOLLATION,  beheading,  a  term  feldom 
ufed  but  in  the  phrafe  decollation  of  St  John  Baptiit  ; 
which  denotes  a  painting,  wherein  is  reprefented  the 
BaptilPs  head  flruck  off  from  his  trunk  ;  or  the  feafl 
held  in  honour  of  that  martyr. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  eliemiftry,  ufually  figni- 
fies  the  difunion  or  reparation  of  the  conliituent  parts 
of  bodies* — It  differs  from  mere  mechanical  divifion,  in 
that  when  a  body  1*3  chemically  decompofed,  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  refolved  are  efie.ntially  different  from 
the  body  itfelf ;  but  though  a  mechanical  force  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  ever  fo  long,  or  with  ever  fo  mu  ’h  violence, 
the  minuted  particles  into  which  the  body  may  be  re¬ 
duced,  dill  retain  their  original  nature. — Thus,  forex- 
ample,  though  we  fuppofe  nitre,  or  any  other  fait*  to 
be  reduced  to  ever  fo  line  powder,  each  particle  retains 
the  nature  of  nitre,  as  much  as  the  Jargeil  impounded 
mafs  ;  but  if  oil  of  vitriol  is  applied,  a  decompoiition  * 
takes  place,  and  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ni¬ 
tre  ri-fes  in  the  form  of  a  fmoki ng  acid  fpirit,  which 
•■never  could  have  been  fufpeCled  to  lie  hid  in  the  mild 
neutral  fait. 

DECO  RATION,  in  architecture,  any  thing  that 
adorns  and  enriches  a  building,  church,  triumphal 
arch,  or  the  like,  either  without  Tide  or  within. 

The  orders  of  architecture  contribute  greatly  to  the 
decoration  ;  but  then  the  fevera!  parts  of  thofe  orders 
inuil  have  their  juft  proportions,  characters,  and  orna¬ 
ments  ;  othenvife  the  fined  order  will  bring  confuflon 
rather  than  richnefs.  See  Architecture. 

Decorations  in  churches,'  are  paintings,  vafes,  fe- 
ftoons,  <Scc.  occafionally  applied  to  the  walls;  and  with 
fo  much  conduCt  and  diferetion,  as  net  to  take  off  any 
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thing  from  the  form  of  the  architecture  :  as  is  much  Hi 
praCtifed  in  Italy  at  the  folemn  feails. 

Decoration  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
fccnes  of  theatres. 

In  operas,  and  other  theatrical  performances,  the 
decorations  mull  be  frequently  changed  conformably  to 
the  fubjeCt. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  decorations  for  their 
theatres:  the  firfl,  called  ver/atlles,  having  three  Tides, 
or  faces,  which  were  turned  fucceflively  to  the  fpedla- 
tors  :  the  other  called  dufitdes,  (ho wing  a  new  decora¬ 
tion  by  drawing  or  Aiding  another  before  it  - -This 
latter  fort  is  fi  ll  ufed,  and  apparently  with  much 
greater  fuccefs  than  among  the  ancients,  who  were 
obliged  to  draw  a  curtain  whenever  they  made  a 
change  in  the  decoration  ;  whereas  on  our  ft  age  the 
change  is  made  in  a  moment,  and  almofl  without  be¬ 
ing  perceived. 

DECORUM,  in  aichite&ure,  is  the  fuitablenefs  of 
a  building,  and  the  ftveial  parts  and  ornaments  there¬ 
of,  to  the  Ration  and  occafion. 

DECOUPLE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as  uncoupled: 
thus  a  chevron  decouple,  is  a  chevron  wanting  fo 
much  of  it  towards  the  point,  that  the  two  ends  {land 
at  a  diilance  from  one  another,  being  parted’ and  un¬ 
coupled. 

DECOY,  in  naval  affairs,  a  flratagem  employed 
bv  a  fliip  of  war  to  betray  a  veffel  of  inferior  force 
into  an  uncautious  purfuit,  till  fnehas  drawn  her  with-* 
in  the  range  of  her  cannon,  or  what  is  called  within 
gunjhot.  It  is  ufually  performed  by  painting  the  fieni 
and  Tides  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difguife  the  fliip,  and 
reprefent  her  either  much  final  lev  and  of  inferior  force, 
or  as  a  friend  to  the  hoftile  veffel,  which  (lie  endeavours 
to  enfnare,  by  affirming  the  emblems  and  ornaments  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  flranger  is  fuppofed  to  belong* 
When  fhe  has  thus  provoked  the  adversary  to  chafe,  in 
hopes  of  acquiring  a  prize,  flic  continues  the  decoy, 
by  fp reading  a  great  fail,  as  endeavouring  to  efcape  ; 
at  the  fame  time'that  her  co.irfe  is  donfiderably  retard¬ 
ed  by  an  artful  alteration  of  her  trim  till  the  enemy 
approaches.  Decoying  is  alfo  performed  to  elude  the 
chafe  of  a  fliip  of  a  fuperior  force  in  a  dark  night,  by 
throwing  out  a  lighted  cafk  of  pitch  into  the  Tea,  which 
will  bum  fora  conflderable  time  and  mifgiride  the  ene¬ 
my.  Immediately  after  the  cafk  is  thrown  out,  the 
fliip  changes  her  courfe,  and  may  eafily  efcape  if  at 
any  tolerable  diflance  from  the  foe. 

Decoy,  among  fowlers,  a  place  made  for  catching 
wihl-fowl.  A  decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  is 
a  large  pond  fui rounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that 
a  niarlhy  and  uncultivated  country  :  if  the  piece  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  thus  furrounded,  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
noife  and  other  accidents  which  may  be  expe&ed  to 
frighten  the  wild-fowl  from  a  quiet  haunt,  where  they 
mean  to  fleCp,  during  the  day-time,  in  fecurity.  Jf 
thefe  1101'fes  *  r  dulurbanees  are  wilful,  it  hath  been 
held  that  an  action  will  lie  again!!  the  diflurber. — As 
foon  as  the  evening  fets  in,  the  decoy  rifes  (as  they* 
term  it),  and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If 
the  evening  is  Hill,  the  noife  of  their  wings,  during 
their  flight,  is  heard  at  a  very  great  diflance,  and  is  a 
pleaflng  though  rather  melancholy  found.  This  rjfing 
of  the  decoy  in  the  evening,  is  in  Somerfetfhire  called 

r  adding. 
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jhy.  The  decoy-ducks  are  fed  with  hempfeed,  which  1*3 
w  — thrown  over  the  fkreens  in  fmall  quantities,  to  bring 
them  forwards  into  the  pipes  or  canals,  and  to  allure  the 
wild  fowl  to  follow,  as  this  feed  is  fo  light  a3  to  float. 

There  are  feveral  pipes  >  as  they  are  called,  which 
lead  up  a  narrow  ditch  that  clofes  at  la(l  with  a  funnel- 
net.  Over  thefe  pipes  (which  grow  narrower  from 
their  firff  entrance)  is  a  continued  arch  of  netting 
iufpended  on  hoops.  It  is  neceffary  to  have  a  pipe  or 
ditch  for  almott  every  wind  that  can  blow,  as  upon 
this  ciicumflance  it  depends  which  pipe  the  fowl  will 
take  to  ;  and  the  decoy  man  always  keeps  on  the  lee¬ 
ward  fide  of  the  ducks,  to  prevent  his  effluvia  reaching 
their  fagacions  noftrils.  All  along  each  pipe,  at  certain 
intervals,  are  placed  fkreens  made  of  reeds,  which  are 
fo  fituated,  that  it  is  impofiible  the  vvild-towl  fhould 
fee  the  decoy -man,  before  they  have  paffed  on  towards 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  where  the  purfe-net  is  placed. 
Tite  inducement  to  the  wild-fowl  to  go  up  one  of 
thefe  pipes  is,  because  the  decoy-ducks  trained  to 
this  lead  the  way,  either  after  hearing  the  whittle  of 
the  decoy-man,  or  enticed  by  the  hempfeed;  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  dive  under  water,  whiltt  the  wild-fowl  fly  on, 
and  are  taken  in  the  purfe. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild-fowl  are 
in  fiich  a  (late  of  fleepinefs  and  dozing,  that  they  will 
not  follow  the  decoy-ducks.  Ule  is  then  generally 
made  of  a  dog,  who  is  taught  his  lefi'on  :  he  paiTes 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  reed  fkreens  (in 
which  are  little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy  man  to  fee, 
and  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through);  this  attra&s  the 
eye  of  the  wild-fowl,  wlio,^  not  choofing  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted,  advance  towards  the  fmall  and  contemptible  a- 
rJmal,  that  they  may  drive  him  away.  The  dog  all  the 
time,  by  the  direction  of  the  decoy-man,  plays  among 
the  fkreens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  purfe-net  ; 
till  at  laft,  perhaps,  the  decoy-man  appears  behind 
a  fkreen,  and  the  wild  fowl  not  daring  to  pafs  by  him 
in  return,  nor  being  able  to  efcape  upwards  on  account 
of  the  net-covering,  rufh  on  into  the  purfe-net.  Some¬ 
times  the  dog  will  not  attraCl  their  attention,  if  a  red 
handkerchief,  or  fome  thing  very  lingular,  is  not  put 
about  him. 

Tne  general  feafon  for  catching  fowl  in  decoys,  is 
from  the  latter  end  of  October  till  February  :  the  ta¬ 
king  of  them  earlier  is  prohibited  by  an  ail  10  Geo  IT 
c.  32.  which  forbids  it  from  June  id  to  O&ober  itt, 
under  the  penalty  of  five  (hillings  for  each  bird  dettroy- 
ed  within  that  fpace. 

The  Lincolnfnire  decoys  are  commonly  fet  at  a  cer¬ 
tain.  annualrent,  from  5  to  20  pounds  a- year :  and 
there  is  one  in  Somerfgtfhire  that  pays  30  1.  The  for¬ 
mer  contribute  principally  to  fupply  the  markets  in 
London.  Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  wigeons,  and 
mant's  teal,  are  taken ;  by  an  account  fent  us  *  of  the  number 
^W.  caught  a  few  winters  patt,  in  one  feafon,  and  in  only 
*$•  ten  decoys,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wain-fleet,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  amount  to  31  200,  in  which  are  included  fe¬ 
veral  ether  fpecies  of  ducks  :  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that,  in  the  above  particular,  wigeon  and  teal  are  rec¬ 
koned  but  as  one,  and  con  ft  quentlv  fell  but  at  half  price 
of  the  ducks.  This  quantity  makes  them  fo  cheap  on 
the  fpot,  that  we  have  been  affured,  feveral  decoy-men 
would  be  content  to  contract  for  years  to  deliver  their 
ducks  at  Boflon,  for  10  d.  per  couple.'  The  account  of 


the  numbers  here  mentioned,  relates  only  to  thofe  that  Decree 
were  fent  to  the  capital.  ^  ^  j 

It  was  cuttomary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an 
annual  chiving  of  the  young  ducks  before  they  took 
wing.  Numbers  of  people  aflcmbled,  who  beat  a  vatt 
traCl,  and  forced  the  birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the 
fpot  where  the  fport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  dozens  have  been  taken  at  once  :  but  this  practice 
being  fuppofed  to  be  detrimental,  has  been  aboliflied 
by  a£l  of  parliament. 

DECREE,  an  order  made  by  a  fuperior  power  for 
the  regulation  of  an  inferior. 

Decree,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  determination  which 
the  emperor  pronounces  upon  hearing  a  particular  caufe 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Tjechf.es  of  Councils ,  are  the  law3  made  by  them, 
to  regulate  the  do£L ine  ana  policy  of  the  church. 

Deckf.es  in  Chancery ,  are  the  determination  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  merits  of  a 
caufe. 

DECREET,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  final  decree 
or  judgment  of  the  lords  of  leflion,  from  which  an  ap¬ 
peal  only  lies  to  parliament. 

Dec  kef. r- Arbitral,  in  Sects  law,  the  fentence  or 
judgment  of  one  to  whom  parties  voluntarily  fubmit  the 
determination  of  any  quettion  betwixt  them  *.  *  See  La~vt 

DECREMENT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  wane  of1^0  clxxX9 
the  moon  fora  the  full  to  the  new.  The  moon  in  this1'** 
liate  is  called  moon  c kerefeent ,  01  in  dec  our s  ;  and  when 
borne  in  coat-armour,  faces  to  the  left  fide  of  the  e- 
fcutcheon,  as  flic  does  to  the  right  fide  when  in  the  in¬ 
crement. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemirtry,  fignifies  the 
quick  feparation  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  occafioned  by 
a  ftrong  heat,  and  accompanied  with  noife  and  crack¬ 
ling.  This  effeCl  is  moil  frequently  produced  by  wa¬ 
ter  contained  betwixt  the  parts  of  the  decrepitating  bo¬ 
dy,  when  thefe  parts  have  a  certain  degree  of  adhefion 
together.  This  water  being  quickly  reduced  into  va¬ 
pour  by  the  heat  fuddenly  applied  to  it,  rarifies,  and 
burfts  with  noife  the  parts  which  comprefs  it.  The  bo¬ 
dies  moil  fubjeCt  to  decrepitation  are  certain  falts,  fuch 
as  common  fait,  vitriolated  tartar,  nitre  of  lead,  &c. 
the  decrepitation  of  all  which  proceeds  from  the  water 
of  their  cryttallixation.  Clays  which  are  not  perfect¬ 
ly  dry,  and  flints,  are  alfo  fubjcCl  to  decrepitation. 

DECREPITUDE,  in  medicine,  the  confequence 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  which  by  degrees  lead? 
to  death.  See  Death. 

DECR.ETAL,  in  the  canon  law,  a  letter  of  a 
Pi  p;  determining  fome  point  or  quettion  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  law.  The  decretals  eompofe  the  fecond  part 
of  the  canon  law.  The  firft  genuine  one,  acknowledged 
by  all  the  learned  as  fuch,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Siricius, 
written  in  the  year  385,  to  Himcrus  bifhop  of  Tarra¬ 
gona,  in  Spain,  concerning  fome  di folders  which  had 
crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain.  Gratian  publifhed 
a  colltCtion  of  decretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances 
made  by  the  popes  till  the  year  1 1 50.  Gregory  IX. 
in  1227,  following  the  example  of  Theodofius  and  Ju- 
ftinian,  formed  a  conttitution  of  his  own,  colieCling  into 
one  body  all  the  decifions  and  all  the  caufes  which 
ferved  to  advance  the  papal  power  ;  which  colleClion 
of  decretals  was  called  the  pentateuehy  becaufe  it  con¬ 
tains  five  books. 

DECUMARIA,., 
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•Bccemaria  DECUMAR1A,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
.11  .  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
Dedication.  ^ants  .  ari(j  ;n  natural  method  ranking  under  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  deca¬ 
phyllous,  fuperior  ;  the  petals  ten;  the  fruit  unknown. 

DECUMATES  Agri,  tithed  fields,  or  granted  on 
a  tithe,  as  appears  from  Tacitus,  to  that  rabble  of 
Gauls  who  fucceeded  the  Marcomanni,  that  had  till 
tthen  proved  a  check  to  the  Roman  conquefts  up  the 
Rhine;  and  hence  probably  their  name,  people  living 
.on  the  marches  or  limits  of  the  empire.  In  Cicero  we 
have  Ager  Decumans,  which  is  of  the  fame  import 
with  the  AgerDecumas  of  Tacitus. 

DECUPLE  proportion,  that  often  to  one. 

DECURIO,  a  fubalcern  officer  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies.  He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  coufifted  of 
ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a  turma,  or  the 
30th  part  of  a  legio  of  horfe  which  was  compofed  of 
380  men.  There  were  certaiu  magiftrates  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  called  decur tones  .muriicipales>  who  formed  a  body 
•to  reprefent  the  Roman  fenate  in  free  and  corporate 
'towns.  They  confided  of  ten  ;  whence  the  name  and 
their  duty  extended  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Their  court  was  called  curia  clecurlonum 
and  minor fenatus ;  and  their  decrees,  called  decreta  decurl - 
onum,  were  marked  with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They 
generally  ftyled  themfelves  c  wit  alum  patres  curiales  and 
honorati  munkiptorum  fenatores.  They  were  elected  with 
the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  Roman  fenators;  they  were 
to  be  at  lead  25  years  of  age,  and  to  be  poffeffed  of  a 
certain  fnm  of  money.  The  ele&ion  happened  in  the 
kalends  of  March. 

DECURRENT  leaf.  See  Botany,  p.  440. 

DECURY,  ten  perfons  ranged  under  one  chief  or 
leader,  called  the  decurio . 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  declines,  which 
were  fubdivifions  of  a  century,  each  century  containing 
ten  declines. 

DECUSSATION,  a  term  in  geometry,  optics,  and 
anatomy,  fignifying  the  eroding  of  two  lines,  rays,  or 
nerves,  when  they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  fe- 
parately  from  one  another. 

DECUSSORIUM,  a  furgeon’s  inftrument,  which, 
by  prefiiug  gently  on  the  dura  mater,  caufes  an  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  pus  colle&ed  between  the  cranium  and  the 
before  mentioned  membrane,  through  the  perforation 
made  by  the  trepan. 

DEDHAM,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  confid¬ 
ing  of  about  400  lofty  houfes.  The  ftreets  are  not 
paved,  but  very  clean,  occafioned  by  their  lying  pretty 
high.  It  has  one  large  old  church,  remarkable  for  a 
hne  Gothic  deeple,  with  a  great  deal  of  carved  work 
about  it,  but  much  injured  by  time.  E.  Long.  1.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

DEDICATION,  the  a 61  of  confecrating  a  temple, 
altar,  datue,  palace,  &c.  to  the  honour  of  fome  deity. 

The  ufe  of  dedications  is  very  ancient  both  among 
the  worfhippers  of  the  true  God  and  among  the  hea¬ 
thens:  the  Hebrews  call  it  ™>sn  hhanuchah ,  u  imita¬ 
tion  which  the  Greek  tranflators  render  EUxtvix,  and 
E7xK<v/(r.i4orj  a  renewing.,> 

In  the  feripturewe  meet  with  dedications  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  of  altars,  of  the  firil  and  fecond  temple,  and 
even  of  the  houfes  of  private  perfons.  There  are  alfo 


dedications  of  vefTels,  and  garments  of  the  prieds  andDediCdtij 
Levites,  and  even  of  the  men  themfelves.  Dee.  ( 

The  heathens  had  alfo  dedications  of  temples,  altars, 
and  images  of  their  gods,  See.  Nebuchadnezzar  held  a 
folemn  dedication  of  his  ftatue,  Dan.  iii  2.  Pilate 
dedicated  gilt  bucklers  at  Jerufalem  to  Tiberius,  Philo 
dr  legat.  Petronius  would  have  dedicated  a  ftatue  to 
the  emperor  in  the  fame  city,  ibid.  p.  791.  Tacitus, 

Hijl.  lib.  iv.  c.  53.  mentions  the  dedication  of  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  upon  rebuilding  it  by  Vefpafian,  Sc c. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  their  temple  every  year  for  eight  days.  This  was 
firff  enjoined  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  fyna- 
gogue,  in  the  year  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  era  148, 

/.  e .  164  years  before  Chrift.  The  heathens  had  the 
like  anniverfaries,  as  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Parthenope,  mentioned  by  Lycophron.  Under 
Chriftianity,  dedication  is  only  applied  to  a  church  ; 
and  is  properly  the  confecration  thereof  performed  by 
a  bifhop,  with  a  number  of  ceremonies  preferibed  by 
the  church. 

The  Cliriftians  finding  themfelves  at  liberty  under 
Conftantine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous  churches,  built 
new  ones  in  every  place  ;  and  dedicated  them  with  a 
deal  of  folemnity.  The  dedication  was  ufually  per¬ 
formed  in  a  fynod  ;  at  leaft  they  aftembled  a  number  of 
bifhops  to  affift  at  the  fervice.  We  have  the  deferip- 
tion  of  thofe  of  the  churches  at  Jerufalem  and  Tyre  in 
Eufebius,  and  many  others  in  later  writers. 

Dedication,  in  literature,  is  an  addrefs  prefixed  to 
a  book,  foliciting  patronage,  or  teftifying  refpedl  for 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made.  The  dedication  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Mr  Edwards’s  Hiftory  of  Birds,  is  cu¬ 
rious :  To  God!  the  one  eternal !  the  incomprehenjible  ! 
the  omniprefent !  omnlfcient  and  almighty  Creator  of  all 
things  that  exijl !  from  orbs  immeafurably  great  to  the  minu¬ 
te ft  points  of  matter ,  this  Atom  is  dedicated  and  devoted , 
with  all pojjible  gratitude,  humiliation,  and  worflnp ,  and  the 
highejl  adoration  both  of  body  and  mind ,  by  his  mojl  refigned , 
low ,  and  humble  creature ,  G.  E. 

DEE  (John),  a  famous  mathematician  and  aftro- 
loger,  was  born  (July  1527)  in  London,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  wealthy  vintner.  In  1542,  he  was  fent  to 
St  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  After  five  years  dole 
application  to  mathematical  {Indies,  particularly  aftro- 
nomy,  he  went  to  Holland,  in  order  to  vifit  feveral  e- 
minent  mathematicians  on  the  continent.  Having  con¬ 
tinued  abroad  near  a  year,  he  returned  to  Cambridge; 
and  was  there  ele&ed  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
college,  then  firft  ere&ed  by  king  Henry  VIII.  In 
1548,  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts;  and,  in 
the  fame  year,  left  England  a  fecond  time  ;  his  (lay  at 
home  being  rendered  uneafy  to  him,  by  the  fufpicions 
that  were  entertained  of  his  being  a  conjuror  5  arifing 
partly  from  his  application  to  aftronomy,  but  efpecially 
on  account  of  a  piece  of  machinery  in  the  of  A- 
riftophanes,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  univerfity,  and 
in  which  he  reprefented  the  Scarabeus  flying  up  to 
Jupiter,  with  a  man  and  a  balket  of  vidu3ls  on  its 
back.  Thefe  fufpicions  he  could  never  after  (hake  off : 
nor  did  his  fubfequent  condud,  as  we  fliall  fee,  tend  to 
clear  him  of  the  imputation  ;  for  if  he  was  not  a&ually 
a  conjuror,  it  was  not  for  want  of  endeavours. 

Upon  leaving  England,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Louvain  ;  where  he  was  much  efteemed,  and  vifited  by 
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feveral  perfons  of  high  rank.  Here  he  refided  about 
*  two  years,  and  then  fet  out  for  France  ;  where,  in  the 
college  of  Rheims,  he  read  le&ures  of  Euclid’s  elements 
with  vafl  applaufe.  In  1551,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  fecretary  Cecil  to  king  Edj^ 
ward,  who  affigned  him  a  penfion  of  100  crowns,  which 
he  afterwards  relinquifhed  for  the  redory  of  Upton 
upon  Severn  :  but  foon'  after  the  acceflion  of  queen 
Mary,  having  fome  corrcfpondence  with  the  lady  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  fervants,  he  was  accufed  of  pradifing  againfl 
the  queen’s  life  by  enchantment.  On  this  account  he 
fuffered  a  tedious  confinement,  and  was  feveral  times 
examined;  till,  in  the  year  1555,  he  obtained  his  li¬ 
berty  by  an  order  of  council. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  afeended  the  throne,  our 
aflrologieal  Dee  was  confukcd  by  lord  Dudley,  con¬ 
cerning  a  propitious  day  for  her  majefty’s  coronation* 
He  was  on  this  occafion  introduced  to  the  queen,  who 
made  him  great  promifes,  which  were  never  performed, 
though  (he  condefcended  to  receive  his  inftru&ions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  myftical  interpretation  of  fome  of  his  un¬ 
intelligible  writings,  which  he  publifhed  about  this  time. 
In  1564,  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  continent  ; 
in  order  to  prefent  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated  to 
tbe  emperor  Maximilian.  He  returned  to  England  in 
the  fame  year  ;  but  in  1571,  we  find  him  in  Lorrain  ; 
where,  being  dangeroufly  ill,  the  queen  fent  over  two 
phyficians  to  his  relief.  Having  once  more  returned 
to  his  native  country,  he  fettled  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 
where  he  continued  his  ftudies  with  unremitting  ardor, 
and  collected  a  confiderable  library  of  curious  books 
and  manuferipts,  with  a  variety  of  inftruments;  mofl 
of  which  were  afterwards  deflroyed  by  the  mob,  as 
belonging  to  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil.  In  J  5 7  ^ > 
the  queen  being  much  indifpofed,  Mr  Dee  was  fent  a- 
broad  to  confult  with  German  phyficians  and  philofo- 
phers  (aflrologers  no  doubt)  on  the  occafion.  We 
now  behold  him  again  in  England,  where  he  was  foon 
after  employed  in  a  more  rational  fervice.  Her  ma- 
jefly,  defirous  to  be  informed  concerning  her  title  to 
thofe  countries  which  had  been  difeovered  by  her  fub- 
je&s,  commanded  Mr  Dee  to  confult  the  ancient  re¬ 
cords,  and  fuinifh  her  with  proper  geographical  de- 
feriptions.  Accordingly,  in  a  fhort  time  he  prefented 
to  the  queen,  in  the  gardens  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  the  difeovered  countries  were  geogra¬ 
phically  deferibed  and  hiflorically  illuflrated.  1  hefe 
rolls  are  preferved  in  the  Cotton  library,  Auguftus  I. 
His  next  employment  was  the  reformation  of  the  ka- 
iendar,  on  which  fubje&  he  wrote  a  rational  and  learn¬ 
ed  treatife,  preferved  in  the  Afhmolean  library  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Hitherto  the  extravagancies  of  our  eccentrical  phi- 
lofoplier  fetm  to  have  been  counter poifed  by  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  reafon  and  feience  ;  but  henceforward  we 
confider  him  as  a  mere  necromancer  and  credulous  al- 
chymift.  In  the  year  1581,  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  Edward  Kelley,  by  whofe  affillance  he  per¬ 
formed  diverfe  incantations,  and  maintained  a  frequent 
imaginary  intercourfe  with  fpirits.  He  was  particn- 
lary  intimate,  it  feems,  with  the  angels  Raphael  and 
Gabriel,  One  of  them  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  black 
fpeculum,  in  which  his  angels  and  demons  appeared 
as  often  as  he  had  occafion  for  them;  they  anfvvered 
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bis  qneftions,  and  Kelley’s  bufmefs  was  to  record  the.r 
dictates : 

Kelley  did  all  his  feats  upon  *— 

The  devil’s  looking  glafs,  a  ftone 

Hud  IB.  part  ii.  canto  iii.  v.  63I. 

In  1583,  they  were  both  introduced  to  a  certain  Po- 
lifh  nobleman,  then  in  England,  named  Albert  Lajk > 
palatine  of  Siradia,  a  perfon  equally  addicted  to  the 
fame  ridiculous  purfuits.  He  was  fo  ‘charmed  with 
Dee  and  his  companion,  that  he  perfuaded  them  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  his  native  country.  They  embarked 
for  Holland  in  Sept.  1583  ;  and  travelling  over  land, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Lafki  in  February  following. 
Their  patron,  however,  finding  himfelf  abufed  by  their 
idle  pretenfions,  perfuaded  them  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Ro- 
dolph  king  of  Bohemia  ;  who,  though  a  credulous 
man,  was  foon  difgufted  with  their  nonfenfe.  The/ 
were  afterwards  introduced  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but 
with  no  better  fuccefs.  Soon  after  this,  they  were 
invited  by  a  rich  Bohemian  nobleman  to  his  caftle  of 
Trebona,  where  they  continued  for  fome  time  in  great 
affluence  ;  owing,  as  they  afferted,  to  their  art  of 
tranfmutation  by  means  of  a  certain  powder  in  the 
poffeflion  of  Kelley. 

Dee,  now  quarrelling  with  his  companion  in  iniqui¬ 
ty,  quitted  Bohemia,  and  returned  to  England,  where 
lie  was  once  more  gracioufly  received  by  the  queen  ; 
who,  in  1595,  made  him  warden  of  Manchefter  col¬ 
lege,  in  which  town  he  refided  feveral  years.  In  1604, 
he  returned  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1608,  aged  81  ;  leaving  a  large  family, 
and  many  works,  behind  him. — Phe  black  ilone  into 
which  Dee  ufed  to  call  his  fpirits,  was  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  earls  of  Peterborough,  whence  it  came  to 
lady  Elizabeth  Germaine.  It  was  next  the  property 
of  the  late  dukf  of  Argyle,  and  is  now  Mr  Walpole’s* 

It  appears  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  but  a  po- 
liflicd  piece  of  cannel-coal. — That  Dee  was  a  man  of 
confiderable  acquirements,  is  beyond  a  doubt  ;  his 
mathematical  knowledge  is  generally  allowed  :  but, 
unlefa  we  fuppofe  him  a  wicked  impoflor,  which  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  we  mnfl  tranfmit  him  to  pof- 
tcrity  as  one  of  the  molt  foolifh,  fuperititious,  necro¬ 
mancers  of  his  time.  Nevcrthelefs,  the  celebrated  Dr 
Hook,  many  years  afte  r  Dee’s  death,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  prove  that  his  journal,  publifhed  by  Cafaubou, 
was  entirely  cryptographical,  concealing  his  political 
tran factions,  and  that  he  was  employed  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  as  a  fpy. 

DEE,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  in  Scotland  and 
England  ;  as  tliofe  whereon  the  cities  of  Chefler  in 
England,  and  New  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  are  fitua- 
ted.  The  river  Dee  in  Aberdeenfhire  abounds  with 
falmon,  fo  as  to  form  one  of  the'greatefl  falmon-fifh- 
ings  in  Scotland.— Over  this  river  there  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches,  built  by  a  bifliop  of  Aberdeen,  who  left 
for  its  fupport  a  revenue,  which  is  now  fo  large,  that 
in  order  to  exhauft  the  fund,  a  perfon  has  a  falary  t<* 
fvveep  the  bridge  once  a-day. 

DEED,  an  inftrument  written  on  paper  or  parch* 
ment,  comprehending  fome  contrad,  bargain,  or  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  thereto,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  therein  contained. 

DEEMSTERS,  or  D emsters  ;  (from  the  Saxon 
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Peeping  dema,  judge  or  umpire). 

Defecate  Man  are  decided  without  procefs,  writings,  or  any 
\  charges,  by  certain  judges,  chofen  yearly  from  among 
themfelves,  called  deemfiers  ;  there  being  two  of  them 
for  each  divifion  of'  the  ifland  :  they  fit  judges  in  all 
courts,  either  for  life  or  property;  and  with  the  advice 
cf  24  keys,  declare  what  is  law  in  uncommon  emer¬ 
gencies. 

DEEPING,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in  England, 
feated  011  the  river  Weland,  in  a  fenny  ground.  W. 
Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

DEER,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. — The  method 
of  hunting  deer  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  very  parti¬ 
cular.  The  huntfmen  go  out  in  the  night,  and  only 
two  ufually  go  together:  the  one  of  thefe  carries  upon 
his  head  an  earthen  veffel,  in  which  there  is  fome  fire 
burning  and  flaming ;  the  ingredients  are  generally 
fmall  flicks  cut  into  pieces,  and  common  rofin.  Of 
this  the  other  man  carries  a  fupply  about  him  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  pot  when  it  grows  low.  The  perfon  who 
has  the  fire  upon  his  head,  carries  in  one  hand  a  flaff, 
on  which  there  are  fixed  eight  bells  ;  and  the  larger 
thefe  are,  the  better.  This  man  goes  firfh  into  the 
woods,  and  the  other  follows  clofe  behind  with  Hpear 
in  his  hand.  As  foon  as  the  deer  hears  the  noife  of 
the  bells,  he  turns  towards  the  place  whence  the  found 
comes  ;  and  feeing  the  fire,  he  eagerly  runs  up  to  it, 
and  hands  gazing  at  a  fmall  diflance:  the  fecond  man 
has  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  him  with  the  fpear; 
for  he  fees  neither  of  them. — Not  only  deer,  but  even 
elks  and  hares,  are  thus  taken ;  for  they  gaze  at  the 
fire,  and  never  fee  the  men.  The  profits  of  this  fort 
of  hunting  are  very  large,  and  the  danger  nothing  ; 
for  though  there  are  numbers  of  tygers,  elephants,  and 
wild  boars,  in  thefe  woods,  the  huntfmen  are  in  no 
danger  from  them  while  the  fire  burns,  for  they  all  run 
away  from  it. 

DE  facto,  fomething  actually  in  fadl,  or  exifling; 
in  contradiflin&ion  to  de  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  fo 
in  juflice,  but  not  in  fa£l  :  as  a  king  de  fatto,  is  a  per¬ 
fon  who  is  actually  in  poffefiion  of  a  crown,  but  has 
no  legal  right  to  the  fame  ;  and  a  king  de  jure,  is  the 
perfon  who  has  a  juft  right  to  the  crown,  though  he 
is  out  of  pofTeflion  thereof. 

DEFAMATION,  the  fpeaking  flanderous  words 
of  another  ;  for  which  the  flanderer  is  punifhable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  either  by  action 
upon  the  cafe  at  common  law,  or  by  flatute  in  the  ec- 
clefiaflical  court. 

DEFAULT,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  non- 
appearance  in  court,  at  a  day  afligned  ;  but  imports 
any  omiflion  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do,  for  which 
judgment  may  be  given  againll  the  defaulter. 

DEFEASANCE,  or  Defeisance,  inlaw,  a  con¬ 
dition  relating  to  fome  certain  deed,  which  being  per¬ 
formed,  the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void,  as  if 
it  had  never  been  made.  The  difference  between  a 
common  condition  and  a  defeafance  is,  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  annexed  to,  or  inferted  in,  the  deed  ;  and  a 
defeafance  is  a  deed  by  itfelf,  concluded  and  agreed 
on  between  the  parties,  and  having  relation  to  another 
deed.. 

DEFECATE,  in  chemiftry,  a  term  applied  to  a 
body  freed,  and  purged  from  fasces  .and  impurities. 
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All  controverfies  in  the  Ifle  _  DEFECTION,  the  a£t  of  abandoning  or  relin- 
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quifliing  a  party  or  intereft  a  perfon  had  been  enga¬ 
ged  in. — The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  deficio^t o  Defended 
fall  off.  J  — yJ 

DEFECTIVE,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  want  fome  of  the  properties  that  naturally 
they  ought  to  have.  Thus, 

Defective  or  Deficient  Nouns,  in  grammar,  are  fucli 
as  want  either  a  whole  number,  a  particular  cafe,  or 
are  totally  indeclinable.  See  Noun.  - 

The  term  defective  is  alfo  applied  to  a  verb  that  has 
not  all  its  moods  and  tenfes.  See  Verb,  Mood,  &c. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  all  forts  of  works 
that  cover  and  defend  the  oppofite  polls,  as  flanks, 
cafements,  parapets,  and  fauffebrays.  See  Fortifi¬ 
cation. 

Line  of  Defence,  a  fuppofed  line  drawn  from  the 
angle  of  the  curtin,  or  from  any  other  part  in  the  cur- 
tin,  to  the  flanked  angle  of  the  oppofite  ballion. 

DEFEND,  in  general,  fignifies  much  the  fame  with 
protecting,  or  keeping  off  injuries  offered  to  any  perfon 
either  by  enemies  or  otherwife. 

Defend,  in  our  ancient  laws  and  flatutes,  fignifies 
to  prohibit  or  forbid  :  as,  Ufuarios  defendit  quoque  rex 
Edwardus  ne  remanerent  in  regno .  L.  L.  Edw.  Conf. 
c-  37-  &  5  Rich*  2*^«  7*  In  which  fenfe  Chaucer  al¬ 
fo  ufes  it  in  the  following  paffage : 

“  Where  can  you  fay  In  any  manner  age, 

<c  That  ever  God  defended  marriage.” 

In  7  Edw.  I.  there  is  a  flatute  intitled,  <(  Statutum  de 
defenfione  portandi  arma,”  &c.  And  “  it  is  defended 
by  law  to  diilrain  on  the  highway Coke  on  LittL 
fol.  1 6 1 . 

DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  perfon  fued  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  perfonal ;  as  tenant  is  he  who  is  fued  in  an  action 
real.  See  Action. 

DEFENDER  of  the  Faith  ( Fidel  Defenfor ) ,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  title  belonging  to  the  king  of  England  ;  as  Ca¬ 
tholicise.  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Chrifiiamjjhnus  to  the 
king  of  France,  8c c.  Thefe  titles  were  given  by  the 
popes  of  Rome.  That  of  Fidei  Defenfor  was  firfl  con¬ 
ferred  by  Leo  X.  on  king  Henry  VIII.  for  writing 
again  ft  Martin  Luther ;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date 
quinto  id  us  Ofloh.  152-1.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Clement  VII.  But  the  pope,  on  Henry’s  fuppref- 
fing  the  ho  ufes  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title,  but  depo- 
fed  him  from  his  crown  alfo :  though  in  the  35th  year 
of  his  reign,  his  title,  &c.  was  confirmed  by  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  hath  continued  to  be  ufed  by  all  iucceed- 
ing  kings  to  this  day. —  Chamberlayne  fays,  the  title 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  before  that  time;, 
and  for  proof  hereof  appeals,  to  feveral  charters  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  So  that  pope  Leo’s 
bull  was  only  a  renovation  of  an  ancient  right. 

DEFENDERS,  were  anciently  notable  dignita? 
ries  both  in  church  and  flate,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to- 
look  to  the  prefervation  of  the  public  weal,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  poor  and  helplefs,  and  to  maintain  the  inte- 
lefts  and  caufes  of  churches  and  religious  houfes.  See; 
Protector.— -The  council  of  Chalcedon,  can.  2.  calls 
the  defender  of  a  church  ExJ'/xos*.  Codin,  de  ojjiciis 
aulas  Conf .  makes  mention  of  defenders  of  the  palace. 

There  were  alfo  a  defender  of  the  kingdom,  defenfor 
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regni ;  defenders  of  cities,  dcfnfores  civil  ath 
ders  of  the  people,  defenfores  plebis  ;  of  the  poor,  father- 
lefs,  widows,  &c. 

About  the  year  420,  each  patriarchal  church  began 
to  have  its  defender  ;  which  cuftom  was  afterwards  in¬ 
troduced  into  other  churches,  and  continued  to  later 
days  under  other  names  j  as  thofe  of  Advocate ,  and 
Advowee . 

In  the  year  407,  we  find  the  council  of  Carthage 
afking  the  emperor  for  defenders,  of  the  number  of 
Scholajlici ,  i.  e.  advocates  who  were  in  office  ;  and 
that  it  might  be  allowed  them  to  enter  and  fearch  the 
cabinets  and  papers  of  the  judges  aild  other  civil  ma- 
giftrates,  whenever  it  ffiould  be  found  neceffary  for 
the  intereft  of  the  church. 

DEFILE,  in  fortification,  a -fir ait  narrow  paf- 
fage,  through  which  a  company  of  horfe  or  foot  can 
pafs  only  in  file,  by  making  a  fmall  front. 

DEFINITE,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  an  article 
that  has  a  precife  determinate  fignification  ;  fuch  as  the 
article  the  in  Englifh,  le  and  la  in  French,  &c.  which 
fix  and  afceitain  the  noun  they  belong  to,  to  fome  par¬ 
ticular  ;  as  the  king9  le  roy :  whereas,  in  the  quality  of 
king ,  de  roy ,  the  articles  of  and  de  mark  nothing  pre¬ 
cife,  and  are  therefore  indefinite. 

DEFINITION,  in  general,  a  fhort  defeription  of 
a  thing  by  its  properties  ;  or,  in  logic,  the  explication 
of  the  effence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  differ¬ 
ence. 

DEFINITIVE,  a  term  applied  to  whatever  termi¬ 
nates  a  procefs,  queftion,  Fee, ;  in  oppofition  to  provi- 
fional  and  interlocutory. 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  kindling  or 
letting  fire  to  a  fait  or  mineral,  &c.  either  alone  or 
mixed  for  that  purpole  witli  a  fulphureous  one,  in  or¬ 
der  to  purify  it. 

This  fhort  procefs  has  been  often  recommended  to 
the  world  as  of  great  ufe  in  trying  the  itrength  of 
brandies  and  other  vinous  ipints,  and  ha3  been  greatly 
improved  in  this  refpedl  by  Mr  Geoffroy. 

The  common  way  of  trying  Ipirits  by  deflagration, 
is  to  meafure  out  any  quantity  of  it,  then  to  heat  it, 
and  fet  it  on  fire.  If,  after  it  will  no  longer  burn,  the 
remainder  is  half  as  much  as  the  quantity  meafured  out 
for  the  trial  was,  then  the  fpirit  tryed  is  found  to  con- 
lift  of  half  water,  and  half  totally  inflammable  fpirit ; 
that  is,  it  is  fome  what  below  what  we  underftand  by 
the  term  perfa  proof, — This  method  is  much  more 
certain  than  that  by  the  crown  of  bubbles  which  arifes 
upon  fhaking  the  fpirit  in  a  vial.  Monf.  Geoffroy's 
method  is  this:  Take  a  cylindric  veffii  two.  inches 
high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  confiding  of  thin  plate 
filver,  that  metal  being  much  lefs  liable  to  ruft  than 
copper ;  this  velfel  nruft  be  fitted  with  a  little  re&an- 
gular  gage  exaclly  graduated  into  lines,  half  lines,  8c c. 
then  the  veffel  being  fet  level  upon  a  copper  calc  made 
to  contain  it,  a  parcel  of  the  brandy  to  be  examined  is 
poured  in,  to  the  height  of  16  lines.  This  height  is  to 
be  exadtly  hit  by  pouring  in  more  than  enough  at  firft, 
and  then  fucking  out  the  overplus  with  a  very  fmall 
tube.  Then  the  veffel  being  heated  a  little,  fo  as  juft 
to  make  the  liquor  fume,  it  is  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and 
left  to  go  out  of  itfelf ;  at  the  inftant  when  the 
Same  expires,  the  gage  is  plunged  perpendicularly  into 
the  veffel,  and  the  lines  and  quarters  exactly  noted 
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defen-  which  the  liquor  wants  of  its  former  height :  this  dif-  Defle&ion 
ference  gives  the  precife  quantity  of  alcohol  or  pure  II 
fpirit  contained  in  the  liquor.  Thus,  if  eight  lines  of^  e  Foe* 
phlegm  are  found  remaining,  this  being  the  half  of  the 
t6  lines  of  the  original  filling,  it  is  plain,  that  the  li¬ 
quor  contained  one  half  fpirit,  or  was  fomething  below 
proof.  If  only  four  lines  remained,  it  was  nearly 
double  proof,  or  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  alcohol 
and  common  proof- fpirit. 

DEFLEC  1TON  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  a  property 
which  Dr  Hook  obferved  in  1675,  and  read  an  account 
of  before  the  Royal  Society,  March  18,  the  fame  year. 

He  fays  he  found  it  different  both  from  reflection  and 
refraction,  and  that  it  was  made  towards  the  furface  of 
the  opaque  body,  perpendicularly.  This  is  the  fame 
property  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  Inflection. 

DEFLORATION,  or  Deflowering,  the  act  of 
violating  or  taking  away  a  woman's  virginity.  See 
Virginity.  — Death,  or  marriage,  are  decreed  by  the 
civil  law  in  cafe  of  defloration. 

The  ancients  had  fo  much  refpeft  for  virgins,  that 
they  would  not  put  them  to  death  till  they  had  firft 
procured  them  to  be  deflowered.  It  is  faid,  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  pay  ftrangers  to  come  and 
deflower  their  brides. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  it 
was  a  privilege  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  granted  them 
by  king  Ewen,  that  they  fhould  have  the  firft  night's 
lodging  with  their  tentants  wives.  King  Malcolm  III. 
allowed  the  tenants  to  redeem  this  fervice  at  a  certain 
rate,  called  marchetay  confiding  of  a  certain  number  of 
cows:  Buchanan  fays  it  was  redeemed  with  half  a 
mark  of  filver.  The  fame  cuftom  had  place  in  Wales, 
Flanders,  Friefeland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany. 

DEFLUXION,  in  medicine,  the  falling  of  the 
humours  from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior  pait  of  the 
body. 

DE  FOE  (Daniel),  a  writer  famous  for  politics 
and  poetry,  was  bred  a  liofier ;  which  profelfion  how¬ 
ever  he  foon  forfook,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  enter- 
priling  authors  that  any  age  produced.  When  difeon- 
tents  ran  high  at  the  Revolution,  and  king  William 
was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  Ducth  guards,  De  Foe,  who 
had  true  notions  of  civil  liberty,  ridiculed  the  enemies 
of  government  in  his  well-know  poem,  called  The 
True-horn  Englijhman ,  which  had  a  prodigious  fale. 

The  next  fatire  he  wrote  was  intitled,  Reformation  of 
Manners  ;  aimed  at  fome  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
rendered  themfelves  a  difgrace  to  their  country.  When 
the  ecclefiaftics  in  power  breathed  too  much  of  a  fpirit 
of  periecution,  De  Foe  wrote  a  tradt  called  The  Short - 
ejl  IV ay  with  the  Diffenters ;  for  which  he  was  called  to 
account,  and  explained  himfelf  with  great  firmnefs.  He 
was  afterward  fentenced  to  the  pillory  for  attacking 
fome  public  meafures  ;  which  fo  little  intimidated  him, 
that,  in  defiance  of  their  ufage,  he  wrote  A  Hymn  to  the 
Pillory,  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  his  pub¬ 
lications  ;  but  the  following  are  the  principal :  The 
Hijlory  of  the  Plague  in  1665  ;  a  novel  intitled  The  Hi- 
Jlory  of  Colonel  Jack  ;  A  new  Voyage  round  the  IV orld 
by  a  Company  of  Merchants ,  printed  for  Bettefworth, 

1725  ;  The  Hijlory  of  Roxana  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  ; 

The  Hijlory  of  Moll  Flanders  ;  a  book  intitled  Religious 
Courtjhipy  which  has  undergone  upwards  of  20  edi¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe9 
4U  2  an 
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Defoliation,  an  admirable  performance,  of  which  there  have  been 
w— • y-— ~  editions  without  number,  but  concerning  which  there 
is  an  anecdote  that  does  the  author  of  it  no  credit  as 
to  the  better  part  of  a  writer’s  cliara&er,  honefly. 
When  captain  Woods  Rogers  touched  at  the  ifland 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South  Sea,  he  brought 
away  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scots  failor,  who  had 
been  left  afhore  there,  and  had  lived  on  that  defolate 
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conflantly  through  the  whole  year  :  and  are  not  in  the Defobarir 
leaft  influenced  by  the  clemency  or  inclemency  of  fea-  — ^ 
fons.  Such  are  the  firs,  juniper,  yew,  cedar,  cyprefs, 
and  many  other  trees,  hence  denominated  evergreens. 

Thefe  preferve  their  old  leaves  a  long  time  after  the 
formation  of  the  new,  and  do  not  drop  them  at 
any  determinate  time.  In  general,  the  leaves  of 
ever-greens  are  harder,  and  lefs  fucculent,  than  thofe 


place  above  four  years.  When  Selkirk  came  back  which  are  renewed  annually.  The  trees 


to  England,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures, 
and  put  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  De  Foe,  to 
digeft  for  publication  ;  who  ungeneroufly  converted 
the  materials  into  the  Hiflory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe, 
and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  !  A  fraud  for 
which,  in  a  humane  view,  the  diitinguifhed  merit  of 
that  romance  can  never  atone.  Daniel  de  Foe  died  at 
Ifiington,  in  1731.  All  his  productions  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  fpecies,  but  efpecially  the  two  laft  mentioned, 
are  much  in  vogue  amongil  country  readers  ;  and,  on 
account  of  their  moral  and  religious  tendency,  may 
very  probably  in  fome  meafure  counteract  the  perni¬ 
cious  effeCts  produced  by  the  too  general  circulation 
of  modern  novels,  thofe  occaiional  vehicles  of  impiety 
and  infidelity. 

DEFOLIATION,  (from  de ,  and  folium  a  leaf) ;  the 
fall  of  the  leaves.  A  term  oppofed  to  frondefeentia ,  the 
annual  renovation  of  the  leaves,  produced  by  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  buds  in  fpung.  See  Frondescentia. 

Moft  plants  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  Died  their 
leaves  every  year  :  this  happens  in  autumn,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  announced  by  the  flowering  of  the  common 
meadow  faffron.  The  term  is  only  applied  to  trees 
and  flirubs  ;  for  herbs  peridi  down  to  the  root  every 
year,  lofmg  Item,  leaves,  and  all. 

All  plants  do  not  drop  their  leaves  at  the  fame  time. 
Among  large  trees,  the  afh  and  walnut,  although  latefl 
in  unfolding,  arc  foonefl  divefled  of  them  :  the  latter 
feldom  carries  its  leaves  above  five  months. 

On  the  oak  and  horn-beam,  the  leaves  die  and  wi¬ 
ther  as  foon  as  the  colds  commence ;  but  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  branches  till  they  are  puffed  off  by  the 
new  ones,  which  unfold  themfelves  the  following 
fpring.  Thefe  trees  are  doubtlefs  a  kind  of  ever¬ 
greens  :  the  leaves  are  probably  deftroyed  only  by 
cold  ;  and  perhaps  would  continue  longer  on  the 
plant,  but  for  the  force  of  the  fpring-fap,  joined  to 
the  moiflure. 

In  mild  and  dry  feafons,  the  lilac,  privet,  yellow  jef- 
famine  of  the  woods,  and  maple  of  Crete,  preferve  then- 
leaves  green  until  fpring,  and  do  not  drop  them  till  the 
new  leaves  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  fig-tree,  and 
many  other  trees  that  grow  between  the  tropics,  are 
of  this  particular  clafs  of  ever-greens.  The  trees  in 
Egypt,  fays  DoClor  Haffelquift,  caff  their  leaves  in  the 
latter  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  January, 
having  young  leaves  ready  before  all  the  old  ones  arc' 
fallen  off;  and,  to  forward  this  operation  of  nature, 
few  of  the  trees  have  buds  :  the  fycamore  and  willow, 
indeed,  have  fome,  but  with  few  and  quite  loofe  Jlipula 
or  feales.  Nature'  did  not  imagine  buds  fo  neceffary  in 
the  fouthern  as  in  the  northern  countries;  this  occa- 
iions  a  great  difference  between  them. 

DafUyj  fome  trees  and  fhrubs  preferve  their  leaves 


y-  - . .  are  gene¬ 

rally  natives  of  warm  climates ;  as  the  alaternufes  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  ever-green  oak  of  Portugal  and 
Suabia. 

Some  herbaceous  perennials,  as  the  houfe-leeks  and 
navel- worts,  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  with  the  ever¬ 
green  trees,  and  refill  the  feverities  of  winter  :  fome 
even  can  difpcnfe  with  the  earth  for  ionic  time  ;  being 
replete  with  juices,  which  the  leaves  imbibe  from  the 
humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which,  in  fuch  plants, 
are,  of  themfelves,  fufficient  for  effecting  the  purpofes 
of  vegetation.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that,  unlds  in  ex¬ 
cel!]  ve  hot  weather,  gardeners  are  feldom  wont  to  wa¬ 
ter  fat  fucculent  plants,  as  the  aloes,  which  rot  when 
they  are  moiftened,  if  the  fun  does  not  auickly  dry 
them  up. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  ever-green  fhrubs  and  trees, 
have  a  thin  compaCl  fkin  or  cover  over  their  furface  ; 
as  is  eafily  difeovered  by  macerating4  them  in  water,  in 
order  to  feparatc  the  parenchyma,  or  pulp,  from  the 
veffels  of  the  leaves  ;  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any 
of  thefe  ever-greens  till  a  thin  parchinent-like  cover  is 
taken  off.  Thefe  trees  and  llirubs  are  found  by  ex¬ 
periment  to  perfpire  but  little,  when  compared  with 
others  which  Died  their  leaves;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  this  clofe  covering,  as  alfo  to 
the  fmall  proportion  of  moiflure  contained  in  their 
veffels,  that  they  retain  their  verdure,  and  continue 
through  the  winter  on  the  trees.  The  nutritive  juices 
of  thefe  plants  always  abound,  more  or  lefs,  with  an 
oily  quality,  which  fecures  them  from  being  injured 
by  fevere  frofls  ;  fo  that  many  of  thefe  ever-green  trees 
are  adapted  to  grow  in  the  coldefl  parts  of  the  habi¬ 
table  world. 

With  refped  to  deciduous  trees,  the  falling  off  of 
the  leaves  feems  principally  to  depend  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmofphere,  which  likewife  ferves  to  haflen 
or  retard  the  appearance  in  queflion.  An  ardent  fun 
contributes  to  haflen  the  dropping  of  the  leaves. 
Hence  in  hot  and  dry  fummers,  the  leaves  of  the  lime- 
tree  and  horfe-chefnut  turn  yellow  about  the  firft  of 
September  ;  whilfl  in  other  years,  the  yellownefs  does^ 
not  appear  till  the  beginning  of  OClober.  Nothing,, 
however,  contributes  more  to  haflen  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  than  immoderate  cold  or  moifl  weather  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  ^  moderate  droughts,  on  the  other  hand,  ferve  to 
retard  it*  As  a  proof  of  this  pofition,  Mr  Adanfon 
relates,  that  in  the  year  1759,  the  leaves  of  the  elm- 
tree,  which  generally  fall  off  about  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember,  continued  in  verdure  and,  vigour  at  Paris,, 
where  the  autumn  was  remarkably  dry,  till  the  iothof 
the  following  month. 

The  following  table,  refpeCling  the  mean  times  in- 
which  different  trees  ffed  their  leaves,  is  founded  upon 
obfervationst 
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Goofeberry-tree  and  bladder-’'} 
fena, 

Walnut  and  afh, 

Almond-tree,  horfe-chefnut, 
and  lime-tree, 

Maple,  hazle-nut,  black  pop¬ 
lar,  and  afpen-trec, 

Birch,  plane-tree,  mountain- 
ofier,  falfe-acacia,  pear,  and 
apple-tree, 

Vine,  mulberry,  fig,  fumac, 
and  angelica-tree, 

Elm-tree  and  willow, 

Apricot  and  elder  trees, 
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M  J 

S 


o 


Oftober  i  ft. 
-  15th. 


20th. 


25th. 


November  ift. 


10th. 
15  th. 
2Cth. 


It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  an  ever-green  trt!e 
grafted  upon  a  deciduous,  determines  the  latter  to  re¬ 
tain  its  leaves.  This  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments;  particularly  by  grafting  the  laurel, 
or  cherry-bay,  an  evergreen,  on  the  common  cherry  ; 
and  the  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak,  on  the  oak. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  catting  any  one 
out  of  his  land,  or  with  holding  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  force  from  the  right  owner. 

Deforcement,  in  Scots  law,  the  oppoling  or  re¬ 
fitting  of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of 
their  office.  See  Law,  N3clxxxvi.  15. 

DEFORMITY,  the  want  of  that  uniformity  ne- 
ceffary  to  conftitnte  the  beauty  of  an  obje£t 
Beauty. 

Thefe  are 
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per,  humanity,  and  cheerfulnefs,  though  the  bodily  Deformity, 
form  continues,  it  lhall  give  us  no  difguft.  There  are  ^ 
horrors  raifed  by  fome  objects,  which  are  only  the  ef- 
fe<tt  of  fear  for  ourfelves,  or  companion  towards  others, 
when  either  reafo  11 ,  or  fome  foolilh  affociation  or  ideas, 
makes  us  apprehend  danger;  and  not  the  effeft  of  any 
thing  in  the  form  itfelf.  For  we  find,  that  moft  of 
thofe  obje&s  which  excite  horror  at  firft,  when  ex¬ 
perience  or  reafon  has  removed  the  fear,  may  become 
the  occafion  of  pleafure. 

The  cafual  conjunction  of  ideas  gives  us  difguft, 
where  there  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  form  itfelf. 

And  this,  in  effe&,  is  the  caufe  of  moft  of  our  fanta- 
ftic  averfions  to  the  figures  of  divers  animals,  &c. 

Thus  ferpents  of  all  kinds,  and  many  infects,  really 
beautiful  enough,  are  beheld  with  averfion  by  many 
people,  who  have  got  fome  accidental  ideas  of  mif- 
chief  affociated  to  them.  A  fimilar  reafoning  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity. 

Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue , 
paffim. 

But  it  is  more  juft  to  diftinguifh  between  the  fenti- 
ments  of  delight  or  difguft,  excited  in  us  by  beautiful 
or  deformed  objects,  which  are  effects  of  fome  caufes, 
and  the  natural  and  real  qualities  of  the  perceived  ob¬ 
jects  by  which  they  are  produced:  There  are  obje&fc, 
fays  an  excellent  writer,  which  have  a  natural  aptitude 
See  to  pleafe  or  offend,  or  between  which-  and  the  contem¬ 
plating  mind  there  is  a  neceffary  congruity  or  incon¬ 
gruity  ;  and  though  the  a&ual  perception  of  the  un- 


Deformity  is  either  natural  or  moraL  .  -  ,  -  r  f  v  r  i  ,  • 

both  referred  bv  Mr  Hutchefon  to  an  internal  fenfe  ;  derftanding,  and  confequent  Feeling  or  the  heart,  in 
and  our  perceptions  of  them,  as  he  fuppofes,  arifes  from  contemplating  the  adions  and  affedions of  moral  agents, 
an  original  arbitrary  ftrufture  of  our  own  minds,  by  may  exift  in  very  different  degrees,  on  account  of  the 
which  certain  objefts,  when  obferved,  are  rendered  the  md,fnnfit,nn. 


cccafions  of  certain  fenfations  and  affe&ions. 

That  many  objeds  give  no  pleafure  to  our  fenfe  is 
obvious.  Many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty ;  but  then, 
fays  this  author,  there  is  no  form  which  feems  necef- 
farily  difagreeable  of  itfelf,  when  we  dread  no  other 
evil  from  it,  and  compare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the 


incidental  obftrudions  arifing  from  bodily  indifpofition, 
mental  prejudices  and  biaffes,  and  the  affociation  of 
ideas  ;  yet,  to  every  rational  mind  properly  difpofed, 
morally  good  adions  muft  for  ever  be  acceptable, 
and  can  never  of  themfelves  offend  ;  and  morally  evil 
adions  muft  for  ever  be  difagreeable,  and  can  never  of 
themfelves  pleafe.  What  is  right  in  adions  and  cha- 


kind  Many  objefts  are  naturally  difpleafing  and  dif-  rafters  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  gives  pleafure  ; 
tafteful  to  our  external  fenfes,  as  well  as  others  pleafing  what  is  wrong  is  deformed  and  odious,  and  excites  dif- 
and  agreeable;  as  fmells,  taftes,  and  fome  feparate  guft:  right  and  pleafure,  wrong  and  pain,  are  as  dift.na 
founds  *  but  with  regard  to  our  fenfe  of  beauty,  no  as  caufe  and  tfted.  It  is  no  lets  ablard  to  mountain, 
composition  of  objeds  which  give  not  unpleafant  iimple  that  the  perception  of  virtue  is  nothing  diftind  from  the 
ideas,  feems  pofitively  unpleafant  or  painful  of  itfelf,  reception  of  the  pleafure  refulting  from  it,  than  to  infer, 
bad  we  never  obferved  any  thing  better  of  the  fame  with  fome  metapliyficians,  that  iolidity,  extenfion,  and 


kind. 


Had  there  been  a  fpecies  of  the  form  which  we  now 
denominate  ugly  or  deformed ,  and  had  we  never  feen  or 
expeded  greater  beauty,  we  fhould  have  received  no 
difguft  from  it ;  though  the  pleafure  would  not  have 
been  fo  great  in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we  now  admire. 
Our  fenfe  of  beauty  feems  defigned  to  give  us  pofitive 
pleafure ;  but  not  pofitive  pain  or  difguft,  any  farther 
than  what  arifes  from  difappointment. 

There  are  indeed  many  faces  which  at  firft  view 
are  apt  to  raife  diflike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from 
any  pofitive  deformity  but  either  from  want  of  ex- 
peded  beauty,  or  from  the  carrying  fome  natural  in 


figure,  are  only  particular  modes  of  fenfation,  becaufe 
attended,  whenever  the;  are  perceived,  with  fome  fen¬ 
fations  of  fight  or  touch.  Thus  does  this  author  fhow, 
that  moral  beauty  and  deformity  are  real  qualities  of 
certain  adions;  in  which  confifts  their  aptitude  to  pleafe 
or  difguft.  With  refped  to  natural  beauty,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  uniformity  amidft  variety  pleafes,  becaufe 
of  the  natures  of  variety  and  uniformity,  which  are 
fuch,  that  whenever  united,  they  are  adapted  to  pleafe 
every  free  unbiaffed  mind  that  difeerns  them.  He  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  pleafure  they  afford,  without  referring . 
them  to  an  arbitrary  internal  fenfe,  by  the  following 
circumftances  that  attend  them.  They  are  more  eafily 


dications  of  morally  bad  difpofitions,  which  we  all  ac-  comprehended  by  the  mind  :  order  and  fymmetry  give 
quire  a  faculty  of  difeerning  in  countenances,  airs,  and  things  their  liability  and  ftrength,  and  fubferviency  to 
geftures.  That  this  is  not  occafic/-ed  by  any  form  po-  any  valuable  purpofe  ;  regularity  and  order  evidence 
fitively  difgutling,  appears  hence,  that  if,  upon  long  art  and  defign.  Diforder  and  confulion,  whence  de- 
acquaintance,  we  are  fure  of  finding  fweetnefs  of  tem-  formity  arifes,  denote  only  the  negation  of  regularity 
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Deformity. and  order;  or  any  arrangement  and  difpofition  of 
things,  which  are  not  according  to  a  law,  rule,  or 
plan,  and  prove  not  defign.  Thefe  are  not  pofitively 
difpleafing  ;  except  where  we  previoufiy  expe&ed  or¬ 
der,  or  where  impotence  or  want  of  /kill  appear,  and 
the  contriver  has  either  failed  of  his  defign  or  executed 
it  ill. 

In  the  Fugitive  Pieces,  is  preferved  an  excellent 
effay  on  Bodily  Deformity  by  the  late  William  Hay, 
Efq;  who  was  himfelf  what  he  defcribes,  and ‘who, 
while  he  rallies  his  own  figure  with  great  pleafantry, 
difcuffes  the  general  fubjedl  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
firudlive  and  agreeable.  He  confiders,  r.  The  natu¬ 
ral  ccnfequences  of  bodily  deformity ;  2.  How  it  affedls 
the  outward  circumflanees ;  and,  3.  What  turn  it 
gives  to  the  mind. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  the  human  frame,  being  warp¬ 
ed  and  difproportioned,  is  leffened  in  flrength  and  ac- 
a&ivity,  and  rendered  lefs  fit  for  its  fun&ions.  Scar- 
ron  had  invented  an  engine  to  take  off  his  hat ;  “  and 
I  wifh  (fays  our  author)  I  could  invent  one  to  buckle 
my  fhoe,  or  to  take  up  a  thing  from  the  ground,  which 
I  can  fcarce  do  without  kneeling,  for  I  can  bend  my 
body  no  farther  than  it  is  bent  by  nature.  For  this 
reafon,  when  ladies  drop  a  fan  or  glove,  I  am  not  the 
firft  to  take  it  up  ;  and  often  reftrain  my  inclination  to 
perforin  thofe  little  fervices,  rather  than  expofe  my 
fpider-like  fhape.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conftrued 
as  pride,  if  I  do  not  always  rife  from  my  feat  when  I 
ought  :  for  if  it  is  low,  I  find  fome  trouble  in  it  ; 
and  my  centre  of  gravity  is  fo  ill  placed,  that  I  am 
often  like  to  fall  back.  Things  hanging  within  the 
reach  of  others  are  out  of  mine  ;  and  what  they  can 
execute  with  eafe,  I  want  flrength  to  perform.  I 
am  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon  or  flifled  in  a 
crowd,  where  my  back  is  a  convenient  lodgment  for 
the  elbow  of  any  tall  perfon  that  is  near.  I  can  fee 
nothing,  and  my  whole  employment  is  to  guard  my 
perfon.  I ‘Lave  forborne  to  attend  his  Majefty  in  the 
houfe  of  peers  fince  I  was  like  to  be  fqueezed  to  death 
there  againfl  the  wall.  I  would  willingly  come  thither 
when  his  majefty  commands,  but  he  is  too  gracious  to 
expeCl  impoftibilities.  Befides,  when  I  get  in,  I  can 
never  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  on  the  throne  one  of 
the  beft  princes  w  ho  ever  fat  on  it.  Thefe,  and  many 
others,  are  the  inconveniences  continually  attending  a 
figure  like  mine.  They  may  appear  grievous  to  per- 
fons  not  ufed  to  them,  but  they  grow  eafier  by  habit ; 
and  though  they  may  a  little  diflurb,  they  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  the  happinefs  of  life ;  of  which,  at 
an  average,  I  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  fhare  as  moft 
men.  And  perhaps  one  proof  of  it  may  be  my  writing 
this  Effay ;  not  intended  as  a  complaint  againfl  Provi¬ 
dence  for  my  lot,  but  as  an  innocent  amufement  to 
myfelf  and  others.” 

As  to  what  effedl  deformity  may  have  on  the  health, 
it  appears  natural  to  imagine,  that  as  the  inward  parts 
of  the  body  muft  in  fome  meafure  comply*  with  the 
outward  mould,  fo  the  form  of  the  latter  being  irregu¬ 
lar,  the  firft  cannot  be  fo  well  placed  and  difpofed  to 
perform  their  functions  ;  and  that  generally  deformed 
perfons  would  not  be  healthy  or  long-lived.  But  this 
is  a  queftion  beft  determined  by  fa&s  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
the  inftances  are  too  few  or  unobferved,  to  draw  a  ge¬ 
neral  conclufion  from  them  ;  and  health  is  more  than 
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is  commonly  thought  in  a  man’s  own  power,  and  the 
reward  of  temperance  more  than  the  effedl  of  conftitu- 
tion;  which  makes  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  pafs  a  judge¬ 
ment.  iEfop  could  not  be  young  when  lie  died;  and 
might  have  lived  longer,  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
at  Delphi.  The  Prince  of  Orange  fcarce  paffed  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  died 
about  the  age  of  67.  The  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh 
lived  to  78  ;  but  his  ion  the  Earl  of  Salifhury,  who 
died  about  15  years  after  him,  could  not  reach  near 
that  age.  It  is  faid  that  Mr  Pope’s  father  was  de¬ 
formed,  and  he  lived  to  75  ;  whereas  the  fon  died  in 
middle  age,  if  he  may  be  faid  to  die  whofe  works  are 
immortal.  “  My  father  (adds  our  author)  was  not 
deformed,  but  a&ive,  and  my  mother  a  celebrated 
beauty  ;  and  I,  that  am  fo  unlike  them,  have  lived  to 
a  greater  age,  and  daily  fee  iny  acquaintance,  of  a 
flronger  frame,  quitting  the  ftage  before  me.” 

But  whether  deformity,  abftra&edly  confidered,  be 
really  prejudicial  to  health,  in  its  consequences  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  moft  commonly  an  advantage.  Deformed 
perfons  have  a  lefs  fhare  of  flrength  than  others,  and 
therefore  fhould  naturally  be  more  careful  to  preferve 
it ;  and^  as  temperance  is  the  great  prefervative  of 
health,  it  may  incline  them  to  be  more  temperate. 
Another  great  prefervative  of  health  is  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  which  few  deformed  perfons  can  want  flrength 
to  perform.  As  a  deformed  perfon  is  not  formed  for 
violent  exercife,  he  is  lefs  liable  to  fuch  diforders  as 
are  the  natural  confequence  of  it.  He  will  alfo  efcape 
many  accidents,  to  which  men  of  athletic  make,  and 
who  glory  in  their  flrength,  are  always  expofing  them- 
felves  to  make  trial  and  proof  of  it.  If  he  cannot  carry 
an  ox,  like  Milo,  he  will  not,  like  Milo,  be  hand¬ 
cuffed  in  the  oak  by  attempting  to  rend  it.  Fie  will 
not  be  the  man  that  (hall  ride  from  London  to  York 
in  a  day,  or  to  Windfor  in  an  hour,  for  a  wager ;  or 
that  fhall  be  perpetually  performing  furprifing  long 
journeys  in  a  furprifing  ihort  time,  for  no  earthly  bu- 
finefs  but  the  pleafure  of  relating  them.  Confcious  of 
his  own  weaknefs,  he  will  be  cautious  of  running  into 
places  or  occafions  of  danger.  Nature,  too,  warns 
deformed  perfons  to  be  careful  not  to  offer  fuch  affronts 
as  may  call  them  forth  into  the  field  of  falfe  honour, 
where  they  cannot  acquit  themfelves  well  for  want  of 
ilrength  and  agility  ;  and  they  are  fecurer  from  fuch 
affronts  themfelves,  fince  others  will  confider  the  little 
credit  they  will  gain  by  compelling  them  to  appear  on 
that  feene.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  deformity  is  a  protection  to  a  man’s  health 
and  perfon  ;  which  (ftrangc  as  it  may  appear)  are  bet¬ 
ter  defended  by  feeblenefs  than  flrength. 

2.  The  influence  of  bodily  deformity  on  a  man’s 
fortune  may  next  be  confidered.  Among  the  lower 
clafs,  he  is  cut  off  from  many  profeflions  and  employ¬ 
ments.  He  cannot  be  a  foldier,  he  is  under  ftandard ; 
he  cannot  be  a  tailor,  he  wants  activity  to  climb  the 
>  he  cannot  be  a  chairman  or  porter,  he  wants 
flrength  to  bear  the  burden.  In  higher  life,  he  is  ill 
qualified  for  a  lawyer,  he  can  fcarce  be  feen  over  the 
bar ;  for  a  divine,  he  may  drop  from  his  haffock  out 
of  fight  in  his  pulpit.  Ti  e  improvement  of  his  mind 
is  his  proper  province,  and  his  bufinefs  only  fuch  as 
depends  on  ingenuity.  If  he  cannot  be  a  dancing- 
mafter  to  adjufl  the  heels,  he  may  be  a  fchoolmafter  to 
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tformity.  tnftru£t  the  head  :  he  cannot  be  a  graceful  a&or  on 
the  ftage;  but  he  may  produce  a  good  play  :  he  would 
appear  ill  as  a  herald  in  a  procefhon  ;  but  may  pafs  as 
a  merchant  on  the  exchange  :  he  cannot  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  the  campaign  ;  but  he  may  advife  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  it :  he  is  defigned  by  nature  rather  to  deep 
on  ParnafTus,  than  to  defcend  on  the  plains  of  Eolis  :  he 
cannot  be  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games ;  but  may 
be  the  Pindar  to  celebrate  them  :  he  can  acquire  no 
glory  by  the  fword  ;  but  he  may  by  the  pen,  and  may 
grow  famous  by  only  relating  thofe  exploits  which  are 
beyond  his  power  to  imitate. 

Lord  Bacon  (that  extenlive  and  penetrating  genius, 
who  pointed  out  every  part  of  nature  for  examination), 
in  his  Eflay  on  Deformity,  lays,  “  that  in  their  fupe- 
riors  it  quencheth  jealoufy  towards  them,  as  perfons 
that  they  think  they  may  at  pleafnre  defpife  ;  and  it 
layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  afleep,  as  never 
believing  they  fiiould  be  in  a  pofiibility  of  advancement 
till  they  fee  them  in  pofteffion.”  But  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  more  than  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  the  contempt  of  the  world  which  it  requires 
no  mean  parts  to  conquer  ;  for  if  (as  has  been  faid)  a 
good  perfon  is  a  letter  of  recommendation,  deformity 
mil  ft  be  an  obftrudtion  in  the  way  to  favour.  In  this 
refpe&,  therefore,  deformed  perfons  fet  out  in  the 
world  to  a  difadvantage  ;  and  they  mull  firft  furmount 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  before  they  can  be  upon  a  par 
with  others,  and  mull  obtain  by  a  courfe  of  behavi¬ 
our  that  regard  which  is  paid  to  beauty  at  firft  fight. 
When  this  point  is  once  gained,  the  tables  are  turned, 
and  then  the  game  goes  in  their  favour :  for  others, 
fenfible  of  their  injultice  to  them,  no  fooner  find  them 
better  than  they  expe&ed,  than  they  believe  them 
better  than  they  are  ;  whereas  in  the  beautiful  perfon 
they  fometimes  find  themfelves  inipofed  upon,  and  are 
angry  that  they  have  worfhipped  only  a  painted  idol. 
For  (again  take  Lord  Bacon’s  words)  “  neither  is  it 
almoft  feen,  that  very  beautiful  perfons  are  otherwife 
of  great  virtue  :  they  prove  accomplifhed,  but  not  of 
great  fpirit ;  and  ftudy  rather  behaviour  than  virtue. 
Whereas  deformed  perfons,  if  they  be  of  fpirit,  will 
free  themfelves  from  fcorn,  which  mull  be  either  by 
virtue  or  malice  ;  and  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled 
if  they  fometimes  prove  excellent  perfons,  as  was  Age- 
fllaus,  Zanger  the  fon  of  Soloman,  iKfop,  Gafca  pre- 
fident  of  Peru ;  and  Socrates  may  likewife  go  amongft 
them,  with  others.”  Nay,  he  fays,  “  in  a  great  wit 
deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rifing.”  And  in  another 
part  of  his  works,  “  that  they  v/ho  by  accident  have 
fome  inevitable  and  indelible  mark  on  their  perfons  or 
fortunes,  as  deformed  people,  baftards,  &c.  if  they 
want  not  virtue,  generally  prove  fortunate.” 

Ofborn,  in  his  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  informs  us,  that  “  fhe  chofe  the  goodlieft  per¬ 
fons  for  her  houfehold  fervants :  but  in  her  counfel- 
lors  did  not  put  by  fufficiency,  though  accompanied 
with  a  crooked  perfon  ;  as  it  chanced  in  a  father  and 
a  fon  of  the  Cecils,  both  incomparable  for  prudence.” 
It  is  well  known  the  Queen  would  make  the  father 


(Burleigh)  fit  in  her  prefence  ;  tellinghim,  that  die  did  Deformity* 

not  ufe  him  for  his  legs,  but  his  head.  But  the  fon 

(afterwards  lord  treafurer  and  Earl  of  Salifbury)  -was 

not  fo  civilly  treated  by  the  populace  ;  and  is  an  in- 

ftance,  not  only  that  envy  purfues  a  great  man,  but 

that  the  higheft  poll  cannot  redeem  a  deformed  one 

from  contempt :  it  attends  him  like  his  fhadow,  and 

like  that  too  is  ever  reminding  him  of  his  ill  figure, 

which  is  often  obje&ed  for  want  of  real  crimes.  For 

the  fame  writer  fays  of  the  fame  great  man,  f<  th^t  the 

misfortunes  accompanying  him  from  his  birth  did  not 

a  little  add  to  that  cloud  of  detraction  that  fell  upon 

all  that  he  faid  or  did  ;  a  mulcl  in  nature,  like  an  optic 

fpe£lacle,  multiplying  much  in  the  fight  of  the  people 

the  apparitions  of  ill,”  Nor  was  this  contempt  buried 

with  him  :  it  trampled  on  his  allies,  and  infulted  his 

grave ;  as  appears  by  an  epitaph,  which  Ofborn  cites, 

as  void  of  wit  as  it  is  full  of  feurrility  ;  in  one  line  of 

which  there  is  an  epithet,  not  fo  elegant,  as  deferip- 

tive  of  his  perfon,  viz.  “  Little  Bofiive  Robin,  that 

was  fo  great.” 

Such  contempt  in  general,  joined  with  the  ridicule 
of  the  vulgar,  is  another  certain  confequence  of  bodily 
deformity  ;  for  men  naturally  defpife  what  appears  lefs 
beautiful  or  ufdFul,  and  their  pride  is  gratified  when 
they  fee  fuch  foils  to  their  own  perfons.  It  is  this 
fenfe  of  fuperiority  which  is  teftified  by  laughter  in  the 
lower  fort ;  while  their  betters,  who  know  how  little 
any  man  whatfoever  hath  to  boaft  of,  are  reftrained  by- 
good  fenfe  and  good  breeding  from  fuch  an  infult.- 
But  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  one  fpecies  of  deformity 
fhould  be  more  riduculous  than  another,-  or  why  the 
mob  fhould  be  more  merry  with  a  crooked  man,  than 
with  one  that  is  deaf,  lame,  fquinting,  or  purblind.  It 
is  a  back  in  alto  relievo  that  bears  all  the  ridicule  ;  tho’ 
one  would  think  a  prominent  belly  a  more  reafonable 
objedl  of  it,  lince  the  iaft  is  generally  the  effedl  of  in¬ 
temperance  and  of  a  man’s  own  creation.  Socrates 
was  ugly,  but  not  contemned  ;  and  Philopoemen  (a)  of 
very  mean  appearance,  and  though  contemned  on  that 
account,  not  ridiculed  :  for  Montaigne  fays,  “  Ill  fea¬ 
tures  are  but  a  fuperficial  uglinefs,  and  of  little  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  opinion  of  men  ;  but  a  deformity  of 
limbs  is  more  fubftantial,  and  ftrikes  deeper  in.”  As 
it  is  more  uncommon,  it  is  more  remarkable;  and  that 
perhaps  is  the  true  reafou  why  it  is  more  ridiculed  by 
the  vulgar. 


3.  The  laft  confederation  on  this  fubjeft  relates  to 
thofe  pafiions  and  afre&ions  which  moft  naturally  re- 
fult  from  deformity.  Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  *  de¬ 
formed  perfons  are  commonly  even  with  nature  ;  for 
as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by  nature, 
being  for  the  moil  part  (as  the  feripture  faith)  void  of 
natural  'affeSion.9  But  (fays  Mr  Hay)  “  I  can  neither 
find  out  this  paflage  in  feripture,  nor  the  reafon  of  it; 
nor  can  I  give  my  affent  or  negative  to  a  propofition, 
till  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  it.  If  by 
natural affe&ion  is  here  meant  univerfal  benevolence, 
and  deformity  neceffarily  implies  a  want  of  it,  a  de¬ 
formed' perfon  mull  then  be  a  complete  mcnfler.  But 

however 


(a)  Coming  to  an  inn,  where  he  was  expelled,  before  his  attendants,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  feeing  a* 
plain  perfon  of  very  mean  aipecl,  ordered  him  to  affiil  in  getting  things  ready  for  Philopoemen.  His  attend¬ 
ants.  finding  him  fo  employed,  he  told  them  that  he  was  then  paying  the  tribute  of  his  uglinefs.  Plutarch-. . 
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.Deformity,  however  common  the  cafe  may  be,  my  own  fenfations 
inform  me  that  it  is  not  univerfally  true.  If  by  natu¬ 
ral  affedtion  is  meant  a  partial  regard  for  individuals,  T 
believe  the  remark  is  judicious,  and  founded  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Deformed  perfons  are  defpifed,  ridiculed, 
and  ill-treated  by  others  ;  are  feldom  favourites,  and 
commonly  mod  negle&ed  by  parents,  guardians,  and 
relations;  and  therefore,  as  they  are  not  indebted  for 
much  fondnefs,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  repay  but  little. 
It  is  the  command  of  feripture,  Not  to  Jet  our  affections 
on  things  below  ;  and  it  is  the  voice  of  reafon,  not  to 
overvalue  what  vve  mud  foon  part  with  :  therefore,  to 
be  fo  fond  of  others  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  their  ab- 
fence,  or  to  fuivive  them,  is  neither  a  religious  nor  mo¬ 
ral  duty,  but  a  childifh  and  womanifh  weaknefs  ;  and 
I  mud  congratulate  deformed  perfons,  who,  by  ex¬ 
ample,  are  early  taught  another  leffon.  And  I  will 
now  lay  open  my  own  heart  to  the  reader,  that  he  may 
judge  if  Lord  Bacon’s  pofition  is  verified  in  me. 

“  I  hope  it  proceeds  not  from  a  malignity  of  heart; 
but  I  never  am  much  affe&ed  with  the  common  ac¬ 
cidents  of  life,  whether  they  befall  myfelf  or  others. 

1  am  little  moved  when  I  hear  of  death,  lofs,  or  mif- 
fortune  ;  I  think  the  cafe  is  common. 

(  Trltusy  tsf  e  medio  for  tunas  duBus  acervo  :) 

Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 

And  as  it  is  always  likely  to  happen,  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  when  it  Hoes.  If  I  fee  a  perfon  cry  or  beat  his 
bread  on  a'ny  fuch  occafion,  I  cannot  bear  him  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  am  not  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  his  folly. 

I  read  of  battles  and  fields  covered  with  flain  ;  of  cities 
dedroyed  by  fword,  famine,  pedilence,  and  earthquake; 

I  do  not  died  a  tear  ;  I  fuppofe  it  is,  becaufe  they  are 
the  ufual  dorms,  to  which  the  human  fpecies  are  ex- 
pofed,  proceeding  from  the  jud  judgments  of  God,  or 
the  midaken  and  falfe  principles  of  rulers.  I  read  of 
perfections,  tortures,  murders,  maffacres  ;  my  com* 
paflion  for  the  fufferers  are  great,  but  my  teais  are 
flopped  by  refentment  and  indignation  againd  the  con¬ 
trivers  and  perpetrators  of  fuch  horrid  a£lion3.  But 
there  are  many  things  that  bring  tears  into  my  eyes 
whether  I  will  or  no  ;  and  when  I  refie&,  I  am  often 
at  a  lofs  in  fearching  out  the  fecret  fource  from  whence 
they  flow.  What  makes  me  weep  (for  weep  I  do) 
when  I  read  of  virtue  or  innocence  in  diflrefs  ;  of  a 
good  man  lielplefs  andforfaken,  unmoved  by  the  great- 
ed  infults  and  cruelties,  or  courageoufly  fupporting 
himfclf  againd  opprefiion  in  the  article  of  death  ?  I 
fuppofe  it  is,  to  fee  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  fo  ill 
rewarded  in  this  life.  May  I  judge  by  myfelf,  I 
fhould  imagine  that  few  fincere  Chriflians  could  read 
the  fnfferings  of  their  Saviour,  or  Englifhmen  thofe  of  a 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Latimer,  without  tears;  the  fird 
dying  to  eflablifhhis  religion,  the  lad  to  refeue  it  from 
corruption.  When  I  read  of  Regulus  returning  to  tor¬ 
ment,  and  John  of  France  to  imprifonment,  againd  the 
perfuafion  of  friends,  to  keep  faith  with  their  enemies, 

I  weep  to  think  there  is  fcarce  another  indance  of  fuch 
exalted  virtue.  Thofe  who  often  hear  me  read,  know 
that  my  voice  changes,  and  my  eyes  are  full,  when  I 
meet  with  a  generous  and  heroic  faying,  aftion,  or  cha¬ 
t-after,  efpecially  of  perfons  whofe  example  or  command 
may  influence  mankind.  I  weep  when  I  hear  a  Titus 
fay,  that  he  had  lofl  the  day  in  which  he  did  no  good  ; 
when  Adrian  tells  his  enemy,  that  he  had  efcaped  by 
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his  being  emperor ;  or  Louis  XII.  that  he  is  not  to 
revenge  the  affront  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Thefe  are 
the  fird  indances  that  happen  to  occur  to  me  :  I  might 
recoiled!  many,  too  many  to  infert  in  this  effay  ;  yet 
all  are  but  few,  compared  to  indances  of  cruelty  and 
revenge :  perhaps  I  am  concerned  that  they  are  fo 
rare  ;  perhaps  too  I  inwardly  grieve  that  I  am  not  in 
a  fituation  to  do  the  like.  I  am  entertained,  but  not 
moved,  when  I  read  Voltaire’s  Hiflory  of  Charles  XII. ; 
but  I  melt  into  tears  on  reading  Hanway’s  character 
of  his  antagonid  Peter  the  Great.  The  fird  is  a  dory 
of  a  madman  ;  the  other  of  a  father,  friend,  and  bene¬ 
factor  of  his  people  ;  whofe  charadler  (as  the  author 
obferves  in  the  conclufion  of  it)  will  command  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  fucceeding  generations  ;  and  I  fuppofe 
I  lament,  that  God  is  pleated  to  advance  to  royalty  fo 
few  fuch  inflruments  of  good  to  mankind. 

Again  :  “  I  am  uneafy  when  I  fee  a  dog,  a  horfe, 
or  any  other  animal  ill  treated :  for  I  confider  them 
as  endued  with  quick  fenfe,  and  no  contemptible 
fnare  of  reafon  ;  and  that  God  gave  man  dominion 
over  them,  not  to  play  the  tyrant,  but  to  be  a  good 
prince,  and  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts*- 
But  I  am  much  more  uneafy  at  any  cruelty  to  my 
own  fpecies  ;  and  heartily  wifh  Procrudes  difcipli- 
ned  in  his  own  bed,  and  Phalaris  in  his  bull.  A 
man  brnifed  all  over  in  a  boxing  match,  or  cut  to 
pieces  in  fighting  a  prize,  is  a  fhocking  fpe&acle  ;  and 
I  think  I  could  with  lefs  horror  fee  a  thoufand  fall  in 
'battle,  than  human  nature  thus  depreciated  and  difgra* 
ced.  Violence,  when  exerted  in  vvantonnefs  or  paf- 
fion,  is  brutality  ;  and  can  be  termed  bravery  only 
when  it  is  fanftioned  by  judice  and  neceffity. 

“  I  have  been  in  a  fituation  to  fee  not  a  little  of  the 
pomp  and  vanity,  as  well  as  of  the  neceffity  and  mifery, 
of  mankind  :  but  the  lad  only  affeft  me  ;  and  if,  as  a 
magidiate,  I  am  ever  guilty  of  partiality,  it  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  poor.  When  I  am  at  church  among  my 
poor  but  honed  neighbours  in  the  country  ;  and  fee 
them  ferious  in  performing  the  ceremonies  preferibed ; 
tears  fometimes  deal  down  my  cheek,  on  reflefting, 
that  they  are  doing  and  hearing  many  things  they  do 
not  underftand,  while  thofe  who  underftand  them 
better  negleft  them  :  tliat  they,  who  labour  and  live 
hard,  are  more  thankful  to  heaven  than  thofe  who  fare 
luxurioufly  on  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  and  are  keep¬ 
ing  and  repeating  the  fourth  commandment  at  the  very 
inilant  the  otheis  are  breaking  it. 

“  Thefe  are  feme  of  the  fenfations  I  feel ;  which  I 
have  fieely  and  fairly  difclofed,  that  the  reader  may 
judge,  how  far  I  am  an  indance  of  a  deformed  peifon 
wanting  natural  affeftioti.  And  I  am  a  good  fubjeft  of 
fpeculation  ,*  becaufe  all  in  me  is  nature  :  for  to  own  the 
truth,  I  have  taken  but  little  pains  (though  I  ought  to 
have  taken  a  great  deal),  to  correct  my  natural  deftfts. 

Lord  Bacon’s  next  pofition  is,  4  That  deformed 
perfons  are  extremely  bold  :  fird  in  their  own  defence, 
as  being  expofed  to  (corn  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  by  a 
general  habit.’  This,  probably,  is  fo  among  the  infe- 
riorfort,  who  are  in  the  way  of  continual  infults  :  for 
a  return  of  abufe  is  a  natural  weapon  of  felf-defence, 
and  in  fome  meafure  jndified  by  the  law  of  retaliations 
To  upbraid  a  man  with  a  perfonal  defeft,  which  he 
cannot  help,  is  alfo  an  immoral  aft  ;  and  he  who  does 
it,  has  reafon  to  expert  no  better  quarter  than  to  hear 
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■nity.  of  faults,  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  not  to  commit. 

U— '  But  I  find  this  obfervation  far  from  being  verified  in 
myfelf :  an  unbecoming  bafhfulnefs  lias  been  the  con- 
fequence  of  my  ill  figure,  and  of  the  worfe  manage¬ 
ment  of  me  in  my  childhood.  I  am  always  uneafy, 
when  any  one  looks  ftedfaftly  on  fo  bad  a  pi£lure  ;  and 
cannot  look  with  a  proper  confidence  in  the  face  of 
another.  I  have  ever  reproached  myfelf  with  this 
weaknefs,  but  am  not  able  to  correct  it.  And  it  may 
be  a  difadvantage  to  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  he 
converfes  with  ;  for  though  true  modefly  is  amiable, 
the  falfe  is  liable  to  mifconftru£tion  :  and  when  a  man 
is  out  of  countenance  for  no  reafon,  it  may  be  imagi¬ 
ned,  that  he  has  fome  bad  reafon  for  being  fo.  In 
point  of  aiTurance,  I  am  indeed  a  perfect  riddle  to  my¬ 
felf;  for  I,  who  feel  a  reludance  in  croffing  a  draw¬ 
ing  room,  or  in  opening  my  mouth  in  private  com¬ 
pany  before  perfons  with  whom  I  am  not  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  find  little  in  delivering  my  Sentiments  in  public, 
and  expofing  my  difcourfe,  often  as  trifling  as  my  per- 
fon,  to  the  ears  of  a  thoufand.  From  what  caufe  this 
proceeds,  I  know  not:  it  may  be  partly  from  hopes  of 
wiping  off  any  ill  iinpreflions  from  my  peifon  by  my 
difcourfe,  partly  from  a  fenfe  of  doing  my  duty,  and 
partly  from  a  fecurity  in'  public  aflemblies  from  any 
grofs  perfonal  reflections. 

“  Lord  Bacon  compares  the  cafe  of  deformed  per¬ 
fons  to  that  of  eunuchs ;  <  in  whom  kings  were  wont 
to  put  great  truff  as  good  fpies  and  wliifperers  ;  for 
they  that  are  envious  towards  all,  are  more  obnoxious 
and  officious  towards  one.’  But,  with  fubmiffion  to 
fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature,  I  own  I  can  difeover 
no  uncommon  qualification  in  them  for  fpies ;  and 
very  few  motives  to  envy  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Spies 
fubmit  to  that  bafe  and  ungenerous  office,  either  for 
the  fake  of  intereft:  or  power  :  if  for  intereft,.  it  is  to 
gratify  their  covetoufnefs  ;  if  for  power,  their  ambi¬ 
tion  or  revenge  ;  which  paffions  are  not  confined  to 
the  eunuch  or  deformed,  but  indifcriminateJy  feize  all 
claffes  of  men.  Envy  too  may  prompt  a  man  to  mean 
ndtions,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  perfon  envied  to 

I  his  own  level ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  fupenonty  of 

fortune,  it  will  operate  alike  on  men  of  all  fhapes. 
Eunuchs  have  but  one  peculiar  motive  to  envy :  but 
that  (as  Lord  Bacon  exprefles  it)  makes  them  envious 
|  towaids  all ;  becanfe  it  is  for  a  pleafure  which  all  but 

themfelves  may  enjoy.  Deformed  perfons  are  de¬ 
prived  only  of  beauty  and  (Length,  and  therefore 
thofe  alone  are  to  be  deemed  the  extraordinary  mo¬ 
tives  to  their  envy ;  for  they  can  no  more  be  beautiful 
or  ftrong  than  eunuchs  be  fuccefsful  lovers.  As  to 
myfelf,  whatever  fparks  of  envy  might  be  in  my  con- 
ilitution,  they  are  now  entirely  extingnilhed  ;  for,  by 
<  frequent  and  ferious  reflection,  I  have  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  fmall  value  of  moil  things  which  men 
value  the  mod. 

<<  is  another  pafflon  to  which  deformed  per- 
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fons  feem  to  be  more  expofed  than  to  envy' ;  which  is  Deformity. 

jealoufy  :  for  being  confcious  that  they  are  lefs  amia- 

ble  than  others,  they  may  naturally  fufpeCt  that  they 

are  lefs  beloved.  I  have  the  happinefs.  to  fpeak  this 

from  conjeClure,  and  not  from  experience  ;  for  it  was 

my  lot,  many  years  ago,  to  marry  a  young  lady,  very 

pioufly  educated,  and  of  a  very  diflinguifhed  family, 

and  whofe  virtues  are  an  honour  to  her  family  and  her 

fex  :  fo  that  I  had  never  any  trial  of  my  temper,  and 

can  only  guefs  at  it  by  emotions  I  have  felt  in  my 

younger  days  ;  when  ladies  have  been  more  liberal  of 

their  Smiles  to  thofe  whom  I  thought  in  every  refpeCt, 

but  perfon,  my  inferiors.” 

The  moll  ufeful  inference  from  all  this  to  a  deform¬ 
ed  perfon  is,  to  be  upon  his  guard  again!!  thofe  frail¬ 
ties  to  which  he  is  more  particularly  expofed  ;  and  to 
be  careful,  that  the  outward  frame  do  not  diftort  the 
foul.  Orandum  eft  (fays  Juvenal),  ut  fit  mens  fan  a  in 
corporefano ;  “  Let  us  pray  for  a  found  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  and  every  deformed  perfon  fhould  add  this  pe¬ 
tition,  ut  Jit  mens  refta  in  corpore  curvo ,  for  “an  upright 
mind  in  a  crooked  one.”  And  let  him  frequently  ap¬ 
ply  to  himfelf  this  article  of  felf-examination,  Junior 
et  melior  fis ,  accedente  fenefta  ?  “  As  age  approaches,  do 
your  temper  and  morals  improve  ?”  It  is  a  duty  pecu¬ 
liarly  incumbent  ;  for  if  beauty  adds  grace  to  virtue 
itfelf,  vice  mult  be  doubly  hideous  in  deformity. 

Ridicule  and  contempt  are  a  certain  confequence  of 
deformity  ;  and  therefore  what  a  perfon  cannot  avoid, 
he  fhould  learn  not  to  regard.  Fie  fhould  bear  it  like 
a  man  ;  forgive  it  as  a  Chriflian  ;  and  confider  it  as  a 
philofopher.  And  his  triumph  will  be  complete,  if  he 
can  exceed  others  in  pleafantry  on  himfelf.  Wit  will 
give  over  when  it  fees  itfelf  outdone  ;  and  fo  will  ma¬ 
lice  when  it  finds  it  has  no  cffeCl  :  And  if  a  man's  be¬ 
haviour  afford  no  caufe  of  contempt,  it  will  fall  upon 
thofe  who  condemn  him  without  caufe. 

Inftead  of  repining,  therefore,  a  deformed  perfon 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  giving  him 
fuch  a  guard  to  his  virtue  and  repofe.  Thou fands  are  - 
daily  ruined  by  a  handfome  perfon  ;  for  beauty  is  a 
flower  that  every  one  wants  to  gather  in  its  bloom, 
and  fpares  no  pains  or  itratagem  to  reach  it.  All  the 
poetical  itories  concerning  it  have  then*  moral..  A 
Helen  occaficms  war. and  confufion  ;  the  Hyacinths 
and  Ganymedes  are  feized  on  for  Catamites  ;  the  Eu- 
dymions  and  Adonifes  for  gallants  ;  Narciffus  can  ad¬ 
mire  nobody  but  himfelf,  and  grows  old  before  he  is 
cured  of  that  paffion.  Who  is  a  itranger  to  the  ftory 
‘  of  Lucretia  killing  herfelf  for  her  violated  chaility  ? 
or  of  Virginia  killed  by  her  father  to  preferve  it  ?  In 
thofe  circumflances,  fays  Juvenal,  fhe  might  wifh  to 
change  perfons  with  Rutila  ;  the  only  lady  we  know 
among  the  ancients  celebrated  for  a  hump-back.  The 
handfomeit  men  are  chofen  for  eunuchs  and  gallants  ; 
and  when  they  are  catched  in  exercifing  the  lall  func¬ 
tion,  both  (a)  Horace  and  Juvenal  inform  you  of  the 
4  X  penalties 


(a)  Hie  fe  proccipitem  te£lo  dedit :  ille  flagellis 
Ad  mortem  caefus  :  fugiens  hie  decidit  acrem 
Prsedonum  in  turbam  s  dedit  hie  pro  corpore  nuinmos: 
Hunc  perminxerunt  calones  :  quinetiam  illud 


Accidit,  ut  cuidam  teftes  caudamque  falacem  . 

Demeteret  ferrum - -Her.  Sat.  ii.  1.  i. 

- Quofdam  mceclios  et  mugilis  intrat.  Juv.  ib 
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Deformity,  penalties  and  indignities  they  undergo,  Silius  (b)  within 
^  was  converted  by  the  infutiable  MefTalina  into  a  liuf- 
band  ;  and  Sporus,  by  the  monfter  Nero,  into  a  wife. 

Phe  laft  mentioned  poet  fhows,  that  praying  for  beau¬ 
ty  is.  praying  fora  curfe  ;  and  (c)  Perfius  refufes  to 
join  in  fucli  a  prayer:  And  has  not  the  deformed  per- 
fon  reafon  to  thank  his  dars,  which  have  placed  him 
more  out  of  danger  than  even  virtue  could  ?  for  that 
could  not  guard  a  Jofeph,  an  (d)  Hippolytus,  a  Bel- 
lerophon,  and  others,  againft  the  revenge  of  flighted 
love. 

Another  great  advantage  of  deformity  is,  that  it 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  A  man  that 
cannot  fhine  in  his  perfon,  will  have  recourfe  to  his 
underitanding-;  and  attempt  to  adorn  that  part  of 
him,  which  alone  is  capable  of  ornament.  When  his 
ambition  prompts  him  to  begin,  with  Cowely,  to  afk 
himfelf  this  qudlion, 

What  fhall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

on  looking  about  him,  he  will  find  many  avenues  to 
the  temple  of  fame  barred  again  ft  him  ;  but  fome  are 
ftill  open  through  that  of  virtue  $  and  thofe,  if  he  has 
a  right  ambition,  he  will  mod  probably  attempt  to 
pafs.  The  more  a  man  is  inactive  in  his  perfon,  the 
more  his  mind  will  be  at  work  ;  and  the  time  which 
others  fpend  in  aftion,  he  will  pafs  in  fludy  and  con¬ 
templation  :  by  thefe  he  may  acquire  wifdom;  and  by 
wifdom,  fame.  The  name  of  Socrates  is  as  much 
founded  as  thofe  of  Alexander  and  Ciefar  ;  and  is  re¬ 
corded  in  much  fairer  characters.  He  gained  renown 
by  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  they  by  tyranny  and  op- 
preflion  :  he  by  indrufting,  they  by  deftroying,  man¬ 
kind  :  and  happy  it  is,  that  their  evil  deeds  were  con¬ 
fined  to  their  lives ;  while  he  continues  to  indruft  us 
to  this  day.  A  deformed  perfon  will  naturally  con- 
fider  where  his  ftrength  and  his  foible  lie  :  and  as  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  lad,  he  will  eafily  find  out 
the  firft;  and  mud  know,  that  (if  it  is  any  where)  it  is 
not,  like  Samfon’s,  in  the  hair ;  but  mud  be  in  the 
lining  of  the  head.  He  will  fay  to  himfelf,  “  I  am 
weak  in  perfon  :  unable  to  ferve  my  country  in  the 
field,  I  can  acquire  no  military  glory  ;  but  I  may, 
like  Socrates,  acquire  reputation  by  wifdom  and  pro¬ 
bity  ;  let  me  therefore  be  wife  and  honed.  My  figure 
is  very  bad  ;  and  I  fhould  appear  but  ill  as  an  orator 
either  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar  :  let  me  therefore  pafs 
my  time  in  my  dudy,  either  in  reading  what  may  im¬ 
prove  myfelf,  or  in  writing  what  may  entertain  or  in¬ 
draft  others.  I  have  not  the  drength  of  Hercules,  nor 
can  I  rid  the  world  of  fo  many  monders ;  but  perhaps 
I  may  get  rid  of  fome  that  infed  myfelf.  If  I  cannot 
draw  out  Cacus  from  his  den,  I  may  pluck  the  villain 
from  my  own  bread.  I  cannot  cleanfe  the  dable  of 
Augeas  :  but  I  may  cleanfe  my  own  [heart  from  filth 
and  impurity :  I  may  demolifh  the  hydra  of  vices 
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me;  and  fhould  be  careful  too,  that  while 
I  lop  off  one,  I  do  not  fuffer  more  to  grow  up  in 
its  dead.  Let  me  be  ferviceable  in  any  way  that  I  can: 
and  if  I  am  fo,  it  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing 
to  my  deformity  ;  which  at  lead  fhould  be  a  redraint 
on  my  conduft,  led  my  conduft  make  me  more  de¬ 
formed.  99 

Few  perfons  have  a  houfe  entirely  to  their  mind; 
or  the  apartments  in  it  difpofed  as  they  could  wifh. 
And  there  is  no  deformed  perfon,  who  does  not  wiih 
that  his  foul  had  a  better  habitation  ;  which  is  fome- 
times  not  lodged  according  to  its  quality.  Lord 
Clarendon  fays  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendifh  (brother  to 
the  marquis  of  Newcadle),  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
nobled  and  larged  mind,  though  of  the  lead  and  mod 
inconvenient  body  that  lived.  And  every  body  knows, 
that  the  late  prince  of  Orange  had  many  amiable  qua¬ 
lities.  Therefore,  in  judice  to  fuch  perfons,  we  mud 
fuppofe  that  they  did  not  repine  that  their  tenements 
were  not  in  a  more  regulardyle  of  arehitefture.  And 
let  eve^  deformed  perfon  comfort  himfelf  with  re¬ 
flecting,  that  though  his  foul  hath  not  the  mod  conve¬ 
nient  and  beautiful  apartment,  yet  that  it  is  habitable ; 
that  the  accommodation  will  ferve  as  an  inn  upon  the 
road;  that  he  is  but  tenant  for  life,  or  (more  properly) 
at  will;  and  that,  while  he  remains  in  it,  he  is  in  a 
date  to  be  envied  by  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind. 

DEFOSSION,  (Defossio),  the  punifhment  of  bu¬ 
rying  alive,  inflifted  among  the  Romans  on  vedal  vir¬ 
gins  guilty  of  incontinency.  It  is  alfo  a  cudom  among 
the  Hungarians  to  mflift  this  punifhment  on  women 
convifted  of  adultery.  Heretics  were  alfo  punifhed  in 
this  manner.  See  BuRriNG^llhe. 

DEGENERATION,  or  Degenerating,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  denotes  the  growing  worfe,  or  loPing  fome  va¬ 
luable  qualities  whereof  a  thing  was  formerly  poffeffed* 
Some  naturalifts  have  been  of  opinion,  that  things  are 
capable  of  degenerating  into  quite  a  didinft  fpecies  j 
but  this  is  a  mere  chimera.  All  that  happens  in  the 
degeneration  of  a  plant,  for  indance,  is  the  lofing  it3 
ufual  beauty,  colour,  frnell,  &c.  a  circumdance  entirely 
owing  to  its  being  planted  in  an  improper  foil,  cli¬ 
mate,  8c  c. 

DEGLUTITION,  the  aftion  of  fwallowing.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  104. 

DEGRADATION,  in  our  law-books  called  cl'if- 
gradation  and  depofition>  the  aft  of  depriving  or  drip¬ 
ping  a  perfon  for  ever  of  a  dignity  or  degree  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  taking  away  the  title,  badge,  and  privileges 
thereof. 

The  degradations  of  a  peer,  a  pried,  a  knight,  a 
gentleman,  an  officer,  &c.  are  performed  with  divers 
ceremonies.  That  which  anciently  obtained  in  degra¬ 
ding  a  perfon  from  his  nobility  is  very  curious.  It 
was  praftifed  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  upon  Captain 

Fangel, 


(b)  - - Optimus  hie  et  formofidimus  idem 

Gentis  Patricias  rapitur  mifer  extinguendus 
Meffalinae  oculis. - - - ffiv.  Sat.  x. 

(c)  Hunc  op  tent  generum  Rex  et  Regina  :  puellae 
Hunc  rapiant :  quicquid  calqaverit  hie,  rofa  fiat ; 
Ad  ego  nutrici  non  mando  vota ;  negata 


Jupiter  hasc  illi - Per/.  Sat.  ii. 

(D) - Quid  profuit  olim 

Hippolyto  grave  pTopofitum  ?  Quid  Bellerophonti 
Erubuit  nempe  ha?e,  feu  faftidita  repulfa  : 

Nec  Sthenobcea  minus  quam  Creffa  excanduit,  et  fe 
Cencuffere  ambss - * - Juv .  Sat.  x». 
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ada-  Fangel,  who  had  in  a  cowardly  manner  given  up  Fon- 
u.  tarabia,  whereof  he  was  governor.  On  this  occafion, 
20  or  30  cavaliers,  without  blemifh  or  reproach,  were 
affembled  ;  before  whom  the  gentleman  was  accufed 
of  treafon  and  breach  of  faith  by  a  king  at  arms.  T.  wo 
fcaffolds  were  eredled  ;  the  one  for  the  judges,  he¬ 
ralds,  and  purfuivants  j  and  the  other  for  the  guilty 
cavalier,  who  was  armed  at  all  points,  and  his  fhield 
placed  on  a  flake  before  him,  reverfed  with  the  point 
upwards.  On  one  fide  affifted  12  prielts  in  lutplices, 
who  fung  the  vigils  of  the  dead.  At  the  dole  of  each 
pfalm  they  made  a  paufe,  during  which  the  officers  of 
arms  dripped  the  condemned  of  fome  piece  of  his  ar¬ 
mour,  beginning  with  the  helmet,  and  proceeding 
thus  till  he  was  quite  difarmed  ;  which  done,  they 
broke  his  fhield  in  three  pieces  with  a  hammer.  Then 
the  king  at  arms  emptied  a  bafon  of  hot  water  on  the 
criminal’s  head  ;  and  the  judges,  putting  on  mourning 
habits,  went  to  the  church.  This  done,  th'e  degraded 
was  drawn  from  off  the  fcaffold  with  a  rope  tied  under 
his  arm- pits,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  mortu¬ 
ary  clothes ;  the  pricfl  finging  fome  of  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  ;  and  then  he  was  delivered  to  the  civil  judge 
and  the  executioner  of  juftice. 

For  a  more  domeltic  inftance  :  Sir  Andrew  Harcla, 
earl  of  Carlifle,  being  attainted  and  convicted  of  trea¬ 
fon,  18  Edw.  II.  coram  rege  ;  after  judgment  was  pro¬ 
nounced  on  him,  his  fword  was  broken  over  his  head, 
and  his  fpurs  hewn  off  his  heels  ;  Sir  Anthony  Lucy 
the  judge  faying  to  him,  “  Andrew,  now  thou  art  no 
knight,  but  a  knave  ”  By  flat.  13  Car.  II.  William 
Lord  Monfou,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  and  others,  were 
degraded  from  all  titles  of  honour,  dignities,  and  pre¬ 
eminences,  and  prohibited  to  bear  or  ufe  the  title  of 
lord,  knight,  efqtiire,  or  gentleman,  or  any  coat 
arms,  for  ever  afterwards.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  king  may  degrade  a  peer  ;  but  it  appears  from 
later  authorities,  that  he  cannot  be  degiaded  but  by 
a£l  of  parliament. 

As  to  ecclefiaftics,  we  have  an  infiance  of  degrada¬ 
tion  before  condemnation  to  death,  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  at  Conftantinople.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the 
patriarch  Conflantine,  whom  Conftantine  Copronymus 
caufed  to  be  executed.  He  was  made  to  afeend  the 
ambo  ;  and  the  patriarch  Nicetas  fent  fome  of  his  bi- 
fhops  to  (trip  him  of  the  pallium,  and  anathematized 
him  :  then  they  made  him  go  out  of  the  church  back¬ 
wards. 

+  But  we  have  a  much  later  inflance  in  our  ownhifto- 
ry  :  When  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
degraded  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  they  dreffed  him 
in  epifcopal  robes,  made  only  of  canvas,  put  the  mitre 
on  his  head  and  the  palloral  (faff  in  his  hand  ;  and  in 
this  attire  (bowed  him  to  the  people.  Which  done, 
they  (tripped  him  again  piece  by  piece.  At  prefect 
they  do  not  fland  fo  much  on  the  ceremony  of  degra¬ 
dation  in  order  to  the  putting  a  prieft  to  death  ;  by 
reafon  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  that  it  would  oc¬ 
cafion.  Pope  ^oniface  pronounced  that  fix  bifhops 
were  required  to  degrade  a  prieft  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  affembling  fo  many  bifhops  rendered  the  punifhment 
frequently  impracticable.  In  England,  a  prieft,  after  ha- 
vino  been  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  if  he  cannot  purge 
himfelf  of  the  ciime  laid  at  his  door,  his  gown  and 
©ther  robes  are  ftripped  over  his  ears  by  the  common 


hangman  ;  by  which  he  is  declared  divefled  of  his  or¬ 
ders. 

It  is  decided,  however,  that  degradation  does  not 
efface  the  prieftly  chara&er.  Degradation  only  feems 
to  differ  from  depofttion  in  a  few  ignominious  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  cuftom  ha3  added  thereto.  Accordingly, 
in  the  bufmefs  of  Arnoul  archbifhop  of  Rlieims,  fen- 
tenced  in  the  council  of  Orleans  in  99 1 »  ^  was  ^di* 
berated  what  form  they  fhould  follow  in  the  depofttion  ; 
whether  that  of  the  canons,  that  is,  fimple  depofttion  ; 
or  that  of  cuftom,  viz.  degradation.  And  it  was  declared, 
that  he  fhould  furrender  the  ring,  paftoral  ftaff,  and 
pallium  ;  but  that  his  robes  fhould  not  be  torn  off.  In 
effedl,  the  canons  prefcribe  no  more  than  a  mere  read¬ 
ing  of  the  fentence.  It  is  the  reft,  therefore,  added 
thereto  by  cuftom,  viz.  the  ftripping  off  the  ornaments 
and  the  tearing  the  pontifical  veftments,  that  properly 
conflitutes  degradation. 

Degradation,  in  painting,  expreffes  the  leffening 
the  appearance  of  diftant  obje&s  in  a  landfcape,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at 
that  diftance  from  them. 

DEGREE,  in  geometry,  a  divifton  of  a  circle,  in¬ 
cluding  a  three  hundred  and  ftxtieth  part  of  its  circum¬ 
ference. 

Degree  of  Latitude.  See  Latitude. 

Degree  of  Longitude .  See  Longitude. 

A  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the  furface  of  the  globe 
varioufly  determined  by  various  obfervers.  Mr  Pi- 


Degrada- 

tiou 


Dejanira. 

I.  '  1/ 


cart  meafured  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  490  21  ,  and 
found  it  equal  to  57060  French  toifes.  But  the  French 
mathematicians,  who  have  lately  examined  Mr  Picart’s 
operations,  affure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude 
is  57183  toifes.  Our  countryman,  Mr  Norwood,  mea¬ 
fured  the  diftance  between  London  and  York,  and  found 
it  905751  Englifh  feet  ;  and  finding  the  diffeience  of 
latitudes  2°  28',  determined  the  quantity  of  one  de¬ 
gree  to  be  367196  Englifh  feet,  or  69  Englifh  miles 
and  288  yards.  Mr  Maupertuis  meafured  a  degree  in 
Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  2o\  and  found  it 
57438  toifes.  A  degree  was  likewife  meafured  at  the 
equator  by  other  French  mathematicians,  and  found 
to  contain  56767.8  toifes.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
the  earth  is  not  a  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

Degree,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an 
interval  in  kinfhip,  by  which  proximity  and  rtmotenefs 
of  blood  are  computed.  See  Consanguinity  and 
Descent. 

Degrees,  in  mufic,  are  the  little  intervals  whereof 
the  concords  or  harmonical  intervals  are  compofed. 

Degree,  in  univerfities,  denotes  a  quality  conferred 
on  the  ftudents  or  members  thereof,  as  a  teftimony  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  arts  or  fciences,  and  intitling 
them  to  certain  privileges. 

DEJANIRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Oe- 
neus  king  of  iEtolia,  and  wife  to  Hercul.s.  The  cen¬ 
taur  Neffus  endeavouring  10  ravifn  her,  was  (lain  by 
Hercules  with  a  poifoned  arrow.  Neffus,  when  dy¬ 
ing,  gave  his  bloody  fhirt  to  Dejanira  ;  a  flaring  her, 
that  it  was  a  fovereign  remedy  to  cure  her  hufband  if 
ever  he  proved  unfaithful.  Some  time  after,  Dejanira 
thinking  (lie  had  reafon  to  fufped  his  fidelity,  fent  him 
the  fhirt ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  put  on,  than  he 
was  feized  with  the  moft  excruciating  torments.  Be¬ 
ing  unable  to  fupport  his  pains,  he  retired  to  mount 
a  X  2  Oeu, 
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X)tje£tioc  Octa,  and  ere&ing  a  pile  of  wood  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
I]  threw  himfelf  into  the  flames ;  upon  which  Dejanira 

J^V  killed  hcrfclf  in  defpair. 

DEJECTION,  in  medicine,  the  a£l  of  voiding  the 
excrements  by  the  arms.  See  Anatomy,  n°  93. 
DEIFICATION,  in  antiquity.  See  Apotheosis. 

DEIPHON,  in  fabulous  hiilory,  a  brother  of  Trip- 
tolemus  fon  of  Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres 
travelled  over  the  world,  fhe  flopped  at  his  father’s 
court  and  undertook  to  nurfe  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  reward  the  hofpitality  of  Celeus,  the  goddefs  be¬ 
gan  to  make  his  fon  immortal,  and  every  evening  file 
placed  him  on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  what¬ 
ever  mortal  particles  he  ilill  pofTefled.  The  uncommon 
growth  of  Deiphon  aflonifhed  Metanira,  who  wiflied 
to  fee  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  fo  vigorous.  She 
was  frightened  to  fee  her  fon  on  burning  coals  ;  and 
the  flirieks  that  fhe  uttered  diflurbed  the  myflerious 
operations  of  the  goddefs,  and  Deiphon  perifhed  in 
the  flames. 

DE1SCAL,  in  the  ancient  Britifh  cufloms,  the 
name  of  a  ceremony  originally  ufed  in  the  druidical 
worfhip,  and  retained  in  many  places  down  to  a  very 
late  period  as  a  civil  ceremony  towards  perfons  of  par¬ 
ticular  diflin&ion.  The  temples  of  the  ancient  Bii- 
tons  were  all  circular  ;  and  the  druids,  in  performing 
the  public  offices  of  their  religion,  never  negledled  to 
make  three  turns  round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all 
the  vvorfhippers.  This  praflice  was  fo  habitual  to  the 
ancient  Britons,  that  it  continued  in  fome  places  many 
ages  after  the  druids  and  their  religion  were  both  de- 
ilroyed.  In  the  Scottifh  ifles,  the  vulgar  never 
come  to  the  ancient  faciificing  and  fire-hallowing  cairns, 
but  they  walk  three  times  round  them,  from  eafl  to 
wefl,  according  to  the  conrfe  of  the  fun.  This  fan&i- 
iied  tour,  or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  deifeal ,  from 
deas  or  de/s,  “  the  right-hand,”  and  foil  or  fid,  “  the 
iun  the  right- hand  being  ever  next  the  heap  or 
cairn.  In  the  lame  ifles  it  is  the  cufiom  and  fafhion 
of  the  people  to  teflify  their  refpedl  for  their  chief¬ 
tains,  the  proprietors  of  their  feveral  illes,  and  other 
perfons  of  diflinflion,  by  performing  the  deifeal  round 
'them  in  the  fame  manner.  A  gentleman  giving  an 
account  of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  weflern  iflands,. 
of  which  he  was  proprietor,  deferibes  the  ceremony 
of  the  deifeal  in  this  manner  :  <f  One  of  the  natives 
would  needs  exprefs  his  high  efleem  for  my  perfon, 
by  making  a  turn  round  about  me  fun-ways,  and  at 
the  fame  time  bleffing  me,  and  wjfhing  me  all  happi- 
nefs.  But  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage, 
telling  him  I  was  fenfible  of  his  good  meaning  towards 
me.  But  this  poor  man  was  very  much  difappointed, 
as  were  alfo  his  neighbours  ;  for  they  doubted  not  but 
*  his  ancient  ceremony  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  me  ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing 
due  to  my  character  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and 
patron  ;  and  that -they  could  not,  and  would  not,  fail 
to  perform  it V 

DEISM,  the  do&iine  or  belief  of  the  deifls.  De- 
ifin,  from  0‘»f,  God,  may  properly  be  ufed  to  denote 
natural  religion,  as  comprehending  thofe  truths  which 
have  a  real  foundation  in  reafon  and  nature  ;  and  in 
this  fenfe  it  is  fo  far  from  being  oppofite  to  Chriftiani- 
ty,  that  it  is  one  great  defign  of  the  gofpei  to  illu- 
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ftrate  and  enforce  it.  Thus  fome  of  the  deiftical  wri- 
ters  have  affedled  to  ufe  it.  But  deifrn  more  precifely  v-lff 
fignifies  that  fyflem  of  religion,  relating  both  to  doc¬ 
trine  and  pradlice,  which  every  man  is  to  difeover  for 
himfelf  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  reafon,  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  revelation,  and  exclufive  of  it ;  and  this  re¬ 
ligion  Dr  Tindal  and  others  pretend  js  fo  perfedl,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  addition  or  improve¬ 
ment  even  from  divine  revelation. 

DEISTS,  a  clafs  of  people,  known  alfo  under  the 
denomination  of  Free-thinkers,  whofe  diflinguifhing 
character  it  is,  not  to  profefs  any  particular  form  or 
fyflem  of  religion  ;  but  only  to  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  a  God,  and  to  follow  the  light  and  law  of 
nature,  rejecting  revelation,  and  oppofing  Chrilli. 
anity. 

This  name  feems  to  have  been  firft  affiimed  as  the 
denomination  of  a  party  about  the  middle  of  the  16U1 
century,  by  fome  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who 
were  defirons  of  thus  difguifing  their  oppofition  to 
Clirillianity  by  a  more  honourable  appellation  than 
that  of  atheifts.  Viret,  an  eminent  reformer,  men¬ 
tions  certain  perfons  in  his  epiftle  dedicatory  prefixed 
to  the  fecond  tome  of  his  Injlrudtion  Ghrelienne,  publish¬ 
ed  in  1563,  who  called  themfelves  by  a  new  name, 
that  of  Deifls.  Thefe,  he  tells  us,  profefled  to  believe 
in  God,  but  ffiowed  no  regard  to  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
confidered  the  do&rine  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelilts 
as  fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they  laughed  at 
all  religion,  though  they  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
religion  of  thofe  with  whom  they  lived,  or  whom  they 
wifhed  to  pleafe,  or  feared  to  offend.  Some,  he  ob- 
ferves,  proleffed  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul; 
others  denied  both  this  doctrine  and  that  of  provi¬ 
dence.  Many  of  them  were  confidered  as  perfons  of 
acute  and  fubtil  genius,  and  took  pains  in  diffeminating 
their  notions. 

The  deifls  hold,  that,  confidering  the  multiplicity 

religions,  the  numerous  pretences  to  revelation, 
and  the  precarious  arguments  generally  advanced  in 
proof  thereof,  the  belt  and  fureil  way  is  to  return  to 
the  fimplicity  of  nature  and  the  belief  of  one  God  ; 
which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  by  all  nations.  They 
complain,  that  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  reafoning 
is  oppreffed  under  the  yoke  of  Religion  ;  and  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  ridden  and  tyrannized  by  the  necef- 
iity  impofed  on  them  of  believing  inconceivable  my- 
fleries  ;  and  contend  that  nothing  fhould  be  required 
to  be  affented  to  or  believed  but  what  their  reafon 
clearly  conceives. 

The  diflingnifhing  charadler  of  modern  deifls  is,  that 
they  rejedl  all  revealed  religion,  and  difeard  all  pre¬ 
tences  to  it  as  the  effefts  of  impoflure  or  enthufiafm. 

They  profefs  a  regard  for  natural  religion,  though  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  notions  concerning 
it.  They  are  claffed  by  fome  of  their  own  writers  in¬ 
to  mortal  and  immortal  deifls  :  the  latter  acknowledg-  1 
ing  a  future  flate  ;  and  the  former  denying  it,  or  re- 
prefenting  it  as  very  uncertain. 

Dr  Ckrke  diflinguifhes  four  forts  of  deifls.  I .  Thofe, 
who  pretend  to  believe  the  exiflence  of  an  eternal,  in¬ 
finite,  independent,  intelligent  Being,  who  made  the 
world,  without  concerning  himfelf  in  the  government 
of  it.  2.  Thofe  who  believe  the  being  and  natural 

providence 
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(Ids.  providence  of  God,  but  deny  the  difference  of  adhons 

1/ - as  morally  good  or  evil,  refolving  it  into  the  arbitrary 

conffitution  of  human  laws  ;  and  therefore  they  fup- 
pofe  that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  With  refpeo: 
to  both  thefe  claffes,  he  obferves  that  their  opinions 
can  confidently  terminate  in  nothing  but  downright 
atheifm.  3.  Thofe  who  having  right  apprelienfions 
concerning  the  nature,  attributes,  and  all-governing 
providence  of  Gcd,  feem  alfo  to  have  fome  notion  of 
his  moral  perfe&ions ;  though  they  confider  them  as 
tranfceudent,  and  fuch  in  nature  and  degree,  that  we 
can  form  no  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  concerning  them  :  but  they  deny  the  immorta¬ 
lity  of  human  fouls;  alleging  that  men  periffi  at  death, 
and  that  the  prefent  life  is  the  whole  of  human  evid¬ 
ence.  4.  Thofe  who  believe  the  exigence,  perfections, 
and  providence  of  God,  the  obligations  of  natural  ic- 
ligicn,  and  a  date  of  future  retribution,  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  light  of  nature,  without  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion  :  fuch  as  thefe,  he  fays,  are  the  only  true  deids  ; 
but  their  principles,  he  apprehends;  fhould  lead  them 
to  embrace  Chridianity  ;  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  there  is  now  no  confident  fclieme  of  deifm  in  the 
world. 

The  fird  deidical  writer  of  any  note  that  appeared 
in  this  country  was  Herbert  baron  of  Cherbury.  He 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  lad  century.  His  book  De  Vt ?- 
ritate  was  flrft  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1624.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  book  De  Caufis  Errorum ,  and  his  trea- 
tife  De  Religions  Laid,  were  afterwards  publiihed  in 
London.  His  celebrated  work  De  Rellgione  Gentilium 
was  publiihed  at  Amderdam  in  1663  in  4to,  and  in 
1 700  in  8 vo,  and  an  Engliih  tranflation  of  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  London  in  1705.  As  he  was  one  of  the  fird 
that  formed  deiim  into  a  fydem,  and  afferted  the  fuf- 
ficiency,  univerfality,  and  abfolute  perfection,  of  na¬ 
tural  religion,  with  a  view  to  difeard  all  extraordinary 
revelation  as  ufelcfs  and  needlefs,  we  Shall  fubjoin  the 
live  fundamental  articles  of  this  univerfal  religion. 
They  are  thefe  :  1.  That  there  is  one  fupreme  God. 
2.  That  he  is  chieliy  to  be  wordiipped.  .  3.  That  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worfhip.  4. 
That  we  mud  repent  of  our  fins  ;  and  if  we  do  fo, 
God  will  pardon  them.  5.  That  there  are  rewards  for 
good  men  and  punifhments  for  bad  men,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  Our  own  age  has  produced  a  number 
of  advocates  in  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  however  they 
may  have  differed  among  themfelves,  they  have  been 
agreed  in  their  attempts  of  invalidating  the  evidence 
and  authority  of  diviue  revelation.  We  might  men¬ 
tion  Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Collins,  Wooldon,  Tin- 
dal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  &c. 
Some  have  alfo  added  Lord  Sliafteibury  to  the  num¬ 
ber. 

But  the  friends  of  Chriffianity  have  no  reafon  to  re¬ 
gret  the  free  and  unreferved  difeuffion  which  their  re¬ 
ligion  has  undergone.  Objections  have  been  bated 
and  urged  in  their  full  force,  and  as  fully  anfwered  ; 
argument  and  railkry  have  been  repelled;  and  the 
controverfy  between  Chnliians  and  deifls  has  called 
forth  a  great  number  of  excellent  writers,  who  have 
illuff rated  both  the  do&rines  and  evidence  of  Chrifti- 
anity  in  a  manner  that  will  ever  reffe£  honour  on  their 
names,  and  be  of  lafting  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  genu¬ 
ine  religion  and  the  belt  intereiis  cf  mankind. 
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DEITY,  Godhead;  a  common  appellation  given  to  t>e*ty. 
God  ;  and  alfo  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen  gods  and  L)cl^vare', 
goddeffes. 

DELAWARE,  a  province  of  North  America,  fi- 
tuated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name. 

The  Dutch,  under  the  pretended  purchafe  made  by 
Henry  Hudfon,  took  pofleffion  of  the  lands  on  both 
lides  the  river  Delaware  ;  and  as  early  as  the  year 
1623  built  a  fort  at  the  place  which  has  ffnee  been 
called  Gloucejler .  In  1 627,  by  the  influence  of  William 
Ufeling,  a  refpectable  merchant  in  Sweden,,  a  colony 
of  Swedes  and  Finns  came  over,  furnifhed  with  all  the 
neceflaries  for  beginning  a  new  fettlement,  and  land¬ 
ed  at  Cape  Henlopen  ;  at  which  time  the  Dutch  had 
wholly  quitted  the  country.  The  Dutch,  however, 
returned  in  1630,  and  built  a  fort  at  Lewiilown,  by 
them  named  HoarkilL  The  year  following  the  Swedes 
built  a  fort  near  Wilmington,  which  they  called  Chrif- 
tein  or  Chrijliana .  Here  alfo  they  laid  out  a  finall 
town,  which  was  afterwards  demoliihed  by  the  Dutch. 

The  fame  year  they  ereded  a  fort  higher  up  the  ^li¬ 
ver,  upon  Tenecum  iffand,  which  they  called  hew 
(joitenburgh  ;  they  alfo  about  the  fame  time  built  forts 
at  Chetter,  Elfinburgh,  and  other  places.  John  Prinz 
then  governed  the  Swedes,  who,  in  1654,  deputed 
his  fon-in-law,  John  Papgoia,  and  returned  to  Sweden. 

Papgoia  foon  followed  his  father-in-law  to  his  native 
country,  and  John  Ryfing  fucceeded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1655,  the  Dutch  under  the  command  of 
Peter  Stuyvefant,  arrived  in  Delaware  river,  from 
New  Amfterdam  (New  York),  in  feven  veflels,  with  .6 
01  700  men.  They  difpoffeffed  the  Swedes  of  their 
forts  011  the  river,  and  carried  the  officers  and  princi¬ 
pal  inhabitants  prifoners  to  New  Amfferdam,  and  from 
thence  to  Holland.  The  common  people  fubmitted  to 
the  conquerors  and  remained  in  the  country.  On  the 
ftrff  of  October  1664,  Sir  Robert  Carr  obtained  the 
fubmiflion  of  the  Swedes  on  Delaware  river.  Four 
years  after,  Col.  Nicolls,  governor  of  New  York,  with 
his  council,  -on  the  21ft  of  April,  appointed  a  fcout 
and  live  other  perfons  to  affiff:  Capt.  Carr  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country.  In  1672,  the  town  of  New- 
caffle  was  incorporated  by  the  government  of  New 
York,  to  be  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  fix  affiff  ants.; 
after  the  firft  year,  the  four  oldeft  were  to  leave  their 
office  and  four  others  to  be  cliofen.  T.  he  bailiff  was 
prefident,  with  a  double  vote  ;  the  conftable  was  cho- 
leu  by  the  bench.  They  had  power  to  try  caufes  not 
exceeding  L.  10,  without  appeal.  The  office  of  Rout 
was  converted  into  that  of  ffieriff,  who  had  juriidic- 
tion  in  the  corporation  and  along  the  river,  and  was 
annually  cliofen.  they  were  to  have  a  free  trade, 
without  being  obliged  to  make  entry  at  New  \  ork, 
as  had  formerly  been  the  practice.  Wampum  was  at 
this  time  the  principal  currency  of  the  country.  Go¬ 
vernor  Lovelace  of  New  York,  by  proclamation,  or¬ 
dered  that  four  white  grains  and  three  black  ones  ■> 
fhould  pafs  for  the  value,  of  a  fliver  or  penny.  This  * 
proclamation  was  publiihed  at  Albany,  Efopus,  De¬ 
laware,  Long  Iffand,  and  the  parts  adjacent.  In  1674,  . 
Chades  1 1.  by  a  fecond  patent,dated  June  29th,  granted 
to  his  brother  duke  of  York  all  that  country  called  by 
the  Dutch  New.  Netherlands ,  of  which  the  three  coun¬ 
ties  of  Newcaffle,  Kent,  and  Sufiex  were  a  part.  In 
1683,  the  duke  of  Y  ork,  by  deed  dai/d  Auguff  24th,  , 

fold. 
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Delaware,  fold  to  William  Penn  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  with  the 
v  diftridl  of  1 2  miles  round  the  fame  ;  and  by  another 
deed  of  the  fame  date,  granted  to  him  the  remainder 
of  the  territory,  which,  till  the  revolution,  was  called 
the  Three  Tower  Counties .  Thefe  three  counties  were 
confidered  as  a  part  of  Pennfylvania  in  matters  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  fame  governor  prefided  over  both  :  but 
the  affembly  and  courts  of  judicature  were  different ; 
different  as  to  their  conftituent  members,  but  in  form 
nearly  the  fame.  At  the  late  revolution  they  became 
a  diftindl  territory,  called 

The  Delaware  State.  This  ftate  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  territorial  line  which  divides  it  from 
Pennfylvania;  on  the  eaft,  by  Delaware  river  and  Bay; 
on  the  fouth,  by  a  due  eaft  and  weft  line,  from  Cape 
Henlopen,  in  lat.  38.  30.  to  the  middle  of  the  penin- 
fula  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Maryland.  The  climate  is  in 
many  parts  unhealthy.  The  land  is  generally  low  and 
flat,  which  occafions  the  waters  to  ftagnate,  and  the 
confequence  is,  the  inhabitants  are  fubjedl  to  intermit- 
tents. 

#  The  Delaware  ftate  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
viz.  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Snffex  ;  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are,  ’Wilmington  and  Newcaftle,  Dover,  Mil¬ 
ford,  and  Dewifton. 

Three  rivers,  the  Choptank,  Nanticok,  and  Poco- 
moke,  have  their  fources  in  this  ftate,  and  are  navi¬ 
gable  for  veffels  of  50  or  60  tons,  20  or  30  miles  into 
the  country.  They  all  run  a  weftwardly  courfe  into 
Chefapeak  Bay.  T.  he  fouth  part  of  the  ftate  is  a  low 
-flat  country,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  lies  in  fo- 
reft.  What  is  under  cultivation  is  chiefly  barren,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Indian  corn,  of  which  it  produces  fine  crops. 
In  feme  places  rye  and  flax  may  be  raifed,  but  wheat 
is  a  foreigner  in  thefe  parts.  Where  nature  is  deficient 
in  one  refource,  ffe  is  generally  bountiful  in  another. 
*Ihis  is  verified  in  the  tall  thick  forefts  of  pines  which 
are  manufactured  into  boards,  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  into  every  fea-port  in  the  three  adjoining 
ilates. — As  you  proceed  north,  the  foil  is  more  fertile, 
and  produces  wheat  in  huge  quantities,  which  is  the 
ftaple  commodity  of  the  ftate.  They  raife  all  the  o- 
ther  kinds  of  grain  commoji  to  Pennfylvania.  The 

.  ftate  has  no  mountain  in  it,  except  Thunder  Hill,  in 

the  weftern  part  of  Newcaftle  county,  and  is  general¬ 
ly  level,  except  fome  fmall  parts,  which  are  ftony  and 
uneven.  Tire  trade  of  this  ftate,  which  is  inconfider- 
able,  is  carried  on  principally  with  Philadelphia,  in 
boats  and  fhallops.  The  articles  exported  are  princi¬ 
pally  wheat,  corn,  lumber,  and  hay. 

T-  here  are,  in  this  ftate,  21  Prefhvterian  congrega¬ 
tions,  belonging  to  the  fynod  of  Philadelphia ;  feven 
Epifcopal  churches  ;  fix  congregations  of  Baptifts, 
containing  about  218  fouls  ;  four  congregations  of  the 
people  called  Quakers  ;  befides  a  Svvedifh  church  at 
Wilmington,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  churches  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  Methodifts.  All 
thefe  denominations  have  free  toleration  by  the  con- 
flitution,  and  live  together  in  harmony. 

In  the  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1787 ,  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware-were  reckon¬ 
ed  at  37,000,  which  is  about  26  for  every  fquare  mile. 
There  is  no  obvious  chara&eriftical  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ftate  and  the  Pennfylvanians. 
See  Ponsylvania. 
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m  Under  the  prefent  conftitution,  the  legiflature  is 
divided  into  two  diftindl  branches,  which  together  are 
fly  led  The  General  Affembly  of  Delaware .  One  branch, 
called  the  Iioufe  of  Affembly,  confifts  of  feven  reprefen- 
tatives  from  each  of  the  three  counties,  chofen  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  freeholders.  The  other  branch,  called  the 
Council ,  confifts  of  nine  members,  three  for  a  county, 
who  muft  be  more  than  25  years  of  age,  chofen  like- 
wife  by  the  freeholders.  A  rotation  of  members  is 
eftabliftied  by  difplacing  one  member  for  a  county  at 
the  end  of  every  year.  All  money  bills  muft  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  houfe  of  affembly,  but  they  may  be  alte* 
ed,  amended,  or  rejedled,  by  the  legiflative  council.  A 
prefident  or  chief  magiflrate  is  chofen  by  the  joint  bal¬ 
lot  of  both  houfes,  and  continues  in  office  three  years; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  he  is  ineligible  the 
three  fucceeding  years.  If  his  office  becomes  vacant 
during  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature,  or  he  is  unable  to 
attend  to  bufinefs,  the  fpeaker  of  the  legiflative  coun¬ 
cil  is  vice-prefident  for  the  time  ;  and  in  his  abfence, 
the  powers  of  the  prefident  devolve  upon  the  fpeaker 
of  the  affembly.  A  privy  council,  confifting  of  four 
members,  two  from  each  houfe,  chofen  by  ballot,  is 
constituted  to  affift  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  aami- 
nift ration  of  the  government.  The  three  juitices  of 
the  fupreme  court,  a  judge  of  admiralty,  and  four 
juftices  of  the  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts,  are 
appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  prefident  and  ge¬ 
neral  affembly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  prefident  to 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  prefi¬ 
dent  and  privy  council  appoint  the  fecretary,  the  at¬ 
torney  general,  regifters  for  the  probate  of  wills,  regi- 
fters  in  chancery,  clerks  of  the  coitimon  pleas,  and  or¬ 
phans  courts,  and  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  who  hold 
their  offices  during  five  years,  unkfs  fooner  removed 
for  mal-condu6l.  The  houfe  of  affembly  name  24  per- 
fons  in  each  county  for  juftices  of  peace,  from  which 
number  the  prefident,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
appoints  and  commiffions  twelve,  who  ferve  for  feven 
years,  unlefs  fooner  difmiffed  for  mal-adminiilration. 
1  he  members  of  the  legiflative  and  privy  councils  are 
juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  ftate. — The  courts 
of  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts  have  power  to 
hold  chancery  courts  in  certain  cafes.  The  clerk  of 
the  fupreme  court  is  appointed  by  the  chief  juftice, 
and  the  recorders  of  deeds,  by  the  juftices  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  for  five  years,  unlefs  fooner  difmiffed.  All 
the  military  and  marine  officers  are  appointed,  by  the 
general  affembly.  The  court  of  appeals  confifts  of  fe¬ 
ven  perfons;  the  prefident,  who  is  a  member,  and  pre- 
fides  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  fix  others,  three  to 
be  chofen  by  the  legiflative  council  and  three  by  the 
houfe  of  affembly.  To  this  court  appeals  lie  from 
the  fupreme  court,  in  all  matters  of  law  and  equity. 

"1  he  judges  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  juftices  of  the  feveral  courts,  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  fecretary,  truftecs  of  the  loan  of¬ 
fice,  clerks  of  the  common  pleas,  and  all  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  in  army  or  navy  contra&s,  are  ineligible  to  ei¬ 
ther  houfe  of  affembly.  Every  member,  before  taking 
his.  feat,  muft  take  the  oath  'of  allegiance,  and  fub- 
feribe  a  religious  teft,  declaring  his  belief  in  God  the 
Father,  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  and  in 
the  infpiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  fioufe  of  affembly  have  the  privilege  of  im¬ 
peaching 
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ceachin?  delinquent  officers  of  government;  and  im-  Francis  Hals,  In  whofe  fchool  he  praftlfed  to  paint 
peachments  are  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney  ge-  thofe  particular  fubjefts  which  were  moft  efteemed  by 
neral  or  other  perfon  Appointed  by  the  affembly,  and  that  mailer,  fuch  as  portraits  and  conversions;  and 
tried  before  the  legiflative  council.  The  punifhment  by  that  means  he  acquired  tlm  lk.ll  to  def.gn  %ures 


may  extend  to  temporary  or  perpetual  difability  to 
hold  offices  under  government,  or  to  fuch  other  penal¬ 
ties  as  the  laws  (hall  direct. 

There  is,  in  Delaware,  no  eftablifhment  of  one  re¬ 
ligious  feci  in  preference  to  another ;  nor  can  any 
preacher  pr  clergyman,  while  in  his  pafloral  employ¬ 
ment,  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  hate. 

DELEGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  deputy  or  com- 

miluoner.  .  ,  .  . 

Delegates,  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  king 


with  a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  correftnefs.  But  his 
predominant  inclination  direded  him  to  paint  archi- 
tedlure  and  perfpe&ive  ;  and  thofe  he  ftudied  with  fo 
much  care,  as  to  make  his  works  admired  and  co¬ 
veted  through  the  Low  Countries.  His  fnbje&s  were, 
the  infides  of  churches,  filled  with  figures;  grand  tem¬ 
ples ;  magnificent  falcons  and  galleries,  with  people 
affembled  at  conceits  of  mufic,  feafting,  or  dancing. 
Thofe  fubje&Sj  he  finiflied  highly  :  his  archite&nre 
was  in  a  noble  tafte  ;  and  the  figures  were  well  defign- 


fland  determine  appeal  cd,  as  well  as  grouped  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
unclei  tne  g  ai  ,  Several  authors  mention  the  performances  of  this  maf- 


from  the  ecclefiaftical  court.  . 

Court  of  Delegates,  the  great  court  of  appeal  in 
all  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  Thefe  delegates  are  appointed 
by  the  king’s  commifllon  under  his  great  feal,  and  if- 
fuing  out  of  chancery,  to  reprefent  his  royal  perfon, 
and  hear  all  appeals  to  him  made  by  virtue  of  tlie  ita- 
tute  25  Henry  VIII.  r.  19.  This  commiffion  is  ufual- 


Several  authors  mention  the  performances  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  with  large  commendation,  for  the  goodnefs  of  his 
invention,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  handling. 

DELETERIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  tilings- 
of  a  deftmdtive  or  poifonous  nature.  See  Poison. 

DELFT,  a  town  of  the  united  provinces,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  Delftland  in  Holland.  It  is  a  pretty  large  placer 


lytefilh?d  wiffi  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  judges  of  very  clean  and  well  built,  with  canals  in  the  ftreets,. 
*y  .  .  nf  the  civil  planted  on  each  hde  with  trees.  The  public  buildings, 


the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  and  doaors  of  the  civil 
law.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  always  looked  upon  by 
the  Englift  nation-,  even  in  the  times  of  Popery,  with 
an  evil  eye,  as  being  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
iea,  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  independence  of 
the  whole  realm;  and  were  firft  introduced  in  very 
turbulent  times,  in  the  16th  year  of  king  Stephen 
(A.  D.  1 1 5 1 ) >  at  the  fame  period  (Sir  Henry  opel- 
man  obferves)  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws  were  firft 
imported  into  England.  But  in  a  few  years  after,  to 
obviate  this  growing  pra&ice,  the  conftitutions  made 
at  Clarendon,  II  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  the  diftmb- 
ances  raifed  by  arclibifhop  Becket  and  other  zealots  of 
the  holy  fee,  exprefsly  declare,  that  appeals  in  caufes 
ecclefiaftical  ought  to  lie  from  the  archdeacon  to  tlie 
diocefan  ;  from  the  diocefan  to  the  archbifhop  of  the 
province  ;  and  from  the  archbidiop  to  the  king  ;  and 
are  not  to  proceed  any  farther  without  fpecial  licenfe 
from  the  crown.  But  the  unhappy  advantage  that  was 
given  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  his  fon  Hen.  III. 
to  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Pope,  who  was  ever 
vigilant  to  improve  all  opportunities  of  extending  his 
nirifdi&ion  to  Britain,  at  length  rivetted  the  cuitom 
of  appealing  to  Rome  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical  fo  ftrong- 
Jy,  [hat  it  never  could  be  thoroughly  broken  off,  till 
the  p-rand  rupture  happened  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII. 
when  all  the  jurifdiaion  ufurped  by  the  Pope  in  mat¬ 
ters  ecclefiaftical  was  reftored  to  the  crown,  to  which 


planted  on  each  fide  with  trees.  The  public  buildings, 
efpecially  the  town-houfe,  are  very  magnificent.  Here 
are  two  churches  :  in  one  is  the  tomb  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  affafTinated  ;  and  in  the  other,  that 
of  admiral  Tromp.  It  has  a  fine  arfenal,  well  furnifh- 
ed  ;  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  de¬ 
fended  againft  inundations  by  three  dams  or  dikes. 
Here  is  made  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fine  earthen 
ware  called  delft-ware;  but  the  town  lias  no  other 
trade.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  among  the  meadows 
on  the  river  Sliie,  in  E.  Long.  4.  13.  N.  Lat.  32.  6. 

Df.lft  Ware ,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked  earth,  co¬ 
vered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  and  neatnefs  of  porcelain. — Some  kinds 
of  this  enamelled  pottery  differ  much  from  others,^  ei¬ 
ther  in  their  fuflaining  fudden  heat  without  breaking, 
or  in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  their  forms,  of  their 
enamel,  and  of  the  painting  with  which  they  are  or¬ 
namented.  In  general,  the  fine  and  beautiful  enamel¬ 
led  potteries,  which  approach  the  neareft  to  porcelain 
in  external  appearance,  are  at  the  fame  time  thofe 
which  leaft  refift  a  brifk  fire.  Again,  thofe  which 
fuftain  a  fudden  heat,  are  coarfe,  and  referable  com¬ 
mon  pottery. 

The  bafis  of  this  pottery  is  clay,  which  is  to  be 
mixed,  when  too  fat,  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  fand,  that 
the  earth  fhall  preferve  enough  of  its  ductility  to  be 
worked,  moulded,  and  turned  eafily  ;  and  yet  that  its 


ters  ecclefiaftical  was . ftatut'eTcHen  VIII.  fatnefe  (hall  be  Efficiently  taken  from  It,  that  it  may 
it  originally  belonged .  jaw  J  the  realm-  not  crack  or  ffirink  too  much  in  drying  or  in  baking, 

was  but  declaratory  o  •  ;  0f  thefe  Veffels  formed  of  this  earth  mull  be  dried  very  gently 

But  in  cafe  the  king  himfllf  be  party  in  an; -  ot  thele  crackin„.  They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a 


fuits,  the  appeal  does  not  then  lie  to  him  in  chancery, 
which  would  be  abfurd;  but,  by  the  24  Henry  VIII. 
r.  12.  to  all  the  bifhops  of  the  realm,  affembled  in  the 
upper  houfe  of  convocation. 

DELEGATION,  a  commiffion  extraordinary  gi¬ 
ven  by  a  judge  to  take  cognifance  of  and  determine 
fbme  caufe  which  ordinarily  does  not  come  before  him. 

Delegation,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  n°clxxvii.  8. 

DELEN  (Dirk  Van),  an  eminent  painter  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  perfpe&ive,  was  born  at  Heufden, 
feut  in  what  year  is  not  known. 


to  avoid  cracking.  They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a 
furnace  to  receive  a  flight  baking,  which  is  only  meant 
to  give  them  a  certain  confidence  or  hardnefs.  And, 
laftly,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  an  enamel  or  glazing  ; 
which  is  done,  by  putting  upon  the  veffels  thus  prepa¬ 
red,  the  enamel,  which  has  been  ground  very  fine,  and 
diluted  with  water. 

As  veffels  on  which  the  enamel  is  applied  are  but 
flight ly  baked,  they  readily  imbibe  the  water  in  which 
born  at  neumen,  the  enamel  Is  fufpended,  and  a  layer  of  this  enamel  ad- 
He  was  a  difciple  of  heres  to  their  furface  :  thefe  veffels  may  then  be. painted 


Deleteri¬ 

ous, 

Delft. 
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Delft,  with  colours  compofed  of  metallic  calces,  mixed  and 
ground  with  a  fufible  glafs.  When  they  are  become 
perfe&ly  dry,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace,  in¬ 
cluded  in  cafes  of  baked  earth  called  feggars ,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  a  heat  capable  of  fufing  uniformly  the  enamel 
which  covers  them. — This  heat  given  to  fufe  the  ena¬ 
mel  being  much  ftronger  than  that  which  was  applied 
at  fir  ft  to  give  fome  confidence,  to  the  ware,  is  alfo  the 
heat  neceffary  to  complete  the  baking  of  it.  The  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  coloilrs  ufed  for  painting  this  ware,  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  employed  for  Porcelain.  The  glazing, 
which  is  nothing  but  white  enamel,  ought  to  be  fo 
opaque  as  not  to  fhow  the  ware  under  it.  There  are 
many  receipts  for  making  thefe  enamels  :  but  all  of 
them  are  compofed  of  fand  or  flints,  vitrifying  falts, 
Cbimt  Lift  Calx  of  lead,  and  calx  of  tin  ;  and  the  fand  mult  be  per¬ 
fectly  vitrified,  fo  as  to  form  a  glafs  confiderably  fufible. 
Somewhat  lefs  than  an  equal  part  of  alkaline  fait,  or 
twice  its  weight  of  calx  of  lead,  is  requifite  to  effect 
fuch  vitrifications  of  fand.  The  calx  of  tin  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  vitrilied,  but  to  give  a  white  opaque  colour 
to  the  mafs  ;  and  one  part  of  it  is  to  be  added  to  three 
or  four  parts  of  all  the  other  ingredients  taken  together. 
From  thefe  general  principles,  various  enamels  may  be 
made  to  fuit  the  different  kinds  of  earths.  To  make  the 
enamel,  lead  and  tin  are  calcined  together  with  a  ftrong 
lire  ;  and  the  fand  is  alfo  to  be  made  into  a  fritt  with 
the  falts  or  afties.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  well  mix¬ 
ed  and  ground  together.  This  matter  is  then  to  be 
placed  under  the  furnace,  where  it  is  melted  and  vitri¬ 
fied  during  the  baking  of  the  ware.  It  is  next  to  be 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  applied  as  above  directed. 

The  preparation  of  the  white  enamel  is  a  very  effen- 
tial  article  in  making  delft-ware,  and  one  in  which  ma¬ 
ny  artifts  fail.  M.  Bofc.  d’Antic,  in  a  Memoir  con¬ 
cerning  this  kind  of  ware,  publifhed  in  the  Mem .  dcs 
'  Seamans  Etrang .  to?i u  6.  recommends  the  following 
proportions.  An  hundred  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  are 
to  be  mixed  with  about  a  feventh  part  of  that  quantity 
of  calx  of  tin  for  common  delft-ware,  or  a  fourth  part 
of  calx  of  tin  for  the  fineft  kind ;  an  hundred,  or  an 
hundred  and  ten,  pounds  of  line  fand  ;  and  about  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  pounds  of  fea-falt. — Concerning  the  earth 
of  which  the  ware  is  made,  he  obferves,  that  pure  clay 
is  not  a  proper  material  when  ufed  alone.  Different 
kinds  of  earths  mixed  together  are  found  to  fucceed 
better.  Pieces  of  ware  made  of  clay  alone,  are  found 
to  require  too  much  time  to  dry ;  and  they  crack,  and 
lofe  tliqir  form,  unRfs  they  are  made  exceedingly  thick. 
An  addition  of  marie  diminiflies  the  contraction  of  the 
clay ;  renders  it  lefs  compact  ;  and  allows  the  water  to 
efcape,  without  altering  the  form  of  the  ware  in  dry¬ 
ing.  It  affords  alfo  a  better  ground  for  the  enamel ; 
which  appears  more  gloffy  and  white  than  when  laid 
on  clay  alone. — The  kinds  of  clay  which  are  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  compofition  of  delft-ware,  are  the  blue  and 
green.  A  mixture  of  blue  clay  and  marie  would  not 
be  fulHciently  folid,  and  would  be  apt  to  fcale,  unlefs 
it  were  expofed  to  a  fire  more  intenfe  than  what  is 
commonly  ufed  for  the  burning  of  delft-ware.  To 
give  a  greater  folidlry,  fome  red  clay  is  added  ;  which, 
on  account  of  its  ferruginous  matter,  poffeffes*the  re¬ 
quifite  binding  quality.  The  proportions  of  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  vary'  in  different  works,  according  to  the  dif- 
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ferent  qualities  of  the  earths  employed.  Three  parts 
of  blue  clay,  two  parts  of  red  clay,  and  five  parts 
of  marie,  form  the  compofition  ufed  in  feveral  manufac¬ 
tories.  M.  d’Antic  thinks,  that  the  beft  delft-ware 
might  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  pure  clay  and  pure 
calcareous  earth  ;  but  this  compofition  would  require 
that  the  fire  fhould  be  continued  twice  as  long  as  it 
generally  is. 

DELIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  in  the  ifland  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
It  was  firfl  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  who  at  his  return 
from  Crete  placed  a  flatue  there,  which  he  had  recei¬ 
ved  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration  they  crowned 
the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  with  garlands,  appointed  a 
choir  of  mufic,  and  exhibited  horfe-races.  They  af¬ 
terwards  led  a  dance,  in  which  they  imitated  by  their 
motions  the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
from  which  Thefeus  had  extricated  himfelf  by  Ariad¬ 
ne’s  affiftance. — There  was  another  feftival  of  the 
fame  name  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  De¬ 
los.  It  alfo  was  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  who,  when  he 
was  going  to  Crete,  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  returned 
victorious  he  would  yearly  vifit  in  a  folemn  manner 
the  temple  of  Delos.  The  perfons  employed  in  this 
annual  proceflion  were  called  Deliajla' and  Theori.  The 
fhip,  the  fame  which  carried  Thefeus,  and  had  been 
carefully  preferved  by  the  Athenians,  was  called  Theo- 
ria  and  Delias .  When  the  fhip  was  ready  for  the  voy¬ 
age,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  folemnly  adorned  the  ftern 
with  garlands,  and  an  univerfal  luftration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with  lau¬ 
rels,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed  with  axes, 
in  commemoration  of  Thefeus,  who  had  cleared  the 
way  from  Trcczen  to  Athens,  and  delivered  the  coun¬ 
try  from  robbers.  When  the  fhip  arrived  at  Delos, 
they  offered  folemn  facrifices  to  the  god  of  the  ifland, 
and  celebrated  a  feftival  to  his  honour.  After  this 
they  retired  to  their  (hip  and  failed  back  to  Athens, 
where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet 
them.  Every  appearance  of  feftivity  prevailed  at  their 
approach,  and  the  citizens  opened  their  doors  and 
proftrated  themfelves  before  the  Deliatlaj  as  they  walk¬ 
ed  in  proceflion.  During  this  feftival  it  was  unlawful 
to  put  to  death  any  malefactor,  and  on  that  account 
the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged  for  thirty  days. 

Delia,  a  furname  of  Diana,  becaufe  fne  was  born 
in  Delos. 


DELIAC,  Deliacus,  among  the  ancients,  denoted 
a  poulterer,  or  a  perfon  who  fold  fowls,  fatted  capons, 

See.  The  traders  in  this  way  were  called  Deliaci ;  the 
people  of  the  ifle  of  D^los  iirft  practifed  this  occupa¬ 
tion.  They  alfo  fold  eggs,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in 
his  Academic  Queftions,  lib.  iv.  Pliny,  Jib.  x.  cap.  30. 
and  Columella,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  likewife  mention  the 
Deliaci . 

DEL  IB  AMENT  A,  in  antiquity,  a  libation  to  the 
infernal  gods,  always  offered  by  pouring  downwards.  SecZtoj 

Jus  DELIBERANDI.  See  Law,N°c1xxx.  23. 

DELIBERATIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  j 
or  branch  of  rhetoric,  employed  in  proving  a  thing,  or 
convincing  an  affembly  thereof,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

To  have  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  affembly,  is 
when  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  give  his  advice  and  his 

vote 
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vote  therein.  In  councils,  the  Whops  have  delibera¬ 
tive  voices  ;  tliofe  beneath  them  have  only  confultative 
VOJ  CCS. 

DELICT,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  fuch  fmall  offences 
or  breaches  of  the  peace  as  are  punifhable  only  by  fine 
or  fliort  imprifonment. 

DELIMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  die  monogy- 
11  la  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  calyx 
is  five-leaved,  with  a  two-feeded  berry. 

DELINQUENT,  a  guilty  pevfon,  or  one  who  has 
committed  fome  fault  or  offence  for  which  he  is  pu¬ 
nifhable.  See  Britain,  n°  97. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  in  chemiilry,  fignines  the 
property  which  certain  bodies  have  of  attra&ing  moi- 
ilure  from  the  air,  and  becoming  liquid  thereby.  This 
property  is  sever  found  but  in  faline  fubilances,  or 
matters  containing  them.  It  is  caufed  by  the  great 
affinity  which  thefe  fubflances  have  with  water.  1  he 
more  fimple  they  are,  according  to  Mr  Maequer,  the 
more  they  incline  to  dtliquefcence.  Hence,  acids,  and 
certain  alkalies,  which  are  the  moil  fimple,  are  alfo  the 
mo  ft  deliquefeent  falts.  Mineral  acids  are  fo  deliquef- 
cent,  that  they  fcrongly  imbibe  moiiture  from  the  air, 
even  though  they  are  already  mixed  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  be  fluid.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is 
fufficient  that  they  be  concentrated  only  to  a  certain 
degree.  —  Many  neutral  falts  are  deliquefeent,  chiefly 
thofe  whofe  bafes  are  not  faline  fubilances.  Salts 
formed  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  fixed  or  volatile  al¬ 
kalies,  earths,  or  molt  metallic  fubilances,  are  not  de¬ 
liquefeent  ;  although  this  acid  is  the  flrongefl  of  all, 
and,  when  difengaged,  attrads  the  moiflure  of  the  air 
mofl  powerfully. 

Though  the  immediate  caufe  of  deliquefcence  is  the 
attradion  of  the  moiflure  of  the  air,  as  we  have  already 
obferved;  yet  it  remains  to  be  fhown  why  fome  falts 
attrad  this  moiflure  powerfully,  and  others,  though 
feemingly  equally  fimple,  do  not  attrad  it  at  all.  The 
vegetable  alkali,  for  iuflance,  attrads  moiflure  power¬ 
fully;  the  mineral  alkali,  though  to  appearance  equally 
fimple,  does  not  attrad  it  at  all.  The  acid  of  tartar 
by  itfelf  does  not  attrad  the  moiflure  of  the  air  ;  but 
if  mixed  with  borax,  which  has  a  little  attradion  for 
moiilure,  the  mixture  is  exceedingly  deliquefeent. — 
Some  theories  have  been  fuggefled,  in  order  to  account 
for  thefe  and  other  fimilar  fads  ;  but  we  are  as  yet  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  relation  its  conflituent  parts  have  to  thofe  of 
terreilrial  fubflances,  to  determine  any  thing  with  cer¬ 
tainty  on  this  head. 

DELIQUIUM,  or  Deli^uium  Animi  (from  del  in- 
quo ,  “  I  fwooii”),  a  fwooning  or  fainting  away;  call¬ 
ed  alfo  fyncope ,  Tipothymla ,  hpopjychia ,  eclyfis,  and  af- 

Deliquium  (from  deliquefco ,  ‘Ho  be  difl'clved”), 
in  chemiilry,  is  the  diffolution  or  melting  of  a  fait  or 
calx  by  fufpending  it  in  a  moifl  cellar. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  any  fixed  alkali,  fet  in  a  cellar  or 
«ther  cool  moifl  place,  and  in  an  open  veflfei,  refolves 
or  runs  into  a  kind  of  liquor  called  by  the  chemifls 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium . 

DELIRIUM  (from  del\roy  "  to  rave  or  talk  idly”). 
When  the  ideas  excited  in  the  mind  do  not  correfpond 
Vol.V.  Part  XI. 
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to  the  external  objeds,  but  are  produced  by  the  change 
induced  on  the  common  fenfory,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  delirious.  Soe  Medicine-/«/&.v.  v 

DELIVERY,  or  Child-birth.  See  Midwifery. 

DELLI,  or  Delhi,  a  kingdom  and  city  of  the 
Mogul’s  empire,  in  Afia.  The  city  is  one  of  the  ca¬ 
pitals  of  the  empire.  The  road  between  it  and  Agra, 
the  other  capital,  is  that  famous  alley  or  walk  planted 
with  trees  by  Jehin  Ghir,  and  150  leagues  in  length. 
Each  half  league  is  marked  with  a  kind  of  turret;  and 
at  every  ftage  there  are  little  fa  rays  or  caravanferas  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers.  The  road,,  though  pretty 
good,  has  many  inconveniences.  It  is  not  only  fre¬ 
quented  by  wild  beads,  but  by  robbers.  The  latter 
are  fo  dexterous  at  calling  a  noofe  about  a  man’s  neck, 
that  they  never  fail,  if  within  reach,  to  feize  and  ftraugle 
him.  They  gain  their  point  likewife  by  means  of 
handfome  women  ;  who,  feigning  great  diflrefs,  and 
being  taken  up  behind  the  unwary  traveller,  choakhim 
with  the  fame  fnare. — The  capital  confiftsof  three  ci¬ 
ties,  built  near  one  another.  The  firfl,  now  quite  de- 
ilroyed,  is  faid  to  have  had  52  gates;  and  to  have  been 
the  refidenee  of  king  Porus,  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  fecond,  which  is  alfo  in  ruins,  was 
demolifhed  by  Shah  Jehan,  to  build  Jehan-alad  with 
the  materials.  This  makes  the  third  city,  and  joins 
the  ruins  of  the  fecond.  This  city  llands  in  an  open 
plain  country,  on  the  river  Jamna ,  which  rifes  in  this 
province.  It  is  encompailed  with  walls,  except  to¬ 
wards  the  river.  Thefe  are  of  brick,  flanked  with 
round  towers  ;  but  without  a  ditch,  and  terraced  be¬ 
hind,  four  or  five  feet  thick.  The  circumference  of 
the  walls  may  be  about  nine  miles.  The  fortrefs,  which 
is  a  mile  and  an  half  in  circuit,  has  good  walls  and 
round  towers,  and  ditches  full  of  water,  faced  with 
Hone.  It  is  furrounded  with  fine  gardens,  and  in  it  is 
the  Mogul’s  palace.  See  Indqstan.  E.  Long.  79.  25. 
N.  Lat.  28.  20. 

DELMENIIORST,  a  flrong  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weflphalia,  and  county  of  Oldenburgh, 
belonging  to  Denmark;  feated  on  the  river  Delm  near 
the  Wefer.  E.  Long.  8.37.  N.  Lat.  53.  10. 

DELOS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  very  famous 
in  ancient  hiftoiy.  Originally  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  floating  -  ifland,  but  afterwards  it  became  fixed  and 
immoveable.  It  was  held  facred  on  account  of  its  be¬ 
ing  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana. — Anciently 
this  ifland  was  governed '  by  its  own  kings.  Virgil 
mentions  one  Anius  reigning  here  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  He  was,  according  to  that  poet,  both 
king  and  high-prieft  of  Apollo,  and  entertained  iEneas 
with  great  kindnefs.  The  Perfians  allowed  the  De¬ 
lians  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties,  after  they  had  re¬ 
duced  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  iflands.  In  after  ages, 
the  Athenians  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it;  and  held 
it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates  the  Great, 
who  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  and  obliged 
the  Delians  to  fide  with  him.  Mithridates  was  in  his 
turn  driven  out  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  the  inha¬ 
bitants  many  privileges,  and  exempted  them  from  all 
forts  of  taxes.  At  prefen t  it  is  quite  abandoned;  the 
lands  being  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbifh,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  My  cone  hold  it  now,  and  pay  but  ten 
crowns  land-tax  to  the  Grand  Signior  for  an  ifland 
4  Y  which 
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which  was  once  one  of  the  richeff  in  the  world. — Strabo 
and  Callimachus  tell  us  that  the  ifland  of  Delos  was 
watered  by  the  river  Inapus :  but  Pliny  calls  it  only  a 
fpring  ;  and  adds,,  that  its  waters dwelled  and  abated 
at  the  fame  time  witlvthofe  of  the  Nile.  At  prefent 
there  is  no  river  in  the  ifland,  but  one  of  the  noblcft 
fprings  in  the  world  ;  being  twelve  paces  in  diameter, 
and  inclofed  partly  by  locks  and  partly  by  a  wall. 
Mount  Cynthus,  whence  Apollo  had  the  furname  of 
Cytithius,  is  by  Strabo  placed  near  the  city,  and  fa  id  to 
be  fo  high,  that  the  whole  ifland  was  covered  by  its 
fhadow but  our  modern  travellers  fpeak  of  it  as  an 
hill  of  a  very  moderate  height.  It  is  but  one. block 
of  granate  of  the  ordinary  fort,  cut.  on  that  fide  which 
faced  the  city  into  regular  Heps,  and  inclofed  on  both 
fides  by  a  wall.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  ate  ilill 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  Hately  building,  with  a 
mofaic  pavement,  many  broken  pillars,'  and  other  va¬ 
luable  monuments  of  antiquity.  From  an  inscription 
difeovered  there  fome  time  ago,  and  which  mentions  a 
vow  made  to  Serapis,  Ifis,.and  Anubis,  fome  have  con- 
je&ured,  that  on  this  hill  Hood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
thefe  Egyptian  deities,  though  no  where  mentioned  in 
hillory. — The  city  of  Delos,  as  is  manifeft  from  the 
magnificent  ruins  Hill  extant,  took  up  that  fpacions 
plain  reaching  from  one  coaH  to  the  other.  It  was 
well  peopled,  and  the  richeH  city  in  the  Archipelago, 
efpecially  after  the  defirudtion  of  Corinth  ;  merchants 
flocking  thither  from  all  parts,  both  in  regard  of  the 
immunity  they  enjoyed  there,  and  of  the  convenient  fi- 
tuation  of  the  place  between  Europe  and  Afia.  Strabo 
calls  it  one  of  the  moil  frequented  empories  in  the 
world  ;  and  Piny  tells  us,  that  all  the  commodities  of 
Europe  and  Afia  were  fold,  purchafed,  or  exchanged, 
there.  It  contained  many  noble  and  Hately  buildings ; 
as,  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona  ;  the 
porticoes  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Dionyfius  Euty- 
ches ;  a  gymnalium  ;  an  oval  bafon  made  at  an  im- 
menfe  expenfe,  for  the  reprefentation  of  fea-fights  ; 
and  a  moll  magnificent  theatre.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was,  according  to  Plutarch,  begun  by  Eryfichton  the 
Ton  of  Cecrops  ;  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  embel- 
lifhed  at  the  common  charges  of  all  the  Hates  of  Greece. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  moil  Hately 
buildings  in  the  univerfe ;  and  fpeaks  of  an  altar  in 
it,  which,  in  his  opinion,  deferved  a  place  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  with  the  horns  of 
various  animals,  fo  artificially  adapted  to  one  another, 
that  they  hanged  together  without  any  cement.  This 
altar  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfeft  cube;  and  the  dou¬ 
bling  it  was  a  famous  mathematical  problem  among  the 
ancients.  This  went  under  the  name  of  Problema 
Deliacum ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  propofed  by  the 
cracle,  for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  the  country  from  a 
plague.  The  difiemper  was  to  ceafe  when  the  pro¬ 
blem  was  folvcd. — The  trunk  of  the  famous  fiatue  of 
Apollo,  metioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  Hill  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  admiration  to  travellers.  It  is  without 
head,  feet,  arms,  or  legs  ;  but  from  the  parts  that  are 
yet  remaining,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ancients  did 
not  exaggerate  when  they  commended  it  as  a  wonder 
of  art.  It  was  of  a  gigantic  fize,  though  cut  out  of  a 
fingle  block  of  marble  ;  the  fhoulders  being  fix  feet 
broad,  and  the  thighs  nine  feet  round.  At  a  fmall 
diitancc  /rom  this  fiatue  lies,  amongfi  confufed  heaps 
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of  broken  columns,  architraves,  bafes,  chapiters,  &c. 
a  fquare  piece  of  marble  154.  feet  long,  ten  feet  nine 
inches  broad,  and  two  feet  three  inches  thick;  which 
undoubtedly  ferved.as  a  pedefial  for  this  coloffus.  It 
bears  in  very  fair  chara&ers  this  infeription  in  Greek, 
“The  Naxians  to  Apollo.,,  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the 
Efe  of  Nicias,  that  he  caufed  to  be  fet  up,  near  the 
temple  of  Delos,  an  huge  palm-tree  of  brafs,  which  he 
confecrated  to  Apollo;  and  adds,  that  a  violent  fiorm 
of  wind  threw  down  this  tree  on  a  coloffian  fiatue  raifed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Round  the  temple  were 
magnificent  porticoes  built  at  the  charge  of  various 
princes,  as  appears  from  inferiptions  which  are  Hill  ve¬ 
ry  pfain.  The  names  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Di- 
onylius  Eutyches,  Mithridates  Euergetes,  Mithridates 
Eupator,  kings  of  Pontus,  and  Nicomedes  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  are  found  on  feveral  pedeitals. — To  this  temple 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  ifiands  font  yearly 
a  company  of  virgins  to  celebrate,  with  dancing,  the 
feltival  of  Apollo  and  his  filler  Diana,  and  to  make 
offerings  in  the  name  of  their  refpe&ive  cities. 

80  very  facred  was  the  ifland  of  Delos  held  by  the 
ancients,  that  no  hoffilities  were  pra&ifed  here,  even 
by  the  nations  that  were  at  war  with  one  another, 
when  they  happened  to  meet  in  this  place.  Of  this 
Livy  gives  an  infiance.  He  tells  us,  that  fome  Ro¬ 
man  deputies  being  obliged  to  put  in  at  Delos,  in  their 
voyage  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  found  the  galleys  of  Pcr- 
feus  king  of  Macedon,  and  thofe  of  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamus,  anchored  in  the  fame  haibonr,  though  thefe 
two  princes  were  then  making  war  upon  one  another. 
—  Hence  this  ifland  was  a  general  afylum,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  'extended  to  all  kinds  of  living  creatures  ;  for 
this  reafon  it  abounded  with  hares,  no  dogs  being  fuf- 
fered  to  enter  it.  No  dead  body  was  fuffered  to  be 
buried  in  it,  nor  was  any  woman  fuffered  to  lie-in  there; 
all  dying  perfous,  and  women  ready  to  be  delivered, 
were  carried  over  to  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Rhe- 
naea. 

DELPHI,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Phocis  fituated 
on  the  fouth-wefl  extremity  of  mount  Parnaffus.  It  was 
famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  that  god,  of  which 
the  following  was  faid  to  be  the  origin:  A  number  of 
goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount  Parnaffus  came  near 
a  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long  perforation.  The 
Hearn  which  iffued  from  the  hole  feemed  to  infpire  the 
goats,  and  they  played  and  frifked  about  in  fuch  an 
uncommon  manner,  that  the  goat-herd  was  tempted  to 
lean  on  the  hole,  and  fee  what  myfleries  the  place  con¬ 
tained.  He  was  immediately  feized  with,  a  ft  of  en- 
thufiafm,  his  exprefiions  were  wild  and  extravagant, 
and  paffed  for  prophecies.  This  circwnfiance  was  foon 
known  about  the  country,  and  many  experienced  the 
fame  enthufiafiic  infpiration.  The  place  was  revered; 
a  temple  was  foon  after  ercdled  in  honour  of  Apollo,; 
and  a  city  built,  which  became  the  chief  and  mofl  il- 
lufirious  in  Phocis.  The  influence  of  its  ged  has  con¬ 
trolled  the  councils  of  Hates,  dire£ied  the  courfeof  ar¬ 
mies,  and  decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  The  ancient 
hifiory  of  Greece  is  full  of  his  energy,-  and  an  early 
regifier  of  his  authority..  The  circumjacent  cities 
were  the  Hewards  and  guardians  of  the  god.  Their 
deputies  compofed  the  famous  Amphi&yonic  affem- 
bly,  which  once  guided  Greece. 

The  temple  of  Apollo,  it  is  related,  was  at  firffa 
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fy.  j  Delphi,  kind  of  cottage  covered  with  boughs  of  laurel ;  but  he 
-v - was  early  provided  with  a  better  habitation.  An  edi¬ 

fice  of  flone  was  eredled  by  Trophonius  and  Agame- 
des,  wh^ch  fnblifled  about  700  years,  and  was  burned 
in  the  year  636  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  548  be¬ 
fore  Chrift.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo 
aferibed  to  Homer.  An  opulent  and  illuftrions  fa¬ 
mily,  called  Alcmxonida ?,  which  had  fled  from  Athens 
and  the  tyrant  Hippias,  contracted  with  the  deputies 
for  the  building  of  a  new  temple,  and  exceeded  their 
agreement.  The  front  was  raifed  with  Parian  marble, 
inftead  of  the  flone  called  Porus;  which  refembled  it 
in  whitenefs,  but  was  not  fo  heavy.  A  Corinthian 
was  the  architect.  The  pediments  were  adorned  with 
Diana,  and  Latona,  and  Apollo,  and  the  Mufes  ;  the 
fetting  of  Phoebus  or  the  fun  ;  with  Bacchus,  and  the 
women  called  Thyades.  The  architraves  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  golden  armour  ;  bucklers  fufpended  by  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  fhields 
taken  from  the  Gauls  under  Brennus.  I11  the  portico 
were  inferibed  the  celebrated  ma>;ims  of  the  feven  fages 
of  Greece.  There  was  an  image  of  Homer,  and  in 
the  cell  was  an  altar  of  Neptune,  with  flatues  of  the 
Fates,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  who  were  furnamed 
Leaders  of  the  Fates .  Near  the  hearth  before  the  al¬ 
tar,  at  which  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  Achilles  was 
flain  by  a  priefl,  flood  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar.  In 
the  fanCluary  was  an  image  of  Apollo  gilded.  The 
inclofure  was  of  great  extent,  and  filled  with  treafuries, 
in  which  many  cities  had  confecrated  tenths  of  fpoil 
taken  in  war,  and  with  the  public  donations  of  renown¬ 
ed  dates  in  various  ages.  It  was  the  grand  repofitory 
of  ancient  Greece,  in  which  the  labours  of  the  fculptor 
and  flat  nary,  gods,  heroes,  and  illuflrious  perfons,  were 
feen  collected  and  arranged ;  the  inequalities  of  the 
area  or  acclivity  contributing  to  a  full  difplay  of  the 
noble  afltmblage. 

The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  prieflefs  called  Py- 
thia,  who  received  the  prophetic  influence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  A  lofty  tripod,  decked  with  laurel, 
was  placed  over  the  aperture,  whence  the  facred  va¬ 
pour  iffued.  The  prieflefs,  after  wafhing  her  body, 
and  efpecially  her  hair,  in  the  cold  water  of  Caflalia, 
mounted  on  it,  to  receive  the  divine  effluvia.  She 
wore  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  fhook  a  facred  tree,  which 
grew  by.  Sometimes  fhe  chewed  the  leaves ;  and  the 
frenzy  which  followed  may  with  probability  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  ufage,  and  the  gentler  or  more  violent 
fymptoms  to  the  quantity  taken.  In  one  inflance  the 
paroxyfm  was  fo  terrible,  that  the  priefls  and  fup- 
pliants  ran  away,  and  left  her  alone  to  expire,  it  was 
believed  of  the  god.  Her  part  was  unpleafant;  but, 
if  file  declined  ailing,  they  dragged  her  by  force  to  the 
tripod.  The  habit  of  her  order  was  that  of  virgins. 
The  rules  enjoined  temperance  and  chaflity,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  luxury  in  apparel.  The  feafon  of  enquiry  was 
in  the  fpring,  during  the  month  called  Bufius  ;  after 
which  Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  vifit  the  altars  of  the 
Hyperboreans. 

The  city  of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
upon  the  winding  declivity  of  Parnaflus,  whole  fanta- 
ftic  tops  overfhadowed  it,  like  a  canopy,  on  the  north, 
while  two  immenfe  rocks  rendered  it  inacceffible  on  the 
eaft  and  weft,  and  the  lugged  and  fhapelefs  mount 
Cirpbis  defended  it  on-  the  fouth.  The  foot  of  the 


laft-named  mountain  was  wafhed  by  the  rapid  Pliftus,  Delphi* 
which  difcliarged  itfclf  into  the  fea  at  the  diftance  of  ~ ~v— 
only  a  few  leagues  from  the  facred  city.  This  inaccef¬ 
fible  and  romantic  fituation,  from  which  the  place 
derived  the  name  of  Delphi  (figmfyiiig,  as  explained 
in  the  gloflaries,yo//Airy  alone),  was  rendered  flill  more 
ftriking,  by  the  innumerable  echoes  which  multiplied 
every  found,  and  increafed  the  ignorant  veneration  of 
vifitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  The  artful  mini- 
fters  of  Apollo  gradually  colle&ed  fuch  objc&s  in  the 
groves  and  temple  as  were  fitted  to  aftonifh  the  fenfes 
of  the  admiring  multitude.  The  fplendor  of  marble, 
the  magic  of  painting,  the  invaluable  ftatues  of  gold 
and  filver,  reprefented  (to  ufe  the  language  of  antiqui¬ 
ty)  not  the  refemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation,  but 
rather  exprefied  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned  and 
enlightened  by  the  a£lual  prefence  of  the  gods. 

The  protection  and  fuperintendence  of  this  precious 
depository  of  riches  and  fuperftition  belonged  to  the 
Amphi&yons,  as  already  noticed.  But  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle,  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  direct  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  the  important  bufinefs  of  prophecy.  It  was  their 
province  alone  to  determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what 
oecafion,  the  Pythia  fhould  mount  the  facred  tripod, 
to  receive  the  prophetic  fleams  by  which  (he  commu¬ 
nicated  with  Apollo.  When  overflowing  with  the 
heavenly  infpiration,  fhe  uttered  the  confufed  words, 
or  rather  frantic  founds,  irregularly  fuggefted  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  god ;  the  Delphians  colledled  thefe 
lounds,  reduced  them  into  order,  animated  them  with 
fenfe,  and  adorned  them  with  harmony.  The  Pythia, 
appointed  and  difmifled  at  pleafure,  was  a  mereinllru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  thofe  artful  miniflers,  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  became  fo  venerable  and  facred,  that  they  were 
finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants  and  wor- 
fhippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  family  of  the  god.  Their 
number  was  confiderable,  and  never  exadlly  afeertain- 
ed,  lince  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Delphi, 
claiming  aq  immediate  relation  to  Apollo,  were  inti- 
tled  to  officiate  in  the  rites  of  his  fan&uary  ;  and  even 
the  inferior  ranks  belonging  to  that  facred  city  were 
continually  employed  in- dances,  feftivals,  proceffions, 
and  in  difplaying  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  airy  and 
elegant  fuperftition. 

Delphi  was  conveniently  fttuated  for  the  con¬ 
flux  of  votaries,  lying  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  and* 
as  was  then  imagined,  of  the  nniverfe.  It  was  cu- 
flomary  for  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle  to  make 
rich  prefents  to  the  god;  his  fervants  and  priefls  feafl- 
ed  on  the  numerous  victims  which  were  . Sacrificed  to 
him  ;  and  the  rich  magnificence  of  his  temple  had  be¬ 
come  proverbial  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  In  after¬ 
times,  Crcefus,  the  wealth  idi  of  monarchs,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  munificent  in  his  donations.  This  facred 
repofitory  of  opulence  was  therefore  often  the  ob- 
je&  of  plunder.  Neoptolemus  was  flain,  while  facri- 
ficing,  on  fufpicion  of  a  defign  of  that  kind.  Xer¬ 
xes  divided  his  army  at  Panopeus,  and  proceeded 
with  the  main  body  through  Boeotia  into  Attica, 
while  a  party,  keeping  Parnaflus  on  the  right,  ad¬ 
vanced  along  Schifte  to  Delphi ;  but  was  taken  with 
a  panic  when  near  Ilium,  and  fled.  This  monarch,  it 
is  related,  was  as  well  apprifed  of  the  contents  of  the 
4  Y  2  temple 
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temple  and  the  fumptuous  offerings  of  Halyattcs  and 
Croefus  as  of  the  effects  which  he  had  left  behind  in 
his  own  palace.  The  divine  hoard  was  feized  by  the 
Phocenfians  under  Philomelus,  and  diflipated  in  a  long 
war  with  the  Amphidlyons.  The  Gauls  experienced 
a  reception  like  that  of  the  Pevfians,  and  manifefted 
fimilar  difmay  and  fuperflition.  Sylla,  wanting  money 
to  pay  his  army,  fent  to  borrow  from  the  holy  trea- 
fury,  and  when  his  meffenger  would  have  frightened 
him,  by  reporting  a  prodigy,  that  the  found  of  a  harp 
had  been  heard  from  within  the  fandtuary,  replied,  it 
was  a  fign  that  the  god  was  happy  to  oblige  him. 

The  trade  of  Apollo,  after  it  had  flourifhed  for  a 
long  period,  was  affe&ed  by  the  mal-pra£lices  of  fome 
concerned  in  the  partneifhip,  who  were  convicted  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  ruined  the  character  of 
their  principal.  The  temple  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty  ;  but  the  offerings  which 
remained  were  very  numerous.  Apollo  was  filent, 
except  fome  efforts  at  intervals  to  regain  his  loft  credit. 
Nero  attempted  to  drive  him,  as  it  were  by  violence, 
from  the  cavern  ;  killing  men  at  the  mouth  and  pol¬ 
luting  it  with  blood  ;  but  he  lingered  on,  and  would 
not  entirely  forfake  it.  Anfwers  were  reported  as 
given  by  him  afterwards,  but  not  without  fufpicion  of 
forgery.  An  oracle  of  Apollo  at  another  place  inform¬ 
ed  the  confulters,  that  he  fhould  no  more  recover  ut¬ 
terance  at  Delphi,  but  enjoined  the  continuance  of  the 
accuflomed  offerings. 

The  city  of  Delphi  was  free  under  the  Romans.  In 
the  time  of  Paufanias,  who  has  particularly  deferibed  it, 
there  flill  remained  an  invaluable  treafure  of  the  of- 
erings  within  the  court  of  the  temple.  The  number, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  thefe  were  prodigious.  The  flore 
appeared  inexhauflible;  and  the  robbery  of  Nero,  who 
removed  five  hundred  brazen  images,  was  rather  re¬ 
gretted  than  perceived.  The  holy  treafuries,  though 
empty,  ferved  as  memorials  of  the  piety  and  glory  of 
the  cities  which  eredled  them.  The  A  thenian  portico 
preferved  the  beaks  of  fhips  and  the  brazen  fhields  ; 
trophies  won  in  the  Peloponnefian  war.  And  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  curiofities  remained  untouched. 

Conftantine  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal 
enemy  to  Apollo  and  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Ne¬ 
ro.  He  removed  the  facred  tripods  to  adorn  the  Hip¬ 
podrome  of  his  new  city;  where  thefe,  with  the  A- 
pollo,  the  llatues  of  the  Heliconian  mufes,  and  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Pan  dedicated  by  the  Greek  cities  after  the 
war  with  the  Medes,  were  extant  when  Sozomen 
wrote  his  hiflory.  Afterwards  Julian  fent  Oribafius 
to  reftore  the  temple  ;but.he  was  admonifhed  by  an  oracle 
to  reprefent  to  the  emperor  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  place.  ‘  Tell  him  the  well-built  court  is  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Phoebus  has  not  a  cottage,  nor  the  pro- 
‘plietic  laurel,  nor  the  fpeaking  fountain  (Caffotis); 
and  even  the  beautiful  water  is  extin&.’  See  Delphos. 

DELPHINIA,  in  antiquity,  feafls  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Egina  ‘  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
furnamed  Delphinius ,  fo  called,  as  it  is  pretended,  be- 
caufe  he  affumed  the  form  of  a  dolphin  to  conduft  Ca- 
flalius  and  his  colony  from  the  ifle  of  Crete  to  the  Si~ 
tws  Criffaus  Delphinium ,  ®ne  of  the  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture  of  the  Athenians ;  fo  Riled  from  the  proximity 
of  the  place,  where  they  held  their  affemblies,  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius. 
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DELPHINIUM,  DOLPHIN-FLOWER,  or  LARK-  Delphi. 
spur  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural*  ,el  a^j 
method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Multifiliqua. 

There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  are  five  ;  the  nectanum 
bifid,  and  horned  behind  ;  the  filiqu#  three  or  one. 

There  are  feven  fpecics  ;  four  are  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  Two  of  thefe  are  annual,  and  two  perennial. 

They  are  herbaceous  plants  of  upright  growth,  riling 
from  1  8  inches  to  four  feet  in  height,  garnilhed  with 
finely  divided  leaves,  and  terminated  by  long  fpikes 
of  peutapetalous  flowers  of  blue,  red,  white,  or  violet 
colours. — One  fpecics,  the  confolida,  is  found  wild  in 
feveral  parts  of  Britain,  and  groWs  in  corn-fields.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Withering,  the  expielled  juice  of  the 
petals,  with  a  little  alum,  makes  a  good  blue  ink. 

The  feeds  are  acrid  and  poifonous.  When  cultivated, 
the  bloffoms  often  become  double.  Sheep  and  goats 
eat  this  plant ;  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it  ;  cows  and 
fwine  rtfufe  it. — The  firfl  mentioned  fpeeies  makes  a 
very  fine  appearance  in  gardens,  and  is  cafily  propaga¬ 
ted  by  feeds  ;  being  fo  hardy,  that  it  thnvcs  in  any 
foil  or  fituation. 

DELPIilNUS,  or  dolphin  ;  a  genus  of  fifiies 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Cete.  There  are  three  fpe- 
cies. 

1.  The  delphinus,  or  dolphin.  Hillorians  and  phi- 
lofopheis  feem  to  have  contended  who  fhould  invent 
moil  fables  concerning  this  fifh.  It  was  confecrated 
to  the  gods,  was  celebrated  in  the  earliefl  time  for 
its  fondnefs  of  the  human  race,  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  the  facred fjh ,  and  diflinguifhed  by  thofe  of 
boy-loving  and  philanthropy.  It  gave  rife  to  a  long 
train  of  inventions,  proofs  of  the  credulity  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  times.  Ariflotle  fleers  the  cleared  of  all 
the  ancients  from  thefe  fables,  and  gives  in  general  a 
faithful  hiflory  of  this  animal ;  but  the  elder  Pliny, 
iElian,  and  others,  feem  to  preferve  no  bounds  in  their 
belief  of  the  tales  related  of  this  fifh’s  attachment  to 
mankind.  Scarce  an  accident  could  happen  at  fea, 
but  the  dolphin  offered  himfrlf  to  convey  to  fhore  the 
unfortunate.  Arion  the  mufician,  when  flung  into 
the  ocean  by  the  pirates,  is  received  and  faved  by  this 
benevolent  fifh. 

I  tide  (fide  wajus')  tergo  Delpbinea  recurve, 
l  e  tnetnor.’.rd  one  re  JuppcfuiJfe  novo. 

I  lie  pdens  ciiharamqutbtenens , pretiumque  vehendi 
L1int.1t ,  et  eequoreas  carmine  mulcet  aquas . 

Ovid  Fafty  111),  ii.  1  j 3. 

But  (pad  belief)  a  dolphin's  arched  back 
Preferved  Arioti  fr  >m  his  de {lined  wrack ; 

Secure  he  fi?>,and  with  harmonious  ilrains 
Requites  his  he  ?rer  for  his  friendly  pains. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  origin  of  thofe 
fables,  finee  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dolphin  fhows 
a  greater  attachment  to  mankind  than  che  reft  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe.  We  know  that  at  prefent  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  fifh,  and  the  porpofle,  are  far  from  being 
efleemed  favourable  omens  by  the  feamen  ;  for  their 
boundings,  fp rings,  and  frolics,  in  the  water,  are  held 
to  be  fure  figns  of  an  approaching  gale. 

It  is  from  their  leaps  out  of  that  element,  that  they 
afiume  a  temporary  form  that  is  not  natural  to  them  ; 
but  which  the  old  painters  and  feulptors  have  aim  oil 
always  given  them.  A  dolphin  is  fcarce  ever  exhibi¬ 
ted  by  the  ancients  iu  a  ilraight  fhape,  but  almoft:  al- 
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uphiwis.  ways  incurvated  :  fucli  are  tliofe  on  tie  coin  of  Alex- 

«— v -  ander  the  Great,  which  is  preferved  by  Belon,  as  well 

as  on  feveral  other  pieces  of  antiquity.  The  poets 
defcribe  them  much  in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  the  one  had  borrowed  from  the 
other  : 

‘Tumtdumque  pando  tranftlit  dorfo  mare 
Tyn  beaus  omni  piftis  exjultat  freto , 

Agit at que  gyros.  Senec.  T  rag.  Agam.450. 

Uron  the  Iwelling  waves  the  dolphins  ihow 
Their  bending. backs;  then,  fwiftly  darting,  go, 

And  in  a  thoufand  wreaths  their  bodies  throw. 

.  The  natural  fliape  of  the  dolphin*  is  almoft  ftraight, 

. x*  the  back  being  very  flightly  incurvated,  and  the  body 
llender :  the  nofe  is  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  not 
much  unlike  the  beak  of  fome  birds,  for  which  reafon 
the  French  call  it  Poye  de  men  It  has  in  all  40.  teeth; 
21  in  the  upper  jaw  and  19  in  the  lower  ;  a  little  a- 
bove  an  inch  long,  conic  at  their  upper  end,  fhaip- 
pointed,  bending  a  little  in.  They  are  placed  at 
final!  diilances from  each  other;  fo  that  when  the  mouth 
is  (hut,  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  lock  into  one  another: 
the  fpout-hole  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head;  the 
tail  is  femilunar  ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  the  colour  of  the 
back,  and  fides  duiky,  the  belly  whitifh:  it  fwims  with 
great  fwiftnefs;  and  its  prey  is  fifh.  It  was  formerly  rec¬ 
koned  a  great  delicacy :  Dr  Caius  fays,  that  one  which 
was  taken  in  his  time  was  thought  a  prefent  worthy 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  diftributed  part  of  it  among 
his  friends.  It  was  roafted  and  dreffed  with  porpeffe 
fauce,  made  of  crumbs  of  fine  wheat  bread,  mixed  with 
vinegar  and  fugar.  This  fpecies  of  dolphin  mult  not  be 
confounded  with  that  to  which  feamen  give  the  name; 
the  latter  being  quite  another  kind  of  fifh,  the  cory - 
phana  htppuris  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  dorado  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe. 

2.  The  phocxna,  or  porpeffe.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  vaff  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  the  Britiih  feas  ;  but 
in  greateft  numbers  at  the  time  when  fifh  of  paffage  ap¬ 
pear,  fuch  as  mackerel,  herrings,  and  falmcn,  which 
they  purfue  up  the  bays  with  the  fane  eagernefs  as  a 
dog  does  a  hare.  In  fome  places  they  almoft  darken 
the  fea  as  they  rife  above  water  to  take  breath-:  but 
porpeffes  not  only  feck  for  prey  near  the  furface,  but 
often  defeend  to  the  bottom  in  fearcli  of  fand-eels  and 
fea-worms,  which  they  root  out  ef  the  fand  with  their 
nofes  in  the  fame  manner  as  hogs  do  in  the  fields  for 
their  food.  Their  bodies  are  very  thick  tow  ards  the 
head,  but  grow  ilender  towards  the  tail,  forming  the 
figure  of  a  cone.  The  nofe  projects  a  little,  is  much 
ftiorter  than  that  of  the  dolphin,  and  is  fur  mined  with 
very  ftrong  mufcles,  which  enables  it  the  readier  to  turn 
up  the  fand.  In  each  jaw  are  48  teeth,  fmall,  fharp- 
pointed,  and  a  little  moveable  :  like  thofe  of  the  dol¬ 
phin,  they  are  fo  placed  as  that  the  teeth  of  one  jaw 
locks  into  thofe  of  the  other  when  clofed  The  eyes 
are  fmall ;  the  fpout-hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
the  tail  femilunar.  The  colour  of  the  porpeffe  is  ge¬ 
nerally  black,  and  the  belly  whitifh  ;  but  they  fome- 
times  vary.  In  the  river  St  Laurence  there  is  a  white 
kind  ;  and  Dr  Borlafe,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Scilly 
ifles,  obferved  a  fmall  fpecies  of  cetaceous  fifh,  which 
he  calls  thornlacks ,  from  their  broad  and  fharp  fin  on 
the  back.  Some  of  thefe  were  brown,  fome  quite  white, 
others  fpotted  :  but  whether  they  were  only  a  variety 


of  this  fifh,  or  whether  they  were  fmall  grampufes,  Delphinus. 
which  are  alfo  fpotted,  we  cannot  determine.  The  ~ "v“ 
porpeffe  is  remarkable  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  the  fat 
or  lard  that  furrounds  the  body,  which  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  oil :  from  this  lard,  or  from  their 
rooting  like  fvvine,  they  are  called  in  many  places  fea- 
hogs  ;  the  Germains  call  them  meerjchwein;  the  Swedes 
tnarfuin ;  and  the  Englifh  porpejje ,  from  the  Italian  porco 
pefee . — This  was  once  a  royal  difh,  even  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  from  its  magnitude  mult 
have  held  a  very  refpeckible  ftation  at  the  table  ;  for  in 
a  houfchold  book  of  that  prince,  extracts  of  which  are 
publifhed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archxologia,  it  is 
ordered,  that  if  a  porpeffe  fhould  be  too  big  for  a  horfe- 
lo  id,  allowance  fhould  be  made  to  the  purveyor.  This 
fiih  continued  in  vogue  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth: 
for  Dr  Caius,  on  mentioning  a  dolphin  (that  was  taken 
at  Shoreham,  and  brought  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  divided  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  his  friends )  fays, 
that  it  eat  beft  with  porpeffe  fauce,  which  was  made  of 
vinegar,  crums  of  fine  bread,  and  fugar. 

3.  The  orca,  or  grampus,  is  found  from  the  length 
of  15  feet  to  that  of  25.  It  is  remarkably  thick  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  one  of  t8  feet  being  in  the 
thickeft  place  10  feet  diameter.  With  reaion  then  did 
Pliny  call  this  “  an  immenfe  heap  of  flefti  armed  with 
dreadful  teeth.”  It  is  extremely  voracious ;  and  will  not 
even  fpare  the  porpeffe,  a  congenerous  fifh.  It  is  faid 
to  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  that  it  will  fa¬ 
llen  on  it  like  a  dog  on  a  bull,  till  the  animal  roars 
with  pain.  The  nofe  is  flat,  and  turns  up  at  the  end. 

There  are  30  teeth  in  each  jaw:  thofe  before  are  blunt, 
round,  and  {lender ;  the  farthefl  fliarp  and  thick  :  be¬ 
tween  each  is  a  fpace  adapted  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the 
oppofitc  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  clofed.  The  fpout- 
hole  is  in  the  top  of  the  neck.  The  colour  of  the 
back  is  black,  but  on  each  (houlder  is  a  large  white 
fpot;  the  lides  marbled  with  black  and  white;  the  belly 
of  a  fnowy  whitenefs.  Thefe  filhes  fometimes  appear 
on  our  coafts  ;  but  are  found  in  much  greater  numbers 
off  the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  whence  they  are  called 
the  North-Capers .  Thefe  and  all  other  whales  are  ob¬ 
ferved  to  fwim  againft  the  wind;  and  to  be  much  di- 
fturbed,  and  tumble  about  with  unufual  violence,  at  the 
approach  of  a  ftorm. 

4.  The  beluga,  a  fpecies  called  by  the  Germans 
nvit-fifeb,  and  by  the  Ruffnns  beluga;  both  ftgnifying 
“  white  fifh  but  to  this  the  laft  add  morjkala ,  or 
“  of  the  fea,”  by  Way  of  diftinguifhing  it  from  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  flurgeon  fo  named.  The  head  is  fhort :  nofe 
blunt :  fpiracle  fmall,  of  the  form  of  a  crefcent  :  eyes, 
very  minute  :  mouth  fmall :  in  each  iide  of  each  jaw 
are  nine  teeth,  fhort,  and  rather  blunt ;  thofe  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  bent  and  hollowed,  fitted  to  receive  the 
teeth  of  ihe  lower  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  clofed  :  pec¬ 
toral  fins  nearly  of  an  oval  form:  beneath  the  fkin  may 
be  felt  the  bones  of  five  fingers,  which  terminate  at  the 
edgoof  the  fin  in  five  very  fenfible  projections.  This 
brings  it  into  the  next  of  rank  in  the  order  of  beings 
with  the  Manati.  The  tail  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 
which  lie  horizontally,  but  do  not  fork,  except  a  little 
at  their  bafe.  The  body  is  oblong,  and  rather  ilender, 
tapering  from  the  back  (which  is  a  little  elevated)  to 
the  tail.  It  is  quite  deftitute  of  the  dorfal  fin.  Its 
length  is  from  12  to  1 8  feet.  It  makes  great  ufe  of 
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Its  tail  in  fwimming;  for  it  bends  that  part  under  it,  as 
a  lobfter  does  its  tail,  and  works  it  with  fuch  force  as 
to  dart  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow*.  It  is 
common  in  all  the  Arftic  feas  ;  and  forms  an  article  of 
commerce,  being  taken  on  account  of  its  blubber. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  Gulph  of  St  Laurence,  and 
go  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Quebec.  There  are  iifheries 
for  them  and  the  common  porpeflc  in  that  rrver.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil  is  extracted  ;  and  of  their 
(kins  is  made  a  fort  of  Morocco  leather,  thin,  yet  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  a  mufket-ball.  They  are  frequent  in 
the  Dwina  and  the  Oby ;  and  go  in  fnuill  families  from 
live  to  ten,  and  advance  pretty  far  up  the  rivers  in 
purfuit  of  fifn.  They  are  ufually  caught  in  nets,  but 
are  fometimes  harpooned.  They  bring  only  one  young 
at  a  time,  which  is  'dufky  ;  but  grow  white  as  they 
advance  in  age,  the  change  firft  commencing  an  the 
belly.  They  are  apt  to  follow  boats,  as  if  they  were 
tamed  ;  and  appear  extremely  beautiful,  by  reafon  of 
their  refplendent  whitenefs. 

DelphtxuS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the 
northern  heraifphere. 

DELPHOS,  a  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Turky  in 
Afia,  in  the  province  of  Libadia  ;  occupying  part  of 
the  fit e  of  the  ancient  Delphi.  See  Delphi. 

A  late '  traveller  f  informs  us,  that  fome  veftiges  of 
temples  are- vifible  ;  and  above  them,  in  the  mountain- 
fide,  are-  fepulchres,  niches  with  horizontal  cavities  for 
the  body,  fome  covered  with  (labs.  Farther  on  is  a 
niche  cut  in  the  rock  with  a  feat,  intended,  it  feems, 
for  the  accommodation'  of  travellers  wearied  with  the 
rugged  track  and  the  long  afcent.  The  monaflery  is 
on  the  fite  of  the  Gymnaftum.  Strong  terrace  walls 
and  other  traces  of  a  large  edifice  remain.  The  village 
is  at  a  diftance.  Caftalia  is  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
afeend  to  it,  the  water-coming  from  on  high  and  crof- 
fing  the  road;  a  fteep  precipice,  above  which  the 
mountain  Hill  rifles  immenfely,  continuing  on  in  that 
direction.  The  village  confifts  of  a  few  poor  cottages 
of  Albanians  covering  the  fite  of  the  temple  and  oracle. 
Beneath  it  to  the  fonth  is  a  church  of  St  Elias,  with 
areas,  terrace  walls,  arches,  and  vdliges  of  the  build¬ 
ings  once  within  the  court.  The  concavity  of  the 
rock  in  this  part  gave  to  theTite  the  rcfemblance  of  a 
theatre.  Turning  to  the  left  hand,  as  it  were  toward 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  wings,  you  come  again  to 
fcpulclires  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  to  a  femicircular  re- 
cefs  or  niche  with  a  feat  as  on  the  other  fide.  Higher 
up  than  the  village  is  the  hollow  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  were  fome  feats  and  fcattered  fragments. 

Higher  up,  within  the  village,  is  a  piece  of  ancient 
wall,  concealed  from  view  by  a  filed,  which  it  flip- 
ports.  The  flone  is  brown,  rough,  and  ordinary, 
probably  that  of  Parnaflus.  O11  the  foutli  fide  are 
many  inferiptions,  with  wide  gaps  between  the  letters, 
which  are  negligently  and  faintly  cut ;  all  nearly  of  the 
fame  tenor,  and  very  difficult  to  copy.  They  regifler 
the  purchafe  of  (laves  who  had  entrufled  the  price  of 
their  freedom  to  the  god  ;  containing  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  Apollo  and  their  owners,  witneffed  by  his 
priefts  and  by  fom6  of  the  archoiis.  This  remnant 
feems  to  be  part  of  the  wall  before  Caffotis  ;  as  above 
it  is  ftill  a  fountain,  which  fupplies  the  village  with  ex¬ 
cellent  water,  it  is  likely  from  the  ancient  fource. 

The  water  of  Caftalia  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 


which  the  PytLia,  and  the  poets  who  verfified  her  an-  Dein 
fwers,  were  believed  to  derive  a  large  (hare  of  their  beluga 
infpiration,  defeends  through  a  cleft  of  Parnaffus  ;  the  " — v— ■ 
rock  on  each  fide  high  and  fteep,  ending  in  two  fum- 
miqs  ;  of  which  one  was  called  Hyampcia>  and  had  be¬ 
neath  it  the  facred  portion  of  Autonous,  a  local  hero 
as  diftinguiflied  as  Phylacus.  From  this  precipice  the 
Delphian s  threw  dowh  the  famous  uEfop.  By  the 
ftream,'  within  the  cleft,  are  feen  fmall  broken  flairs 
leading  to  a  cavity  in  which  is  water,  and  once  per* 
haps  up  to  the  top.  Grooves  have  been  cut,  and  the 
marks  of  tools  are  vifible  on  the  rock;  but  the  current, 
inftead  of  fupplying  a  fountain,  now  pafles  over  its- 
native  bed,  and  haftens  down  a  courfe  deep-worn  to 
join  the  Pleiftus,  Clofe  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  eaftern 
precipice,  is  a  bafrn  with  fteps  on  the  margin,  once, 
it  is  likely,  the  bath  uftd  by  the  Pythia.  Above,  in 
the  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  a  petty  church  dedicated 
to  St  John,  within  which  are  excavations  refembling 
niches,  partly  concealed  from  view  by  a  tree. 

DELTA,  is  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  takes 
up  a  confiderable  fpace  of  ground  between  the  branches 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  :  the  ancients 
called  it  the  IJle  of  Delta ,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  fhape  of 
a  triangle,  like  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name.  It  i3 
about  130  miles  along  the  coail  from  Damietta  to  A- 
lexandria,  and  70  on  the  Tides  from  the  place  where 
the  Nile  begins  to  divide  itfelf.  It  is  the  moft  plenti¬ 
ful  country  in  all  Egypt,  and  it  rains  more  there  than 
in  other  parts,  but  the  fertility  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
inundation  of  the  river  Nile.  The  principal  towns  on 
the  coaft  are  Damietta,  Rofetta,  and  Alexandria;  but, 
within  land,  Menouiia,  and  Maala  or  Elmala. 

DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Table 
of  the  Mufclcs . 

DELUGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing  of  the 
earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water. 

We  have  feverai  deluges  recorded  in  hiftory ;  as  that 
of  Ogyges,  which  overflowed  almoft  all  Attica  ;  and 
that  of  Deucalion,  which  drowned  all  ThefTaly  in 
Greece  :  but  the  moft  memorable  was  that  called  the 
Univerfal  Deluge  or  Noah's  Flood ,  which  overflowed  and 
deftroyed  the  whole  earth  ;  and  from  which  only  Noah, 
and  thofe  with  him  in  the  aik,  efcaped. 

This  flood  makes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Era  of  th< 
epoebas  in  chronology.  Its  hiftory  is  given  by  Mofes,thc  ddug 
Gen.  ch.  vi.  and  vii.  Its  time  is  fixed,  by  the  bell 
chronologers,  to  the  year  from  the  creation  1656,  an- 
fwering  to  the  year  before  Chrift  2293.  From  this 
flood,  the  (late  of  the  world  is  divided  into  diluvian 
and  antediluvian.  See  Antediluvians. 

Among  the  many  teftimonies  of  the  truth  of  this 
part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  we  may  account  the  ge¬ 
neral  voice  of  mankind  at  all  times,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  .  The  obje&ions  of  the  free-thinkers  have.Qb.  ^ 
indeed  principally  turned  upon  three  points,  viz.  1.  The  to  the  ft 
want  of  any  direCt  hiftory  of  that  event  by  the  profane 
writers  of  antiquity;  2.  the  apparent  impofiibility  of  ac¬ 
counting.  for  the  quantity,  of  water  neceftary  to,  overflow 
the  whole  earth  to  fuch  a  depth  as  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  ;  and,  3.  there  appearing  no  neceflity  for  an  uni¬ 
verfal  deluge,  as  the  fame  end  might,  have,  been  accom- 
plifhed  by  a  partial  one. 

I.  The  former  of  tliefe  objections  has  given  rife  to 
feverai  very  elaborate  treaties,  though  all  that  has  yet 
4  been 
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•  «.  been  done  In  this  way  has  fcarcely  been  able  to  file  nee 

U  i -  the  obj colors.  Mr  Bryant,  In  his  Syftem  of  Mythology, 

has  with  great  learning  and  confiderable  fuccefs  endea¬ 
voured  to  (how,  that  the  deluge  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  only  foundation  of  the  Gentile  wor- 
fliip;  that  the  firft  of  all  their  deities  was  Noah  ;  that 
all  nations  of  the  world  look  up  to  him  as  their,  foun¬ 
der  ;  and  that  he,  his  fens,  and  the  firit  patriarchs, 
aie  alluded  to  in  mod  if  not  all  of  the  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  not  only  of  the  ancient  but  of  the  modern  hea¬ 
thens.  In  fliort,  according  to  this  author,  the  de¬ 
luge,  fo  far  from  being  forgot,  or  obfeurely  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  heathen  world,  is  in  reality  confpieu- 
ous  throughout  every  one  of  their  aCls  of  religious  wor- 

.  - ,  The  Egyptian  Ofiris,  according  to  him,  was  the  fame 
-rwith  Ham  the  fon  of  Noah,  though  the  name  was  fome- 
ij  ancient  times  bellowed  on  Noah  himfelf.  I  hat  this  is  the  cafe, 

I  is  evident,  he  thinks,  front  its  being  faid  that  he  was 

expofed  in  an  ark,  and  afterwards  reilored  to  day  ; 
that  he  planted  the  vine,  taught  mankind  agriculture, 
and  inculcated  upon  them  the  maxims  of  religion  and 
iuttice.  Something  of  the  fame  kind .  is  related,  oi 
Per  feus.  He  is  reprefented  by  fome  ancient  hiitorians 
as  a  great  aftronomer,  and  well  verfed  in  other  fciences. 
After  being  conceived  in  a  (hower  of  gold,  he  was  ex- 
pefed  in  an  ark  upon  the  waters,  and  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  renewal  of  life. — The  hiftory  of  Myrina  the  a- 
mazon  afford  a  kinds  of  abridgement  and  mixture  of 
the  hiftories  of  Oliris  and  Perfeus.  Similar  to  thefe 
is  the  hiftory  of  Hercules  himfelf.  But  our  author  ob- 
fefves,  that  under  the  titles  of  Ofiris,  Perfeus,  Myrina, 
&c.  the  ancients  fpoke  of  the  exploits  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tron,  who  were  no  other  than  the  Cnthites  or  Cn» 
fhites,  the  defeendants  of  Culh  the  fon  of  Ham  and 
father  of  Nimrod.  Thefe  people  fpread  themfelves 
into  the  moft:  remote  corners  of  the  globe ;  and  hence 
the  heroes  whom  they  reprefented  are  always  fet  forth 
as  conquering  the  whole  world.— According  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptian  Oliris  was  the  fame  with 
the  Dionyfus  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
twice  born,  and  to  have  had  two  fathers  and  two  mo¬ 
thers  ;  to  have  been  wonderfully  preferved  in  an  ark  ; 
to  have  travelled  all  over  the  earth  ;  taught  the  foe  of 
the  vine,  to  build,  plant,  &c.  The  Indians  c  aim 
him  as  a  native  of  their  country,  though  fome  allow 
that  he  came  from  the  weft.  Of  Cronus  and  Aftaite, 
it  is  faid  that  they  went  over  the  whole  earth,  dil- 
pofing  of  the  countries  as  they  pleafod,  and  doing  good 
wherever  they  came.  The  fame  is  related  of  Oura- 
nus,  Themis,  Apollo,  &c.  though  all  their  exploits 
are  faid  to  have,  been-  the  effefts  of  conqueit,  and 
their  benevolence  enforced  by  the.  fword..  In  a  lt- 
milar  manner  he  explains  the  hiftones. of  other  he¬ 
roes  of  antiquity:  and, having  thus,  m  the  chaiac- 
ters  and  hiftory  of  the  moft  celebrated  perfonages, 
found  traces  of  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  his  family, 
our  author  proceeds  to  inquire  [into  the  memornns 
of  the  deluge  itfelf  to  be  met  with  in  the  luifory 
.  or  religious  rites  of  the  different  natioss  of  antiquity. 

We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  (fays  he),  that  the  par- 
'’  (Ofthede-  t;culars  of  this  extraordinary  event  would  be  giate- 
I  [lugetobe  M  commemorated  by  the  patriarch,  himfelf,  and 
“ien  tranfmitted  to  every  branch  of  Hs  family ;  that  they 
Luthers,  were  made  th«  fubjed  of  domefttc  converfe,  where 
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the  hiftory  was  often  renewed,  and  ever  attended  with  Deluge-  . 
a  reverential  awe  and  horror,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  ‘  ■ 1  "  * 
had  been  witneftes  to  the  calamity,  and  had  experien¬ 
ced  the  hand  of  Providence  in  their  favour.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  when  there  was  a  falling  oft  from  the 
truth,  we  might  farther  expe&,  that  a  perfon  of  fo 
high  a  character  as  Noah,  fo  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Deity,  could  not  fail  of  being  reverenced  by 
his  poflenty  ;  and,  when  idolatry  prevailed,  that  he 
would  be  one  of  the  hrft  among  the  fons  of  men  to 
whom  divine  honours  would  be  paid.  Laftly,  we 
might  conclude,  that  thefe  memorials  would  be  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentile  world;  and  that 
there  would  be  continual  allufions  to  thefe  ancient  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  rites  and  myfteries  as  they  were.prac- 
tifed  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  conformity  to 
thefe  fuppolitions,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  that  thefe 
things  did  happen  ;  that  the  liiflory  of  the  deluge  was 
religioufly  preferved  in  the  firft  ages  ;  that  every  cir*- 
cumftance  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  hiftonans 
and  mythologifts  of  different  countries ;  and  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  the  facred  rites  of  E- 
gypt  and  of  Greece.  _  .  5 

It  will  appear  from  many  circumftanccs  in  thevariout 
more  ancient  writer?,  that  the  great  patriarch  was  titles  by 
highly  reverenced  by  his  poftcrity.  They  looked  «P]™™wa8 
to  him  as  a  perfon  highly  favoured  by  heaven ;  and 
noured  him  with  many  titles,  each  of  which  had^a  re^C(j_ 
ference  to  fome  particular  part  of  his  hiftory.  ^hey-. 
ftyled  him  Prometheus ,  Deucalion ,  Si  this ,  Pheutb^  Zuth ,  . 

Xuthus,  Inachus ,  Ofiris.  When  there  began  to  >  be  a 
tendency  towards  idolatry,  and  the  adoration*  of  the 
fun  was  introduced  by  the  pofterity  of  Ham,  the  title 
of  Jielius,  among  others,  was  conferred,  upon  him. 

They  called  him  alfcx  and  which  is  the  moon* 

When  colonies -went  abroad,  many*  took  to  themfelves 
the  title  of  M'myudd:.  anil  Minya  from  him  ;  juft  as  o- 
thtrs  were  denominated  /Ichxmenultz,  Aurlt<z ,  Hcliadu , 
from -the  fun.  People  of  the  former  name  are  to  be 
found  in  Arabia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
natives  at  Orchomenos  were  ftyled  Minya,  as  were 
fome  of  the.  inhabitants  of  Thelfaly..  Noah  was  the 
original  Zeus  and  Dies;,  He  was  the  planter  of  the 
vine,  and  inventor  -:of  fermented  licjupis  1  whence  he 
was  denominated  Zeuth,  which  figniftes  ferment,  ren* 
dered  Zeus  by  the  Greeks.  He  was  alfo  called  Dior 
nufos ,  interpreted  by  the  Latins  Bacchus^ .  but  very  im¬ 
properly.  Bacchus  was  Chus  the  grandfon  of  Noah  ; 
as  Amnion  may  in  general  be  efteemed  Ham,  fo  much 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians. 

“  Among  the  people  of  the  eaft,  the  true  name  of 
the  patriarch  was  preferved  ;  they  called  him  Noas$ 

Naus ,  and  fometimes  contra&ed  Nous  ;  and  many  pla* 
ces  of  fandfity,  as  well  as  rivers,  were  denominated 
front  him.  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenx  had  obtained 
fome  knowledge  of  him  in  Egypt.  By  liim  the  pa¬ 
triarch  was  denominated  Noas  or  Nous  ;  and  botli  be 
and  his  difeiples  were  feniible  that  this  was  a  foreign 
appellation  ;  notwithftanding  which  he  has  adled  as.  if 
it  had  been  a  term  of  the  Greek  language.  Eufebius 
informs  us,  that  the  difeiples  of  Anaxagoras  fay,  ‘  that 
Nous  is  by  inteipretation,  the  deity  Dis  or  Dios  ; 
and  they  likewife  efteem  Nous  the  fame  as.  Prome^ 
tbciiF,  becaufe  he  was  the  renewer  of  mankind,  and 
was  laid  to  h?r  e  fafiiioned  them  again/  after  they 

had  . 
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had  been  in  a  manner  extincl.  After  this,  however, 
he  gives  a  folution  of  the  dory  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  Nous  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  word  the 
mind  ;  that  ‘  the  mind  was P romethsia  ;  and  Prometheus 
was  faid  to  renew  mankind,  from  new  forming  their 
minds,  and  leading  them,  by  cultivation,  from  igno¬ 
rance.  * 

“  Suidas  has  preferved,  from  fome  ancient  author, 
a  curious  memorial  of  this  wonderful  perfonage,  whom 
he  affedls  to  diftinguifh  from  Deucalion,  2nd  ftyle3 
Nannacus .  According  to  him,  this  Nannacus  was 
a  pcrfon  of  great  antiquity,  and  prior  to  the  time  of 
Deucalion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  king,  who, 
forefeeing  the  approaching  deluge,  colle&ed  every 
body  together,  and  led  them  to  a  temple,  where  he 
offered  up  his  prayers  for  them,  accompanied  with 
many  tears.  There  is  likewife  a  proverbial  expreffion 
about  Nannacus  applied  to  people  of  great  anti¬ 
quity. 

“Stephanus  gives  great  light  to  this  hiftory,  and  fup- 
plies  many  deficiencies.  ‘The  tradition  is  (fays  he),  that 
there  was  one  formerly  named  Annaeus ,  the  extent  of 
whofe  life  was  above  300  years.  The  people  who  were  of 
his  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance  had  inquired  of 
an  oracle  how  long  he  was  to  live  :  and  there  was  an 
anfwer  given,  that  when  Annaeus  died,  all  mankind 
would  be  deftroyed.  The  Phrygians,  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  made  great  lamentations,  from  whence  arofe 
the  proverb  to  tm  A  w»kh  x\<xv<rtiv ,  the  lamentation  for 
Annacusy  made  ufe  of  for  people  or  circumftances 
highly  calamitous.  When  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
came,  all  mankind  were  deftroyed,  according  as  the 
oracle  had  foretold.  Afterwards,  when  the  furface  of 
the  earth  began  to  be  again  dry,  Zeus  ordered  Prome¬ 
theus  and  Minerva  to  make  images  of  clay  in  the  form 
of  men  :  and,  when  they  were  finifhed,  he  called  the 
winds,  and  made  them  breathe  into  each,  and  render 
them  vital. * 

From  tlicfe  hiftories  Mr  Bryant  concludes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  However  the  ftory  may  have  been  varied, 
the  principal  outlines  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  who 
is  alluded  to  in  thefe  hift erics.  It  is,  I  think,  mani- 
feft,  that  Annaeus,  and  Nannacus,  and  even  Inacus, 
relate  to  Noachus  or  Noah.  And  not  only  thefe, 
but  the  hiflories  of  Deucalion  and  Prometheus  have 
a  like  reference  to  the  patriarch  ;  in  the  600th  year, 
and  not  the  300th,  of  whofe  life  the  waters  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  earth.  He  was  the  father  of  man¬ 
kind,  who  were  renewed  in  him.  Hence  he  is  repre- 
fented  by  another  author,  under  the  chara&er  ©f 
Prometheus,  as  a  great  artift,  by  whom  men  were 
formed  anew,  and  were  inllru&ed  in  all  that  was 
good. 

“  Noah  was  the  original  Cronus  and  Zeus  ;  though 
the  latter  is  a  title  conferred  fometimes  upon  his  fon 
Ham.  There  is  a  very  particular  expreffion  recorded 
by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  attributed  to  Pytha¬ 
goras,  who  is  faid  to  have  called  the  fea  the  tear  of 
Cronus  ;  and  there  was  a  farther  tradition  concerning 
this  perfon,  that  he  drank,  or  fwallowed,  up  all  his 
children.  The  tears  of  Ifis  are  reprefented  as  very 
myfterious.  They  are  faid  to  have  flowed  whenever 
thd  Nile  began  to  rife,  and  to  flood  the  country.  The 
overflowing  of  that  river  was  the  great  fource  of  af¬ 
fluence  to  the  people,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  their 
N°99. 
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chief  bleffing ;  yet  it  was  ever  attended  with  myflicai 
tears  and  lamentations.  This  was  particularly  oh- 
ferved  at  Coptos,  where  the  principal  deity  was  Ifis. 
An  ancient  writer  imagines  that  the  tears  and  lamen¬ 
tations  of  the  people  were  to  implore  an  inundation  ; 
and  the  tears  of  Ills  were  fuppofed  to  make  the  river 
fwell.  But  all  this  was  certainly  faid  and  done  in  me¬ 
morial  of  a  former  flood,  of  which  they  made  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  a  type. 

As  the  patriarch  was  by  fome  reprefented  as  a 
king  called  Naachus  and  Nauchus ;  fo  by  others  he  wa3 
ftyled  Inaehus,  and  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  at  Argos. 
Hence  Inaehus  was  made  a  king  of  Greece ;  and 
Phoroneus  and  Apis  brought  in  fucceffion  after  him. 
But  Inaehus  was  not  a  name  of  Grecian  original  :  it 
is  mentioned  by  Eufebius,  in  his  account  of  the 
firfl  ages,  that  there  reigned  in  Egypt  Telegonus,  a 
prince  of  foreign  extraction,  who  was  the  fon  of  Ones 
the  fkepherd,  and  the  feventh  in  defeent  from  Ina- 
chuus.  And  in  the  fame  author  we  read,  that  a  co¬ 
lony  went  forth  from  that  country  into  Syria,  where 
they  founded  the  ancient  city  of  Antioch:  and  that 
they  were  condufted  by  Cafus  and  Belus,  who  were 
fons  of  Inaehus.  By  Inaehus  is  certainly  meant 
Noah  :  and  the  hiffory  relates  to  fome  of  the  more 
early  defeendants  of  the  patriarch.  His  name  has 
been  rendered  very  unlike  itfelf,  by  having  been 
lengthened  with  terminations,  and  likewife  fafhioned 
according  to  the  idiom  of  different  languages.  But 
the  circumftances  of  the  hiftory  are  fo  precife  and  par¬ 
ticular,  that  we  cannot  mifs  of  the  truth. 

“  He  feems  in  the  eaft  to  have  been  called  AW, 
NoafiSy  NufiiSy  and  N us ;  and  by  the  Greeks  his  name 
was  compounded  Dionufus .  The  Amonians,  wherever 
they  came,  founded  cities  to  lus  honour :  hence  places 
called  Nufa  will  often  occur;  and  indeed  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Thefe, 
though  widely  diftant,  being  fftuated  in  countries  far 
removed,  yet  retained  the  fame  original  hiflories;  and 
were  generally  famous  for  the  plantation  of  the  vine. 
Miffed  by  this  ffmilarity  of  traditions,  people  in  after 
times  imagined  that  Dionufus  muft  lieceffarily  have 
been  where  ^his  hiftory  occurred  :  and  as  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Greeks  to  place  every  thing  to  the  account 
of  conqueft,  they  made  him  a  great  conqueror,  who 
went  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  taught 
mankind  the  plantation  of  the  vine.  We  are  informed, 
that  Dionufus  went  with  an  army  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind,  as  he  pafied  along, 
the  method  of  planting  the  vine,  and  how  to  prefs 
out  the  juice,  and  receive  it  in  proper  veflels.  Though 
the  patriarch  is  reprefented  under  various  titles,  and 
even  thefe  not  always  uniformly  appropriated ;  yet 
there  will  continually  occur  fuch  peculiar  circum (lances- 
of  his  hiftory  as  will  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  perfon  preferved  is  always-  mentioned 
as  preferved  in  an  ark.  He  is  deferibed  as  being  in  a 
ft  ate  of  darknefs,  which  is  reprefented  allegorically  as 
a  ftate  of  death.  He  then  obtains  a  new  life,  which 
is  called  a  fecond  birth ;  and  is  faid  to  have  his  youth 
lenewed.  He  is,  on  this  account,  looked  upon  as  the 
lirfl-born  of  mankind;  and  both  his  antediluvian 
and  poftdiluvian  ftates  are  commemorated,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  intermediate  ftate  is  alfo  fpoken  of.  Diodo¬ 
rus  calls  him  Deucalion ;  but  deferibes  the  deluge  as 
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luge,  in  a  manner  univerfal.  i  In  the  deluge  which  hap- 
*  y*~ '  pened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  almoft  all  flelh  died/ 
Apollodorus  having  mentioned  Deucalion  *v 
configned  to  the  ark ,  takes  notice,  upon  his  quitting 
it,  of  his  offering  up  an  immediate  facrifice  to  the 
God  who  delivered  him.  As  he  was  the  father  of  all 
mankind,  the  ancients  have  made  him  a  perfon  of 
very  extenfive  rule ;  and  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  a 
king.  Sometimes  he  is  deferibed  as  a  monarch  of 
the  whole  earth ;  at  other  times  he  is  reduced  to  a 
petty  king  of  Theffaly.  He  is  mentioned  by  Hella- 
dias  in  this  latter  capacity  ;  who  fpeaks  of  the  de¬ 
luge  in  his  time,  and  of  his  building  altars  to  the  gods. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Greece,  according  to  the  common  notion  : 
but  notwithftanding  his  prejudices,  he  gives  fo  parti¬ 
cular  a  character  of  him,  that  the  true  hiftory  cannot 
be  miftaken.  He  makes  him  indeed  the  fon  of  Pro¬ 
metheus,  the  fon  of  Japetus ;  but  in  thefe  ancient  my¬ 
thological  accounts  all  genealogy  muft  be  entirely  dif- 
recrarded.  Though  this  character  be  not  precifely 
true,  yet  we  may  learn  that  the  perfon  reprefented  was 
the  firft  of  men,  through  whom  religious  rites .  were 
renewed,  cities  built,  and  civil  polity  eftabliftied  in  the 
world  :  none  of  which  circumftances  are  applicable  to 
any  king  of  Greece.  We  are  affured  by  Philo,  that 
Deucalion  was  Noah ;  and  the  Chaldeans  likewife 
mentioned  him  by  the  name  of  Xifuthrus,  as  we  are 
7  informed  by  Cedrenus. 

, acalion  <<  That  Deucalion  was  unduly  adjudged  by  the 
i  ;ved"ot  people  of  ThefTaly  to  their  country  folely,  may  be 
^edto  proved  from  his  name  occurring  in  different  parts  of 
HTaly.  the  world,  and  always  accompanied  with  fome  hiftory 
of  the  deluge.  The  natives  of  Syria  laid  the  fame 
claim  to  him.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  at  Hierapolis,  where  was  a  chafm  through 
which  the  waters  after  the  deluge  were  faid  to  have 
retreated.  He  was  likewife  reported  to  have  built 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  ;  where  there  was  a 
cavity  of  the  fame  nature,  and  a  like  tradition,  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  palled  off  through  this  aperture. 
However  groundlefs  the  notions  may  be  of  the  waters 
having  retreated  through  thefe  paffages,  yet  they  fhow 
what  imprefiions  of  this  event  were  retained  by  the 
Amonians,  who  introduced  fome  hiftory  of  it  where - 
ever  they  came.  As  different  nations  fucceeded  one 
another  in  thefe  parts,  and  time  produced  a  mixture  of 
generations,  they  varied  the  hiftory,  and  modelled  it 
according  to  their  notions  and  traditions}  yet  the 
ground-work  was  always  true,  and  the  event  for  a  long 
time  univerfally  commemorated.  Jofephus,  who  feems 
to  have  been  a  perfon  of  extenfive  knowledge,  and 
verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  nations,  fays,  that  this  great 
occurrence  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  all 
perfons  who  treated  of  the  firft  ages.  He  mentions 
Berofus  of  Chaldea,  Heronymus  of  Egypt,  who  wrote 
cencerning  the  antiquities  of  Phenicia ;  alfo  Alnafeas, 
Abydenus,  Melon,  and  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  as 
writers  by  whom  it  was  recorded  ;  and  adds,  that  it 
g  was  taken  notice  of  by  many  others. 

!ccuntsof  “  Among  the  eaftern  nations,  the  traces  of  this 
flood  event  are  more  vivid  and  determinate  than  thofe  of 
ong  the  Greece,  and  more  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  Mo- 
tem  na_  Eufebius  has  preferved  a  moft  valuable  extra&  to 

this  purpofe  from  Abydenus ;  which  was  taken  frohi 
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the  archives  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  This  fccluge. 
writer  fpeaks  of  Noah,  whom  he  names  Seifithrus,  as  a  v— 
king;  and  fays,  that  the  flood  began  upon  the  15th 
day  of  the  month  Defius  :  that  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  waters,  Seifithrua  fent  out  birds,  that  he  might 
judge  if  the  flood  had  returned  :  but  that  the  birds, 
not  finding  any  refling  place,  returned  to  him  again. 

This  was  repeated  three  times ;  when  the  birds  were 
found  to  return  with  their  feet  ftained  with  foil ;  b7 
which  he  knew  that  the  flood  was  abated.  Upon  this 
he  quitted  the  ark,  and  was  never  more  feen  of  men, 
being  taken  away  by  the  gods  from  the  earth.  Aby¬ 
denus  concludes  with  a  particular,  in  which  the  eaftern 
writers  are  unanimous  ;  that  the  place  of  defeent  from 
the  ark  was  in  Armenia,  and  fpeaks  of  its  remains  be- 
ing  preferved  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  mentions  the 
Noachic  dove,  and  its  being  fent  out  of  the  ark.  But 
the  moft  particular  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and  the  near- 
eft  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  is  to  be 
found  in  Lucian.  He  was  a  native  of  Samofata,  a 
city  of  Comagene,  upon  the  Euphrates,  a  part  of 
the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge  were  par¬ 
ticularly  preferved,  and  where  a  reference  to  that 
hiftory  was  continually  kept  up  in  the  rites  and  worfhip 
of  the  country.  His  knowledge  therefore  was  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  Afiatic  nations  among  whom  he  was  born, 
and  not  from  his  kinfmen  the  Helladians,  who  were  far 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times.  He  de- 
feribes  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion  ;  and  fays, 

‘  that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofe  who  firft  exifted  ;  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  deftroyed.  The  prefent  world  is  peopled 
from  the  fons  of  Deucalion ;  having  increafed  to  fo  great 
a  number  from  one  perfon.  In  refpe&  to  the  former 
brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawlefs  in  their 
dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  obferved 
the  rights  of  hofpitality,  nor  ftiowed  mercy  to  thofe 
who  fued  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were  doom¬ 
ed  to  deftru&ion :  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  at¬ 
tended  with  heavy  (bowers  from  above  ;  fo  that  the 
rivers  fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flefh  drowned. 

Deucalion  alone  was  preferved  to  repeople  the  world. 

This  mercy  was  fhown  to  him  on  account  of  his  piety 
and  juftice.  His  prefervation  was  tffedled  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  He  put  all  his  family,  both  his  fons  and  their 
wives,  into  a  vaft  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he 
went  into  it  himfelf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of 
every  fpecies,  boars,  borfes,  lions,  ferpents,  whatever 
lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  pairs: 
all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced 
no  evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful 
harmony  throughout,  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Deity.  Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him  as  long 
as  the  flood  endured/  After  this  he  proceeds  to 
mention,  that,  upon  the  disappearing  of  the  waters, 

Deucalion  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and  raifed  an  altar 
to  God  ;  but  he  tranfpofes  the  feene  to  Hierapolis  in 
Syria,  where  the  natives  pretended,  as  lias  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  to  have  very  particular  memorials  of 
the  deluge.  9 

“  Moft  of  the  authors  who  have  tranfmitted  to  usRemalnscf 
thefe  accounts,  at  the  fame  time  inform  Us,  that  the  t^have^^ 
remains  of  the  ark  were  to  be  feen  in  their  days  on  one  ^ecll  icn2 
4  Z  of  vifiblc. 
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of  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Ahydenus  particular¬ 
ly  fays,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  people 
of  the  country  ufed  to  get  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood, 
which  thev  carried  aboitt  by  way  of  amulet.  And  Be- 
rofus  mentions,  that  they  fer  aped  off  the  afphaltus  with 
which  it  was  covered,  and  ufed  it  as  a  charm.  Some  of 
the  fathers  feem  to  infill  on  the  certainty  of  the  ark 
being  Hill  remaining  in  their  time.  Theophilus  fays 
exprefsly,  that  the  remains  were  to  be  feen  upon 
the  mountains  of  Aram,  or  Armenia.  And  Chryfo- 
flom  appeals  to  it  as  to  a  thing  well  known.  ‘Do 
not  (fays  he)  tliofe  mountains  of  Armenia  bear  wit- 
nefs  to  the  truth  ?  tliofe  mountains  where  the  ark  firll 
refled  ?  And  are  not  the  remains  of  it  preferved  there 
even  unto  this  day  ?’ 

44  There  was  :i  cnftoin  among  the  priefts  of  Amon, 
of  carrying  a  boat  in  proceflion  at  particular  feafons, 

held  in  great  venera- 
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tion.  Thtyr  were  faid  to  have  been  Be  yi  number, 
and  to  have  carried  the  facied  velfel  about  juil  as  they 
were  directed  by  the  impulfe  of  the  Deity.  This  cu- 
Horn  was  likewifein  ufe  among  the  Egyptians;  and  bi- 
ftiop  Pocock  has  preserved  three  fpecimens  of  ancient 
feuipture,  wherein  this  ceremony  is  difplayed.  They 
are  of  wonderful  antiquity,  and  were  found  by  him  in 
Upper  Egypt.  # 

44  Part  of  the  ceremony  in  moft  of  the  ancient  my- 
fteries  confuted  in  carrying  about  a  fhip  or  boat;  which 
cuftom,  upon  clue  examination,  will  be  found  to  relate 
to  nothing  elfe  hut  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  fhip  of 
His  is  well  known,  and  the  feflivity  among  the 
Egyptians  whenever  it  was  carried  in  public.  The 
name  of  this,  and  of  all  the  navicular  fhriiies,  was  Ba¬ 
rts  ;  which  is  remarkable  :  for  it  was  the  very  name  of 
the  mountain,  according  to  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  on 
which  the  ark  of  Noah  relied,  the  fame  as  Ararat  in 
Armenia.  He  mentions,  that  there  is  a  large  mountain 
in  Armenia,  which  {lands  above  the  country  of  the 
Minysc,  called  Baris ;  to  this  it  was  faid  that  many 
people  betook  themfelves  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  were  faved;  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  one  perfon 
in  particular  floating  in  an  ark,  and  arriving  at  the 
fnmmit  of  the  mountain.  We  may  be  affured  then, 
that  the  fhip  of  Ifis  was  a  facred  emblem  ;  in  honour 
of  which  there  was  among  the  Egyptians  an  annual 
feftivaL  It  was  in  after  times  admitted  among  the 
Romans,  and  fet  down  in  their  kalendar  for  the  month 
of  March.  The  former,  in  their  defeription  of  the 
primary  deities,  have  continually  fome  reference  to  a 
fhip  or  float.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of 
yoivTi\\ivT(c  (failing  gods).  They  oftentimes,  fays  Por¬ 
phyry,  deferibe  the  fun  in  the  chara&er  of  a  man  fail¬ 
ing  upon  a  float.  And  Plutarch  obferves  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  that  they  did  not  reprefent  the  fun  and  the  moon 
in  chariots,  but  wafted  about  upon  floating  machines .  In 
doing  which  they  did  not  refer  to  the  luminaries,  but 
to  a  perfon  represented  under  thofe  titles.  The  fun,  or 
Orus,  is  1  ike  wife  defer  ibed  by  jamblichusas  fitting  up¬ 
on  the  lotus,  and  failing  in  a  veffeh 

44  It  is  faid  of  Sefoftris,  that  he  conftru&ed  a  fhip 
which  was  280  cubits  in  length.  It  was  of  cedar, 
plated  without  with  gold,  and  inlaid  with  filver  ;  and 
it  was,  when  fmifhed,  dedicated  to  Ofiris  at  Thebes. 
It  is  not  credible  that  there  fhould  have  been  a  fhip  of 
this  fize,  efpecially  in  an  inland  diftriit,  the  moft  re¬ 


mote  of  any  in  Egypt.  It  was  certainly  a  temple  and  Delude, 
a  fhrine.  The  former  was  framed  upon  this  large 
fcale  ;  and  it  was  the  latter  on  which  the  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  were  fo  laviflily  expended.  There  is  a  remarkable 
circumftance  relating  to  the  Argonautic  expedition  ; 
that  the  dragon  flafn  by  Jafon  was  of  the  fize  of  a 
trireme  ;  by  which  muft  be  meant,  that  it  was  of  the 
thape  of  a  fhip  in  general,  for  there  were  no  triremes 
at  the  time  alluded  to.  And  I  have  moreover  fhown, 
that  all  thefe  dragons,  as  they  have  been  reprefeqted  by 
the  poets,  were  in  reality  temples,  Dracontia;  where, 
among  other  rites,  the  worfiiip  of  the  ferpent  was  in* 
ftituted.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  think,  that  this 
temple,  as  well  as  that  of  Sefoftris,  was  fafhioned,  in 
refpeft  to  its  fuperficial  contents,  after  the  model  of 
a  fhip  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  probably  intended* 
in  its  outlines,  to  be  the  exa&  reprefentation  of  the 
ark,  in  commemoration  of  which  it  was  certainly  built. 

It  was  a  temple  facred  to  Ofiris  at  Theba  ;  or,  to  fay 
the  truth,  it  was  itfelf  called  'Theba  ;  and  both  the 
city,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  mod  ancient  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  province,  was  undoubtedly  denominated 
from  it.  Now  Theba  was  the  name  of  the  ark.  It  is 
the  very  word  made  ufe  of  by  the  facred  writer ;  fo 
that  we  may,  I  think,  be  affured  of  the  prototype 
after  which  this  temple  was  fafhioned.  It  is  faid  indeed 
to  have  been  only  280  cubits  in  length  ;  whereas  the 
ark  of  Noah  was  300.  But  this  is  a  variation  of  only 
one-fifteenth  in  the  whole  :  and  as  the  ancient  cubit 
was  not  in  all  countries  the  fame,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
this  difparity  arofe  rather  from  the  manner  of  mca- 
furing  than  from  any  real  difference  in  the  extent  of 
the  building.  It  was  an  Idolatrous  temple,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Sefoftris  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Greeks  in  refpe&  to  ancient  titles, 
and  have  fhown  their  mifapplication  of  terms  in  many 
inftances  ;  efpecially  in  their  fuppofing  temples  to  have 
been  erected  by  perfons  to  whom  they  were  in  reality 
facred.  Sefoftris  was  Ofiris  ;  the  fame  as  Dionufus, 

Menes,  and  Noah.  He  is  called  Se ft  hr  us  by  Abyde- 
nus  ;  Xixouthros  by  Berofus  and  Apollodorus ;  and  is 
reprefented  by  them  as  a  prince  in  whofe  time  the  de¬ 
luge  happened.  He  was  called  Zuth,  Xuth ,  and  Zeus  ; 
and  had  certainly  divine  honours  paid  him.  n 

44  Paufanias  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  a  temple  Other  em 
of  Hercules  at  Eruthra  in  Ionia  ;  which  he  mentions  blematic3| 
as  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  very  like  thofe 


Egypt.  The  deity  was  reprefented  upon  a  float,  and 


was  fuppofed  to  have  come  thither  in  this  manner  from 
Phenicia.  Ariftides  mentions,  that  at  Smyrna,  upon 
the  feaft  called  Dionyfia ,  a  fhip  ufed  to  be  carried  in 
proceflion.  The  fame  cuftom  prevailed  among  the 
Athenians  at  the.Panathensea  ;  when  what  was  termed 
the  facred  fhip  was  borne  with  great  reverence  through 
the  city  to  the  temple  of  Dameter  at  Eleufis.  At 
Phalerus,  near  Athens,  there  were  honours  paid  to  an 
unknown  hero,  who  was  reprefented  in  the  Hern  of  a 
fhip.  At  Olympia,  the  moft  facred  place  in  Greece, 
was  a  reprefentation  of  the  like  nature.  It  was  a* 
building  like  the  fore-part  of  a  fhip,  which  flood  fa¬ 
cing  the  end  of  the  Hippodromus  ;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  it  was  an  altar,  upon  which,  at  the  renewal 
of  each  Olympiad,  certain  rites  were  performed. 

44  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain  that  all  thefe  emblema¬ 
tical 
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tical  re prefe rotations,  of  which  I  have  given  fo  many 
1  inilances,  related  to  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and 
the  confervation  of  one  family  in  the  ark.  This  hi- 
{lory  was  pretty  recent  when  thefe  works  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Egypt,  and  when  the  rites  were  fir  ft  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  'there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  early 
times  moil  ihrines  of  the  Mizraim  were  formed  under 
the  refeinblance  of  a  {hip,  in  memory  of  this  great 
event.  Nay,  farther,  both  (hips  and  temples  received 
their  names  from  thence  ;  being  ftyled  by  the  Greeks, 
who  borrowed  largely  from  Egypt,  and  and 
mariners  Naurat,  JSfaut<e,  in  reference  to  the  patriarch, 
who  was  vaiioufly  ftyled  Hfocu,  Nous,  and  A  oah. 

“  However  the  Greeks  may,  in  their  myfteries,  have 
fometimes  introduced  a  fhip  as  a  fymbol,  yet  in  their 
references  to  the  deluge  itielf,  and  to  the  perfons  pte- 
ferved,  they  always  fpeak  of  an  ark.  And  though 
they  were  apt  to  mention  the  fame  perfon  under  va¬ 
rious  titles,  and  by  thefe  means  different  people  feem 
to  be  made  principals  in  the  fame  hiftory  ;  yet  they 
were  fo  far  uniform  in  their  account  of  this  particular 
event,  that  they  made  each  of  them  to  be  expofed  in 
an  ark.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  Deucalion,  Perfeus,  and 
Dionufus,  that  they  were  expofed  upon  the  waters  in 
a  machine  of  this  fabric.  Adonis  was  hid  in  an  ark 
by  Venus,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of 
death  for  a  year.  Theocritus  introduces  a  paftoral 
perfonage  named  Comates,  who  was  expofed  in  an  uik 
for  the  fame  term,  and  wonderfully  preferred.  Of 
Oiiris  being  expofed  in  an  ark  we  have  a  very  remark¬ 
able  account  in  Plutarch  ;  who  mentions,  that  it  was 
cn  account  of  ' Typbon ,  and  that  it  happened  on  the 
17th  of  the  rooiith  Athyr,  when  the  fun  was  in  Scor¬ 
pio.  This,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  picciie  tune 
when  Noah  entered  the  ark,  and  when  the  flood  came, 
which,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  was  called  Ty¬ 
phon . 

41  Typhon  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  character  has  been 
greatly  confounded.  This  has  arifen  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  perfonages  being  included  under  one  name,  who 
undoubtedly  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  language  of  E- 
gypt.  Typhon  was  a  compound  of  Tuph  or  Tupha - 
(Jn  ;  and  iignified  an  high  altar  of  the  De»ty.  1  here 
were  feveral  fuch  in  Egypt,  upon  which  they  offered 
human  faci  ifices ;  and  the  cities  which  had  thefe  al- 


it  Tuphos  ;  and  the  like  is  to  be  found  in  Kefych:  13,  Deluge 
who  calls  it  a  violent  wind. 

44  The  hiftory  of  Typhon  was  taker,  from  hiero* 
glyphical  deferiptions.  In  thefe  the  dove,  etnas,  was 
represented  as  hovering  over  the  mundane  egg,  which 
was  expofed  to  the  fury  of  Typhon  :  For  an  egg, 
containing  in  it  the  elements  of  life,  was  thought  no 
improper  emblem  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  preferved 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  world.  Hence  in  the 
Dionufiaca,  and  in  other  myfteries,  one  part  of  the 
nodlurnal  ceremony  confifted  in  the  conlecration  of  an 
egg.  By  this,  as  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  was 
fignified  the  world.  This  world  was  Noah  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  even  all  mankind,  inclofed  and  preferved  in  the 
ark. 

44  In  vefpe&  to  Typhon,  it  mull  be  confeffed  that 
the  hiftory  given  of  him  is  attended  with  fome  obfeu- 
rity.  The  Grecians  have  comprehended  feveral  cha- 
radters  under  one  term,  which  the  Egyptians  undoubt¬ 
edly  diftinguifhed.  The  term  was  u.led  for  a  title  as 
well  as  a  name  ;  and  feveral  of  thofe  perfonages  which 
had  a  relation  to  the  deluge  were  ftyled  Typhonian  or 
Diluvian.  All  thefe  the  Grecians  have  included  un¬ 
der  one  and  the  fame  name  Typhon.  The  real  deity 
by  whom  the  deluge  was  brought  upon  the  earth  had 
the  appellation  of  Typhonian,  by  which  was  meant 
Dduvii  Deus  (a).  It  is  well  known  that  the  ark  was 
conflruded  by  a  divine  commilfion  ;  in  which,  when 
it  was  completed,  God  inclofed  the  patriarch  and  his 
family.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  Typhon  made  an  ark 
of  curious  workman  fhip,  that  he  might  difpofe  of  the 
body  of  Ofiris.  Into  this  Oiiris  entered,  and  was  fhut 
up  by  Typhon.  All  this  relates  to  the  Typhonian 
deity  who  inclofed  Noah,  together  with  his  family, 
within  the  limits  of  an  aik.  The  patriarch  alfo,  who 
was  thus  interefted  in  the  event,  had  the  title  of  Ty¬ 
phonian.  I  have  fiiown  that  the  ark  by  the  mytho 
logills  was  fpoken  of  as  the  mother  of  mankind.  The 
flay  in  the  ark  was  looked  upon  as  a  ftate  of  death 
and  of  iegeneration.  The  palfage  to  life  was  through 
the  door  of  the  aik,  which  was  formed  in  its  fide* 
Through  this  the  patriarch  made  his  defeent  ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  commencement  of  time.  This  hi¬ 
ftory  is  obfeurely  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Typhon  ; 
of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  without  any  regard  to  time 
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tars  were  ftyled  Typhonian .  But  there  was  another  or  place,  he  forced  a  paffage  and  burft  into  light  ob- 
Typhon,  v  ho  was  very'  different  from  the  former,  how-  liquely  through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  I  his  return 


ever  by  miftake  blended  with  that  character.  By  tins 
was  fignified  a  mighty  whirlwind  and  inundation  :  and 
it  oftentimes  denoted  the  ocean  ;  and  particularly  the 
ocean  in  a  ferment.  For,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  by 
Typhon  was  underftood  any  thing  violent  and  unruly. 
It  was  a  derivative  from  Tuph ,  like  the  former  name  ; 
which  Tuph  feems  here  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the 
fiuph  of  the  Hebrews.  By  this  they  denoted  a  whirl¬ 
wind  ;  but  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  taken  in  a 
greater  latitude,  and  fignified  any  thing  boifterous, 
particularly  the  fca.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it  as  denoting 
the  lea  ;  and  fays  likewife,  that  the  fait  of  the  lea 
was  called  the  foam  of  Typhon.  It  fignified  alio  a 
whirlwind,  as  we  learn  from  Euripides,  who  expreffes 


*- -  “ - -  ~  - 

to  light  was  described  as  a  revival  from  the  grave  ;  and 
Plutarch  accordingly  mentions  the  return  of  Oiiris 
from  Hades,  after  he  bad  been  for  a  long  feafon  in¬ 
clofed  in  an  ark  and  in  a  ftate  of  death.  This  re¬ 
newal  of  life  was  by  the  Egyptians  elleemed  a  fecond 
ftate  of  childhood.  They  accordingly,  in  their  hie- 
roglyphics,  deferibed  him  as  a  boy,  whom  they  placed 
upon  the  lotos  or  water-lily,  and  called  him  Orus.  He 
was  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Ifis  ;  but  it  has  been  fiiown 
that  Ifis,  Rhea,  Atargatis,  were  all  emblems  of  the 
ark,  that  receptacle  which  was  ftyled  the  mother  of 
mankind.  Orus  is  reprefented  as  undergoing  from 
the  Titans  all  that  Ofiris  fuffered  from  Typhon  ;  and 
the  hiftory  at  bottom  is  the  fame.  Hence  it  is  faid 
4  Z  2  of 


(a)  “  Plutarch  owns  that  the  Egyptians  in  fome  inftances  efteemed  Typhon  to  be  no  other  than  Helius  the 
chief  deity  ;  and  they  were  in  the  right,  though  he  will  not  allow  it.” 
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Deluge,  of  Ifis,  that  fhe  had  the  power  of  making  people  im- 
mortal  5  and  that  when  fhe  found  her  fon  Orus,  in  the 
midft  of  the  waters,  dead  through  the  malice  of  the 
Titans,  fhe  not  only  gave  him  a  renewal  of  life,  but 
alfo  conferred  upon  him  immortality. ” 

In  this  planner  does  our  author  decypher  almoft  all  the 
ancient  fables  of  which  no  fatisfa&ory  folution  was  ever 
given  before.  He  fhows  that  the  primitive  gods  of  E- 
gypt,  who  were  in  number  eight,  were  no  other  than  the 
eight  perfons  faved  in  the  ark  ;  that  almoft  all  the 
heathen  deities  had  one  way  or  other  a  reference  to 
Noah.  He  fhows  that  he  was  chara&erifed  under  the 
titles  of  Janus,  Nereus,  Proteus,  Oannes,  Dagon, 
&c.  &c.  and  in  fhort,  that  the  deluge,  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  unknown  to  the  heathens,  or  forgot  by  them,  was 
in  a  manner  the  bafis  of  the  whole  of  their  worfriip. 
He  traces  the  hiftory  of  the  raven  and  dove  fent  forth 
by  Noah  in  the  cuftoms  of  various  nations,  not  only 
in  the  eaft  but  the  weft  alfo.  Of  the  numberlefs  te- 
ftimonies  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of  facred  hiftory  to 
be  met  with  among  the  weftern  nations,  however,  we 
j.  fhall  feledf  one  more,  which  is  an  ancient  coin  ufually 
Account  of  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apamean  medal .  “  The 

learned  Falconerius  (fays  Mr  Bryant)  has  a  cu¬ 
rious  dificrtation  upon  a  coin  of  Philip  the  Elder, 
which  was  ftruck  at  Apamea  (b),  and  contained 
on  its  reverfe  an  epitome  of  this  hiftory.  The  re¬ 
verie  of  moft  Aiiatic  coins  relate  to  the  religion  and 
mythology  of  the  places  where  they  were  ftruck.  On 
the  reverfe  of  this  coin  is  delineated  a  kind  of  fquare 
machine  floating  upon  water.  Through  an  opening 
in  it  are  feen  two  perfons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  as  low 
as  the  breaft  ;  and  upon  the  head  of  the  woman  is  a 
veil.  Over  this  ark  is  a  triangular  kind  of  pediment, 
on  which  there  fits  a  dove  ;  and  below  it  another, 
which  feems  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  hold  in  its  month 
a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree.  Before  the  machine  is  a 
man  following  a  woman,  who  by  their  attitude  feem 
to  have  juft  quitted  it,  and  to  have  got  upon  dry  land. 
Upon  the  ark  itfelf,  underneath  the  perfons  there  in- 
clofed,  is  to  be  read  in  diftinft  chara&ers,  nhe.  The 
learned  editor  of  this  account  fays,  that  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  meet  with  three  of  thefe  coins.  They 
were  of  brafs,  and  of  the  medallion  fize.  One  of 
them  he  mentions  to  have  feen  in  the  colle&ion  of  the 
Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Ottoboni  ;  and  the  third  was  the  property  of  Au- 
guftinoChigi,  nephew  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.” 

Not  content  with  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  which 
of  the  flood  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  weftern  regions,  or  at  leaft 
to  be  met  [n  thofe  not  very  far  to  the  eaftward,  our  author  fhows 
that  “  the  fame  mythology  (of  the  Egyptians),  and 
the  fame  hieroglyphics,  were  carried  as  far  as  China 
and  Japan  ;  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  this  day. 
The  Indians  have  a  perfon  whom  they  call  Buto  or 
Budo.  This  is  the  fame  as  Boutus  of  Egypt,  Battus 
of  Cyrene,  and  Boeotus  of  Greece.  The  account  gi¬ 
ven  of  him  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Typhon  ;  for  it  is  laid 
that  he  did  not  come  to  life  in  the  ufual  way,  but 
made  himfelf  a  paffage  through  the  fide  of  his  mother ; 
which  mother  is  reprefented  as  a  virgin.  This  hiftory, 
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though  now  current  among  the  Indians,  is  of  great 
antiquity,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  account  given  of 
this  perfonage  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  *  There  is 
a  caft  of  Indians  (fays  he)  who  are  difciples  of  Bou- 
tas.  This  perfon,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
fan&ity,  they  look  up  to  as  a  god.’  The  name  of  Bou- 
tas,  Battus,  and  Boeotus,  though  apparently  confer¬ 
red  upon  the  patriarch,  yet  originally  related  to  the 
machine  in  which  he  was  preferved.  Of  this  fome 
traces  may  be  found  among  the  Greeks.  One  of  the 
Amonian  names  for  the  ark  were  Aren  and  Arene  ; 
and  Boeotus  is  faid  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Arne,  which  is  a  contraction 
of  arene  the  ark.  The  chief  city,  Boutus  in  Egypt, 
where  was  the  floating  temple,  fignified  properly  the 
city  of  the  float  or  ark.  The  Boeotians,  who  in  the 
Dionufiaca  fo  particularly  commemorated  the  ark,  were 
fuppofed  to  be  defeended  from  an  imaginary  perfonage, 

Boeotus ;  and  from  him  likewife  their  country  was 
thought  to  have  received  its  name.  But  Boeotus  was 
merely  a  variation  from  Boutus,  and  Butus,  the  ark  ; 
which  in  ancient  times  was  indifferently  ftyled  Theba, 
Argus,  Aren,  Butus,  and  Boeotus.  The  term  Cibo- 
tus  is  a  compound  of  the  fame  purport,  and  fignifies 
both  the  temple  of  the  ark  and  alfo  a  place  for  fhip- 
ping. 

u  All  the  myfteries  of  the  Gentile  world  feem  to  have 
been  memorials  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  event  which 
immediately  fucceeded.  They  confided  for  the  moft 
part  of  a  melancholy  procefs;  and  were  celebrated 
by  night  in  commemoration  of  the  ftate  of  darknefs 
in  which  the  patriarch  and  his  family  had  been  invol¬ 
ved.  The  firft  thing  at  thofe  awful  meetings  was  to 
offer  an  oath  of  fecrecy  to  all  who  were  to  be  initiated: 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremonies.  Thefe 
began  with  a  defeription  of  chaos :  by  which  was  fig¬ 
nified  fome  memorial  of  the  deluge.  Chaos  was  cer-  Exphaw- 
tainly  the  fame  as  M&y  the  great  abyfs.  Who,  fays tion  of 
Epiphanius,  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  Chaos  ^7°^ 
and  Buthos,  the  abyfs,  are  of  the  fame  purport  ? 

u  The  names  of  the  deities  in  Japan  and  China,  and 
the  form  of  them,  as  well  as  the  mythology  with  which  ' 
they  are  attended,  point  out  the  country  from  whence 
they  originally  came.  In  Cnina  the  deity  upon  the 
lotos  in  the  midft  of  waters  has  been  long  a  favourite 
emblem,  and  was  imported  from  the  weft.  The  in- 
figne  of  the  dragon  was  from  the  fame  quarter.  The 
Cuthites  worfhipped  Cham,  the  fun  ;  whole  name  they 
varioufly  compounded.  In  China  moft  things  which 
have  any  reference  tp  fplendor  and  magnificence,  feem 
to  be  denominated  from  the  fame  objedt.  Cham  is 
faid,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  to  fignify  any 
thing  fupreme,  Cum  is  a  fine  building  or  palace,  fimi¬ 
lar  to  Coma  of  the  Amonians.  Cum  is  a  lord  or  ma¬ 
iler  ;  Cham  a  feeptre.  Daftly,  by  Cham  is  fignified  a 
prieft,  analogous  to  the  Chamanim  and  Chamenim  of 
Cutha  and  Babylonia.  The  country  itfelf  is  by  the 
Tartars  called  Ham,  The  cities  Cham-ju,  Campion, 
Compition,  Cumdan,  Chamul,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  form,  are  manifeftly  compounded  of  the  facred 
term  Cham.  Cambalu,  the  name  of  the  ancient  me,- 
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(b)  Our  author  had  before  fhown  that  the  ancient  name  of  Apamea  was  Ctbotus ,  one  of  the  names  of  the. 
ark. 
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eluge.  tropolis,  is  the  city  of  Cham-bal  ;  and  Milton  ftyles  it 

-v - '  very  properly  Cambaul ,  feat  of  Cathaian  Chan.  By 

this  is  meant  the  chief  city  of  the  Cuthean  monarch  ; 
for  Chan  ia  a  derivative  of  Cahen,  a  prince.  It  feems 
fometimes  in  China  and  Japan  to  have  been  expreffed 
Quan  and  Quano. 

4<  Two  temples  are  taken  notice  by  Hamehon,  near 
Syrian  in  Pegu,  which  he  reprefents  as  fo  like  in  ftruc- 
ture,  that  they  feemed  to  be  built  on  the  fame  model. 
One  of  thefe  was  called  Iviakiack,  or  the  God  of  Gods 
temple .  The  other  is  called  the  temple  of  Dagun  ;  and 
the  doors  and  windows  of  it  are  perpetually  fhut,  fo  that 
none  can  enter  but  the  priefts.  They  will  not  tell  of 
what  fhape  the  idol  is,  but  only  fay  that  it  is  not  of  a 
human  form.  The  former  deity,  Kiakiack,  is  repre- 
fented  as  afleep,  of  a  human  fhape,  and  60  feet  long  ; 
and  when  he  awakes,  the  world  is  to  be  deftroyed.  As 
foon  as  Kiakiack  has  diffolved  the  frame  and  being  of 
this  world,  Dagun  will  gather  up  the  fragments,  and 
make  a  new  one.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  true  name 
of  the  temple  was  Iach-Iach ,  and  dedicated  to  the 
fame  god  as  the  Jachuii  in  Japan.  Mr  Wife  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Grecian  exclamation  to  Dionufus,  when  the 
terms  Iacche ,  0  Iacche ,  were  repeated  :  and  he  fuppofes, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  Peguan  name  had  a 
reference  to  the  fame  deity.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
worfhip  of  Dionufus  prevailed  very  early  among  the 
nations  in  the  eaft.  The  Indians  ufed  to  maintain, 
that  his  rites  full  began  among  them.  Profeifor  Bay¬ 
er  has  fhown,  that  traces  of  his  worfhip  are  Hill  to  be 
obferved  among  the  Tamuli  of  Tranquebar.  4  They 
have  a  tradition  (fays  he),  that  there  was  once  a  gigan¬ 
tic  perfon  named  Maidajhuren ,  who  was  born  at  Nifa- 
dabura  near  the  mountain  Merit.  He  had  the  horns 
of  a  bull,  and  drank  wine  and  made  war  upon  the  gods. 
He  was  attended  by  eight  Pudam ,  who  were  gigantic 
and  mifehievous  daemons,  of  the  family  of  thofe  Indian 
fhepherds  called  Kobalerd  In  this  account  we  have 
a  manifeft  reference  to  the  hiflory  of  Dionufus,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Dionufians,  by  whom  his  rites  were 
introduced.  And  we  may  perceive,  that  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  the  accounts  tranfmitted  by  the 
Grecians.  What  are  thefe  Kobaler,  who  were  de¬ 
fended  from  the  fhepherds,  but  the  fame  as  the  Coba- 
li  of  Greece,  the  uniform  attendants  upon  Dionufus? 
a  fet  of  priefts  wliofe  cruelty  and  chicanery  rendered 
them  infamous.  4  The  Cobali  (fays  an  ancient  au¬ 
thor)  were  a  fet  of  cruel  daemons,  who  followed  in 
the  retinue  of  Dionufus.  It  is  a  term  made  ufe  of  for 
knaves  and  cheats.7 

44  As  the  deity,  in  the  fecond  temple  of  Syrian, 
to  which  ftrangers  were  not  admitted,  was  not  of  a  hu¬ 
man  form,  and  was  called  Dagun,  we  may  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  the  hidden  charafter  under  which  he  was  deferi- 
bed.  We  may  conclude,  that  it  was  no  other  than 
that  mixed  figure  of  a  man  and  a  fifh,  under  which  he 
was  of  old  worfhipped  both  in  Paleftine  and  Syria. 
He  is  expreffed  under  this  fymbolical  reprefentation  in 
many  parts  of  India  ;  and,  by  the  Bramins  is  called 
Wijlnou  or  Vifhnou .  Dagon  and  Vifhnou  have  a  like 
reference.  They  equally  reprefent  the  man  of  the  fea 
called  by  Berofus  Cannes  ;  whofe  hiflory  has  been  re- 
'/erfed  by  the  Indians.  They  fuppofe  that  he  will  re- 
ftore  the  world,  when  it  fhall  be  deitroyed  by  the  chief 
God.  But  by  Dagon  is  fignified  the  very  perfou  thro’ 


whom  the  earth  has  been  already  reftored  when  it  was  Deluge, 
in  a  ftate  of  ruin  ;  and  by  whom  mankind  was  renew-  ~v 
ed.  Dagon  and  Noah  I  have  fhown  to  be  the  fame 
Vifhnou  is  reprefented,  like  Dagon,  under  the  mixed 
figure  of  a  man  and  a  fifh,  or  rather  of  a  man,  a  prince¬ 
ly  figure,  proceeding  from  a  fifh.  The  name  of  this 
diftrid,  near  which  the  temples  above  fland,  we  find 
to  be  called  Syrian;  juft  as  was  named  the  region 
where  flood  the  temples  of  Atargatus  and  Dagon.  Sy- 
rus,  Syria,  and  Syrian,  are  all  of  the  fame  purport,  and 
fignify  Cceleftis  and  Solaris,  from  Sehor ,  the  fun.7’ 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  deferibe  fome  of  the 
Indian  temples  or  pagodas  ;  particularly  thofe  of  Sal- 
fette,  Eliphanta,  and  another  called  Elora  near  Au- 
rangeabad  in  the  province  ofBalagate,  which  was  vifit- 
ed  by  Thevenot.  That  traveller  relates,  that  44  upou 
making  diligent  inquiry  among  the  natives  about  the 
origin  of  thefe.  wonderful  buildings,  the  conftant  tra¬ 
dition  was,  that  all  thefe  pagodas,  great  and  fmall,  with 
all  their  works  and  ornaments,  were  made  by  giants  t 
but  in  what  age  they  could  not  tell.77 

44  Many  of  thefe  ancient  ftrudures  (continues  Mr 
Bryant)  have  been  attributed  to  Ramfcander ,  or  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great ;  but  there  is  nothing  among  thefe 
{lately  edifices  that  in  the  leaft  favours  of  Grecian 
workmanfhip  ;  nor  had  that  monarch,  nor  any  of  the 
princes  after  him,  opportunity  tp  perform  works  of 
this  nature.  We  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  think 
that  they  ever  pofTefTed  the  country  ;  for  they  were 
called  off  from  their  attention  this  way  by  feuds  and. 
engagements  nearer  home.  There  is  no-  tradition  of 
this  country  having  been  ever  conquered  except  by  the 
fabulous  armies  of  Hercules  and  Dionufus.  What  lia3 
led  people  to  think  that  thefe  works  were  the  operatiom 
of  Alexander,  is  the  fimilitude  of  the  name  Ramtxandcr . 

To  this  perfou  they  have  fometimes  been  attributed  ; 
but  Ramtxander  was  a  deity,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  Bal ; 
and  he  h  introduced  among  the  perfonages  who  were 
concerned  in  the  incarnations  of  Vifhnou. 

“  The  temple  of  Elora,  and  all  the  pagodas  of 
which  I  have  made  mention,  mud  be  of  great  antiquity, 
as  the  natives  cannot  reach  their  era.  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  work  of  the  Indo-Cuthites,  who  came 
fo  early  into  thefe  parts.  And  that  thefe  flruftures 
were  formed  by  them,,  will  appear  from  many  circum- 
ftances ;  but  efpecially  from  works  of  the  fame  magni¬ 
ficence  which  were  performed  by  them  in  other  places; 

For  fcarce  any  people  could  have  effe&ed  fuch  great 
works,  but  a  branch  of  that  family  which  erected  the 
tower  in  Babylonia,  the  walls  of  Balbec,  and  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt.” 

Having  then  deferibed  a  number  of  Eaft  Indian 
idols  of  furprifmg  magnitude,  14  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  (fays  he),  and  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
ufed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  forming  gigantic  figures,  and 
exhibiting  other  reprefentations  equally  ftupendous. 

Such  were  the  coloffal  ftatues  at  Thebes,  and  the 
fpliinx  in  the  plains  of  Coume.  The  ftatue  eredled 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  was  in 
height  threefcore  Babylonilh  cubits.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  raifed  in  honour  of  Cham ,  the  fun  ;  and. perhaps  it 
was  alfo  dedicated  to  the  head  of  the  Chaldaic,  family ; 
who  was  deified,  and  reverenced  under  that  title. 
Marcellinus  takes  notice  of  a  ftatue  of  Apollo  named 
Cuvieus  ;  which,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Verus,  was 
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brought  from  Seleucia  to  Rome,  This  related  to  the 
lame  deity  as  the  preceding.  We  mayalfo  infer,  that 
the  temple  at  Kamju  was  ere&ed  to  Cham  the  fun, 
whom  the  people  vvorfbipped  under  the  name  of  Samo- 
irifu 

It  i«  remarkable,  that  in  Japan  the  prietTs  and  no¬ 
bility  have  the  title  of  Caini.  The  emperor  Quebacon- 
dono,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bortuguefe  viceroy,  1 5*85,  tells 
him,  that  Japan  is  the  kingdom  of  Chamis  ;  whom, 
fays  he,  we  hold  to  be  the  fame  as  Sclu,  the  origin  of 
.all  things.  By  Sdn  is  probably  meant  San ,  the  fun  \ 
who  was  the  fame  as  Cham,  rendered  here  Chamis . 
The  laws  of  the  country  are  fpoken  of  as  the  laws  of 
Chamis ;  and  we  are  told  by  Kaempfcr,  that  all  the 
gods  were  Ityled  either  Sin  or  Cami.  The  founder  of 
the  empire  is  faid  to  have  been  Tenjio  Dai  Sin,  or 
44  Teniio  the  god  of  light.”  Near  his  temple  was  a 
cavern  religiously  vifited,  upon  account  of  his  having 
been  once  hid  when  no  fun  nor  liars  appeared.  He 
was  eileemed  the  fountain  of  day,  and  his  temple  was 
called  the  temple  of  Naiku .  Near  this  cavern  was  ano¬ 
ther  temple,  in  which  the  canuli  or  prjefts  fhowed  an 
image  of  the  deify  fitting  upon  a  cow.  It  was  called 
Dai  nits  No  Ray,  44  the  great  reprefentation  of  the  fun.” 
One  of  their  principal  gods  is  Jakufi,  funilar  to  the 
Iacchus  of  the  Weft,  Kaeinpfcr  fays,  that  he  is  the 
Apollo  of  the  Japancfe,  and  they  defer! be  him  as  the 
Egyptians  did  Orus.  His  temple  Hands  in  a  town 
called  Minnoki :  and  Jakufi  is  here  reprefented  upon  a 
gilt  tarate  flower  ;  which  is  faid  to  be  the  nymphaa  pa - 
luflris  maxima,  or  fab  a  JEgyptiaca  of  Profper  Alpinus. 
One  half  of  a  large  feallop  fhell  is  like  a  canopy  placed 
over  him  ;  and  his  head  is  furrounded  with  a  crown  of 
rays.  They  have  alfo  an  idol  named  Menippc,  much 
reverenced  in  different  parts.  Both  thefe,  continues 
our  author,  relate  to  the  fame  perfon,  viz.  Noah. 
Kasmpfer,  an  author  of  great  credit,  faw  the  temple 
of  Dabys,  which  he  truly  renders  Daibod,  at  jedo  in 
Japan.  By  Dai- Bod  was  meant  the  god  Budha, 
whofe  religion  was  ftyled  the  Budfo,  and  which  pre¬ 
vailed  greatly  upon  the  Indus  and  Gauges.  Ivccmp- 
fer,  from  whom  Mr  Bryant  takes  this  account,  fays, 
that  the  people  of  Siam  reprefent  him  under  the 
form  of  a  Moor,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  and  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fize.  His  fkin  is  black,  and  his  hair  curled 
(probably  woolly),  and  the  images  about  him  are  of 
the  fame  complexion.  44  This  god  was  fuppofed  (fays 
Mr  Bryant)  to  have  neither  father  nor  mother.  By 
Budha  we  are  certainly  to  underftand  the  idolatrous 
fymbol  called  by  fome  nations  Buddo;  the  fame  as  Ar¬ 
gus  and  Theba  (names  for  the  ark).  In  the  mytholo¬ 
gy  concerning  it,  we  may  fee  a  reference  both  to  the 
machine  itfelf  and  to  the  perfon  preferved  in  it.  In 
confcquence  of  which  we  find  this  perfon  alfo  ftyled 
Bod,  Budha,  and  Buddo;  and  in  the  Weft  Buius,  Batius, 
and  Bieotus.  He  was  faid  by  the  Indians  not  to  have 
been  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  to  have  come  to 
light  indire&ly  through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  By 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  he  is  called  Bouta:  and  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  perfon,  however  varied,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  a  relation  to  the  jirkite  deity  of  the  feaj  called 
Pofeulon  or  Neptune;  alfo  to  Arculus  and  Dionufus, 
ftyled  Bactus  atfd  Thebanus.  Koempfer  has  a  curious 
hiftory  of  a  deity  of  this  fort  called  Abutto;  whofe 
temple  Hood  in  the  province  of  Bungo,  upon  the  fea- 


fhere,  near  the  village  of  Toma.  About  a  quarter  of  Deluge, 
a  German  mile  before  you  come  to  this  village  Hands  “v — - 
a  famous  temple  of  the  god  Abutto  ;  which  is  faid  to 
be  very  eminent  for  miraculoufiy  curing  many  invete¬ 
rate  diftempern,  as  alfo  for  procuring  a  wind  and  good 
paffage.  For  this  reafon,  failors  and  paffengers  al¬ 
ways  tie  fome  farthings  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  throw 
it  into  the  fea,  as  an  offering  to  this  Abutto,  to  obtain 
a  favourable  wind.  The  fame  deity,  but  under  a 
different  name,  was  woiftiipped  in  China.  The  Apis, 
Mneuis,  and  Annbis  of  Egypt,  have  often  been  men¬ 
tioned  and  explained  as  well  as  the  Minotaur  of  Crete. 

The  fame  hieroglyphics  occur  in  Japan  ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Marco  Polo,  that  the  inhabitants  worfhip 
idols  of  different  ftiapes.  Seme  have  the  head  of  an 
ox,  fome  of  a  fwine,  and  others  the  head  of  a  dog. 

The  moft  common  reprefentation  in  this  country  is 
that  of  Godfo  Ten  Oa,  or  4  the  ox-headed  prince  of 
heaven. 1 

44  It  has  already  been  taken  notice,  that  the  ark  was 
reprefented  under  the  fymbol  of  an  egg,  called  the 
mundane  egg ;  which  was  expofed  to  the  rage  of  Ty- 
phon.  It  was- alfo  deferibed  under  the  figure  of 
a  lunette,  and  called  Salene,  the  moon.  The  perfon 
by  whom  it  was  framed,  and  who  through  its  means 
was  providentially  preferved,  occurs  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  lteer,  and  the  machine  itfelf  under  the 
femblance  of  a  cow  or  heifer.  We  have  moreover 
been  told,  that  it  was  called  Cihotus,  which  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  calls  Thebotha .  Epiphanius  mentions  it 
by  the  name  of  Idaal  Baoth;  and  fays  that,  according 
to  an  eaftern  tradition,  a  perfon -named  Nun  was  pre¬ 
ferved  in  it.  The  horfe  of  Neptune  was  another  em¬ 
blem,  as  was  alfo  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe. 

The  people  of  Elis  made  life  of  the  toitoife  for  the 
fame  pnrpofe,  and  reprefented  Venus  as  refting  upon 
its  back.  Some  traces  of  thefe  hieroglyphics  are  to  be 
found  in  Japan,  which  were  certainly  carried  thither  by 
the  Indie  Ethiopians. 

“  From  an  account  of  a  temple  of  DAboth  (probably 
the  fame  with  Daibod)  at  Meaeo  in  Japan,  we  may 
peiceive,  that  the  people  there  (peak  of  the  renewal 
of  the  world  at  the  deluge  as  the  real  creation,  which 
I  have  fhown  to  be  a  common  raiilake  in  the  hiftories 
of  this  event.  And  though  the  itory  is  told  wich  fome 
variation,  yet  in  all  the  circumftances  of  confequence 
it  accords  very  happily  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 

Syria,  and  Greece.  It  matters  not  how  the  emblems 
have  by  length  of  time  been  milinterpreted.  We  have 
the  mundane  egg  upon  the  waters,  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  fymbol  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  egg  at  laft  opened 
by  the  alliftance  of  the  facred  lteer,  upon  which  the 
world  fifties  forth  to  this  day. ”  The  author  proceeds 
afterwards  to  mention  the  great  veneration  paid  in 
thefe  parts  to  the  ox  and  cow  ;  and  fays,  that  nobody 
dares  injure  them.  One  deity  of  the  Japauefe  was 
Canon,  the  reputed  lord  of  the  ocean.  He  was  repre- 
fented  in  an  eiedl  pofture,  crowned  with  a  flower,  and 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fifli.  He  is  reprefented 
in  the  fame  manner  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  named 
Vijhnou  and  Macauter;  and  he  is  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  Father  Bouthet  mentions  a  tradi¬ 
tion  among  the  Indians  concerning  a  flood  in  the  days 
of  Vifhnou  which  covered  the  whole  earth.  It  is 
moreover  reported  of  him,  that  feeing  the  prevalence 
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.luge,  of  the  waters,  he  made  a  float ;  anci  being  turned  into 
I  v—  a  fifli,  he  fleered  it  with  his  tail.  This  perfon,  in  the 
account  of  the  Banians  by  Lord,  is  called  Mctw^v  / 
which  certainly  fhould  be  expreffed  Man-Now .  .  It  is 
faid,  that  in  the  Shafler  of  this  people,  a  like  hiftory 
is  given  of  the  earth  being  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge, 
in  which  mankind  perifhed  ;  but  the  world  was  after- 
wards  renewed  in  two  perfons  called  Mcnou  and  Crte- 
rvupa.  Vifhnou  is  deferibed  under  many  characters, 
which  he  is  faid  at  times  to  have  affumed.  One  of 
thefe,  according  to  the  bramins  of  I  anjour,  was  that 
of  Rama  Sami.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  fame  as  Sama 
Fvama  of  Babylonia,  only  reverfed :  and  it  relates  to 
that  great  phenomenon  the  Iris  ;  which  was  generally 
accompanied  with  the  dove,  and  held  in  veneration  by 

the  Semarim.  # 

u  As  the  hi  Rory  of  China  is  fuppofed  to  extend  up- 
wards  to  an  amazing  height,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
confider  the  firft  eras  in  the  Chinefe  annals,  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  the  writings  of  Japan:  for  the  Japanefe 
have  preferved  hillories  of  China  ;  and  by  fueh  a  colla¬ 
tion,  I  believe  no  fmall  light  may  be  obtained  towards 
the  difeovery  of  fome  important  truths.  Hitherto  it  has 
not  been  obferved  that  fuch  a  collation  could  be 
made. 
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“  In  the  hillories  of  this  country,  the  firft  monarch 
of  China  is  named  Foil ;  the  fame  whom  the  Chinefe 
call  Fohi,  and  place  at  the  head  of  their  lift.  _  This 
prince  had,  according  to  fome,  the  body,  according  to 
others  the  head,  of  a  ferpent.  If  we  may  believe  the 
japanefe  hiftorians,  he  began  his  reign  above  2 1,000 
years  before  Chrift.  The  fecond  Chinefe  emperor  was 
S111-N00,  by  the  people  of  China  called  Sin  Num;  and 
many  begin  the  chronology  of  the  country  with  him. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  3000  years  before 
Chrift ;  confequently  there  is  an  interval  of  near  1 8, COO 
years  between  the  firft  emperor  and  the  fecond  ;  a  cir- 
cumftatice  not  to  he  credited.  The  third,  who  inirne- 
diately  fucceeded  Sin-Noo,  was  Hoam-Ti.  In  this 
account  we  may,  I  think,  pefeeive,  that  the  Chinefe 
have  a&ed  like  the  people  of  Greece  and  other  re¬ 
gions.  The  hiftories  which  were  imported  they  have 
prefixed  to  the  annals  of  their  nation;  and  adopted 
the  firft  perfonages  of  antiquity ,  and  made  them  mo- 
nsrehs  in  their  own  country.  Whom  can  we  fnppofe 
Fohi,  with  the  head  of  a  ferpent,  to  have  been,  but 
the  great  founder  of  all  kingdoms,  the  father  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  They  have  placed  him  at  an  immenle  diftance, 
not  knowing  his  true  era.  And  I  think  we  may  be 
allured,  that  under  the  character  of  Sin  Num  and  Sin- 
Noo  we  have  the  hiftory  of  Noah;  and  Haam-Ti  was 
no  other  than  Ham.  According  to  Krempfer,  Sin- 
Noo  was  exadfly  the  fame  chara&er  as  Serapis  of  T- 
•rypt.  *  He  was  an  hufbandman,  and  taught  mankind 
agriculture,  and  thofe  arts  which  relate  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  fupport  of  life.  He  alfo  difeovered  the  virtues 
of  many  plants  ;  and  he  was  reprefented  with  the  head 
of  an  ox,  and  fometimes  only  with  two  horns.  His 
pifture  is  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  Chinefe.’  Well 
indeed  might  Ksempfer  think,  that  in  Sin-Noo  he  faw 
the  character  of  Serapis;  for  this  perfonage  was  no 
other  than  Sar-Apis,  the  great  father  of  mankind,  the 
fame  as  Men-Neuas  of  Egypt,  the  fame  alfo  as  Dionu- 
t'us  and  Ofiris.  By  Du  Halde  he  is  called  Chin-Nong, 
and  made  the  next  monarch  after  l  ohi.  The  Chinele 
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accounts  afford  the  fame  hiftoiy  as  has  been  given  Delu?c«-^ 
above. 

“  As  the  family  of  Noah  confifted  of  eight  perfon3 
inclufive,  there  have  been  writers  who  have  placed 
fome  of  them  in  fuccefiion,  and  fuppofed  that  there 
were  three  or  four  perfons  who  reigned  between  Sin- 
Noo  and  Hoam.  But  l)u  Halde  fays,  that  in  the 
true  hillories  of  the  country,  the  three  firft  monarchy 
were  Fohi,  Chin-Nong,  and  Hoam,  whom  he  ftyle.t 
Hoang- 71.  To  thefe,  he  fays,  the  arts  and  feienees 
owe  their  invention  and  progrefs.  Thus  we  find,, 
that  thofe  who  were  heads  of  families  have  been  raifed 
to  be  princes  ;  and  their  names  have  been  prefixed  to 
the  lifts  of  kings,  and  their  hiftory  fuperadded  to  the 
an  nab.  of  the  country.  It  is  further  obfervable,  in  the 
accounts  given  of  thofe  fuppofed  kiugs,  that  their  term 
of  life,  for  the  firft  five  or  fix  generations,  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  patriarchs  after  the  flood,  and  decrea- 
fes  much  in  the  fame  proportion.  iff 

“  The  hiftory  of  Japan  is  divided  into  three  eras  ;  Hiftory 
which  eonfift  of  gods,  demigods,  and  mortals.  The  JaPa** 
perfon  whom  the  natives  look  upon  to  be  the  real 
founder  of  their  monarchy  is  named  Synmu;  in  whofe 
reign  the  Sintoo  religion,  the  moil  ancient  of  the 
country,  was  introduced.  It  was  called  Sin-sjn  and 
Chami-mitfa;  from  Sin  and  Chami,  the  deities  which 
were  the  obje&s  of  worfhip.  At  this  time  it  is  faid 
that  600  foreign  idols  were  brought  into  Japan.  To 
the  Sintoo  religion  was  afterwards  added  the  Budfo,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  worfhip  of  Annida.  This  deity  they 
commonly  represented  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and 
efteemtd  him  the  guardian  of  mankind.  This  re¬ 
ligion  was  more  complicated  than  the  former,  and 
abounded  with  hieroglyphical  reprefentations  and  my- 
fterious  rites.  It  is  the  fame  which  I  have  termed 
the  Hr  kite  Idolatry,  wherein  the  facred  fteer  and  cow 
were  venerated.  The  deity  was  reprefented  upom 
the  lotus  and  upon  a  tortoife,  and  oftentimes  as 
proceeding  from  a  fifh.  In  this  alfo,  under  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Budha,  we  may  trace  innumerable  memorials 
of  the  ark,  and  of  the  perfon  preferved  in  it.  The 
author  above,  having  mentioned  the  eleventh  emperor 
inclufive  from  Syn  Mu,  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  thefe 
rites  begarn  4  In  his  reign  Budo>  othenvife  called 
Kobotus,  came  over  from  the  Indies  to  Japan  ;  and 
brought  with  him,  upon  a  white  horfe,  his  religion 
and  doctrines.’  We  find  here,  that  the  cbjedl  of  wor- 
fhip  is  made  the  perfon  who  introduced  it  (a  miftake 
aim  oft  univerfally  prevalent)  ;  othenvife,  in  this  fhort 
account,  what  a  curious  hiftory  is  unfolded  ! 

“  The  only  people  to  whom  we  can  have  recoin  fe 
for  any  written  memorials  concerning  theie  things  are 
the  inhabitants  of  India  Proper.  They  u  ere,  we 
find,  the  perfons  who  introduced  thefe  hieroglyphics 
both  in  China  and  Japan.  It  will  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  confider  what  they  have  tranfmitted  concern¬ 
ing  their  religious  opinions  ;  as  we  may  from  hence 
obtain  ftill  greater  light  towards  explaining  this  fym- 
bolical  worfhip.  Every  manife Ration  of  God’s  good- 
nefs  to  the  world  was  in  the  firft  ages  expreffed  by  an 
hieroglyphic ;  and  the  Deity  was  accordingly  de¬ 
feribed  under  various  forms,  and  in  different  atti¬ 
tudes.  Thefe  at  length  were  miftaken  for  real  trans¬ 
figurations  ;  and  Vifhnou  was  luppofed  to  have  ap* 
peared  in  different  (napes,  which  were  ftyled  mama - 
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Beluge.  turns.  In  one  of  thefe  he.  is  reprefented  under  the 
figure  before  mentioned,  of  a  princely  perfon  coming 
out  of  a  fifh.  In  another  he  appears  with  the  head 
of  a  boar,  treading  upon  an  evil  demon,  which  feems 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians.  On 
his  head  he  fupports  a  lunette,  in  which  are  feen  cities, 
toyvers,  in  fhort,  all  that  the  world  contains.  In 
Baldaeus  we  have  a  delineation  and  hiftory  of  this  in¬ 
carnation.  Kircher  varies  a  little  in  his  representa¬ 
tion,  yet  gives  him  a  fimilar  figure  of  the  Deity,  and 
ftyles  him  Vifhnou  B ar achat cr.  By  this  I  fnould  think 
was  fignified  Vifhnou,  K  the  offspring  of  tlie  fifti.” 
The  bramins  fay,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Ser¬ 
pent  with  a  thoufand  heads  withdrew  itfelf,  and  would 
not  fupport  the  world,  it  was  fo  overburdened  .with 
fin.  Upon  this  the  earth  funk  in  the  great  abyfs  of 
waters,  and  mankind  and  all  that  breathed  perifhed. 
But  Vifhnou  took  upon  himfelf  the  form  above  de¬ 
ferred,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  lifted  up 
the  earth  opt  of  the  waters,  and  placed  it,  together 
with  the  ferpent  of  a  thoufand  heads,  upon  the  back 
19  of  a  tortoife. 

th^cofmo*  “  volume  of  M.  Perron’s  Zendavefta, 

gonyancT  ^iere  *s  ari  account  given  of  the  cofmogony  of  the 
deluge  tParfees ;  alfo  of  the  fubfequent  great  events  that  en- 
given  by  fued.  The  fupreme  Deity,  called  by  him  Orm\fday 
theParfees.  is  faid  to  have  accomplifhed  the  creation  at  fix  dif¬ 
ferent  intervals.  He  firft  formed  the  heavens  ;  at  the 
Second  the  waters  ;  at  the  third  the  earth.  Next 
in  order  were  produced  the  trees  and  vegetables :  in 
the  fifth  place  were  formed  birds  and  fillies,  and  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods ;  and  in  the  Sixth  and 
laft  place,  he  created  man.  The  man  thus  produced 
is  faid  to  have  been  an  ox-like  perfon,  and  is  deferibed 
as  confifting  of  a  purely  divine  and  a  mortal  part. 
For  fome  time  after  his  creation  he  lived  in  great  hap* 
pinefs ;  but  at  laft  the  world  was  corrupted  by  a  dae¬ 
mon  named  Ahriman .  This  daemon  had  the  boldnefs 
to  vifit  heaven;  whence  he  came  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  ferpent,  and  introduced  a  fet  of  wicked 
beings,  called  karjejlers .  By  him  the  firft  ox-like  per- 
fonage,  called  Aboudad ,  was  fo  infe&ed  that  he  died  ; 
after  which  Kaiomorts,  probably  the  divine  part,  of 
which  the  ox  was  the  reprefentative,  died  alfo.  Out 
of  the  left  arm  of  the  deceafed  proceeded  a  being  call¬ 
ed  Gofchoraun ,  who  is  faid  to  have  raifed  a  cry  louder 
than  the  fhout  of  1000  men.  After  fome  converfation 
between  the  fupreme  Deity  and  Gofchoraun,  it  was 
determined  to  put  Ahriman  to  flight,  and  to  deftroy 
all  thofe  wicked  perfons  he  had  introduced  ;  for  there 
•  now  feemed  to  be  an  universal  oppofition  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Deity  Ormifda.  At  this  feafon  a  fecond  ox¬ 
like  perfonage  is  introduced  by  the  name  of  Tafchter . 
He  is  Spoken  of  both  as  a  ftar  and  a  fun.  At  the 
lame  time  he  is  mentioned  as  a  perfon  upon  earth 
under  three  forms.  By  Tafchter  is  certainly  fignified 
De  AJhter ;  the  fame  perfon  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  reprefented  as  a  female,  and  called  AJlarte .  She 
was  deferibed  horned,  and  Sometimes  with  the  head  of 
a  bull ;  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  egg  ;  and  they 
efteemed  her  the  fame  as  Juno  and  the  moon.  At 
laft  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring  an  univerfal  inun¬ 
dation  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  all  impurity 
might  be  wafned  away  :  which  being  accomplifhed  by 
Tafchter,  ever)*  living  creature  perifhed,  and  the  earth 
N°  99. 


was  for  fome  time  entirely  covered.  At  laft,  the  wa*  Delude.  r 

ters  retreating  within  their  proper  bounds,  the  moun-L-"-v^  \rf~ 

tain  of  Albordi  in  Ferakh-kand  firft  appeared  ;  which 

the  author  compares  to  a  tree,  and  fuppofes  that  all 

other  mountains  proceeded  from  it.  After  this  there 

was  a  renewal  of  the  world  ;  and  the  earth  was  reftored 

to  its  priftine  ftate.  The  particular  place  where  Or* 

mifda  planted  the  germina  from  whence  all  things 

were  to  fpring,  was  Ferakh-kand  ;  which  feems  to  be 

the  land  of  Arach  ;  the  country  upon  the  Araxes  in 

Armenia.,, 

Thus  we  have  given  an  ample  fpecimen  of  this  very 
ingenious  author’s  method  of  reafoning,  and  difeover- 
ing  traces  of  the  facred  hiftory  even  in  things  which 
have  been  thought  leaf!  to  relate  to  it.  That  the 
Greeks  and  weftern  nations  had  fome  knowledge  of 
the  flood,  has  never  been  denied  ;  and  from  what  has 
been  already  related,  it  appears  that  the  fame  lias  per* 
vaded  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  eaft.  The  know¬ 
ledge  which  thefe  people  have  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  evil  confequences  which  enfued,  cannot,  according 
to  our  author,  be  the  confequences  of  their  intercourfe 
with  Chriftiaris ;  for  their  traditions  afford  neither  any 
traces  of  Chriftianity  nor  its  founder. ,  Whatever  truths 
may  be  found  in  their  writings,  therefore,  muft  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  more  ancient  fource.  «  There  are  (fays 
he)  in  every  climate  fome  Mattered  fragments  of  ori¬ 
ginal  hiftory  ;  fome  traces  of  a  primitive  and  univerfal 
language  :  and  thefe  may  be  obferved  in  the  names 
of  deities,  terms  of  worfliip,  and  titles  of  honour,  which 
prevail  among  nations  widely  feparated,  who  for  ages 
had  no  connexion.  ^Ihe  like  may  be  found  in  the 
names  of  pagodas  and  temples ;  and  of  fundry  other 
objeds  which  will  prelent  themfelves  to  the  traveller. 

Even  America  would  contribute  to  this  purpofe.  The 
more  rude  the  monuments,  the  more  ancient  they  may 
pofiibly  prove,  and  afford  a  greater  light  upon  in¬ 
quiry.” 

.  The  accounts  hitherto  met  with  In  this  continent,  American 
indeed,  are  far  from  being  equally  authentic  and  falls- account, 
factory  with  thofe^  hitherto  treated  of.  In  Acafta’s  the  deluge, 
hiftory  of  the  Indies,  however,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Mexicans  make  particular  mention  of  a  delude  in 
their  country,  by  which  all  tnen  were  drowned.  Ac¬ 
cording  to, them,  one  Firacocha  came  out  of  the  great 
lake  Titicaca  in  their  country.  This  perfon  ftaid  in 
Tiaguanaco,  where  at  this  day  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins 
of  fome  ancient  and  very  ftrange  buildings.  From 
thence  he  came  to  Cufco,  where  mankind  began  to 
multiply.  They  [how  alfo  a  fmall  lake,  where  they 
fay  the  fun  hid  himfelf  {  for  which  reafon  they  facri- 

fice  largely  to  him,  both  men  and  other  animals. _ 

Hennepin  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  favages  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  certain  fpirit,  called  Otkon  by  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  and  Atabauta  by  thofe  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  St  Laurence,  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that 
Mejou  repaired  it  after  the  deluge.  They  fay,  that 
this  Meflou  or  Otkon,  being  a  hunting  one  day,  Ins 
dogs  loll  themfelves  in  a  great  lake,  which  thereupon 
overflowing,  covered  the  whole  earth  in  a  Ihort  time, 
and  fwallovved  up  the  world.  According  to  Herrera, 
tlie  people  of  Cuba  knew  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had'  been  created:  and  faid  they  had  much  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  flood  ;  and  that  the  world 
had  been  deltroyed  by  water,  by  three  perfons,  who 
1  came 
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came  three  feveval  ways.  Gabriel  de  Cabrera  was 
told  by  a  man  of  more  than  70  years  of  age,  that  an 
old  man,  knowing  the  deluge  was  to  come,  built  a 
great  {hip,  and  went  into  it  with  his  family  and  a** 
bundance  of  animals ;  that  he  fent  out  a  crow,  which 
did  not  at  firft  return,  flaying  to  feed  on  the  carcafes 
of  dead  animals,  but  afterwards  came  back  with  a 
o-reen  branch,  bie  is  faid  to  have  added  other  par- 
ticulars  nearly  confonant  to  the  Mofaic  account,  as 
far  as  Noah’s  fous  covering  him  when  drunk,  and  the 
other  fcoffing  at  it.  The  Indians,  he  faid,  defcended 
from  the  latter,  and  therefore  had  no  clothes  ;  but 
the  Spaniards  defcending  from  the  former,  had  both 
clothes  and  horfes.* — The  fame  author  likewife  informs 
us,  that  it  was  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caflilla 
del  Oro  in  Terra  Firma,  that  wh.es  the  univerfal  de* 
luge  happened,  one  man  with  his  wife  and  children  efca- 
ped  in  a  canoe,  and  that  from  them  the  world  was  peo¬ 
pled.  The  Peruvians,  according  to  our  author,  like- 
wife  affirmed,  that  they  had  received  by  tradition  from 
their  anceflors,  that,  many  years  before  there  were 
any  incas  or  kings,  when  the  country  was  very  po¬ 
pulous,  there  happened  a  great  flood  ;  the  fea  break¬ 
ing  out  beyond  its  bounds,  fo  that  the  land  was  co¬ 
vered  with  water,  and  all  the  people  perifhed.  1  o 
this  it  is  added  by  the  Guancas,  inhabiting  the  vale  of 
Xaufea,  and  the  natives  of  Chiquito  in  the  province 
of  Callao,  that  fome  perfons  remained  in  the  hollows 
and  caves  of  the  higheft  mountains,  wrho  again  peo¬ 
pled  the  land.  Others  affirm,  that  all  perifhed  in  a 
deluge,  only  fix  perfons  being  faved  in  a  float,  from 
whom  defcended  all  the  inhabitants  of.  that  country. 
In  NieuhofPs  voyages  to  Brafil,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  mo  A  barbarous  of  the  Braftlians,  inhabiting  the  in* 
land  countries,  fcarce  knew  any  thing  of  religion  or 
an  Almighty  Being:  they  have  fome  knowledge  .re¬ 
maining  ef  a  general  deluge  ;  it  being  their  opinion 
that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a 
general  deluge,  except  one  man  and  his  filler,  who, 
being  with  child  before,  they  by  degrees  repeopled 
the  world.  M.  Tile  vet  gives  us  the  ciceu  cu  tne.Bra- 
filians  in  this  matter  more  particularly.  In  the  opinion 
of  thefe  favages,  the  deluge  was  univerfal.  They  fay, 
that  Sommay,  a  Caribbee  of  great  dignity,  had  two  chil¬ 
dren  named  ' Tamendonare  and  Ariconte .  Being  of  con¬ 
trary  difpofitions,  one  delighting  in  peace  and  the  other 
in  war  and  rapine,  they  mortally  hated  each  other.  One 
‘day  Ariconte,  the  warrior,  brought  an  arm  of  an  enemy 
he  had  encountered  to  his  brother,  reproaching  him 
at  the  fame  time  with  cowardice.  The  other  retorted 
by  telling,  that  if  he  had  been  pofTefTed  of  the  valour 
he  boafled,  he  would  have  brought  his  enemy  entire. 
Ariconte  on  this  threw  the  arm  againft  the  door  of 
his  brother’s  houfe.  At  that  inflan t  the  whole  village 
was  carried  up  into  the  fky,  and  Tamendonare  fin¬ 
king  the  ground  with  violence,  a  vafl  dream  of  water 
iflued  out  frpm  it,  and  continued  to  flow  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity,  that  in  a  lhort  time  it  feemed  to  rife  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  earth  was  entirely  covered.  1  he  two 
brothers,  feeing  this,  afeended  the  highefl  mountains 
of  the  country,  and  with  their  wives  got  upon  the 
trees  that  grew  upon  them.  By  this  deluge  all  man¬ 
kind,  as  well  as  all  other  animals,  were  drowned,,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  brothers  above  mentioned  and  their  wives ; 
who  having  defcended  when  the  flood  abated,  became 
Iieads  of  two  difterent  nations.*  &<»• 
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To  thefe  American  teflimonies  we  may  add  another 
from  the  remote  and  uncivilized  ifland  of  Otaheite.  ^ 
DrWatfonf,  in  his  difeourfe  to  the  clergy,  informs  T<.ftimo. 
us,  that  one  of  the  navigators  to  the  fouthem  hemi-  r;csfrotn 
fphere  having  alked  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Otaheite  ^ 
ifland  concerning  their  origin,  was  anfwered,  that  aiw 

their  fupreme  God,  a  long  time  ago,  being,  angry,  f 
dragged  the  earth  through  the  fea,  and  their  ifland  and 
being  broken  off,  was  preferved.  In  the  Taft  Indies  p.  108.  ^ 
alfo  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Watfon  J,  that  Sir  Vv  dham  \  ^  • 
Jones,  by  whom  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  A-  P-  * 
fiatic  literature  has  been  inflituted  at  Calcutta,  lias, 
difeovered,  that  in  the  oldeft  mythological  books  of 
that  country,  there  is  fuch  an  account  of  the  deluge 
as  correfponds  fufficiently  with  that  of  Mofes.  .  %% 

II.  The  fad  being  thus  eftabliflied  by  the  univerfal  Hypothec 
confent  of  mankind,  that  there  was  a  general  deluge 
which  overflowed  the  whole  world  ;  it  remains  next  which 
to  inquire,  by  what  means  it  may  reaionably  be  fup^- the  deluge 
pofed  to  have  been  accomplifhed.  The  hypothefes  took  place, 
on  this  fubjed  have  been  principally  the  following.  *3 

1.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  a  quantity  of  water  Suppofcd 
was  created  on  purpofe,  and  at  a  proper  time  an  min- 
lated,  by  divine  power.  This,  however,  behdes  its  jatjon  0r 
being  abfolutely  without  evidence,  is  diredly  contrary  water, 
to  the  words  of  the  facred  writer  whom  the  afferters 
of  this  hypothefis  mean  to  defend.  He  exprefsly  de¬ 
rives  the  waters  of  the  flood  from  two  fources ;  flril, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  which  he  tells  us  were 
all  broken  up  ;  and  fecondly,  the  windows  of  heaven, 
which  he  fays  were  opened  :  and  fpeaking  of  the  de- 
creafe  of  the  waters,  he  fays,  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  flopped,  and  the 
waters  returned  continually  from  off  the  earth..  Here 
it  is  obvious,  that  Mofes  was  fo  far  from  having  any 
difficulty  about  the  quantity  of  water,  that  he  thought 
the  fources  from  whence  it  came  were  not  exhaufted  j 
fince  both  of  them  required  to  be  flopped  by  the  fame 
almighty  hand  who  opened  them,  left  the  flood  mould 
increafe  more  than  it  a&ually  did.  1 \ 

2.  Dr  Burnet,  in  his  Telluris  Thcoria  Sacra ,  endea- Theory  of 
voursto  (how,  that  all  the  waters  in  the  ocean  are  Dr  Burnet, 
fufficient  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  depth  affigned 


by  Mofes.  Suppofing  the  fea  drained  quite.dry,  and 
all  the  clouds  of  the  atmofphere  diffolvcd  into  rain, 
we  fliould  Hill,  according  to  him,  want  much  the 
greateft  part  of  the  water  of  a  deluge.  To  get  clear 
of  this  difficulty,  Dr  Burnet  and  others  have  adopted 
Defcartes’s  theory.  That  pliilofopher  will  have  the 
antediluvian  world  to  h*ive  been  perfectly  round  and 
equal,  withbut  mountains  or  valleys..  He  accounts 
for  its  formation  on  mechanical  principles,  by  fuppo- 
flng  it  at  hr  ft  in  the  condition  of  a  thick  tui  bid  fluid 
replete  with  divers  heterogeneous  matters  ; .  which, 
ful hiding  by  flow  degrees,  formed  themfelves  into  dif¬ 
ferent  concentric  ftrata,  or  beds,  by  the  laws  of  gravi¬ 
ty.  Dr  Burnet  improves  on  tins  theory,  by  fuppofing 
the  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more  than. a  flieli 
or  cruft  invefting  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  iu 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  central  abyfs  which  he  and  o- 
thers  fuppofe  to  eXift  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  At 
the  time  of  the  flood,  this  outward  cruft,  according 
to  him,  broke  in  a  thoufand  places  ;  and  consequent¬ 
ly  funk  down  among  the  water,  which  thus  fponted 
up  in  vafl  cataradls,  and  overflowed  the  whole  iurface* 
He  fuppofes  alfo,  that  before  the  flood  there  was  a 

$  A  perfcft 
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perfect  coincidence  of  the  equator  with  the  ecliptic,  as  an  hypothec 

and  confequently  that  the  antediluvian  world  enjoyed  . 

a  perpetual  fpring ;  but  that  the  violence  of  the  {hock 
by  which  the  outer  cruft  was  broken,  fhifted  alfo  the 
pofition  of  the  earth,  and  produced  the  prefent  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  ecliptic.  This  theory,  it  will  be  obfer- 
Wed,  is  equally  arbitrary  with  the  former.  But  it  is, 
befides,  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  who 
aftures  us,  that  all  the  high  hills  were  covered  ;  while 
Dr  Burnet  affirms  that  there  were  then  no  hills  in  be- 


^  r  ins* 

ravi*e  of  3*  ^tber  aut^or3>  fuppofing  a  fufficient  fund  of  wa- 
fhe dearth  ter  }n  the  ab7fs  ?r  **ea’  are  oul)r  concerned  for  an  ex- 
fuppofed  toPecbent  to  bring  it  forth  :  accordingly  fome  have  re- 
be  Ihifted.  courfe  to  a  fhifting  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity, 
which,  drawing  after  it  the  water  out  of  its  channel, 
a6  overwhelmed  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  fuccefiively. 
Mr  Whi-  4.  The  inquifitive  Mr  Whifton,  in  his  New  Theory 
fton’s  theo-  0j  tjJe  Earthy  fhows,  from  feveral  remarkable  coinci- 
dences,  that  A  comet  descending  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  towards  its  perihelion,  pafted  juft  before  the 
earth  on  the  firft  day  of  the  deluge ;  the  confequences 
whereof  would  be,  firft,  that  this  comet,  when  it  came 
below  the  moon,  would  raife  a  vaft  and  ftrong  tide, 
both  in  the  fmall  feas,  which  according  to  his  hypo- 
thefis  were  in  the  antediluvian  earth  (for  he  allows  no 
great  ocean  there  as  in  ours),  and  alfo  in  the  abyfs 
which  was  under  the  upper  cruft  of  the  earth.  And 
this  tide  would  rife  and  increafe  all  the  time  of  the 
approach  of  the  comet  towards  the  earth  ;  and  would 
be  at  its  greateft  height  when  the  comet  was  at  its 
leaft  diftance  from  it.  By  the  force  of  which  tide, 
as  alfo  by  the  attra&ion  of  the  comet,  he  judges,  that 
the  abyfs  muft  put  on  an  elliptical  figure,  whofe  fur- 
face  being  confiderably  larger  than  the  former  fplieri- 
cal  one,  the  outward  cruft  of  the  earth,  incumbent  on 
the  abyfs,  muft  accommodate  itfelf  to  that  figure, 
which  it  could  not  do  while  it  held  folid,  and  conjoined 
together.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  extended,  and  at  laft  broke  by  the  violence 
of  the  faid  tides  and  attraction  ;  out  of  which  the  in¬ 
cluded  water  iftuing,  was  a  great  means  of  the  deluge: 
this  anfwering  to  what  Mofes  fpeaks  of  the  “  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  great  deep  being  broke  open. 57 — Aga;" 


t-Jie  fame  comet,  he  {hows,  in  its  defeent  towards  the 
fun,  pafted  fo  clofe  by  the  body  of  the  earth,  as  to  in¬ 
volve  it  in  its  atmofphere  and  tail  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  and  of  confequence  left  a  vaft  quantity  of  its 
vapours,  both  expanded  and  condenfed,  on  its  furface  ; 
a  great  part  of  which  being  rarefied  by  the  folar 
heat,  would  be  drawn  up  into  the  atmofphere,  and 
afterwards  return  in  violent  rains  :  and  this  he  takes 
to  be  what  Mofes  intimates  by  “  the  windows  of  hea¬ 
ven  being  opened,”  and  particularly  by  the  “  forty 
days  rain. ”  For  as  to  the  following  rain,  which  with 
this  made  the  whole  time  of  raining  150  days,  Mr 
Whifton  attributes  it  to  the  earth  coming  a  fecond 
time  within  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet  as  the  comet 
was  on  its  return  from  the  fun.  Laftly,  to  remove 
this  vaft  orb  of  waters  again,  he  fuppofes  a  mighty 
wind  to  have  arifen,  which  dried  up  fome,  and  forced 
the  reft  into  the  abyfs  through  the  clefts  by  which 
it  came  up  ;  only  a  good  quantity  remained  in  the  al¬ 
veus  of  the  great  ocean,  now  Full  made,  and  in  lefter 
fear,  lakes,  &c.  This  theory  was  at  firft  only  propofed 
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,  hut,  on  further  confideration,  Mr 
Whifton  thought  he  could  actually  prove  that  a  comet 
did  at  that  time  pafs  very  near  the  earth,  and  that  it 
was  the'  fame  which  afterwards  appeared  in  1680.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  he  looked  upon  his  theory  no  longer  as  an 
hypothefis,  but  publifhed  it  in  a  particular  traCt,  en 
titled.  The  Caufe  of  the  Deluge  demonjlratech  But  the 
uncertainty  of  the  comet’s  return  in  1758,  and  the 
abfolute  failure  of  that  which  ought  to  have  appeared 
in  1788  or  1789,  muft  certainly  render  Mr  WhifWs 
calculations  for  fucli  a  length  of  time  extremely  dubious; 
and  the  great  fimilarity  between  the  tails  of  comets 
and  ftreams  of  eleiftric  matter  renders  his  fuppofition  of 
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their  being  aqueous  vapours  exceedingly  improbable. 


5.  According  to  Mr  de  la  Pryme,  the  antediluvian  Theory  of 
world  had  ail  external  fea  as  well  as  land,  with  moun-  Mr  dela 
tains,  rivers,  &c.  and  the  deluge  was  effected  by  break-  l>f)rrne- 
ing  the  fubterraneous  caverns,  and  pillars  thereof,  with 
dreadful  earthquakes,  and  caufing  the  fame  to  be  for 

the  moll  part,  if  not  wholly,  abforbed  and  fwallowed 
up,  and  covered  by  the  feas  that  we  now  have.  Laft¬ 
ly,  this  earth  of  ours  arofe  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
antediluvian  fea ;  and  in  its  room,  juft  as  many  ifiands 
are  fwallowed  down,  and  others  thruft  up  in  their  ftead. 

On  this,  as  on  all  the  other  hypothefes,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  it  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  without  the  leaft 
foundation  from  the  words  of  Mofes.  The  facred  hi- 
ftorian  fpeaks  not  one  word  of  earthquakes,  nay,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  know  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  flood  could  have  been  occafioned  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  the  ark  preferved,  without  a  miracle.  It 
is  certain,  that  if  a  fhip  finks  at  fea,  the  commotion 
excited  in  the  water  by  the  defeent  of  fuch  a  large 
body,  will  fwallow  up  a  fmall  boat  that  happens  to 
come  too  near.  If  the  pillars  of  the  earth  itfelf  then 
were  broken,  what  muft  the  commotion  have  been, 
when  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  de- 
feended  into  the  abyfs  at  once  ?  not  to  mention  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  lying  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  Noah,  he 
might  be  fuppofed  out  of  danger  from  that  quarter. 

By  what  miracle  was  the  little  ark  preferved  amidft 
the  tumult  of  tliofe  impetuous  waves  which  muft  have 
ru filed  in  from  all  quarters  ?  Befides,  as  the  ark  was 
built  not  at  fea,  but  on  dry  ground  ;  when  the  earth 
on  which  it  reftedTunk  down,  the  ark  muft  have  funk 
along  with  it ;  and  the  waters  falling  in  as  it  wrere  over¬ 
head,  muft  have  dafhed  in  pieces  the  ftrongeft  veflel 
that  can  be  imagined.  Earthquakes,  alfo,  operate  fnd- 
denly  and  violently;  whereas,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  the  flood  came  on  gradually,  and  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  height  till  fix  weeks,  or  perhaps  five  months, 
after  it  began.  ^ 

6.  Mr  Hutchinfon  and  his  followers  prefent  us  with  Hutchinfo 
a  theory  of  the  deluge,  which  they  pretend  to  derive  man  the0" 
from  the  word  of  God  itfelf.  This  theory  hath  been1?- 
particularly  enlarged  upon  and  illuftrated  by  Mr  Cat- 

cot,  who  tn  1768  publifhed  a  volume  on  the  fubjeft. 

This  gentleman  aflerts,  that  when  the  world  was  firft 
created,  at  the  time  when  it  is  faid  to  have  been  “  with¬ 
out  form  and  void,”  the  terreftrial  matter  was  then  en¬ 
tirely  diffolved  in  the  aqueous  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  thick  muddy  water.  The  figure  * 
of  this  mafs  was  fpherical;  and  on  the  outfide  of°this 
fphere  lay  the  grofs  dark  air.  Within  the  fphere  of 
earth  and  water  was  an  immenfe  cavity,  called  by  Mo- 
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fes  the  deep;  and  this  internal  cavity  was 
air  of  a  kind  fimiiar  to  that  oil  the  outiide.  On  the 
creation  of  light,  the  internal  air  received  elasticity 
fufficient  to  burft  out  through  the  external  covering  of 
earth  and  water.  Upon  this  the  water  defended, 
filled  up  the  void,  and  left  the  earth  in  a  form  finiilar 
to  what  it  hath  at  prefent.  Thus,  according  to  him, 
the  antediluvian  world,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  con¬ 
fided  of  a  vail  collection  or  nucleus  of  water,  called  the 
great  deep ,  or  the  abyfs ;  and  over  this  the  ftiell  of 
earth  perforated  in  many  places ;  by  which  means  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  communicated  with  the  abyfs. 
The  breaking  up  of  thefe  fountains  was  occalioned  by 
a  miraculous  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere,  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  adion  of  the  Deity  himfelf.  So  violent  was 
this  prefTure,  that  the  air  defcended  to  where  it  had 
been  originally  ;  occupied  the  fpace  of  the  abyfs  ;  and 
drove  out  the  waters  over  the  whole  face  of  the  dry 
land.  But  this  account,  fo  far  from  being  infallibly 
certain,  ferns  inconfillent  with  the  mod  dommon  ob- 
fervations.  No  prefTure,  however  violent,  will  caufe 
water  rife  above  its  level,  unlefs  that  prefTure  is  unequal. 
If,  therefore,  the  atmofphere  entered  into  the  fuppofed 
abyfs,  by  a  vehement  prefTure  on  the  fuiface  of  the 
ocean,  that  prefTure  mud  only  have  been  on  one  place, 
or  on  a  few  places  :  and  even  though  we  fuppofe  the 
atmofphere  to  have  been  the  agent  made  ufe  of,  it  is 
impoiiible  that  it  could  have  remained  for  any  time 
in  the  abyfs  without  a  continued  miracle ;  as  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  water  would  immediately  have  forced  it  up 
again  through  thofe  holes  which  had  afforded  it  a  paf- 
fage  downwards. 

The  explication  given  from  Hutchinfon  by  Mr  Cat- 
cot,  of  the  “  windows  of  heaven,’’  is  fomewhat  ex¬ 
traordinary.  According  to  him,  thefe  windows  are 
not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
mean  no  more  than  the  cracks  and  fiffures  by  which 
the  airs ,  as  he  calls  them,  found  a  paffage  through 
the  fell  or  covering  of  earth,  which  they  utterly  dif- 
folved  and  reduced  to  its  original  date  of  fluidity.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  opening  of 
fiich  windows  as  thefe  could  caufe  a  violent  rain  for  40 
days  and  nights. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  we  can  pretend  to  af- 
certain  any  thing  on  the  fubjed  more  than  others  have 
done.  The  following  conje&ures,  however,  may  be 
offered  on  the  manner  in  which  the  deluge  might  have 
happened  without  any  violence  to  the  eltablifhed  laws 
of  nature. 

1.  If  we  confider  the  quantity  of  water  requifite  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  deluge,  it  will  not  appear  fo  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  as  has  been  commonly  reprefented.  The 
height  of  the  highed  hills  is  thought  not  to  be  quite 
four  miles.  It  will  therefore  be  deemed  a  fufficient 
allowance,  when  we  fuppofe  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
to  have  been  four  miles  deep  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  water,  or  any  other 
when  fpread  out  at  large  upon  the  ground, 
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filled  with  cover  it  too  feet  deep,  and  a  cube  of  ten  feet  will  very  Befe* 
nearly  cover  it  four  feet  deep.  It  makes  not  the  lead 
difference  whether  we  fuppofe  feet  or  miles  to  be  co¬ 
vered.  A  cube  of  ten  miles  of  water  would  very  near¬ 
ly  overflow  256  fquare  miles  of  plain  ground  to  the 
height  of  four  miles.  But  if  we  take  into  our  account 
the  vad  number  of  eminences  with  which  the  furface 
of  the  earth  abounds,  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of 
water  would  do  a  great  deal  more.  If,  therefore,  we 
attempt  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  fufficient  to 
deluge  the  earth,  we  mud  make  a  very  conliderable 
allowance  for  the  bulk  of  all  the  hills  on  its  furface. 

To  confider  this  matter,  however,  in  its  utmod  lati¬ 
tude  :  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  fuppofed,  by  the 
lated  computations,  to  contain  199)512,595  fquare 
miles.  To  overflow  this  furface  to  the  height  of  four 
miles,  is  required  a  parallelopiped  of  water  1 6  miles 
deep,  and  containing  49,878,148  fquare  miles  of  fur¬ 
face.  Now,  confidering  the  immenfe  thicknefs  of  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  it  can  by  no  means  be  improbable, 
that  this  whole  quantity  of  water  may  be  contained  in 
its  bowels,  without  the  neceffity  of  any  remarkable 
abyfs  or  huge  collection  of  water,  fuch  as  mod  of 
our  theorids  fuppofe  to  exid  in  the  centre.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  as  far  as  the  earth  has  been  dug,  it  hath 
been  found  not  dry,  but  moid  ;  nor  have  we  the  lead 
reafon  to  imagine,  that  it  is  not  at  lead  equally  moid 
all  the  way  down  to  the  centre.  How  moid  it  really 
is  cannot  be  known,  nor  the  quantity  of  water  requi¬ 
fite  to  impart  to  it  the  degree  of  moidure  it  has;  but 
wc  are  fare  it  mud  be  immenfe.  The  earth  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  near  8000  miles  in  diameter.  The  ocean 
is  of  an  unfathomable  depth;  but  there  is  no  reafon  for 
fuppoling  it  more  than  a  few  miles.  To  make  all  rea- 
fonable  allowances,  however,  we  diall  fuppofe  the 
whole  folid  matter  in  the  globe  to  be  only  equal  to  a 
cube  of  5000  miles  ;  and  even  on  this  fuppofition  we 
{hall  find,  that  all  the  waters  of  the  deluge  would 
not  be  half  fufficient  to  moiden  it.  The  above  men¬ 
tioned  parallelopiped  of  water  would  indeed  contain 
798,050,368  cubic  miles  of  that  duid ;  but  the  cube 
of  earth  containing  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  millions  of  cubic  miles,  it  is  evident  that 
the  quantity  affigned  for  the  deluge  would  fcarcc  be 
known  to  moiden  it.  It  could  have  indeed  no  more 
effeCI  this  way,  than  a  fingle  pound  of  water  could  have 
upon  150  times  its  bulk  of  dry  earth.  We  are  per- 
fuaded  therefore,  that  any  perfon  who  will  try  by  ex¬ 
periment  how  much  water  a  given  quantity  of  earth 
contains,  and  from  that  experiment  will  make  calcula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  mutt  be  abundantly 
fatisfied,  that  though  all  the  water  of  the  deluge  had 
been  thence  derived,  the  diminution  of  the  general  dore 
would,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  been  next  to 
nothing. 

2.  It  was  not  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  only 
that  the  waters  were  difeharged,  but  alfo  from  the  air ; 
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feems  to  occupy  an  immenfe  fpace  in  comparifon  of  for  we  are  affined  by  Mofes,  that  it  rained  40  days 
what  it  does  when  contained  in  a  cubical  veifel,  or  n.orW 

when  packed  together  in  a  cubical  form.  Suppofe 
we  wanted  to  overflow  a  room  1 6  feet  every  way,  or 
containing  256  fquare  feet,  with  water,  to  the  height 
of  one  foot,  it  may  be  nearly  done  by  a  cubical  veffel 
of  fix  feet  filled  with  water,  A  cube  of  eight  feet  will 


and  40  nights.  This  fource  of  the  deluvian  waters  hath 
been  conhdered  as  of  fmall  confequence  by  almod  every 
one  who  hath  treated  on  the  fubjeft.  The  general  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  this  matter  we  diall  tranferibe  from  the 
Univerfal  Hidory,  Vol.  I.  where  it  is  very  fully  exprefs- 
ed.  u  According  to  the  obfervations  made  of  the 
5  A  z  quantity 
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quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  ram,  the  rains  could  not 
afford  one  ocean,  nor  half  an  ocean,  and  would  be  a 
very  inconfiderable  part  of  what  was  neceffary  for  a 
deluge.  If  it  rained  40  days  and  40  nights  throughout 
the  whole  earth  at  once,  it  might  be  fufficient  to  lay 
all  the  lower  grounds  under  water,  but  it  would  iigni- 
fy  very  little  as  to  the  overflowing  of  the  mountains ; 
fo  that  it  has  been  faid,  that  if  the  deluge  had  been 
made  by  rains  only,  there  would  have  needed  not 
40  days,  but  40  years,  to  have  brought  it  to  pafs. 
And  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  atmofphere  condenfed  in¬ 
to  water,  it  would  not  all  have  been  fuflicient  for  this 
effect  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  rifen 
above  32  feet,  the  height  to  which  water  can  beraifed 
by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere :  for  the  weight  of 
the  whale  air,  when  condenfed  into  water,  can  be  no 
more  than  equal  to  its  weight  in  its  natural  flute,  and 
mult  become  no  lefs  than  800  times  denfer ;  for  that 
is  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  heaviefl 
air  and  that  of  water.” 

On  this  fubjeCl  we  muff  obferve,  that  there  is  a  very 
general  millake  with  regard  to  the  air,  fimilar  to  the 
above-mentioned  one  regarding  the  earth.  Becaufe  the 
earth  below  our  feet  appears  to  our  fenfes  firm  and  com- 
paCl,  therefore  the  vafl  quantity  of  water,  contained 
even  in  the  moft  folid  parts  of  it,  and  which  will  rea¬ 
dily  appear  on  proper  experiment,  is  overlooked,  and 
treated  as  a  non-entity.  In  like  manner,  becaufe  the 
air  does  not  always  deluge  with  exceflive  rains,  it  is 
alfo  imagined  that  it  contains  but  very  little  water. 
Becaufe  the  preffure  of  the  air  is  able  to  raife  only 
32  feet  of  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  is 
therefore  fuppofed  we  may  know  to  what  depth  the 
atmofphere  could  deluge  the  earth  if  it  was  to  let  fall 
the  whole  water  contained  in  it.  But  daily  obferva- 
tions  fhow,  that  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  hath 
not  the  leaft  connexion  with  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains.  Nay,  if  there  is  any  connection,  the  air 
feems  to  be  lightefl  when  it  contains  moft  water.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  long  Summer’s  drought,  for  inftance, 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  ftand  at  30  inches, 
or  little  more.  If  it  does  fo  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drought,  it  ought  to  afeend  continually  during  the  time 
the  dry  weather  continues  ;  becaufe  the  air  is  all  the 
while  abforbing  water  in  great  quantity  from  the  furface 
of  the  earth  and  fea.  This,  however,  is  known  to  be 
contrary  to  faCl.  At  fuch  times  the  mercury  does  not 
afeend,  but  remains  ftationary  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary",  when  the  drought  is  about  to  have  an 
end,  the  air,  while  it  yet  contains  the  whole  quantity 
of  water  it  abforbed,  and  hath  not  difeharged  one  Tingle 
drop,  becomes  fuddenly  lighter,  and  the  mercury  will 
perhaps  fink  an  inch  before  any  rain  falls.  The  moft 
furprifing  phenomenon,  however,  is  yet  to  come.  Af¬ 
ter  the  atmofphere  has  been  difeharging  for  a  number 
of  days  fucccffively  a  quantity  of  matter  800  times  hea¬ 
vier  than  itfelf,  inftead  of  being  lightened  by  the  dif- 
charge,  it  becomes  heaviery  nay  fpecifically  heavier, 
than  it  was  before.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  very  dry 
air,  provided  it  is  not  at  the  fame  time  very  hot,  is  al¬ 
ways  heavieft  ;  and  the  drieft  air  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  namely  Dr  Prieftley’s  dephlogiflicated  air, 
isconfiderablyheavier  than  the  airwe  commonly  breathe. 
For  thefe  reafons  we  think  the  quantity  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  whole  atmofphere  ought  to  be  conf.dered 


as  indefinite ,  efpecially  as  we  know  that  by  whatever  PeW.  fo 

agent  it  is  fufpended,  that  agent  mu  ft  counteract  the  ' - 

force  of  gravity,  otherwife  the  water  would  immediate¬ 
ly  defeend  ;  and  while  the  force  of  gravity  in  any  fub- 
ftance  is  counteracted,  that  fubilance  cannot  appear  to 
us  to  gravitate  at  all. 

3.  The  above  considerations  render  it  probable  at  leaft, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  quantity  of  water  fuflicient  to 
deluge  the  world,  provided  it  was  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  We  muft  next  confider  whether  there  is  any  na¬ 
tural  agent  powerful  enough  to  effectuate  this  purpofe. 

W e  fhall  take  the  phrafes  ufed  by  Mofes  in  their  moft 
obvious  fenfe.  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  open- 
itig.  of  all  the  paffages,  whether  fmall  or  great,  through 
which  the  fubterraneous  waters  poffibly  could  difehargs 
themfelves  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  opening  of 
the  windows  of  heaven  we  may  alfo  fuppofe  to  be  the 
pouring  out  the  water  contained  in  the  atmofphere 
thro’  thofe  inviiible  paffages  by  which  it  enters  in  fucli  a 
manner  as  totally  to  elude  every  one  of  our  fenfes,  as 
when  water  is  abforbed  by  the  air  in  evaporation.  As 
both  thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  opened  at  the  fame  time,, 
it  feems  from  thence  probable,  that  one  natural  agent 
was  employed  to  do  both.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the 
induftry  of  modern  inquirers  hath  difeovered  an  agent 
unknown  to  the  former  ages,  and  whofe  influence  is 
fo  great,  that  with  regard  to  this  world  it  may  be 
faid  to  have  a  kind  of  omnipotence .  The  agent  vve 
mean  is  e-e&ricity.,  It  is  certain,  that,  by  means  of 
it,  immenfe  quantities  of  water  can  be  raiftd  t®  a  great 
height  in  the  air.  .  This  is  proved  by  the  phenomena 
of  water- fpeuts.  Mr  Forfter  relates,  that  he  happen¬ 
ed  to  fee  one  break  very  near  him,  and  obferved  a  flafh 
of  lightning  proceed  from  it  at  the  moment  of  its 
breaking.  The  conclufion  from  this  is  obvious.  When 
the  eleCtric  matter  was  difeharged  from  the  water,  it 
could  no  longer  be  fupported  by  the  atmofphere,  but 
immediately  fell  down.  Though  water- fpouts  do  not 
often  appear  in  this  country,  yet  every  one  muft  have 
made  an  observation  Somewhat  fimilar  to  Mr  Forfter’s. 

In  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  rain,  after  every  flafh. 
of  lightning  or  difeharge  of  ele Cl ri city  from  the  clouds, 
the  rain  pours  down  with  increa fed  violence;  thusfhow- 
ing,  that  the  cloud,  having  parted  with  fo  much  of  its 
ele&ricity,  cannot  longer  be  fupported  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  but  muft  defeend  in  raiu.  It  is  not  indeed  yet 
diicovered  that  eleCtricity  is  the  caufe  of  the  fufpenfion 
of  water  in  the  atmofphere  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  eva¬ 
poration  is  promoted  by  eleClrifying  the  fluid  to  be 
evaporated*.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a poft-  *Sec£/;f 
bilityy  that  the  eleClric  fluid  contained  in  the  air  is  the  trkity  and 
agent  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fufpend  the  water E‘vaPoram 
which  rifes  in  vapour.  If  therefore  the  air  is  deprived"0*’ 
of  the  due  proportion  of  this  fluid,  it  is  evident  that  rain 
muft  fall  in  prodigious  quantities. 

Again,  we  are  allured  from  the  moft  undeniable  ob- 
fervations,  that  eledricity  is  able  to  fv/ell  up  water  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  This  we  can  make  it  do  even, 
in  our  trifling  experiments ;  and  much  more  muft  the 
whole  force  of  the  fluid  be  fuppofed  capable  of  doing  it, 
if  applied  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  any  others, 
i  he  agitation  of  the  fea  in  earthquakes  is  a  fufficient 
proof  of  tliisf .  It  is  certain,  that  at  thefe  times  there  + 
i$  a  difeharge  of  a  vaft  quantity  of  de&ric  matter  from  J  4 
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and  ES  foon  as  this  happens,  the  firft  men  were  in  propagating  their  kind  ts  evident  DcVge.  ( 
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the  earth  Into  the  air  . 

all  becomes  quiet  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

From  a  multitude  of  obfervationS  it  alfo  appears,  that 
there  is  at  all  times  a  paflage  of  ele&ric  matter  from 
the  atmofphere  into  the  earth,  and  vice  verfa  from  the 
earth  into  the  atmofphere.  There  is  therefore  no  ab- 
furditry  in  fuppofing  the  Deity  to  have  influenced 
the  a£rion  of  the  natural  powers  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  foi  40  days  and  nights  the  ekdtric  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmofphere  Ihould  defeend  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ; — if  indeed  there  is  occalion  for  fuppo- 
fing  any  fucli  immediate  influence  at  all,  fince  it  is  not 
impoflible  that  there  might  have  been,  from  foine  na¬ 
tural  caufe,  a  defeent  of  this  matter  from  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  for  that  time.  But  by  whatever  caufe  the  de¬ 
feent  was  occafioned,  the  confequence  would  be,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep ,  and  the  opening 
the  'windows  oj  heaven.  *T  lie  water  contained  in  the 
atmofphere  being  left  without  fupport,  would  defeend 
in  impetuous  rains;  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
thofe  from  which  fountains  originate,  and  thofe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  folid  earth  itfcl f,  would  rife  from  the  very 
centre,  and  meet  the  waters  which  de  fee  ruled  from 
above.  Thus  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
deep,  and  the  opening  the  windows  of  heaven,  would 
accompany  each  other,  as  Mofes  tells  us  they  a&ually 
did  ;  for,  according  to  him,  both  happened  on  the 
fame  day. 

In  this  manner  the  flood  would  come  on  quietly 
and  gradually,  without  that  violence  to  the  globe  which 
Burnet,  Whifton,  and  other  theories,  are  obliged  to 
fuppofe.  The  abatement  of  the  waters  would  enfue 
on  the  afeent  of  the  ele&ric  fluid  to  where  it  was  be- 


from  hence,  that  Noah  was  but  the  ninth  in  a  lineaL 
defeent  from  Adam.  They  are  quite  wide  of  the 
truth,  therefore,  who  think  mankind  to  have  fpread 
over  all  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Noah,  who  perhaps 
at  that  time  had  not  extended  themfelves  beyond  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  :  but  no  reafon* 
obligetli  us  to  evtend  the  inundation  of  the  deluge  be¬ 
yond  thofe  bounds  which  were  inhabited ;  yea,  it  is 
altogether  abfurd  to  aver,  that  the  effect  of  a  punifli- 
ment  inflicted  upon  mankind  only,  fliould  extend  to- 
thofe  places  where  no  men  lived.  Although  we  fliould 
therefore  believe  that  part  of  the  earth  only  to  have 
been  overflowed  by  the  waters  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
terreftrial  globe,  the  deluge  will  neverthelefs  be  univer- 
filf  (ecumenical,  fince  the  deflru&ion  was  univerfal,  and 
overwhelmed  the  whole  habitable  world.”  .  3,1? 

Another  fclieme  of  a  partial  deluge  is  published  by  Coetlc- 
Mr  Coetlogon  in  his  Univerfal  Hi  Rory  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  under  the  article  Antediluvians .  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  formed  with  a  dtTign  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  belief  of  a  deluge  to  the  opinions  of  the  free¬ 
thinkers,  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  accounts, 
as  he  tells  us  that  they  are  willing  to  allow  it.-  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  author,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth  be¬ 
ing  placed  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Tigris,  thofe  rivers  may  have  overflowed 
their  banks  all  of  a  hidden,  and  furprifed  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  inhabitants  not  yet  accuftomed  to  fuch  foil  of  vifits,. 
and  drowned  part  of  them  (and  if  really  dtfigned  as  a 
punifhment),  fuch  as  were  more  guilty.  That  fome  of 
the  animals,  particularly  the  more  (loth fill,  and  con- 


fore.  The  atmofphere  would  then  abforb  the  water  fequently  not  fo  apprehenfive  of  danger  or  fo  ready 
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113  formerly;  that  which  had  afeended  through  the 
tartli  would  again  fubfide  ;  and  thus  every  thing  would 
return  to  its  priftine  Rate. 

III.  Having  thus  (hown  in  what  manner  it  is  poflible 
that  an  univerfal  deluge  might  take  place  by  means  of 
the  natural  agents  known  to  us  at  prefent,  we  (hall 
next  confider  fome  more  of  the  evidences  that  fuch  an 
event  actually  did  happen,  and  that  the  deluge  was 
univerfal.  The  proof  here  is  fo  flrong  from  the  tra¬ 
ditions  prevalent  among  almoft  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  already  fo 
amply  treated,  tluit  no  farther  objection  could  be 
made  to  the  Mofaic  account,  were  it  not  that  the 
necejfty  of  an  univerfal  deluge  is  denied  by  fome,  who 
contend  that  all  the  deluges  mentioned  in  hiftorv  or 
recorded  by  tradition  were  only  partial,  and  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fwelling  of  rivers  or  other  ac¬ 
cidental  caufes.  Many  indeed,  even  of  thofe  who 
profefs  to  believe  the  Mofaic  account,  have  thought 
that  the  deluge  was  not  univerfal;  or,  though  it 
might  be  univerfal  with  refpe£t  to  mankind,  that  it 
was  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  earth  itfelf.  The  learn- 
s  ed  Ifaac  Vofllus  was  of  this  opinion,  though  his  rea- 
of  fons  feem  principally  to  have  been  that  he  could  not 
de-  conceive  howr  an  univerfal  deluge  could  happen.  “  To 
effeft  this  (fays  he.)  many  miracles  mu  ft  have  concur¬ 
red  ;  but  God  works  no  miracles  in  vain.  What  need 
was  there  to  drown  thofe  lands  where  no  men  lived,  or 
are  yet  to  be  found  ?  ’Tis  a  foolifh  thing  to  think  that 
mankind  had  multiplied  fo  much  before  the  flood  as  to 
have  ov  erfpread  all  the  earth.  Kow  flow  and  fluggifh 


to  take  to  flight  to  avoid  it,  might  have  been  involved 
in  the  fame  calamity,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  volatiles 
which  being  deprived  of  food  by  the  earth's  being  co¬ 
vered  with  water,  might  have  periflied  ;  particularly 
thofe  who,  by  the  too  great  weaknefs  of  their  wings 
to  fupport  their  bodies,  were  not  proper  for  a  long, 
flight.  As  for  others  who  had  thefe  advantages  above 
the  red,  they  would  no  doubt  take  care  of  their  own 
prefervation  by  flying  to  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which 
their  natural  inftinft  could  fhow  them  free  from  the 
inundation.  .  .  3* 

A  third  fchenae  of  a  partial  deluge  is  given  by  the  Bifhop  Sti Si- 
learned  bifliop  Stillingfleet  in  liis  Ongines  Sacra.  “  3'’ 

cannot  (fays  he)  fee  any  urgent  necefiity  from  the 
feripture  to  affert,  that  the  flood  did  fpread  itfelf  all 
over  the  furface  of  the  earth.  That  all  mankind 
(tliofe  in  the  ark  excepted)  were  deftvoyed  by  it,  is 
mod  certain  according  to  the  feriptures.  When  the 
Lord  fa  id,  that  he  would  deitroy  man  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  it  could  not  be  any  particular  deluge  of 
fo  fmall  a  country  a*3  jPaldtine,  as  fome  have  ridlcu- 
loufly  imagined  ;  for  we  find  an  univerfal  corruption 
in  the  earth  mentioned  as  the  caufe ;  an  univerfal 
threatening  upon  all  men  for  this  caufe  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  an  univerfal  deftruction  exprefled  as  the  effe&> 
of  this  flood.  So  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  floods 
was  univerfal  with  regard  to  mankind  ;  but  from 
thence  follows  no  neceffity  at  all  of  aflerting  the  uni- 
verfality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the.  earth,  unlefs  it  be 
fuificiently  proved  that  the  whole  earth  was  peopled* 
before  the  flood,  whichl  defpair  of  ever  feeing  proved* 

2_  “  and 
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there  be  to  extend  the  flood  be-  determined,  as  no  traveller  of  any  credit  pretends  to 


33.  1 
A  partial 


D 

and  what  reafon  can 
yond  the  occafion  of  it,  which  was  the  corruption  of 
mankind? — The  only  probability  then  of  afferting 
the  univcrfality  of  the  flood,  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  is  from  the  deftrution  of  all  living  creatures,  to¬ 
gether  with  man.  Now  though  men  might  not  have 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  whole  furfaceof  the  earth, 
yet  beads  and  creeping  things  might,  which  were  all 
dedroyed  with  the  flood  ;  for  it  is  faid,  ‘  that  all  flefh 
died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.’  To  what  end  fhould 
there  be  not  only  a  note  of  univerfality  added,  but 
fuch  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
"beads,  creeping  things  and  fowls,  if  they  were  not  all 
dedroyed  ?  To  this  I  anfwer  ;  I  grant  that,  as  far  as 
the  flood  extended,  all  thefe  were  dedroyed :  but  I 
fee  no  reafon  to  extend  the  dedrntion  of  thefe  beyond 
that  compafs  and  fpace  of  the  earth  where  men  inha¬ 
bited,  becaufe  the  punifhinent  upon  the  beads  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by,  and  could  not  but  be  concomitant  with,  the 
definition  of  man;  but  (the  occafion  of  the  deluge 
being  the  fin  of  man,  who  was  puniOied  in  the  beads 
that  were  dedroyed  for  his  fake,  as  well  as  in  himfelf) 
where  the  occafion  was  not,  as  where  there  were  ani¬ 
mals  and  no  men,  there  feems  no  necefiity  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  flood  thither. — But  to  what  end,  will  it  there¬ 
fore  be  replied,  did  God  command  Noah,  with  fo 
much  care,  to  take  all  kinds  of  birds,  beads,  and  creep¬ 
ing  things,  into  the  ark  with  him,  if  all  thofe  living 
creatures  were  not  dedroyed  by  the  flood  ?  I  anfwer, 
becaufe  all  thofe  things  were  dedroyed  wherever  the 
flood  was.  Suppofe  then  the  whole  continent  of  Ada 
was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  is  as  much  as  in 
reafon  we  may  fuppofe  ;  I  fay,  all  the  living  creatures 
in  that  continent  were  dedroyed  ;  or  if  we  may  fup- 
pofe  it  to  have  extended  over  our  whole  continent  of 
the  ancient  known  world,  what  reafon  would  there 
be,  that  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  globe,  which  vve  fup- 
pofe  to  be  unpeopled  then,  all  the  living  creatuies 
lnould  there  be  dedroyed,  becaufe  men  had  finned  in 
this  ?  and  would  there  not  have  been  on  this  fuppo- 
fition  a  fufficient  reafon  to  preferve  living  creatures  in 
the  ark  for  future  propagation,”  &c.? 

Thus  we  have  the  drength  of  all  the  arguments 
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deluge  pro-  that  have  been  offered  in  fupport  of  a  partial  deluge, 
impoflible  an(*  may  ke  fummed  up  in  the  three  follow 


ing  articles,  1.  The  impoffibility,  in  a  natural  way, 
of  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  water  neceflary  to 
overflow  the  whole  world  ;  2.  The  fmall  number  of 
mankind  fuppofed  at  that  time  to  have  exided  on 
the  earth  ;  and,  3.  The  inutility  of  an  univerfal  de¬ 
luge,  when  the  divine  purpofes  could  have  been  equal¬ 
ly  well  anfwered  by  a  partial  one.  But  to  all  this 
we  may  make  one  general  anfwer,  that  a  partial  deluge 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  impoffible.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  the  waters  could  accumulate  upon  any 
country  without  going  eff  to  the  fea,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  retained  its  ufual  level  ;  neither  can  we  fuppofe 
any  part  of  the  fea  to  remain  above  the  level  of  the 
red.  On  the  fuppofition  of  bifhop  Stillingfleet  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  deluge  exended  over  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  Ada,  we  know  that  it  mud  have  covered  the 
high  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  reded  ; 
Caucafus,  Taurus,  & c.  The  height  of  Ararat  is  in- 


have  afeended  to  its  top  ;  but  from  the  didance  at  - v— * 

which  it  is  feen,  we  can  fcarce  look  upon  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  mod  celebrated  mountains  of  the  old 
continent*.  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  that  fome  part*  See/b 
of  Caucafus  is  higher  ;  and  fuppodng  >each  of  thefe  to™/.  ^ 

be  only  a  mile  and  an  half  in  height,  the  fea  all  round 
the  globe  mull  have  been  raifed  to  the  fame  height ; 
and  therefore  all  that  could  remain  of  dry  ground  as 
a  flielter  to  animals  of  any  kind,  mud  have  been  the  un¬ 
inhabitable  tops  of  fome  high  mountains  fcattered  at 
immenfe  didances  from  one  another.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  with  equal  -  reafon  fuppofe,  that  thefe  were  in 
like  manner  covered,  and  that  no  living  creature 
whatever  could  find  fhelter  even  for  a  moment :  and 
it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  charater  of  the 
Deity  to  believe,  that  he  would  at  once  dedroy  ani¬ 
mal  life  by  fuffocation  in  water,  rather  than  allow 
numbers  of  them  to  colled  themfelves  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  to  perifli  with  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  be- 
fides  very  improbable,  that  any  creature,  whether  bird 
or  bead,  could  fudain  a  continued  rain  of  40  days  and 
40  nights,  even  without  fuppoilng  them  to  have  been 
abfolutely  immerfed  in  water. 

This  confideration  alone  is  fufficient  to  fhow,  that 
if  there  was  a  deluge  at  all,  it  mud  have  been  univerfal 
with  regard  to  the  world  as  well  as  the  human  race  ; 
and  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  deluge  by  natural  means 
has  already  been  evinced.  Under  the  article  Antedi¬ 
luvians  it  is  diown,  that,  according  to  the  mod  mo¬ 
derate  computations,  the  world  mud  have  been  vadly 
more  full  of  people  than  at  prefent.  The  lead  calcu¬ 
lation  there  made  indeed  feems  incredible  ;  lince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  it,  the  world  mud  have  contained  upwards 
of  68,719  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  are  at  prefent 
to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  of  China,  the 'mod  po¬ 
pulous  country  in  the  world  :  but  China  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  w'orH 
than  this.  The  violences  exercifed  by  mankind  upon 
one  another,  have  always  been  the  means  of  thinning 
their  numbers,  and  preventing  the  earth  from  being 
overdocked  with  inhabitants  ;  and  the  drong  expref- 
fion  in  Scripture,  that  the  “  earth  was  filled  with  vio¬ 
lence, ^  fhows  that  it  mud  have  gone  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  height.  But  though  this  violence  mud  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  thinned  the  old  world  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
mud  likewife  have  difperfed  fome  of  them  into  didant 
regions.  There  is  therefore  no  reafon  for  fuppofing, 
that  before  the  flood  the  human  race  were  not  driven 
into  the  remoted  regions  of  the  habitable  w^orld,  or 
that  America  was  deititute  of  inhabitants  then  more 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  At  any  rate,  the  fchemes  of 
Voflius  and  Coetlogon,  who  would  confine  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  to  a  fmall  part  of  Afia,  mud  appear 
evidently  futile  and  erroneous  in  the  highed  degree. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  dotrine  of  obiediont 
an  uni  verfal  deluge  from  the  date  of  the  continent  of  from  fome 
America,  and  the  number  of  animals  peculiar  to  thatfieciesof 
and  other  countries,  which  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  ?nimals 
travel  to  fuch  a  didance  either  to  or  from  the  ark  ofl'^^tain^ 
Noah.  On  this,  fubjet  Bilhop  Stillingfleet  obferves,  countries, 
that  the  fuppofition  of  animals  being  propagated  much 
farther  in  the  world  than  mankind  before  the  flood, 
feems  very  probable,  “  becaufe  the  produ&ion  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  parallel  in  Genefis  with  that  of  fifhes,  and  both 
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of  them  different  from  man.  For  God  faith,  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  every  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  viz.  fifli  and  fowl:  And  accordingly  it  is  faid,  that 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  every  living  crea¬ 
ture  after  their  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind. 
Accordingly,  in  the  production  of  beafls,  we  read, 

*  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind,  cattle,  and  every  creeping  thing,  and  bead 
of  the  earth,  after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  lb.’  But  in 
the  production  of  man  it  is  faid,  4  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  and  after  our  likenefs.’  From  hence  I 
obferve  this  difference  between  the  formation  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  of  man,  that  in  one  God  gave  a  prolific 
power  to  the  earth  and  waters  for  the  production  of 
the  feveral  living  creatures  which  came  from  them,  fo 
that  the  feminal  principles  of  them  were  contained  in 
the  matter  out  of  which  they  were  produced  ;  which 
was  otherwife  in  man,  who  was  made  by  a  peculiar 
hand  of  the  great  Creator  himfelf,  who  thence  is  faid 
to  have  formed  man  out  of  the  dull  of  the  ground. 

“  If  now  this  fuppofition  be  embraced,  by  it  we 
prefently  clear  ourfelves  of  many  difficulties  concern¬ 
ing  the  propagation  of  animals  in  the  world,  and  their 
confervation  in  the  ark  ;  as  how  the  unknown  kind  of 
ferpents  in  Brazil,  the  flow-bellied  creature  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  all  thofe  flrange  fpecies  of  animals  feen  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  fhould  either  come  into  the  ark  of 
Noah,  or  be  conveyed  out  of  it  into  thofe  countries 
which  are  divided  by  fo  vaft  an  ocean  on  one  fide,  and 
at  leaft  fo  large  a  traCl  of  land  on  the  other.  Befides, 
fome  kind  of  animals  cannot  live  out  of  the  climate 
wherein  they  are;  and  there  are  many  forts  of  animals 
difeovered  in  America  and  the  adjoining  iflands,  which 
have  left  no  remainders  of  themfelves  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world.  And  it  feems  very  ftrange,  that  thefe  fhould 
propagate  into  thofe  parts  of  the  world  from  the  place 
of  the  flood,  and  leave  none  at  all  of  their  number  behind 
them  in  thefe  parts  whence  they  were  propagated.” 

To  this  Mr  Cockburn,  in  his  treatife  on  the  deluge, 
replies,  i.  That  as  it  plcafed  God  to  create  only  one  man 
and  one  woman  at  the  beginning,  and  their  pofterity 
were  fufficient  to  overfpread  the  earth,  it  might  well  be 
fuppofed  to  be  furnifhed  with  animals  from  an  original 
pair  of  each.  2.  On  the  fuppofition  of  many  pairs  of 
brute  animals  having  been  created  originally,  they  muft, 
when  the  human  race  were  few  in  number,  have  multi¬ 
plied  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  world  uninhabi¬ 
table.  In  conftrmation  of  this,  he  informs  us  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Indian  miffionaries,  that  in  the  kingdom 
of  Champua  in  the  Indies,  the  river  called  by  the  natives 
Ttnacoreu ,  but  by  the  Portuguefe  Varella ,  goes  up  8o 
leagues  into  the  country  to  a  mountain  called  Mor.ca- 
hr9  above  which  it  is  much  broader,  but  not  fo  deep 
by  far ;  there  being  banks  of  fand  in  fome  places,  and 
lands  overflowed  with  water,  where  there  are  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  fowls  that  cover  all  the  country  ;  info- 
much,  that  by  reafon  of  them  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Chintalcuhos  had  for  40  years  been  defolate,  though 
it  was  eight  days  journey  in  length  ;  which,  at  30 
miles  a-day,  made  it  240  miles  long.  After  paffing 
this  country,  another  was  met  with  more  wild,  and 
full  of  great  rocks ;  where  there  were  a  vaft  number  of 
animals  yet  worfe  than  the  fowls,  as  elephants,  rhino- 
cerofes,  lions,  bears,  buffaloes,  and  other  beafts  in  fuch 
multitudes,  that  whatever  men  cultivated  for  the  fup- 
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port  of  life  w  as  fpoiled  or  deftroyed  by  them,  nor  was  Deluge-, 
it  poffible  for  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  it.  ^ 

The  tile  of  France  may  be  faid  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  rats.  They  come  down  from  the  mountains  like 
an  army,  creep  up  the  fteepeft  rocks,  march  into  the 
fiat  country,  affemble  in  the  marihy  grounds,  and 
bring  defolation  ever-y  where,  efpecialiy  in  the  night* 

Men  can  fcarce  fleep  for  them,  and  are  obliged  to  roll 
themfelves  in  filch  things  as  may  beft  fecure  them  from 
their  bitings.  It  was  the  fame  in  the  tile  of  Bourbon, 
which  was  as  much  infefted  with  them  at  firft,  till  it 
became  more  fully  peopled.  “We  have  good  rea¬ 
fon  therefore  (fays  Mr  Cockburn)  to  conclude,  that 
there  was  but  one  pair  of  animals  created  at  firft,  that 
they  might  not  incrcafe  too  fall  for  mankind  ;  and 
though  they  would  multiply  much  more,  and  increafe 
fafter  than  men  could  do,  they  had  room  to  fpread 
themfelves  for  a  long  time  without  much  annoyance 
to  man;  and  as  men  increafed  in  number  and  extended 
their  habitations,  they  would  be  able  to  drive  them 
further  off,  or  defend  themfelves  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions/’  The  fame  mode  of  reafoning  is  by  our  author 
made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  aquatic  animals.  The 
multitude  of  thefe  indeed,  however  great,  could  be  no 
detriment  to  man  who  lived  on  land  ;  but  if  we  con- 
fider  how  large  and  numerous  a  fpawn  fi flies  call  at 
once,  and  in  how  fhort  a  time  they  multiply  to  im- 
menfe  numbers,  lie  thinks  it  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  only  one  pair  was  created  at  once  ;  and  that  the 
command  to  the  waters  to  bring  forth  abundantly  both 
fifh  and  fowl,  related  only  to  the  variety  of  fpecies,  not 
to  a  number  of  each.  37 

3.  Though  at  the  reffotation  of  the  world  it  was  to  Vaft  in- 
be  repeopled  by  fix  perfons  inftead  of  two,  and  though  ^^animalr 
at  the  fame  time  auimal  food  was  given  to  man,  yet  creatiom 
Noah  was  commanded  only  to  take  a  fingie  pair  of 

each  of  the  animals,  clean  beafts,  which  are  but  a  few  in 
number,  only  excepted.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that 
notwithftanding  this  fcanty  fupply  of  animals,  they 
had  increafed  fo  much  by  the  time  of  Nimrod,  that  it 
then  became  neceflary  to  hunt  and  deftroy  them  ;  and 
Nimrod  was  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  fltill 
in  that  neceffary  employment.  “  So  numerous  (adds 
he)  were  the  animals  befoie  the  flood,  though  but 
two  of  a  kind  were  created,  that  Dr  Woodward,  from 
the  remains  of  that  earth,  as  well  the  animal  as  vegetable 
productions  of  it  (till  preferred,  concludes,  that  4  at 
the  time  the  deluge  came,  the  earth  was  fo  loaded 
with  herbage,  and  fo  thronged  with  animals,  that  fucti 
an  expedient  was  even  wanting  to  cafe  it  of  the  bur¬ 
den,  and  to  make  room  for  a  new  fueceffion  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions.” 

4.  Mr  Cockburn  is  of  opinion,  that  America  muft  Gf  the 

have  been  peopled  before  the  flood,  as  the  old  conti-  peopling  of 
nent  could  not  be  fuppofed  able  to  hold  the  number 
inhabitants.  #  #  tionof^nti 

5.  With  regard  to  the  main  difficulty,  viz.  how  mals  to  it, 
the  animals  peculiar  to  different  countries  could  travel 

to  fuch  diftances  to  and  from- the  ark,  Mr  Cockburn 
replies,  that  America,  which  Biftiop  Stillingfleet  chief¬ 
ly  infills  upon,  has  nothing  peculiar  to  it,  but  what 
may  equally  well  be  urged  both  with  refpeCl  to  Afia 
and  Africa  ;  each  of  them  having  animals  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  It  is  alfo  poffible,  that  there  might  for¬ 
merly  be  a  more  cafy  communication  between  the 
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Deluge.  Afiatic  and  American  continents  than  there  is  now. 
See  the  article  America,  n°  xoi  — 113. 

Our  author  likewife  obferves,  that  though  the  ark 
relied  on  mount  Ararat,  yet  we  are  not  told  where  it 
was  built,  which  might  be  far  enough  from  the  place 
where  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  fo  that  thofe  animals 
which  are  peculiar  to  America  might  not  have  fo  far 
to  travel  to  the  ark  as  is  commonly  imagined.  This 
argument,  however,  feems  to  be  very  inconclufive  ; 
for  though  we  fh©uld  fuppofe  the  ark  to  have  been 
conftru&ed  in  America  itfelf,  the  animals  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  would  have  had  as  far  to  travel  from  thence  to 
America,  as  the  American  animals  from  their  own 
country  to  Mefopotamia,  according  to  the  common 
opinion.  But  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  Noah  lived 
and  the  ark  was  built,  it  was  at  God's  command  that 
the  feveral  kinds  of  animals  came  thither  in  order  to 
their  prefervation  ;  and  his  command  could  bring 
them  from  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  earth  during  the 
120  years  that  the  world  lay  under  condemnation. 
Though  after  all,  none  of  the  animals  might  have  very 
far  to  travel  to  the  ark  ;  for  if  only  one  pair  of  each 
kind  was  created  at  firli,  and  all  of  thefe  iu  or  near 
one  place,  lince  they  were  all  brought  before  Adam, 
and  received  names  from  him,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in 
fuppofing  that  fome  of  every  kind  might  remain  in  the 
country  where  they  were  firli  produced,  from  whence 
Noah’s  habitation  might  not  be  very  didant.  Neither 
can  any  obje&ion  be  brought  from  the  extinction  of 
fome  fpecics  of  animals  in  certain  countries  of  the 
world,  lince  they  might  have  beeu  hunted  and  de- 
ftroyed  either  by  the  human  race  or  by  other  creatures. 
Thus  it  is  faid,  that  there  are  now  few  or  no  deer  in 
Switzerland,  though  formeily  there  were  a  great  many 
when  it  was  full  of  woods.  In  Britain  alfo  there  are 
no  wolves  now  to  be  found,  though  the  ifland  was  in- 
fdled  with  them  in  former  times. 

Of  ihe  tub-  1 11  confidering  the  fubjecl  of  the  deluge,  among  other 

Licence  of  quedions  which  occur,  one  is,  by  what  means  were  the 
'carnivorous  ravenous  animals,  which  feed  only  upon  fiefh,  fup- 
animal*  in  p0rtecj  in  the  ark  ?  For  this  fome  -authors  have  fup- 
£he  aik.  p0fec[5  that  Noah,  befides  thofe  animals  w  hom  he  took 
into  the  ark  for  prefervation,  took  likewife  a  great 
number  for  /laughter.  For  this  purpofe  bifhop  Wil¬ 
kins  has  allowed  no  fewer  than  1825  fheep,  though 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  there  -were  no  carnivorous 
animals  before  the  flood  ;  and  this  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Mr  Cockburn.  The  idea  indeed  of  fiaugh- 
teriog  a  number  of  harmlefs  animals  to  fatisfy  a  few 
vile  rapacious  ones,  and  that  too  in  a  place  defigned 
for  the  common  afylum  of  the  animal  creation,  feems 
'in confident  with  that  fcheme  of  mercy  difplayed  in 
the  whole  tranfa&ion.  It  is  by  much  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  fuppofition  then,  that  though  fome  animals  had 
been  accultomed  to  live  on  fiefh  in  their  natural 
/late,  they  could  neverthelefs  fubfill  upon  vegetable 
food.  This  feems  the  more  probable,  as  fome  animals 
naturally  carnivorous,  particularly  dogs  and  cats,  may 
be  fupported  in  their  domeftic  Hate  by  vegetable  food 
alone.  If  we  extend  this  to  the  whole  canine  and  fe¬ 
line  genera,  we  fhall  take  in  the  moil  of  the  bealls  of 
prey  ;  as  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  panthers,  wolves, 
foxes,  hyaenas,  &c.  Bears  are  well  known  fometimes 
to  feed  on  berries;  fnakes  w  ill  eat  bread  and  milk;  and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  even  the  mod  car- 
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nivorous  birds  could  not  be  kept  alive  by  gtain  or  o-  Deluge.  I 
ther  vegetable  food.  By  thus  excluding  fuch  a  num-  f 

ber  of  ufelefs  animals,  a  very  con fiderable  fpace  will  40 
be  allowed  for  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  ark,  the 
wrant  of  which  feems  to  be  the  mod  inexplicable  dif-  culation^f 
ficulty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  prefent  conditution  air  the 
of  things.  It  feems  indeed  to  be  certain,  that  no  e-  dif. 
qua!  number  of  animals  could  fubfid  for  a  twelvemonth  icu 
in  an  equal  fpace  fo  clofely  fhut  up  as  they  were. 

The  ark,  it  is  true,  contained  near  two  millions  of 
cubic  feet ;  but  confidering  the  number  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  the  great  fpace  neceffary  for  the  food 
with  which  they  were  to  be  fupplied,  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  pollution  of  the  air  by  their  dung  and  filth 
as  well  as  the  effluvia  from  their  bodies,  there 
feems  little  probability  that  even  fuch  a  vad  bulk  of 
air  could  fuifice  for  any  length  of  time.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  will  appear  the  greater,  when  we  confider  that 
any  ventilation  was  impoffible,  as  this  could  not  have 
been  done  without  opening  b*th  the  door  and  win¬ 
dow;  and  the  former,  we  are  certain,  was  not  opened 
until  the  time  that  the  command  was  given  to  come 
forth  out  of  the  ark.  Neither  is  there  the  (mailed 
probability,  that  the  opening  of  a  fingle  window  could 
renew  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit  for 
breathing  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ark. 

In  this  particular  therefore,  we  mud  have  recourfe  to 
the  immediate  interpofition  of  Divine  power,  and  iup- 
pofe  that  the  air  was  miraculoufly  prefer  ved  of  a  dif¬ 
fident  degree  of  purity,  as  the  garments  of  the  lirae- 
lites  were  prefer  ved  from  turning  old,  and  their  feet 
from  being  affedled  by  the  journey  through  the  defert 
■in  which  they  wandered  fo  long. — Many  other  quel- 
tions  concerning  the  economy  of  the  ark  might  be 
propofed;  as,  how  they  fupplied  themfelves  with  wa¬ 
ter  l  in  what  manner  they  could  ufe  fire  for  the  dref- 
ling  of  their  vi&uals?  & c.  But  as  every  anfwer  to  thefe 
mud  be  founded  wholly  upon  conjecture,  and  none 
can  pretend  that  there  was  a  natural  impoflibility  of 
effecting  any  of  thefe  things,  we  forbear  to  infid  far¬ 
ther  upon  them.  The  cafe,  however,  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  with  refpeCt  to  the  air  neceffary  for  fudaining  a- 
nimal  life :  tor  here  there  is  a  plain  impoflibility  in  a 
natural  way  ;  nay,  we  may  even  doubt  whether  the 
general  mafs  of  atmofpliere,  after  being  deprived  of  its 
cleCtric  matter,  or  otherwise  altered  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  let  fall  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  water  it  contain¬ 
ed,  was  fit  for  the  fupport  of  animal  life;  fo  that  a 
miracle  would  have  been  neceffary  at  any  rate.  To 
this  indeed  it  may  be  replied,  that  on  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fiition,  men  and  other  animals  would  have  been  de- 
droyed,  not  by  the  flood,  but  by  the  vitiated  air  they 
breathed.  But,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  any  living  creature  could  refid  the  vio¬ 
lent  rain  which  took  place,  and  which  would  foon 
drive  the  birds  from  their  fhelter,  as  the  waters  begin¬ 
ning  to  overflow  the  ground  would  foon  expel  the  hu¬ 
man  race  from  their  houfes  ;  and  it  would  not  he  till 
the  end  of  the  40  days  and  40  nights  that  the  air 
could  be  at  its  word  date,  long  before  which  time  all 
animal  life  would  be  extindt.  ^ 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article 'with  confidering  fome  Change*  1 
of  the  alterations  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  riuch  ha| 
place  in  the  world  in  confequence  of  the  deluge.  One  ’’ 

of  thefe  is  the  much  greater  quantity  of  water  on  the..qUeDC<  ofl 
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prefent  tlian  on  the  old  world.  Dr  Keil  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  prefent  extent  of  the 
furface  of  the  waters  Is  neceffary  to  raife  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  vapours  as  may  fupply  the  furface  of  the  eart  1 
with  rain  and  with  fprings.  In  anfwcr  to  this,  it  is 
faid,  that  it  may.  jultly  be  questioned  whether  all  ipnngs 
are  derived  from  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun  s  heat, 
and,  z.  Whether  the  primitive  earth  Hood  in  need  ot 
fuch  a  quantity  of  rain  to  render  it  fertile  as  the  pre¬ 
fent  ?  Dr  Woodward  gives  the  following  reafon  tor 
fuppofing  the  antediluvian  feas  to  have  been  nearly  of 
the  fame  extent  with  thofe  at  prefent,  viz.  that  “  the 
fpoils  of  the  fea,  the  (hells  and  other  marine  bodies, 
are  left  in  fuch  prodigious  numbers,  and  in  heaps  upon 
heaps  in  the  earth,  befides  thofe  which  have  long  fmee 
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ndeed  coral ;  fome  by  an  accumulation  of Tea-weeds  and  other 
matters  floating  on  the  furface  o.  the  ocean,  and  do- 
tained  upon  fund- banks  oi  funk  rocks  ;  while  not  a 
few  of  thofe  near  the  great  continents  owe  their  origin 
to  the  quantities  of  mud  brought  down  by  t  e  great 
rivers  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean.  l,“ 
thentic  hi  ft  or  y  fcarce  affords  ail  inftance  of  an  lilan 
formed  by  the  breaking  off  a  piece  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  though  it  does  many  of  iflands  being  joined  to 
continents  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  caufes  jail 

mentioned.  .  ,  ,  , 

The  inferior  fertility  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  is 
much  infilled  upon  by  the  fame  author,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons  :  “  l .  The  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  and 
his  pofterity  ;  which  he  thinks  is  an  indication  of  great- 
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heaps  in  the  earth,  befides  thofe  which  have  long  lu  ce  ™ P £  the  nd  than  formerly. 

peHlhed,  that  they  could  not  have  been  left  in  fuch  « ^barrenneu  in  *  Noah  with 

Quantities  had  not  the  feas  occupied  much  the  fame  Saviour  compares  tne  u  >_  _  0„.,_  5a  r.,;, 
{pace  as  they  do  now.”  This  argument, _  however,  is 
thought  by  Mr  Cockburn  to  be  alfo  inconclulive  : 

“  For  (fays  he)  I.  Animal  food,  whether  fob  or  flelh, 
was  not  ufed  by  mankind  before  the  deluge  :  but, 

2.  Suppofe  it  had,  yet  for  the  firft  500  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mankind  was  but  fmall,  and  likely  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  fea  ;  fo  that  the  increafe  of  all  kinds  and  even 


2.  Our 

Saviour  compares  the'  days  of  Noah  with  thofe  of 
Lot ;  and  as  the  country  about  Sodom  is  laid  to  have 
been  exceedingly  fertile  like  the  garden  of  the  Lor,!, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  antediluvian  world  mutt  have 
been  very  fertile  alfo.  3.  As  (according  to  Dr  Wood¬ 
ward)  the  firft  earth  brought  forth  all  manner  ot 
plants  of  itfelf  without  any  labour  or  culture  of  man, 
and  even  before  there  was  a  man  to  till  the  ground, 
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of  filh  during  fo  long  a  time  muft  have  been  prodigi¬ 
ous.  We  need  not  be  furprifed,  then,  at  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  the  exuvia:  of  marine  animals  left  on  the 
earth  by  the  deluge.  But  the  reafon  he  brings  to 
prove  that  the  feveral  continents  of  the  world  were 
encompaffed  by  feas  as  they  are  nPv,  viz.  that  as 
there  are  different  forts  of  fifties  in  the  different  feas 
of  the  world,  fo  the  exuviie  of  the  fame  kind  are  ge¬ 
nerally  found  upon  contiguous  lands,  does  not  always 
hold,  fince  there  are  fome  (hells  found  in  the  continent 
which  are  ftrangers  to  the  parts  of  the  fea  conteimi- 
noiis  to  thefe  continents.  That  the  feas  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  earth  are  vaftly  more  extended,  and  confequently 
the  dry  land  fo  much  lefs  in  proportion,  may  likewile 
be  inferred  from  the  great  multitude  of  iflands  that 
lie  near  the  fliores  of  the  greater  continents,  if  it  be 
true  what  fome  allege,  that  they  are  parts  broken  oft 
by  the  deluge  from  the  main  land,  which  before  that 
reached  to  and  beyond  them.  And  though  iflands  are 
thought  to  be  rarely  found  in  the  great  ocean,  yet 
there  have  of  late  been  found  in  the  midft  of  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean  vaft  tlufters  of  iflands,  Seed’ 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied,  That  the  Mofaic 
account  fays  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  feas  ei¬ 
ther  before  or  after  the  flood  ;  but  Amply  tells  us, 
that  the  waters  were  poured  out  upon  the  furface  ot 
the  earth  from  the  windows  of  heaven  and  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  deep,  and  that  as  the  flood  decreased  the 
waters  returned  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  It  part 
of  them  returned,  we  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  fup- 
■pofe  that  the  whole  did- not  do  fo  likewife.  lhat  the 
fith,  as  well  as  land  animals,  were  more  numerous  m 
the  antediluvian  world  than  now  when  fucli  quantities 
are  deftroytd  by  mankind,  is  very  probable,  as  we  tee 
they  abound  to  this  day  in  uninhabited  places.  I  his 
may  account  for  the  aftonithing  quantities  of  their 
exuviie  to  be  met  with  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  but  from  the  formation  of  iflands  nothing  can 
be  concluded  concerning  the  antediluvian  world.  I  he 
late  difeoveries  have  fhown  that  many  iflands  have  a 
volcanic  origin;  others  are  formed  0}  the  giovvt  i  01 
Vot.V.  Part  II. 


ana  even  uautt  t^ie  -  - -  ^  ^  _ 

we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  exterior  itratum 
or  furface  of  the  earth  confifted  of  fuch  terrcftrial 
matter  as  was  fit  for  thefe  productions ;  that  is,  o. 
a  rich  light  mould,  affording  plentifully  matter  for 
vegetation."  Now,  though  God  was  pleated,  upon 
man’s  tranfgrefiion,  to  withdraw  in  part  lus  benedic¬ 
tion  from  the  earth  ;  yet  the  earth  itfelf  was  untouch¬ 
ed  till  the  deluge,  the  fame  furface  of  rich  mou.d  was 
Hill  upon  it,  and  brought  forth  plentifully,  especially 
when  man’s  culture  for  corn  was  added.  But  the 
inundation  of  waters  at  the  deluge  greatly  altered  the 
conditution  of  the  earth  itfelf :  it  mixed  and  coniound- 
ed  this  upper  ftratum  of  vegetative  earth  with  other 
terreftrial  matter  not  fit  for  vegetation,  with  land,  gra¬ 
vel,  Hones,  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  matter,  which  mull 
needs  render  the  earth  in  general  much  lefs  fertile  than 
before,  and  which  made  the  plough  neceffary  to  dig 
up  the  proper  vegetative  mould  and  bring  it  to  the 
furface,  and  alfo  manure  or  compoft  to  increafe  anu 
enrich  it  ;  neither  of  which  before  the  flood  it  needed. 
4.  There  is  a  moral  reafon  why  the  eprth  after  the 
flood  fliould  be  lefs  fertile  than  before.  The  luxu¬ 
riant  productions  of  the  firft  earth,  alter  man’s  natme 
became  corrupted,  and  to  deviate  more  and  more  from, 
rfohteoufnefs,  ferved  only  to  excite  and  foment  his 
lulls,  and  to  miniller  plentiful  fuel  to  his  vices  ana 
luxury.  To  cut  off,  therefore,  fuch  occafion  ot  hit 
and  wickednefs,  God,  in  great  mercy  to  men,  retrench¬ 
ed  the  earth  in  its  former  fertility,  thereby  obliging 
them  to  labour  and  diligence,  and  employing  molt  of 
their  time  to  procure  their  neceffary  fubfiftence,  which 
the  earth  by  diligent  culture  will  Hill  afford,  but  no  a 
that  luxuriant  abundance  it  did  before  the  flood.  If 
we  take  a  furvey  of  the  different  regions  and  countries 
of  the  world,  we  (hall  find  this  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
cafe.  Some  places,  both  in  Affa  and  America,  are 
as  it  were  a  paradife  in  refpedl  of  the  reft,  to  fhow 
us  perhaps  what  was  and  would  have  been  the  {late  ot 
the  earth  had  not  mail  finned  ;  but  far  the  greatest 
part  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  thefe,  and  evidently 
{flows  that  effect,  which  tlic  fins  of  men  had  upon  the 
r  B  earth 
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earth  it  fell.  In  a  word,  if  we  take  a  furvey  of  the 
'  whole,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  firit  bleifing  was 
reftored  to  the  earth  after  the  hood,  or  that  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  maker  111  the*  hate  it  is  at  pre 
lent,  fince  fo  great  a  part  of  it  bears  ftill  the  marks  of 
the  curie  laid  upon  it." 


DEL 


Notwithftanding  all  that  is  here  alleged,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fertility  of  the  ancient  earth  muft  ftill  ap¬ 
pear  very  problematical,  if  we  conlider  ail  circumflan- 
ces.  For, 

1.* Even  at  the  creation,  when  the  earth  was  at  its 
utmoft  perfection,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  every  part 
of  it  produced  fpontaneonfly  like  the  garden  of  Eden. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  this  garden  was 
planted  by  the  Lord  God ,  and  that  Adam  was  put  into 
it  to  clrefs  it  and  to  keep  it.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
even  in  the  Paradifaical  ftate  the  earth  would  not  have 
produced  food  for  man  without  culture  ;  for  as  God 
planted  the  lirft  garden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  man  continued  in  his  ftate  of  innocence  and  mul¬ 
tiplied,  he  mull  have  planted  other  gardens  when  it  be¬ 
came  nec elfary.  After  the  fall,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  was  exprefdy  removed,  and  that  not  in  a  flight 
degree  ;  but  if  we  can  judge  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  it  muft  have  become  extremely  wild  and  bar¬ 
ren.  .  I  bus,  when  it  is  faid,  “  Thorns  alfo  and  thirties 
fhall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;”  we  may  judge  of  the 
iiate  of  the  foil  from  that  which  we  fee  bringing  forth 
thorns  and  thirties  at  tins  day.  Every  one  knows  that 
an  abundant  crop  of  theie  weeds  indicates  poor  ground, 
v  hi  on  will  require  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  to  bring 
n  into  order.  Nay,  that  we  may  be  fure  that  the  cub 
ti  vat  ion  of  the  earth  was  at  this  time  no  eafy  matter, 
k  is  like  wife  laid,  u  In  forrow  lhalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.”  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
the  antediluvian  earth,  inffead  of  being  more  fertile, 
was  much  more  barren  than  at  prefent.  That  the  la¬ 
bour  of  cultivating  the  ground  at  that  time  was  alfo 
io  great  as  to  be  almoli  intolerable,  is  evident  from  the 
fpeech  of  Lantech  on  the  birth  of  Noah  :  “  This 
fame  (fays  he)  fhall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  concerning  the  ground  which 
the  Lord  hath  curfed.” 

2.  There  is  a  very  evident  natural  reafon  why  the 
antediluvian  world  fhonld  have  been  more  barren  than 
ihe  prefent,  and  why  the  deluge  fhould  have  removed 
that  barrennefs.  Under  the  article  Antediluvians, 
n°  19,  it  is  hinted,  that  the  purity  of  the  air  at  that 
time  was  a  principal  caufe  of  the  longevity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  which  is  very 
probable,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  atmofphere  to  have 
then  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  dephlogijlicated  air 
than  it  does  at  prelent  ;  for  late  experiments  have  put 
it  beyond  doubt,  that  from  this  the  fupport  of  animal 
life  is  immediately  derived.  But  this  kind  of  air, 
however  favourable  to  animal  life,  is  found  to  be  very 
unfavourable  to  vegetation  ;  and  therefore,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  abundance  in  the  antediluvian  atmofphere, 
the  animals  would  be  healthy,  and  the  vegetables  weak, 
puny,  and  fickly.  But  the  deluge,  by  overflowing  tire 
earth  for  a  whole  year,  deftroyed  every  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable,  and  confequently  induced  a  vafl  putrefa&ion 
all  over  the  globe  ;  the  confequen ce  of  which  was  the 
production  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  what  is  called 
fblogiJHcatcd  air .  This  mixing  with  the  pure  atmo- 


fphere,  vitiated  it  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  it  kf3 
friendly  to  animal  hie,  but  more  fo  to  vegetation. 1 
Hence  the  prefent  world  muft  naturally  be  more  fer¬ 
tile  than  the  former  ;  and  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  by  reafon  of  its  being  manured  by  the  rtagiiation 
of  the  waters  upon  its  furface  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  animal  matter  left  by  them, 
the  ground,  inftead  of  being  leffened  in  its  fertility  as 
Dr  Woodward  Tuppofes,  muft  have  been  reftored,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  very  ftate  it  was  in  at  its 
original  formation. 

3.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  appears  probable  from 
what  the  E)eity  faid  to  Noah  after  offering  up  his  iacri- 
fice.  “  I  will  not  (fays  he)  curfethe  ground  any  more 
foi  man  s  fake.”  Now  this  was  plainly  intimating  that 
the  earth  was  reftored  to  its  primitive  fertility,  and 
that  he  would  no  more  take  it  away  ;  for  when  he  did 
fo  to  the  primitive  world  it  was  in  thefe  words,  “  Cur¬ 
fed  is  the  ground  for  thy  fake.”  That  the  eurfe  here 
alluded  to  was  really  the  depriving  the  earth  of  its 
fertility/ and  not  the  overflowing  the  earth  with  water, 
is  evident ;  becaufe,  after  declaring  that  he  would  no 
more  eurfe  tht  ground  for  man’s  fake,  he  adds,  “  Nei¬ 
ther  will  I  again  fmite  every  living  thing  as  1  have 
done.” 

4.  The  moral  reafons  afligned  why  the  prefent 
world  fhould  be  lefs  fertile  than  the  former,  feem 
to  be  inconclufive*  However  barren  we  may  reckon 
the  earth  juft  now,  it  is  certain  that  it  produces, 
or  might  prodifee,  much  more  than  would  fuffice  for 
aft  its  inhabitants.  1  he  difficulties  which  mankind 
undergo  are  not  at  all  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of 
the  earth  ;  but  to  their  own  conduct,  or  their  oppref- 
fion  of.  one  another.  Neither  does  it  clearly  appear 
that  animal  food  is  really  in  any  degree  cheaper  than 
vegetable,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  fo  that  whatever 
was  the  reafon  of  this  grant  after  the  flood,  we  can¬ 
not  fairly  aferibe  it  to  a  forefiglit  of  the  future  bar¬ 
rennefs  of  the  earth. 

Another  queftion  which  naturally  occurs  on  the 
fubjeft  .of  the  deluge  is.  Whether  there  was  any  rain 
before  it  or  not  ?  The  argument  againft  the  exiftenee 
of  rain  before  the  flood  is  obvioufty  derived  from  the 
rainbow  being  made  a  fymbol  of  the  divine  favour  im¬ 
mediately  after.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  uiilefs  we 
fuppofe  the  nature  of  light  or  of  water  to  have  been 
different  before  this  event  from  what  it  was  afterwards, 
there  is  a  natural  impolfibility  of  the  refraction  of  the 
fun’s  light  being  prevented  from  fliowing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a.  rainbow  whenever  the  fun  and  cloud  were 
in  a  certain  pofition  with  regard  to  one  another*  It 
appears  improbable,  to  thofe  who  take  this  fide  of  the 
queftion,  that  the  Deity  fhould  inftitute  any  thing  as 
an  emblem  of  his  difpleafure  being  turned  away,  when 
the  fame  emblem  had  been  feen  perhaps  a  very  fhort 
time  before,  the  cataftrophc  happened.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppo- 
fmg  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  :  for  though  the  rain¬ 
bow  exifted  before  the  deluge,  yet  it  never  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  fymbol  of  this  particular  event,  via. 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Deity  ;  and  the  impoffibility 
of  vegetables  being  fupplied  with  a  fuilicient  quantity 
of  moiihire  without  rain  is  likewife  urged  as  a  deeifive 
argument.  Still,  however,  it  appears,  that  even  ve¬ 
getation  may  fubilft,  and  that  in  its  utmoft  per- 
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faction,  without  rain :  foi  we  are  Informed,  that  by 

means  of  a  mift  the  ground  was  originally  watered, 
and  vegetables  fupplied  with  moitture,  before  there 
was  any  rain;  and  if  this  was  the  cafe  at  one  time, 
it  might  have  been  at  any  other,  or  at  any  number  ol 
times  we  can  fuppofc.  Indeed,  as  matters  ftand  at 
prefent,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  lcanty  lup- 
ply  ;  and  perhaps  fo  it  was  in  the  antediluvian  world  : 
and  thus  the  want  of  rain  might  have  been  one  caufe 
of  that  barrennefs  in  the  antediluvian  world  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  probable,  and  which  Mr 
Bryant  mentions  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  niy- 

tliologifts.  „  .  . 

For  particular  deluges,  or  overflowings  of  various 
parts  of  the  earth  by  water,  fee  the  article  Inunda- 

T’uEMADES,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  from  be¬ 
ing  a  mariner,  became  a  great  orator,  and  appealed 
Philip  by  his  eloquence,  after  the  famous  viftory  over 
the  Athenians  at  Cheronea,  in  the  338th  year  B.  C. 

DEM  AIN,  or  Demesne,  in  its  common  accepta¬ 
tion,  is  11  fed  for  the  lands  round  a  manor- lioufe,  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  lord.  .  , 

D em ain,  or  Demefne,  in  law,  is  commonly  .  under¬ 
wood  to  be  the  lord’s  chief  manor- place,  with  the 
lands  thereto  belonging,  which  he  and  his  anceltois 
hare,  time  out  of  mind,  kept  in  their  own  manual  oc- 

1)  EM  AND,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  a  calling 

for  or  requiring  one’s  due. 

Demand,  in  law,  has  a  more  fpecial  figmfication, 
as  contradiitinguifhed  from  plaint:  for  all  civil  adieus 
are  pursued  either  by  demands  or  plaints;  according 
to  which  the  phr fuer  is  called  either  demandant  or 
plaintiff:  viz.  in  real  actions,  demandant;  and  in  per- 
fonal  actions,  plaintiff.  See  Plaintiff.  , 

There  are  two  kitid3  ol  demands:  the  one  in  deed* 
dt  facto,  as  in  every  precipe  :  the  other  m  law,  dejure; 
fueh  is  entry  in  land,  diftreis  for  rent,  occ. 

DEMEMBRATION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 

N°  clxxxvi.  17.  .  r  ....  t  5 

DEMEMBRE,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  diimemberca 

.animals,  or  thofe  with  their  limbs  cut  off. 
DEMESNE.  See  Demain. 

Demesne  lands.  See  Revenue,  n°  5.  . 

DEMETiE  (anc.  geo g.),  a  people  of  Britain, 

conf.dered  as  a  branch  of  the  Silures,  occupying  that 
inner  corner  formed  by  the  Bnltol  Channel  and  the 

^DEMETRIA,  a  feilival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Dems/er.  It  was  then  cuitomary  for 
the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  to  lafh  themfelves  with 
whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians 
had  a  folemnity  of  the  fame  name  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius  Poliorcetes.  .  .  ,  „ 

DEMETRIOWITZ,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of  bmo- 
lenflco,  in  the  Ruffian  empire,  fituated  upon  the  river 
Ugra,  in  E.  Long.  37.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  fon  of  Antigonus  and  btrato- 
nice,  furnamed  Poliorcetes ,  “  Dcftroyer  of  towns.’’  At 
the  of  2  2 ,  he  was  font  by  his  father  again!!  1  tolemy, 
v ho  invaded  Syria.  He  was  defeated  near  Gaza; 
but  be  loon  repaired  his  lofs  by  a  viftory  over  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  failed  wit  a 


a  fleet  of  2;o  fhips  to  Athens,  and  reftored  the  Athe-  ^ 
mans  to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Caflander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  garnlon, 
which  was  ftationed  tlierc  under  Demetrius  Phakreus. 
After  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  he  belieged  and  took 
Munychia,  and  defeated  Callander  at  Lherrnopyke. 

His  reception  at  Athens  after  thefe  vidories  was  at¬ 
tended  with  the  greatelf  fervility,  and  the  Athenians 
were  not  afhamed  to  raife  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and 
confuLt  his  oracles.  This  uncommon  fuccefs  railed 
the  jealoujy  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  and  Seleu- 
cus  Caffander,  and  ’Lyfimachus  united  to  deftroy  An¬ 
tigonus  and  his  fon.  Their  hoftile  armies  met  at 
IpfiiSj  299  years  before  the  Auguftan  age..  Antigo- 
nus  was  killed  in  the  battle ;  and  Demetrius,  after  a 
fevere  lofs,  retired  to  Ephefus.  His  ill  fuccefs  raifed 
him  many  enemies  ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  late¬ 
ly  adored  him  as  a  god,  refufed  to  admit  him  into  their 
city.  Pic  foon  after  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lyii- 
machus,  and  reconciled  lumfelf  to  Seleucus,  to  whom 
he  crave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Athene 
now  laboured  under  tyranny,  and  Demetrius  relieved  it 
and  pardoned  the  inhabitants.  The  lofs  of  hispoflelhons 
in  Afia  recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  eilablilhcd 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander  the  fon  of  Caffander.  Here  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  at  war  with  the  neighbouring  dates,  and  the 
fuperior  power  of  his  adverfaries  obliged  him  to  leave 
Macedonia,  after  he  had  Pat  on  the  throne  for  feven 
years.  He  patted  into  Alia,  and  attacked  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Lviimachus  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but  fa¬ 
mine  and  peftiknee  deilroyed  the  greateft  part  of  li is 
army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  ot  Seleucus  for 
fupport  and  alfiftancc.  He  met  with  a  kind  lccep- 
tion  :  but  lioftilities  were  foon  begun  ;  and  after  he 
had  gained  fotne  advantages  over  his  fon-iu-law,  De- 
metrius  was  totally  for  kike  n  by  his  troops  in  the  held 
of  battle,  and  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
Though  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  his  fon-in- 
law,  yet  he  maintained  himfelf  like  a  prince,  and 
patTed  his  time  in  hunting  and  in  every  laborious  ex- 
evcife.  His  fon  Antigonus  olfered  Seleucus  all  his  pof- 
fe {lions,  and  even  his  perfon,  to  procure  his  father’s  li¬ 
berty;  but  all  proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of 
three  years,  286  years  before  Chrill.  His  remains 
were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  honoured  with  a  fplen- 
did  funeral  pomp  at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
Demetrias.  His  potterity  remained  in  pottettion  of 
the  Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perfeus,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  famous  for  his  fondnefs  of  diffipation 
when  among  the  diflblute,  and  for  his  love  of  virtue 
and  military  glory* in  the  field  of  battle.  He  has  been 
commended  as  a  great  warrior  ;  and  his  ingenious,  in¬ 
ventions,  his  warlike  engines,  and  ilupendous  machines 
in  his  war  with  the  Rhodians,  ju&ify  his  claims  to 
that  charader.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his  voluptu¬ 
ous  indulgences;  and  his  biographer  observes  that  no 
Grecian  prince  had  more  wives  and  concubines  than 
Poliorcetes.  His  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  has  been  juflly  admired  ;  and  it  has  been  obfer- 
yed,  that  Antigonus  ordered  the  ambattadors  of  a 
foreign  prince,  particularly  to  remark  the  cordiali- 
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£>emetriu$.  ty  and  friemlihip  which  fubfifted  between  him  and  his 
fon. 

Dem  1-trius,  furnamed  Gonatas ,  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Antigonus  on  the  tlrrone  of  Macedonia.  He  reign¬ 
ed  1  2  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Philip. 

Demetrius,  a  fon  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
delivered  as  an  hoilage  to  the  Romans.  His  modefty 
delivered  his  father  from  a  heavy  accufation  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  fenate.  When  lie  returned  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  he  was  falfely  accufed  by  his  brother  Perfeus, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  his  father  too 
creduloufly  confented  to  his  death. 

Demetrius  I.  furnamed  Safer  or  Savior,  was  fon  of 
Seleucns  Philopator  the  fon  of  Antiochns  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria.  His  father  gave  him  as  a  hoflage  to 
the  Romans.  After  the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  the  deceafed  monarch’s  brother, 
ufurped  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and,  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  ufurpation  difplenfed 
Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome.  He  procured 
his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to  hunt,  and  fled  to 
Syria,  where  the  troops  received  him  as  their  lawful 
fovereign.  He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lyfias,  and 
eflablifhed  himfelf  on  his  throne  by  cruelty  and  op- 
prefliori.  Alexander  Bala,  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epi¬ 
phanes,  laid  claims  upon  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  de¬ 
feated  Demetrius  in  a  battle,  250  years  before  Chrift. 

Demetrius  II.  furnamed  Nicanor ,  or  Conqueror, 
was  fon  of  Soter,  to  whom  he  fucceeded  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  married  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  w$s  before  the  wife 
of  the  expelled  monarch  Alexander  Bala.  Demetrius 
gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  and  fuf- 
fered  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  favourites. 

At  that  time  a  pretended  fon  of  Bala,  called  Diodorus 
Tryphon,  feized  a  part  of  Syria  ;  and  Demetrius,  to  op- 
pofe  his  antagonift,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews, 
and  marched  into  the  eaft,  where  he  was  taken  by  the 
Partisans.  Phraates  king  of  Parthia  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rliodogyne  in  marriage  ;  and  Cleopatra  was 
fo  incenfed  at  this  new  connexion,  that  fhe  gave  her- 
felf  up  to  Antiochus  Sidetes  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him.  Sidetes  was  killed  in  a  battle  againll 
the  Parthians,  and  Demetrius  regained  the  poffefTion 
of  his  kingdom.  His  pride  and  opprefiion  rendered 
him  odious;  and  his  fubje&s  afked  a  king  of  the  houfe 
of  Seleucus  from  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  king  of  Egypt  : 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  refill  the  power  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gates  were  fhut  up  againll 
his  approach  by  Cleopatra ;  and  lie  was  killed  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protection,  A.  U.  C.  627.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Alexander  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raifed  to  the 
throne. 

Demetrius  Phahreus,  a  celebrated  orator  and  peripa¬ 
tetic  philofopher,  was  the  fcholar  of  Theophraflus.  He 
acquired  fo  much  authority  at  Athens,  that  he  govern¬ 
ed  the  city  for  ten  years  ;  and  ruled  with  fo  much  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  that  they  fet  up  36  llatues  in  honour 
of  him.  By  the  danders  of  fome  malicious  perfons  in 
,  hi3  abfence,  he  was,  however,  condemned  to  die  ;  and 
his  images  were  pulled  down  :  which  when  Demetrius 
heard,  he  faid,  they  could  not  pull  down  that  virtue 
for  which  thofe  images  were  fet  up.  He  efcaped  into 
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Egypt,  and  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  This  Demetrhfe 
king,  it  is  faid,  alked  his  advice  concerning  the  fuccel-  ij 
fion  of  his  children  to  the  throne  ;  viz.  whether  he  )Demiurge. 
ought  to  prefer  thofe  he  had  by  Euridice  to  Ptolemy  " 
Philadelphus  whom  he  had  by  Berenice  ?  and  Demetrius 
advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  former.  This 
difpleafed  Philadelphus  fo  much,  that,  his  father  being 
dead,  he  banifhed  Demetrius;  who  was  afterwards  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  bite  of  an  afp.  Demetrius  compofed  more 
works  in  profe  and  verfe  than  any  other  peripatetic  of 
Lis  time  ;  and  his  writings  confided  of  poetry,  hiltory, 
politics,  rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embaflics.  None  of 
them  are  extant  except  his  rhetoric,  which  is  ufually 
printed  among  the  Rhetores  Scleft't. 

Demetrius,  a  cynic  philofopher,  difciple  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  Thyaneus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  The  empe¬ 
ror  wifhed  to  gain  the  philofopher  to  his  interell  by  a 
large  prefent  ;  but  Demetrius  refufed  it  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  faid,  If  Caligula  wifhes  to  bribe  me,  let  him 
fend  me  his  crown.  Vefpaiian  was  difpleafed  with  his 
infolence,  and  banifhed  him  to  an  ifland.  The  cynic 
derided  the  punifhment,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againll 
the  emperor.  Pie  died  in  a  great  old  age  ;  and  Se¬ 
neca  obferves,  that  “  nature  had  brought  him  forth 
to  (how  mankind  that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  fecure- 
ly  without  being  corrupted  by  the  vice  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  world.” 

DEMI  (formed  from  dimidlum ),  a  word  ufed  in 
compofition  with  other  words  to  fignify  half. 

DEMi-Attici ,  boroughs  or  larger  villages  of  Attica* 

The  Athenian  tribes  were  diflributed  into  Demi.  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  his  catalogue,  diilinguifhes  the  Athenians  by 
the  appellation  Demos .  And  when  Thefeus  prevailed 
on  them  to  quit  the  country  and  fettle  at  Athens,  they 
ft  ill  continued  to  frequent  the  Demi,  and  to  perform 
their  feveral  religious  ceremonies  there  (Paufanias, 

Li\y). 

DKMi-Culverin,  a  piece  of  ordnance  ufually  4^  inches 
bore,  2700  pound  weight,  10  feet  long,  and  carrying 
point  blank  175  paces. 

DEMi-Culverin  of  the  leaf Jize,  is  4^-  inches  bore,  10 
feet  long,  and  2000  pound  weight.  It  carries  a  ball 
of  4  inches  diameter  and  of  9  pounds  weight,  and  ita 
level  range  is  174  paces. 

D FMi-Culverin  of  the  Icirgef  fort,  is  4J  inches  bore, 
lOy  feet  long,  and  weighs  3000  pounds  weight.  It 
carries  a  ball  4!  inches  diameter,  weighing  12  pounds 
11  ounces,  point  blank  178  paces. 

D em /- God.  See  Hero. 

DEMi-Gorge,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of  the  poly¬ 
gon  which  remains  after  the  flank  is  raifed,  and  goes 
from  the  curtin  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It  is  half 
of  the  vacant  fpace  or  entrance  into  a  baftion. 

Demi- Quaver,  a  note  in  miific,‘two  of  which  are  e- 
qual  to  a  quaver. 

Dem  1  -  Semi-  Quaver,  in  muiic,  the  fhorteft  note,  two 
of  the'm  being  equal  to  a  femi- quaver. 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  eftate  either  in 
fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life  or  years  ;  and 
fo  it  is  commonly  taken  in  many  writs.  The  king’s 
death  is  in  law  termed  the  demife  of  the  king. 

Demise,  and  Redemise,  denote  a  conveyance 
where  there  are  mutual  leafes  made  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  land,  or  lomething  out  of  it. 

DEMIURGE  (from  which  denotes  a  public 

fervantj 
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ern  philofophers,  was  one  of  the' *om. 'employed  by 
the  fnpreme  Deity  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  1  tie 
chat-after  they  give  him  is  a  compound  of  diming  Qua¬ 
lities  and  infupportable  arrogance  ;  and  his  excemve 
Juft  of  empire  effaces  lus  talents  and  virtues.  We  is 
reprefented  as  claiming  dominion  over  the  new  world 
he  has  formed,  as  his  fovereign  right  ;  and  excluding 
totally  the  fupreme  Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it, 
he  demands  from  mankind,  for  hnnfelf  and  his  ano- 
c kites,  divine  honours. 

DEMOCRACY,  from  people,  and  »plTrt'  to 

command  or  govern;  the  fame  with  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  wherein  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  :  fuch  were  Rome  and  Athens  of  old  5 
but  as  to  our  modern  republics,  Bafil  only  excepted, 
their  government  comes  nearer  to  ariftocracy  thaa  de- 

mocracv.  See  Law,  n°  14.  .  r  , 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  I  brace, 
about  the  80th  Olympiad  ;  that  is,  about  460  years 
before  Chriit.  His  father,  fays  Valerius  Maximus, 
was  able  to  entertain  the  army  of  Xerxes  ;  and  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  adds,  upon  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  king,  in  requital,  prefented  him  with  feme 
Magi  and  Chaldeans.  From  thefe  Magi  and  C.ialde- 
ans  Democritus  received  the  find  part  of  his  education  ; 
and  from  them,  wliilft  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  theology 
and  aflronomy.  He  next  applied  to  Leucippus,  and 
learned  from  him  the  fyilem  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum. 
His  father  dying,  the  three  fons,  for  fo  many  there  were, 
divided  the  eftate.  Democritus  made  choice  of  that 
part  which  confilled  in  money,  as  being,  though  the 
leaft  fhare,  the  moll  convenient  for  travelling  ;  and  it 
is  faid,  that  his  portion  amounted  to  above  100  talents, 
which  is  neat  20,000  1.  Sterling.  His  extraordinary 
inclination  for  the  fciences  and  for  knowledge,  induced 
him  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the  world  where  he  hoped 
to  find  learned  men.  He  went  to  vifit  the  priefts  of 
Egypt,  from  whom  he  learned  geometry  ;  he  confuted 
the  Chaldeans  and  the  Perfian  philofophers  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  he  penetrated  even  into  India  and  Ethiopia, 
to  confer  with  the  Gymnofophifts-  In  thefe  travels 
he  walled  his  fubllance;  after  which,  at  his  return,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his  brother ;  and  if 
he  had  not  given' proofs  of  ■  the  greateft  undemanding, 
and  thereby  procured  to  himfelf  the  higheft  honours, 
and  the  ftrongeft  intereft  of  his  country,  he  would  have 
incurred  the  penalty  of  that  law  which  denied  the  in¬ 
terment  in  the  family-fepulchre  to  thofe  whohadfpent 
their  patrimony.  After  his  return  from  travelling  he 
lived  at  Abdera,  and  governed  there  in  a  mod  abfomte 
maimer,  by  virtue  of  his  confummate  wifdom.  ihe 
tnagill  rates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of  SCO  ta¬ 
lents,  and  erefted  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his  lifetime  • 
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cording  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  36 1  ft  year  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  aged  109.  It  is  laid  that  he  put 
out  his  eyes,  in  order  that  he  might  meditate,  more 
profoundly  on  philofophieal  fubje&s ;  but  this  has v— 
little  probability.  He  was  the  author  cf  many  books, 
which  are  loft  ;  and  from  thefe  Epicurus  borrowed  his 

P  DEMONSTRABLE,  a  term  ufed  in  the  fchools 
to  fignify  that  a  thing  may  be  clearly  proved.  Thus, 
it  is  demonftrable,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
arc  equal  to  two  right  ones> 

DEMONSTRATION,  in  logic,  a  feries  of  fyUo- 
fdfms,.  all  whofe  premiffes  arc  either  definitions,  felt- 
evident  truths,  or  propofitions  already  eftablifhed.  See 
Logic. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  given  1 
to  fuch  pronouns  as  ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  a 
tiring.  Of  this  number  are  h:c9  ha:c>  hoc,  among  the 
Latins;  and  this ,  that ,  iJjefe ,  thofe ,  in  Englifh. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  famous  Athenian  orator, 
was  born  at  Athens  381  B.  C.  He  loft  his  father  at 
feven  years  of  age  ;  and  was  placed  under  the  conduct 
of  guardians,  who  robbed  him  of  his  fubftance,  and  ne¬ 
glected  his  education.  Demofthenes  repaired  this  lots 
by  his  love  of  eloquence  and  his  extraordinary  abilities. 
He  became  the  difeiple  of  Ifieus  and  Plato,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  ftudy  the  orations  of  Ifocrates.  At 
the  an-e  of  17  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence 
and  abilities  again!!  his  guardians,  from  whom  lie  ob¬ 
tained  the  retribution  of  the  greateft  ^art  of  his  eitate. 
Elis  riling  talents  were,  however,  impeded  by  various 
natural  defeats.  But  thefe  were  at  lail  conquered  by 
dint  of  refoluticn  and  unwearied  attention.  He  de¬ 
claimed  by  the  fea-fivore,  that  he  might  be  ufed  to  the 
noife  of  a  tumultuqus  aliembly  ;  and  with  pebbles  in 
hie  mouth,  that  he  might  corredta  defe&.in  his  fpeedn 
He  pradifed  at  home  with  a  naked  fword  hanging 
over  his  flioulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful 
motion  to  which  lie  was  fubjed.  He  alfo  confined 
himfelf  in  a  fub terraneous  cave,  to  devote  himfelf  more 
cloftly  to  ftudious  purfuits  ;  and. to  eradicate  all  cun- 
oiity  of  appearing  in  public,  he  fhaved  one  half  of  his 
head.  In  this  folitary  retirement,  by  the  help  of  .a 
glimmering  lamp,  he  compofed  the  greateft  part  of  Ilia 
orations,  which  have  ever  been  the  admiration  of  every 
age  ;  though  his  contemporaries^  and^ rivals  inveighed 
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ao-ainft-  them,  and  obferved  that  they  fmelt  of  oil.  His 
abilities  as  an  orator  railed  him  to  confequence  at  A* 
thens,  and  he  was  foon  placed  at  the  head  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  public  capacity  he  roufed  his  country¬ 
men  from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them  againlt 
the  encroachment  of  Philip  of  Macedonia..  In  the 
battle  of  Cheronsea,  Demofthenes  betrayed  his  pufilla- 
nimity,  and  fared  his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death 
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lent,)  and  fan. <•  h'm  «■  ‘  be  decl,„d  himfelf  warmly  againl  his  fo,. 

ha,  being  naturally  nrnre  mclrned  to  con umpta  «« -  „n(1  „h„  J,.1 Macedonian, 


than  delighted  with  public  honours  and  employments 
he  withdrew  into  folitude  and  retirement.  Democri¬ 
tus  inceffantly  laughed  at  human  life,  as  a  continued 
farce,  which  made  the  inhabitants  of  Aodera  think  he 
was  mad  ;  on  which  they  fent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 
him:  but  that  celebrated  phyfician  having  difeouried 
with  the  philofopher,  told  the  Abdenans,  that  he  had 
a  great  veneration  for  Democritus  ;  and  that,  m  his 
opinion,  thofe  who  efteemed  themfelves  the  moil  h «u- 


and  fucceffor- Alexander;  and  when  the  Macedonians 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  their  orators,  Demofthenes 
reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  fable  of  the  fheep 
which  delivered  their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  By  the 
prevalence  of  party,  however,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  Athens  ;  and  in  his  baniihment,  which  he  paffed 
at  Trcezen  and  Agina,  he  lived  with  more  eftemL 
nacy  than  true  heroiim.  When  Antipater  made  war 
a*  Ail  Greece  aft c*  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demoft- 
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I-emoft-  hencs  wa s  publicly  recalled  from  Ins  exile,  and  a  galley 
_S'  .  was  fent  to  fetch  him  from  uEgina.  Kis  return  was 
attended  with  much  fplendor,  and  all  the  citizens 
crowded  at  the  Pireus  to  fee  him  land.  His  triumph 
and  popularity  were  flxort.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were  near  Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be 
delivered  up  into  their  hands.  Demofthenes  ided  to 
the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria  ;  and  when  he  fuw 
that  all  hopes  of  fafety  were  vanilhed,  lie  took  a  dofe 
of  potion,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  day  that  the  Thefmophoria  were  celebra¬ 
ted,  322  years  before  Child.  The  Athenians  raifed  a 
brazen  ftatne  to  his  honour,  with  ail  inieription  tranf- 
lated  Into  this  diftich  ; 

*5/  tihi  par  wenti  rebur ,  J'ir  marne,  f 
Grxeia  non  M ace  io  fuceu  ‘wjj'-'t  hero . 

Demoftheiies  has  been  defervedly  called  the  prince 
<*f  orators .  Indeed  110  orator  had  ever  a  liner  held 
than  Demoftheiies  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics, 
which  are  his  capital  orations ;  and  undoubtedly  to 
the  great nefs  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  to  that  integrity  and 
public  fpirit  which  breathe  in  them,  they  owe  a  large 
portion  of  their  merit.  The  fubject  is,  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  Philip  rff 
Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece; 
and  to  guard  them  againft  the  treacherous  meafurts 
by  which  that  crafty  tyrant  endeavoured  to  lull  them 
into  a  neglect  of  their  danger.  To  attain  this 
end,  we  fee  him  ufe  every  proper  means  to  ani¬ 
mate  a  people  diflinguifhed  by  juilice,  humanity,  and 
valour  ;  but  in  many  inilances  become  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  He  boldly  accules  them  of  venality,  in¬ 
dolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  good  ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  reminds  them  of  their  for¬ 
mer  glory,  and  of  their  prefen t  refourees.  His  con¬ 
temporary  orators,  who  were  bribed  by  Philip,  and 
who  peifuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  openly  re¬ 
proaches  as  traitors  to  their  country.  He  not  only 
prompts  to  vigorous  meafures,  but  teaches  how  they 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution.  His  orations  are 
ftrorgly  animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuofity  and  ar¬ 
dour  of  public  fpirit.  His  compofition  is  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  ornament  and  fplendor.  It  is  an  energy 
of  thought,  peculiarly  his  own,  which  forms  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  raifes  him  above  his  fpecies.  He  feems 
not  to  attend  to  words,  but  to  things.  We  forget 
the  orator,  and  think  of  the  fubje£t.  He  has  no  pa¬ 
rade  and  oflentation,  no  fb udied  introductions  :  but  is 
like  a  man  full  of  his  fubject;  who,  after  preparing  his 
audience  by  a  fcntence  or  two  for  the  reception  of 
plain  truths,  enters  d'ire&ly  on  bull  nefs. 

The  Ityle  of  Demofthenes  is  ftroug  and  concife ; 
though  fometimes,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  harfh  and 
abrupt.  His  words  are  highly  exprellive,  and  his  ar¬ 
rangement  lirm  and  manly.  Negligent  of  leffer  graces, 
he  feems  to  have  aimed  at  that  fublime  which  lies  in 
fentiment.  His  action  ai:d  pronunciation  aie  faid  to 
have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  his  writings,  we  fliould  readily 
believe.  Plis  character  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
anftere  rather  than  of  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  always 
grave,  ferious,  patlionate  ;  never  degrading  liimfelf, 
nor  attempting  any  thing  like  pleafantry.  If  his 
admirable  eloquence  be  in  any  refpeeb  faulty,  it  is 
that  he  fometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He 
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may  be  thought  to  want  fmoothnefs  and  grace;  which  DemofU 
is  attributed  to  his  imitating  too  cloddy  the  manner  of  hci*% 
Thucydides,  who  was  his  great  model  for  ftyle,  and  ^emided 
whofe  hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have  tranferibed  eight  times  ~y^*, 
with  his  own  hand.  But  thefe  defeds  are  more  than 
atoned  for  by  that  made rly  force  of  mafeuline  elo¬ 
quence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  ail  who  heard  it, 
cannot  in  the  prefent  day  be  read  without  emotion. 

him  a  per  fed  model,  and  fucli  as  he  him- 
felf  w iflied  to  be.  Thefe  two  great  princes  of  eloquence 
have  been  often  compared  together;  but  the  judgment 
hefitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambray,  however,  feems  to  have  Hated  their 
merits  with  great  juilice  and  perfpicuity  in  his  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry.  The  paffage,  tranfla- 
ted,  is  as  follows.  “  I  do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that 
I  think  Demofthenes  fpperior  to  Cicero.  I  am  per¬ 
vaded  no  one  can  admire  Cicero  more  than  I  do.  He 
adorns  whatever  he  attempts.  He  dees  honour  to 
language.  He  difpofes  of  words  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  him  felf.  His  Ilyle  lias  great  variety  of  character. 
Whenever  he  pkafes,  he  is  even  concife  and  vehement ; 
foi  in  ft,  i  nee,  againft  Catiline,  againft  Verres,  againft 
Antony,  But  ornament  is  too  viiible  in  his  writings. 

His  art  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  perceived.  When  the 
orator  is  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  he 
forgets  not  liimfelf,  nor  permits  others  co  forget  him. 
Demofthenes  feems  to  efcape  from  liimfelf,  and  to  fee 
nothing  but  his  country.  He  leeks  not  elegance  of 
expreflion  ;  unfought  for  he  pofleiTes  it.  He  is  fupc- 
rior  to  admiration.  He  makes  ufe  of  language,  as  a 
modeft  man  does  of  drefs,  only  to  cover  him.  He 
thunders,  he  lightens.  He  is  a  torrent  which  carries 
every  thing  before  it.  We  cannot  critic ife,  becaufe 
we  aie  not  ourfclves.  His  fubjeCt  enchains  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  makes  us  forget  liis  language.  We  lofe  him 
from  "our  fight ;  Philip  alone  occupies  our  minds.  I 
am  delighted  with  both  thefe  orators  ;  but  I  confefs 
that  I  am  lefs  affected  by  the  infinite  art  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  eloquence  cf  Cicero,  than  by  the  rapid  fimplicity 
of  Demofthenes.” 

DEMPSTER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  man,  but 
of  a  lingular  chara&er.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
we  do  not  fmd  in  what  year.  He  went  over  to  France 
for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  catholic  religion,  and 
taught  clafiical  learning  at  Pans  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  Tho’  his  bulinefs  was  to  teach 
fchool ;  yet  lie  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword,  and  as 
quarrel  force  as  if  lie  had  been  a  duellift  by  profeftion: 
and  it  is  faid,  that  there  fcarce  pafied  a  day  but  he  had 
fomething  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  This 
fpirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  him  into  manyferapes; 
and  one  in  particular,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the  college  of  Beau¬ 
vais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey,  appoint¬ 
ed  Dempfter  his  fubftitute.  Dempfttr  caufed  whip  a 
feholar,  in  full  fchool,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  to  light  a  duel.  rl  he  feholar,  to  revenge  this  af¬ 
front,  brought  three  gentlemen  of  his  relations,  who 
were  of  the  king’s  life-guards,  into  the  college.  Demp- 
Iter  made  the  whole  college  take  arms  ;  hamftrung  the 
three  life-guard-mens  liorfes  before  the  college  gate ; 
and  put  liimfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
the  three  fparks  were  forced  to  afk  for  quarter.  He 
gave  them  their  lives but  imprifoued  them,  and  did 
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tion  to  be  made  of  the  life  and  moral  behaviour  of 
Dempfter,  and  got  fome  witneffes  to  be  heard  aga.nft 
him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England,  where  h 
found  refuge  ;  but  did  not  make  any  long  fta}.  H 
went  abroad  again,  and  read  lectures  upon  polite  learn¬ 
ing  hi  fevtral  univerfities  ;  in  that  of  Nifmes  Partlt"- 
lariy,  where  he  diluted  fora  profeffor  s  chair,  ar‘J  ob¬ 
tained  it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and  was  prcfel.or 
there  for  the  remainder  of  bis  >  an(^  w^s  t:hcn 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academv  deHa  Rotte  He 
died  there  in  September  1625,  leaving  behind  him  fe- 
veral  learned  works;  as  Commentaries  on  Kof.nus  de g  - 
tlqultatilus  Romanm  urn ,  and  upon  Claudran,  (he.  ,  our 
books  of  Epiftles;  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  a..dothe 
poems  ;  fome  books  of  law  ;  an  Apparatus  to  the  -1- 
ftoiy  of  Scotland  ;  a  Martyrology  of  Scotland ;  and  a 

Lib  of  the  Scotrifh  Writers.  .  Q  . 

Devote*  of  Court,  the  name  formerly  given  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  common  executioner  or  hangman. 

DEMSTER,  or  Deemster.  See  Deemster. 
DEMULCENTS,  among  phyficians,  medicines 
good  againll  acrimonious  humours.  Such  are  the  roots 
of  marfii-mallows,  of  white  lilies  of  liquorice,  and  of 
viper-erafs,  the  Eve  emollient  herbs,  &c. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made 
to  the  mailer  of  a  fhip  by  the  merchants,  for paying 
a  port  longer  than  the  time  firit  appointed  foi  hvs  dc- 

Fd DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  Hop  put  to  any  adbon 
upon  fome  point  of  difficulty  which  mull  be  determined 
by  the  court, _  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be 

DEnTe  fyllable  which,  added  to  the  names  of  places, 
(hows  them  to  be  fituated  in  valleys  or  near  woods;  as 

DENARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  chief  filver 
coin  among  the  Romans,  worth  in  our  money  about 
fevenpence  three  farthings.  As  a  weight,  it  was  the 
feventh  part  of  a  Roman  ounce.  .  r 

Dkhar.os  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  law -r  ooks  for  an 

Denbighshire,  a  county  of  Wales,  bounded 
on  tire  fouth  by  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  Imres, 
on  the  north  by  Flintfhire  and  the  Inlb ,S ea .on he 
weft  by  Caernarvon  and  part  of  Meminethlhin.  It  is 
about  40  miles  long  and  2 1  broad.  The  air  is  wliole- 
fome,  but  fcarp;  the  county  being  P««y  HUy,  mid  the 
fnow  King  long  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  I  he  loi 
in  generaHs  barren  ;  but  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  fo  called 
from  its  being  watered  by  that  river,  is  a  very  fert.  c 
pleafant  fpot,  of  great  extent,  and  well  inhabited.  1  he 
chief  commodities  are  black  cattle,  (beep,  an  goa  s, 
rye,  called  here  amelcorn,  and  lead-ore.  Ihe  eoun y 
finds  two  members  to  parliament,  w*.  a  knight  for  the 
(hire,  and  a  biirgel's  lor  Denbigh  the  caPual- 

Denbigh,  the  capital  town  of  Denbighlhire  in  N 
Wales.  It  is  feated  011  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill,  o 
branch  of  the  river  Clwyd,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  itrength,  with  an  impregnable  caftlt,  now 
molifhed.  1 1  is  pretty  large,  well  built t,  arid ^bjed 
bv  tanners  and  glovers,  and  gives  the  title  of  Lari  to 

the  itoble  family  of  Fielding.  Vv  •  Long.  3.  30.  N- 
Lat.  53.  ij- 


DENDF.RMOND,  a  l.andfome  and  ftrong  town  Denler- 
of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  Flanders,  with  a  urong 
citadel.  It  was  taken  by  the  alhes  in  1706,  and  by  De-,drome- 
the  French  in  1 745.  It  is  furrounded  by  maifiies  and  ter.  ^ 

fine  meadows,  which  the  inhabitants  can  lay  under  wa-  v  , 

ter  when  they  pleafe.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Dender  and  Schelde.  E.  Long.  4.  3.  N. 

DENDRACHATES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
ufed  bv  the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  an 
beautiful  fpecies  of  agate,  the  ground  of  which  is 
whitifli,  variegated  with  veins  of  a  brighter  white. 

Thefe  veins  are  beautifully  difpofed  111  a  number  of  va¬ 
rious  figures;  but  generally  in  many  concentric  irregu¬ 
lar  circles,  drawn  round  one  or  more  points,  1  is 
common  alfo,  in  various  parts  of  thisftone,  to  and  very 
beautiful  delineations  of  trees,  moffes,  fea-plan.s,  a.M 
the  like,  fo  elegantly  expreffed,  that 
neoufly  taken  them  for  real  plants  included  in  the 
fiance'  of  the  ftone ;  whence  the  name  dmdrachates. 

DENDRANATOMY,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  tor  a 
defeription  of  the  various  parts  of  trees;  as  root,  trunk, 
branch,  bark,  wood,  pith,  flower,  fruit,  See.  bee 
Plants,  Vegetation,  See . 

DENDROMETER  (fr»m  *>•*«  a  tree,  wwP“T£* 

I  meafure),  an  inftrnmtnt  lately  invented  by  Meilrs 
Duncombe  and  Wliittel,  for  which  they  obtained  a 
patent,  fo  called  from  its  ufe  in  meafu.jng  trees.  Fins  Mate 
fnftrument  confiftsofa  femicircle  A,  divided  into  twocLXV, 
quadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle  ;  upon  t  c 
diameter  B  there  hangs  a  plummet  L  foi  tixm.^  tl  e 
inllrument  in  a  vertical  pohuon  ;  there  is  alto  a  chord 
D  parallel  to  the  diameter,  aim  a  radius  f,  pa.mig  «.o 
right  angles  through  the  diameter  and  chord.  I'rom 
a  point  on  the  radius  hangs  an  altimeter  C.  between 
the  chord  and  diameter,  to  which  is  fixed  a  fmai.  funi- 
cirele  G,  and  a  ferew,  to  confine  it  in  any  pofitiou. 

The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form  the  fame 
angle  with  the  radius  of  the  inllrument  as  the  tree 
forms  with  the  horizon,  is  divided  from  its  centre  jot  i 
ways  into  forty  equal  parts  ;  and  thek  parts  are  again 
fubdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  Upon  thermal 
femicircle  G,  on  which  is  accounted  the  quantity  of 
the  angle  made  l.y  the  altimeter  and  radius,  are  ex- 
prefted  degrees  from  60  to  120,  being  30  on  each  qua¬ 
drant.  The  radius  is  numbered  with  the  fame  kale 
of  divifions  as  the  altimeter.  There  is  alfo  a  nonius 
to  the  fmall  femicircle,  which  fliows  the  quantity  of 
an  angle  to  every  five  minutes.  On  tne  back  o  t  «• 
inllrument  the  ftock  M  of  tne  Hiding  piece  is  confined 
to  the  axis  N,  which  moves  concentrically  parallel  u> 
the  elevation  index  F  on  the  oppolite  fide,  to  which  it 
is  fixed.  This  index  is  numbered  by  a  leak  ot  equal 
divifions  with  the  altimeter  and  radius:  at  the  ena  of 
the  index  is  a  nonius,  by  which  the  angles  of  elevation 
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•above,  or  of  depreffion  below ,  the  hcrixon,  incalurei 
upon  the  femicircle  of  the  inllrument,  are  determined 
to  every  five  minutes.  There  ,s  alio  a  groove  in  the 
radius,  that  Hides  aerofs  the  axis  by  means  of  a  icrew 
I  working  between  the  chord  and  f  m  circle  of  the 
inllrument  ;  and  this  ferew  is  turned  by  the  key  O. 
Upon  the  ftock  M  is  a  Hiding  piece  \,  that  alway  s 
a&s  at  right  angles  with  the  altimeter,  by  means  1  of  a 
groove  in  the  latter.  To  the  fuank  of  the  Hiding 
piece  is  affixed  a  moveable  limb  Ck  winch  forma  the 
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Dsndromc-fanic  angle  with  the  altimeter  as  the  bough  forms" 

^Ja  L  -  ' _ , ,  with  the  body  or  trunk,  of  the  tree.  rJThis  limb  may 

be  of  any  Convenient  length,  divided  into  equal  parts 
of  the  fame  fcale  with  all  the  foregoing  divifions.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis,  on  a  centre,  an  index 
R,  with  telefcopic  fights,  works  horizontally  upon  the 
moveable  limb  of  the  Aiding  piece.  Upon  this  hori¬ 
zontal  index  R  may  be  fixed  a  fmall  quadrant  T,  de- 
•  feribed  with  any  convenient  radius  from  the.  centre  on 
which  the  index  moves,  and  divided  into  90  degrees, 
beginning  at  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  at 
right  angles  with  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  faid  index  ; 
and  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis  is  a  nonius,  where¬ 
by  to  -determine  the  quantity  of  an  angle  upon  the 
quadrant  every  five  minutes.  There  are  alfo  two  fmall 
circular  arches  S,  S,  ferving  to  keep  the  fights  in  a 
parallel  pofition,  each  containing  an  equal  number  of 
degrees.  Upon  thefe  arches  is  meafured  the  angle, 
fubtending  a  fide  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  obfervecl  objedls  above  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  whofe  bafe  is  the  nea  re  ft  diflance between 
the  perpendiculars  in  which  thefe  objedls  are  fitua- 
ted.  The  dendrometer  is  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  and 
may  be  ufed  either  with  or  without  it  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  for  meafuring 
the  length  and  diameter  of  any  tree,  perpendicular  or 
oblique,  to  an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  fituation  of 
the  plane  on  which  it  refts,  or  of  any  figure,  whether 
regular  or  irregular,  and  alfo  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  boughs,  by  mere  infpedlion  ;  and  the  inventors 
of  it  have  calculated  tables,  annexed  to  their  account 
of  the  inftrument  itfelf,  by  the  help  of  which  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber  in  a  tree  is  obtained  without  calculation, 
Or  the  life  of  the  Aiding  rule.  The  inflrument  is  rec¬ 
tified  by  fetting  it  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  by  means 
of  the  plummet,  and  ferewing  it  to  the  flaff ;  then  the 
altimeter  is  placed  in  the  exa£t  pofition  of  the  tree,  whe¬ 
ther  perpendicular,  reclining,  or  inclining,  and  {crew¬ 
ed  fall.  If  the  tree  Hands  on  level  ground,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  diflance  from  the  tree  to  the  axis  of  the  inilru- 
ment  is  meafured  with  a  tape-line,  and  the  radius  is 
moved  with  the  key  till  that  diflance  be  cut  upon  it 
by  the  infide  of  the  diameter  :  but  if  the  ground  be 
Aanting,  the  diflance  from  the  tree  to  the  inflrument 
is  meafured,  and  the  elevation  index  is  moved  till  the 
point  of  the  tree  from  which  the  diflance  was  meafured 
is  feen  thiough  the  fights,  and  there  ferewtd  fail  ;  and 
the  radius  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  with  the 
key  till  this  diflance  is  cut  upon  the  elevation  index 
by  the  perpendicular  Hue  of  the  altimeter  ;  and  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  will  be  marked  upon  the  radius  by  the 
infide  of  the  diameter.  In  order  to  obtain  the  length 
of  the  tree,  the  elevation  index  is  firfl  moved  down¬ 
wards,  till  the  bottom  of  the  tree  cut  by  the  hori¬ 
zontal  wires  is  obferved  through  the  lights,  and  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  by  the  index  upon  the  alti¬ 
meter  below  the  point  of  fight  or  horizontal  line 
are  noted  down  :  then  the  index  is  moved  upward-s 
till  the  part  to  which  you  would  meafure,  cut  by  the 
horizontal  wires,  is  feen,  and  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  on  the  altimeter  above  the  point  of  fight  are 
noted :  thefe  two  quantities  added  together  give  the 
exadl  length  of  the  tree,  which  is  inferted  in  a  field- 
book.  For  the  girth  of  the  tree,  the  circumference 
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in  that  pari  where  the  horizonal  diflance  was  taken, 
is  meafured  with  the  tape-line  ;  and  a  fixth  part  of  ter> 
this  circumference  is  added  to  the  diflance  on  the  ra-  DJ11  !f0’ 
dius,  which  was  before  cut  by  the  infide  of  the  diame- 
ter,  becaufe  the  tape-line,  in  taking  the  diflance,1  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the*body  of  the  ’tree  ; 
then  the  elevation  index  is  lowered  to  that  part  of  the 
tree,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  he  taken  and  fere  wed 
fall.  Set  the  moveable  limb  of  the  flidiin*  piece 
quite  flraight,  and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index 
upon  the  firfl  divifion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inflru¬ 
ment  about  to  the  left 'hand  till  you  fee  through 
the  fights  the  left  fide  of  the  tree  cut  exadily  by 
the  perpendicular  wires;  then  the  inftrument  be¬ 
ing  fixed,  move  the  fights  only  upon  the  Aidin'" 
piece,  till  you  fee  the  right  fide  of  the  tree  cut  alfo  by 
the  perpendicular  wires  ;  and  you  will  find  the  true 
diameter  marked  by  the  horizontal  index  upon  the 
Aiding  piece,  which  is  to  be  entered  in  a  diflinft  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  field-book. 

For  the  boughs  :  let  the  diflance  on  the  radius  be 
now  reduced  to  its  former  quantity,  and  the  elevation 
index  moved  upwards  till  the  bough  is  feen  through 
the  fights  and  ferewed  faft.  Set  the  moveable  part^of 
the  Aiding  piece  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  bough, 
and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index  on  the  firfl  divi¬ 
fion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inflrument  about  till  you 
fee  through  the  fights  the  fhoot  of  the  bough  clofe 
to  the  trunk  cut  by  the  perpendicular  wires  ;  then 
move  the  fights  till  you  fee  the  other  end  of  thebouo-h 
cut  by  the  faid  wires,  and  note  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  by  the  horizontal  index  on  the  moveable  limb 
of  the  Aiding  piece,  which  will  give  the  true  length  of 
the  bough  to  be  inferted  in  the  field-book.  And  the 
girth  of  the  bough  may  be  obtained  by  dire&ing  the 
fights  to  that  part  of  it  whofe  girth  is  defired ;  *then 
by  moving  the  elevation  index  downwards  till  you  fee 
the  under  fide  of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal 
wires,  and  there  noting  the  feet  and  inches  marked  by 
the  faid  index  on  the  altimeter ;  after  which,  let  the 
elevation  index  be  moved  upwards  till  the  upper  fide 
of  the  boup*  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires  is  feen  ;  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  upon  the  altimeter  are  to  be 
noted  as  before.  The  former  quantity  fubtra&ed  from 
the  latter  will  give  the  true  diameter  of  the  bough, 
which  is  entered  in  the  field-book.  The  true  foliditv 
both  of  the  body' of  the  tree  and  of  the  boughs  may  be 
found  from  the  diameter  and  lengths  in  tables  calcula¬ 
ted  for  this  purpofe. 

The  dendrometer,  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  may  be 
applied  to  meafuring  the  heights  and  diflances  of  ob¬ 
jects,  acceffible  or  inaccefiible,  whether  Atuated  in 
planes  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
inftrument  is  placed.  It  may  be  alfo  ufed  for  taking 
all  angles,  whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique,  in 
any  pofition  of  the  planes  in  which  they  are  formed ; 
and  thus  for  facilitating  the  practical  operations  of  en¬ 
gineering,  land  furv eying,  levelling,  mining,  &c.  and 
for  performing  the  various  cafes  of  plane  trigonometry 
without  calculation  ;  of  which  the  inventors  have  fub- 
joined  to  their  account  of  this  inflrument  many  ex¬ 
amples. 

DENDROPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  carrying 
of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees;  a  religious  ceremony 
fo  called,  becaufe  certain  priells  called  from  thence 
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dendrophori,  tree-bearers,  marched  in  proceffion,  carry 
ing  the  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands  in  honour  of 
fome  god,  as  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus-,  &c.  ^  The 
college  of  the  dendropllori  is  often  mentioned  in  an¬ 
cient  marbles  ;  and  we  frequently  fee  in  baffo  relievos 
the  bacchanals  reprefented  as  men  carrying  little  Ihrubs 
or  branches  of  trees. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  term  fignifying  tail ,  uied  by 
aftrcnomers  to  denote  feveral  fixed  ftars.  Thus,  deneb 
tied,  fignifies  the  bright  ftar  in  the  lion’s  tail.  Deneb 
adigege ,  that  in  the  fwan’s  tail,  &c. 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Engliffi  poet, 
the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  Denham,  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  corrnnifiion- 
ers  there,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1615J  but  his  father, 
in  1617,  being  made  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  he  received  his  education  in  that  country. 

In  °his  youth  he  followed  gaming  more  than  any 
thing  elfe;  but,  in  1641,  publifhed  a  tragedy  called 
the  Sophy ,  which  was  much  admired  by  the  belt 
judges;  and,  in  1643?  wrote  his  famous  poem  called 
Cooper's  Hill;  which  MrDryden  pronounces  will  ever 
be  the  ftandard  of  good  writing  for  majeity  of  llyle. 
Denham  was  fent  ambaffador  from  Charles  II.  to  the 
king  of  Poland  ;  and  at  the  Reftoration  was  made 
furveyor-general  of  his  majefty’s  buildings,  and  crea¬ 
ted  knight  of  the  Bath.  On  obtaining  this  poll,  he  is 
faid  to  have  renounced  his  poetry  for  more  important 
Rudies  ;  though  he  afterward  wrote  a  fine  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  death  of  Cowky.  He  died  at  his  office- 
in  Whitehall  in  1 668  ;  and  his  works  have  been  often 

fince  printed.  . 

DENIER,  a  fmall  French  copper-coin,  of  which 

twelve  make  a  fol. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  deniers,  the  one  tournois, 
the  other  pariiis,  whereof  the  latter  was  worth  a  fourth 
part  more  than  the  former. 

DENIZEN,  in  law,  an  alien  made  a  fubjeft  by  the 
king’s  lett£Ts-patent ;  otherwife  called  donaijon,  becauie 

his  legitimation  proceeds  ex  donatiotie  regis ,  from  the 
king’s  gift.” 

A  denizen  is  In  a  kind  of  middle  ftate  between  an 
alien  and  a  natural  born  fubjeft,  and  partakes  of  both 
of  them.  He  may  take  lands  by  purchafe  or  devife, 
which  an  alien  may  not  ;  but  cannot  take  by  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  mult  claim, 
being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood,  and  therefore 
could  convey  none  to  the  fon  y  and,  upon  a  like  de¬ 
left  of  blood,  the  iffue  of  a  denizen  born  before  deni¬ 
zation,  cannot  inherit  to  him;  but  his  iffue  bom  after 
may.  A  denizen  is  not  excufed  from  paying  tile 
alien’s  duty,  and  fome  other  mercantile  burdens.  And 
no  denizen  can  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  either  houfe 
of  parliament,  of  have  any  office  of  tnlft  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary,  or  be  capaple  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.  from 

the  U:  row  n.  „  ,  . 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  moil  ancient  monarchies 

'in  Europe,  comprehending  the  peninfuia  of  Jutland, 
and  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  Tunen,  &c.  But  Denmark, 
properly  fo  called,  is  only  that  part  of  Scandinavia 
which  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Umbnca  Cher- 
fvnefus ,  and  now  is  called  Jutland Including  Hol- 
Rtin,  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea  called  the  Catenate  on  the 
north  ;  ‘by  the  Baltic  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  river  Elpe, 
which  feparates  it  from  Bremen,  on  the  fouth;  and  by 
Vol.V.  Part  II. 


the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lawenburg  towards  the  fouth- eaft;  Her-war^ 

extending  from  54.  40.  to  58.  20.  N.  Lat.  .  x 

The  origin  of  the  name  Denmark  is  very  uncertain. -Name 
The  moft  probable  conjefture  concerning  it  is  that  of  whence 
Saxo- Grammaticus,  the  moft  ancient  and  beft  Danilh  derived, 
hillorian.  He  derives  it  from  Dan  the  foil  of  Humole, 
the  firft  king,  and  Mark,  or  Marc,  fignifying  a  coun¬ 
try  in  feveral  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  ;  according  to 
which  etymology,  the  word  Denmark  ligmfies  the  4 
land,  or  country,  of  Dan.— 'Phis  Dan  is  thought  to  Dan  the 
have  lived  about  1038  years  before  the  Chnftian  era.  full  king, 
Almoft  all  hiltorians  agree  that  he  vyas  the  fon  of 
Humble,  a  native  of  Zealand.  His  poflefiions  and  in¬ 
fluence  were  very  confiderable,  not  only  in  Zealand, 
but  in  the  iflands  of  Langland  and  Mona.  It  was  his 
courage,  however,  and  fir  ill  in  the  art  of  war,  that  in¬ 
duced  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  to  choofe  him  tor 
their  king.  He  was  called  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Jut¬ 
landers  upon  an  irruption  of  the  Saxons  into  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  promifed  the  fovereignty  of  the  country 
if  he  drove  out  the  enemy.  On  this  he  immediately 
raifed  an  army,  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the 
Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  country;  and  he 
was  accordingly  elected  king.  3 

In  fuch  early  ages  as  tl.efe  we  are  not  lo^.^rS;fcoun.'ry 
any  authentic  hiftory  either  of  this  or  any  other  king-  filbuloU8  f0f 
dom.  The  hiilory  of  Denmark,  for  a  great  number  of  many  ages. 

.1  /  * _ ic  \xnt1i  fabulous  CX- 


ages  after  the  reign  of  Dan,  is  filled  with  fabulous  ex¬ 
ploits  of  heroes,  encounters  with  giants,  dragons,  &c. 

One  of  their  kings  named  Frotho,  who  reigned  about 
761  years  before  Chrift,  is  laid  to  have  conquered  all 
Britain,  Slefwick,  Ruffia,  Fomerania,  Holilein,  See.  an 
affertion  which  cannot  Cafily  be  credited,  conhdenng 
the  difiicultv  which  fucceeding  warriors,  even  the 
great  ell  in  the  world,  found  to  fubdue  the  inhabitants 
of  tbofe  countries. —  It  is  certain,  however,  that  an¬ 
ciently  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  made  a  much  more 
confpicuoua  figure  than  it  does  at  prefent.  The  Danes 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  confiderable  naval  force  al- 
moil  from  the  foundation  of  their  empire  ;  and  the 
Conquefts  they  undoubtedly  made  in  our  ifland  are  cer¬ 
tain  proofs  of  their  valour. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  Danes  were  the  Swedes, 
Noiwegians,  and  Saxons  ;  efpecially  the  firft.  With 
one  or  other  of  theie  nations  almoil  perpetual  war  vvas 
cairied  on.  The  kingdom  was  alfo  often  rent  by  civil 
diffenfions;  which  the  neighbouring  monarchs  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of,  in  order  to  reduce  tlie  king¬ 
dom  of  Denmark  under  their  fubjeftion.  As  neither 
party,  however,  generally  came  off  with  advantage, 
the  hitlory  of  thefe  wars  affords  nothing  interesting  or 
entertaining.  One  of  the  greateff  of  die  Danifh  mo-  ^ 
narchs  was  Vahlemar  L  who  obtained  the  throne  in  Valdemarl. 
X  157  ;  having  defeated  and  kihed  his  competitor  Swen,  a  great  mo* 
after  a  ten  years  civil  war.  He  maintained  a  long  warnarcl* 

With  the  Vandals,  whofe  power  he  at  laft  entirely 
broke,  and  reduced  under  bis  fubjeftion  the  ifiand  of 
Rugen.  He  alfo  proved  victorious  over  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  fo  that  their  king  and  queen  came  in  peifon  to 
fubmit  to  him.  In  1165,  he  alfo  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  city  of  Dantzic  which,  though  it  hath  fince 
become  a  place  of  fuch  confequence,  confided  at  firft 
only  of  a  few  poor  fifhermens  huts;  but  the  privileges 
and  immunities  conferred  upon  it  by  this  monarch, 
foon  proved  the  means  of  its  becoming  a  fiouriffiing 
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Denmark  city.— In  1169,  ke  entirely  fubdued  the  Courlariders; 
™~v~rnn  an^,  foon  after,  was  inverted  with  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
rtein,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  poifoned  by  a  quack  medicine,  given  with 
a  delign  to  recover  him  from  a  diftemper  with  which 

5  he  was  feized  in  1182. 

Power  In  the  year  1195,  Canute,  Valdemar’s  fuccefTor, 

inTioT  part’d  a  mufter  to  be  made  of  all  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms 
in  his  dominions  ;  and  ordered  each  province  to  fit  out 
its  proportion  of  fhipping,  every  way  equipped,  and 
ready  for  a&ion.  The  whole  force  of  Denmark,  at 
that  time,  confifted  of  670  fhips  of  war,  befides  the 
fquadrons  fupplied  by  vaffals,  tributary  ftates,  and  al¬ 
lies.  1  he  number  of  the  land-forces  is  not  mentioned. 
In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Danifh  dominions  were 
enlarged  by  the  entire  conqueft  of  Stromar  ;  the  di- 
ilridls  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Nordalllngia ,  but  now  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Holjlein .  He  died  in  1203,  aiJd  was 
fucceeded  by  Valdemar  II.  who  proved  a  very  great 
and  warlike  prince.  In  121 1,  he  founded  the  city  of 
Stralfund,  oppofite  to  the  Ifle  of  Rugen.  The  fame 
year  his  queen  died  in  child-bed  ;  and  in  memory  of 

6  her  he  built  the  caftle  of  Dromngholm ,  that  name  im- 
^pedition  porting  the  Queen*, s-IJlantl  In  1218,  he  undertook  an 
mar  II  a-  e^pcdition  againrt  the  Livonians,  having  received  ad- 
gain  ft  the  v*ce  t^lat  t^iey>  artirted  by  the  Lithuanians,  Mufcovites, 
Livonians.  a^d  Qther  barbarous  nations,  had  driven  from  their  ha¬ 
bitations  all  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  who  had  em¬ 
braced  Chrirtianity,  and  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  thd  crown  of  Denmark.  Fitting  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  therefore,  he  immediately  fet  fail  for  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  his  troops  were  no  fooner  landed,  than  they 
were  feized  with  a  panic  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  power¬ 
ful  army  of  favages  as  were  affembled  to  oppofe  them. 
The  king  himfelf  was  difmayed  at  the  unufual  fpe&acle 
of  a  whole  army  clothed  in  fkins,  and  refembling  beads 
more  than  human  creatures.  Encouraged,  however, 
by  the  bifhops  who  attended  him,  he  ventured  an  en¬ 
gagement,  and  overthrew  the  baibarians  with  incre¬ 
dible  daughter.  This  vi&ory  was  gained  near  the  fortrefs 

Flounfhin  ^ a^€mar^  which  received  .its  name  on  that  account, 

l  ate the  ^ow  potent  and  flourifhing  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
kingdom.  mark  was  at  this  time,  appears  from  an  eftimate  of 
the  revenues  of  the  tributary  provinces,  thofe  countries 
conquered  by  Valdemar,  and  the  (landing  forces  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  account  was  copied  by  Ponta- 
nus  from  Witfeld  a  writer  of  thofe  days,  who  had  it 
from  a  jegirter  kept  by  Valdemar’s  fteward.  From 
the  provinces  were  daily  fent  in  24  lads  of  oats,  24  lafts 
of  rye,  and  half  that  quantity  of  wheat,  13  talents  of 
cheefe  and  butter,  and  nine  of  honey  ;  24  oxen,  3C0 
fheep,  2CO  hogs  ;  and  600  marks  of  coined  money. 
This  was  the  certain  revenue  :  but  to  this  was  added 
near  an  equal  fum  from  adventitious  circumftances  ; 
fucli  as  fines,  forfeitures,  taxes  on  law-fuits  and  plead¬ 
ings,  with  a  variety  of  other  contingencies  ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000  marks  a-day,  or 
2^,730,0001.  per  annum  ;  a  fum  in  thofe  days  almort 
incredible. — With  this  revenue  were  kept  for  conftant 
fie r vice  1400  great  and  fmall  (hips  for  the  king’s  ufe, 
each  of  which  at  a  medium  carried  121  foldiers ;  ma¬ 
king  the  w  hole  of  the  (landing  forces,  befides  garrifons, 
confirt  of  1  69,400  fightirfg  men. 

la  1223,  a  very  great  misfortune  befd  Valdemar, 
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notwithrtanding  all  his  power.  Henry  earl  of  Swerin,  Dcnniaik, 
otherwife  called  Henry  Palative,  a  German  prince,  ha-  — 
ving  been  deprived  of  part  of  hia  dominions  by  Valde- v  ,.8 
mar,  furprifed  and  carrried  off  the  king  himfelf,  andtaSm? 
kept  him  clofe  prifoner  for  three  years.  The  condi*  foner. 
tions  on  which  he  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty  were  very 
hard.  He  was  obliged  to  pay  a  prodigious  fum  of Rekafcd on 
money  5  to  relinquifh  Holftein,  Swerin,  Hamburgh,  condition  of 
and  all  his  poffeflions  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Elbe ;  cc^ingpart 
and  laftly,  lolemnly  to  fwear  that  he  would  maintain  torks^' 
this  compulfive  contradl,  and  never  take  any  meafures  nCS* 
to  punifih  Henry  or  his  affociates.  This  treaty  was 
Tigned  on  the  25th  of  March  122 6* 

Befides  thefe  territories  which  the  Danifh  monarch 
had  been  obliged  to  cede  by  treaty,  many  tributary 
princes  took,  the  opportunity  of  his  captivity  to  re¬ 
cover  their  liberty  ;  and  among  the  reft,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lubec  revolted,  and  entered  into  alliance  with 
Albert  duke  of  Saxony  againft  Valdemar.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  of  a  dilpofition  to  fubmit  tamely  to 
fuch  treatment.  '  He  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  He  breaks 
Pope  to  break  his  engagments  with  Henry,  and  im- the  freacr> 
mediately  entered  Holftein  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  Here  he  was  met  by  feveral  German  princes, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army  ;  and  a  defperate 
engagement  enfued.  Valdemar  at  firft  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  eye,  his  troops  were 
at  laft  defeated  with -great  (laughter.  It  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  ever  the  king  of  Denmark  was  able  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  of  his  enemies,  or  to  recover  the  domi¬ 
nions  he  had  loft.  So  far  from  this,  he  was  obliged,  in 
1228,  to  cede  Lawenberg  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
had  already  feized  on  Ratzburg  and  Molna.  Soon 
after  this,  his  eldeft:  fon  Valdemar  was  accidentally  kil¬ 
led  as  he  was  hunting,  and  his  two  other  Tons  married 
the  daughters  of  his  two  greateft  enemies.  Abel,  the 
third  fon,  married  the  daughter  of  Adolphus  duke  of 
Holftein  ;  and  Eric,  the  fecond,  married  the  duke  of 
Saxony’s  daughter.  Thefe  misfortunes  are  fuppofed  to 
have  haftened  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  April  1 242.  XI 

On  the  death  of  Valdemar,  the  kingdom  was  di- Civil  war 
vided  between  the  two  young  princes ;  and  between  ^etween,“s 
them  a  war  commenced  the  very  next  year.  A  peace  tW0  fous‘ 
was  concluded  the  year  following,  and  war  renewed 
the  year  after  ;  but  how  long  it  continued,  we  are  not 
informed.  In  1250,  Eric  paid  a  vifit  to  his  brother 
Abel,  intreating  his  mediation  between  him  and  the 
princes  of  Holftein,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war. 

Abel  received  him,  in  appearance,  with  great  kindnels, 
and  promifed  that  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  a 
reconciliation  fliould  not  be  wanting  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  laid  a  plan  for  having  him  murdered  at  fea  :  this 
was  effedled,  and  Abel  became  mafter  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  new  king  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fovereignty  Kingdom 
he  had  fo  wickedly  obtained.  He  was  tormented  by 
his  own  confcience  ;  cfpecially  when  he  found  among numbeAf 
his  brother’s  papers,  one  by  which  he  was  left  heir  to  petty  ty- 
the  whole  kingdom  on  the  deceafe  of  Eric,  and  manyran.s. 
kind  exprefiions  with  regard  to  himfelf.  He  was  at 
laft  killed  in  a  battle  with  his  own  fubjedts  in  1252, 
on  account  of  fome  taxes  he  intended  to  impofe. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1333,  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  gradually  declined.  Ufurpers  eftabli'fhed 

themfelvcs . 
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piirark  themfelves  in  different  provinces;  while  the  kings  of  efteemed  for  his  courage,  public  fpirit,  and  prudence, Pemuirk 


Sweden  did  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  detrac¬ 
ted  date  of  the  Danifh  afFairs.  In  1333,  died  Chrif- 
topherll.  who  poflefled  only  the  cities  of  Scanderburg 
in  Jutland  and  Neoburg  in  Fionia,  with  fome  few 
other  inconfiderable  places,  of  all  the  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  Denmark.  Halland,  Holbec,  Calemburg, 
and  Samfoe,  were  held  by  Canute  Porfius  ;  Schonen, 
Lyftre,  and  Bleking,  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  whom 
they  had  been  lately  fold  :  John  earl  of  Wagria  had 
tlie  jurifdi&ions  of  Zealand,  Falflre,  Laaland,  and  Fe- 
merin  ;  Gerhard,  of  Jutland  and  Fionia;  and  Lawrence 
Jonea,  of  Lang-land  and  Arras. 

After  the  death  of  Chriftopher,  an  interregnum  of 
feven  years  enfued. — The  firft  attempt  for  the  fove- 


beheld  with  forrow  the  condition  to  which  Denmark 
was  reduced.  He  had  long  meditated  a  variety 
projects  for  its  relief,  and  at  lad  imagined  things  wereNorevi  re¬ 
in  fuch  a  fituation  that  the  whole  depended  on  his  fingle  covers  the 
arm.  Young  Valdemar,  Chriftopher’s  foil,  had  a  num-  liberty  of 
ber  of  adherents  in  the  kingdom  ;  his  mofl  dangerous  m 
enemy  was  Gerhard  ;  and  could  he  be  removed,  the 
Jutlanders  would  at  lead  be  free  from  an  oppreffor, 
and  might  choofe  Valdemar,  or  any  other  they  thought 
proper,  for  their  fovereign.  Colledling  a  body  of  cho- 
fen  horfe,  therefore,  lie  marched  in* the  night  to  Ran- 
derfhufen,  where  Gerhard  had  fixed  his  head  quarters; 
and  having  forced  open  the  tyrant’s  quarters,  imme¬ 
diately  put  him  to  death.  He  then  fled  with  the  ut- 


reignty  was  made  by  Otho,  fecond  fon  to  the  late  king,  moft  expedition  ;  but  was  purfued  and  overtaken  by  a 
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who  laid  a  fcheme  for  driving  Gerhard  out  of  Jutland  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  accomplifh  it,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  clofely  confined  by  Gerhard. — The  king  of 
Sweden  next  wrote  to  Pope  Benedidl  XIII.  befeech- 
ir.g  his  Holinefs  to  confirm  to  him  the  provinces  of 
Schonen  and  others  which  he  poflefled  ;  and  to  allow 
him  to  fubdue  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  now 
ufurped  and  rendered  miferable  by  a  fet  of  petty 
princes,  who  knew  not  how  to  govern.  To  influence 
him  the  more  powerfully,  lie  alfo  promifed  to  hold 
this  kingdom  of  the  Pope  ;  and  to  pay  him  the  ufual 
tax  colle&ed  by  the  church.  This  requeft,  however, 
was  refufed.  Valdemar  of  Slefwic,  nephew  to  Ger¬ 
hard,  then  afpired  to  the  fovereignty.  He  had  for- 
meily  been  eledled  king  ;  but  had  given  over  all 


party  of  the  enemy’s  horfe,  through  which  he  forced 
his  way  and  efcaped.  Gerhard’s  fons  hearing  of  his 
death,  retired  into  Holftein  from  whence  they  had 
come  ;  leaving  the  army,  compofed  chiefly  of  Hol- 
fteiners,  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  pcafants, 
who  fell  upon  them  from  every  quarter. 

Still,  however,  the  Holfteiners  kept  pofleffion  of  the 
citadels  and  fortified  places,  from  whence  Nicholas  re- 
folved  to  diflodge  them.  He  accordingly  raifed  a 
body  of  forces  ;  attacked  and  took  Landen,  a  caftle 
fituated  on  the  river  Scheme  :  After  which  he  laid 
fiege  to  Albeg  ;  but  the  garrifon  making  an  obftinate 
defence,  he  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  by  which 
they  were  foon  reduced  to  great  extremity.  The  go¬ 
vernor  fent  an  exprefs  to  the  fons  of  Gerhard,  ac- 
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thoughts  of  enjoying  the  fovereignty,  on  account  of  quainting  them  with  the  impoflibility  of  his  holding 
the  fuperior  influence  of  Chriftopher;  but  now  refumed 
his  ambitious  views  at  the  inftigation  of  his  uncle. 

Several  of  the  nobility  alfo  caft  their  eyes  on  young 
Valdemar  Chriftopher’s  fon,  now  at  the  emperor’s 
court.  But  while  each  of  thefe  princes  were  laying 
fcliemes  to  aggrandife  themfelves,  the  unhappy  Danes 
were  diftrefled  by  exorbitant  taxes,  famine,  and  pefti- 
lence  ;  the  two  laft  in  confequence  of  the  former.  The 
peafants  negle&ed  to  cultivate  the  lands,  which  they 
held  on  a  very  precarious  tenure  ;  the  confequence  of 
this  was  poverty  and  an  unwholefome  diet ;  and  this, 
co-operating  with  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  air, 
produced  a  plague,  which  deftroyed  more  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  poor  dropped 
down  dead  on  the  flreets  with  difeafe  and  hunger,  and 
the  gentry  themfelves  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  wretch¬ 
edness  ;  yet,  though  the  whole  kingdom  was  evidently 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  ambitious  projedls  employed  the 
great,  as  if  every  thing  had  been  in  the  moft  profound 
tranquillity. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  grievous  calamities,  Gerhard, 
fovereign  of  Jutland,  propofed  to  his  nephew  Valdemar 
an  exchange  of  territories,  which  he  believed  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  the  latter  on  the 
crown.  A  treaty  for  this  purpofe  was  adlually  drawn 
up  and  figned  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  notvvithftanding 
their  diftrefled  fituation,  fo  highly  refented  their  being 
difpofed  of  like  cattle,  from  one  inafter  to  another,  that 
they  refufed  to  pay  the  ufnal  taxes.  Gerhard  reiolved 
to  compel  them  ;  and  therefore  led  10,000  men,  whom 
he  had  levied  in  Germany,  into  the  heart  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Providence,  however,  now  raifed  up  an  enemy 
to  this  tyrant.  One  Nicholas  Norevi,  a  man  greatly 


out  more  than  a  few  days,  without  being  relieved. 

This  determined  them  to  march  to  the  relief  of  fo  im- 
portant  a  place.  They  came  up  w  ith  Nicholas  juft  as  He  is  ki li¬ 
the  governor  was  ready  to  furrender,  but  were  defeat-  ed. 
ed  ;  though  Nicholas  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
engagement. 

Jutland  having  thus  regained  its  liberty,  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom  followed  its  example.  Zealand  firft  o- 
penly  declared  itfelf.  Here  Henry,  Gerhard’s  fon, 
maintained  feveral  garrifons  ;  and  refolved  to  defend 
his  pofleflions  in  fpite  of  all  the  power  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  For  this  purpofe  he  drew  together  an  army  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  tumult  arofe  among  the  pea¬ 
fants  on  account  of  a  Danifti  nobleman  llain  by  the 
Holfteiners.  By  thi3  the  people  were  at  laft  fo  irri¬ 
tated,  that  falling  upon  the  Holfteiners  fword  in  hand, 
they  killed  300  of  them,  drove  the  reft  out  of  the 
ifland,  and  cliofe  Valdemar,  Chriftopher’s  fon,  for  their 
fovereign. 

The  Danes  now  refumed  their  courage  ;  the  lands 
were  cultivated,  the  famine  and  peftilence  ceafed,  and 
the  kingdom  began  to  fimirifli  as  formerly.  Matters  Margaret 
continued  in  a  profperous  way  till  1387,  when  Mar-  unites  the 
garet  mounted  the  throne.  She  raifed  the  kingdom  10  Oenm*rk 
its  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  as  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  Sweden  ’ 
partly  by  hereditary  right,  Are  formed  the  union  ofandNor- 
Calmar,  by  which  ihe  v/as  acknowledged  fovereign  of  way. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her  dig¬ 
nity  with  Inch  firmnefs  and  courage,  that  fhe  was  juft- 
ly  ftyled  the  Semiramis  jof  the  North,  Her  fucceflors 
being  deftimte  of  her  great  qualifications,  the  union  of 
Calmar  fell  to  nothing :  but  Norway  ftill  continued 
annexed  to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448,  the 
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crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriftian  count  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark 
is  defcended  ;  and,  in  1536,  the  Proteftant  religion 
was  eflablifhed  in  Denmark  by  that  wife  and  politic 
prince  Chriilian  III. 

Chriilian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1629,  was  chofen  for 
the  head,  of  the  Proteftant  league  formed  againft  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  :  but,  though  brave  in  his  own  per- 
fon,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  dominions  ;  when 
he  was  fucceeded  in  that  command  by  the  famous  Gu- 
ilavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch  ha¬ 
ving  obliged  Chriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to  lower 
the  duties  of  the  Sound,  his  foil  Frederic  III.  con- 
fented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  150,000  florins  for 
the  whole.  The  Dutch,  after  this,  perfuaded  him  to 
declare  war  againft  Charles  Guftavus  king  of  Sweden, 
which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  crown  in  1657.  Charles 
ftormed  the  fortrefs  of  Fredericftadt ;  and  in  the  tue- 
ceeding  winter,  he  marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to 
the  ifland  of  Funen,  where  he  furprifed  the  Dunifh 
troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nybnrg,  and  marched  over 
the  Great  Belt  to  befiege  Copenhagen  itfelf.  Crom¬ 
well,  the  Englifti  ufurper,  interpofed:  and  Frederic  de¬ 
fended  his  capital  with  great  magnanimity  till  the 
peace  of  Rofchild;  by  which  Frederic  ceded  the  pro- 
Scveral pro- vinces  of  Halland,  Bleking,  and  Sconia,  the  ifland  of 
vmces  ce-  gornholm,  Bahus,  and  Droutheim,  in  Norway,  to  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  fought  to  elude  thofe  fevere  terms; 
but  Charles  took  Cronenburg,  and  once  more  befieged 
Copenhagen  by  fea  and  land.  The  fteady  intrepid  con¬ 
duct  of  Frederic  under  thefe  misfortunes  endeared 
him  to  his  fubje&s  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen 
made  an  admirable  defence,  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived 
in  the  Baltic,  aud  beat  the  Swedifh  fleet.  The  for¬ 
tune  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Fre¬ 
deric*  who  fhowed  on  every  occafion  great  abilities, 
bo  ill  civil  and  military  :  and  having  forced  Charles  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried  the 
war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Englifti  fleet,  under 
Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This  enabled 
Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third  time  :  but 
France  and  England  offering  their  mediation,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  that  capital  ;  by  which  the  ifland  of 
Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes  ;  but  the  ifland  of 
Rugen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  remained 
with  the  Swedes. 

The  year  1 66a  affords  us  an  example  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  almoft  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  viz. 
that  of  a  free  people  refigning  their  liberty  into  the 
hands  of  their  fovereign,  and  of  their  own  accord,  and 
deredabfo-  without  the  lead  compulfion,  rendering  him  defpotic. 
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This  was  occafioned  by  the  great  chara&er  which  Fre¬ 
deric  had  acquired  by  his  prudent  and  valiant  condmft; 
when  Copenhagen  was  befieged  by  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  ;  and  at  that  time  he  had  alfo  taken  care  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himfelf  with  the  commonalty,  by  obliging  the 
nobility  to  allow  them  forne  immunities  which  they 
did  not  enjoy  before;  allowing  them  alfo,  by  a  fpecial 
edi&,  to  poffefs  lands,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
nobility.  After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  a  diet  was  fummoned  at  Copenhagen,  to  take 
into  confideration  the  flate  of  the  kingdom,  which  wa3 
now  very  much  exhaufted,  both  by  reafou  of  the  debts 
in  which  it  was  involved  and  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
This  diiheffed  flate  of  affairs  was,  by  the  commons,  at¬ 


tributed  to  the  nobility ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Denmark, 
no  care  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  inferior  claf-  ~~y — 
fes,  but  rather  increafed  the  difeontents  by  their  arro¬ 
gance.  They  had  even  the  imprudence  to  remonftrate 
againft  the  immunities  above  mentioned,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  king  during  the  fiege.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  the  deputies  of  the  commons  and  clergy 
united  againft  them  ;  and  being  joined  by  tile  citizens, 
of  Copenhagen,  formed  a  very  coniiderable  party..  On 
bringing  forward  in  the  aftembly  the  fums  neceffary  for. 
the  national  exigencies,  a  general  excife  was  propofed 
by  the  nobles  on  every  article  of  confumpt ;  and  to 
which  they  themfelves  were  willing  to  fubmit,  though, 
by  an  exprels  law,  their  order  was  to  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes.  This  offer  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
monftrance  to  the  king  ;  in  which  they  endeavoured  not 
only  to  reclaim  many  obf  dete  privileges,  but  to  add 
freih  immunities,  and  introduce  many  other  regula¬ 
tions,  all  of  them  tending  to  diminifh  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative,  and  check  the  riling  influence  of  the  commons 
and  clergy.  This  propofal  occafioned  great  difputes 
in  the  diet ;  and  the  two  inferior  orders  infilled  that 
they  would  not  admit  of  any  tax  which  fhould  not  be- 
levied  equally  upon  all  ranks,  without  referve  or  reilric- 
tiou.  The  nobles  not  only  refufed  to  comply  with  thia 
propofal,  but  even  to  be  fubjeCI  to  the  tax  for  more 
than  three  years  ;  pretending  that  all  taxes  whatever, 
were  infringements  on  their  privileges.  By  way  of 
compenfation,  however,  they  propofed  new  duties  up¬ 
on  leather  and  (lamped  paper,  and  at  laft  offered  to  pay 
a  poll-tax  for  their  peafants..  This  exchange  feemed 
at  firft  to  be  agreeable  to  the  two  inferior  eftates  ;  but 
they  fuddenly  altered  their  mind,  and  demanded  that 
the  fiefs  and  domains,  which  the  nobles  had  hitherto 
poifeffed  exclufively,  and  at  a  very  moderate  rent, 
fhould  be  let  to  the  highell  bidder. 

Such  a  propofal  appeared  to  the  nobles  to  be  to  the 
laft  degree  unreafonable.  They  faid  it  was  an  infra&ion 
of  their  deareft:  privileges  ;  as,  by  the  46th  article  of 
the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Frederic,  the  poffeflion 
of  the  royal  fiefs  was  guaranteed  to  their  order;  but, 
in  the  heat  of  difpute,  one  of  the  chief  fenators  having 
imprudently  thrown  out  fome  reproachful  expreflions 
againft  the  commons,  a  general  ferment  enfued,  and 
the  affembly  was  broken  up  in  confufion.  This  gave 
occafion  to  the  interpolition  of  the  king’s  friends;  and 
an  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary,  and  enlar¬ 
ging  the  royal  prerogative,  began  to  be  fuggefted  as 
the  proper  method  of  humbling  the  nobility.  This 
was  firft  broached  by  the  bifhop  of  Zealand,  at  whofe 
houfe  a  numerous  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1660,  where  the  fcheme  was  fully  laid  open  and 
approved  ;  an  a&  for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary 
drawn  up  ;  and  the  befl  method  of  publicly  producing 
it  taken  into  confideration.  All  this  time  the  king 
feemed  quite  ina&ive,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  part  in  an  affair  which  fo  nearly  concerned 
him.  But  this  indolence  was  abundantly  compenfated 
by  the  alertnefs  and  diligence  of  the  queen  ;  between 
whom  and  the  heads  of  the  party  matters  were  foon 
concerted.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  O&ober, 
therefore,  the  bilhop  of  Zealand  having  obtained  the 
confent  and  figaature  of  the  eccleliaftical  deputies,  de¬ 
livered  it  to  Naufen  burgomafter  of  Copenhagen  and 
fpeaker  of  the  commons,  The  latter,  in  a  moft  per ■- 
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*  mark.  fna-Tive  fpeech,  expatiated  upon  the  wretched  ftate  o 
Wv-^  the  kingdom,  the  oppreflive  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  king;  concluding  with  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  commons,  to  fubfcribe  the  a&  as  the  only 
means  of  faving  their  country. 

The  exhortations  of  the  fpeaker  had  fuch  an  etledt 
upon  the  affembly,  that  they  fubfcribed  it  without  a 
fmgle  diffent  ;  the  nobles  being  all  the  while  m  perfect 
fecurity,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tranfa&ion.  Next 
day  it  was  prefcnted  to  the  king  by  the  bifhop  and 
Naufen  ;  and  as  they  were  returning  from  the  palace, 
they  met  the  fenator  who  had  already  given  offence 
to  the  commons.  With  him  they  had  a  violent  al¬ 
tercation,  and  were  threatened  with  impiifonment  for 
prefuming  to  approach  the  king  without  acquainting 
the  order  of  nobles.  This  threat  was  now  altogether 
nugatory.  The  nobles  having  got  fome  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  forward,  had  juft  affembled  m  order 
to  confider  of  what  was  to  be  done,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  two  other  eftates  entered,  and  informed  them  of 
their  proceedings,  and  delivered  to  them  the  propolal 
for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary.  By  this  declara¬ 
tion  the  nobles  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  conlterna- 
tion  ;  but  judging  it  improper  to  put  a  negative  on  the 
propofal  at  prefent,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time, 
and  replied,  that  though  they  willingly  gave  their  ai- 
fent  to  the  declaration,  yet  that,  as  it  was  a  matter  ot 
great  confequence,  it  deferved  the  mod  feiious  dif- 
enfiion.  Naufen,  however,  replied,  that  the  other 
eftates  had  already  taken  their  refolution  ;  that  they 
would  lofe  no  time  in  debate  ;  and  that  if  the  nobles 
would  not  concur  with  them,  they  would  immediate¬ 
ly  repair  to  the  palace  by  the  *  Selves,  where  they  had 
not  the  lead  doubt  that  the  king  would  graciouily  ac¬ 
cept  their  proffei.  i  .  .r '  , 

In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  had  privately  difpatch- 
cd  a  mefiage  to  the  king,  intimating,  that  they  were 
willing  to  render  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
of  his  iffue,  provided  it  was  done  with  all  the  ufual  for¬ 
malities.  But  this  propofal  did  not  prove  agreeable  to. 
his  maiedy,  unlefs  they  would  confirm  the  right  of  iuc- 
ceffion  in  the  female  line  alfo.  He  added,  however, 
with  great  appeaiance  of  moderation,  that  he  by  no 
means  wifhed  to  preferibe  rules  for  their  conduct;  they 
were  to  follow  the  di&ates  of  their  own  judgment;  but 
oc  frw  bis  nart.  he  would  owe  every  thing  to  their  .ree 
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brought  their  defign  to  perfection,  and  he  could  rc  ^ 
ceive  their  voluntary  fubmiflion  with  all  due  folemnity. 

On  departure  of  the  commons  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  conferring  with  the  nobles,  the  latter 
had  been  fo  diftra&ed  and  confuted,  that  they  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  refolution,  deiigning,  how¬ 
ever,  to  decide  the  matter  finally  at  their  meeting  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  But  while  they 
were  thus  wavering  and  irrefolute,  the  court  and  the 
popular  party  took  the  neceffary  meafures  to  force  them 
to  a  concurrence.  This  was  effectually  done  by  an 
order  to  (hut  the  gates  ;  for  by  this  they  were  fo  much 
difpirited  that  they  inftantly  difpatched  deputies  to  the 
court,  with  a  meffage  that  they  were  ready  to  concur 
with  the  commons,  and  fubfcribe  to  all  the  conditions 
of  the  royal  pleafure. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  ratify  the  tranfaaion 
with  all  proper  folemnity.  Accordingly,  on  the  lot 
oi  O&ober,  the  eftates  annulled,  in  the  moil  iolemn 
manner,  the  capitulation  or  charter  figned  by  the  king 
on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne;  abfolved  him  from  all 
his  engagements ;  and  cancelled  all  the  limitations  im- 
pofed  upon  his  fovereignty.  The  whole  was  concluded 
bv  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage,  taking  the  new 
oath  with  great  ceremony  ;  after  which  a  new  ot 

government  was  promulgated  under  the  title  ot  1  be 
Royal  Law  of  Denmark .  ...  -r 

Frederic  was  fucceeded,  in  1 67P,bylnsfon  Chriftian  V  » 
who  obliged  the  Duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rof- 
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as  for  his  part,  he  would  owe  every  thing  to  their  -ree 
confent.  While  the  nobles  were  waiting  for  this  an- 
fwer,  the  other  deputies,  perceiving  that  they  wilhed 
to  keep  the  matter  in  fufpence,  loft  all  patience,  and 
repaired  in  folemn  proceffion  to  the  court  ;  where,  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  the  royal  prefence,  the  matter  was 
opened  by  the  tilhop  of  Zealand.  He  addreffed  his 
majefty  on  the  refolution  taken  by  the  clergy  and  coin- 
mons,  offering  in  their  name  to  render  the  crown  he¬ 
reditary,  and  to  inveft  him  with  abfolute  authority  ; 
adding,  that  they  were  ready  to  facnfice  their  lives  in 
the  defence  of  an  eftabliihment  fo  falutary  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  His  majefty  thanked  them  for  their  favourable 
intentions ;  but  mentioned  the  concurrence  of  the. 
nobles  as  a  neceffary  condition  ;  though  he  had  no 
doubt  of  this  when  they  (hould  have  time  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  declaration  with  all  the  neceffary  formalities  ; 
he  affured  them  of  his  protection,  proimfed  a  redrefs  o. 
all  grievances,  and  difmiffed  them  with  an  exhortation 

to  continue  their  fittings  until  they  fiiouid  have 
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an  me  duvduuigto  b . . j  •  c  u  ^ 

child.  He  then  recovered  a  numberof  places  in  bchonen  ; 
but  his  armv  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  Oi  Lunden 
by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.  This  defeat  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war;  which  Chriftian  obltinately  continued, 
till  he  was  defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of.Eand- 
feroon  ;  and  he  had  almoft  exhaufted  his  dominions  in 
his  military  operations,  till  he  was  in  a  manner  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  his  allies,  and  forced  to  lign  a  treaty  on 
the  terms  preferibed  by  France,  in  1679.  Chriftian, 
however,  did  not  defift  from  his  military  attempts;  and- 
at  laft  he  became  the  ally  and  fubfidiary  of  Tours  XIV. 
who  was  then  threatening  Europe  with  chains-  Ch.rl* 
ftian,  after  a  vaft  variety  of  treating  and  fighting  with 
the  Holfteiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern 
powers,  died  in  1699.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Frede¬ 
ric  IV.  who,  like  his  predeceffors,  maintained  his  pre- 
tenfions  upon  Holftein  ;  and  probably  muft  have  be¬ 
come  mafter  of  that  duchy,  had  not  the  Engl.fh  and 
Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  fiege  of  Tonmngen;  while  the 
young  king  of  Sweden,  CharlesXIE  who  was  no  more 
than  16  years  of  age,  landed  within  eight  mi  es  of  Co- 
penhagen,  to  affifthis  brother-in-law  the  Dukeofllol- 
ftein.  Charles  probably  would  have  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danifh  majefty  agreed 
to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
Duke’s  favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with  the 
States-Gene ral,  Frederic  obliged  himfelf  to  furniih 
a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  confe¬ 
derates;  and  who  afterwards  did  great  fervice  againit 
the  French.  .  ,  , 

Notwitliftanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetual- Pepetual. 

ly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Swedes;  and  wh*lc^h^r  5s  that  kiu*- 
was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  marched  through  Holftein  donu 
into  Swcdifh  Pomerania;  and  in  the  year  1712,  into 
Bremen,  and  took  the  city  of  Stade.  His  troops, 

*  however,. 
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T^emnarlc.  however,  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Swedes  at  Ga- 
acibuich,  who  laid  hm  favourite  city  of  Altena  in  afhes. 
rrederic  revenged  himfelf,  by  feizing  great  part  of  the 
ducal  Holftein,  and  forcing  the  Swedish  general,  count 
oteinbock,  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his 
troops.  In  the  year  1716,  the  fucceffes  of  Frederic 
were  fo  great,  by  taking  Tonningen  and  Stralfund,by 
driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wif- 
mar  and  Pomerania,  that  his  allies  began  to  fufped  he 
was  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all  Scandinavia.  Up¬ 
on  the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  exile,  he 
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renewed  the  war  againft  Denmark  with  a  molt  em 


#  o - — — a,  em¬ 

bittered  fpint ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who 
was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericfhal,  Frederic  durft 
v  1101  re^fe  the  offer  of  his  Britannic  maje fly’s  mediation 

between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden;  in  confequence 
of  which,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  which 
left  him  in  poffeflicn  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwic.  Fre¬ 
deric  died  in  the  year  1730,  after  having,  two  years 
be. ore,  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  afhes  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  fire.  His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Chriftian  Frede¬ 
ric,  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  and  the  advanta¬ 
ges  with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cul¬ 
tivate  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  whom  he  e^fed  of  many  op- 
preflive  taxes. 

•  J734>  ^er  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanc¬ 

tion,  Chriftian  fent  6000  men  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the  fuccefiion  to  the 
crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was 
jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburgh.  He 
obliged  the  Hamburghers  to  call  in  the  mediation  of 
Pruffia,  to  abolifh  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin  of 
Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  fil- 
ver  marks.  He  had,  two  years  after,  viz.  1738,  a 
r 1  Wlt^  *!,s  Britannic  majefty  about  the  little 
iordfhip  of  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to 
the  latter  by  the  Duke  of  Holftein  Lawenburg,  and 
which  Chriftian  faid  belonged  to  him.  Some  blood 
so  was  fpilt  during  the  conteft  ;  in  which  Chriftian,  it  is 
thouSht>  never  was  in  earneft.  It  brought  on,  how- 
treaty  \vitheVCr’.  a  tre#aty>  1#n  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  Bri- 
'CreatBri-  tanmc  majefty’s  predilection  for  his  German  domi¬ 
nions  ;  for  he  agreed  to  pay  Chriftian  a  fubfidy  of 
70,000  1.  Sterling  a-year,  on  condition  of  keeping  in 
readinefs  7000  troops  for  the  proportion  of  Hanover  ; 
this  was  a  gainful  bargain  for  Denmark.  And  two 
years  after,  he  feized  fome  Dutch  flifps  for  trading 
without  his  leave  to  Iceland  :  but  the  difference  wa3 
made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden.  Chriftian  had 
fo  great  a  party  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  general¬ 
ly  thought  lie  would  revive  the  union  of  Calmar,  by 
procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fucceffor  to  his  then 
Swedifh  majefty.  Some  fteps  for  that  purpofe  were 
certainly  taken  :  but  whatever  Chriftian’s  views  might 
have  been,  the  defign  was  fruftrated  by  thejeaioufy 
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of  niher  l/if"  G  T  V  L J^iuy  omieniee.  X  he  new  mimfters  indeed  behaved  imnru- 

feeing  all  Scandinavia  fubtft "to  onTfamil v  Chllfl l^n  '°r  reformat1'^  ^ve- 


feeing  all  Scandinavia  fubjeft  to  one  family.  Chriftian 
died  in  1746,  with  the  charafter  of  being  the  father 
of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fuccefTor,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1743, 
married  the  princefs  Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britannic 
majefty.  He  improved  upon  his  father’s  plan  for  the 
■happinefs  of  his  people ;  but  took  no  concern, 


cept  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  war.  For  it  Denwsri, 
was  by  hw  intervention  that  the  treaty  of  Clofter-fe- 
ven  was  concluded  between  his  royal  highnefs  the  late  ’ 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  French  general  Riche- 
leu.  Upon  the  death  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mo¬ 
ther  to  his  prefent  Danifh  majefty,  he  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttei ;  and  died 
111  1766. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chriftian  VII.  his  pre¬ 
fent  Danilh  majefty,  who  married  the  princefs  Caro¬ 
lina  Matilda  of  England.  But  this  alliance  proved  ex-  tn.  •** 
tremely  unfortunate,  which  is  generally  aferibed  tooftife“M 
the  intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  mother-in-law  to  dowager 
the  prefent  king.  She  is  reprefented  as  ambitious,311^  mnfor- 
artful,  and  defigning  ;  and  as  one  who  wiflied  to  have Jl!"es  of 
fet  afide  the  king  himfelf  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Fre- queea°.'WS 
deric.  On  the  arrival  of  the  young  queen,  however,  (he 
received  her  with  much  apparent  affedion,  telling  her 
the  faultsof  herihulband,  and  at  the  fame  time  promifing 
to  affift  her  on  all  occasions  in  reclaiming  him  from  his 
vicious  courfes.  Thus,  under  pretence  of  kindnefs 
and  friendthip,  (be  lowed  the  feeds  of  diftention  betwixt 
the  royal  pair  before  the  unfortunate  princefs  had  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  her  danger ;  and  while  the  un¬ 
thinking  queen  revealed  to  the  dowager  all  her 
feciets,  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  placed  fpies  about 
the  king  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  to  which  he  was  at  any  rate  too  much 
inclined.  At  laft  it  was  contrived  to  throw  a  miftrefs  in 
his  way,  whom  he  was  advifed  to  keep  in  his  palace. 

It  was  impofiible  that  any  woman  could  pafs  fuch 
a  piece  of  conduft  unnoticed  ;  however,  in  this  affair, 
the  queen  dowager  behSved  with  her  ufual  duplicity. 

In  the  abfence  of  the  king  (lie  pretended  great  relent- 
ment  againft  him,  and  even  advifed  the  queen  not  to 
live  with  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  returned,  when  his 
confort  reproached  him,  though  in  a  gentle  manner, 
with  his  condiift,  fhe  not  only  took  his  part,  but  in¬ 
filled  that  it  was  prefumptuous  in  a  queen  of  Den- 
mark  to  pretend  to  direft  her  hufband’s  conduft.  Not- 
withftanding  this  incendiary  behaviour,  the  queen  wa3 
in  a  fhort  time  reconciled  to  her  hufband,  and  lived 
011  very  good  terms  with  him  until  fhe  again  excited 
the  jealoufy  of  the  dowager  by  affuming  to  herfelf  the 
direftion  of  that  part  of  the  public  affairs  which  the 
dowager  had  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  her 
own  privilege.  For  fome  time  it  feemed  to  be  difficult 
for  her  to  form  any  effeftual  plan  of  revenge,  as  the 
king  had  difplaced  feveral  of  her  friends  who  had  for 
fome  time  had  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration.  Two 
new  favourites,  Biandt  and  Struenfee,  had  now  appear¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  thefe  paid  great  court  to  the  queen,  the 
dowager  took  occaiion  to  fnfiuuate  not  only  that  the 
queen  was  harbouring  improper  defigns  With  regard 
to  the  government,  but  that  fhe  had  an  intrigue  with 
Struenfee.  The  new  minifters  indeed  behaved  Impru- 
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ral  of  the  departments  of  the  ftate  at  once,  inftead  of 
waiting  patiently  until  an  opportunity  fliould  offer; 
and  in  thefe  precipitate  fchemes  they  were  certainly 
fup  ported  by  the  queen.  Thefe  iuftances  of  want  of 
circumfpeftion  in  the  minifters,  were  reprefented  by  the 
dowager  and  her  party  to  be  a  fettled  fcheme  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  government ;  and  a  defign  was  even 
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fpoken  of  to  fuperfede  the  king  as  being  incapable  of  go¬ 
verning,  to  declare  the  queen  regent  during  the  minority 
of  her  fon,  and  to  make  Struenfee  prime  miniller. 

Thus  a  very  formidable  oppofition  was  formed  a- 
gainll  Brandt  and  Struenfee;  and  as  the  latter  had  made 
fome  innovations  in  the  military  department  as  well  ?.e 
the  civil,  fome  of  the  principal  officers,  who  were  the 
creatures  of  the  dowager,  reprefented  him  as  deiign- 
ing  to  overthrow  the  whole  fyilem  of  government. 
When  matters  were  brought  to  a  proper  bearing,  it 
was  at  lafl  refolved  to  furprife  the  king  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  force  him  inftantly  to  fign  an  order 
which  was  to  be  ready  prepared,  for  committing  the 
obnoxious  perfons  to  ieparate  prifons,  accufe  them  of 
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wear  a  fufpicious  afpedl.  At  laft,  however,  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty  interfered  fo  far  as  to  fend  a  fmall  fqua- 
dron  of  (hips  to  convoy  the  unhappy  princefs  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Here  the  city  of  Zell  was  appointed  for  her  refi- 
dence ;  and  in  this  place  (he  died  of  a  malignant  fever  on 
the  ioth  of  May  1775,  aged  23  years  and  jo  months. 

The  inhuman  treatment  of  this  princefs  did  not 
long  prove  advantageous  to  the  queen  dowager  and  her 
party:  A  new  revolution  took  place  in  April  1784,  Change  In 
when  the  queen  dowager’s  friends  were  removed,  atheadmini* 
new  council  was  formed  under  theuufpiees  of  the  prince  ^ratlon* 
royal,  and  no  inilrument  deemed  authentic  unlefs  (igned 
by  the  king,  and  counterfigned  by  the  prince.  Since  that 
time,  the  king,  who  from  the  beginningof  hisadminiRra- 
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high  treafon  in  general,  and  particularly  w  ith  a  defign  tion  (bowed  a  great  degree  of  incapacity,  has  been  en- 


to^dethrone  or  poifon  the  king.  If  this  could  not  be 
properly  authenticated,  it  was  determined  to  iuborn 
witneffes  to  confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  queen  and  count  Struenfee. 
This  defign  was  executed  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
January  1772,  when  a  ma(ked  ball  was  given  at  the 
court  of  Denmark.  The  queen,  after  having  danced 


tirely  laid  afide  from  public  bufinefs,  and  has  no  (hare 
in  the  government.  The  Danes  are  at  prefent  engaged 
011  the  fide  of  Ruffia  in  her  war  with  the  Turks,  the 
immediate  opponent  of  Denmark  being  Sweden. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  at  prefent  is  divided  into  Diving  Df 
fix  grand  diRri&s  or  provinces;  viz.  l.  Denmark  pro-theking- 
perly  fo  called,  comprehending  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  dom. 


mod  part  of  the  night  with  count  Struenfee,  retired  to  Funen,  Langland,  Laaland,  FalRria,  Mona,  Samfoe, 


her  chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.  About  four 
the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic  got  up,  and  went 
with  the  queen  dowager  to  the  king’s  bed-chamber, 
accompained  by  general  Eichftedt  and  count  Rantzau. 
Havijig  ordered  the  king’s  valet  de  chambre  to  awake 
him,  they  informed  liis  majefty  that  the  queen,  with 
count  Struenfee,  liis  brother,  and  Brandt  one  of  the 
new  minifters,  were  at  that  moment  bufy  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  an  adl  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which 
they  would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  fign  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  a  neceffity  for  him  to  give  an  order 
for  their  arreftment.  The  king  is  faidto  have  hefitated  for 
fome  time,  and  inclined  to  refufe  this  fcandalous  requifi- 
tion  ;  but  at  length,  through  importunity,  and,  according 
to  fome  accounts,  being  even  threatened  into  compliance, 
he  confented  to  what  they  required.  Count  Rantzau 
was  difpatched,  at  that  untimely  hour,  into  the  queen’s 
apartmencs,  and  immediately  executed  the  orders  of 
the  king.  The  unfortunate  princefs  was  conveyed  in 
one  of  the  king’s  coaches  to  the  caftle  of  Cronenburgh, 
together  with  the  infant  princefs,  attended  by  Lady 
Moftyn,  and  efcorted  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  Stru¬ 
enfee  and  Bra  rid  t  were  feized  in  their  beds  and  impri- 
foned,  as  well  as  feveial  other  members  of  the  new  ad- 
miniftration,  to  the  number  of  18.  The  queen  dowager 
and  her  adherents  leemed  to  affume  the  government  en¬ 
tirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  a  total  change  took  place 
in  the  departments  of adminiftration.  The  prince  royal, 


Arroe,  Bornholm,  Anhoult,  LdTaw,  and  that  part 
of  the  continent  called  North  Jutland.  2.  The  duchy 
of  Slefvvick,  or  South  Jutland.  3.  The  duchy  of  Hoi- 
Rein.  4.  The  earldoms  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft, 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  ;  and  6.  Iceland,  with 
the  ifiands  lying  in  the  Northern  Seas;  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  defeription  of  which  fee  thefe  articles. 

The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialed!  of  the  Teu-  Language* 
tonic,  and  bears  a  ftrong  affinity  to  the  Norwegian  religion, 
tongue;  but  is  difagreeable  to  (Dangers,  on  account  of&c* 
the  drawling  tone  with  which  it  is  pronounced.  They 
have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  German  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  high  Dutch  is  ufed  in  common  difeourfe 
by  the  court,  the  gentry,  and  the  burghers.  The  bet¬ 
ter  fort  likewife  underftand  French,  and  fpeak  it  flu¬ 
ently.  The  Lutheran  dodrine  is  univerfally  embraced 
through  all  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  fo  that 
there  is  not  another  fedt  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Denmark 
is  divided  into  fix  diocefes,  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Fu¬ 
nen,  and  four  in  Jutland:  but  the  bifhops  are,  proper¬ 
ly  fpcaking,  no  other  than  fiiperintendants,  or prhni 
inter  pares .  They  have  no  cathedrals,  ecclefiallical 

courts,  or  temporalities.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  infpedb 
the  dodlrine  and  morals  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  the  bifhop  of  Copenhagen  amounts  to  about 
2000  tixdollars  ;  and  this  is  the  richeft  benefice  in  the 
kingdom.  The  clergy  are  wholly  dependant  011  the 
government.  They  never  intermeddle,  nor  are  era- 
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fon  of  queen  Matilda,  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  ployed  or  confulted  in  civil  affairs.  They,  ueverthe- 
put  under  the  care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  was  appoint-  lefs,  have  acquired  great  influence,  and  eredted  a  fort 
cd  governefs,  under  the  fuperintendency  of  the  queen  of  fpiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  the  common 
dowager.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  put  in  irons,  people,  by  whom  they  are  much  revered.  They  are, 
and  very  feverelv  treated:  they  underwent  long  and  fre-  generally  fpeaking,  men  of  exemplary  lives,  and  fome 
quent  examinations;  and  Struenfee  at  lafl;  co  11ft fled  that  erudition.  Their  churches  are  kept  more  dean,  and" 
he  had  a  criminal  intercourfe  with  the  queen.  Both  their  better  adorned,  than  thofe  of  England:  the  people  are 
heads  were  ftruck  off  on  the  2flth  of  April  ;  but  many  great  lovers  of  mufic,  and  their  organifts  commonly 
of  their  parti  fa  ns  were  fet  at  liberty.  The  ccnfeffion  entertain  the  congregation  for  half  an  hour  before  or 
of  Struenfee  is  by  many,  and  indeed  with  no  fmall  de-  after  fervice.  The  Rate  of  literature  is  very  low  in 
gree  of  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  been  extorted  by  Denmark.  There  is,  indeed,  an  univerfity  at  Copen- 
fear  of  the  torture,  and  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth  ;  hagen ;  but  meanly  endowed,  and  very  ill  fupplied  with 
but  as  no  means  were  ufed  by  the  courtof  Britain  to  clear  maRers.  TaRe  and  the  belles  lettres  are  utterly  un- 
up  the  queen’s  chara&er,  the  affair  muR  undoubtedly  known  in  this  country,  which  yet  has  produced  fome 
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©enmark.  men  of  great  eminence  111  mathematics  and  medicine; 

v  ^  fuch  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Borrichius,  and  the  Bartholines. 

"Govern-  The  conftitution  of  Denmark  was  heretofore  of  the 

fnent.  free  Gothic  original.  The  convention  of  the  eftates, 
even  including  the  reprefentatives  of  the  boors  or  pea- 
fants,  eledted  a  king  for  his  perfonal  virtues,  having 
Rill  a  regard  to  the  fon  of  their  late  monarch,  whom, 
'however,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  fetting  afide,  if  they 
deemed  him  unworthy  of  the  royal  dignity.  They 
enacted  laws;  conferred  the  great  offices  of  Hate;  de¬ 
bated  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  peace,  war,  and 
alliances ;  and  occafionally  gave  their  confent  to  the 
impofition  of  neceffary  taxe3.  The  king  was  no  other 
than  chief  magiftrate,  generaliffimo,  and  as  it  were 
prime  minifler  to  his  people.  His  bufinefs  was  to  fee 
juftice  adminiflered  impartially;  to  command  the  army 
in  time  of  war  ;  to  encourage  induftry,  religion,  arts, 
and  feiences;  and  to  watch  over  the  interefls  of  his 
fubjedfs. 

In  1660,  however,  the  conftitution  was  new  model¬ 
led,  as  has  been  already  related,  and  which  was  to  the 
following  purport.  “  The  hereditary  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway  fhould  be  in  effedl,  and  ought  to  be 
efteemed  by  their  fubje&s,  the  only  fupreme  head  Up¬ 
on  earth  ;  they  fir  all  be  above  all  human  laws,  and  fhall 
acknowledge,  in  all  ccclefiaftical  and  civil  affairs,  no 
higher  power  than  G..od  alone.  The  king  fhall  enjoy  the 
right  of  making  and  interpreting  the  laws,  of  abroga¬ 
ting,  adding  to,  and  difpenfing  with  them.  He  may 
alfo  annul  all  the  laws  which  either  he  or  his  predecef- 
fors  fhall  have  made,  excepting  this  royal  law,  which 
muft  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  confidered  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  ftate.  He  has  the  power  of  decla¬ 
ring  war,  making  peace,  impofmg  taxes,  and  levying 
contributions  of  all  forts,”  See.  Sc c. 

Then  follow  the  regulations  for  the  order  of  fuccef- 
fion,  the  regency  in  cafe  of  minority,  the  majority  of 
the  king,  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family  ;  and, 
after  having  enumerated  all  the  poffible  prerogatives 
of  regal  unci  reumfe  rib  ed  authority,  as  if  fufficient  had 
not  yet  been  laid  down,  it  is  added  in  the  26th  article; 
“  All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  power  and  emi¬ 
nence,  and  fovertignty,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther  which  has  not  been  exprefsly  fpecified,  fhall  all  be 
comprifed  in  the  following  words  :  “  The  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  fhall  be  the  hereditary  monarch, 
and  endued  with  the  highefl  authority’  ;  infomuch, 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  and  written  to  the  advantage 
of  a  Chriftian,  hereditary,  and  abfolute  king,  fhall  be 
extended  under  the  moil  favourable  interpretation  to 
the  hereditary  king  or  queen  of  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way, ^ ”  Sec.  Sec. 

Laws,  Sec.  The  Denmark  are  fo  concife,  that  the  whole 

body  is  contained  in  one  quarto  volume,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  Every  man  may  plead  his 
own  caufe,  without  employing  either  counfel  or  attor¬ 
ney  ;  but  there  are  a  few  advocates  for  the  benefit  of 
thofe  who  cannot  or  will  not  fpeak  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence.  The  proceedings  are  fo  fummary,  that  a  fuit 
may  be  carried  through  all  the  courts,  and .  finally  de¬ 
cided,  in  13  months.  There  are  three  courts  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  an  appeal  lies  from  the  inferior  to  the  fupe- 
rior  tribunal.  The  lowefi  of  thefe  is,  in  cities  and 
towns,  denominated  the  Byfoglids  Court ;  and  in  the 
.country,  the  Herredsfougds .  Caufes  may  be  appealed 
from  this  to  the  Landjlag ,  or  general  head  court  for 
N°  99. 


the  province:  but  the  final  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  * 
High  right  in  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  prefides  in 
perfon,  affifted  by  the  prime  nobility.  The  judges  of 
the  two  other  courts  are  appointed  by  his  majefly’s 
letters  patent,  to  fit  and  determine  caufes  durante  be- 
tie placito.  Thefe  are  puniffiahle  for  any  miidemean- 
ours  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  ;  and  when  convidfed 
of  having  paffid  an  unjuft  fentence,  they  are  condemned 
to  make  reparation  to  the  injured  party.  Their  falaries 
are  very  inconfiderable,  and  paid  out  of  the  king’s  trea- 
fury,  from  the  fines  of  delinquents,  befides  a  fmall  gra¬ 
tuity  from  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  when  fentence  is 
pa(Ted.  Such  is  the  peculiar  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
city  of  Copenhagen,  that  caufes  appealed  from  the  By¬ 
foglids  court,  inftead  of  palling  through  the  provincial 
court,  are  tiied  by  the  burgomafter  and  common-coun¬ 
cil  ;  from  whence  they  proceed  immediately  to  the 
higheft  court  as  the  laft  refource.  Affairs  relating  to 
the  revenue  are  determined  in  the  rent  chamber  of  Den¬ 
mark,  which  is  analogous  to  our  court  of  exchequer. 

To  another  tribunal,  compofed  of  fome  members  from 
this  rent-chamber,  from  the  admiralty,  and  college  of 
commerce,  merchants  appeal  for  redrefs,  when  their 
commodities  are  feized  for  non-payment  of  duties.  All 
difpntes  relating  to  the  fea  are  determined  by  the  court 
of  admiralty,  conftituted  of  commiffioners  appointed 
for  thefe  purpofes.  The  chancellary  may  be  more 
properly  termed  a  feCretary’s  office.  It  confifts  of 
clerks,  who  write  and  iffue  all  the  king’s  decrees  and 
citations,  tranferibe  papers,  and,  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  they  receive,  make  draughts  of  treaties  and 
alliances  with  other  nations.  The  government  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  very  commendable  for  the  excellent  policy  it 
maintains.  Juftice  is  executed  upon  criminals  with 
great  feverity;  and  fuch  regulations  are  eftahlifhed  as 
effectually  prevent  thofe  outrages  that  are  daily  com¬ 
mitted  in  other  countries.  No  man  prefumes  10  wag 
his  tongue  againfl  the  government,  far  lefs  to  hatch 
fchemes  of  treafon.  All  the  fubjedls  are,  or  feem  to 
be,  attached  to  their  foveteign  by  the  tics  of  affection. 

Robbery  on  the  high-way,  burglary,  coining  or  clip¬ 
ping,  are  crimes  feldcm  or  never  heard  of  in  Den- 
maik.  The  capital  crimes  ufually  committed  are  theft 
and  manflaughter.  Such  offenders  are  beheaded  very 
dexteroufly  with  one  flroke  of  a  fword.  The  execu¬ 
tioner,  though  infamous,  is  commonly  rich;  becaufe, 
over  and  above  the  functions  of  his  office,  lie  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  other  fcandalous  occupations,  which  no  o* 
ther  perftfn  will  undertake.  He,  by  means  of  his  un- 
derftrapptr,  called  the  pracher ,  empties  all  the  jakes, 
and  removes  from  houfes,  ftables,  or  fireets,  dead  dogs, 
horfes,  Sec.  which  no  other  Dane  will  vouch fafe  to 
touch  on  any  confideration  whatfoever.  2$ 

The  Danifh  nobility  and  gentry  are  all  included  in  Slayifli  con 
the  term  nohlffie;  and  formerly  there  were  no  diftinc-  ^”°Danilli 
tions  of  tide  :  but  within  thefe  60  or  70  years,  fome^ub;e(agt 
few  favourites  have  been  dignified  with  the  titles  of  count  J 
and  baron.  Thefe,  and  thefe  only,  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  difpofing  of  their  eftates  by  will  ;  though  others 
may  make  particular  difpofitions,  provided  they  have 
fufficient  intereft  to  procure  the  king’s  approbation  and 
fignature.  The  nobleffe  of  Denmark  formerly  lived  at 
their  own  feats  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  at  the 
conventions  of  eftates  met  the  king  with  numerous 
and  fuperb  retinues:  but  fince  he  became  abfolute,  they 
are  fo  imjpaverifhed  by  exorbitant  taxes,  that  they  can 

hardly 
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Denmark,  hardly  procure  fubfifter.ee  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part 

obfeurely  in  feme  corner  of  their  ruined  country  pa¬ 
laces,  unlefs  they  have  intereft  enough  to  procure  fome 
employment  at  court.  They  no  longer  Inherit  the  fpi- 
rit  and  virtues  of  their  ancedors  ;  but  ate  become  fer- 
vile,  indolent,  odentatious,  extravagant,  and  oppref- 

Their  general  chara&er  is  a  ftrange  compofition  of 
pride  and  meannefs,  infolence  and  poverty.  If  any  gen¬ 
tleman  can  find  a  purchafer  for  his  edate,  the  king,  by 
the  Danifii  law,  has  a  right  to  one  third  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money  :  but  the  lands  are  fo  burdened  with  im- 
pofitions  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  an  aliena¬ 
tion,  even  tho’  this  reftri&ion  was  not  in  force.  Nay, 
fome  gentlemen  in  the  Ifland  of  Zealand  have  adfually 
offered  to  make  a  furrender  to  the  king  of  large  tra^s 
of  very  fertile  land  in  the  Ifland  of  Zealand,  if  his  ma- 
jeffy  would  be  pleafed  to  accept  of  them  in  place  of 
the  impofitions  laid  on  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is, 
becaufe,  by  the  law  of  Denmark,  if  any  eftate  is  bur¬ 
dened  beyond  what  it  can  bear,  the  owner  muff  make 
up  the  deficiency  out  of  his  other  eftates,  if  he  has  any. 
Hence  the  king  generally  refufes  fuch  offers  ;  and  fome 
gentlemen  have  been  tranfported  with  joy  when  they 
heard  that  his  majefty  had  been  “  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
accept  their  whole  edates.”  #  * 

This  opprefiion  of  the  nobles  by  the  king  produces 
in  them  alike  difpofition  to  opprefs  the  commons;  and 
the  confequence  of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  extravagance  and  diffipation  reigns  to 
fuch  a  degree.  The  courtiers  maintain  fplendid  equi¬ 
pages,  wear  fine  clothes,  drink  a  vafl  quantity  of  French 
wine,  and  indulge  themfclves  with  eating  to  excefs. 
Such  as  derive  money  from  their  employments,  inftead 
’  of  purchafing  land  in  Denmark,  remit  their  cafh  to  the 
banks  of  Hamburgh  and  Amfferdam.  The  merchants 
and  burghers  tread  in  the  Reps  of  their  fuperiors :  they 
fpend  ail  their  gains  in  luxury  and  pleafure,  afraid  of 
incurring  the  fufpicion  of  affluence,  and  being  {tripped 
by  taxation.  The  peafant,  or  boor,  follows  the  fame 
example.  No  fooner  has  he  eat  ned  a  nx-dollar  than  he 
makes  bade  to  expend  it  in  brandy,  led  it  Ihould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  eppreffive  landlord.  This  lower 
clafs  of  people  are  as  abfolute  flaves  as  the  negroes  in 
the  Wed  Indies,  and  fubfid  upon  much  harder  fare. 
The  value  of  edates  is  not  computed  by  the  number  of 
acres,  but  by  the  dock  of  boors,  who,  like  the  timber, 
are  reckoned  a  parcel  of  the  freehold  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  wretched  than  the  date  of  thefe  boors,  They 
feed  upon  dock-lift,  falted  meats,  and  other  coarfe  diet: 
there  is  not  the  lead  piece  of  furniture  of  any  value  in 
their  houfes,  except  feather-beds,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  Denmark;  and  which  are  ufed  not  only 
as  beds  to  lie  on  but  as  blankets  for  covering.  After 
the  boor  has  toiled  like  a  Have  to  raife  the  king’s  taxes, 
he  mud  pay  the  overplus  of  his  toil  to  his  needy  land¬ 
lord.  Should  he  improve  his  ground  and  repair  his 
farm-houfe,  his  eruel  mader  will  immediately  tranfplant 
him  to  a  barren  farm  and  a  naked  habitation,  that  he 
may  let  the  improved  ground  to  another  t.enant  at  a 
higher  price.  The  peafants  likewife  fudain  a  great  deal 
of  damage  and  violence  from  the  licentious  foldiers  that 
are  quartered  in  their  houfes.  They  are  moreover  obli¬ 
ged  to  furnifh  horfes  and  waggons  for  the  royal  family 
.  Von.  V.  Part  II. 
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live  and  all  their  attendants  when  the  king  makes  a  pro- 
grefs  through  the  country,  or  removes  his  refidence 
from  one  palace  to  another.  On  fuch  occafions  the 
neighbouring  boors  are  fummoued  to  affernble  with 
their  cattle  and  carriages,  and  not  only  to  live  at  their 
own  expence,  but  to  bear  every  fpecies  of  outrage  from 
the  meaned  lacquies  of  thofe  who  attend  his  majedy, 
The  warlike  fpirit  of  the  Danes  no  longer  fubfids:  the 
common  people  are  mean-fpirited,  fufpicious,  and  de¬ 
ceitful  ;  nor  have  they  that  talent  for  mechanics  fo  re¬ 
markable  in  fome  northern  nations.  While  the  pea¬ 
fants  are*  employed  in  their  labour  without  doors,  the 
women  are  occupied  at  home  in  fpinning  yarn  for  linen, 
which  is  here  made  in  great  perfe&ion. 


Denmark. 
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In  Denmark,  all  perfons  of  any  rank  above  the  vul-  Dre£^  ^ 
gar  drefs  in  the  French  tade,  and  affedl  finery ;  the 
winter-drefs  of  the  ladies  is  peculiar  to  the  country, 
very  neat,  warm,  and  becoming.  The  common  people 
are  likewife  remarkably  neat,  and  pride  themfelves  in 
different  changes, of  linen.  They  are  very  little  addict¬ 
ed  to  jollity  and  diverfion  :  their  whole  amufements 
confid  in  running  at  the  goofe  on  Shrove  Tuefday, 
and  in  winter  in  being  drawn  in  fleds  upon  the  ice. 

They  alfo  feaft  and  make  merry  at  weddings  and  fune¬ 
rals.  With  refpeCt  to  marriage,  the  man  and  woman 
frequently  cohabit  together  on  contract  long  before  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  The  nobility  and  gentry  pique 
themfelves  on  fumptuous  burials  and  monuments  for  the 
dead  :  the  corpfe  is  very  often  kept  in  a  vault,  or  in 
the  chancel  of  a  church,  for  feveral  years,  before  an  op¬ 
portunity  offers  of  celebrating  the  funeral. 

The  taverns  in  this  country  are  poorly  fupplied ; 
and  he  who  diets  in  them  mud  be  contented  to  eat  in 
a  public  room,  unlefs  he  will  condefccnd  to  pay  an  ex-' 
travagant  price  for  a  private  apartment.  The  metro¬ 
polis  is  but  indifferently  fumfted  with  game.  The 
wild-ducks  and  plover  are  hardly  eatable ;  but  the  hares 
are  good,  and  the  markets  fometimes  produce  tolerable 
roebuck.  Their  fea-lifli  are  not  to  be  commended  ;  but 
the  rivers  produce  plenty  of  delicious  carp,  perch,  and 
craw-fifh.  The  gardens  of  the  gentry  are  well  provi¬ 
ded  with  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  and  all  forts  of  greens 
and  falads  in  perfeClion. 

The  army  of  Denmark  is  compofed,  r.of  the  troops 
of  Denmark  and  Hoi  dein  ;  and,  2.  of  Norway. 

The  forces  of  Denmark  and  Holdein  are  divided  Army  of 
into  regulars  and  national  or  militia.  Thefe  forces  Denmark, 
(the  foot  and  liorfe  guards  excepted  who  are  all  regu¬ 
lars)  are  not  feparated,  as  in  our  army,  into  didin& 
regiments,  but  are  formed  in  tlie  following  manner : 

Before  the  late  augmentation,  every  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  when  complete,  confided  of  26  officers  and 
1632  privates,  divided  into  ten  companies  of  fufileers. 
and  two  of  grenadiers.  Of  thefe  1632  privates,  480, 
who  are  chiedy  foreigners  enlided  in  Germany,  are 
regulars.  The  remaining  1152  are  the  national  militia, 
or  peafants  who  refide  upon  the  edates  of  their  landhold¬ 
ers,  each  edatefurnifhing  a  certain  number  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  Tlicfe  national  troops  are  occafionally  ex- 
ercifed  in  fmail  corps  upon  Sundays  and  holidays ;  and 
are  embodied  once  every  year  for  about  17  days  in 
their  refpe£tive  diftri6ts.  By  a  late  addition  of  ten 
men  to  each  company,  a  regiment  of  infantry  is  iu- 
creafed  to  1778,  including  officers.  The  expence  of 
5  D  each 
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each  regiment,  which  before  amounted  to  L.  6000,  companies:  they  are  Rationed  at  Copenhagen  for  the  Denmark, 
has  been  raifed  by  the  late  augmentation  to  L.8000.  ordinary  ferviee  of  the  navy,  and  work  in  the  dock-  Dennih 
The  cavalry  is  upon  the  fame  footing  ;  each  regiment  yard.  Each  of  them,  when  not  at  fea,  receives  8s. 
confiding  of  17  officers,  ‘including  ferjeants  and  coi-  per  month,  befide  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour  and 
porals,  and  565  privates,  divided  into  five  fquadrons.  other  provifions  ;  every  two  years  a  complete  fuit  of 
Of  thefe  about  260  are  regular  and  the  remainder  11a-  clothes ;  and  every  year  breeches,  dockings,  ffioes, 
tional  troops.  The  regiments  of  foot  and  horfe  guards  and  a  cap.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  barracks, 
are  regulars  ;  the  foimer  is  compofed  of  21  officers  When  they  fail,  their  pay  is  augmented  to  20s.  per 
and  465  men,  in  five  companies  ;  and  the  latter  of  7  month.  The  marine  artillery  confids  of  800  men,  in 
officers  and  154  men,  in  two  fquadrons.  four  divifions. 

The  forces  of  Norway  are  all  national  troops  or  The  whole  navy  confids  of  38  (hips  of  the  line,  in*N  51 
militia,  excepting  the  two  regiments  of  Sundenfield  eluding  9  of  50  guns  and  one  of  44,  and  20  frigates ;  ^ 
and  Nordenfield  ;  and  as  the  peafants  of  that  kingdom  but  if  we  except  thofe  which  are  condemned,  and  thofe 
are  free,  the  forces  are  levied  in  a  different  manner  which  are  allotted  only  for  parade,  we  cannot  edimate 
from  thofe  of  Denmark.  Norway  is  divided  into  a  that  in  1779  the  fleet  confided  of  more  than  25  fhips 
certain  number  of  diftri&s,  each  whereof  furniflies  a  of  the  line  and  15  frigates  fit  for  ferviee  ;  a  number, 
foldier.  All  the  peafants  are,  upon  their  birth,  re-  however,  fully  adequate  to  the  fituation  of  Denmark  ; 
gidered  for  the  militia  ;  and  the  fiift  on  the  lid  fup-  and  if  we  include  the  excellence  of  the  failors,  it  mud 
plies  the  vacancy  for  the  didriCI  to  which  he  belongs,  be  edeemed  as  complete  a  navy  as  any  in  the  north. 

After  having  ferved  from  10  to  14  years  they  are  ad-  The  revenue  of  his  Daiiifh  majedy  arifes  from  taxes  Rcve^ 
mitted  among  the  invalids  ;  and  when  they  have  at-  laid  011  his  .own  fubje&s  ;  from  the  duties  paid  by  fo- 
tained  the  feniority  of  that  corps  receive  their  difmif-  reigners,  from  his  own  edate,  crown-lands,  and  con- 
fion.  Thefe  troops  are  not  continually  under  arms  ;  fifeations.  The  taxes  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
but  are  only  occafionally  exercifed  like  the  national  therefore  fluctuating  ;  but  they  are  always  grievous  to 
forces  of  Denmark.  A  fixed  Aipend  is  affigned  to  .  the  fubjeCt.  They  commonly  confid  of  cudoms  or  toll, 
the  officers,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  officers  in  the  for  export  and  import ;  of  excife  upon  the  confump- 
regulars  ;  blit  the  common  foldiers  do  not  receive  any  tion  of  wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  ; 
pay  except  when  they  are  in  aCtual  ferviee,  or  perform-  of  taxes  upon  marriages,  paper,  brewing,  grinding,  and 
ing  their  annual  manoeuvres.  The  Academy  of  Land  the  exercife  of  different  profeffions  ;  of  impofitions  on 
Cadets,  indituted  by  Frederic  IV.  fupplies  the  army  land,  poll-money,  ground-rent  for  all  houfes  in  Co- 
with  officers.  According  to  this  foundation,  74  ca-  penhagen  and  clfewhere  ;  of  money  raifed  for  mafn- 
dets  are  indruCled  in  the  military  fciences  at  the  ex-  taining  fortifications,  and  for  a  portion  to  the  king's 
pence  of  the  king.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Danifli  daughter  when  die  happens  to  be  married  :  but  this 
troops  is  computed  at  60,900.  feldom  exceeds  100,000  rixdollars.  One  confiderable 

From  their  infular  fituation  the  Danes  have  always  article  in  the  revenue  is  the  toll  paid  by  foreign  fhips 
excelled  as  a  maritime  people.  In  the  earlier  ages,  that  pafs  through  the  Sound,  or  Ore- Sound  (the  drait 
when  piracy  was  ail  honourable  profeffion,  they  were  between  Schonen  and  Zealand),  into  the  Baltic.  This 
a  race  of  pirates,  and  iffued  from  the  Baltic  to  the  was  originally  no  other  than  a  fmall  contribution,  which 
conqueds  of  England  and  Normandy.  And  though,  trading  nations  agreed  to  make  for  maintaining  lights 
iince  the  improvement  of  navigation  by  the  invention  at  certain  places,  to  dire&  their  courfe  through  the  paf- 
of  the  compafs,  other  nations  have  rifen  to  a  greater  fage  in  dark  and  dormy  weather.  At  the  fame  time 
degree  of  naval  eminence,  dill,  however,  the  Danes,  thefe  trading  nations  agreed,  that  every  fhip  fliould  pafs 
as  they  inhabit  a  cluder  of  iflands,  and  poffefs  a  large  this  way  and  pay  its  fhare  of  the  expence,  rather  than 
tra&  of  fea-eoad,  are  well  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  ufe  the  Great  Belt,  which  is  the  other  paffage,  but  un- 
and  are  certainly  the  mod  numerous,  as  well  as  the  provided  with  any  fuch  conveniency.  In  procefs  of 
mod  experienced,  failors  of  the  north.  time  the  Danes  converted  this  voluntary  contribution 

The  greated  part  of  the  Danifli  navy  is  Rationed  in  into  an  exorbitant  toll,  and  even  ex aded  arbitrary  fums, 
the  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  which  lies  within  the  for-  in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  nation  vvhofe  diips 
tifications  :  the  depth  of  water  being  only  20  feet,  they  vifited.  Thefe  exa&ions  fometimes  involved  them 
the  fhips  have  not  their  lower  tier  of  guns  on  board,  in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  toll  was  re- 
take  them  in  when  they  get  out  of  port.  Befide  gulated  in  repeated  treaties, 
large  magazines,  each  veffel  has  a  feparate  dorehoufe  DENNIS,  or  St  Dennis,  a  famous  town  of  the 
on  the  water’s  edge,  oppofite  to  which  (lie  is  moored  Ifle  of  France,  with  a  Benedictine  abbey,  wherein  are 
when  in  harbour,  and  may  by  this  means  be  inflantly  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France,  with  a  confiderable 
equipped.  The  number  of  regidered  feamen  are  near  treafure.  E.  Long.  2.  26.  N.  Lat.  48.  56. 

4.0,000,  and  are  divided  into  two  claffes  ;  the  fird  com-  Dennis  (John),  the  celebrated  critic,  was  the  fon 
prifes  thofe  inhabiting  the  coafls,  who  are  allowed  to  of  a  reputable  tradefman  in  London,  and  born  in  the 
engage  in  the  ferviee  of  merchant-fhips  trading  to  any  year  1657.  He  received  the  fird  branches  of  education 
part  of  the  world.  Each  receives  8s.  annually  from  at  the  great  fchool  in  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  where  he 
the  crown  as  long  as  he  fends  a  certificate  of  his  be-  commenced  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  many 
ing  alive  ;  but  is  fubjeCt  to  a  recal  in  cafe  of  war.  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  made 
The  fecond  comprehends  the  fixed  failors,  who  are  confiderable  figures  in  public  affairs,  whereby  he  laid 
conftantly  in  the  employ  of  the  crown,  and  amount  the  foundation  of  a  very  drong  and  extenfive  intereft, 
t.o  about  4000,  ranged  under  font  divifions,  ox.  40  which  might,  but  for  his  own  fault,  have  been  oj  infi¬ 
nite 
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Dennis,  nite  ufe  to  Kim  in  future  life. 

— ^ '  to  Caius-college  Cambridge  ;  where,  after  his  proper 
(landing,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  When 
he  quitted  the  univerfity,  lie  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ; 
in  the  courfe  of  which  lie  conceived  fuch  a  dcteftation 
for  defpotifm,  as  confirmed  him  Hill  more  in  tliofe 
Whig  principles  which  he  had  from  his  infancy  im¬ 
bibed. 

On  his  return  to  England  lie  became  early  acquainted 
with  Dry  den,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  Southerne  ; 
whofe  converfation  infpiring  him  with  a  pailion  for 
poetry,  and  a  contempt  for  every  attainment  that  had 
not  fometliing  of  the  belles  lettresi  diverted  him  from 
the  acquifition  of  any  profitable  art,  or  the  exercife  of 
any  profefiion.  This,  to  a  man  who  had  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  income,  was  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  :  how¬ 
ever,  his  zeal  for  the  Proteflant  fuccefliou  having  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  that  nobleman  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
ciiftoms  worth  L.  120  per  annum  ;  which  he  enjoyed  for 
fome  years,  till  from  profnfenefs  and  want  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  difpofing  of 
it  to  fatisfy  fome  very  preffing  demands.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Lord  Halifax,  however,  he  referved  to  himfelf, 
in  the  fale  of  it,  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  ;  which 
term  he  ’outlived,  and  was,  in  the  decline  of  his  life, 
reduced  to  extreme  necefiity. 

Mr  Theo.  Cibber  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which 
we  cannot  avoid  repeating,  as  it  is  not  only  highly  cha- 
radleriftic  of  the  man  whofe  affairs  we  are  now  conli- 
dering,  but  alfo  a  flriking  and  melancholy  inflance, 
among  thoufands,  of  the  diflrefsful  predicaments  into 
which  men  of  genius  and  literary  abilities  are  perhaps 
apter  than  any  others  to  plunge  themfelves,  by  paying 
too  flight  an  attention  to  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
and  their  own  mod  important  interefls.  “  After  that 
lie  was  worn  out  (fays  that  author)  with  age  and  po¬ 
verty,  he  refided  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  to  pre¬ 
vent  danger  from  his  creditors.  One  Saturday  night 
he  happened  to  faunter  to  a  public  houfe,  which  in  a 
fhort  time  he  difeovered  to  be  without  the  verge.  He 
was  fitting  in  an  open  drinking-room,  when  a  man  of 
a  fufpicious  appearance  happened  to  come  in.  There 
was  fomething  about  the  man  which  denoted  to  Mr 
Dennis  that  he  was  a  bailiff.  This  ftruck  him  with 
a  panic  ;  he  was  afraid  his  liberty  was  at  an  end ; 
lie  fat  in  the  utmofl  folicitude,  but  durfl  not  offer  to 
flir  led  he  fhould  be  feized  upon.  After  an  hour  or  two 
had  paffed  in  this  painful  anxiety,  at  lafl  the  clock 
ftruck  twelve  ;  when  Mr  Dennis,  in  an  ecflafy,  cried 
out,  addrefiing  himfelf  to  the  fufpeaed  perfon,  “  Now, 
Sir,  bailiff  or  no  bailiff,  I  don’t  care  a  farthing  for 
you,  you  have  no  power  now.”  The  man  was  aflo- 
niflied  at  his  behaviour  ;  and  when  it  was  explained  to 
him,  was  fo  much  affronted  with  the  fiifpicion,  that 
had  not  Mr  Dennis  found  his  protection  in  age,,  he 
would  probably  have  fmarted  for  his  miflaken  opinion. 
A  flrong  piClure  of  the  effe&s  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
fion,  in  a  temper  naturally  fo  timorous  and  jealous  as  Mr 
Dennis’s  ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  ilill  more  whimfi- 
cal  inflance.  In  1704  came  out  his  favourite  tragedy , 
Liberty  AJsrted ;  in  which  were  fo  many  flrokesonthe 
French  nation,  that  he  thought  they  were  never  to  be 
forgiven.  He  had  worked  himfelf  into  a  perfuafion  that 
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From  Harrow  he  went  the  king  of  France  would  infill  on  his  being  delivered  Den«h. 

up,  before  lie  would  confent  to  a  peace :  and  full  of  -  -  v 
this  idea  of  his  own  importance, -when  the  congrefs  was 
held  at  Utrecht,  lie  is  faid  to  have  waited  on  his  pa¬ 
tron  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  defire  that  no  fucli 
article  might  be  flipulated.  The  duke  told  him  he 
really  had  no  interefl  then  with  the  miniflry ;  but  had 
made  no  fuch  provifion  for  his  own  fecurity,  though  he 
could  not  help  thinking  he  had  done  the  French  a3 
much  injury  as  Mr  Dennis  himfelf.  Another  flory  re¬ 
lating  to  this  affair  is,  that  being  at  a  gentleman’s 
houfe  on  the  coafl  of  SufTex,  and  walking  one  day  on 
the  fea-ihore,  he  faw  a  (hip  failiug,  as  he  fancied,  to¬ 
wards  him  ;  he  inflantly  ftt  out  for  London,  111  the 
fancy  that  lie  was  betrayed;  and,  congratulating  hiin- 
felf  011  his  efcape,  gave  out  that  his  friend  had  decoyed 
him  down  to  his  houfe,  to  furreiider  him  up  to  the 

Mr  Dennis,  partly  through  a  natural  peevifhnefs 
and  petulance  of  temper,  and  partly  perhaps  for  the 
fake  of  procuring  the  means  of  fubfiflence,  was  conti¬ 
nually  engaged  iu  a  paper-war  with  his  cotemporaric;», 
whom  he  ever  treated  with  the  utmofl  feverity  ;  and, 
though  many  of  his  obfervatibns  were  judicious,  yet  he 
ufually  conveyed  them  in  language  fo  fcurrilous  and 
abufive,  as  deflroyed  their  intended  effeCl ;  and  as  his 
attacks  were  almofl  al way's  on  perfons  of  fupmor  abi¬ 
lities  to  himfelf,  viz.  Addifon,  Steele,  and  Pope,  their 
replies  ufually  turned  the  popular  opinion  fo  greatly 
againfl  him,  that,  by  irritating  his  telly  temper  the 
more,  it  rendered  him  a  perpetual  torment  to  himfelf ; 
till  at  length,  after  along  life  of  viciffitudes,  difappojnt- 
ments,  and  turmoils,  rendered  wretched  by  indiferetion, 
and  hateful  by  malevolence,  having  outlived  the  rever- 
fion  of  his  eflate,  and  reduced  to  dillrefs,  from  which 
his  having  been  daily  creating  enemies  had  left  him 
fcarcely  any  hopes  of  relief,  he  was  compelled  to  what 
mufl  be  the  mofl  irkfome  fituation  that  can  be  conceived 
in  human  life,  the  receiving  obligations  from  thofe 
whom  he  had  been  continually  treating  ill.  In  the  very 
clofe  of  his  days,  a  play  was  adted  for  his  benefit  at 
the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  procured  through 
the  united  interefls  of  Mefirs  Thomfon,  Mallet,  and 
Pope ;  the  lafl  of  whom,  notwithflanding  the  grofe  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Mr  Dennis  had  on  many  occalions  ufed 
him,  and  the  long  warfare  that  had  fubfifled  between 
them,  interefled  himfelf  very  warmly  for  him  ;  and 
even  wrote  an  occafional  prologue  to  the  play,  which 
was  fpoken  by  Mr  Cibber.  Not  long  after  this,  viz. 
on  the  6th  of  January  1733,  he  died,  being  then  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr  Dennis  certainly  was  pofleffed  of  much  erudition, 
and  a  confiderable  (hare  of  genius.  In  profe,  he  is  far 
from  a  bad  writer,  where  abufe  or  perfonal  fcurrility 
does  not  mingle  itfelf  with  his  language.  In  verfe,  lie 
is  extremely  unequal  ;  his  numbers  being  at  fome  times 
fpirited  and  harmonious,  and  his  fubjedls  elevated  and 
judicious;  and  at  others,  flat,  harfh,  and  puerile.— 

As  a  dramatic  author,  he  certainly  deferves  not  to 
be  held  in  any  confideration.  It  was  juflly  faid  of  him 
by  a  wit,  that  he  was  the  mofl  complete  inflru&or  for 
a  dramatic  poet,  fince  he  could  teach  him  to  diflin- 
guifh  good  plays  by  his  precepts ,  and  bad  ones  by  his 
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DENOMINATION  (from  denomlno,  of  dc  and 
men,  “  a  name  ;”  a  name  impofed  on  any  thing,  ufu- 
Dematus.  ally  exprefling  fome  quality  predominant  therein. 

DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  a  term  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  fra&ions.  See  Arithmetic,  n°  21. 

DENSITY  of  Bodies,  is  that  property  diredlly  op- 
pofite  to  rarity,  whereby  they  contain  fuch  a  quantity 
of  matter  under  fuch  a  bulk. 

Accordingly,  a  body  is  faid  to  have  double  or  triple 
the  denfity  of  another  body,  when,  their  bulk  being 
equal,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  in  the  one  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

Density  of  the  Air ,  is  a  property  that  has  employ¬ 
ed  the  later  philofophers,  fince  the  difeovery  of  the 
Torricellian  experiment. 

It  is  demon  ftrated,  that  in  the  fame  veffel,  or  even 
in  vefl'els  communicating  with  each  other,  at  the  fame 
diflance  from  the  centre,  the  air  has  every  where  the 
fame  denfity.  The  denfity  of  air,  cateris  paribus ,  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  comprefling  powers.  Hence 
the  inferior  air  is  denfer  than  the  fuperior  ;  the  denfity, 
however,  of  the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  on  account  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  other  caufes  perhaps  which  make  great  alterations 
in  denfity  and  rarity.  However,  from  the  elafticityof 
the  air,  its  denfity  mult  be  always  different  at  different 
heights  from  the  earth’s  furface  ;  for  the  lower  parts 
being  preffed  by  the  weight  of  thofe  above,  will  be 
made  to  accede  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  fo 
as  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence 
the  denfity  of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth’s  furface, 
and  decreafes  upwards  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the 
altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical  progreflion. 

If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight  of  bodies 
in  it  is  diminifhed  ;  if  rarer,  increafed,  becaufe  bodies 
lofe  a  greater  part  of  their  weight  in  denfer  than  in 
rarer  mediums.  Hence,  if  the  denfity  of  the  air  be 
fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally  heavy  in  a  rarer  air,  if 
their  fpecific  gravities  be  confiderably  different,  will 
lofe  their  equilibrium  in  the  denfer,  and  the  fpecifically 
heavier  body  wall  preponderate.  See  Pneumatics. 

DENTALIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fhell-fifh  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  (hell  con- 
fifts  of  one  tubulous  flraight  valve,  open  at  both  ends. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  diflinguifhed  by  the  angles, 
if  rice,  &c.  of  their  (hells. 

DENTARIA,  tooth-wort,  or  Tooth-violet :  A 
genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrady- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofe,  Thefiliqua  parts 
with  a  fpring,  and  the  valvules  roll  fpirally  backwards  ; 
the  ftigma  is  emarginated  ;  the  calyx  clofing  longitudi¬ 
nally.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  hardy  perenni¬ 
als;  producing  annual  (talks  12  or  18  inches  high,  adorn¬ 
ed  w7ith  many-lobed  leaves,  and  fpikes  of  quadrupeta- 
lous  cruciform  flowers  of  a  red  or  purple  colour.  They 
delight  in  ihady  places  ;  and  are  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  The  feeds  may  be  fown 
in  autumn  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  fhady  border 
of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  three  inches 
high,  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  time  for  parting  the  roots  is  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  or  early  in  the  fpring. 

DENTATUS  (Curius),  a  renowned  difinterefted 
Roman  general,  whofe  virtues  render  him  more  me- 
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morable  than  even  his  great  military  reputation,  flou-  Dentella 
rifhed  272  years  B.  C.  He  was  thrice  confnl ;  he  || 
conquered  the  Samnites,  Sabines,  and  Lucanians  ;  and  Deodand. 

gave  each  citizen  40  acres  of  land,  allowing  himfelf - v— 

no  more.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  Samnites  making 
him  a  vifit,  found  him  boiling  turnips  in  a  pipking; 
upon  which  they  offered  him  gold  to  come  over  to 
their  intereft  ;  but  he  told  them,  his  defign  was  not  io 
grow  rich,  but  to  command  thofe  who  were  fo.  He 
defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Tarentum,  and  received  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  triumph. 

DENTELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo* 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianthium,  with 
Email  fubulated  leaves;  the  (lamina  five  (hart  fiibu- 
lated  filaments ;  the  antherag  fmall ;  the  pericarpium. 
a  globular,  bilocular  capfule ;  the  feeds  egg-fhaped, 
and  very  numerous. 

DENTILES,  or  dentils,  in  architecture,  an  or¬ 
nament  in  corniches  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  teeth, 
particularly  ufed  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 

See  Architecture. 

DENTIFRICE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  for  the 
teeth.  There  are  various  kinds ;  generally  made  of 
earthy  fubftances  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  alum, 
or  fome  other  faline  fubftances :  but  thefe  are  perni¬ 
cious,  on  account  of  their  wearing  away  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  ;  but  more  efpecially  by  the  feptic  qua¬ 
lity  with  which  thefe  earthy  fubftances  are  endowed. 

On  this  account,  a  portion  of  Peruvian  bark  finely 
pounded  is  now  commonly  added,  which  anfwers  the 
double  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  teeth,  and  preferving 
them  afterwards  from  corruption. 

DENTISCALPRA,  in  furgery,  an  infirument  for 
fcouring  yellow,  livid,  or  black  teeth  ;  to  which  being 
applied  near  the  gums,  it  ferapes  off  the  foul  morbid 
cruft. 

DENTITION,  the  breeding  or  cutting  the  teeth 
in  children.  See  (Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

DENUNCIATION,  a  folemn  publication  or  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  any  thing. 

All  veffels  of  enemies  are  lawful  prizes,  after  de* 
niinciatioii  or  proclamation  of  war.  The  defign  of  the 
denunciation  of  excommunicated  perfons  is,  that  the  - 
fentence  may  be  the  more  fully  executed  by  the  per¬ 
son  *s  being  more  known. 

Denunciation  at  the  Horn ,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 

Part  III.  N°  clxvi.  14. 

DENYS  (the  Little).  See  Dionysius. 
DEOBSTRUENTS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines 
as  open  obftru&ions.  See  Detergent.' 

DEODAND,  in  our  cuftoms,  a  thing  given  or  for¬ 
feited  as  it  were  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  his 
wrath  in  a  cafe  of  mifadventure,  whereby  a  Chriftian 
foul  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without  the  fault  of  any 
reafonable  creature. 

As,  if  a  horfeUlrike  his  keeper  and  kill  him  :  if  a 
man,  in  driving  a  cart,  falls  fo  as  the  cart-wheel  runs 
over  him,  and  preffes  him  to  death  :  if  one  by  felling  a 
tree,  and  gives  warning  to  the  ftanders-by  to  look  to 
themfelves,  yet  a  man  is  killed  by  the  fall  thereof:  ia 
the  firft  place,  the  horfe;  in  the  fecond,  the  cart-wheel, 
cart,  and  hotfes;  and  in  the  third,  the  tree,  is  Deo  dan - 
dus ,  “  to  be  given  to  God,”  that  is,  to  the  king,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  poor  by  his  almoner,  for  expiation  of 

this 
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this  dreadful  event ;  though  effe&ed  by  Irrational,  nay,  vegetation  :  as 
fenfelets  and  dead  creatures. 

Omnia  qua  movent  ad  mortem  font  Deodanda. 

What  moves  to  death,  or  kills  him  dead, 

Is  DeodanJ ,  and  forfeited. 

This  law  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  in  Exodus, 
chap.  xxi.  “  If  an  ox  gore  a  man,  or  a  woman,  with 
his  horns,  fo  as  they  die ;  the  ox  {hall  be  ftoned  to  death, 
and  his  flelh  not  be  eat;  fo  (hall  his  owner  be  innocent. 

Fleta  fays,  the  Deodand  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  price 
diftributed  to  the  poor,  for  the  foul  of  the  king,  his 
auceftors,  and  all  faithful  people  departed  this  life. 

DEPHLEGMATION,  is  an  operation  by  which 
the  fuperabundant  water  of  a  body  is  taken  from  it  ; 
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vegcutLiuu  .  as  a  more  decifive  proof  of  which,  he 
likewife  urged,  that  leaves,  after  being  entirely  dead  and  lcate  "  1C‘ 
withered,  would  notwithllanding  emit  dephlogiflica- 
ted  air  for  a  very  coniiderable  time.  Thus  matters 
feemed  to  be  rendered  doubtful ;  but  by  an  attentive 
cbfervation  of  all  circumftances  relating  to  thefe  ex¬ 
periments,  we  (hall  find  that  confiderabk  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  fubjedl. 

In  the  hr  it  place,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  light 
of  the  fun,  or  at  lead  a  very  ftrong  light  of  feme  kind, 
is  neceflary  in  all  thefe  produdtions  of  dephlogifticated 
air  ;  for  if  the  apparatus  is  fet  in  a  very  dark  place, 
little  will  be  formed,  and  that  of  a  bad  quality.  So 
ignorant  are  we  of  the  nature  of  this  myfterious  fluid. 


the  fuperabundant  water  ot  a  body  is  taKen  irom  u  ;;  inquiry  has  been  made  into  its  mode  of 

,„a it U pn^ly  cfcaedb, I "  ;  *  By  fo»= 


tion.  Dephlegmation  is  alfo  called  concentration ,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  acids  are  the  fubjedti  See  Concen¬ 
tration.  ,  . 

DEPHLOGISTICATED,  in  chemiftry,  any  thing 
deprived  of  the  phlogifton  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in 

Dephlogisticatkd  Air,  an  invifible  elaftic  fluid, 
of  fomewhat  greater  fpecihc  gravity  than  that  of  the 
common  atmofphere,  and  capable  of  fupporting  animal 
life  and  flame  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  air  we 

commonly  breathe.  , 

This  fluid  was  firft  difeovered  by  Dr  Prieftley,  and 
a  very  fhort  time  after  by  Mr  Scheele,  who  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  what  the.Do&or 
had  done.  The  methods  of  making  it  artificially  are 
enumerated  under  the  article  Aerology  ;  here  we 
(hall  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  way  in  which 
nature  feems  to  accomplifh  the  fame  end.  Under  that 
article,  as  well  as  that  of  Fixed  Air ,  and  others  con- 
ne&ed  with  them,  it  has  been  obferved,.  that  this  kind 
of  air  becomes  convertible  into  fixed  air  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogifton  or  charcoal ; 
and  that  thefe  two  ingredients  may  be  again  feparated 
by  certain  means;  the  dephlogifticated  air  afluming  its 
proper  ftate,  and  the  chaicoal  its  own  native  form.  A 
great  number  of  experiments  alfo  are  there  related  con¬ 
cerning  the  effeas  of  -vegetables  in  purifying  tainted 
air,  and  their  emiflion  of  the  deplilogifticated  kind.; 


operation  in  producing  dephlogifticated  air.  By  fome 
the  element  of  light  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  phlogifton 
itfelf,  or  fome  modification  of  it ;  but  fince  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  identity  of  phlogifton  and  charcoal,  it  is 
probable  that  this  opinion  will  not  be  held  by  many. 
One  experiment,  however,  commonly  brought  in.  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  fuppofitiou,  defeives  particular,  attention. 
This  is  the  property  which  light  has  of  givinga  black 
colour  to  the  calces  of  filver ;  a  phenomenon  fo  remark¬ 
able,  that  it  lias  been  imagined  an  indubitable  proof  of 
the  identity  of  light  and  phlogifton.  In  like  manner, 
the  pure  and  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  nitre  is  found 
to  be  converted  into  the  phlogifticated  and  fmoking 
kind  by  e^pofure  to  the  folar  rays.  The  extenfive 
diffuflon  of  the  fubftance  called  phlogifton ,  however,  is 
now  fo  well  known,  that  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  in  thefe  experiments  it  was  containedjn  the  in¬ 
gredients  themfelves,  and  not  in  the  light.  1  hus  when 
filver  is  precipitated  by  chalk,  and  the  mafs  turns  black 
on  expofure  to  the  fun’s  rays,  we  are  very  fure  that 
the  chalk  contains  phlogifton;  and  that  there  is  an 
attraction  between  the  metallic  calx  and  this  principle : 
but  we  are  by  no  means  ascertained  of.  the  nature  of 
light,  as  not  being  in  any  manner  of  way  the  fubjedt 
of  our  jnveftigation  except  by  obferving  its  efte&s. 
As  in  all  other  cafes,  therefore,  where  light  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  can  only  fay  that  fuch  a  thing  is  the  cjfed 
of  the  operation  of  light,  and  not  the  fubftance  of  the 


air,  and  their  ^  element  mJde  viiiblet  «  converted  into  fome  ether 

which  has  been  thoug  i  ^ ^  ’  natUre  fupplies  thing  ;  we  have  no  reafon,  in  this  cafe,,  to  fay,  that 

probably  one  of. the  met  i  }  ^  f  tlJpur-  the  blackening  of  the  metallic  calx  is  any  other  than 

the  great  quantity  of  thr  fhud  -ceEarytor  tlm  pur.  ^  ^  ^  ^  Qperation>  and  not  the  deten. 

pofes  of  animal  life.  •  SS  J  purL_  tion  of  any  part  of  its  fubftance.  This  operation  may  be 

£  *£  -%-ceived  to  be  the  promoting  of  the  uniou  of  the  ■ 


foon  began  to  emit  pure  air ;  and  that,  alter  iome 
days,  a  quantity  of  green  matter  accumulated  on  the 
fides  of  the  veflH.  This  was  . naturally  fuppofed  to 
be  of  the  vegetable  kind,  till  Sir  Benjamin  Tliomfon 
found  it  to  confift  of  a  number  of  very  minute  animals. 
Upon  this  difeovery  he  difputed  the  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  that  vegetation  is  employed  by  nature 
as  a  purifier  -  of  the  atmofpherieal  air  Up  hkeu-He 


phlogifton  and  calx,  which  we  know  that  light  has  a 
great  tendency  to  do  at  any  rate  when  we  augment  its 
action  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  ftre. 
The  tendency  oflight,  therefore,.  to  promote  an  union 
betwixt  phlogifton  and  other  fubftances,  will  explain 
this  and  many  other  experiments  in  a  very  eafy  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  cafe  of  chalk  and  calx  of  filver,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  light  enables  the  calx  to  attradl  the  phlo- 


as  a -purifier,  of  the  atmoipaencaiair.  ™  *  of  the*chalk,  and  thus  become  black.  If  the 

experiments,  who  had"  obferved  tlJ  frelh  leaves  of  falx  is  not  precipitated  by  chalk,  but  by  an  alkali,  it 
experiment  >  ,,  r •  i  rn  tbe  \\crht*  muit  be  in  conta&  either  with  air,  water,  or  fome 

plants  unmerfed  in  wa.er,  ,  p  *  ^  b  ;  other  fluid.  All  thefe  undoubtedly  contain  phlogifton. 

emitted  a  vaft  quantity  of  d ^  phlogdl Wkh  regard  t0  alr,  it  has  not  been  denied  that  it  is  a  ■ 

fed^to"  ve geta  te  after  being  feparated  from  the  plant  general  receptacle  of  all  the  decayed  and  volatile  parts 
ied  to  vegetate  a  8  ,  em;<T10n  0f  of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  that  it  contains  vaft  quau- 

&ts  s  to  ««**  -gj . 
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©epMogi-  from  various  parts  of  the  earth;  and,  accordlngto  the 

^  icate  Bhlogiftians,  that  fluid  called  phiogijhcated^air^  which 
conftitutes  the  other  part  of  the  fluid  we  breathe,  like- 
wife  contains  a  quantity  of  the  fame  matter.  We  are 
not  to  be  furprifed  therefore  that,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
calx  of  filver,  fome  of  thefe  fuhftances  fhould  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  part  with  a  little  of  their  phlogiflon,,  fufficient 
to  blacken  the  metallic  earth.  In  order  to  prove  that 
light  and  phlogiflon  are  the  fame,  the  experiment  ought 
to  fucceed  in  a  perfed  vacuum,  of  which  there  is  no 
probability,;  though  indeed  it  has  never  been  tried 
that  we  know  of.  In  like  manner,  when  fpirit  of 
nitre  is  rendered  high  coloured  and  fmoking  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  fun  in  a  glafs,  the  phlogiflon  may  come 
either  from  the  glafs  itfelf,  which  is  now  found  to  con¬ 
tain  phlogiflon,  or  from  the  quantity  of  air  which  is 
necelfary  to  be  left  in  the  glafs,  in  order  to  make  the 
experiment  fucceed. 

Thus  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  the  blackening  of 
the  calx  of  filver,  and  the  rendering  clear  fpirit  of 
nitre  high-coloured,  to  proceed  only  from  the  fepara- 
tion  of  phlogiflon  by  means  of  light,  and  its  confe- 
quent  attraction  by  the  calx  or  acid  ;  and  in  other 
cafes,  where  any  limilar  effeCl  is  obferved  by  the  ex 
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volatilized  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fun  (for  heat  DephW 
is  neceflary  for  the  produ&ion  as  well  as  light),  aflbmes 

the  properties  of  dephlogifticated  air.  But  why,  it - 

may  be  afked,  does  water  of  itfelf  emit  dcphlogiflica- 
ted  air  without  any  fubflance  whatever  immerfed  in  it  ? 
or,  after  certain  fubflances  have  been  immerfed  in  it, 
by  which  this  emiflion  is  promoted,  why  does  the 
production  of  air  flop  with  regard  to  any  particular 
fubflance,  and  any  determined  quantity  of  water  ? 

T-hus,  it  may  be  laid,  if  any  quantity  of  water,  fuppofe 
a  pint,  yields  one  inch  of  cubic  air  by  the  immerfion  of 
a  certain  fubflance  into  it,  why  does  not  this  fubflance 
attraCI  from  it  all  the  phlogiflon  it  is  capable  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  ?  Inftead  of  this,  the  water  appears,  by  the  co¬ 
lour  it  acquires,  to  be  more  plilogiflicated  than  before; 
and  the  fubflance  immerfed,  by  being  put  into  frefh 
water,  will  immediately  occafion  the  emiflion  of  new 
quantities  of  air,  and  this  for  feveral  times  running. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  fub¬ 
flance  immerfed  attrads  the  phlogiflon  of  the  water, 

.  ^he  latter  will  part  with  it  only  to  a  certain  degree ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  two  fubflances  are  uni¬ 
ted  to  the  point  of  faturation  by  chemical  attraction,  the 
abflraCtion  of  a  part  of  one  of  them  will  increafe  the 


r  77  V  1  1 - 3  w  ui  d  pan  01  one  01  them  will  increaie  tin 

poiure  ol  bodies  to  that  element,  we  are  to  fuppofe  attra&ion  betwixt  the  remainder  to  a  great  degree 
that  it  is  occahoned  by  the  detachment  of  Dhlop-ifton  Though  thp  *  .u. n.-j  ,P  _ 
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that  it  is  occahoned  by  the  detachment  of  phlogiflon 
from  one  fubflance  and  its  attachment  to  another.  In 
the  cafe  of  the  emiflion  of  dephlogifticated  air  by 
means  of  light,  therefore,  we  may,  by  reafoning  analo¬ 
gically,  conclude,  that  it  is  occaiioned  by  the  abforp- 
tion  of  phlogiflon  by  the  fubflance  which  is  faid  to 
emit  the  air. 

Before  this  matter,  however,  can  be  determined  ex- 
adly,  we  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  com* 
pofition  of  dephlogifticated  air  itfelf ;  and  indeed,  with¬ 
out  this,  it  feems  almoft  in  vain  to  fpeak  upon  the  fub- 
jed.  But,  notwithflanding  the  labours  and  ingenuity 
of  modern  aerologifts,  this  point  has  not  been  in  any 
degree  fettled.  On  examination,  it  is  found  to  confift 
of  an  invifible  fluid  which  does  not  appear  to  gravi- 


Though  the  fubflance  immerfed  in  the^fluid,  there¬ 
fore,  has  originally  a  greater  attraftion  for  the  phlogi- 
fton  of  the  water  than  the  dephlogifticated  part  of 
the  element  itfelf ;  yet  as  the  one  gradually  augments, 
and  the  other  diminifhes,  a  balance  foon  takes  place. 
With  regard  to  the  green  colour  generally  affumed  hy 
the  water  after^  fuch  experiments,  it  moft  probably 
proceeds  from  an  accumulation  of  fome  terreitrial  par¬ 
ticles  partly  fupplied  by  the  immerfed  fubflance,  or 
perhaps  from  a  difpofition  to  generate  the  green  mat¬ 
ter  obferved  by  Dr  Prieftley.  That  the  fubflance 
immerfed  in  the  water  does  really  part  with  fome  par¬ 
ticles,  is  evident,  becaute  the  water  fmells  of  it,  as  when 
raw  filk  is  made  ufe  of ;  nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubflance,  fuch  as  are  found  to  be 


tate,  and  which  in  all  probability  is  no  other  than  alone  fit  for  thefe  experiments,  can  endure  a  long  ma- 
elementarv  fire  :  and  of  another  fubflance  ennallv  in-  ccr^tinn  in  _ „  ..  .m.  .  r*  ,  1  1 


elementary  fire  ;  and  of  another  fubflance  equally  in¬ 
vifible,  but  capable  of  attaching  itfelf  to  certain  bo¬ 
dies,  particulaily  iron,  and  adding  to  its  weight  very 
confiderably.  On  attempting  to  procure  this  fub¬ 
flance  by  itfelf,  we  find  the  attachment  fo  ftrong,  that 
no  force  of  fire  can  feparate  them.  In  attempting  a 


ceration  in  water  without  parting  with  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  their  component  parts.  Indeed,  under  the 
article  Charcoal,  it  is  fhown  that  this  body,  though 
now  allowed  to  be  pure  phlogiflon,  or  the  next  thing 
to  it,  has  the  power  of  feparating  other  phlogiflic 
matter,  probably  fuch  as  is  more  impure,  from  different 


, -  -  9  r'vutuiy  iuen  as  13  more  impure,  trom  different 

decompofition  by  means  of  the  eleanc  fpark,  all  that  fubflances.  Hence  its  property  of  whitening  tartar 
has  been  vet  done,  even  with  the  greatert  nower  nf  rmrifvino-  malt 


has  been  yet  done,  even  with  the  greateft  power  of 
elearicity  excited  by  Van  Marum’s  new  machine,  is 
to  make  it  lofe  fome  part  of  its  bulk,  the  remainder 
appearing  by  the  eudiometer  to  have  undergone  no 
change.  Dr  Prieftley,  in  his  fixth  volume  of  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Air,  acquiefces  in  the  opinion  fuggefted  to 
him  by  Mr  Watt,  that  the  air  in  queflion  is  nothing 
clfe  but  one  of  the  component  parts  of  water  united 
with  the  element  of  heat.  Allowing  this  to  be  juft, 
and  indeed  there  is  no  experiment  hitherto  published 
by  which  it  can  be  contradiaed,  the  natural  method 
of  the  produaion  of  dephlogifticated  air  from  water  may 
be  eafily  explained.  This  only  requires  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  fubflances  immerfed  in  the  water,  are  by  the 
a&ion  of  the  fun’s  light  made  to  attraa  part  of  the 


purifying  malt  fpirits,  &c.  It  is  not  unreafonable, 
therefore,  to  fuppofe,  that  a  dead  leaf,  though  a  very 
phlogiflic  fubflance,  may  have  the  power  of  attraaing 
more  phlogiflon  from  the  water,  and  thus  allowing 
part  of  that  element  to  be  changed  into  dephlogiftica¬ 
ted  air  ;  while,  in  lieu  of  the  phlogiflon  attraded  from 
the  water,  it  diffufes  a  certain  portion  of  its  own  fub¬ 
flance  through  the  fluid,  and  thus  gives  it  the  colour 
in  queflion.  With  regard  to  the  other  difficulty,  viz. 
that  water,  when  expofed  to  the  folar  rays,  will  emit 
dephlogifticated  air  without  any  tiling  immerfed  in  it, 
it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  eafe  with  which  the 
dephlogifticated  part  of  the  water  is  volatilized;  fo 
that  the^  attraaion  of  the  other  is  not  able  to  detain 
it.  This  we  find  exemplified  in  feveral  chemical  expe- 


77  V  r\v  .  • -  7  W  1  *  ,  .  uuu  cxcinpnnea  in  leveral  chemical  expe- 

phiogilton  of  the  water  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  nments,  as  when  a  volatile  alkali  is  joined  with  any  of 
dephlogifticated  part  of  that  element,  inflantly  being  the  more  .fixed  acids ;  for  in  thefe  cafes  the  alkali, 


not- 
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)ephlo£*-  notwithftanding  the  mutual  attraction  betwixt  it  arid 
catedAir-  the  ac?^  will  be  made  to  fly  off  by  a  firong  heat. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  dephlogiftieated  air  is  com- 
pofed  of  elementary  fire  and  one  of  the  conflituent 
parts  of  water,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  origin  of  the  immenfe  quantity  ne- 
ceilary  to  fupply  the  animal  creation  with  it.  Under 
the  article  Damps,  it  has  been  fhown  that  a  vafl  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  air  is  continually  elaborated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  This  is  compofed  entirely  of 
dephlogiftieated  air,  compounded  with  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  phlogifton.  Part  of  this  fixed  air  mud  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  evaporating  conftantly  from  the  furface,  and 
would  as  certainly  infed  the  lower  parts  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  were  there  not  fome  natural  caufes  for  its 
decomposition.  One  of  thefe  undoubtedly  is  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  phlogiftic  part  by  vegetables,  which  un¬ 
der  the  article  Agriculture  is  fhown  to  be  their  pro¬ 
per  food.  But  when  the  phlogifton  is  abforbed,  a 
great  quantity  of  dephlogiftieated  air  is  prepared,  which 
fupplies  the  deficiency  occafioned  by  the  refpiration  of 
animals.  It  muft  likewife  be  obferved,  that  after  the 
dephlogiftieated  air  has  been  fpoiled  either  by  refpira¬ 
tion  or  the  fupport  of  flame,,  it  is  not  for  that  reafon 
entirely  deftroyed,  but  only  converted  into  fixed  air, 
and  cOnfequently  may  again  be  purified  as  before. 

It  may  be  likewife  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  in  cafes 
where  vegetation  does  not  take  place,  and  in  fpring 
before  the  plants  begin  to  exert  their  vegetative 
powers,  and  in  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  they  decay,  the  vegetable  foil  itfelf  may  per¬ 
form  this  office  :  and  indeed  the  circumftance  of  frefh 
vegetable  mold  affording  an  agreeable  fmell  when  turned 
up,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  article  Agriculture, 
feems  to  be  a  confiderable  confirmation  of  this. 

The  property  which  water  has  of  abforbing  fixed 
air,  and  alfo  phlogifton,  may  likewife  induce  us  to 
fuppofe  that  it  ads  as  a  purifier  not  only  of  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofphere,  but  of  that  which  iffues  from  the 
earth  ;  and  hence  fome  waters,  particularly  that  of 
the  ocean,  are  found  to  contain  air  of  a  purer  kind  than 
that  of  the  atmofphere. 

As  light,  however,  is  an  indifpcnfable  requifite  in 
all  thefe  cafes,  a  difficulty  ftill  remains  concerning  the 
produdion  of  dephlogiftieated  air  in  winter,  when  the 
light  and  heat  are  fo  much  diminiftied.  In  this  feafon, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a  quantity  will  be  produced 
greatly  inferior  to  that  which  the  fummer  affords:  but 
here  we  may  very  reafonably  have  reoourfe  to  the  im¬ 
menfe  magazine  of  the  atmofphere  itfelf;  which,  from 
the  mere  circumftance  of  quantity,  muft  be  much  more 
thanfufficientto  aufwer  the  expencesof  one  leafon  5  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confider,  that  in  fummer  a  fuperabun- 
dant  quantity  is  certainly  produced.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
extreme  cold,  fixed  air  feems  not  only  to  be  lefs  noxi¬ 
ous  than  at  other  times,  but  even  neceffaiy  for  the  pre- 
*  See  Rx.  fervation  of  health  *.  We  muft  likewife  confider,  that 
'd Air.  during  the  winter  feafon  there  will  be  a  conftant  flux 

of  the  cold  air  of  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions 
towards  the  equator  ;  and  this,  however  imperceptible 
to  the  inhabitants,  will  keep  up  a  conftant  circulation 
of  atmofpherical  fluid,  fo  that  there  cannot  be  any 
ftagnation  even  in  the  calmed  weather  and  moft  fe- 
vere  and  long  continued  frofts. 

Soon  after  Dr  Prieftley  began  his  experiments  on 


air,  he  found  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  depends  DepHIogi- 
on  the  air  ;  that  by  coming  in  contad  with  it,  the  Alc^d  Air 
black  venous  blood  became  in  a  very  fhort  time  of  a  E)ep0fition.. 
beautiful  florid  colour;  and  that  even  the  under  fide  , ■ — J 
of  a  clot  of  blood,  by  expofure  to  the  air,  will  lofe  its 
difagreeable  dark  colour,  and  affume  the  fame  with 
that  of  blood  newly  drawn.  Thefe  effeds  are  entirely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  dephlogiftieated  part :  and  his 
theory  of  refpiration  being  a  phlogiftic  procefs,  feems 
to  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  difeovery  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  fixed  air.  For,  as  fixed  air  is  known  to  be 
compofed  of  phlogifton  and  dephlogiftieated  air,  weean- 
not  fuppofe  this  phlogifton  to  be  derived  from  any  o- 
tlier  fource  than  the  lungs.  The  dodor  in  this  theory 
likewife  obviates  an  objedion  that  might  naturally  oc¬ 
cur,  that  the  air  has  not  immediate  accefs  to  the  blood> 
in  the  lungs,  becaufe  of  the  thin  membranes  of  the  vef- 
ftls  which  intervene.  But,  from  his  experiments,  it 
appears  that  this  is  no  obilacle.  The  ferum  of  blood 
he  finds  to  be  capable  of  tranfmitting  dephlogiftieated 
air,  or  at  leaft  of  propagating  this  effed  through  a 
very  configurable  thicknefs  of  its  own  fubftance,  as- 
well  as  thiough  bladders  moiftened  with  it;  a  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  animal  fluid. 

As  dephlogiftieated  air  is  now  known  to  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  fupport  of  animal  life,  it  has  naturally  been  fup¬ 
pofed  that  it  might  anfwer  valuable  purpoles  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  Efficient 
quantity  has  hitherto  prevented  thefe  hopes  from  be¬ 
ing  realized,  excepting  only  in  cafes  of  drowning*, 
where  it  is  faid  to  produce  very  great  effeds.  With 
regard  to  any  method  of  preparing  it,  no  farther  dif¬ 
eovery  has  been  made  than  what  is  fuggefted  under 
the  article  Aerology. 

DEPILATORY  medicines,  thofe  applied  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  off  the  hair  :  fuch  are  lime  and  orpiment 
known  to  be,  but  which  ought  to  he  ufed  with  great 
caution. 

DEPONENT,  in  Latin  grammar,  a  term  applied 
to  verbs  which  have  adive  fignifications,  but  paffive 
terminations  or  conjugations,  and  want  one  of  their 
participles  paffive. 

Deponent,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  perfon  who 
makes  a  depofition.  See  Deposition. 

DEPOPULATION,  the  ad  of  diminifhing  the 
number  of  people  in  any  country,  whether  by  war  or 
bad  politics. 

DEPORTATION,  a  fort  of  banifhment  ufed  by 
the  Romans,  whereby  fome  ifland  or  other  place  was 
allotted  to  a  criminal  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  with 
a  prohibition  not  to  ftir  out  of  the  fame  on  pain  o£ 
death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  fomething  that  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  cuftody  of  a  perfon,  to  be  kept  without 
any  reward,  and  to  be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSITARY,  in  law,  a  perfon  intrufted  as 
keeper  or  guardian  of  a  depofit. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  teftimony  given  ix 
court  by  a  witnefs  upon  oath. 

Deposition,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fequeftering  or 
depriving  a  perfon  of  his  dignity  and  office. 

This  depofition  only  differs  from  abdication,  in  that 
the  latter  is  fuppofed  voluntary,  and  the  ad  of  the  dig¬ 
nitary,  or  officer  bimfelf ;  and  the  former  of  compul- 
ficn,  being  the.  ad  of  a  fuperior  power3^  whofe  audio— 
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'Depreca-  rity  extends  thereto.  Some  fay  the  depofition,  and 
tJ^n  fome  the  abdication,  of  king  James  II. 
jy' ,  Depofition  does  not  differ  from  deprivation:  we 
y. _ *  '  fay  indifferently,  a  depofed,  or  deprived  bifhop,  offi¬ 

cial,  See . 

Depofition  differs  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  it  abfo- 
lntely  and  for  ever  ffrips  or  diveffs  a  prieft,  Sc c.  of  all 
dignity,  office,  8c c.  whereas  fufpenfion  only  prohibits, 
or  retrains,  the  exercife  thereof*. 

Depofition  only  differs  from  degradation,  in  that 
the  latter  is  more  formal,  and  attended  with  more 
circnmftances,  than  the  former ;  but  in  effedl  and 
fubflance  they  are  the  fame  ;  thofe  additional  circum- 
ffances  being  only  matter  of  fhow,  ffrfl  fet  on  foot  out 
of  zeal  and  indignation,  and  kept  up  by  cuftom,  but 
not  warranted  by  the  laws  or  canons.  See  Degra¬ 
dation. 

DEPRECATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  invokes  the  aid  and  afiiftance  of  fome  one  ; 
or  prays  for  fome  great  evil  or  punifhment  to  be- 
fal  him  who  fpeaks  falfely,  either  himfelf  or  his  ad- 
verfary. 

DEPRECATORY,  or  Deprecative, in  theology, 
a  term  applied  to  the  manner  of  performing  fome  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  form  of  prayer. 

The  form  of  abfolution  is  deprecative  in  the  Greek 
church,  being  conceived  in  thefe  terms,  May  God  ab - 
folve  you  :  whereas  it  is  in  the  declarative  form  in  the 
Latin  church,  and  in  fome  of  the  reformed  churches, 
I  abfolve  you . 

DEPRESSION  of  the  Pole.  When  a  perfon  fails 
or  travels  towards  the  equator,  he  is  faid  to  deprefs  the 
pole  ;  becaufe  as  many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer 
the  equator,  fo  many  degrees  will  the  pole  be  nearer 
the  horizon.  This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  fphe- 
rical  figure  of  the  earth. 

DEPRESSOR,  orDEPRiMENS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
applied  to  feveral  mufcles,  becaufe  they  deprefs  the  parts 
they  are  faftened  to. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  common  law,  the  a&  of 
bereaving,  di veiling,  or  taking  away  a  fpiritual  pro¬ 
motion  or  dignity:  as  when  a  bifhop,  vicar,  piebend, 
or  the  like,  is  depofed  or  deprived  of  his  preferment, 
for  fome  matter,  or  fault,  in  fadl,  or  in  law.  See  De¬ 
position. 

Deprivation  is  of  two  kinds;  a  beneficioy  et  ab 
fficio. 

Deprivation  a  benefcio  is,  when  for  fome  great 
crime  a  minifter  is  wholly  and  for  every  deprived  of  his 
living  or  preferment :  which  differs  from  fufpenfion, 
in  that  the  latter  is  only  temporary. 

Deprivation  ah  officio ,  is  when  a  minifter  is  for 
ever  deprived  of  his  order:  which  is  the  fame,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  with  what  we  otherwife  call  depofition  and  degrada¬ 
tion;  and  is  ufually  for  fome  heinous  crime  deferving 
death,  and  is  performed  by  the  bifhop  in  a  folemn 
manner.  See  Degradation. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  three  miles  eafl  of  London, 
on  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Thames ;  chiefly  confi- 
derable  for  its  fine  docks  for  building  fliips,  and  the 
king’s  yard.  E.  Long.  o.  4.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

DEPTH,  the  meafure  of  any  thing  from  the  furface 
downwards. 

Meafuring  of  Depths  by  the  Barometer ,  depends  on 
the  fame  principles  on  which  heights  are  meafured  by 


the  fame  inftrumea  t.  The  merffuration  of  depths  being  Depuratio* 
chiefly  applied  to  mines,  is  ftill  more  precarious  than  fi 
the  menfuration  of  heights,  on  account  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vapours  with  which  thefe  fubterranean  regions  *  ' 

are  filled.  But  for  a  particular  account  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ficulties,  with  the  bell  methods  of  obviating  them,  foe 
the  articles  Barometer  and  Mines. 

Depth  of  a  Squadron ,  or  Battalion ,  is  the  number 
of  men  in  a  file  ;  which  in  a  fquadron  is  three,  and  in 
a  battalion  generally  fix.  See  Squadron,  File,  8c c. 

We  fay,  the  battalion  was  drawn  up  fix  deep ;  the 
enemies  horfe  were  drawn  up  five  deep. 

DEPURATION  is  the  freeing  of  any  fluid  from 
its  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculence.  It  is  of  three 
kinds.  1.  Decantation;  which  is  performed  by  letting 
the  liquid  to  be  depurated  fland  for  fome  time  in  a 
pretty  deep  veffel,  till  the  grofs  fediment  has  fallen  to 
the  bottom  ;  after  which  the  clear  fluid  is  poured  off. 

2.  Defpumation;  which  is  performed  by  mean?  of  the 
whites  of  egg s,  or  other  vifeid  matter,  and  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  clarification.  3.  Filtration.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  69. 

DEPURATORY  fever,  a  name  given  by  Syden¬ 
ham  to  a  fever  which  prevailed  much  in  the  years  166 1, 

1662,  1663,  and  1664.  He  called  it  depuratory,  be¬ 
caufe  he  fuppofed  that  nature  regulated  all  the  i'ymp- 
toms  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fit  the  febrile  matter,  pre¬ 
pared  by  proper  conco&ion,  for  expuliion  in  a  certain 
time,  either  by  a  copious  fweat  or  a  freer  perfpira- 
tion. 

DEPUTATION,  a  million  of  fele&  perfonsoutof 
a  company  or  body,  to  a  prince  or  affembly,  to  treat 
of  matters  in  their  name. 

DEPUTY,  a  perfon  lent  upon  fome  bufinefs  by 
fome  community. 

Deputy  is  alfo  one  that  exerciies  an  office  in  ano¬ 
ther’s  right ;  and  the  forfeiture  or  mifdemeanour  of 
fuch  deputy  fhall  caufe  the  perfon  whom  he  reprefents 
to  lofe  his  office. 


DEPUTATUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  perfons  employed  in  making  of  armour  ;  and 
likewife  to  brifk  active  people,  whole  bufinefs  was  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded  in  engagements,  and  carry 
them  off  the  field. 

DER,  a  fyllable  frequently  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
places  in  England.  It  is  faid  to  fignify  that  fuch  were 
formerly  places  wheie  wild  beafts  herded  together,  fo 
called  from  the  Saxon  dcop9  fera9  unlefs  the  fituaticn 
was  near  fome  river. 

DERBEND,  a  flrong  town  of  Afia,  in  Perfia,  faid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
walls  are  built  with  ftones  as  hard  as  marble  ;  and  near 
it  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  which  reached  from  the 
Cafpian  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  feated  near  the  Cai- 
pian  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus.  E.  Long. 
50.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  8. 

DERBY,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  England.  It  is  thought  to  have  received  its  name 
from  being  formerly  a  park  or  fhelter  for  deer ;  and 
what  makes  this  fuppofition  more  probable  is,  that  the 
arms  of  the  town  confift  of  a  buck  couchant  in  a  park. 
It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  a  royal  borough  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confcffor.  At  prefetit  it  is  a  neat 
town,  very  populous,  and  fends  two  members  to  par-' 
liament.  In  digging  for  foundations  of  houfes,  hu- 
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;rby (hire  man  bones  of  a  monftrous  fize  have  fometlmes  been 
II  found.  The  trade  confifts  in  wool,  corn,  malt,  and 
)ereU<5b‘  ale,  of  which  confiderable  quantities  are  fent  to  Lon- 
don.  Here  alfo  is  that  curious  machine  for  throwing 
filk,  the  model  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  brought  from  Italy.  Before 
that  time,  the  Englifh  merchants  ufed  to  purchafe 
thrown  filks  of  the  Italians  for  ready  money.  But  by 
the  help  of  this  wonderful  machine,  one  handbill  will 
twift  as  much  filk  as  50  people  could  do  without  it.  It 
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large  quantity  of  new  land  appears,  fuch  derelict  lands  Derham 

belong  to  the  king.  rwJifhM 

DERHAM  (Do&or  William),  a  very  celebrated  _  _  -y 

Englifh  philofopher  and  divine,  born  in  1657.  In 
1682,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave 
in  Berkfhire ;  and,  in  1689,  to  the  valuable  redory  of 
Upminfter  in  Effex  ;  which  latter  lying  at  a  conveni¬ 
ent  diftance  from  London,  afforded  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  converfing  and  correfponding  with  the  greateft 
virtuofos  of  the  nation.  Applying  himfelf  there  with 


works  71,726  yards  of  filk  every  time  the  water-wheel  great  eagernefs  to  natural  and  experimental  philofo- 
goes  round,  which  is  thrice  in  a  minute.  The  houfe  phy,  he  foon  became  a  d.ftingmlhed^ member  of  the 

*  ^  •  _ !/%  (i  v  ItAripe  n  torn  si nn 


in  which  it  is  contained  is  five  or  fix  ftoriep  high,  and 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  When  Sir  Thomas’s 
patent  expired  in  1732,  the  parliament  were  fo  fenfible 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  machine,  that  they 
granted  him  a  further  recompence  of  14,000 1.  for  the 
hazard  and  expence  he  had  incurred  in  introducing  and 
ere&ing  it,  upon  condition  he  fhould  allow  an  exad 
model  of  it  to  be  taken.  This  model  is  depofited  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent  fo  curious 
and  important  an  art  from  being  loft.  The  town  of 
Derby  is  watered  by  a  river  and  a  brook  ;  the  latter 
of  which  has  nine  bridges  over  it,  the  former  only 
one.  Derby  gives  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
Stanley,  being  the  fecond  earldom  in  England. 
W.  Long.  1.  45.  N.Lat.52.  57. 

DERBY-shire,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Nottingham-fhire,  and  a  part  of  Leicefter- 
fhire,  which  laft  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  fouth.  On  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  Stafford- fhire,  and  part  of  Che- 
fliire  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Yorkfhire.  It  is  near  40 
miles  in  length  from  fouth  to  north  ;  about  30  in 
breadth  on  the  north  fide,  but  on  the  fouth  no  more 
than  fix.— The  air  is  pleafant  and  healthful,  efpecially 
on  the  eaft  fide  ;  but  on  the  weft,  about  the  peak,  it 
is  (harper  and  more  fubjed  to  wind  and  rain.  The 
foil  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  it  is  very  fruitful  in  all 
kinds  of  grain  ;  but  in  the  weft,  beyond  the  Derwent, 
it  is  barren  and  mountainous,  producing  nothing  but  a 
little  oats.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  grafs  in  the 
valleys,  which  affords  pafture  to  a  great  number  of 
fheep.  This  part  of  the  country  is  called  the  Peaky 
from  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  an  eminence.  Its 
mountains  are  very  bleak,  high,  and  barren;  but  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  to  the  inhabitants.  .  They  yield 
great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead,  antimony,  iron,a 
feythe-ftones,  grind-ftones,  marble,  alabafter,  a  coarfe 
fort  of  cryftal,  azure,  fpar,  and  pit-coal.  In  thefe 
mountains  are  two  remarkable  caverns,  named  Pool's 
Holey  and  Elden-Hole;  for  a  defeription  of  which,  fee 

thefe  articles.  # 

DEREHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  iitu- 
ated  in  E.  Long.  1.  o..  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  market  is  noted  for  woollen  yarn. 

DERELICTS,  (from  dey  and  relinquoy  “  I  leave”), 
in  the  civil  law,  are  fuch  goods  as  are  wilfully  thrown 
away,  or  relinquiftied  by  the  owner. 

Derelict  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  lands  as  the  fea 
receding  from  leaves  dry,  and  fit  for  cultivation.  If 
they  are  left  by  a  gradual  recefs  of  the  fea,  they  are 
adjudged  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
lands  ;  but  when  an  ifland  is  formed  in  the  fea,  or  a 
Vol.  V.  Part  II. 


Royal  Society,  whofc  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  con¬ 
tain  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  valuable  pieces,  the 
fruits  of  his  laudable  induftry.  In  his  younger  years 
he  publifhed  his  Artificial  Clockmaker,  which  has  been 
often  printed:  and  in  17 1 1,  lll2>  and  I7I4» 
preached  thofe  fermoiis  at  Boyle’s  le&ure  which  he 
afterward  digefted  under  the  well-known  title3  of  Phy- 
ficO'Theology  and  AJlro- Theology ,  and  enriched  with 
valuable  notes  and  copper-plates.  The  laft  thing  he 
publifhed  of  his  own  compofition  was  Chri/Io-Theologyy 
a  demonftration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  being  the  fubftance  of  a  fermon  preached 
Bath  in  1729.  This  great  good  man,  after  fpending 
his  life  in  the  moft  agreeable  as  well  as  improving  ftu- 
dy  of  nature,  died  at  Upminfter  in  1735;  and,  be- 
fide  many  other  works,  left  a  valuable  colle&ion  of  cu- 
riofities,  particularly  fpecimens  of  birds  and  infecls 
of  this  ifland. — It  may  be  neceffary  juft  to  obferve, 
that  Dr  Derham  was  very  well  (killed  in  medical 
as  well  as  in  phyfical  knowledge  ;  and  was  conftantly 
a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  fouls  of  his 
parifhioners. 

DERIVATION,  in  medicine,  is  when  a  humour 
which  cannot  conveniently  be  evacuated  at  the  part  afr 
fefted,  is  attra&ed  from  thence,  and  difeharged  elfe- 
where  ;  thus,  a  blifter  is  applied  to  the  neck  to  draw 
away  the  humour  from  the  eyes. 

Derivation,  in  grammar,  the  affinity  one  word  has 
with  another,  by  having  been  originally  formed  from 
it.  See  Derivative.  .  , 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  which  takes 
its  origin  from  another  word,  called  its  primitive . — 
Such  is  the  word  derivative  itfelf,  which  takes  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  primitive  rivusy  a  rivulet  or  chan¬ 
nel,  out  of  which  leffer  ftreams  are  drawn ;  and  thus 
manhoody  deity ,  lawyer ,  &c.  are  derived  from  man,  deusy 
lawy  &c. 

DERMESTES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeCls  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennae  arc 
clavated,  with  three  of  the  joints  thicker  than  the  reft; 
the  breaft  is  convex  ;  and  the  head  is  inflected  below 
the  breaft.  The  fpecies  are  pretty  numerous. 

1.  The  lardarius  is  of  an  oblong  form  and  of  a  dim 
black  colour,  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  a  light  brown 
ftripe  that  occupies  tranfverfely  almoft  the  anterior  half 
of  the  elytra.  That  colour  depends  on  fmall  grey  hairs 
fituated  on  that  part.  The  ftripe  is  irregular  at  its 
edges,  and  interfered  through  the  middle  by  a  fmall 
tranfverfal  ftreak  of  black  fpots,  three  in  number  on 
each  of  the  elytra,  the  middlemoll  of  which  is  fome- 
what  lower  than  the  reft,  which  gives  the  black  ftreak 
a  ferpentine  form.  Its  larva  that  is  oblong,  fomewhat 
5  E  hairy, 
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hairy,  aud  divided  into  fegments  alternately  dark  and 
light  coloured,  gnaws  and  deftroya  preparations  of  a- 
mmals  preferved  in  collections,  and  even  feeds  upon 
the  infeCts;  it  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  old  bacon.  2.  The 
domefticus  varies  greatly  in  fize  and  colour,  fome  be¬ 
ing  found  of  a  dark  brown,  others  of  a  much  lighter 
hue.  The  form  of  it  is  oblong,  almoft  cylindrical.  The 
elytra  are  Ih  iated,  the  thorax  is  thick  and  rather  gib¬ 
bous.  This  little  animal,  wiien  touched,  draws  in  its 
head  under  its  thorax  and  its  feet  beneath  it3  abdo¬ 
men,  remaining  fo  motionlefs  that  one  would  think  it 
dead.  This  is  the  fame  infedl  which  makes  in  wooden 
furniture  tliofe  little  round  holes  that  reduce  it  to  po  v- 
der.  3.  The  vioiaceus  is  a  beautiful  little  infeed  :  its 
elytra  are  of  a  deep  violet  blue.  The  thorax  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  greeniih  hairs,  the  legs  are  black.  The  whole 
auimal  being  of  a  glittering  brilliancy  renders  it  a  plea¬ 
ting  objedl.  The  larva,  as  well  as  the  perfect  infedl, 
inhabits  the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  4.  The  fumatus 
is  of  a  light  brown,  except  the  eyes,  which  are  black. 
It  is  however  fometimes  more  or  lefs  deep.  The  tho¬ 
rax  is  margined,  and  the  infedl  has  the  whole  carriage 
of  a  fcarabceus ;  but  its  antennee  have  the  charadler  of 
t*jfe  of  the  dermeflae.  This  little  creature  is  found 
in  dung.  It  alfo  frequently  finds  its  way  into  houfes. 
5.  The  ferrugineus  is  the  larged  of  the  genus  ;  its  co¬ 
lour  is  a  ruiiy  iron,  having  many  oblong,  velvety, 
black  fpot3  upon  the  elytra,  which  gives  the  infedl  a 
gloomy,  yet  elegant  appearance.  The  antemuE  differ 
from  the  preceding  fpecies;  the  three  laft  articulations 
being  coniiderably  longer,  thicker,  and  not  perfolia- 
ted. 

There  arc  25  other  fpecies,  diflinguiflied  by  their 
colour. — Many  varieties  of  this  genns,  as  well  as  the 
larvae,  are  to  be  met  with  in  dried  Heins,  bark  of  trees, 
wood,  feeds,  flowers,  the  carcafe3  of  dead  animals,  &c. 
—The  lardarius,  fo  deilrudlive  to  birds,  infedls,  and 
other  fuhjedls  of  natural  hiilory  preferved  in  cabinets, 
is  to  be  killed  by  arfenic. 

DERNIER  ressort.  See  Ressort. 

DEROGATION,  an  adl  contrary  to  a  preceding 
one,  and  which  annuls,  deflroys,  and  revokes  it,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

DEROGATORY,  a  claufe  importing  derogation. 
A  derogatory  claufe  in  a  teflament,  is  a  certain  fen- 
tence,  cipher,  or  fecret  charadler,  which  the  teftator 
inferts  in  his  will,  and  of  which  he  referves  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  himfelf  alone,  adding  a  condition,  that  no  will 
he  may  make  hereafter  is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this 
derogatory  claufe  is  not  inferted  exprefsly  and  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  precaution  invented  by  lawyers  a- 
gainft  latter-wills  extorted  by  violence,  or  obtained  by 
fuggeftion. 

DERP,  a  town  of  Livonia,  and  capital  of  a  palati¬ 
nate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  an  uni- 
verflty.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  Ruffians,  and  lies  near  the 
liver  Ambeck.  E.  Long.  3 1 . 55.  N.  Lat.  30. 40. 

DERTONA,  Derton,  orDERTHON  (anc.  geog.), 
a  colony  of  the  Cifpadana;  called  Julia  Augujla^  on  in- 
feriptions  and  coins ;  midway  between  Genoa  and  Pla¬ 
centia,  and  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  Tanarus  in  Li¬ 
guria.  Now  Tortona,  a  city  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  9.  12. 
N.  Lat.  45. 

DERTOSA,  (anc.  geog.);  the  capital  of  the  Iler- 
caones,  in  Tarraconenlis>  or  the  Hither  Spain:  a  mu- 
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nicipum  and  colony ;  furnamed  Julia  llergavonia  (Coin.)  DerventiJ 
Dertofani,  the  people.  Now  Tortofa,  in  Catalonia,  Vmh. 
on  the  Ebro.  E.  Long.  15.  N.  Lat.  40.  45. 

I) ERVEN  1 IO,  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a  river  of  the  Bri- 
gantes  in  Britain.  Now  the  Darwent,  in  the  eaft  of 
Yorklhire,  falling  into  the  Oufe.  Alfa  a  town  of  the 
Brigantes  on  the  fame  river.  Now  called  Auldby,  fe- 
ven  milesfrom  York,  to  the  north-eaft  (Camden). 

DERVIS,  or  Lervich,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of 
monks  among  the  1  tirks,  who  lead  a  very  auilere  life, 
and  profefs  extreme  poverty  ;  though  they  are  allowed 
to  marry.  The  word  is  originally  Perfian,  w*m.  jig- 
nifying  a  “beggar,”  or  perfon  who  has  nothing:  and 
becaufe  the  religious,  and  particularly  the  followers  of 
Mevelava,  profefs  not  to  pofiefs  any  thing,  they  call 
both  the  religious  in  general,  and  the  Mevelavites  in 
particular,  Dervifes  or  Derviches. 

The  dervifes,  called  alfo  Meve/avi/es,  are  a  Maho¬ 
metan  order  of  religions;  the  chief  or  founder  where¬ 
of  was  one  Mevelava.  They  are  now  very  numerous. 

Their  chief  moi.allery  is  that  near  Cogna  in  Natolia, 
where  the  general  makes  his  relidence,  and  where  all 
the  affemblies  of  the  order  are  held  ;  the  other  houfes 
being  all  dependent  on  this,  by  a  privilege  granted  to 
this  monaftery  under  Ottoman  I. 

The  dervifes  affe&  a  great  deal  of  modefty,  patience, 
humility,  and  charity.  They  always  go  bare-leggcd 
and  open -breamed,  and  frequently  burn  themfelves  with 
hot  nous,  to  inure  themfelves  to  patience.  They  al- 
ways  fail  on  Wednefdays,  eating  nothing  on  tliofe 
days  till  after  fun-fet.  Tuefdays  and  Fridays  they 
hold  meetings,  at  which  the  fuperior  of  the  haufe  pre- 
fides.  One  of  them  plays  all  the  while  on  a  flute,  and 
the  reft  dance,  turning  their  bodies  rour.d  and  round 
with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs  imaginable.  Long  cufloin 
to  this  exercife  from  their  youth  has  brought  them  to 
fuch  a  habitude,  that  it  does  not  difeompofe  them  at 
all.  This  pra&ice  they  obferve  with  great  ftriftnefs, 
in  memory  of  Mevelava  their  patriarch’s  turning  mi- 
raculoufly  round,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days,  without  any  food  or  refrelhment  ;  his  companion 
Hamfa  playing  all  the  while  on  the  flute  :  after  which 
he  fell  into  an  eeftafy,  and  therein  received  wonderful 
revelations  for  the  ellablifliment  of  his -order.  They 
believe  the  flute  an  inftrument  confecrated  by  Jacob 
and  the  ihepherds  of  the  Old  Teflament,  becaufe  they 
fang  the  praifes  of  God  upon  them.  They  profefs  po¬ 
verty,  chaftity,  and  obedience,  and  really  obferve  them 
while  they  remain  dervifes ;  but  if  they  choofe  to  go  out 
and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

The  generality  of  dervifes  are  mountebanks :  fome 
apply  themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poftures,  &c.  to  a- 
mufe  the  people;  others  give  in  to  forcery  and  ma<dc  : 
but  all  of  them,  contrary  to  Mahomet’s  precept,  are 
fald  to  drink  wine,  brandy,  and  other  ftrong  liquors, 
to  give  them  the  degree  of  gaiety  their  order  requires. 

B?fide  their  great  faint  Mevelava,  there  are  particu¬ 
lar  faints  honoured  in  fome  particular  moriafleries  :  as 
Kiderde,  greatly  revered  in  the  monafteries  of  Egypt, 
and  held  by  fome  to  be  St  George ;  and  by  others, 
with  more  probability,  the  prophet  Elias. 

The  dervifes  are  great  travellers  ;  and,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  preaching,  and  propagating  their  faith,  are 
continually  palling  from  one  place  to  another:  on  which 
account  they  have  been  frequently  ufed  as  fpies. 

There 
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fagulicrs  There  are  alfo  derv'tfes  in  Perfia,  called  in  thatcoun- 
U  try  A  hi  ah,  q.  d.  fervants  of  God.  They  lead  a  very 
lef‘anl’'  penurious,  auftcre  life,  and  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the 
"y  ilreets,  coffee-Koufes,  and  wherever  they  can  meet  with 
auditors.  The  Perfian  dervifes  retail  little  but  fables 
to  the  people,  and  are  in  the  utmoil  contempt  among 
the  men  of  fenfe  and  letters.  -  , 

There  are  in  E?ypt  two  or  three  kinds  :  thole  that 
are  in  convents,  are  in  a  manner  of  the  religious  or¬ 
der,  and  live  retired  ;  though  there  are  of  thele  tome 
who  travel  and  return  again  to  tlieir  convents,  borne 
take  this  charader,  and  yet  live  with  their  families, 
and  exercife  their  trades  :  of  this  kind  are  the  dancing 
dervifes  at  Ramafcus,  who  go  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
a  little  uninhabited  convent,  and  perform  then  extra- 
ordinary  exercifes;  thefe  alfo  feem  to  be  a  good  peo¬ 
ple:  but  there  is  a  third  fort  of  them  who  travel  about 
the  country,  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  people  to  give, 
for  whenever  they  found  their  horn  fotnethmg  mult  be 
given  them.  The  people  of  thefe  orders,  in  Egypt, 
wear  an  odiagonal  badge,  of  a  greenilh  white  alabafter, 
at  their  girdles,  and  a  high  {tiff  cap  without  any  thing 

round  it.  <f  s  . 

DESAGULIERS  (John  Theophilus),  who  intro- 
duccd  the  practice  of  reading  public  lcdures  in  expe¬ 
rimental  philofopby  in  the  metropolis,  and  who  made 
feveral  improvements  in  mechanics;  was  the  fon  of  the 
revei  end  John  DefaguKers,  a  French  proteiiant  refu¬ 
gee,  and  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683.  His  father 
brought  him  to  England  an  infant ;  and  at  a  proper 
age  placed  him  at  Chrift-chlirch  college,  Oxford : 
where  he  fucceedtd  Dr  Keil  in  reading  ledures  on 
experimental  philofopby  at  Hart  Hall.  The  magni¬ 
ficent  duke  of  Chandos  made  Dr  Defaulters  his 
chaplain,  ar.d  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  Edgvvare, 
near  his  feat  at  Cannons  ;  and  he  was  afterward  chap¬ 
lain  to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  He  read  ledures 
with  great  fucceis  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1749 


He  communicated  many  curious  papers  printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tran  factions;  publifhed  a  valuable^  Courje 
of  Experimental  Philofophy,  in  2  vols  410.;  and  gave  an 
edition  of  Gregory9 s  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics , 
with  an  Appendix  on  refie&ing  teiefcopes,  8vo.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  feveral  fo¬ 
reign  academies.  .  * 

DESART,  a  large  extent  of  country  entirely  bar¬ 
ren,  and  producing  nothing.  In  this  fenfe  feme  are 
fandy  defarts  ;  as  thofe  of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and 
feveral  others  in  Afia  ;  in  Africa,  thofe  of  Libya  and. 
Zara  :  others  are  ftony,  as  the  defart  of  Pharan  in  A- 

rabia  Petrea.  .  .  r 

Ehe  Dkssrt>  abfolutely  fo  called,  is  that  part  01 
Arabia,  fouth  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  vthe  children 

of  I  frael  wandered  forty  years.  ,  . 

DESCANT,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  compohng  in  ie- 
veral  parts.  See  Composition. 

Defcant  is  three- fold,  viz.  plain,  figurative,  and 

Plain  Descant  is  the  ground-work  and  foundation 
of  all  mulical  compolltions,  confuting  altogether  in  the 
orderly  placing  of  many  concords,  anfwering  to  fimpic 
counterpoint.  See  Counterpoint. 

Figurative  or  Florid  Df.iC.iNT,  is  that  part  of  an  air 
of  mufic  wherein  fome  difeerds  are  concerned,  as  well, 
though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.  This  may  be  term- 
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ed  the  ornamental  and  lhetorical  part  of  mufic,  in  re¬ 
gard  that  theie  are  introduced  all  the  varieties  of 
points,  fyncopes,  diversities  of  meafures,  and  whatever 
is  capable  of  adorning  the  compofition. 

Descant  Double ,  is  when  the  parts  are  fo  contrived, 
that  the  treble,  or  any  high  part,  may  be  made  the 
baft;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  bafs  the  treble. 
DESCARTES.  Set  Cartes. 

DESCENDANT.  The  iflue  of  a  common  parent, 
in  infinitum ,  are  called  his  defeendaiits.  See  the  article 

Descent.  .  .  .  . 

DESCENSION,  in  aftroaomy,  is  either  right  or 

oblique.  .  . 

Right  Dfscrnsion,  is  an  arch  of  the  equinoctial,  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  next  equino6tial  point  and  the 
intellection  of  the  meridian,  palling  through  the  centre 
of  the  objeft,  at  its  letting,  in  a  right  fphere.  . 

Oblique  Descension ,  an  arch  of  the  equinoctial,  intei - 
cepted  between  the  next  equinoctial  point  and  the  ho- 
nzon,  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its 
fetting,  in  an  oblique  fphere. 

DESCENT,  in  general,  is  the  tendency  of  a  body 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  ;  thus  all  bodies,  unlefs 
"otherwife  determined  by  a  force  fuperior  to  their  gra¬ 
vity,  defeend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  See 
Gravity  and  Mechanics.  .  . 

Descent,  or  Hereditary  SucceJJlony  in  law,  is  the 
title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  anceftor,  ac- 
quires  his  ellate  by  right  of  leprefentation,  as  his  heir 
at  law.  An  heir,  therefore,  is  he  upon  whom  the  law 
calls  the  ellate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancellor ; 
and  an  ellate  fo  defending  to  the  heir  is  in  law  called 
the  inheritance . 

Dcfcent  is  either  lineal  or  collateral  1  he  former  is 
that  conveyed  down  in  a  right  line  from  the  grandfather 
to  the  father,  and  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  and  fto.n 
the  fon  to  the  grandfon.  The  latter  is  that  fpringing 
out  of  the  fide  of  the  line  or  blood  ;  as  from  a  man  to 
his  brother,  nephew,  or  the  like. 

The  doctrine  of  defeents,  or  law  of  inheritances  in 
fee-imiple,  is  a  point  of  the  high  eft  importance;  (See 
the  article  Fee).  All  the  rules  relating  to  purchases, 
whereby  the  legal  courfe  of  defeents  is  broken  and  al¬ 
tered,  perpetually  refer  to  this  fettled  law  of  inheritance, 
as  a  datum  or  firft  principle  universally  known,  and  upon 
which  their  fubfequent  limitations  are  to  work.  1  has 
a  gift  iri  tail,  or  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  is 
a  limitation  that  cannot  be  perfectly  underftood  with¬ 
out  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  law  of  defeents  m  fee- 
fimpie.  One  may  well  perceive,  that  this  is  an  eftate 
confined  in  its  dcfcent  to  fucli  heirs  only  of  the  donee 
as  have  fprung  or  fhall  fpring  from  his  body  :  but  who 
thofe  heirs  are,  whether  all  his  children  both  male  and 
female,  or  the  male  only,  and  (among  the  ma.-.s)  whe¬ 
ther  the  eldeft,  youngeil,  or  other  fon  alone,  or  all  the 
fons  together,  fhall  be  his  lieir ;  this  is  a  point  that  we 
muft  reiult  back  to  the  Handing  law  of  defeents  in  fee- 
ftmple  to  be  informed  at.  < 

And  as  this  depends  not  a  little  on  the  nature  oi 
kindred,  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  consanguinity,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Con- 
sanguinity,  where  the  true  notion  of  this  kindred  or 
alliance  in  blood  is  particularly  ftated. 

We  fhall  here  exhibit  a  feries  of  rules  or  canons  of 
inheritance,  with  illuftrations,  according  to  which,  by 
c  E  2  the 
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^erc_ent'  , the  ,aw  of  England,  eftates  are  tranfmi'tted  from  the  When  therefore  a  perfon  dies  lo  feifed,  the  inheri-  Defect 

anceftor  to  the  heir.  ta nee  firfl  goes  to  his  iflue  :  as  if  there  be  Geoffrey, r— 

1  •  Inheritances  fhall  lineally  defcend  to  the  iflue  John,  and  Matthew,  grandfather,  father,  and  fon  ;  and 

of  the  perfon  laft  a&ually  feifed  in  infinitum ,  but  fhall  John  purchafes  land,  and  dies  ;  his  fon  Matthew  fhall 

never  lineally  afcend.”  fucceed  him  as  heir,  and  not  the  grandfather  Geoffrey; 

i  a  underftand  both  this  and  the  fubfequent  rules,  it  to  whom  the  land  fhall  never  afcend,  but  fhall  rather 
mull  be  obferved,  that  by  law  no  inheritance  can  veft,  efcheat  to  the  lord. 

nor  can  any  perfon  be  the  aaual  complete  heir  of  ano-  2.  “  The  male  iflue  fhall  be  admitted  before  the  fe- 
ther,  till  the  anceftor  is  previoufly  dead.  Nemo  ejl  h<c-  male.”— Thus  fons  fhall  be  admitted  before  dau<di- 
res  vlventls.  Before  that  time,  the  perfon  who  is  next  ters  ;  or,  as  our  male  lawgivers  have  fomewhat  un¬ 
in  the  line  of  fucceflion  is  called  an  heir  apparent  or  heir  complaifantly  exprefied  it,  the  wortliieft  of  blood  fliall 
prefumptive.  Heirs  apparent  are  fuch  whofe  right  of  be  preferred.  As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  foils,  Mat- 
inheritance  is  indefeafible,  provided  they  outlive  the  thew  and  Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
anceftor;  as  the  eldeit  fon  or  his  iflue,  who  muft,  by  Charlotte,  and  dies;  firfl  Matthew,  and  (in  cafe  of 
the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  be  heirs  to  the  father  his  death  without  iflue)  then  Gilbert,  fliall  be  admitted 
whenever  he  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefumptive  are  to  the  fucceflion  in  preference  to  both  the  daughters, 
fuch,  who,  if  the  anceftor  fhould  die  immediately,  would  3.  “  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de¬ 
in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  things  be  his  heirs ;  but  gree,  the  eldeft  only  fliall  inherit ;  but  the  females  all 
whofe  right  of  inheritance  maybe  defeated  by  the  con-  together.”— As  if  a  man  hath  two  fons,  Matthew  and 
tingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  being  born :  as  a  brother  Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Charlotte, 
or  nephew,  whofe  prefumptive  fucceflion  may  be  de-  and  dies  ;  Matthew  his  eldeft  fon  fhall  alone  fucceed 
ftroyed  by  the  birth  of  a  child:  or  a  daughter,  whofe  to  his  eftate,  in  exclufion  of  Gilbert  the  fecond  fon  and 
prefent  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of  a  both  the  daughters  ;  but  if  both  the  foils  die  with- 
fon.  Nay,  even  if  the  eftate  hath  defcended,  by  the  out  iflue  before  the  father,  the  daughters  Margaret 
death  of  the  owner,  to  fuch  a  brother,  or  nephew,  or  and  Charlotte  fhall  both  inherit  the  eftate  as  copar- 
daughter ;  in  the  former  cafes,  the  eftate  fhall  be  de-  ceners. 
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veiled  and  taken  away  by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumons 
child ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  fhall  alfo  be  totally  divefled 
by  the  birth  of  a  pofthumous  fon. 

We  mull  alfo  remember,  that  no  perfon  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  fuch  an  anceftor  as  that  an  inheritance  in  lands 
or  tenements  can  be  derived  from  him,  unlefs  he  hath 
had  actual  feifin  of  fuch  lands,  either  by  his  own 
entry,  or  by  the  polTeliion  of  his  own  or  his  anceftor’s 
lelfee  for  years,  or  by  receiving  rent  from  a  leffee  of 
the  freehold  :  or  unlefs  he  hath  what  is  equivalent  to 
corporal  feifin  in  hereditaments  that  are  incorporeal  ; 
fueh  as  the  receipt  of  rent,  a  prefentation  to  the  church 
in  cafe  of  an  advowfon,  and  the  like.  But  he  fhall  not 
be  accounted  an  anceftor  who  hath  had  only  a  bare 
right  or  title  to  enter  or  be  otherwife  feifed.  And 
therefore  all  the  cafes  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
prefent  article,  are  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  de- 
ceafed  (whofe  inheritance  is  now  claimed)  was  the  laft 
perfon  a&ually  feifed  thereof.  For  the  law  requires 
this  notoriety  of  poffeffion,  as  evidence  that  the  ance¬ 
ftor  had  that  property  in  himfelf,  which  is  now  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  his  heir.  Which  notoriety  hath  fucceed- 
<*d  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  feodal  inveftiture,  where¬ 
by,  while  feuds  were  ’precarious,  the  vaffal  on  the  de- 
feent  of  lands  was  formerly  admitted  in  the  lord's  court 
(as  is  flill  the  practice  in  Scotland);  and  therefore  re¬ 
ceived  his  feifin,  in  the  nature  of  a  renewal  of  his  an- 
ceftor’s  grant,  in  the  prefence  of  the  feodal  peers  :  till 
at  length,  when  the  right  of  fucceflion  became  indefea- 
lible,  an  entry  on  any  part  of  the  lands  within  the 
county  (which  if  difputed  was  afterwards  to  be  tried 
by  thofe  peers),  or  other  notorious  poffeffion,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  equivalent  to  the  formal  grant  of  feifin,  and 
made  the  tenant  capable  of  tranfmitting  his  eftate  by 
defeent.  The  feifin  therefore  of  any  perfon,  thus  un¬ 
der  ftood,  makes  him  the  root  or  flock  from  which  all 
future  inheritance  by  right  of  blood  muft  be  derived  ; 
v.hich  is  very  briefly  expr&fed  in  this  maxim,  fefnafa- 
cit  Jlipittm. 


4.  “  The  lineal  defendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any 
perfon  deceafed,  fliall  reprefen t  their  anceftor;  that 
is,  fhall  ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfelf 
would  have  done  had  he  been  living." — Thus  the 
child,  grandchild,  or  great-grandchild  (either  male  or 
female),  of  the  eldeft  fon,  fucceeds  before  the  younger 
fon,  and  fo  in  infinitum .  And  thefe  reprefentatives 
fhall  take  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  juft  fo  much  as 
their  principals  would  have  done.  As  if  there  be  two 
fillers,  Margaret  and  Charlotte  ;  and  Margaret  dies, 
leaving  fix  daughters;  and  then  John  Stiles  the  father 
of  the  two  fillers  dies  without  other  iffue  :  thefe  fix 
daughters  fhall  take  among  them  exa&ly  the  fame  as 
their  mother  Margaret  would  have  done  had  die  been 
living  ;  that  is,  a  moiety  of  the  lands  of  John  Stiles 
in  coparcenary  :  fo  that,  upon  partition  made,  if  the 
land  be.  divided  into  twelve  parts,  thereof  Charlotte 
the  furviving  filler  fhall  have  fix,  and  her  fix  nieces,  the 
daughters  of  Margaret,  one  a-piece. 

5.  “  On  failure  of  lineal  defendants,  or  iffue,  of  the 
perfon  laft  feifed,  the  inheritance  fliall  defcend  to  the 
blood  of  the  firfl  purchafer  ;  fubje&  to  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  rules." — Thus,  if  Geoffrey  Stiles  purchafes 
land,  and  it  defends  to  John  Stiles  his  fon,  and  John 
dies  feifed  thereof  without  iffue ;  whoever  fucceeds  to 
this  inheritance  muft  be  of  the  blood  of  Geoffrey  the 
firfl  purchafer  of  this  family.  The  firfl  purchafer, 
perqulfitor ,  is  he  who  firfl  acquired  the  eftate  to  his  fa¬ 
mily,  whether  the  fame  was  transferred  to  him  by  fale, 
or  by  gift,  or  by  any  other  method,  except  only  that 
of  defeent. 

6.  “  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft 
be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood." 

Firfl,  he  muft  be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  either 
personally  or  jure  reprefentationis ;  which  proximity  is 
reckoned  according  to  the  canonical  degrees  of  con,- 
fanguinity:  See  Consanguinity.  Therefore,  the 
brother  being  in  the  firft  degree,  he  and  his  defend¬ 
ants  fhall  exclude  the  uncle  and  liis  iffue,  who  is  only 
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In  the  fecond.— Thus  if  John  Stiles  dies  without  Iffue, 
his  eftate  (hall  defcend  to  Francis  his  brother,  who  is 
lineally  defcended  from  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  next  imme¬ 
diate  anceftor  or  father.  On  failure  of  brethren  or 
fillers  and  their  iffue,  it  fhall  defcend  to  the  uncle  of 
John  Stiles,  the  lineal  defcendant  of  his  grandfather 
George  ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

But,  fecondly,  the  heir  need  not  be  the  neareft  kinl- 
man  abfolutely,  but  only  fub  modo  ;  that  is,  he  muft 
be  the  neareft  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood :  for  it  there 
be  a  much  nearer  kinfman  of  the  half  blood,  a  diltant 
kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  fhall  be  admitted,  and  the 
other  entirely  excluded. — A  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood 
is  he  that  is  derived,  not  only  from  the  fame  anceftor, 
but  from  the  fame  couple  of  anceftors.  For  as  every 
man’s  own  blood  is  compounded  of  the  bloods  of  his 
refpe&ive  anceftors,  he  only  is  properly  of  the  whole 
or  entire  blood  with  another  who  hath  (fo  far  as  the 
diftance  of  degrees  will  permit)  all  the  fame  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  his  blood  that  the  othei  hath. 
Thus,  the  blood  of  John  Stiles  being  compofed  of  thofe 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  father,  and  Lucy  Baker  his  mo¬ 
ther,  therefore  his  brother  Francis,  being  defcended 
from  both  the  fame  parents,  hath  entirely  the  fame 
blood  with  John  Stiles;  or  he  is  his  brother  of  the 
whole  blood.  But  if,  after  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  Lu¬ 
cy  Baker  the  mother  marries  a  fecond  hufband,  Lewis 
Gay,  and  hath  iffue  by  him  :  the  blood  of  this  iffue, 
being  compounded  of  the  blood  of  Lucy  Baker  (it  is 
true)  on  the  one  part,  but  that  of  Lewis  Gay  (inftead 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles)  on  the  other  part,  it  hath  therefore 
only  half  the  fame  ingredients  with  that  of  John  Stiles  ; 
fo  that  he  is  only  his  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  for 
that  reafon  they  lhall  never  inherit  to  each  other.  So 
alfo,  if  the  father  has  two  fons,  A  and  B,  by  different 
venters  or  wives ;  now  thefe  two  brethren  are  not  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  whole  blood,  and  therefore  fhall  never  in¬ 
herit  to  each  other,  but  the  eftate  lhall  rather  ekheat  to 
the  lord.  Nay,  even  if  the  father  dies,  and  his  lands 
defcend  to  his  eldeft  fon  A,  who  enters  thereon,  and 
dies  feifed  without  iffue  ;  ftill  B  fhall  not  be  heir  to 
this  eftate,  becaufe  he  is  only  of  the  half  blood  to  A, 
the  pei  fon  laft  feifed  :  but  had  A  died  without  entry, 
then  B  might  have  inherited  :  not  as  heii  to  A  Ins 
half-brother,  but  as  heir  to  their  common  father,  who 
was  the  perfon  laft  actually  feifed. 

The  rule  then,  together  with  its  illuftration,  amounts 
to  this,  That  in  order  to  keep  the  eftate  of  John  Stiles 
as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  line  of  his  purchafing  an¬ 
ceftor,  it  muft  defcend  to  the  iffue  of  the  neareft  couple 
of  anceftors  that  have  left  defcendants  behind  them  ; 
becaufe  the  defcendants  of  one  anceftor  only  are  not 
fo  likely  to  be  in  the  line  of  that  purchafing  anceftor 
as  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  two. 

But  here  a  difficulty  arifes.  In  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  and  every  fuperior  degree,  every  man  has 
many  couples  of  anceftors,  increafmg  according  to  the 
diftances  in  a  geometrical  progrefficn  upwards,  the  de¬ 
fcendants  of  all  which  refpedtive  couples  are  (repre- 
fentatively)  related  to  him  in  the  fame  degree.  Thus, 
in  the  fecond  degree,  the  iffue  of  George  and  Ceenia 
Stiles  and  of  Andrew  and  Lillier  Baker,  the  two 
grandfires  and  grandmothers  of  John  Stiles,  are  each 
hi  the  fame  degree  of  propinquity;  in  the  third  degree, 
the  refpedtive  iffues  of  Walter  and  Chriftian  Stues,  ol 


Luke  and  Francis  Kempe,  of  Herbert  and  Hannah 
Baker,  and  of  James  and  Emma  Thorpe,  are  (upon 
the  extindtion  of  the  two  inferior  degrees)  all  e- 
qually  intitled  to  call  thcmfelves  the  next  kindred  of 
the  whole  blood  to  John  Stiles.  To  which  therefore 
of  thefe  anceftors  muft  we  firft  re  fort  in  order  to  find 
out  defcendants  to  be  preferably  called  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  ?  In  aufwer  to  this,  and  to  avoid  the  confuiion 
and  uncertainty  that  might  arife  between  the  feveral 
ftocks  wherein  the  purchafing  anceftor  may  be  fought 
for, - 

7.  The  feventh  and  laft  rule  or  canon  is,  “  That 
in  collateral  inheritances  the  male  ftocks  fhall  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  female  (that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the 
blood  of  the  male  anceftors  fhall  be  admitted  before 
thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female)  ;  — unlefs  where 
the  lands  have  in  fad  defcended  from  a  female.” — 
Thus  the  relations  ©n  the  father’s  lide  are  admitted  hi 
infinitum ,  before  thofe  on  the  mother’s  fide  are  admitted 
at  all ;  and  the  relations  of  the  father’s  father,  before 
thofe  of  the  father’s  mother;  and  fo  on. 

For  the  original  and  progrefs  of  the  above  canons, 
the  reafons  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  their 
agreement  with  the  laws  of  other  nations,  the  curious 
reader  may  confult  Blackf  one’s  Commentaries ,  Vol.  II. 
p.  208—237. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  exemplifying  the  rules  tliem- 
felves  by  a  ftiort  fketch  of  the  manner  in  which  we  muifc 
fearch  for  the  lieir  of  a  perfon,  as  John  Stiles,  who  dies 
feifed  of  land  which  he  acquired,  and  which  therefore 
he  held  as  a  feud  of  indefinite  antiquity.  See  the  Table 
of  Descents  on  Plate  CLVI. 

Iu  the  firft  place  fucceeds  the  eldeft  fon,  Matthew 
Stiles,  or  his  iffue,  (n°  1.)  : — if  his  line  be  extinct, 
then  Gilbert  Stiles  and  the  other  fons  reflectively,  iu 
order  of  birth,  or  their  iffue,  (n  2.)  in  default  of 
thefe,  all  the  daughters  together,  Margaret  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Stiles,  or  their  iffue,  (110  3  ) — On  failure  of  the 
defcendants  of  John  Stiles  himfelf,  the  iffue  of  Geof¬ 
frey  and  Lucy  Stiles,  his  parents,  is  called  in  :  viz, 
firft,  Francis  Stiles,  the  eldeft  brother  of  the  whole 
blood,  or  his  iffue,  (n°4.) :  — then  Oliver  Stiles,  and  the 
other  whole  brothers  refpedively,  in  order  of  birth, 
or  their  iffue,  (n °5.): — then  the  fillers  of  the  whohs 
blood  all  together,  Bridget  and  Alice  Stiles,  or  their 
iffue,  (n°  6.)— In  defeat  of  thefe,  the  iffue  of  George 
and  Cecilia  Stiles,  his  father’s  parents;  refped  being 
ftill  had  to  their  age  and  fex,  (n°  7.).: — then  the  iffue 
of  Walter  and  Chriftian  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  (n?  8  ):— then  the  iffue  of  Richard* 
and  Anne  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandfa- 
ther’s'father,  (n°  9. ) :  —  and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grand¬ 
father’s  paternal  line,  or  blood  of  Walter  Stiles,  in  in¬ 
fantum.  In  defed  of  thefe,  the  iffue  of  William  and  Jane 
Smith,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandfather’s  mother, 
(1L  10.) :  — and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandfather’s  ma¬ 
ternal  line,  or  blood  of  Chriftian  Smith,  in  infinitum ; 
till  both  the  immediate  bloodsof  George  Stiles,  the  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  are  fpent.— Then  we  muft  refort  to 
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of  his  paternal  grandmother’s  father,  (n°  12.); — and 
fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandmother’s  paternal  line,  or 
blood  of  Luke  Kempe,  in  infinitum.  In  default  of 
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winch,  we  mud  call  in  the  ifTue  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Holland,  the  parents  of  his  paternal  grandmother’s 
mother,  (n0i3.):  and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grand¬ 
mother’s  maternal  line,  or  blood  of  Frances  Holland, 
in  infinitum;  till  both  the  immediate  bloods  of  Cecilia 
Kempe,  the  paternal  grandmother,  are  alfo  fpent. — • 
Whereby  the  paternal  blood  of  John  Stiles  entirely 
failing,  recourfe  mnft  then,  and  not  before,  be  had  to 
his  maternal  relations ;  or  the  blood  of  the  Bakers, 

( n°  14,  15,  16.),  Willis’s  (n°  17.),  Thorpe’s  (n°  1 8, 
19.),  and  White’s  (n°  20.)  ;  in  the  fame  regular  fuc- 
cefiive  order  as  in  the  paternal  line. 

The  fiudent  fluould  hear  in  mind,  that  during  this 
whole  procefs,  John  Stiles  is  the  perfon  fuppofed  to 
have  been  lad  aClually  feifed  of  the  eftate.  For  if  ever 
it  comes  to  veil  in  any  other  perfon,  as  heir  to  John 
Stiles,  a  new  order  of  fueceflion  mull  be  obferved  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  fuch  heir;  fince  he,  by  his  own  feitin, 
now  becomes  himfelf  an  ancellor,  or  Jlipes ,  and  mull 
be  put  in  the  place  of  John  Stiles.  The  figures  there¬ 
fore  denote  the  order  in  which  the  fcveral  clafies  would 
lucceed  to  John  Stiles,  and  not  to  each  other  :  and  be¬ 
fore  we  fearch  for  an  heir  in  any  of  the  higher  figures, 
(asn°8.)  we  mud  be  firft  affured  that  all  the  lower 
clafies  (from  n°  1  to  7.)  were  extindl  at  John  $tiles’s 
deceafe. 

Descent,  or  Succejfion ,  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  See 
Lav/,  Part  III.  FF  clxxx.  clxxxi. 

Descent  of  the  Croton .  See  Succession. 

Descent  of  Dignities .  A  dignity  differs  from  com¬ 
mon  inheritances,  and  goes  not  according  to  the  rule3 
of  the  common  law:  for  it  defeends  to  the  half-blood,* 
and  there  is  no  coparcenerfhip  in  it,  bnt  the  eldeil  takes 
the  whole.  The  dignity  of  peerage  is  perfonal,  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  blood;  and  fo  infeparable,  that  it  cannot 
be  transferred  to  any  perfon,  or  furrendered  even  to  the 
crown  :  it  can  move  neither  forward  nor  backward, 
but  only  downward  to  pofieritv;  and  nothing  but  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood,  as  if  the  anceftor  be  attainted  of  trea- 
fon  or  felony,  can  hinder  the  defeent  to  the  right  heir. 

Descent,  in  genealogy,  the  order  or  fuceefiion  of 
defeendants  in  a  line  or  family  ;  or  their  diftance  from 
a  common  progenitor:  Thus  we  fay,  one  defeent,  two 
defeents,  &c. 

Descent,  in  heraldry,  is  ufedto  exprefs  the  coming 
down  of  any  thing  from  above  ;  as,  a  lion  en  defeent  is 
a  lion  with  his  head  towards  the  bafe  points,  and  his 
heels  towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief,  as  if  he 
were  leaping  down  from  fome  high  place. 

DESCHAMPS  (Francis),  a  French  poet,  born  in 
Champagne,  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  intitled  Cato 
of  Utica,  and  a  hiftory  of  the  French  theatre.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1747. 

DESCRIPTION,  in  literary  compofition,  is  fuch 
a  llrong  and  beautiful  reprefentation  of  a  thing,  as 
gives  the  reader  a  didinCl  view  and  fatisfa&ory  notion 
of  it.  See  Narration  and  Defcription . 

DESEADA,  or  Desiderara,  one  of  the  Carib- 
bee  ifiands,  fubjeCl  to  France,  lying  eaftward  of  Gua- 
daloupe. 

DESERT,  or  Desart.  See  Desart. 

DESERTER,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  foldier  who, 
by  running  away  from  his  regiment  or  company,  a- 
bandons  the  fervice. 

A  deferter  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punifiiable  by 
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death  ;  which,  after  convi&ion,  is  executed  upon  him  Defer tkm 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  he  formerly  belonged  to, 
with  his  crime  written  on  his  bread. 
u  DESERTION,  in  law.  See  Law,  N°  clx.  24. 

DESHABILLE,  a  French  term,  naturalized  of 
late.  It  properly  flgnifies  a  night-gown,  and  other 
neeefiaries,  made  life  of  in  drefiing  or  undrefiiug.  Mr 
7 — “  js  not  to  be  fpoken  with,  he  is  yet  in  his  defha* 
billcy  i.  e.  undreffed  or  in  his  night-gown.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  s'habiiler ,  “  to 
drefs  one’s  felf.” 

DESHACHE',  in  heraldry,  is  where  a  bead  has 
its  limbs  feparated  from  its  body,  fo  that  they  dill  re¬ 
main  on  the  efeutcheon,  with  only  a  finall  feparation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DESIDERA  TUM,  is  nfed  to  fignify  the  defirable 
perfections  in  any  art  or  feu  nee:  thus,  it  is  a  defide- 
r  a  turn  with  the  blackfmith,  to  render  iron  fufible  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  yet  preferve  it  hard  enough  for  ordi¬ 
nary  ufes;  with  the  glaisman  and  iooking-glafs  ma¬ 
ker,  to  render  glafs  malleable  ;  with  the  clock-maker, 
to  bring  pendulums  to  be  ufeful  where  there  are  irre¬ 
gular  motions,  &c. 

DESIGN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  plan,  order,  re¬ 
prefentation,  or  con  it  radio  n  of  a  building,  book,  paint¬ 
ing,  &c.  See  Architecture,  Painting,  Poetry, 
Oratory,  and  History. 

Design,  in  the  manufactories,  expreiTes  the  figures 
wherewith  the  workman  enriches  his  (lufF  or  filk,  and 
which  he  copies  after  fome  painter  or  eminent 
draughtsman,  as  in  diaper,  damafk,  and  other  dowered 
filk  and  tapefiry,  and  the  like. 

In  undertaking  of  fuch  kinds  of  figured  duffs,  it  is 
necefiary,  fays  Monf.  Salary,  that,  before  the  fird 
droke  of  the  fhuttle,  the  whole  deiign  be  reprefented 
on  the  threads  of  the  warp,  we  do  not  mean  in  co¬ 
lours,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  packthreads, 
which,  being  difpofedfo  as  to  raife  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  let  the  workmen  fee,  from  time  to  time,  what 
kind  of  filk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle  for 
woof.  This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called 
reading  the  defign  9  and  reading  the  figure ,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner  :  A  paper  is  provided, 
confiderably  broader  than  the  dud',  and  of  a  length 
proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  reprefented 
thereon.  This  they  divide  lengthwife,  by  as  many  black 
lines  as  there  are  intended  threads  in  the  warp  ;  and 
erofs  thefe  lines,  by  others  drawn  breadthwife,  which, 
with  the  former,  make  little  equal  fquares  ;  on  the  pa¬ 
per  thus  fquared,  the  draughtfman  deligns  his  figures, 
and  heightens  them  with  colours  as  he  fees  fit.  When 
the  deiign  is  finifhed,  a  workman  reads  it,  while  ano¬ 
ther  lays  it  on  the  ilmblot. 

To  read  the  deiign,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  ma¬ 
nages  the  loom,  the  number  of  fquares  or  threads  com- 
prifed  in  the  fpace  he  is  reading,  intimating  at  the 
fame  time,  whether  it  is  ground  or  figure.  To  put  what 
is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  fallen  little  firings  to  the 
feveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named  ;  and  this  they  continue  to  do  till  the  whole 
defign  is  read. 

Every  piece  being  compofed  of  feveral  repetitions  of 
the  fame  defign,  when  the  whole  defign  is  drawn,  the 
drawer,  to  re-begin  the  defign  afrefh,  lias  nothing  to  do 
but  to  raife  the  little  filings,  with  flip-knots,  to  the 
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top  of  die  fimblot,  which  he  had  let  down  to  the  bot-  above  ah 
tom:  this  he  is  to  repeat  as  often  as  is  neceft'ary  till  th- 
whole  be  manufactured.  <  f 

The  ribbon-weavers  have  likewife  a  defign,  but  tar 
more  Ample  than  that  now  deferibed.  It  is  drawn  on 
paper  with  lines  and  fquares,  reprefentmg  the  tnreads 
of  the  warp  and  woof.  But  inftead  of  lines,  whereot 
the  figures  of  the  former  confift,  thefe  are  conituuted 
of  points  only,  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  tue  httle 
fquares  formed  by  the  interfedtion  of  the  lines,  i  tieie 
points  mark  the  threads  of  the  warp  that  are  to  be  nil- 
fed,  and  the  {paces  left  blank  denote  the  threads  that 
are  to  keep  their  fituation  :  the  reft  is  managed  as  m 
the  former. 
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in  this  point,  that  the  immortal  Bcrtrole 


Design  is  alfo  ufed,  in  painting,  for  .the  fivft  idea 
of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  and  m  little,  with  an 
intention  to  be  executed  and  finiftied  in  large. 

In  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  Ample  contour  or  outlines 
of  the  figures  intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines 
that  terminate  and  circumfcribe  them :  Rich  defign  is 
fometimes  drawn  in  crayons  or  ink,  without  any  Aia 
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fhown  his  judgment  and  bis  taile,  and  has  left  io  far  l\ju 
behind  him  ail  his  competitors.  Ilis  Stabat  Mater ,  -p-fpot. 
his  OrfcOf  his  Strva  Padrona,  are,  in  three  different  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition,  three  maftejfpicces  of  def.gn  equal¬ 
ly  perfedl. 

'Phis  idea  of  the  general  defign  of  a  work  is  like- 
wife  particularly  applicable  to  every  piece  ot  which 
it  con  lifts ;  thus  the  compofer  plans  an  air,  a  duett, 
a  chorus,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  after  having  invent¬ 
ed  his  fubjed,  he  diftributes  it,  according  to  the  rules 
of  a  legitimate  modulation,  into  all  the  parts  whcre.it 
ought  to  be  perceived,  in  fuch  a  proportion,  that  its 
imprefiion  may  not  be  loft  on  the  minds  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  ;  yet  that  it  may  never  be  reiterated  in  their  ears, 
without  the  graces  of  novelty.  The  compofer  errs  in 
defign ing  who  fuffers  his  fubjed  to  be  forgot ;  he. is 
ft  ill"  mere  culpable  who  purfues  it  till  it  becomes  trite 
and  tirefome. 

DESIGNATION,  the  ad  of  marking  or  indi¬ 
cating,  and  making  a  thing  known.  The  defignatio'n 


fometimes  drawn  in  crayons  or  in  ,  wi t  ou  any  a  >  eftate  is  made  by  the  tenants,  hutments,  and 
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acrofs  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  graver. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  fhadows  are  done  with  the  cray¬ 
on  rubbed  fo  as  that  there  do  not  appear  any  lines  : 
at  other  times,  the  grains  or  ftroke  of  the  crayon  ap¬ 


pear,  as  not  being  rubbed :  fometimes  the  defign  is 
wafhed,  that  is,  the  fhadows  arc  done  with  a  pencil  in 
Indian  iuk,  or  fome  other  liquor  ;  and  fometimes  the 
defign  is  coloured,  that  is,  colours  are  laid  on  much 
like  thofe  intended  for  the  grand  work. 

Desigu,  in  mufic,  is  juilly  defined  by  Rouifeau 
to  be  the  invention  and  the  condudf  of  the  fubjedt,  the 
difpofition  of  every  part,  and  the  general  order  of  the 

whole.  .  . 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  form  beautiful  airs,  and  a  le¬ 
gitimate  harmony  ;  all  thefe  muft  be  connected  by  a 
principal  fubjed,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  work 
relate,  and  by  which  they  become  one.  Thus  unity 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  air,  in  the  movement,  in  the 
character,  in  the  harmony,  and  in  the  modulation.  All 
thefe  muft  indifpenfably  relate  to  one  common  idea 
which  unites  them.  The  great  eft  difficulty  is,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  ohfervation  of  thofe  precepts  with  an  elegant 
variety,  which,  if  not  introduced,  rendeis  the  whole 
piece  irkfome  and  monotonic.  Without  queftion,  the 
mufician,  as  well  as  the  poet  and  the  painter,  may  rifle 
every  thing  in  favour  of  this  delightful  variety  ;  if, 
under  the  pretext  of  contrafling,  they  do  not  endea¬ 
vour  to  cheat  us  with  falfe  appearances,  and  inftead  of 
pieces  juftly  and  happily  planned,  prefent  ns  with  a 


tions  of° the  confuls  and  other  magiftrates,  fome  time 
before  their  ele&ion. 

DESIGNATOR,  a  Roman  officer,  who  affigned 
and  marked  each  perfon  his  place  and  rank  in  public 
ceremonies,  fliows,  proceffions,  &c.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  verb  defignare ,  to  defign. 

The  defignator  was  a  kind  of  marfhal,  or  mafter  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  regulated  the  feats,  march,  order, 
&c.  There  were  designators  at  funeral  folemnities, 
and  at  the  games,  theatres,  and  fhows,  who  not  only 
affigned  every  one  his  place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  it;  as 
appears  from  the  piologue  to  the  Pocnnlus  of  Plautus. 
Much  of  the  fame  nature  were  the  agonotheta  of  the 
Greeks. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing 
the  appearance  of  natural  obje&s,  by  lines,  on  a  plane. 
To  defign,  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematics, 
makes  the  objeft  of  perfpe&ive.  See  Perspective. 

DESPORTES  (Francis),  a  French  painter  of  the 
1 8th  century,  was  born  in  Champagne  in  1661.  He 
acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
England  and  Poland  :  he  particularly  excelled  in  ftiU 
life.  He  was  received  into  the  academy  of  painting, 
made  pi&ures  for  the  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelins,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1743. 

DESPOT,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  an  abfolute 
prince  :  (fee  the  next  article).  The  word,  in  it3  Arif 
origin,  Agnified  the  fame  with  the  Latin  herns,  and 
the* Engliffi  majler  :  but  in  time  it  underwent  the  fame 
fate  on  medals,  as,  among  the  Latins,  C  re  far  did  with  r 
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mufical  minced-meat,  competed  ofhttlc  abortive  frag-  *CdtoAugu!{u3.’ BACl£TCanfweringto Anguftuqand 
merits,  and  of  chara&ers  fo  incompatible,  that  the  whole  CnoTHC  Jefp0tes,  to  Cffifar.  See  Ctesar.  Thus,  Ni- 

affe ruble d  forms  a  heterogeneous  monfter.  ceoliorus  having  ordered  liisfon  Stauracins  to  be  crown - 

Non  ut  placid  is  coeant  immitia ,  non  ut 
Serpentes  aiibus  gimineutur ,  tigribus  <igni. 

Tranftated  thus : 

But  not  that  nature  Ihould  revers’d  appear; 

Mix  mild  with  fierce,  and  gentle  with  fevere; 

Profane  her  laws  to  contradiction’s  height ; 

Tygers  with  lambs,  with  ferpents  birds  unite. 

It  is  therefore  in  a  diftribution  formed  with  intel¬ 
ligence  and  tafte,  in  a  juft  proportion  between  all  the 
parts,  that  the  perfection  of  defign  confifts ;  and  it  is 
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cepliorus  having  ordered  his  fon  Stauracins  to  be  crowr 
ed,  the  fon,  out  of  refped,  would  only  take  the  name 
aeGtiothC,  leaving  to  his  father  that  of  baCiae  tC  » 
For  it  is  to  he  noted,  that  it  was  juft  about  the  time 
that  the  emperors  began  to  ceafe  to  ufe  Latin  inferip- 
tions.  This  delicacy,  however,  did  not  laft  long  :  for 
the  following  emperors  preferred  the  quality  of  AEC- 
noTHC  to  that  of  baCiaetC,  particularly  Conftan- 
tine,  Michael  Ducas,  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  Roma- 
nus  Diogenes,  the  Comneni,  and  fome  others.  I11 

imitation 


Defpot 

Delukor 
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imitation  of  the  princes,  the  princeffes  likevvife  af- 
r  fumed  the  title  of  a ECnoiNA. 

-0  It  was  the  emperor  Alexius,  furnamed  the  Angel, 
c*cat:cc^  t^le  dignity  of  defpot,  and  made  it  the 
hrft  after  that  of  emperor,  above  that  of  Auguftus  or 
Sebaftocrator  and  Casfar.  See  August. 

,  ^  defpots^  were  ufually  the  emperors  fons  or  fons- 
m-law,  and  their  colleagues  or  copartners  in  the  empire, 
as  well  as  their  preemptive  heirs.  The  defpots  that 
were  fons  of  the  emperors  had  more  privileges  and 
authority  than  thofe  that  were  only  fons-in-lavv.  Co- 
din.  p.  38.  deferibes  the  habit  and  ornaments  of  the 
defpot.  See  the  notes  of  father  Goar  on  that  author. 
Under  the  fuccefTors  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  title 
defpot  of  Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor’s  fon  or  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  the  city  of  Sparta  or  Lacedemon  by 
way  of  apannege. 

Despot  is  at  prefent  a  title  of  quality  given  to 
W  allachia,  Servia,  and  fome  of  the  neiglibourino- 
countries.  0 

DESPOTICAL,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing 
that  is  uncontrolled  and  abfolute  ;  but  is  particularly 
ufed  for  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the  power  of 
the  prince  is  unlimited,  and  his  will  a  law  to  his  fub- 
jedfs  :  fuch  are  thofe  of  Turky,  Perfia,  and  moft  of 
the  eaftern  governments  ;  and  even  thofe  of  Europe, 
if  we  except  the  republics,  our  own,  and  of  late  the 
French  government. 

DESPOUILLE,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  cafe,  lkin, 
or  Hough  of  a  beaft,  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all 
appurtenances,  fo  that  being  filled  and  Huffed  it  looks 
like  the  entire  creature. 

DESPREAUX.  See  Boileau. 

DESSAW,  a  city  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany, 
lituated  on  the  river  Elbe,  60  miles  north-weft  of  Dref- 
■den,  and  fubjed  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt  DefTaw.  E. 
Long.  12.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

DESSERT,  or  Desert,  a  fervice  of  fruits  and 
Iwcetmeats,  ufually  ferved  up  laft  to  table. 

DESSICCATIVE,  or  Desiccative,  in  pharmacy, 
an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  topical  medicines  as  dry  up 
the  humours  flowing  to  a  wound  or  ulcer.  r 

DESTINIES,  in  mythology.  See  Par c^:. 

'  DESTINY,  among  philofophers  and  divines.  See 
Fate. 

DESTRUCTION,  in  general,  an  alteration  of  any 
thing  from  its  natural  flate  to  one  contrary  to  nature  * 
whereby  it  is  deemed  the  fame  with  Corruption.  ’ 
A  chemical  deftrudtion,  or  corruption,  is  nothing 
but  a  refolution  of  the  whole  naturally  mixt  body  into 
its  parts. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a  profufe  and  inor¬ 
dinate  fweat,  fucceeded  by  an  eruption  of  puitules, 
called  fudamina,  or  heat  pimples . 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter  or  leaper, 
who,  leading  one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  ano¬ 
ther,  jumped  from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
cuftom  was  after  they  had  run  feveral  courfes  or  heats. 
—  l  his  practice  required  great  dexterity,  being  per¬ 
formed  before  the  ufe  of  cither  faddles  or  ftirrups. 
the  cultom  was  prattifed  in  the  army  when  ncccllity 
required  it  ;  but  chiefly  among!!  the  Numidians,  who 
always  carried  with  them  two  horfes  at  leaf!  for  that 
purpofe,  changing  them  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  borrowed  the  pra&ice  from  them  ;  but 
only  ufed  it  at  races,  games,  &c.  The  Sarmatx  were 
N°  zoo. 
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great  matters  of  this  exercife,  and  the  Huffars  have  Detach. 
ltiU  lome  fmall  remains  of  it.  menc 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  affairs,  a  certain  II 
number  of  foldiers  drawn  out  from  feveral  regiments  orDetranchc* 
companies  equally,  to  be  employed  as  the  general  thinks  ’  'r"~J 

proper,  whether  on  an  attack,  at  a  fiege,  or  in  parties 
to  fcour  the  country. 

DETENTION  (from  detinco  “  I  detain”),  the  pof- 
feffion  or  holding  of  lands,  or  the  like,  from  fome 
other  claimant.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  an  ill 
fenfe,  for  an  unjufl  with-holding,  & c. 

DETENTS,  in  a  clock,  are  thofe  Hops  which,  by 
being  lifted  up  or  let  fall  down,  lock  and  unlock  the 
clock  in  ftriking. 

Detent- Wheel,  or  Hoop-wheel,  in  a  clock,  that  wheel 
which  has  a  hoop  almoft  round  it,  wherein  there  is  a 
vacancy,  at  which  the  clock  locks. 

DETERGENTS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 
are  not  only  foftening  and  adhefive,  but  alfo,  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  adivity,  conjoined  with  a  fuitable  configuration 
of  parts,  are  apt  to  abrade  and  carry  along  with  them 
fuch  particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their  pafiage. 

.  L)E1  ERIORATION,  the  impairing  or  render¬ 
ing  any  thing  worfe  :  it  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  meliora¬ 
tion. 

DETERMINATION,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  much 
the  fame  with  the  tendency  or  dire&ion  of  a  body  in 
motion.  See  Mechanics. 

Determination,  among  fchool- divines,  is  an  adlof 
divine  power,  limiting  the  agency  of  fecond  caufes,  in 
every  inftance,  to  what  the  Deity  predeftinated  con¬ 
cerning  them.  See  Predestination. 

DETERSIVES,  the  fame  with  Detergents. 

DETINUE,  in  law,  a  writ  or  a&ion  that  lies  againft 
one  who  has  got  goods  or  other  things  delivered  to  him 
to  keep,  and  afterwards  refufes  to  deliver  them. — In 
this  adlion,  the  thing,  detained  is  generally  to  be  re- 
covered,  and  not  damages;  but  if  one  cannot  recover 
the  thing  ltfelf,  he  fhall  recover  damages  for  the  thing, 
and  alfo  for  the  detainer.  Detinue  lies  for  any  thing 
certain  and  valuable,  wherein  one  may  have  a  property 
or  right ;  as  for  a  horfe,  cow,  fheep,  hens,  dogs,  jew¬ 
els,  plate,  cloth,  bags  of  money,  facks  of  corn,  8c c.  It 
muft  be  laid  fo  certain,  that  the  thing  detained  maybe 
known  and  recovered  :  and  therefore,  for  money  out  of 
a  bag,  or  corn  out  of  a  fack,  &c.  it  lies  not ;  for  the 
money  or  corn  cannot  in  this  cafe  be  known  from  other 
money  or  corn  ;  fo  that  the  party  muft  have  an  aeftion 
on  the  cafe,  &c .  Yet  detinue  may  be  brought  for 
a  piece  of  gold  of  the  price  of  22  s.  though  not  for 
22  s.  in  money. 

DE  fONATION,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  an  explo¬ 
sion  with  noife  made  by  the  fudden  inflammation  of 
fome  combuftible  body:  Such  are  the  cxplofions  of 
gun-po<wder,  fulminating  gold,  and  fulminating  powder . 

As  nitre  is  the  caufe  of  moft  explofions,  the  word  de- 
tonaiwn  has >  been  appropriated  to  the  inflammation  of 
the  acid  of  this  fait  with  bodies  coutainingphloo-ifion  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  given  to  thofe  inflammations  of 
nitrous  acid  which  are  not  accompanied  with  exploiion. 

I  bus  nitre  is  faid  to  detonate  with  fulphur,  with  coals, 
with  metals  ;  although  in  the  ordinary  method  of  ma- 
kmg  thefe  operations,  that  is,  in  open  crucibles,  and 
with  fmall  quantities  of  detonating  fubftances,  the  nitre 
does  not  truly  explode.  See  Nitre. 

DETRANCHE,  in  heraldry,  a  line  bend- wife, 

pro- 
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>ctt!ngen  proceeding  always  from  the  dexter-fide,  but  not  from 
!}  the  very  angle  diagonally  athwart  the  fhield. 
eucaUorn  DETTINGEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  territory  of  Hanau. 
Here  the  Auftrians  and  the  Eritifh,  in  June  1743, 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  who  met  with  a  repulfe  ; 
but  as  the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  they  could 
not  make  the  advantage  of  it  they  might  otherwife 
have  done*  E.  Long.  8.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  8. 

DEVA,  or  Deuna  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Cornavii  in  Britain.  Now  CheJIef ,  on  the  Lee.  W. 
Long.  3.  Lat.  53.  15. 

DEUCALEBGNIUS  Oceanus,  or  (which  comes 
nearer  the  original  pronunciation)  Duacaledonlusy  fo 
called  from  Duah  Gael ,  the  northern  Highlanders :  the 
fea  on  the  north-weft  of  Scotland. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Theffaly.  The  flood  faid 
to  have  happened  in  his  time  (1500  B.  C.),  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  only  an  inundation  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  occafioned  by  heavy  rains,  and  an  earthquake 
that  flopped  the  courfe  of  the  river  Peneus  where  it 
ufually  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fea.  On  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  the  fable  of  Deucalion’s  flood  is  founded. 
— According  to  the  fable,  he  was  the  fon  of  Prome¬ 
theus.  He  governed  his  people  with  equity  ;  but  the 
reft  of  mankind  being  extremely  wicked,  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  flood,  while  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  his 
queen  faved  themfelves  by  afeending  mount  Parnaffus. 
When  the  waters  were  decreafed,  they  went  and  con- 
fulted  the  oracle  of  Themis,  on  the  means  by  which 
the  earth  was  to  be  repeopled  ;  when  they  were  order¬ 
ed  to  veil  their  heads  and  faces,  to  unloofe  their  girdles, 
and  throw  behind  their  backs  the  bones  of  their  great 
mother.  At  this  advice  Pyrrha  was  feized  with  hor¬ 
ror  :  but  Deucalion  explained  the  myftery,  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  their  great  mother  muft  mean  the  earth, 
and  her  bones  the  Hones  ;  when  taking  them  up,  thofe 
Deucalion  threw  over  his  head  became  men,  and  thofe 
thrown  by  Pyrrha,  women. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  Deucalion,  whom  the 
Greeks  have  represented  under  a  variety  of  characters, 
hnd  concerning  whom  their  poets  have  given  many  fa¬ 
bulous  accounts,  was  the  fame  with  the  patriarch 
Noah  ;  and  that  Deucalion’s  flood  in  Theffaly,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ogyges  in  Attica,  and  of  Prometheus  in 
Egypt,  were  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah  recorded  in 
feripture.  Diodorus  Siculus  exprefsly  fays,  that  in 
the  deluge  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion 
almoft  all  flefh  died.  Apollodorus  having  mentioned 
Deucalion  “  configned  to  an  ark,”  takes  no¬ 

tice,  upon  his  quitting  it,  of  his  offering  up  an  imme¬ 
diate  facriftce,  “  to  the  Gbd  who  delivered 

him.”  As  lie  was  the  father  of  all  mankind,  the  an¬ 
cients  have  given  him  great  dignity  and  univerfal  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  though  fometimes  he  is  reduced  to  a  petty 
king  of  Theffaly.  Apollonius  Rhodius  makes  him  a 
native  of  Greece,  and  the  fon  of  Prometheus.  We 
may  learn,  however,  from  their  confufed  hiftory,  that 
the  perfon  reprefented  was  the  fir  ft  of  men,  through 
whom  religious  rites  were  renewed,  cities  built,  and 
civil  polity  cftablifhed  in  the  world  :  none  of  which 
circumftances  are  applicable  to  any  king  of  Greece. 
Fhilo  affures  us,  that  the  Grecians  call  the  perfon 
Deucalion,  but  the  Chaldeans  ftyle  him  Noe,  in  whofe 
time  there  happened  the  great  eruption  of  waters. 
VowV.  Part  II. 


But  as  Lucian  has  given  tis  the  moil;  particular  hiftory  Dcncahon 
of  the  deluge,  and  that  which  comes  neared  to  the  ~  H 

account  given  by  Moles  ;  and  as  he  was  a  native  or  .  v _ ^ 

Samofata,  a  city  of  Commagene  upon  the  Euphrates,  De  Dea  Sy • 
apart  of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge  ria,  vol,  ii. 
were  particularly  preferved,  and  where  an  obvious  re-P 
ference  to  that  hiftory  may  be  obferved  in  the  rites 
and  worfhip  of  the  country,  we  {hall  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  of  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjedl.  Having 
deferibed  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion,  he  fays, 
that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofe  who  firft  exifted  ;  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  deftroyed.  The  prefent  world  is  peo¬ 
pled  from  the  fons  of  Deucalion  ;  having  increafed  to 
fo  great  a  number  from  one  perfon.  In  refpeft  to  the 
former  brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawlefs 
in  their  dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  ob¬ 
ferved  the  rites  of  hofpitality,  nor  fhowed  mercy  to 
thofe  who  fued  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were 
doomed  to  deflrudlion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  attended 
with  heavy  fhowers  from  above  ;  fo  that  the  rivers 
fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth 
was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flefh.  drowned.  Deu¬ 
calion  alone  was  preferved  to  rcpeople  the  world.  This 
mercy  was  fhown  to  him  on  account  of  his  juftice  and 
piety.  His  prefervation  was  effected  in  this  manner  ; 
he  put  all  his  family,  both  his  foils  and  their  wives, 
into  a  vaft  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he  went 
into  it  himfelf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of  every' 
fpecies,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  whatever  lived 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  pairs  ; 
all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced  no 
evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful  har¬ 
mony  throughout  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Deity.  Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him  as  long  as 
the  flood  endured.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  mention, 
that  upon  the  disappearing  of  the  waters  Deucalion 
went  forth  from  the  ark  and  raifed  an  altar  to  God. 

Dr  Bryant  produces  a  variety  of  monuments  that 
bear  an  obvious  reference  to  the  deluge  in  the  Gentile 
hiftory,  befides  this  account  of  Deucalion  and  his 
flood,  Analyfls  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p» 
l93~~25°* 

DEVENSHRING.  See  Devonsheering. 

DEVENTER,  a  large,  ftrong,  trading,  and  popu¬ 
lous  town  of  the  United  Provinces  in  Overyffel,  with 
an  univerfity.  It  is  furrounded  with  ftrong  walls, 
flanked  with  feveral  towers,  and  with  ditches  full  of 
water.  It  is  fented  on  the  river  Iffel,  55  miles  eaft  of 
Amfterdam,  and  42  weft  of  Benthem.  E.  Long.  5.  8* 

N.  Lat.  52.  18. 

DEVEREUX  (Robert),  earl  of  EfTex,  the  fon  of 
Walter  Devereux,  vifeount  Hereford,  was  born  at  Ne- 
therwood  in  Herefordfliire,  in  the  year  1567.  Pie 
fucceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  EiTex  at  ten  yrears  of 
age  ;  and  about  two  yrears  after,  was  fent,  by'  his  guar¬ 
dian  lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge. 

He  took  the  degree  of  mafter  cf  arts  in  1 582,  and  foon 
after  retired  to  his  feat  at  Lampfie  in  South-Wales. 

He  did  not  however  continue  long  in  this  retreat;  for 
we  find  him,  in  his  feventeenth  year,  at  the  court  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  immediately  honoured  him  with 
Angular  marks  of  her  favour.  Authors  feem  very 
unneceffarily  perplexed'to  account  for  this  young  earl’s 
5  F  gracious 
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Pevereux.  gracious  reception  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  The 
«r  reapons  are  obvious:  lie  was  her  relation,  the  fon  of  one 
of  her  mofl  faithful  fervants,  the  fon-in-law  of  her  fa¬ 
vourite  Leicester, -  and  a  very  liandfome  and  accom- 
plifhed  youth.  Towards  the  end  of  (the  following 
year)  1585,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  Hol¬ 
land;  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage 
during  the  campaign  of  1586,  particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Zutphen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  this  occafion  the  earl  of  Leicefter  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight  banneret. 

In  the  year  1587,  Leicefter  being  appointed  lord 
Reward  of  the  household,  Effex  fucceeded  him  in  the 
honourable  poll  of  mailer  of  the  horfe  ;  and  the  year 
following,  when  the  queen  affembled  an  army  at  Til¬ 
bury  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh  invafion,  EfTex  was  made 
general  of  the  horfe.  From  this  time  he  was  confidered 
as  the  happy  favourite  of  the  queen.  And,  if  there 
was  any  mark  yet  wanting  to  fix  the  people’s  opinion 
in  that  refpedl,  it  was  fhown  by  the  queen’s  conferring 
on  him  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and 
to  fo  great  a  height,  fhould  affedl  fo  young  a  man  as 
the  earl  of  EfTex ;  who  fhowed  from  henceforwards  a 
very  high  fpirit,  and  often  behaved  petulantly  enough 
to  the  queen  herfelf,  who  yet  did  not  love  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  her  fubje&s.  His  eagernefs  about  this  time 
to  difpute  her  favour  with  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  afterwards 
lord  Montjoy  and  earl  of  Devonfhire,  cofl  him  fome 
blood  ;  for  Sir  Charles,  thinking  himfelf  affronted  by 
the  earl,  challenged  him,  and  after  a  fhort  difpute, 
wounded  him  in  the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from 
being  difpleafed  with  it,  is  faid  to  have  fworn  a  good 
lonnd  oath,  that  it  was  fit  fomebody  fhould  take  him 
down,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  ruling  him.  How¬ 
ever,  fhe  reconciled  the  rivals;  who,  to  their  honour, 
continued  good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 

The  gallant  EfTex,  however,  was  not  fo  entirely  cap¬ 
tivated  with  his  fituation,  as  to  become  infenlible  to  the 
allurements  of  military  glory.  In  1589,  Sir  John 
Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  failed  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  againfl  Spain,  our  young  favourite,  without 
the  permiflion  or  knowledge  of  his  royal  miflrefs,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fleet  ;  which  he  joined  as  they  were  failing 
towards  Lifbon,  and  a£led  with  great  refolution  in  the 
repulfe  of  the  Spanifh  garrifon  of  that  city.  The  queen 
wrote  him  a  very  fevere  letter  on  the  occafion ;  but  fhe 
was,  after  his  return,  Toon  appeafed.  Yet  it  was  not 
long  before  he  again  incurred  her  difpleafure,  by  mar¬ 
rying  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1591,  he 
was  Tent  to  France  with  the  command  of  4000  men 
to  the  afiiftance  of  Henry  IV.  In  1596,  he  was  joined 
with  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard  in  the  command 
uf  the  famous  expedition  againfl  Cadiz,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  is  univerfally  known.  In  1597?  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  mailer  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  the  fame  year 
commanded  another  expedition  againfl  Spain,  called 
the  IJland  voyage,  the  particulars  of  which  are  alfo  well 
known. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  created  earl  marfhal  cf 
England;  and  on  the  death  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh, 
in  1598,  elefted  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  lafl  inflances  of 
this  great  man’s  felicity,  who  was  now  advanced  too 
iigh  to  fit  at  eafe ;  and  thofe  who  longed  for  his  ho¬ 


nours  and  employments,  very  clofely  applied  them-  Devereux, 
felves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The  firll  great  fhock  he 
received,,  in  regard  to  the  queen’s  favour,  arofe  from  a 
warm  difpute  between  her  majefly  and  himfelf,  about 
the  choice  of  fome  fit  and  able  perfons  to  fuperintend 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  affair  is  related  by  Cam¬ 
den;  who  tells  us,  that  nobody  was  prefeut  but  the 
lord  admiral,  Sir  Robert  Cecil  fecretary,  and  Winde- 
bank  clerk  of  the  feal.  The  queen  looked  upon  Sir 
William  Knolls,  uncle  to  EfTex,  as  the  mofl  proper 
perTon  for  that  charge :  EfTex  contended,  that  Sir 
George  Carew  was  a  much  fitter  man  for  it.  When 
the  queen  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  approve  his  choice, 
he  fo  far  forgot  himfelf  and  his  duty,  as  to  turn  his 
back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner ;  which  in- 
folence  her  majefly  not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear,  and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged.  Effex, 
like  a  blockhead,  put  his  hand  to  his  fword,  and  fwore 
revenge.  Where  was  his  gallantry  on  this  occafion  ? 

Could  a  flroke  from  an  angry  woman  tinge  the  honour 
of  a  gallant  foldier?  This  violent  florm,  however,  foon 
fubfided :  and  they  were  again  reconciled,  at  leafl  ap¬ 
parently. 

The  total  redu&ion  of  Ireland  being  brought  upon 
the  tapis  foon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
only  man  from  whom  it  could  be  expe&ed.  This  was 
an  artful  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  by  this 
means  to  ruin  him  ;  nor  were  their  expectations  dif- 
appointed.  He  declined  this  fatal  preferment  as  long 
as  he  could :  but,  perceiving  that  he  fhould  have  no 
quiet  at  home*  he  accepted  it ;  and  his  commiftion  for 
lord  lieutenant  parted  the  great  feal  on  the  1 2th  of 
March  1598.  His  enemies  now  began  to  infinuate, 
that  lie  had  fought  this  command,  for  the  fake  of 
greater  things  which  he  then  was  meditating ;  but 
there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the  queen,  preferved  in  the 
Harleian  collections,  which  fhows,  that  he  was  fo  far 
from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  banifhment,  and  a  place  afiigned  him 
for  a  retreat  from  his  fovereign’s  difpleafure,  than  a 
potent  government  bellowed  upon  him  by  her  favour. 

“  To  the  Queen,  From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow; 

“  from  fpirits  wafted  with  pafiion ;  from  a  heart  torn  in 
“  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travail;  from  a  man  that 
“  hateth  himfelf,  and  all  things  elfe  that  keep  him  alive ; 

“  what  fervice  can  your  majefty  expeCt,  fince  any  fer- 
“  vice  pall  deferves  no  more  than  banifhment  and  pro- 
“  feription  to  the  curfedeft  of  all  iflands  ?  It  is  your 
“  rebels  pride  and  fuccefiion  mull  give  me  leave  to  ran- 
u  fom  myfelf  out  of  this  hateful  prifon,  out  of  my 
“  loathed  body  ;  which,  if  it  happen  fo,  your  majefly 
“  fhall  have  no  caufe  to  miflike  the  fafhion  of  my  death, 

“  fince  the  courfe  of  my  life  could  never  pleafe  you. 

“  Happy  he  could  fjnifh  forth  his  fate, 

“  In  fome  unhauuted  defart  mofl:  obfture 
“  From  all  fociety,  from  love  and  hate 
“  Of  worldly  folk;  then  fhould  he  fleep  fecure. 

“  Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praife, 

“  Content  with  hips,  and  hawes,  and  brambieberry; 

“  In  contemplation  parting  out  his  days, 

“  And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him'merry. 

**  Who,  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bufh 
Where  harmlefs  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thruih. 

6<  Your  Majefty’5  exiled  fervant, 

“  Robert  Essex.** 

The. 


)evereux. 
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The  earl  met  with  nothing  in  Ireland  but  ill  fuc- 
cefs  and  crofTes :  in  the  midft  of  which,  an  army  was 
fuddenly  railed  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  ;  nobody  well  knowing  why,  but 
in  reality  from  the  fuggeftions  of  the  earl’s  enemies  to 
the  queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  an  invafion  on  his 
native  country,  than  the  redu&ion  of  the  Irifh  rebels. 
This  and  other  confiderations  made  him  refolve  to  quit 
his  poll,  and  come  over  to  England  ;  which  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  did  without  leave.  He  burft  into  her  ma- 
jefty’s  bed-chamber  as  fhe  was  rifing,  and  (lie  received 
him  with  a  mixture  of  tendernefs  and  feverity  :  but  die, 
foon  after,  thought  fit  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  em¬ 
ployments,  except  that  of  mailer  of  the  horfe.  He  was 
committed  to  the  cullody  of  the  lord-keeper,  with 
whom  he  continued  fix  months.  No  fooner  had  he  re¬ 
gained  his  liberty,  than  he  was  guilty  of  many  extra¬ 
vagancies  ;  to  which  he  was  inftigated  by  knaves  and 
fools,  but  perhaps  more  powerfully  by  his  own  pafiions. 
He  firft  determined  to  obtain  an  audienee  of  the  queen 
by  force.  He  refufed  to  attend  the  council  when  fum- 
moned.  When  the  queen  fent  the  lord-keeper,  the 
lord  chief-juftice,  and  two  others,  to  know  his  grievan¬ 
ces,  he  confined  them  ;  and  then  marched  with  his 
friends  into  the  city,  in  expe&ation  that  the  people 
would  rife  in  his  favour  ;  but  in  that  he  was  difap- 
pointed.  He  was  at  lad:  beiieged,  and  taken  in  his 
houfe  in  Eflex-ftreet ;  committed  to  the  tower;  tried 
by  his  peers,  condemned,  and  executed.  Thus  did 
this  brave  man,  this  favourite  of  his  queen,  this  idol  of 
the  people,  fall  a  facrifice  to  his  want  of  that  difiimu- 
lation,  that  cunning,  that  court-policy,  by  which  his 
enemies  were  enabled  to  effed  his  ruin.  He  was  a  po¬ 
lite  fcliolar,  and  a  generous  friend  to  literature. 

To  thofe  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  confult 
and  compare  the  feveral  authors  who  have  related  the 
ftory  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  it  mud:  appear  wonder¬ 
ful,  if,  as  hath  been  fuggefled,  he  was  really  beloved 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  that  die  could  confent  to  his  exe¬ 
cution.  Now  that  fhe  had  conceived  a  tender  pafiion 
'for  him,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr  Walpole  in 
his  very  entertaining  and  inftru&ive  Catalogue  of  NoNe 
Authors. — “  I  am  aware  (fays  that  author)  that  it  is 
become  a  mode  to  treat  the  queen’s  pafiion  for  him  as 
a  romance.  Voltaire  laughs  at  it  ;  and  obferves,  that 
when  her  ftruggle  about  him  mult  have  been  the  great- 
eft  (the  time  of  his  death),  fhe  was  fixty-eight. — Had 
he  been  fixty-eight,  it  is  probable  die  would  not  have 
been  in  love  with  him.” — “  Whenever  Eflex  adteda  fit 
of  ficknefs,  not  a  day  paded  without  the  queen’s  fend¬ 
ing  often  to  fee  him  ;  and  once  went  fo  far  as  to  fit 
long  by  him,  and  order  his  broths  and  things .  It  is  re¬ 
corded  by  a  diligent  obferver  of  that  court,  that  in  one 
of  his  fick  moods,  he  took  the  liberty  of  going  up  to 
the  queen  in  his  night-gown.  In  the  height  of  thefe 
fretful  fooleries,  there  was  a  made  at  Black  Fryars 
on  the  marriage  of  lord  Herbert  and  Mrs  Rufiel. 
Eight  lady-mafkers  chofe  eight  more  to  dance  the 
meafures.  Mrs  Fitton,  who  led  them,  went  to  the 
queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.  Her  majefty  afked 
what  fhe  was?  Ajfeftien,  die  faid.  Ajfettion!  faid  the 
queen;  Ajfeftion  is  falfe .  Were  not  thefe  the  murmurs 
of  a  heart  ill  at  eafe  ?  Yet  her  majefty  rofe,  and 
danced.  She  was  then  fixty-eight.  Sure  it  was  as 
natural  for  her  to  be  in  love.” 


Mr  Walpole  farther  obferves,  that  her  court  and  co-  Bsvefeu*. 
temporaries  had  an  uniform  opinion  of  her  pafiion  for  Y~"~- ** 

Eflex,  and  quotes  feveral  inftances  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  earl;  in  which, ’among, 
other  things,  he  advifes  him  to  confult  her  tafte  in  his 
very  apparel  and  geftures,  and  to  give  way  to  any  other 
inclination  die  may  have.  Sir  Francis  advifed  the  queen 
herfelf,  knowing  her  inclination,  to  keep  the  earl  about 
her  for  fociety .  What  Henry  IV.  of  France  thought 
of  the  queen’s  afledlion  for  Eflex,  is  evident  from  what 
he  faid  to  her  ambaflador — “  Qtte  fa  majejle  ne  laffe- 
roit  jamais  fon  coufm  d* EJfex  eflvigner  de  fon  cotillon .” — 

After  his  confinement,  on  hearing  he  was  ill,  (he  fent 
him  word,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  if  die  might 
with  her  honour,  die  would  vifit  him. 

“  If  (fays  Mr  Walpole)  thefe  inftances  are  proble¬ 
matic,  are  the  following  fo  ?  In  one  of  the  curious 
letters  of  Rowland  White,  he  fays,  the  queen  hath  of 
late  nfed  the  fair  Mrs  Bridges  with  words  and  blows  of 
anger .  In  a  fubfequent  letter,  he  fays,  the  earl  is  again 
fallen  in  love  with  his  fairejl  B.  It  cannot  choofe  but  come 
to  the  queen  s  eart  and  then  he  is  undone .” — Eflex  him- 
felf  fays,  that  her  fond  parting  with  him  when  lie  fet 
out  for  Ireland,  pierced  his  very  foul. 

Probably  the  reader  has  now  very  little  doubt  as  to 
queen  Elizabeth’s  affe&ion  for  the  unfortunate  Edex  ; 
but,  in  proportion  to  our  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  this 
affection,  her  motives  for  confenting  to  his  execution 
become  more  inexplicable.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  beauty  and  perfonal  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  probably  expe&ed  more  entire  adoration 
than  the  earl’s  pafiion  for  variety  w.ould  fuffer  him  to 
pay.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  her  life,  file  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  objedl  of  difguft.  He  had  too  much  honed 
limplicity  in  his  nature,  to  feign  a  pafiion  which  he  did 
not  feel.  She  foolifhly  gave  credit  to  the  dories  of  his 
ambitious  proje&s  incompatible  with  her  fafety  ;  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  once  inadvertently  faid,  that 
fhe  grew  old  and  cankered ,  and  that  her  mind  was  become 
as  crooked  as  her  carcafc .  If  this  be  true,  where  is  the 
woman  that  would  not  facrifice  fueh  a  lover  to  her  re- 
fentment  ? 

It  is  faid,  however,  that,  concerning  his  execution, 
her  majefty  wras  irrefolute  to  the  lad,  and  fent  orders  to 
countermand  it ;  but,  confidering  his  obftinacy  in  re- 
fufing  to  afk  her  pardon,  afterwards  directed  that  he 
fhould  die.  It  is  reported,  that  the  queen,  in  the  height 
of  her  pafiion  for  the  earl  of  Eflex,  had  given  him  a 
ring,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  that  whatever  crime 
he  fiiould  commit,  fhe  would  pardon  him  when  he 
fiiould  return  that  pledge.  The  ear),  upon  his  con¬ 
demnation,  applied  to  admiral  Howard’s  lady,  his  re¬ 
lation,  defiring  her,  by  a  perfon  whom  fhe  could  truft, 
to  return  it  into  the  queen’s  own  hands;  but  her  huf- 
band,  who  was  one  of  the  earl’s  greateft  enemies,  and 
to  whom  fhe  had  imprudently  told  the  circumftance, 
would  not  fuffer  her  to  aequit  herfelf  of  the  commiflion; 
fo  that  the  queen  confented  to  the  earl’s  death,  being 
full  of  indignation  againft  fo  proud  and  haughty  a  fpi- 
rit,  who  chofe  rather  to  die  than  implore  her  mercy. 

Some  time  after,  the  admiral’s  lady  fell  fick,  and  being 
near  her  death,  fhe  fent  word  to  the  queen  that  fhe  had 
fomething  of  great  confequence  to  communicate  before 
fhe  died.  The  queen  came  to  her  bedfide,  and  having 
ordered  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  lady  re- 
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turned,  but  too  late,  the  ring,  defiring  to  be  excufed 
that  file  did  not  return  it  fooner :  on  which,  it  is  faid, 
the  queen  immediately  retired,  overwhelmed  with 
grief. 

The  earl  of  Eflfex  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age  ;  leaving  by  his  lady  one  foil  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters. 

DEVICE,  among  painters.  See  Devise. 

.  DEVIL  ( Diabolus ),  an  evil  angel,  one  of  thofe.ce- 
leftial  fpirits  caft  down  from  heaven  for  pretending  to 
equal  himfelf  with  God.  The  Ethiopians  paint  the 
devil  white,  to  be  even  with  the  Europeans  who  paint 
him  black. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  word  devil  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  but  only  of  the  word  Satan  and  Belial:  nor 
do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen  authors,  in  the  fenfe 
it  is  taken  among  Chriftians,  that  is,  as  a  creature  re¬ 
volted  from  God.  Their  theology  went  no  farther 
than  to  evil  genii  or  daemons. 

Some  of  the  American  idolaters  have  a  notion  of 
two  collateral  independent  beings,  one  of  whom  is 
good,  and  the  other  evil  ;  which  lafl  they  imagine  has 
the  diredlion  and  fuperintendance  of  this  earth,  for 
which  reafon  they  chiefly  worfhip  him  ;  whence  thofe 
that  give  us  an  account  of  the  religion  of  thefe  favages 
give  out,  with  fome  impropriety,  that  they  worfhip 
the  devil.  The  Chaldeans,  in  like  manner,  believed 
both  a  good  principle  and  an  evil  one;  which  lafl:  they 
imagined  was  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Ifaiah,  fpeaking,  according  to  fome  commentators, 
of  the  fall  of  the  devil,  calls  him  Lucifer ,  from  his 
former  elevation  and  ftate  of  glory:  but  others  explain 
this  paflage  of  Ifaiah  in  reference  to  the  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  who  had  been  precipitated  from  his  throne  and 
glory.  The  Arabians  call  Lucifer,  Ellis;  which  fome 
think  is  only  a  diminutive  or  corruption  of  the  word 
Dlabolus . 

Devil  on  the  Nech ,  a  tormenting  engine  made  of 
iron,  ftraitening  and  wincing  the  neck  of  a  man,  with 
his  legs  together,  in  a  horrible  manner ;  fo  that  the 
more  he  ftirreth  in  it,  the  ftraiter  it  prefleth  him ;  for¬ 
merly  in  ufe  among  the  perfecuting  papifts. 

DEVINCTION  ( Devin&io ),  in  antiquity,  was  ufed 
to  fignify  a  love-charm  or  incantation  to  gain  the  af- 
feftion  of  a  perfon  beloved. 

It  was  done  by  tying  knots  ;  and  is  thus  deferibed 
by  Virgil  in  his  eighth  Eclogue  : 

IsfcBe  tribus  nodis  terms ,  Amaryllis  colores : 

Netfey  Amaryllis  modo  ;  et  Venctis ,  dic>  vincula  rreBo. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  heraldry,  painting,  and 
Sculpture,  any  emblem  ufed  to  represent  a  certain  fa¬ 
mily,  perfon,  adlion,  or  quality;  with  a  fuitable  motto, 
applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  See  Motto. 

The  efience  of  a  device  confifts  in  a  metaphorical  fi- 
militude  between  the  things  reprefenting  and  repre- 
fented  ;  thus,  a  young  nobleman,  of  great  courage  and 
ambition,  is  faid  to  have  borne  for  his  devife,  in  a  late 
earoufal  at  the  court  of  France,  a  rocket  mounted  in 
the  air,  with  this  motto  in  Italian,  “  poco  cluri  purche 
m’inahi exprefling,  that  he  preferred  a  fhort  life, 
provided  he  might  thereby  attain  to  glory  and  emi¬ 
nence. 

The  Italians  have  reduced  the  making  of  devifes  in¬ 
to  ah  art,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  which  are  thefe* 
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I.  That  there  be  nothing  extravagant  or  monflrous  in  Dtvife 
the  figures.  2.  That  figures  be  never  joined  which  *i. 
have  no  relation  or  affinity  with  one  another;  excep-  tDevotlonJ. 
ting  fome  whimfical  unions  eftablifhed  in  ancieW:  fables, 
which  cuflom  has  authorifed.  3.  That  the  human 
body  be  never  ufed.  4.  The  fewer  figures  the  better* 

5.  The  motto  fhould  be  every  way  fuitable. 

Devise,  in  law,  the  a&  whereby  a  perfon  bequeaths 
his  lands  or  tenements  to  another  by  his  laic  will  or  te- 
flament. 

DEUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  1 1  ounces,  or  44  of 
the  Libra. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right  of  de¬ 
volution.  Such  a  right  is  devolved  to  the  crown  : 

fuch  an  eflate  devolved  011  M - by  the.  death  of 

N - . 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  right,  acquired  by  a  fu- 
perior,  of  conferring  a  benefice,  when  the  inferior  and 
ordinary  collator  has  neglected  to  confer,  or  has  con¬ 
ferred  it  on  an  unqualified  perfon* 

If  a  patron  negle&s  to  prefent  to  a  benefide  in  fix. 
months,  the  prefentation  lapfes  or  devolves  upon  the 
bifhop,  from  thence  to  the  primate,  and  from  thence 
to  the  king. 

DEVOLUTION,  in  law,  a  right  acquired  by  fuc- 
cefiion  from  one  to  another. 

DEVONSHEERING,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers 
to  exprefs  the  burning  of  land  By  way  of  manure:  the 
method  is  to  cut  off  the  turf  about  four  inches  thick, 
and  burn  it  in  heaps,,  and  then  fpread  the  allies  upon 
the  land.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  its  having 
been  earlieft  praeftifed  in  Devonfliire, 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  channel,  on  the  north  by 
the  Briftol  channel,  on  the  eaft  by  Somerfetfhire,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Cornwall.  It  is  about  69  miles  long 
and  66  broad.  The  foil  is  various  ;  in  the  weftern- 
parts  of  the  country  it  [3  courfe  and  moorifh,  bad  for 
flieep,  but  proper  for  black  cattle.  In  the  northern 
parts,  the  dry  f&il  and  downs  are  well  adapted  to  fheep, 
with  numerous  flocks  of  which  they  are  well  covered. 
Tolerable  crops  of  corn  are  alfo  produced  there  when 
the  land  is  well  manured.  The  foil  of  the  reft  of  the 
country  is  rich  and  fertile  both  in  corn  and  pafture, 
yielding  alfo  in  fome  places  plenty  of  marie  for  ma¬ 
nuring  it.  In  other  places  they  pare  off  and  burn  the 
furface,  making  ufe  of  the  allies  as  a  manure.  Dr 
Campbell  ftyles  it  a  rich  and  pleafant  country^  as  in 
different  parts  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  pro¬ 
duces  abundance  of  fruit,  has  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
filver,  in  which  it  formerly  exceeded  Cornwall,  thouglt 
now  it  is  greatly  inferior.  On  the  coaft  alfo  they  have 
herring  and  pilchard  fifheries.  Devonfliire  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  gives  title  of  Duke  to  the 
noble  family  of  Cavendilh. 

DEVOTION,  Devotio,  a  fincere  ardent  worfhip 
of  the  Deity. 

Devotion,  as  defined  by  Jurieu,  is  a  foftening  and 
yielding  of  the  heart,  with  an  internal  con  folation, 
which  the  fouls  of  believers  feel  in  the  pradb'ce  or  ex- 
ercife  of  piety.  By  devotion  is  alfo  underftood  certain 
religious  practices,  which  a  perfon  makes  it  a  rule  to 
difeharge  regularly;  and  with  reafon,  if  the  exa&itude 
be  founded  on  folid  piety,  othenvife  it  Is  vanity  or  fu* 

perftition, 
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perdition.  That  devotion  is  vain  and  trifling,  which 
would  accommodate  itfelf  both  to  God  and  to  the 

world.  Trevoux.  r  j 

The  character  of  devotion  has  frequently  fullered 
from  the  forbidding  air  which  has  been  thrown  over  it, 
by  the  narrownefs  of  bigotry  on  one  hand,  or  the 
gloom  of  fuperftition  on  the  other.  When  freer  and 
more  cheerful  minds  have  not  had  occafion  to  fee  it 
accompanied  with  thofe  feelings  of  delight  and  bene¬ 
volence  which  naturally  attend  it,  they  are  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  againft  piety  at  large,  by  miftaking  this  un¬ 
gracious  appearance  for  its  genuine  form.  Nor  has 
the  rant  of  vulgar  enthufialls  contributed  a  little  to 
beget  or  ftrengthen  the  fame  averfion,  in  perfonsof  a 
cool  and  fpeculative  temper;  who  have  happened  to 
meet  with  fuch  images  and  phrafes  among  religiomfts 
of  a  certain  drain,  as  ill  fuit  the  rational,  pure,  and 
fpi  ritual  nature  of  true  devotion.  It  may  like  wife  be 
remarked  on  the  other  fide,  that  people  of  tafle  and 
fallibility  have  not  feldom  been  difgufled  with  the  m- 
fipid  ftyle  too  often  employed  on  fuch  fubje&s,  by 
thofe  who  poffefs  neither,  or  who  purpofely  avoid  every 
tiling  of  that  kind,  from  an  aim  at  limplicity  mifun- 
derftood,  or  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  too 
warm,  in  an  age  of  fafhionable  indifieience  and  ialfe 

refinement.  .  .  . 

Wherever  the  vital  and  unadulterated  lpint  or  Urn* 
ftian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate  objedt  will  be  to 
pleafe  Him  whom  we  were  made  to  pleafe,  by  adoring 
his  perfections  ;  by  admiring  his  works  and  ways  ;  by 
entertaining  with  reverence  and  complacence  the  va¬ 
rious  intimations  of  his  pleafure,  efpecially  tliofe  con¬ 
tained  <  in  holy  writ;  by  acknowledging  our  abso¬ 
lute  dependence,  and  infinite  obligations ;  by  confef- 
fing  and  lamenting  the  diforders  of  our  nature,  and 
the  tranfgrefiions  of  our  lives  ;  by  imploring  his  grace 
and  mercy  through  Jefus  Chrift ;  by  interceding  for 
our  brethren  of  mankind  ;  by  praying  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  embelliihment  of  truth,  righteoufnefs,  and 
peace  on  earth;  in  fine,  by  longing  for  a  more  entire 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  breathing  after  the 
'everlafting  enjoyment  of  his  friendfhip.  The  effects 
of  fuch  a  fpirit  habitually  cherifhed,  and  feelingly  ex- 
preffed  before  him,  with  conceptions  more  or  kfs  en¬ 
larged  and  elevated,  in  language  more  or  lefs  empha- 
tical  and  accurate,  fententious  or  diffufe,  mull  furely 
be  important  and  happy.  Among  thefe  effeds  may 
be  reckoned,  a  profound  humility  in  the  fight  of  God, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  pretence  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  hi*  worfhip  and  honour,  an  affedionate 
faith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  con  flan  t  imitation 
of  his  divine  example,  a  diffufive  charity  for  men  of  all 
denominations,  a  generous  and  unwearied  felf- denial 
for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  focrety,  a  total  refignatoon  to 
Providence,  an  increafing  efleem  for  the  gofpel,  with 
clearer  and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  life  which 
it  has  brought  to  light. 

Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  kind  ot  la- 
crifice  or  ceremony,  whereby  they  confecrated  them- 
felves  to  the  fervice  of  fome  perfon.  The  ancients  had 
a  notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might  be  ranfomed  by 
the  death  of  another ;  whence  thofe  devotions  became 
frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emperors.  Devotion  to 
any*  particular  perfon  was  unknown  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  till  the  time -of  Auguftus.  The  very  day  after 


the  title  of  Auguftus  had  been  conferred  upon  Oda-  Deuternca- 
vius,  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  publicly  de- 
dared,  that  he  would  devote  himfelf  to  Auguftus,  and  my# 
obey  him  at  the  expence  of  his  life  (as  was  the  pradice 
among  barbarous  nations),  if  he  was  commanded.  His 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  reft;  till 
art  length  it  became  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  never  to  go 
to  falute  the  emperor,  without  declaring  that  they 
were  devoted  to  him.  —  Before  this,  the  pradice  of  the 
Romans  was  that  of  devoting  themfelves  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  See  Decius. 

DEUTE ROC ANONICAL,  in  the  fchool-theo- 
logy,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  books  of  holy 
feriptnre,  which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
reft;  either  by  reafon  they  were  not  wrote  till  after, 
the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or  by  reafon  of  fome 
difpute  as  to  their  canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek, 
being  compounded  of  hvrtgoi  fecondy  and  x.avev/xof  cano¬ 
nical . 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledged  feveral  books 
in  their  canon,' which  were  put  there  later  than  the 
reft.  They  fay,  that  under  Efdras,  a  great  affembly 
of  their  dodors,  which  they  call  by  way  of  eminence 
the  great  Jynagogue9  made  the  colledion  of  the  facred 
books  which  we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  And  they  agree  that  they  put  books  therein » 
which  had  not  been  fo  before  the  Babylonifh  captivi¬ 
ty  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  &c. 
and  thofe  of  Efdras  and  Nehemiah. 


And  the  Romifti  church  has  fince  added  others  to* 
the  canon,  that  were  not,  nor  could  not  be,  in  the  ca¬ 
non  of  the  Jews  ;  by  reafon  fome  of  them  were  not 
compofed  till  after.  Such  is  the  book  of  Ecclefiafti- 
cus;  with  feveral  of  the  apocryphal  books,  as  the  Mac¬ 
cabees,  Wifdom,  &c~  Others  were  added  (till  later,, 
by  reafon  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet  examined;, 
and  till  fuch  examen  and  judgment  they  might  be  fet 
afide  at  pleafure. — But  fince  that  church  has  pronoun¬ 
ced  as  to  the  canonicity  of  thefe  books,  there  is  no 
more  room  now  for  her  members  to  doubt  of  them,, 
than  there  was  for  the  Jews  to  doubt  of  thofe  of  the 
canon  of  Efdras.  And  the  deuterocanonical  books  are 
with  them  as  canonical  as  the  proto-canonical ;  the 
only  difference  between  them  confifting  in  this,  that  the ' 
canonicity  of  the  one  was  not  generally  known,  exa¬ 
mined,  and  fettled,  fo  foon  as  that  of  the  others. 

The  deuterocanonical  books  in  the  modern  canon,, 
arc  the  book  of  Efther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  leaft 
the  feven  laft  chapters  thereof ;  the  epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  that  of  James  ;  and  that  of  Jude  ;  the  fe- 
cond  of  St  Peter;  the  fecond  and  third  of  St  John;  and 
the  Revelation.  The  deuterocanonical  parts  of  books, 
are,  in  Daniel,  the  hymn  of  the  three  children  ;  the 
prayer  of  Azariah ;  the  hiftories  of  Sufannah,  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  ;  the  laft  chapter  of  St  Mark  ;  the 
bloody  fweat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  related 
in  St  Luke,  chap,  xxii;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  adulte¬ 
rous  woman  in  St  John,  chap.  viii. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  facred  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament ;  being  the  laft  of  thofe  written  by 
Mofes :  (See  Pentateuch).  The  word  is  Greek, 
compounded  of  Stvr^ot  fecondy  and  law. 

Deuteronomy  was  written  the  40th  year  after  the 
delivery  from  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites 
beyond  Jordan;  Moles  being  then  in  the  120th  year, 
2  o£ 
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of  his  age.  It  contains?,  in  Hebrew,  r  i 
though  only  io  in  the  edition  of  the  rabbins  at  Venice; 
XX  chapters,  and  955  verfes.  I11  the  Greek,  Latin, 
—/and  other  verfions,  it  contains  XXXIV  chapters. 
The  laft  is  not  of  Moles.  Home  fay  it  was  added  by 
Jofhua  immediately  after  Mofes’s  death ;  which  is  the 
.molt  probable  opinion.  Others  will  have  it  added  by 
Efdras. 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  de¬ 
signation  given  to  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  had  been 
thought  dead,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  rites,  unexpectedly  recovered.  It  was  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  the.  deuteropotmi  to  enter  into  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy"  rites, 
till  after  they  were  purified,  by  being  let  through  the 
.lap  of  a  woman’s  gown,  that  they  might  feem  to  be 
new  born. 

DEUTEROSIS,  the  Greek  name  by  which  the 
Jews  called  their  Mifchnah,  or  fecond  law.  See  Misch- 

VAH. 

DEW,  a  denfe,  moift  vapour,  found  on  the  earth 
in. fp ring  and  fummer  mornings,  in  form  of  a  milling 
rain,  being  colleCled  there  thiefiy  while  the  fun  is  be¬ 
low  the  horizon. 

It  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  dew  is  formed 
from  the  vapours  afeending  from  the  earth  during  the 
night-time,  or  from  the  defeent  of  fucli  as  have  been 
already  raifed  through  the  day.  The  mod  remarkable 
experiments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  fird  hypothecs 
•are  thofe  of  Mr  Dufay  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  fuppofed,  that  if  the  dew 
afeendedy  it  mud  wet  a  body  placed  low  down  fooner 
than  one  placed  in  a  higher  fituation  :  and,  if  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bodies  were  placed  in  this  manner,  the  lower- 
mod  would  be  wetted  fird;  and  the  red  in  like  manner, 
gradually  up  to  the  top. 

To  determine  this,  he  placed  two  ladders  againd 
one  another,  meeting  at  their  tops,  fpreading  wide 
afunder  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  tall  as  to  reach  32  feet 
high.  To  the  feveral  deps  of  thefe  he  fadened  large 
iquares  of  glafs  like  the  panes  of  windows,  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  fiiould  not  overlhade 
one  another.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  exaCIly  as  Mr 
Dufay  had  apprehended.  The  lower  furface  of  the 
lowed  piece  of  glafs  was  fird  wetted,  then  the  upper, 
then  the  lower  furface  of  the  pane  next  above  it ;  and 
fon  on,  till  all  the  pieces  were  wetted  to  the  top.  Hence 
it  appeared  plain  to  him,  that  the  dew  confided  of  the 
vapours  afeending  from  the  earth  during  the  night¬ 
time  ;  which,  being  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
atmofphere,  are  prevented  from  being  diflipated  as  in 
the  day-time  by  the  fun’s  heat.  He  afterwards  tried 
a  fimilar  experiment  with  pieces  of  cloth  inftead  of  panes 
of  glafs,.  and  the  refult  was  quite  conformable  to  his 
expe&ations.  He  weighed  all  the  pieces  of  cloth  next 
morning,  in  order  to  know  what  quantity  of  water  each 
had  imbibed,  and  found  thofe  that  had  been  placed 
lowermoft  confiderably  heavier  than  fuch  as  had  been 
placed  at  the  top ;  tho’  he  owns  that  this  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  fo  perfectly  as  the  former. 

M.  Mufchenbroek,  who  embraced  the  contrary  opi¬ 
nion,  thought  he  had  invalidated  all  Mr  Dufay’s  proofs, 
by  repeating  his  experiments,  with  th§  fame  fuccefs, 
on  a  plane  covered  with  fheet-lead.  But  to  this  Mr 
Dufay  replied,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuppo- 
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paraches,  fing  the  vapour  to  rife  through  the  lead,  nor  from  that  Dew. 

very  fpot ;  but  that  as  it  arofe  from  the  adjoining  - v— ^ 

open  ground,  the  continual  fluctuation  of  the  air  could 
not  but  fpread  it  abroad,  and  carry  it  thither  in  its 
afeent. 

But  though  this  experiment  of  M.  Mufchenbroek’s 
is  not  fufficient  to  overthrow  thofe  of  Mr  Dufay,  it 
mufl  (till  remain  dubious  whether  the  dew  rifes  or  falls. 

One  thing  which  feems  to  favour  the  hypothefis  of  its 
defeent  is,  that  in  cloudy  weather  there  is  little  or  no 
dew  to  be  obferved.  From  this  M.  de  Luc  brings  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothefisjuft  now  mention¬ 
ed.  He  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner.  Phil.  Tratfi 
When  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  air,  the  heat  of  the  vo1*  Ixiii. 
inferior  air  and  that  which  rifes  from  the  earth  dilH-  part 
pates  itfelf  into  the  fuperior  regions  ;  and  then  the  va¬ 
pours  which  are  difperfed  throughout  the  air,  condenfe, 
and  fall  down  in  dew  :  But,  when  the  clouds  continue, 
they  feparate  the  inferior  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
atmofphere,.  and  thus  prevent  the  diffipation  of  the 
heat,  by  which  means  the  vapours  remain  fufpended. 

When  the  Iky  grows  cloudy,  fome  hours  after  fun-fet, 
although  the  heat  has  been  fenfibly  diminifhed,  it  is 
again  increafed  ;  becaufe,  continuing  to  rife  out  of  the 
earth,  it  is  accumulated  in  the  inferior  air.  But  nei¬ 
ther  can  this  be  reckoned  a  pofitive  proof  of  the  defeent 
of  the  dew  ;  fince  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  the  heat  of 
the  atmofphere  to  be  great  enough  to  difiipate  it  in  its 
afeent,  as  to  keep  it  fufpended  after  its  afeent  through 
the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  being  found  in  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  on  bodies  placed  low  down  than  on  fuch  as  are  high 
up,  is  no  proof  of  the  afeent  of  the  dew  ;  becaufe  the 
fame  thing  is  obferved  of  rain.  A  body  placed  low 
dowu.receives  more  rain  than  one  placed  in  an  elevated 
fituation  ;  and  yet  the  rain  certainly  defeends  from  the 
atmofphere.  The  reafon  why  the  dew  appears  firft  on 
the  lower  parts  of  bodies  may  be,  that,  in  the  evening, 
the  lower  part  of  the  atmofphere  is  firft  cooled,  and 
confequently  moft  difpofed  to  part  with  its  vapour.  It 
is.  alfo  certain,  that  part  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
air  may  be  condenfed  at  any  time  on  the  Tides  of  a 
glafs,  by  means  of  cold,  fo  as  to  run  down  its  Tides  in 
fmall  drops  like  dew.  It  feems,  therefore,  that  this 
fubjed  is  not  fufficiently  determined  by  fucli  experi¬ 
ments  as  have  yet  been  made  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  eafy  to  make  fuch  experiments  a$  fhall  be  perfect¬ 
ly  decifive  on  the  matter. 

Several  fubftances,  expofed  to  the  fame  dew,  receive 
and  charge  themfelves  with  it  in  a  very  different  man¬ 
ner;  fome  more,  others  lefs,  and  fome  even  not  at  all. 

The  drops  feem  to  make  a  fort  of  choice  of  what  bo¬ 
dies  they  fhall  affix  themfelves  to :  glafs  and  cryflals 
are  thofe  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  moft  ready  man* 
ner,  and  in  the  largeft  quantity;  but  metals  of  all  kinds 
never  receive  them  at  all,  nor  do  the  drops  ever  adhere 
to  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is  probably  becaufe  me¬ 
tals  promote  evaporation  more  than  glafs  does.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  glafs  are  both  made 
equally  moift,  the  former  will  be  found  to  dry  in  much 
lefs  time  than  the  latter.  Hence  it  would  feem,  that 
there  is  betwlpn  metals  and  water  fome  kind  of  re- 
pulfion:  and  this  may  be  fufficient  to  keep  off  the  very 
fmall  quantity  that  Tails  in  dew  ;  for  whatever  tends 
to  make  water  evaporate  after  it  is  a&ually  in  contaCl 
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with  any  fubftance,  alfo  tends  to  keep  the  water  from 
ever  coming  into  contaft  with  it.  On  tins  fobject  fe- 
veral  curious  particulars  are  mentioned  by  Dr  rerci- 
val,  relative  to  the  attra&ion  and  repullion  between 
dew  and  glafs  or  metalline  veflels.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  M.  du  Fay,  who,  in  order  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  the  difference  between  vitrified 
fubftances  and  metals  was  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  let  a 
china  faucer  in  the  middle  of  a  filver  plate,  and  on  one 
fide,  adjoining  to  it,  was  placed  a  china  plate, 
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a  filver  difh  very  much  refembling  the  faucer  in  the 
middle.  In  this  experiment  the  china  faucer  was  co¬ 
vered  with  dew,  but  the  plate,  though  extending  four 
inches  round  it,  was  not  moiftened  in  the  leatt.  i  he 
china  plate  alfo  had  become  quite  moilt,  while  the  filver 
veffel  in  the  middle  had  not  received  the  (mailed  drop. 

M.  du  Fay  next  endeavoured  to  afcertain  whether  a 
china  faucer  fet  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  as  already  descri¬ 
bed,  did  not  receive  more  dew  than  it  would  have  done 
if  expofed  alone.  To  accompliih  this  defign,  he  took 
two  watch  cry  dais  of  equal  dimenfions,  and  placed  the 
one  upon  a  plate  of  filver,  the  other  upon  a  plate  of 
china,  each  with  its  concavity  uppermed.  I  hat  which 
was  upon  the  filver  plate  he  furrounded  with  a  ferrel 
of  the  fame  metal,  well  polilhed,  that  no  watery  par¬ 
ticles  might  attach  themfelves  to  the  convex  furtace  of 
the  clafs.  In  this  fituation  he  expofed  the  cryttals 
for  fever  al  days  fucceflively,  and  always  found  five  or 
fix  times  more  dew  in  that  which  was  on  the  china  plate 
than  on  the  ether  placed  on  the  filver.  The  repulfion  be¬ 
tween  the  dew  and  filver  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment  of  M.  du  Fay,  with  regard  to  the  cry- 
ital  on  the  filver  plate.  He  informs  us,  that  the  fmall 
quantity  of  dew  on  the  infide  near  the  centre,  was  in 
minute  drops ;  and  that  round  the  border  there  was  a 
fpace  of  five  or  fix  lines  perfectly  dry  ;  towards  which 
the  drops  regularly  decreafed  in  magnitude,  as  if  the 
filver  ferrel  had  driven  away  the  dew  from  that  part  of 
the  glafs  which  was  contiguous  to  it.  Theft  experi¬ 
ments  were  repeated  thirty  times  with  invariable  fuc- 
cefs.  M.  du  Fay’s  experiments  have  received  a  re- 
maikable  confirmation  from  fome  lately  made  by  Dr 
Watfon,  now  bifhop  of  Landaff,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  vapour  that  afeends  from  a 
given  furface  of  earth.  “  By  means  of  a  little  bees¬ 
wax  (fays  he),  I  faftened  a  half-crown  very  near,  but 
not  quite  contiguous,  to  the  fide  of  the  glafs  ;  and, 
fitting  the  glafs  with  its  mouth  downward  oil  the 
grafs,  it  prefently  became  covered  with  vapour,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  was  next  the  half-crown.  Not  only 
the  half-crown  itfelf  was  free  from  vapour,  but  it  had 
hindered  any  from  fettling  on  the  glafs  which  was  near 
it ;  for  there  was  a  little  ring  of  glafs  furrouudmg  tne 
half-crown,  to  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  an  men, 
which  wa3  quite  dry,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  glals 
which  was  immediately  under  the  half-crown;  it  feemed 
as  if  the  filver  had  repelled  the  water  to  that  diftance. 
A  large  red  wafer  had  the  fame  effea  as  the  half- 
crown  ;  it  was  neither  wetted  itfelf,  nor  was  the  ring 
of  glafs  contiguous  to  it  wetted.  A  circle  of  white 
paper  produced  the  fame  effea,  fo  did  feveral  other 
fubftances,  which  it  would  be  too  tediou3  to  enume- 

Substances  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  ufual 
dew  are  faid  to  have  femetimes  fallen  from  the  at- 
mofphere.  In  the  Phil.Tranf.  we  are  told,  that  m 


the  year  1695  there  fell  in  Ireland,  in  the  provinces  of  May-Dew 
Leinfter  and^Munfter,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  De\^it< 
winter  and  fpring,  a  fatty  fubftance  refembling  butter,  t 
inftead  of  the  common  dew.  It  was  of  a  clammy  tex¬ 
ture,  and  dark  yellow  colour;  and  was,  from  its  great 
refemblance,  generally  called  dew-butter  by  the  country 
people.  It  always  fell  in  the  night,  and  chiefly  in  the 
moorilh  low  grounds;  and  was  found  hanging  on  the 
tops  of  the  grafs,  and  on  the  thatch  of  the  houfes.of 
the  poor  people.  It  was  feldom  obferved  to  fall  twice 
in  the  fame  place  ;  and  ufually,  wherever  it  fell,  it  lay 
a  fortnight  upon  the  ground  before  it  changed  colour* 
but  after  that  it  gradually  dried  up,  and  became  black. 

The  cattle  fed  in  the  fields  where,  it  lay  as  well  as  m 
others,  and  received  no  harm  by  iu  It  fell  in  pieces 
of  the  bignefs  of  one’s  finger-end;  but  they  were  dif- 
fperfed  fcatteringly  about,  and  it  had  an  offenfive 
fmell  like  a  church-yard.  There  were  in  the  fame 
places  very  {linking  fogs  during  the  winter,  and  fome 
people  fuppofed  this  no  other  than  a  fediment  from  the 
fog.  It  would  not  keep  very  long,  but  never  bred  worms. 

May -Dew  whitens  linen  and  wax  ;  the  dew  of  au¬ 
tumn  is  converted  into  a  white  froft.  Out  of  dew  putn- 
lied  by  the  fun,  arife  divers  infedls,  which  change  a- 
pace  from  one  fpecies  into  another  :  what  remains  is 
converted  into  a  fine  white  fait,  with  angles  like  thofe 
of  falt-petre,  after  a  number  of  evaporations,  calcina¬ 
tions,  and  fixations. 

There  is  a  fpirit  drawn  from  May-dew,  which  has 
wonderful  virtues  attributed  to  it.  The  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  preparing  it,  is  preferibed  by  Hannemanr 
phyfician  at  Kiel.  It  is  to  be  gathered  in  clean  li¬ 
nen  cloths;  expofed  to  the  fun  in  clofe  vials;  then  di- 
ftilled,  and  the  fpirit  thrown  upon  the  caput  mortuum  ; 
this  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  earth  unite  with  the  fpi¬ 
rit,  and  become  liquid;  which  happens,  about  the  fe- 
venth  or  eighth  cohobation  or  diftillation.  By  fuch 
means  you  gain  a  very  red,  odoriferous  fpirit.  Stoi- 
terfoht,  a  phyfician  of  Lubec,  thinks  May-dew  may 
be  gathered  in  glafs-plates,  efpecially  in  ftill  weather, - 
and  before  fun-rife.  And  Etmuller  is  of  the  fame  fen- 
timent.  It  might  likewife  be  colleaed-  with  a  glafs 
funnel,  expofed  to  the  air,  having  a  crooked  neck  to 
bring  the  dew  into  a  vial  in  a  chamber.  See  Phil. 

Tranf.  n°  3.  Hoffman,  and  others.  It  is  apparent¬ 
ly  from  the  preparation  of  this  dew,  that  the  brothers 
of  the  Rofy-Crofs  took  their  denomination.  See  Ro- 
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Dew- Born,  in  country  affairs,  a  diftemper  111  cattle, 
being  a  fweliing  in  the  body,  as  much  as  the  lkin  can 
hold,  fo  that  fome  beads  are  in  danger  of  burfliug. 

This  diftemper  proceeds  from  the  greedinefs  of  a  beail 
to  feed,  when  put  into  a  rank  pafture:.  but  commonly 
when  the  grafs  is  full  of  water.  In  this  cafe  the  beail 
ftiould  be  ftirred  up  and  down,  and  made  to  purge  well: 
but  the  proper  cure  is  bleeding  in  the  tail  ;  then  take- 
a  grated  nutmeg,  with  an  egg,  and  breaking  the  top 
of  the  {hell,  put  out  fo  much  of  the  white  as  you  may- 
have  room  to  flip  the  nutmeg  into  the  {hell;  mix  them 
together,  and  then  let  fhell  and  all  be  put  down  the 
bead’s  throat ;  that  done,  walk  him  up  and  down,  and- 
he  will  foon  mend. 

DEW-Worm.  See  Lumbricus. 

DE  WIT  (John),  the  famous  penfionary,  was  bom. 
in  1625,  at  Dort ;  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  fo* 
diligently,  that,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  publilhed  Ele¬ 
ments 
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Be  Wit.  men!  a  Cur  varum  Llnearum ,  one  of  the  deeped  books  in 


mathematics  at  that  time.  After  taking  his  degrees* 
and  travelling, .  he,  in  1650,  became  penfionary  of 
Dort,  and  diftinguiihed  himfelf  very  early  in  the  ma- 
'nagement  of  public  affairs.  He  oppofed  with  all  his 
power  the  war  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  ; 
and  when  the  event  juftified  his  predictions,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  penfionary  of  Holland.  In  this 
capacity  he  laboured  to  procure  a  peace  with  Crom¬ 
well ;  in  which  peace  a  fecret  article  was  introduced 
by  one  fide  or  other,  for  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of 
Orange.  In  the  war  with  England  after  the  king’s  re- 
ftoration,  when  it  was  thought  expedient,  on  Opdam’s 
defeat  and  death,  that  tome  of  their  own  deputies  fhould 
command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  the  three  put  in 
commiffionj  and  wrote  an  accurate  relation  of  all  that 
happened  during  the  expedition  he  was  engaged  in, 
for  which,  at  his  return,  he  received  the  folemu 
thanks  of  the  States- General.  In  1667,  he  efla- 
blifhed  the  perpetual  edi&  for  abolifhing  the  office  of 
Stadtholder,  to  fix  the  liberty  of  the  republic,  as  it 
was  hoped,  on  a  firm  bafis  ;  which  produced  feditions 
and  tumults,  that  reflored  the  office,  on  pretence  that 
the  De  Wits  were  enemies  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and 
plundered  the  (late.  The  penfionary  begged  difmiffion 
from  his  poll ;  which  was  granted,  with  thanks  for 
his  faithful  fervices.  But  the  invafion  of  the  French, 
and  the  internal  divifions  among  the  Hollanders  them- 
felves,  fpread  every  where  terror  and  confufion  ;  which 
the  Orange  party  heightened  to  ruin  the  De  Whs. 
Cornelius,  the  penfionaiy’s  brother,  was  imprifoned 
and  condemned  to  exile  ;  and  a  report  being  railed 
that  he  would  be  refeued,  the  mob  armed,  and  fur- 
rounded  the  prifon  where  the  two  brothers  then  were 
together,  dragged  them  out,  barbarou fly  murdered  them, 
nung  the  bodies  on  the  gallows,  and  cut  them  to  pie¬ 
ces,  which  many  of  them  even  broiled,  and  ate  with 
favage  fury.  Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  his  age  ;  o[  whom  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  writes  with  the 
greatefl:  efteem  and  admiration.  He  obferves,  that 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  dif¬ 
fered  nothmg  in  his  manner  of  living  from  an  ordinary 
citizen.  His  office,  for  the  firft  ten  years,  brought 
'him  in  little  more  than  300I.  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  not  above  7 00  \,  per  annum.  He  refufed  a 

gift  of  10,000 1.  from  the  States- General,  becaufe  he 
thought  it  a  bad  precedent  in  the  government.  With 
-great  reafon,  therefore,  Sir  William  Temple,  fpeak- 
4tig’of  his  death,  obferves,  “He  Was  a  perfon  that  de- 
ferved  another  fate,  and  a  better  return  from  his  coun¬ 
try ;  after  18  years  fpent  in  their  miniftrv,  without 
any  care  of  his  entertainments  or  eafe,  and  little  of  his 
fortune.  A  man  of  unwearied  induftry,  inflexible  con- 
flancy,  found,  clear,  and  deep  underftanding,  and  un¬ 
tainted  integrity;  fo  that  whenever  he  was  blinded,  it 
was  by  the  paffion  he  had  for  that  which  he  efteemed 
the  good  and  jntereft  of  his  ftate.  This  teftimony  is 
juftly  due  to  him  from  all  that  were  well  acquainted 
with  him  ;  and  is  the  more  willingly  paid,  fince  there 
can  be  as  little  interefl.  to  flatter,  as  honour  to  reproach, 
the  dead.”  ‘  '  r 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
book  containing  thofe  maxims  of  government  upon 
which  he  adfed  ;  which  w  ill  be  a  never-fading  monu- 
N°  too. 
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ment  to  his  immortal  memory.  A  tranflation  of  It  ’  Dntin, 
from  the  original  Dutch,  intitled,  The  true  interefl  and  11 

ftnhtimi  r,f  —a -.7./.*-  rr  11  t  ,  J ,  Biacdi. 


political  maxims  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  has  been 
printed  in  London  ;  to  the  laft  edition  of  which,  in 
1646,  are  prefixed  hiftorical  memoirs  of  the  illuftrious 
brothers  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  by  John  Camp, 
bell,  Ef<j.  *  1 

LI..  XT.  A^JS,  in  Roman  antiquity.  ten  ounces.  0* 
it  of  their  libra.  See  Libra.  •  ’ 

DEXT  ER,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  the  right  fide  of  a  fhield  or  coat 
of  arms  :  thus  we  fay,  bend-dexter,  dexter  point  3ic. 

DEXTROCHERE,  or  Destrocherf.,  in  heral- 
dry,  is  applied  to  the  right  arm  painted  in  a  fhield, 
fometimes  naked;  fometimes  clothed,  or  adorned  with 
a  bracelet ;  and  fometimes  armed,  or  holding  fome  move- 
able  or  member  ufed  in  the  arms. 

DEY,  the  title  of  the  fove  reign  of  Algiers,  under 
the  protection  of  the  grand  feigner.  A  prince  under 
this  title  was  appointed  by  the  fultan,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  Turkifh  foidiers,  in  the  year  1710.  The  term 
%,  in  the  Turkilh  language,  fignifies  an  uncle  by  the 
mother  s  fide  ;  and  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is 
this:  that  the  Turkifh  military  conlider  the  grand 
feigner  as  their  father;  the  republic  as  their  mother, 
by  which  they  are  nouriffied  and  maintained  ;  and  the 
dey  as  the  brother  of  the  republic,  and  confequently 
the  uncle  of  all  who  are  under  his  dominion.  Befides 
the  age,  experience,  and  valour,  which  are  neceflary 
qualifications  of  a  perfon  to  be  ele&ed,  he  mult  alfo 
be  a  native  Turk,  and  have  made  the  voyage  to  Mec¬ 
ca.  ^  He  has  no  guards  nor  confiderable  retinue.  He 
pre tides  at  the  divan,  and  is  moil  diftinguifhed  by  the 
refpecl  and  fubmiffion  which  are  paid  him. 

DIABETES,  in  phyfic,  an  exceffive  difeharge  of 
urine,  which  comes  away  crude,  and  exceeds  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquids  drank.  See  (the  Index  fubioined  to) 
Medicine. 

DIABOLUS.  See  Devil. 

Diabolus  Marinas .  See  Raia. 

Diabolus  Metellorum,  a  title  given  by  chemifts  to 
j  up  iter  or  tin  ;  becaufe,  when  incorporated  with  other 
metals,  it  renders  them  incapable  of  redu&ion,  or  at 
leaft  very  difficult  to  undergo  that  operation. 

DIACAUSTIC  curve,  a  fpecies  of  the  caultic 
curves  formed  by  refraaion. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  an  emollient  dige- 
ftive  plafter,  compofed  of  mucilages  or  vifeid  juices 
drawn  from  certain  plants.  See  Pharmacy. 

DIACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  fyrup  prepared 
from  poppy-heads.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Jyrupus  de  ?ne~ 
como.  See  Pharmacy. 

DIACOUSTICS,  called  alfo  diaphonics,  the 
confideration  of  the  properties  of  refined  found,  as  it 
paffes  through  different  mediums:  (See  Acoustics.) 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  per ,  “  tlirb ’,” 
which  intimates  a  paffage  ;  and  “  I  hear,”  7.  d.  the 
confideration  of  the  paffage  of  the  founds  we  hear.  See 
Sound. 

DIACIin,  in  antiquity,  was  the  name  of  a  party 
or  faction  at  Athens. — That  city,  we  read,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parties:  the  one  favourers  of  an  oligar¬ 
chy,  who  would  only  have  a  few  perfons  employed  in 
the  government ;  the  other  confifted  of  fuch  as  were 
for  a  demscratical  or  popular  government,  wherein  the 

whole 
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Dladelphla  whole  people  fhould  have  a  (hare.  The  fil'd  were  call- 
.11  ed  diaerii  y  and  the  latter  pcdiaci ;  the  latter  inhabiting 
Diagnofis.  tjie  jower>  an(j  former  the  «*p*v,  or  upper  quarter 

or  part  of  the  city. — The  laws  of  Solon  imported,  that 
Pififtratus  (hould  be  chief  of  the  diaerii  ;  though  the 
fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes’s  comedy  The  Wafps,  affirms, 
that  Pandion  diftributed  the  quarter  of  the  diaerii  a- 
raong  his  fons,  and  put  Lycus  at  their  head. 

DIADELPHIA  “  twice,”  and  «  a  bro¬ 

ther”),  clafs  the  x  7th  in  the  fexual  fyftem,  comprehend¬ 
ing  thofe  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
two  fets  of  united  (lamina;  but  this  circumftance  mud 
not  be  abfolutely  depended  on.  They  are  the  papilio- 
v.ocei  of  Toiirnefort,  the  irregular es  tetrapetali  of  Rivi- 
nus,  and  the  legttminofa  of  Ray.  See  Botany,  the 
Scheme ,  p.  430,  and  Plate  CII.  fig.  17. 

DIADEM,  in  antiquity,  a  head -band  or  fillet,  worn 
by  kings  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty.  It  was  made  of 
filk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead,  the  ends  being  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on 
the  neck.  It  was  ufually  white,  and  quite  plain;  tho’ 
fometimes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  fet  with  pearls 
and  precious  (tones.  In  latter  times,  it  came  to  be 
twilled  round  crowns,  laurels,  &c.  and  even  appears  to 
have  been  worn  on  divers  parts  of  the  body.  See  Crown. 
— The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  diadema;  of  the 
Greek  “  a  little  band  encompafling  the  head,” 

of  the  verb  SiaSta9  cingo ,  “  I  gird.” 

Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain  circles 
or  rims  ferving  to  inclofe  the  crowns  of  fovereign  prin¬ 
ces,  and  to  bear  the  globe  and  crofs,  or  the  flower  de 
luces,  for  their  creft.  The  crowns  of  fovereigns  are 
bound,  fome  with  a  greater,  and  fome  with  a  lefs  num¬ 
ber  of  diadems. — The  bandage  about  the  heads  of 
Moors  on  fhields  is  alfo  called  diadem ,  in  blazoning. 

DIAERESIS,  in  furgery,  an  operation  ferving  to 
divide  and  feparate  the  part  when  the  continuity  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  cure. 

Diuresis,  in  medicine,  is  the  confirming  of  the 
veiTels  of  an  animal  body,  when  from  fome  corroding 
caufe  certain  paffages  are  made,  which  naturally  ought 
not  to  have  been  ;  or  certain  natural  paffages  are  dila¬ 
ted  beyond  their  ordinary  dimenfions,  fo  that  the  hu¬ 
mours  which  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the  vef- 
fels  extra vafate  or  run  out. 

D i^erfsis,  in  grammar,  the  divifion  of  one  fy liable 
into  two,  which  is  ufually  noted  by  two  points  over  a 
letter,  as  auldi  inftead  of  aid#,  diffbluenda  for  diJfoU 
• venda . 

DIiETETAL,in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  ofjudges, 
of  which  there  were  two  forts,  the  cleroti  and  diallac- 
terii.  The  former  were  public  arbitrators,  chofen  by 
lot  to  determine  all  caules  exceeding  ten  drachms, 
within  their  own  tribe,  and  from  their  fentence  an  ap¬ 
peal  lay  to  the  fiiperior  courts. 

The  diallacfterii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private  arbi¬ 
trators  from  whofe  fentence  there  lay  no  appeal,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  always  took  an  oath  to  adminiiler  ju- 
ftice  without  partiality. 

DIAGLYPHICE,  the  art  of  cutting  or  engraving 
figures  on  metals,  fuch  as  feals,  intaglios,  matrices  of 
letters,  &c.  or  coins  for  medals.  See  Engraving. 

DIAGNOSIS  (from  to  difeern  or  diflin - 

gul/h),  the  diagnoilies  or  the.figns  of  a  difeafe.  They 
V ol«  V.  Part  II. 


are  of  two  kind3,  viz.  the  adjunct  and  pathognomonic ; 
the  firft  are  common  to  feveral  difeafes,  and  ferve  only 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  difeafes  of  the  farac 
fpecies  $  the  latter  are  thofe  which  always  attend  the 
difeafe,  and  diftingnifli  it  from  all  others. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  in  medicine,  a  term  given  to  thofe 
figns  which  indicate  the  prefent  (late  of  a  difeafe,  its 
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nature  and  caufe. 

DIAGONAL,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  a- 
crofs  a  quadrilateral  figure,  from  one  angle  toYmother; 
by  fome  called  the  diameter ,  and  by  others  the  diametral , 
of  the  figure.  See  Geometry. 

DIAGORAS,  furnamed  the  Athcijl,  lived  in  the 
91ft  Olympiad.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Athens,  blit, 
he  pliilofophifed  there.  He  delighted  in  making  ver- 
fes,  and  had  compofed  a  poem  which  a  certain  poet 
dole  from  him.  He  fued  the  thief,  who  fwore  it  was 
his  own,  and  got  glory  by  it.  This  tempted  Diago- 
ras  to  deny  a  Providence.  The* Athenians  fummoned 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine.  He  fled,  and 
they  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  promifing  a  reward  to 
any  who  fhould  kill  him  ;  but  he  took  (hipping,  and 
was  caft  away. 

DIAGRAM,  in  geometry,  a  fclieme  for  explaining 
and  demonflratiug  the  properties  of  any  figure,  wlie- 
thei  triangle,  fquare,  circle,  &c.  See  Geometry. 

Diagram,  among  ancient  mufieians,  the  fame  with 
the  fcale  of  the  moderns.  See  Scale. 

DIAH,  Diat,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
punifhment  of  retaliation.  By  the  Mahometan  law,  a 
brother,  or  the  next  relation  of  a  murdered  perfon, 
ought  to  take  part  againfl  the  murderer,  and  demand 
his  blood  in  reparation  for  that  which  he  has  (lied.  Be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs  had  a  cuftom  of 
putting  a  freeman  of  their  prifoners  to  death  in  lieu  of 
every  (lave  they  loft  in  battle,  and  a  man  for  every  wo¬ 
man  that  was  killed.  But  Mahomet  regulated  the  laws 
of  reprifal ;  directing  in  the  Alcoran,  by  the  diat,  that 
a  freeman  ihould  be  required  for  a  freeman,  and  a  (lave 
for  a  (lave.  The  Turks,  probably  in  confequence  of 
this  law,  formerly  maffacred  almoft  all  their  prifoneis 
of  war,  but  they  now  content  themfelves  with  enflaving 
and  felling  them. 

DIAPIEXAPLA,  or  Diahexapte,  among  far¬ 
riers,  a  compound  medicine,  fo  called  from  its  contain¬ 
ing  fix  ingredients,  viz.  birthwort  and  gentian  roots, 
juniper -berries,  bay-berries,  myrrh,  and  ivory  (havings. 
It  is  commended  for  colds,  confumptions,  purfmefs, 
and  many  other  difCrders  in  horfes. 

DIAL,  an  inftrument  ferving  to  meafure  time  ; 
which  if  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  fun,  is  called  a  fun 
dial .  The  word  is  from  the  Latin  dies  “  day,”  be- 
caufe  indicating  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  ancients 
alfo  called  it  fciatherium>  from  its  effecl  by  the  (hadow. 
See  the  article  Dialing. 

DIALECT,  an  appellation  given  to  the  language 
of  a  province,  in  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  term,  however,  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Greek,  whereof 
there  were  four  diale&s,  the  Attic,  Ionic,  ^Eolic,  and 
Doric  ;  each  of  which  was  a  perfedl  language  in  its 
kind,  that  took  place  in  certain  oountries,  and  had  pe¬ 
culiar  beauties. 

In  Great  Britain,  befides  the  grand  diverfity  of  Eng- 
5  G  lift 
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Dialectics,  lifli  and  Scotch,  almoft  every  county  has  a  dialed  of  its 
t  pia^ug»  ,  own,  all  differing  confiderably  in  pronunciation,  accent, 
and  tone,  although  one  and  the  fame  language. 

DIALECTICS,  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  branch  of  logics  which  taught  the  rules 
and  modes  of  reafoning.  See  Logic,  Part  III. 

Zeno  Eleates  was  the  firft  who  difcovered  the  natu¬ 
ral  feries  of  principles  and  conclufions  obferved  in  rea¬ 
foning,  and  formed  an  art  thereof  in  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  ;  which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called  dialeftka. 

The  dialedica  of  the  ancients  is  ufually  divided  into 
feveral  kinds:  the  firft  was  the  death  a,  that  of  Zeno 
Eleates,  which  was  threefold  ;  viz,  conficutionum ,  collo- 
quuiionum ,  and  conteiitionum .  The  firft  confiding  of 
rules  for  deducing  or  drawing  conclufions.  The  fe- 
cond,  the  art  of  dialogue  ;  which  became  of  fuch  uni- 
verfal  ufe  in  philofophy,  that  all  reafoning  was  called 
interrogation ;  then,  fyllogifm  being  laid  afide,  the  plii- 
lofophers  did  all  by  dialogue  ;  it  lying  on  the  refpon- 
dent  to  conclude  and  argue  from  the  feveral  conceflions 
made.  The  laft  part  of  Zeno’s  dialectics,  was 

Contentious,  or  the  art  of  difputiiig  and  contradicting; 
though  fome,  particularly  Laertius,  aferibe  this  part 
to  Protagoras  a  difeiple  of  Zeno. 

The  fecond  is  the  dialeBica  megarica ,  wliofe  author 
is  Euclid,  not  the  mathematician,  but  another  of  Me- 
gara.  He  gave  much  into  the  method  of  Zeno  and 
Protagoras  ;  though  there  are  two  things  appropriated 
to  him  :  the  firft,  that  he  impugned  the  demonftra- 
tions  of  others,  not  by  afiumptions,  but  conclufions  ; 
continually  making  illations,  and  proceeding  from  con- 
fequence  to  confequence  :  the  fecond,  that  he  fet  afide 
all  arguments  drawn  from  comparifons  of  fimilitude  as 
invalid. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the 
fophiftic  way  of  reafoning  is  faid  to  be  derived.  In 
bis  time  the  art  is  deferibed  as  manifold  :  mentiens, 
fallens,  eleCtra,  obvelata,  arcevalis,  cornuta,  and  calva. 
See  Sophism. 

The  third  is  the  dialectics  of  Plato,  which  he  pro- 
pofes  as  a  kind  of  analyfis  to  direCl  the  human  mind, 
by  dividing,  defining,  and  bringing  things  to  the  firft 
truth  ;  where  being  arrived,  and  flopped  there  a  little, 
it  applies  itfelf  to  explain  fenfible  things,  but  with  a 


view  to  return  to  the  firft  truth,  where  alone  it  can  reft.  Dialc<5Hcs 
Such  is  the  idea  of  Plato’s  analyfis  j| 

The  fourth  is  Ariftotle’s  dialectics  ;  containing  the  Dialing. 

doCtrine  of  fimple  words,  delivered  in  his  book  of  Pne-  - 

dicaments  ;  the  doCtrine  of  propofttions,  in  his  book 
De  Interpretations ;  and  that  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyl¬ 
logifm,  in  his  books  of  Analytics,  Topics,  and  Elen- 
chufcs. 

The  fifth  is  the  dialectics  of  the  Stoics  ;  which  they 
call  a  part  of  philofophy,  and  divide  into  rhetoric  and1 
dialectic  ;  to  which  fome  add  the  definitive,  whereby 
things  are  juftly  denned  ;  comprehending  likewife  the 
canons  or  criterions  of  truth. 

The  Stoics,  before  they  come  to  treat  of  fyllogifrm, 
have  two  principal  places;  the  one  about  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  woids,  the  other  about  the  things  fignified.  On 
occafion  of  the  firft,  they  confider  abundance  of  things 
belonging  to  the  grammarian’s  province  :  what,  and 
how  many  letters ;  what  is  a  word,  diCtion,  lpeech, 

&c.  On  occafion  of  the  latter,  they  confider  things 
themfelves,  not  as  without  the  mind,  but  as  in  it,  re¬ 
ceived  in  it  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Accordingly,  they 
firft  teach,  that  nil f:t  in  intdleflu,  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in 
fenfu;  “  whatever  is  in  the  mind  came  thither  by  the 
fenfes;”  and  that  cut  incurjione  fu’t ,  as  Plato,  who  meets 
the  fight ;  ant  fimiliiudine ,  as  Casfar  by  his  effigy  5  aut 
proportions ,  either  by  enlarging  as  a  giant  or  by  diminifh- 
ing  as  a  pygmy;  aut  tranjlatione,  as  a  Cyclops  ;  aut  com - 
pofiiione ,  as  a  Centaur;  aut  contrario ,  as  death;  aut  pri¬ 
vations,  as  a  blind  man. 

The  fixth  is  Epicurus’s  dialectics  ;  for  though  he 
feems  to  have  defpifed  dialectic,  he  cultivated  it  with 
vigour.  He  wras  only  averfe  to  that  of  the  Stoics  ; 
who  he  thought  attributed  too  much  to  it,  as  pronoun¬ 
cing  him  alone  wife  who  was  well  verfed  in  dialectics. 

For  this  reafon,  Epicurus,  feeming  to  fet  afide  the 
common  dialectics,  had  recourfe  to  another  w'ay ;  viz, 
to  certain  canons  which  he  fubftituted  in  their  Head, 
the  collection  whereof  he  called  canon  tea ;  and  as  all  que- 
ftions  in  philofophy  are  either  de  re  or  de  voce ,  he  gave 
feparate  rules  for  each.  See  Epicureans. 

DIALIA,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  performed  by  the: 
flamen  dialis.  See  Flam en. 
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TH  E  art  of  drawing  dials  on  the  furface  of  any 
given  body  or  plane.  The  Greeks  and  the  La¬ 
tins  called  this  art  gnomontca  and  fciatherica ,  by  reafon 
it  diftinguifties  the  hours  by  the  fhadow  of  the  gnomon. 
Some  call  it  photo  fciatherica,  becaufe  the  hours  are 
fometimes  fliown  by  the  light  of  the  fun.  Daftly, 
T  others  call  it  horolcgbgraphy, 
a  Utility  of  Dialing  is  am  oft  necefiary  art :  for  notwithltanding 
this  art.  we  are  provided  writh  moving  machines,  fuch  as  clocks 
and  watches,  to  (how  time  ;  yet  thefe  are  apt  to  be  out 
of  order,  go  wrong,  and  flop:  couftquently  they  ftand 
frequently  in  need  of  regulation  by  fome  invariable  inr 
ftrument,  as  a  dial;  which  being  rightly  conftruCled ...and 
duly  placed,  will  always,  by  means  of  the  fun,  inform  us 
of  the  true  folar  time  ;  wftiich  time  being  correCted  by 
the  equation  table  publifhed  annually  in  the  epheme- 


rides,  almanacs,  and  other  books,  will  be  the  mean  time 
to  which  clocks  and  wratches  are  to  be  fet. 

The  antiquity  of  dials  is  beyond  doubt.  Some  at-  Hiftory. 
tribute  their  invention  to  Anaximenes  Milefius  ;  and 
others  to  Thales.  Vitruvius  mentions  one  made  by 
the  ancient  Chaldee  hiftorian  Berofus,  on  a  reclining 
plane,  almoft  parallel  to.  the  equinoCtial.  Ariftarchus 
Samius  invented  the  hemifpherical  dial..  And  there 
were  fome  fpherical  ones,  with  a  needle  for  a  gnomon. 

The  difeus  of  Ariftarchus  w:as  an,  horizontal  dial,  with 
its  limb  raifed  up  all  around,  to  prevent  the  fhadows 
firetching  too  far. 

But  it  was  late  ere  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  dials.  The  firft  fun-dial  at  Rome  was  fet  up  by 
Papirius  Curfor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  460  ;  be¬ 
fore,  which  time,  fays  Pliny,  there  is  no  mention  of  any, 

account- 
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account  of  time  but  by  tlie  fun’s  rifmg  and  fetting  :  it 
was  fet  up  at  or  near  the  temple  of  Quirmus,  but  went 
ill.  About  30  years  after,  M.  Valerius  Meffala  being 
conful,  brought  out  of  Sicily  another  dial,  which  he  fet 
up  on  a  pillar  near  the  roftrum  ;  but  for  want  of  its 
being  made  for  that  latitude,  it  could  not  go  true. 
They  made  ufe  of  it  99  years  ;  till  Martius  Philippus 
fet  up  another  more  exa&. 

But  there  feem  to  have  been  dials  among  the  Jews 
much  earlier  than  any  of  thefe.  Witnefs  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  ;  who  began  to  reign  400  years  before  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  within  12  years  of  the  building  of  Rome; 
mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  chap,  xxxviii.  verfe  8. 

The  ftrft  profeffed  writer  on  dialing  is  Clavius  ;  who 
demonftrates  all,  both  the  theory  and  the  operations, 
after  the  rigid  manner  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  ; 
but  fo  intricately,  that  few,  we  dare  fay,  ever  read  them 
all.  Dechales  and  Ozanam  give  much  eafier  demonftra- 
tions  -in  their  Courfes ,  and  Wolfius  in  his  Elements .  M. 
Picard  has  given  a  new  method  of  making  large  dials, 
by  calculating  the  hour-lines  ;  and  M.  de  la  Hire,  in 
his  Dialing ,  printed  in  1683,  a  geometrical  method  of 
drawing  hour-lines  from  certain  points  determined  by 
obfervation.  Eberhardus  Welperus,  in  1625,  pub- 
lifhed  his  Dialing ,  wherein  he  lays  down  a  method  of 
drawing  the  primary  dials  on  a  very  eafy  foundation. 
The  fame  foundation  is  defcribed  at  length  by  Seba- 
ilian  Munfter,  in  his  Rudiment  a  Mathematical  publifh- 
ed  in  1551.  Sturmius,  in  1672,  publifhed  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Welperus’ s  Dialing ,  with  the  addition  of  a  whole 
fecond  part,  about  inclining  and  declining  dials,  8cc. 
In  1708,  the  fame  work,  with  Sturmius’s  additions, 
was  republifhed  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  part, 
containing  Picard’s  and  de  la  Hire’s  methods  of  draw¬ 
ing  large  dials.  Paterfon,  Michael,  and  Muller,  have 
each  wrote  011  dialing,  in  the  German  tongue  ;  Coet- 
fius  in  his  Horologiographia  Plana ,  printed  in  1689  ; 
Gauppenius,  in  his  Gnnmonica  Mechanic/! ;  Bion,  in 
his  Ufe  of  Mathematical  Infruments  ;  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Fergufon,  m  his  Select  LeHures  ;  Mr  Emerfom,  in 
his  Dialing  ;  and  Mr  W.  Jones,  in  his  Irfrumental 
Dialing . 

Definitions.  A  Dial ,  accurately  defined,  is  a  plane,  upon  which 
lines  are  defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fhadow 
of  a  wire,  or  of  the  upper  edge  of  another  plane,  eredt- 
ed  perpendicularly  on  the  former,  may  (how  the  true 
time  of  the  day. 

The  edge  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time  of  the  day 
is  found,  is  called  the  file  of  the  dial ,  which  muff  be 
parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis  ;  and  the  line  on  which 
the  faid  plane  is  ere&ed,  is  called  th c  Jubf He. 

The  angle  included  between  the  fubfiile  and  Me,  is 
called  the  elevation  or  height  of  the  file. 

Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  are  called  horizontal  dials  ;  and  thoie 
dials  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  are  called  vertical  or  ered.  dials. 

Thofe  ere&  dials,  whofe  planes  dire&ly  front  the 
north  or  fouth,  are  called  direct  north  or  fouth  dials ; 
and  all  other  ereH  dials  are  called  dec  liners,  becaufe 
their  planes  are  turned  away  from  the  north  or  fouth. 

Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  neither  parallel  nor  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  in¬ 
clining  or  reclining  dials,  according  as  their  planes  make 


acute  or  obtufe  angles  with  the  horizon  5  and  if  their 
planes  are  alfo  turned  afide  from  facing  the  fouth  or 
north,  they  are  called  declining-inclining  or  declining - 
reclining  dials. 

The  interfe&ion  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  that 
of  the  meridian,  palling  through  the  ftile,  is  Called 
the  meridian  of  the  dial ,  or  the  hour-line  of  XII. 

Thofe  meridians,  whofe  planes  pafs  through  the 
ftile,  and  make  angles  of  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and  90 
degrees  with  the  meridian  of  the  place  (which  marks 
the  hour-line  of  XII.)  are  called  hour-circles  ;  and 
their  interfe&ions  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  are  called 
hour-lines. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  fubftile  makes  an  angle 
with  the  hour-line  of  XII. ;  and  this  angle  is  called  the 
difance  of  the  fubfile  from  the  meridian. 

The  declining  plane’s  difference  of  longitude,  is  the 
angle  formed  at  the  interfeclion  of  the  ftile  and  plane  of 
the  dial,  by  two  meridians  ;  one  of  which  paffes  thro’ 
the  hour-line  of  XII.  and  the  other  through  the  fub¬ 
ftile. 

Thus  much  being  premifed  concerning  dials  in  ge¬ 
neral,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  different 
methods  of  their  conftru&ion. 

If  the  whole  earth  aPcp ,  were  tranfparent,  and  Plate 
hollow,  like  a  fphere  of  glafs,  and  had  its  equator  CL  VIII. 
divided  into  24  equal  parts  by  fo  many  meridian 
femicircles,  a ,  b ,  c ,  d ,  e,f,g ,  & c.  one  of  which  is  the  Theuniver- 
geographical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London  fa]  principle 
(which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  point  a;)  and  if  the on  which 
hours  of  XII  were  marked  at  the  equator,-  both  upon 
that  meridian  and  the  oppofite  one,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  hours  in  order  on  the  reft  of  the  meridians,  thofe 
meridians  would  be  the  hour-circles  of  London  :  then, 
if  the  fphere  had  an  opaque  axis,  as  PEp ,  terminating 
in  the  poles  P  and  p,  the  fhadow  of .  the  axis  would. 

M  upon  every  particular  meridian  and  hour,  when 
the  fun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  oppofite  meridian, 
and  would  confequently  (how  the  time  at  London,  and 
at  all  other  places  on  the  meridian  of  London.  $ 

If  this  fphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  folid  Horizontal 
plane  ABCD ,  in  the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one 
half  of  the  axis  EP  would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the 
other  half  below  it  ;  and  if  ftraight  lines  were  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  plane  to  thofe  points  where  its 
circumference  is  cut  by  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere, 
thofe  lines  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial 
for  London  :  for  the  fhadow  ol  the  axis  would  fall  up¬ 
on  each  particular  hour  line  of  the  dial,  when  it  fell 
upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere. 

If  the  plane  which  cuts  the  fphere  be  upright,  as  Fig.  2. 
AFCG ,  touching  the  given  place  (London)  at  F , 
and  diredlly  facing  the  meridian  of  London,  it  will 
then  become  the  plane  of  an  erect  diredt  fouth-dial :  and  ^ 
if  right  lines  be  drawn  from  its  centre  E  to  thofe  points  \rerticni 
of  its  circumference  where  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere  dial, 
cut  it,  thefe  will  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  vertical  or  diredl 
fouth-dial  for  London,  to  which  the  hours  are  to  be  fet 
as  irf  the  figure  (contrary  to  thofe  on  a  horizontal  dial), 
and  the  lower  half  Ep  of  the  axis  will  caft  a  fhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  this  dial,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  would  fall  upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere,  if 
the  dial  plane  was  not  in  the  way. 

If  the  plane  ( Rill  facing  the  meridian)  be  made  to 
5  G  2  incline* 
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incline,  or  recline,  any  given  number  of  degrees,  the 
CLViI1*  hour-circles  of  the  fphere  will  {till  cut  the  edge  of  the 
plane  in  thofe  points  to  which  the  hour-lines  mull  be 
7  drawn  height  from  the  centre  ;  and  the  axis  of  the 
Inclining,  fphere  will  caft  a  fhadow  on  thefe  lines  at  the  refpecftivc 
reclining,  hours.  The  like  will  {till  hold,  if  the  plane  be  made 

kig  dials?  t0  d5C.1Jne  any  £*ven  number  of  degrees  from  the 

meridian  toward  the  eaft  or  weft  :  provided  the  decli¬ 
nation  be  lefs  than  90  degrees,  or  the  reclination  be 
lefs  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  :  and  the  axis 
of  the  fphere  will  be  a  gnomon,  or  (tile,  for  the  dial. 
But  it  cannot  be  a  gnomon,  when  the  declination  is 
quite  90  degrees,  nor  when  the  reclination  is  equal  to 
the  co-latitude ;  becaufe,  in  thefe  two  cafes,  the  axis 
has  no  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  re- 
prefents  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  the  gnomon  of  the  earth’s  axis,  whether  it  be  a 
frnall  wire  as  in  the  above  figures,  or  the  edge  of  a  thin 
plate,  as  in  the  common  horizontal  dials. 

The  whole  earth,  as  to  its  bulk,  is  but  a  point,  if 
compared  to  its  diftance  from  the  fun  :  and  therefore, 
if  a  {mail  fphere  of  glafs  be  placed  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth’s  furface,  fo  that  its  axis  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  fphere  have  fuch  lines  upon 
it,  and  fuch  planes  within  it,  as  above  deferibed ;  it 
will  fhow  the  hours v of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were 
placed  at  the  earth’s  centre,  and  the  {hell  of  the  earth 
were  as  tranfparent  as  glafs. 

•'  But  becauie  it  is  impoiiible  to  have  a  hollow  fphere 
of  glafs  perfe&ly  true,  blown  round  a  folid  plane  ;  or 
Fig.  j,  a.  ^  it  was,  we  could  not  get  at  the  plane  within  the  glafs 
to  fet  it  in  any  given  pofition  ;  we  make  ufe  of  a  wi!e- 
fphere  to  explain  the  principles  of  dialing,  by  joining 
24  femicircles  together  at  the  poles,  and  putting  a  thin 
flat  plate  of  brafs  within  it. 

Dialing  Ly  A  common  globe  of  12  inches  diameter,  has  gene- 
the  com-  7  ra%  24  meridian  femicircles  drawn  upon  it.  If  fuch 
non  terre-  a  globe  be  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place, 
ftrial  globe,  and  turned  about  until  one  of  thefe  meridians  cut  the 
horizon  in  the  north  point,  where  the  hour  of  XII  is 
fuppofed  to  be  marked,  the  reft  of  the  meridians  will 
cut  the  horizon  at  the  re fpe chive  diftances  of  all  the 
other  hours  from  XII.  Then  if  thefe  points  of  diftance 
be  marked  on  the  horizon,  and  the  globe  be  taken  out 
of  the  horizon,  and  a  flat  board  or  plate  be  put  into  its 
place,  even  with  the  furface  of  the  horizon  ;  and  if 
,  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  board, 
to  thofe  points  of  diftance  on  the  horizon  which  were 
cut  by  the  24  meridian  femicircles  ;  thefe  lines  will  be 
the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  that  latitude,  the 
edge  of  whofe  gnomon  mull  be  in  the  very  fame  fitua- 
tion  that  the  axis  of  the  globe  was,  before  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  horizon  :  that  is,  the  gnomon  mult  make  an 
angle  with  the  plane  of ,  the  dial,  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  made.  * 

If  the  pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the  co-lati¬ 
tude  of  the  given  place,  and  any  meridian  be  brought 
to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  the  reft  of  the  me¬ 
ridians  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  refpedlive  diftances 
of  all  the  hours  from  XII,  for  a  diredl  fouth  dial,  whofe 
gnomon  muft  be  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  the  hours 
muft  be  fet  the  contrary  way  on  this  dial  to  what  they 
are  on  the  horizon! aL 


#  But  if  your  globe  have  more  than  24  meridian  femi-  Phte 
circles  upon  it,  you  muft  take  the  following  method GIjVI11* 
for  making  horizontal  and  fouth  dials .  9 

Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  your  place,  and  To  CGn- 
turn  the  globe  until  any  particular  meridian  ( fuppofe  a. 
the  firft)  comes  to  the  north  j>oint  of  the  horizon,  dial?^ 
and  the  oppofite  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the 
fouth.  1  hen,  fet  the  hour-index  to  the  uppermoft 
XII  on  its  circle  ;  which  done,  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward  until  15  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under  the 
brafen  meridian,  and  then  the  hour-index  will  be  at 
I  (for  the  fun  moves  15  degrees  every  hour),  and  the 
fir  ft  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  number  of 
degrees^  from  the  north  point  that  I  is  diftant  from 
XII.  Turn  on  until  other  15  degrees  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  pafs  under  the  brafen  meridian,  and  the  hour-in¬ 
dex  will  then  be  at  II,  and  the  firft  meridian  will  cut 
the  horizon  in  the  number  of  degrees  that  II  is  di¬ 
ftant  from  XII :  and  fo,  by  making  15  degrees  of 
the  equator  pafs  under  the  brafen  meridian  for  every 
hour,  the  firft  meridian  of  the  globe  will  cut  the  ho¬ 
rizon  in  the  diftances  of  all  the  hours  from  XII  to 

VI,  which  is  juft  90  degrees  ;  and  then  you  need  go 
no  farther,  for  the  diftances  of  XI,  X,.IX,  VIII, 

VII,  and  VI,  in  the- forenoon,  are  the  fame  from  XII, 
as  the  diftances  of  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon  :  and  thefe  hour-lines  continued  through 
the  centre,  will  give  the  oppofite  hour-lines  on  the 
other  half  of  the  dial. 

Thus,  to  make  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of 
London,  which  is  514  degrees  north,  elevate  the  north, 
pole  of  the  globe  51 4  degrees  above  the  north  point 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  ftrft 
meridian  (which  is  that  of  London  on  the  Engliih  ter- 
reftrial  globe)  cuts  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and 
fet  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon. 

Then  turning  the  globe  weftward  until  the  index 
points  fucceflively  to  I,  U,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon,  or  until  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and  90  degrees 
of  the  equator  pafs  under  the  brafen  meridian,  you  will 
find  that  the  firft  meridian  of  the  globe  cuts  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  the  following  numbers  of  degrees  from  the  north 
towards  the  eaft,  viz.  ii  |,  244,  38^,534,  71^,  and 
90 ;  which  are  the  refpedtive  diftances  of  the  above 
hours  from  XII  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

To  transfer  thefe,  and  the  reft  of  the  hours,  to  a  Fig.  3, 
horizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines  ac  and 
d h ,  upon  that  plane,  as  far  from  each  ocher  as  is  equal 
to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  gnomon  or  ftile  of 
the  dial,  and  the  fpace  included  between  them  will  be 
the  meridian  or  twelve  o’clock  line  on  the  dial.  Crofs 
this  meridian  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  o’clock  line 
g  h,  and  fetting  one  foot  of  your  compafles  in  the  in- 
terfeclion  a,  as  a  centre,  deferibe  the  quadrant  ge 
with  any  convenient  radius  or  opening  of  the  compaf- 
fes:  then,  letting  one  foot  in  the  interfetftion  b,  as  a 
centre,  with  the  fame  radius  deferibe  the  quadrant  fh9 
and  divide  each  quadrant  into  90  equal  parts  or  de¬ 
grees,  as  in  the  figure. 

Becaufe  the  hour-lines  are  lefs  diftant  from  each  other 
about  noon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dial,  it  13 
beft  to  have  the  centres  of  thefe  quadrants  at  a  little  di- 
ftance  from  the  centre  of  the  dial  plane,  on  the  fide  op¬ 
pofite  to  XII,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  hour-diftances 
thereabouts,  under  the  fame  angles  on  the  plane.  Thus, 

the 
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phte  the  centre  of  the  plane  is  at  C9  but  the  centres  of  the 
LVIII.  quadrants  are  at  a  and  b . 

Lay  a  ruler  over  the  point  b  (and  keeping  it  there 
for  the  centre  of  all  the  afternoon  hours  in  the  quadrant 
fb)  draw  the  hour-line  of  I  through  I  if  degrees  in  the 
quadrant ;  the  hour-line  of  II,  through  24J  degrees  ; 
of  III,  through  3 8 A  degrees;  IIII,  through  53I; 

•jg.  3.  and  V,  through  7  i,y  :  and  becaufe  the  fun  rifes  about 
four  in  the  morning,,  on  the  longeil  days  at  London, 
continue  the  hour-lines  of  IIII  and  V  in  the  afternoon 
through  the  centre  b  to  the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  dial. — 
This  done,  lay  the  ruler  to  the  centre  a  of  the  quadrant 
eg;  and  through  the  like  divifions  or  degrees  of  that 
quadrant,  viz.  1  if.  24^,  3^Aj  and  7Itt’  draw 

the  forenoon  hour-lines  of  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII; 
arid  becaufe  the  fun  fets  not  before  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing  on  the  longeil  days,  continue  the  hour-lines  of  VII 
and  VIII  in  the  forenoon,  through  the  centre  a,  to 
VII  and  VIII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  all  the  hour-lines 
will  be  finifhed  on  this  dial ;  to  which  the  hours  may 
be  fet,  as  in  the  figure. 

‘  Laflly,  through  5  if  degrees  of  either  quadrant,  and 
from  its  centre,  draw  the  right  line  a  g  for  the  hypo- 
thenufe  or  axis  of  the  gnomon  a  g  1;  and  from  gy  let 
fall  the  perpendicular  g  i,  upon  the  meridian  line  a  i, 
and  there  will  be  a  triangle  made,  whofe  fides  are  a  g9 
g  iy  and  i  a.  If  a  plate  fimilar  to  this  triangle  be  made 
as  thick  as  the  dillance  between  the  lines  a  c  and  b  d9 
and  fet  upright  between  them,  touching  at  a  and  by  its 
liypothenufe  a  g  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world, 
when  the  dial  is  truly  fet  ;  and  will  call  a  fhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  clay.  p 

2V.  B.  The  trouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants 
may  be  faved  if  you  have  a  fcale  with  a  line  of  chords 
upon  it  (as  reprefenttd  on  the  plate)  ;  for  if  you  ex¬ 
tend  the  coinpaffes  from  o  to  60  degrees  of  the  line  of 
chords,  and  with  that  extent,  as  a  radius,  deferibe  the 
two  quadrants  upon  their  refpeclive  centres,  the  above 
dillances  may  be  taken  with  the  compaffes  upon  the 
the  lines,  and  fet  off  upon  the  quadrants. 

I  Fig.  4.  0  make  an  erebt  direct  fouth  dial.  Elevate  the 

f;  10  pole  to  the  co-latitude  of  your  place,  and  proceed 
tolthdid  in  all  refpeds  as  above  taught  for  the  horizontal 
'  dial,  from  VI  in  the  morning  to  VI  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  only  the  hours  mull  be  reverfed,  as  in  the 
figure  ;  and  the  liypothenufe  a  g  of  the  gnomon  agj, 
mull  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal  to  the 
co-latitude  of  the  place.  As  the  fun  can  fliine  no  longer 
on  this  dial  than  from  fix  in  the  morning  until  hx  in 
the  evening,  there  is  no  occalion  for  having  any  more 
than  1 2  hours  upon  it.  - 

Ere*  de-  Vo  make  an  ere 3  dial,  declining  from  the  fouth  to- 
|  dining  *wards  the  eajl  or  twefl.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude 

V  dial.  of  your  place,  and  ferew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 

the  zenith.  Then,  if  your  dial  declines  towards  the 
eaft  (which  we  (hall  fuppofe  it  to  do  at  prefect),  count 
in  the  horizon  the  degrees  of  declination,  from  the  eafl 
point  towards  the  north,  and  bring  the  lower  end  of 
the  quadrant  to  that  degree  of  declination  at  which  the 
reckoning  ends.  This  done,  bring  any  particular  me¬ 
ridian  of  your  globe  (as  fuppofe  the  firft  meridian)  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  hour  to  XII  at  noon. 
Then,  keeping  the  quadrant  of  altitude  at  the  degree 
of  declination  in  the  horizon,  turn  the  globe  eaftwaid 
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on  its  axis,  and  obferve  the  degrees  cut  by  the  firft 
meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  (counted  from  the  ^ 
zenith)  as  the  hour-index  comes  to  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  in 
the  forenoon,  or  as  15,  30,  .45,  &c.  degrees  of  the 
equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian  at  thefe  hours 
refpedlively  ;  and  the  degrees  then  cut  in  the  quadrant 
by  the  firft  meridian,  are  the  refpedlive  dillances  of  the 
forenoon  hours  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. — 

Then,  for  the  afternoon  hours,  turn  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  round  the  zenith  until  it  comes  to  the  degree 
in  the  horizon  oppofite  to  that  where  it  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  ;  namely,  as  far  from  the  weft  point  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  towards  the  fouth,  as  it  was  fet  at  firft  from  the 
eaft  point  towards  the  north  ;  and  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward  on  its  axis,  until  the  firft  meridian  comes  to  the 
brazen  meridian  again,  and  the  hour-index  to  XII  i  # 
then,  continue  to  turn  the  globe  weftward,  and  as  the 
index  point  to  the  afternoon  hours  I,  II,  IIL  &c.  or. 
as  15,  30,  45,  &c.  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under 
the  brazen  meridian,  the  firft  meridian  will  cut  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  refpe&ive  number  of  degree*, 
from  the  zenith  that  each  of  thefe  hours  is  from  XII 
on  the  dial. — And  note,  that  when  the  firft  meridian 
goes  off  the  quadrant  at  the  horizon  in  the  forenoon,, 
the  hour-index  (hows  the  time  when  the  fun  will  come 
upon  this  dial  ;  and  when  it  goes  off  the  quadrant  in 
the  afternoon,  the  index  will  point  to  the  time  when 
the  fun.  goes  off  the  dial. 

Having  thus  found  all  the  hour-diftances  from  XII, 
lay  them  down  upon  your  dial-plane,  either  by  dividing 
a  femicircle  into  two  quadrants  of  90  degrees  each  (be¬ 
ginning  at  the  hour-line  of  XII),  or  by  the  line  of 
chords,  as  above  directed. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  line  on  which  the  ftile  or 
gnomon  Hands  (commonly  called  the  fubjliledmc)  makes 
an  angle  with  the  twelve  o’clock  line,  and  falls  among 
the  forenoon  hour-lines,  if  the  dial  declines  towards  the 
eaft  ;  and  among  the  afternoon  hour-lines,  when  the 
dial  declines  towards  the  weft  ;  that  is,  to  the  left  hand 
from  the  twelve  o’clock  line  in  the  former  cafe,  and  to 
the  right  hand  from  it  in  the  latter. 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  fubftile  from  the  twelve 
o’clock  line  ;  if  your  dial  declines  from  the  fouth  to¬ 
ward  the  eaft,  count  the  degrees  of  that  declination  in 
the  horizon  from  the  eaft  point  toward  the  north,  and 
bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  that 
degree  of  declination  where  the  reckoning  ends  :  then, 
turn  the  globe  until  the  firft  meridian  curs  the  horizon 
in  the  like  number  of  degrees,  counted  from  the  fouth 
point  toward  the  eaft  5  and  the  quadrant  and  firft  me¬ 
ridian  will  then  crofs  one  another  at  right  angles  ;  and 
the  number  of  degrees,  of  the  quadrant,  which  are  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  fir  ft  meridian  and  the  zenith,  is 
equal  to.tlie  diftance  of  the  fubftile  line  from  the  twelve 
o’clock  line  ;  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  firft 
meridian,  which  are  intercepted  between  the  quadrant 
and  the  north  pole,  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  ftile 
above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

If  the  dial  declines  weftward  from  the  fouth,  count 
that  declination  from  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  degree  in  the  horizon  at  which  the  reckoning  ends; 
both  for  finding  the  forenoon  hours,  and  diftance  of  the 
fubftile  from  the  meridian  :  and  for  tfie  afternoon  hours,, 
bring  the  quadrant  to  the  oppofite  degree  in  the  hon- 
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Plate  zon,  namely,  as  far  from  the  weft  towards  the  north, 
CLV11I.  ancj  t|ien  proceej  Jn  a]j  refpe£ls  as  above. 

Thus  we  have  finifhed  our  declining  dial ;  and  in  fo 
doing,  we  made  four  dials,  viz. 

i.  A  north  dial,  declining  eaftvvard  by  the  fame 
number  of  degrees.  2.  A  north  dial,  declining  the 
fame  number  weft.  3.  A  fouth  dial,  declining  eaft. 
And,  4.  A  fouth  dial  declining  weft.  Only,  placing 
the  proper  number  of  hours,  and  the  ftile  or  gnomon 
refpe&ivdy,  upon  each  plane.  For  (as  above  men¬ 
tioned)  in  the  fouth-weft  plane,  the  fubftilar-Kne  falls 
among  the  afternoon  hours  •,  and  in  the  fouth -eaft,  of 
the  fame  declination,  among  the  forenoon  hours,  at 
equal  diftances  from  XII.  And  fo  all  the  morning  hours 
On  the  weft  decliner  will  be  like  the  afternoon  hours 
on  the  eaft  decliner:  the  fouth-eaft  decliner  will  pio- 
duce  the  north-weft  decliner  ;  and  the  fouth-weft  de¬ 
cliner  the  north-eaft  decliner,  by  only  extending  the 
hour-lines,  ftile  and  fubftile,  quite  through  the  centre: 
the  axis  of  the  ftile  (or  edge  that  calls  the  fhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day  )  being  in  all  dials  whatever  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  confequently  pointing 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  heaven  in  north  latitudes, 
I2  and  toward  the  fouth  pole  in  fouth  latitudes. 

An  eafy  #  But  becaufe  every  one  who  would  like  to  make  a 
method  for  dial,  may  perhaps  not  be  provided  with  a  globe  to  aflift 
in11  ofU^aIs  a?d  ma^  Pr°bably  not  underftand  the  method  of 
ia  s.  |t  by  logarithmic  calculation  ;  we  fhall  fhow  how 
to  perform  it  by  the  plain  dialing  lines,  or  fcale  of  la¬ 
titudes  and  hours  (as  reprefented  on  the  Plate),  and 
which  may  be  had  on  feales  commonly  fold  by  the 
mathematical  inftrument  makers. 

This  is  the  eaiieft  of  all  mechanical  methods,  and  by 
much  the  belt,  when  the  lines  are  truly  divided  :  and 
not  only  the  half  hours  and  quarters  may  be  laid  down 
by  all  of  them,  but  every  fifth  minute  by  moft,  and  e- 
very  fingle  minute  by  thofe  where  the  line  of  hours  is  a 
foot  in  length. 

Fig.  Having  drawn  your  double  meridian  line  a  b,  c  d, 

on  the  plane  intended  for  a  horizontal  dial,  and  crof- 
fed  it  at  right  angles  by  the  fix  o’clock  line/e  (as  in 
fig*  30>  *ake  the  latitude  of  your  place  with  the  com¬ 
pares,  in  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  c  to  e ,  and  from  a  to  /  on  the  fix  o’clock  line  : 
then,  taking  the  whole  fix  hours  between  the  points 
of  the  compaffes  in  the  fcale  of  hours,  with  that  ex¬ 
tent  fet  one  foot  in  the  point  c ,  and  let  the  other  foot 
fall  where  it  will  upon  the  meridian  line  c  cl ,  as  at  d. 
Do  the  fame  from/ to  b ,  and  draw  the  light  lines  e  d 
and  fb,  each  of  which  will  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
whole  fcale  of  hours.  This  done,  fetting  one  foot  of 
the  compaftes  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  at  XII,  and 
extending  the  other  to  each  hour  on  the  fcale,  lay  off 
thefe  extents  from  d  to  e  for  the  afternoon  hours,  and 
from  b  to/ for  thofe  of  the  forenoon:  this  will  divide 
the  lines  d  e  and  bf  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hour- 
fcale  is  divided  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6;  on  which  the 
quarters  may  alfo  be  laid  down,  if  required.  Then, 
laying  a  ruler  on  the  point  c ,  draw  the  firft  five  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  fioin  that  point,  through  the  dots  at 
the  numeral  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  on  the  line  de;  and 
continue  the  lines  of  Till  and  V  through  the  centre  c 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the 
morning:  which  done,  lay  the  ruler  on  the  point  a ,  and 
draw  the  laft  five  hours  in  the  forenoon  through  the 
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dots  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  on  the  line fb  }  continuing  the  hour-  Plate 
lines  of  VII  and  VIII  through  the  centres  to  the  CLVia* 
other  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the  evening  ; 
and  fet  the  hours  to  their  refpe&ive  lines,  as  in  the  fi¬ 
gure.  La  Illy,  make  the  gnomon  the  fame  way  as 

taught  above  for  the  horizontal  dial,  and  the  whole  will  • 
be  finifhed. 

To  make  an  ere&  fouth-dial,  take  the  co -latitude 
of  your  place  from  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  in  all  refpe&s  for  the  hour-line  as  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  dial ;  only  reverfing  the  hours,  as  in  fig.  4.  and 
making  the  angle  of  the  ftile’s  height  equal  to  the  co¬ 
latitude. 

But,  left  the  young  dialift  fhould  have  neither  globe 
nor  wooden  fcale,  we  fhall  now  fhow  him  how  he  may 
makf  a  dsal  without  any  of  thefe  helps.  Only,  if  he 
has  not  a  line  of  chords,  he  mull  divide  a  quadrant  in¬ 
to  90  equal  parts  or  degrees  for  taking  the  proper  a- gle 
of  the  ftile’s  elevation;  which  is  eafilydone. 

With  any  opening  of  the  compaffes,  as  Z  L ,  de-  &• 
feribe  the  two  femicircles  L  F  k  and  L  <^k,  upon  the 
centres  Z  and  z,  where  die  fix  o’clock  line  croffes  the 
double  meridian  line,  and  divide  each  femicircle  into 
1  2  equal  parts,  beginning  at  L  (though,  ilri&ly  fpeak- 
ing,  only  the  quadrants  from  L  to  the  fix  o’clock  line  Horizontal 
need  be  divided)  ;  then  connect  the  divilions  which  dial, 
are  equidiftant  from  L,  by  the  parallel  lines  KM ,  IN, 

I/O,  GP ,  and  E£K  Draw  VZ  for  the  hypothenufe 
of  the  ftile,  making  the  angle  VZE  equal  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  your  place  ;  and  continue  the  line  VZ  to  R. 

Draw  the  line  Rr  parallel  to  the  fix  o’clock  line,  and 
fet  off  the  diftance  ci  K  from  Z  to  F,  the  diftance  b  I 
from  Z  to  X,  c  H  from  Z  to  IV,  d  G  from  Z  to  T, 
and  el  from  Z  to  S.  Then  draw  the  lines  *Sj,  77, 
lV<w,  Xx,  and  Ty,  each  parallel  to  Rr.  Set  off  the 
diftance  yTfrom  a  to  n,  and  from / to  1 ;  the  diftance 
xX  from  b  to  10,  and  from  g  to  2  ;  wlV  from  c  to  9, 
and  from  h  to  3 ;  tT  from  d  to  8,  and  from  i  to  4; 

from  e  to  7,  and  from  n  to  5.  Then  laying  a  ruler 
to  the  centre  Z,  draw  the  forenoon  hour-lines  through 
the  points  1 1,  10,  9,  8,  7 ;  and  laying  it  to  the  centre 

draw  the  afternoon  lines  through  the  points  1,2, 

3,  4,  5  ;  continuing  the  forenoon  lines  of  VII  and 
VIII  through  the  centre  Z,  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
dial,  for  the  like  afternoon  hours ;  and  the  afternoon 
lines  IIII  and  V  through  the  centre  %,  to  the  op¬ 
pofite  fide,  for  the  like  morning  hours.  Set  the 
hours,  to  thefe  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  trebl 
the  ftile  or  gnomon,  and  the  horizontal  dial  will  be 
finifhed. 

To  conftrud  a  fouth  dial,  draw  the  line  VZ>  making 
an  angle  with  the  meridian  ZL  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
bf  your  place  ;  and  proceed  in  all  refpe&s  as  in  the 
above  horizontal  dial  for  the  fame  latitude,  reverfing 
the  hours  as  in  fig.  4.  and  making  the  elevation  of  the 
gnomon  equal  to  the  co-latitude. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  explain  the 
method  of  conftrudling  the  dialing  lines,  and  fome 
others;  which  is  as  follows  : 

With  any  opening  of  the  compaffes,  as  EX,  ac-  Dialmg 
cording  to  the- intended  length  of  the  fcale,  deferibe  iij  e'>  ^ vv 
the  circle  XI) CB,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  by  the  ccnftniaea* 
diameters  CEA  and  DEB.  Divide  the  quadrant  AB  Fur.  7. 
firft  into  9  equal  parts,  and  then  each  part  into  10  ;  ° 

fo  fhall  the  quadrant  be  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or 
4  degrees. 
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degrees.  Draw  the  right  line  AFB  for  the  chord  of 
this  quadrant  ;  and  fetting  one  foot  of  the  compaffes 
in  the  point  A,  extend  the  other  to  the  feveral  divi- 
fions  of  the  quadrant,  and  transfer  thefe  diviflons  to 
the  line  AFB  by  the  arcs  io,  10,  20,  20,  &c.  and 
this  will  be  a  line  of  chords,  divided  into  90  unequal 
parts  ;  which,  if  transferred  from  the  line  back  again 
to  the  quadrant,  will  divide  it  equally.  It  is  plain 
by  the  figure,  that  the  diftance  from  A  to  60  in  the 
line  of  chords,  is  juft  equal  to  AE ,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  from  which  that  line  is  made;  for  if  the  are  60, 
60  be  continued,  of  which  A  is  the  centre,  it  goes  ex¬ 
actly  through  the  centre  E  of  the  arc  AB . 

And  therefore,  in  laying  down  any  number  of  de¬ 
grees  on  a  circle,  by  the  line  of  chords,  you  muft  firit 
open  the  compafles  fo,  as  to  take  in  juft  60  degrees 
upon  that  line,  as  from  A  to  60:  and  then,  with  that 
extent,  as  a  radius,  deferibe  a  circle,  which  will  be 
exadlly  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  from  which  the  line 
was  divided  :  which  done,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compafles 
in  the  beginning  of  the  chord  line,  as  at  A ,  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  other  to  the  number  of  degrees  yon  want 
upon  the  line;  which  extent,  applied  to  the  circle,  will 
include  the  like  number  of  degrees  upon  it. 

Divide  the  quadrant  CD  into  90  equal  parts,  and 
from  each,  point  of  divifion  draw  right  lines,  as  /,  k,  l, 
See.  to  the  line  CE;  all  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and 
parallel  to  DE,  which  will  divide  EC  into  a  line  of 
lines  ;  and  although  thefe  are  feldom  put  among  the 
dialing  lines  on  a  fcale,  yet  they  afiift  in  drawing  the 
line  of  latitudes.  For  if  a  ruler  be  laid  upon  the  point 
D,  and  over  each  divilion  in  the  line  of  fines,  it  will  di¬ 
vide  the  quadiant  CB  into  90  unequal  parts,  as  Be, 
Bb,  Sec.  lhown  by  the  right  lines  10 a,  20 b,  3 or,  Sec. 
drawn  along  the  edge,  of  the  ruler.  If  the  right  line 
BC  be  drawn,  fubtending  this  quadrant,  and  the  near- 
eft  diftauces  Ba ,  Bb ,  Be ,  &c.  be  taken  in  the  compaf- 
fes  from  B,  and  fet  upon  this  line  in  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  for  the  line  of  chords,  it  will  make  a  line  of 
latitudes  BC ,  equal  in  length  to  the  line  of  chords  AB, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  divifions,  but  very  unequal 
as  to  their  lengths. 

Draw  the  right  line  DGA,. fubtending  the  quadrant 
DA;  and  parallel  to  it,  draw  the  right  line  rs,  touch¬ 
ing  the  quadrant  DA  at  the  numeral  figure  3.  Divide 
this  quadrant  into  fix  equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  Sec.  and 
through  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines  from 
the  centre  E  to  the  line  rs:  which  will  divide  it  at  the 
points  where  the  fix  hours  are  to  be  placed,  as  in  the 
figure.  If  every  fixth  part  of  the  quadrant  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  through  thefe  points  of  divifion,  and  continued 
to  the  line  r  j,  will  divide  each  hour  upon  it  into  quar- 
ters. 

In  fig.  8.  we  have  the  reprefentation  of  a  portable 
dial,  which  may  be  eafily  drawn  on  a  card,  and  car- 
aried  in  a  pocket  book.  The  lines  ad,  ab ,  and  be  of 
the  gnomon,  muft  be  cut  quite  through  the  card  ;  and 
as  the  end  ab  of  the  gnomon  is  railed  occafionally  above 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  it  turns  upon  thd  uncut  line  cd 
as  on  a  hinge.  The  dotted  1 11c  AB  muft  be  flit  quite 
through  the  card,  and  the  thread  C  muft  be  put  thro’ 
the  flit,  and  have  a  knot  tied  behind,  to  keep  it  from 
being  eafily  drawn  cut.  On  the  other  end  of  this 
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thread  is  a  fmall  plummet  D,  and  on  the  middle  of  it  Plate 
a  fmall  bead  for  (bowing  the  hour  of  the  day.  C 

To  rectify  this  dial,  fet  the  thread  in  the  (lit  right 
againft  the  day  of  the  month,  and  ftretch  the  thread 
from  the  d'sy  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  where 
the  curve  lines  meet  at  XII ;  then  (hi  ft  the  bead  to  that 
point  on  the  thread,  and  the  dial  will  be  redlified. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  raife  the  gnomon  (no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little)  and  hold  the  edge  of 
the  dial  next  the  gnomon  towards  the  fun,  fo  a's  the 
uppermoft  edge  of  the  fhadow  of  the  gnomon  may 
juft  cover  the  jhadowdine ;  and  the  bead  then  playing 
freely  on  the  face  of  the  dial,  by  the  weight  of  the 
plummet,  will  (how  the  time  of  the  day  among  the 
hour-lines,  as  it  is  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

To,  find  the  time  of  fun-riling  and  fetting,  move  the 
thread  among  the  hour-lines,  until  it  either  covers  fome- 
one  of  them,  or  lies  parallel  betwixt  any  two;  and  then 
it  will  cut  the  time  of  fun-riling  among  the  forenoon 
hours  ;  and  of  fun  fetting  among  the  afternoon  hours, 
for  that  day  of  the  year  to  which  the  thread  is  fet  in 
the  fcale  of  months. 

'To  find  the  fun’s  declination,  ftretch  the  thread  from 
the  day  of  the  month  ever  the  angular  point  at  XII, 
and  it  will  cut  the  fun’s  declination,  as  it  is  north  or 
fouth,  for  that  day,  in  the  proper  fcale. 

To  find  on  what  days  the  fun  enters  the  figns:  when 
the  bead,  as  above  re&ified,  moves  along  any  of  the 
curve-lines  which  have  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  marked 
upon  them,  the  fun  enters  thofe  figns  on  the  days 
pointed  out  by  the  thread  in  the  fcale  of  months. 

The  conftruClion  of  this  dial  is  very  eafy,  efpecially 
if  the  reader  compares  it  all  along  with  fig.  1.  of  Plate 
CL  IX.  as  he  reads  tlie  following  explanation  of  that 
figure. 

Draw  the  occult  line  AB  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  Plate 
card,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  o’clock 
line  ECD  ;  then  upon  C,  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  v&’  I* 

CA ,  deferibe  the  femicircle  AEL ,  and  divide  it  into 
12  equal  parts  (beginning  at  A),  as  Ar ,  As,  Sec.  and 
from  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  the  hour  lines  r,  j-, 
t,  u,  vy  E,  nv,  and  x,  all  parallel  to  the  fix  o’clock  line 
EC.  If  each  part  of  the  femicircle  be  fubdivided  into . 
four  equal  parts,  they  will  give  the  half-hour  lines  and 
quarters,  as  in  fig.  2.  Draw  the  right-line  ASDo , 
making  the  angle  S  iB  equal  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place.  Upon  the  centre  A  deferibe  the  arch  RS T, 
and  fet  off  upon  it  the  arcs  SR  and  ST,  each  equal  to 
2  3  ~  degrees,  for  the  fun's  greateft  declination  ;  and 
divide  them  into  23-  equal  parts,  as  in  fig.  2.  Thro* 
the  interfe&ion  D  of  the  lines  ECD  and  A  Do,  draw 
the  right  line  FDG. at  right  angles  to  ADo.  Lay  a 
ruler  to  the  points  A  and  R,  and  draw  the  line  ARF 
through  2,3  i  degrees  of  fouth  declination  in  the  arc  • 

SR;  and  then  laying  the  ruler  to  the  points  A  and  T, 
draw  the  line  ATG  through  2.34-  degiees  of  north  de¬ 
clination  in  the  arc  ST :  fo  (hall  ,  the  lines  ARF  and 
ATG  cut  the  line  FDG  in  the  proper  lengths  for  the 
fcale  of  months.  Upon  the  centre  D,  with  the  radius 
DF,  deferibe  the  femicircle  FoG;  which  divide  into 
fix  equal  parts,  Fm,  mn,  no,  Sec .  and  from  thefe  points 
of  divifion  draw7  the  right  lines  mh,  1  v,  ph,  and  q!,  each 
parallel  to  oD .  Then  fetting  one  foot  of  the  com- 
extend  the  other  to  A,  and 
deicribcv 
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defcribe  the  arc  AZH  for" the  tropic  of  vy  :  with  the 
fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  G,  defcribe  the  arc 
AEO  for  the  tropic  of  2F>.  Next  fetting  one  foot  in 
the  point  h,  and  extending  the  other  to  A ,  defcribe  the 
arc  AC  I  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  %%  and  Q  ; 
and  with  the  fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  the  point 
/,  defcribe  the  arc  AN  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns 
TT  and  Cl.  Set  one  foot  in  the  point  i,  and  having 
extended  the  other  to  A ,  defcribe  the  arc  AK  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  figns  X  and  tVf  ;  and  with  the  fame 
extent,  fet  one  foot  in  h,  and  defcribe  the  arc  AMiot 
the  beginnings  of  the  figns  and  Then  fetting 

one  foot  in  the  point  I),  and  extending  the  other  to  A, 
defcribe  the  curve  AL  for  the  beginnings  of  and  fh ; 
and  the  figns  will  be  finiihed.  This  done,  lay  a  ruler 
from  the  point  A  over  the  fun’s  declination  in  the  arch 
RST;  and  where  the  ruler  cuts  the  line  FDG ,  make 
marks:  and  place  the  days  of  the  months  right  againft 
thefe  marks,  in  the  manner  fliown  by  fig.  2.  Laftly, 
draw  the  fhadow-line  P  parallel  to  the  occult  line 
AB ;  make  the  gnomon,  and  fet  the  hours  to  their 
refpe&ive  lines,  as  in  fig.  2.  and  the  dial  will  be  fi- 
niflied. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  dials  called  univerfal ,  be- 
caufe  they  ferve  for  all  latitudes.  One,  of  Mr  Pardic’s 
conflru&ion,  was  formerly  confidered  as  the  belt.  It 
confifls  of  three  principal  parts  ;  the  firft  whereof  is 
called  the  horizontal  plane  (A),  becaufe  in  pradlice  it 
mult  be  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In  this  plane  is  fixed 
an  upright  pin,  which  enters  into  the  edge  of  the  fe- 
cond  part  BD ,  called  the  meridional  plane  ;  which  is 
made  of  two  pieces,  the  loweft  whereof  ( B)  is  called 
the  quadrant ,  becaufe  it  contains  a  quarter  of  a  circle, 
divided  into  90  degrees ;  and  it  is  only  into  this  part, 
near  B ,  that  the  pin  enters.  The  other  piece  is  a  fe- 
micircle  (D)  adjufted  to  the  quadrant,  and  turning  in 
it  by  a  groove,  for  railing  or  deprefiing  the  diameter 
(EF)  of  the  femicircle,  which  diameter  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  injlrument .  The  third  piece  is  a  circle  ( G  ), 
divided  on  both  fides  into  24  equal  parts,  which  are  the 
hours.  This  circle  is  put  upon  the  ^meridional  plane  fo, 
that  the  axis  (EF)  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  circle, 
and  the  point  C  be  the  common  centre  of  the  circle, 
femicircle,  and  quadrant.  The  ftraight  edge  of  the 
femicircle  is  chamfered  on  both  fidts  to  a  (harp  edge, 
which  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  On  one 
fide  of  the  chamfered  part,  the  firft  fix  months  of  the 
year  are  laid  down,  according  to  the  fun’s  declination 
for  their  refpe&ive  days,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  laft 
fix  months.  And  againlt  the  days  on  which  the  fun 
enters  the  figns,  there  are  ftraight  lines  drawn  upon  the 
femicircle,  with  the  charadlers  of  the  figns  marked  up¬ 
on  them.  There  is  a  black  line  drawn  along  the  middle 
of  the  upright  edge  of  the  quadrant,  over  which  hangs 
a  thread  {H),  with  its  plummit  ( 1 ),  for  levelling  the 
inftrument.  N .  B.  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the 
20th  of  March,  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle  mull 
touch  both  the  centre  C  of  the  femicircle,  and  the  line 
of  tp  and  De ;  and  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  23d 
of  September,  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle  mull  touch 
that  centre  and  line. 

To  find  the  time  of  the  day  by  this  dial.  Having 
fet  it  on  a  level  place  in  fun-fhine,  and  adjulled  it  by 
the  levelling  ferews  k  and  /,  until  the  plumb-line  hangs 
over  the  back  line  upon  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and 
N"  ioc.  ‘5 
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parallel  to  the  faid  edge  ;  move  the  femicircle  in  the  Plat# 
quadrant,  until  the  line  of  'P  and  Da  (where  the  circle  LUX. 
touches)  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your  place  in  the 
quadrant :  then  turn  the  whole  meridional  plane  BE, 
with  its  circle  G,  upon  the  horizontal  plane  Si,  until 
the  edge  of  the  fiiadow  of  the  circle  falls  precifely  on 
the  day  of  the  month  in  the  femicircle  ;  and  then  the 
meridional  plane  will  be  due  north  and  fouth,  the  axis 
EF  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  will 
call  a  lhadow  upon  the  true  time  of  the  day  among  the 
hours  on  the  circle. 

N.  B .  As,  when  the  inftrument  is  thus  rectified,  the 
quadrant  and  femicircle  are  in  the  plane  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  fo  the  circle  is  then  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoc¬ 
tial.  Therefore,  as  the  fun  is  above  the  eqaiuodlial  in 
fummer  (in  northern  latitudes),  and  below  it  in  winter; 
the  axis  of  the  femicircle  will  call  a  lhadow  on  the 
hour  of  the  day,  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle, 
from  the  20th  of  March  till  the  23d  of  September; 
and  from  the  23d  of  September  to  the  20th  of  March 
the  hour  of  the  day  will  be  determined  by  the  fiiadow 
of  the  femicircle  upon  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle. 

In  the  former  cafe,  the  fhadow  of  the  . circle  falls  upon 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  the  1owtct  part  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  femicircle  ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  on  the 
upper  part. 

The  method  of  laying  down  the  months  and  figns  Fig.  3, 
upon  the  femicircle  is  as  follows.  Draw  the  right  line 
ACB  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  femicircle  ADB, 
and  crols  it  in  the  middle  at  right  angles  with  the  line 
ECD ,  equal  in  length  to  ADB ;  then  EC  will  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle  FCG,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  femicircle.  Upon  E ,  as  a  centra,  defcribe  the 
circle  FCG ,  on  which  fet  off  the  arcs  Ch  and  Ci ,  each 
equal  to  23^  degrees,  and  divide  them  accordingly  in¬ 
to  that  number  for  the  fun’s  declination.  Then  lay¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  a  ruler  over  the  centre  E,  and  alfo  over 
the  fun’s  declination  for  every  fifth  day  of  each  month 
(as  in  the  card- dial),  mark  the  points  on  the  diameter 
SlB  of  the  femicircle  from  a  to^,  which  are  cut  by  the 
ruler ;  and  there  place  the  days  of  the  months  accord- 
ingly,  anfirering  to  the  fun’s  declination.  This  done, 
fetting  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  C ,  and  extending 
the  other  to  a  or^,  defcribe  the  femicircle  a  b  edef g; 
which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divifion  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  CD,  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fines  (of  which  one  half  are  on  one  fide 
of  the  femicircle  and  the  other  half  on  the  other),  and 
fet  the  characters  of  the  fines  to  their  proper  lines,  as  in 
the  figure. 

A  univerfal  dial  of  a  very  ingenious  conftru&ion,  A  newonc 
has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr  G.  Wright  of  London,  by  Mr  G. 
The  hour-circle  or  arch  E,  and  latitude  arch  C ,  are  Wright, 
the  portions  of  two  meridian  circles;  one  fixed,  and  the 
other  moveable.  The  hour  or  dial  plate  SEN  at  top  ^ 
is  fixed  to  the  arch  C,  and  has  an  index  that  moves 
with  the  hour-circle  E  ;  therefore  the  conftrudlion  of 
this  dial  is  perfectly  limilar  to  the  conftruCtion  of  the 
meridians  and  hour-circle  upon  a  common  globe. 

The  peculiar  problems  to  be  performed  by  this  in¬ 
ftrument  are,  1.  To  find  the  latitude  of  any  place.  2.  The 
latitude  of  the  place  being  known,  to  find  the  time  by  the  fun 
and  Jlars.  3.  To  find  the  fun  orfiaPs  azimuth  and  alti¬ 
tude. 

Previous  to  ufe,  this  inftrument  fibomld  be  in  a  well- 
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Plate  tidjuRed  (late  £  to  perform  which,  you  try  the  kvels  of 

CLX.  t}ie  horizontal  plates  Aat  by  firft  turning  the  ferews 

%•  *«  BBBB  till  the  bubbles  of  air  on  the  glafs  tubes  of  the 
fount-levels  (levels  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other) 
which  are  central  or  in  the  middle,  and  remain  fo 
when  you  turn  the  upper  plate  A  half  round  its 
centre  ;  but  if  they  fhould  not  keep  fo,  there  are  final! 
ferews  at  the  end  of  each  level,  which  admit  of  being 
turned  one  Way  or  the  other  as  may  be  recjuiiite  till 
they  are  fo.  The  plates  A  a  being  thus  made  horizon¬ 
tal,  fet  the  latitude  arch  or  meridian  C  fleadily  between 
the  two-grooved  Tides  that  hold  it  (one  of  which  is  leen 
at  D ),  by  the  ferew  behind.  On  this  fide  D  is  divided 
the  nonius  or  vernier,  coirefponding  w  ith  the  divisions 
on  the  latitude  arch  C,  and  which  may  be  fubdivided 
into  5  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  even  lefs  if  required. 
The  latitude  arch  C  is  to  be  fo  placed  in  D,  that  the 
pole  M  may  be  in  a  vertical  pofftion;  which  is  done  by 
making  90°  on  the  arch  at  bottom  coincide  with  the 
o  of  the  nonius.  The  arch  is  then  fixed  by  the  tight¬ 
ening  ferew  at  the  back  of  Z>.  Hang  a  filken  plumb- 
line  on  the  hook  at  G  :  which  line  is  to  coincide  with  a 
mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  latitude  arch  at  //,  all  the 
while  you  move  the  upper  plate  A  round  its  centre. 
If  ft  does  not  fo,  there  are  four  ferews  to  regulate  this 
adjuftment,  two  of  which  pafs  through  the  bafe  / 
into  the  plats  A :  the  other  two  ferews  fallen  the  no¬ 
nius  piece  D  together;  which  when  unferewed  a  thread 
or  two,  the  nonius  piece  may  be  eafily  moved  to  the 
tight  or  left  of  90"  as  may  be  found  requifite. 

Prob.  1.  To  find  the  latitude  of  theplace .  Fallen  the  la¬ 
titude  and  hour  circles  together,  by  placing  the  pin  K 
into  the  holes;  Hide  the  nonius  piece  E  on  the  hour- 
circle  to  the  fun’s  declination  for  the  given  day :  the 
fun’s  declination  you  may  know  in  the  ephemeris  by 
White,  or  other  almanacs,  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  nonius  piece  E  mull  be  fet  on  that  portion  of  the 
hour-circle  marked  ND  or  SB,  according  as  the  fun 
has  north  or  fouth  declination.  About  20  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  noon,  obferve  the  fun’s 
fhadow  or  fpot  that  palfes  through  the  hole  at  the  axis 
0,  and  gently  move  the  latitude  arch  C  down  in  its 
groove  at  D  till  you  obferve  the  fpot  exadlly  fall  on 
the  crofs  line  on  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece  at  L ; 
and  by  the  falling  of  this  fpot,  fo  long  as  you  obferve 
the  fun  to  increafe  in  altitude,  you  deprefs  the  arch 
C :  but  at  the  inflant  of  its  flationary  appearance  the 
fpot  will  appear  to  go  no  lower;  then  fix  the  arch  by 
the  ferew  at  the  back  of  D,  and  the  degrees  thereby 
cut  by  the  nonius  on  the  areh  w  ill  be  the  latitude  of 
the  place  required  :  if  great  exaftnefs  is  wanted,  allow¬ 
ance  fhould  be  made  for  the  refra&ionbf  the  atrnofphere, 
taken  from  fome  nautical  or  aflronomical  treatife. 

"Prob.  2.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being  given,  to  find  the 
• time  by  the  fun  or  jlars .  From  an  ephemeris  as  before, 
you  find  the  fun’s  declination  for  the  day  north  or 
Fouth,  and  fet  the  nonius  piece  E  on  the  arch  accord¬ 
ingly.  Set  the  latitude  aich  C ,  by  the  nonius  at  D, 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  place  the  magnifying 
glafs  at  M,  by  which  you  will  very  correftly  fet^the 
index  carrying  a  nonius  to  the  upper  XII  at  S.  Take 
out  the  pin  K ,  flackcn  the  horizontal  ferew  N,  and 
gently  move,  either  to  the  right  or  left  as  you  fee  ne- 
ccffary,  the  hour-circle  E ,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  o- 
ther  hand  moving  the  horizontal  plate  A  round  its  axis 
Yon.  V.  Part  IL 
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to  the  right  and  left,  till  the  latitude-arch  C  falls 
into  the  meridian  ;  which  you  will  know  by  the  fun’s 
fpot  falling  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece, 
or  where  the  lines  interfed  each  other.  The  time 
may  be  now  read  off  exa&ly  to  a  minute  by  the  no¬ 
nius  on  the  dial-plate  at  top,  and  which  will  be  the 
time  required.  The  horizontal  line  drawn  on  the  no¬ 
nius  piece  L ,  not  feen  in  the  figure,  being  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  declination  or  path  that  the  fun-dial  makes,  it 
therefore  can  fall  on  the  centre  of  that  line  at  110 
other  time  but  when  the  latitude  arch  C  is  in  the 
meridian  or  due  north  and  fouth.  Hence  the  hour- 
circle,  on  moving  round  with  the  p^le,  muff  give  the 
true  time  on  the  dial-plate  at  top.  There  is  a  hole  to 
the  right,  and  crofs  hairs  to  the  left,  of  the  centre  axis 
hole  0 ,  where  the  fun’s  rays  palfes  through;  whence 
the  fun’s  fhadow  or  fpot  will  alfo  appear  on  the  right 
aud  left  of  the  centre  un  the  nonius  piece  L ,  the 
holes  of  which  are  occaiionally  ufed  as  fights  to  ob¬ 
ferve  through.  If  the  fun’s  rays  are  too  weak  for  a  fha- 
dow,  a  dark  glafs  to  fkreen  the  eye  is  occaiionally 
placed  over  the  hole.  The  moll  proper  time  to  find  a 
true  meridian  is  three  or  four  hours  before  or  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  take  the  difference  of  the  fun’s  declination 
from  noon  at  the  time  you  obferve.  If  it  be  the 
morning,  the  difference  is  that  and  the  preceding  day* 
if  afternoon,  that  and  the  following  day:  and  the  me¬ 
ridian  being  once  found  exa&,  the  hour-circle  E  is  to 
be  brought  into  this  meridian,  a  fixed  place  made  for 
the  dial,  and  an  objeft  to  obferve  by  it  alfo  fixed  for  it 
at  a  great  diftance.  The  fights  L  0  muff  at  all  times 
be  directed  againil  this  fixed  objedl,  to  place  the  dial 
truly  in  the  meridian,  proper  for  obferving  the  planets, 
moon,  or  biightffars  by  night. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  fun's  azimuth  and  altitude .  The 
latitude-arch  C  being  in  the  meridian,  bring  the  pole 
M  into  the  zenith,  by  fetting  the  latitudc-arch  to  90°. 

Fallen  the  hour-circle  E  in  the  meridian,  by  putting  in 
the  pin  K  ;  fix  the  horizontal  plates  by  the  ferew 
iV;  and  fet  the  index  of  the  dial-plate  to  XII.  which 
is  the  fouth  point :  Now  take  out  the  pin  K ,  and  gen¬ 
tly  move  the  hour-circle  E  ;  leaving  the  latitude  arch 
fixed,  till  the  fun’s  rays  or  fpot  palling  through  the 
centre-hole  in  the  axis  0  fall  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
hour-circle  E ,  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  azimuth  in 
time  may  be  then  read  off  on  the  dial-plate  at  top  by 
the  magnifying  glafs.  This  time  may  be  converted 
into  degrees,  by  allowing  at  the  rate  of  1 5  for  every 
hour.  By  Hiding  the  nonius  piece  E,  fo  that  the 
fpot  fiiall  fall  on  the  crofs  line  thereon,  the  altitude 
may  be  taken  at  the  fame  time  if  it  does  not  exceed 
45  degrees.  Or  the  altitude  may  be  taken  more  uni- 
verfaliy,  by  fixing  the  nonius  piece  E  to  the  o  on  the 
divifions,  and  Hiding  down  the  latitude  arch  in  fuch  a 
manner  in  the  groove  at  D ,  till  the  fpot  falls  exadlly 
on  the  centre  of  the  nonius  E.  The  degrees  and  mi¬ 
nutes  then  fhovvn  by  the  nonius  at  D ,  taken  from  90  , 
will  be  the  altitude  required.  By  looking  through  the 
fight  holes  L,  0 ,  the  altitude  of  the  moon,  planets,  and 
ftars,  may  be  eafily  taken.  Upon  this  principle  it  is 
fomewhat  adapted  for  levelling  alfo  :  lowering  the 

nonius  piece  E ,  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  may  be  had; 
and  by  railing  it  higher,  equal  depreffions. 

More  completely  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  good 
theodolite,  of  levelling,  and  the  performance  of  pro- 
5  H  blems 
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blems  in  praftical  aftronomy,  trigoaometry,  & c.  Mr 
W.  Jones  of  Holbom  divides  the  horizontal  plate  D 
into  ^  68°,  and  an  oppofite  nonius  on  the  upper  plate  A , 
fubdividing  the  degrees  into  5  or  more  minutes.  A 
telefcope  and  fpirit-level  applies  on  the  latitude  arch 
at  H  G  by  two  ferews,  making  the  latitude  arch  a  ver¬ 
tical  arch  ;  and  the  w  hole  is  adapted  to  triangular  ftafTs 
with  parallel  plates,  finhlar  to  thofe  ufed  with  the  bell 
theodolites. 

A  dial  more  univcrfal  for  the  performance  of  pro¬ 
blems  than  the  above,  though  in  fome  particulars 
not  fo  convenient  and  accurate,  is  made  by  Mr  Jones 
and  other  iiiftrument-makers  in  London.  It  con- 
fifls  of  the  comnlon  equatorial  circles  reduced  to  a 
portable  fize,  and  inftead  of  a  telefcope  carries  a 
plain  fight.  Its  principal  parts  confill  of  the  fight-piece 
0  P ,  moveable  over  the  declination’s  femicircle  /).  It 
lias  a  nonius  to  t1ae  fem! circle.  A  dark  glafs  to 
fkreen  the  eye  applies  occafionally  over  either  of  the 
holes  at  0  :  thefe  holes  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  piece 
are  interfered  by  crofs  lines,  as  feen  in  the  figure  be¬ 
low  ;  and  to  the  fight  P  two  pieces  are  fcrewed,  the 
lower  having  a  fmall  hole  for  the  fun’s  rays  or  fhadow, 
and  the  upper  two  crols  hairs  or  wires. 

The  declination  circle  or  arch  D  is  divided  into  twro, 
90°  each ;  and  is  fixed  perpendicularly  on  a  circle  with 
a  chamfered  edge,  containing  a  nonius  divifioii  that  fub- 
divides  into  fingle  minutes  the  under  equatorial  circle 
MN. ,  which  in  all  cafes  reprefents  the  equator,  and  is 
divided  into  twice  1  2  hours,  and  each  hour  into  five 
minutes.  At  right  angles  below  this  equatorial  circle 
is  fixed  the  femicircle  of  altitude  AB,  divided  into  two 
quadrants  of  oo°  each.  This  arch  ferves  principally  to 
meafure  angnes  of  altitude  and  depreftion  ;  and  it 
moves  centrally  on  an  upright  pillar  fixed  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  circle  EF.  This  circle  EF is  divided  into  four 
quadrants  of  90°each,  and  againft  it  there  is  fixed  a  fmall 
nonius  plate  at  N.  The  horizontal  circle  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  round  its  centre  or  axis  ;  and  two  fpirit  levels  LL 
are  fixed  on  it  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  great  variety  of 
atlronomical  and  trigonometrical  problems  that  may 
be  folved  by  this  general  inftrument,  as  deferibed  in 
Jones’s  Injlruwental  Dialing.  One  example  connected 
with  our  prefent  purpofe  may  here  fufiice,  viz.  To 


find  the  time  when  the  latitude  is  given.  Snppofing  the 


inftrument  to  be  well  adjufted  by  the  directions  here¬ 
after  given.  The  meridian  of  the  plaee  fhould  be  firft 
obtained  to  place  the  inftrument  in,  which  is  fettled 
by  a  diftant  mark,  or  particular  cavities  to  receive  the* 
ferews  at  I G  H,  made  in  the  bafe  it  (lands  on.  The 
meridian  is  beft  found  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun. 
Jn  order  to  take  thefe,  you  fet  the  middle  mark  of 
the  nonius  on  the  declination  arch  D  at  o,  and  fix  it 
by  the  ferew  behind;  then  fet  the  horary  or  hour  circle 
to  XII.  The  circle  EF  being  next  made  horizontal,  you 
diredl  the  fights  to  the  fun,  by  moving  the  horizontal 
circle  EF  and  altitude  femieircle  AB\  the  degrees  and 
minutes  marked  by  the  nonius  on  the  latter  will  be  the  al¬ 
titude  required.  To  take  equal  altitudes,  you  obferve  the 
fun’s  altitude  in  the  morning  two  or  three  hours  before 
noon  by  the  femicircle  AB :  leave  the  inftrument  in  the 
fame  lituation  perfeCHy  unaltered  till  the  afternoon, 
when  by  moving  the  horizontal  circle  EF,  only  find 
the  direction  of  the  light  or  the  funVfpot  to  be  juft 
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the  fame,  which  will  be  an  equal  altitude  with  the 
morning.  The  place  of  the  horizontal  circle  EF 


againft  the  nonius  at  each  time  of  obfervation  is  to  be 
carefully  noted ;  and  the  middle  degree  or  part  between 
each  will  be  the  place  where  the  femicircle  AB,  and 
fight  OP,  will  ftand  or  coincide  with,  when  direded 
to  the  fouth  or  north,  according  to  the  fun’s  fituatiou 
north  or  fouth  at  noon  at  the  place  of  obfervation. 
Set  the  index  or  fight-piece  OP  very  accurately  to 
this  middle  point,  by  direCling  the  light  to  fome  di¬ 
ftant  objeCl;  or  againft  it,  let  one  be  placed  up  :  this 
objeCl  will  be  the  meridian  mark,  and  will  always 
ferve  at  any  future  time.  To  find  the  time,  the  me¬ 
ridian  being  thus  previoufiy  known  by  equal  altitudes 
of  the  fun  (or  ftar),  and  determined  by  the  meridian 
mark  made  at  a  diftance,  or  by  the  cavities  in  the  bafe 
to  fet  the  ferew  in  :  Place  the  equatorial  accordingly, 
and  level  the  horizontal  circle  EF  by  the  fpirit-levels 
thereon.  Set  the  femicircle  AB  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  the  index  of  the  fights  OP  to  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  found  by  the  ephemeris,  as  before  di- 
redled.  Turn  the  femicircle  D  till  the  fight-holes  are 
accurately  directed  to  the  fun,  when  the  nonius  on  the 
hour  circle  MN  will  fliow  the  time.  It  may  eafiiv  be 
known  when  the  fun’s  rays  are  diredl  through,  by  the 
fpot  falling  on  the  lower  interfedlors  of  the  marks 
acrofs  the  hole  at  0.  See  the  figure  &'  adjoining. 

The  adjuftments  of  this  equatorial  dial  are  to  be 
made  from  the  following  trials.  1 ft.  To  adjuft  the 
levels  LL  on  EF:  Place  the  o  of  any  of  the  divi- 
fions  on  EF  to  the  middle  mark  or  ftroke  on  the 
nonius  at  N;  bring  the  air-bubbles  in  the  levels  in  the 
centres  of  each  cafe,  by  turning  the  feveral  ferews 
at  IGH :  this  being  exadily  done,  turn  the  circle  EF 
two  90°  or  half  round  :  if  the  bubble  of  air  then  re¬ 
mains  in  the  centre,  they  are  right,  and  properly  ad~ 
j lifted  for  life  ;  but  if  they  are  not,  you  make  them  fo 
by  turning  the  neceftary  ferews  placed  for  that  purpofe 
at  the  ends  of  the  level-cafes  by  means  of  a  turn  ferew, 
until  you  bring  them  to  that  fixed  pofition,  that  they 
will  return  when  the  plate  EF  is  turned  half  round. 

2 dly,  To  adjuft  the  line  of  fight  OP :  Set  the  no¬ 
nius  to  o  on  the  declination  arch  D,  the  nonius  on  the 
hour-circle  to  VI,  and  the  nonius  on  the  femicircle 
AB  to  90°.  Diredl  to  fome  part  of  the  horizon  -where 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  fixed  objects.  Level  the 
horizontal  circle  EF  by  the  levels  I/L,  and  obferve 
any  objedl  that  may  appear  on  the  centre  of  the  crois 
wires.  Reverfe  the  femic  ircle  AB,  viz.  fo  that  the 
oppofite  90°  of  it  be  applied  to  the  nonius,  obferving 
particularly  that  the  other  nonii  preferve  their  ii- 
tuation.  If  then  the  remote  object  formerly  viewed 
ftill  continues  in  the  centre  of  the  crofs  wires,  the 
line  of  light  OP  is  truly  adjufted  ;  but  if  not,  unferew 
the  two  ferews  of  the  frame  carrying  the  crofs  wires* 
and  move  the  frame  till  the  interfediion  appears  againft 
another  or  new  objedt,  which  is  half  way  between  the 
firft  and  that  which  the  wares  were  againft  on  the  re- 
verfion.  Return  the  femicircle  AB  to  its  former  po¬ 
fition:  when,  if  the  interfedlion  of  the  wares  be  found 
to  be  againft  the  half  \vay-obje£l,  or  that  to  which  they 
were  laft  divided,  the  line  of  fight  is  adjufted  ;  if  not, 
the  operation  of  obferving  the  interval  of  the  twTo  Ob- 
jedls,  and  applying  halfway,  muft  be  repeated. 

It  is  neceftary  to  obferve,  that  one  of  the  wires 
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(hould  be  in  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle,  and  the  inftrument  till  the  two  rings  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  wire  at  right  angles  ;  the  frame  containing 
the  wires  is  made  to  ftiift  for  that  purpofe. 

The  hole  at  P  which  forms  the  fun’s  fpot  is  alfo  to 
be  adjufted  by  dire&ing  the  fight  to  the  fun,  that  the 
centre  of  the  fhadow  of  the  crofs  hairs  may  fall  ex 
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adly  on  the  upper  hole :  the  lower  frame  with  the 
hole  is  then  to  be  moved  till  the  fpot  falls  exactly  on 
the  lower  fight-hole. 

Laflly,  it  is  generally  neceftary  to  find  the  correc¬ 
tion  always  to  be  applied  to  the  obfervations  by  the 
femicircle  of  altitude  AB .  Set  the  nonius  to  o  on 
the  declination  arch  D,  and  the  nonius  to  XII  on  the 
equator  or  hour-circle:  Turn  the  light  to  any  fixed  and 
diftinCl  object,  by  moving  the  arch  AB  and  circle  EF 
only  :  Note  the  degree  and  minute  of  the  angle  of  al¬ 
titude  or  deprefiion  :  Reverfe  the  declination  femi¬ 
circle  by  placing  the  nonius  on  the  hour-circle  to  the 
oppofite  XII  :  Dired  the  fight  to  the  fame  object 
again  as  before.  If  the  altitude  or  deprefiion  now.  gi¬ 
ven  be  the  fame  as  wasobferved  in  the  former  pofition, 
no  corredion  is  wanted  ;  but  if  not  the  fame,  half 
the  difference  of  the  two  angles  is  the  correction  to.be 
added  to  all  obfervations  or  rectifications  made  with 
that  quadrant  by  which  the  leafl  angle  was  taken,  or 
to  be  fubtraded  from  all  obfervations  made  with  the 
other  quadrant.  Thefe  feveral  adjuftments  are  abfo- 
lutely  ueceflary  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  ; 
and  when  once  well  done,  will  keep  fo,  with  care,  a 
confiderable  time. 

The  Univerfal  or  AJlronomlcal  EquinoEftal  Ring-Dial, 
is  an  inftrument  of  an  old  conftrudion,  that  alfo  ferves 
3*  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  latitude  of  the  earth 
(fee  fig.  3.).  It  confifts  of  two  fiat  lings  or  circles, 
ufually  from  4  to  1  2  inches  diameter,  and  of  a  moderate 
thicknefs  ;  the  outward  ring  A  E  reprefenting  the 
meridian  of  the  place  it  is  ufed  at,  contains  two  di- 
vifions  of  90°  each  oppofite  to  one  another,  ferving 
to  let  the  Hiding  piece  H,  and  ring  G  (by  which  the 
dial  is  ufually  fufpended),  be  placed  on  one  fide  from 
the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  on  the  other  fide 
to  the  fouth,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  inner  ring  B  reprefents  the  equator,  and  turns  dia¬ 
metrically  within  thh  outer  by  means  of  two  pivots 
inferted  in  each  end  of  the  ring  at  the  hours  XII. 

Acrofs  the  two  circles  is  ferewed  to  the  meridian  a 
thin  pierced  plate  or  bridge,  with  a  curfor  C ,  that 
Hides  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge  :  this  curfor  has 
a  fmall  hole  for  the  fun  to  fhine  through.  The  middle 
of  this  bridge  is  conceived  as  the  axis  of  the  world, 
and  its  extremities  as  the  poles  :  on  the  one  fide 
are  delineated  the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  fome- 
times  oppofite  the  degrees  of  the  fun’s  declination  ; 
and  on  tire  other  fide  the  days  of  the  month  through¬ 
out  the  year.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  outer  ring  A 
are  the  divifions  of  oo°,  or  a  quadrant  of  altitude : 
It  ferves,  by  the  placing  of  a  common  pin  P  in  the 
holeh  (fee  fig.  4.),  to  take  the  fun’s  altitude  or  height, 
and  from  which  the  latitude  of  the  place  may  eafily  be 
found. 

Ufe  of  the  dial  Place  the  line  a  in  the  middle  of 
the  Hiding  piece  H  over  the  degree  of  latitude  of  the 
place.  Suppofe,  for  example,  5 1^  for  London  5  put 
the  line  which  erodes  the  hole  of  the  curfor  C  to  the 
day  of  the  month  or  the  degree  of  the  fign.  Open 


each  other,  and  fufpend  it  by  the  ring  G  ;  that  the 
axis  of  the  dial  reprefented  by  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  north  pole 
to  the  north,  and  vice  verfa .  Then  turn  the  flat  fide 
of  the  bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  his  rays  paffing 
through  the  fmall  hole  in  the  curfor  may  fall  exadly 
in  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  concave  fur- 
face  of  the  inner  ring  or  hour-circle,  the  bright  fpot 
by  wrhich  fhows  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  faid  con¬ 
cave  furface  of  the  dial.  Note ,  The  hour  XII  cannot 
be  ftiown  by  this  dial,  becaufe  the  outer  ring  being 
then  in  the  plane  of'  the  meridian,  excludes  the  fun’s 
rays  from  the  inner ;  nor  can  this  dial  {how  the  hour 
when  the  fun  is  in  the  equinodial,  becaufe  his  rays 
then  falling  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle  or 
equinodial,  are  excluded  by  it. 

Fo  take  the  altitude  of  the  fun  by  this  dial,  and  with 
the  declination  thereby  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  place. : 
Place  a  common  pin  p  in  the  hole  h  projecting  in 
the  lide  of  the  meridian  where  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
is  :  then  bring  the  centre  mark  of  the  Hiding  piece  H 
to  the  o  or  middle  of  the  two  divifions  of  latitude  011 
the  other  fide,  and  turn  the  pin  towards  the  fun  till  it 
cuts  a  fhadow  over  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  alti¬ 
tude  ;  then  what  degree  the  fliadow  cuts  is  the  altitude. 
Thus,  in  fig.  4.  the  fliadow  hg  appears  to  cut  35°,  the 
altitude  of  the  fun. 

The  fun’s  declination  is  found  by  moving  the  curfor 
in  the  Hiding  piece  till  the  mark  acrofs  the  hole  {lands 
juft  againft  the  day  of  the  month  ;  then,  by. turning 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge,  the  mark  will  Hand 
againft  the  fun’s  declination. 

In  order  to  find  the  latitude  of  the  place,  obferve 
that  the  latitude  and  declination  b^  the  fame,  viz. 
both  north  or  fouth  ;  fubtrad  the  declination  from 
the  meridian  or  greateft  daily  altitude  of  the  fun,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude ; 


which  fubtraded  from  90°, 
ample : 


leaves  the  latitude.  .Ex,- 


The  meridian  altitude  may  be 
The  fun’s  declination  for  the  day 

Complement  of  latitude 


Deg. 

57 

l9 


4S 

18 


90 


795 

Plate 

CLX, 


38  3° 


The  latitude  -  -  -  51  3° 

But  if  the  latitude  and  declination  be  contrary,  add 
them  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  complement 
of  the  latitude.  This  dial  is  fometimes  mounted 
on  a  Hand,  with  a  compafs,  two  fpirit-levels,  and  ad- 
julling  ferews,  See.  Sec.  (fee  fig. ,5.),  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  ufeful  and  convenient  for  finding  the 
fun’s  azimuth,  altitudes,  variation  of  the  needle,  de¬ 
clinations  of  planes,  &c.  & c.  .  .  2J 

A11  Univerfal  Dial  on  a  plain  crofs ,  is  deferibed  by  Univerfal 
Mr  Fergufou.  It  is  moveable  on  a  joint  C,  for  ele-  crofs-dial. 
vating  it  to  any  given  latitude  011  the  quadrant  C  0  90,  Pig*  6,7,8. 
as  it  Hands  upon  the  horizontal  board  A .  The  arms 
of  the  crofs  Hand  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  part ; 
and  the  top  of  it,  from  a  to  n ,  is  of  equal  length  with 
either  of  the  arms  n  e  or  m  k .  See  fig.  6. 

This  dial  is  r  edified  by  fetting  the  middle  line  t  u  to 
5  H  2  the 
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the  latitude  of  the  place  on  the  quadrant,  the  board 
CLX.  y/  level,  and  the  point  N  northward  by  the  needle  ; 
thus,  the  plane  of  the  crofs  will  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  Then,  from  III  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  VI,  the  upper  edge  k  I  of  the  arm  to 
will  call  a  fhadow  on  the  time  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
of  the  arm  c  m  ;  from  VI  till  IX,  the  lower  edge  i  of 
the  arm  1  0  will  cad  a  fhadow  on  the  hours  on  the  fide 
on.  From  IX  in  the  morning  to  XII  at  noon,  the 
edge  crb  of  the  top  part  an  will  call  a  fhadow  on  the 
hours  on  the  arm  nef\  from  XII  to  III  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  edge  c  d  of  the  top  part  will  call  a  fhadow 
on  the  hours  on  the  arm  him  ;  from  III  to  VI  in  the 
evening,  the  edge  gh  will  caft  a  fhadow  on  the  hours 
on  the  part  p  q  ;  and  from  VI  till  IX,  the  fhadow  of 
the  edge  ef  will  fhow  the  time  011  the  top  part  a  n. 
The  breadth  of  each  part,  a  h,  ef,!kc.  nmft  be  fo 
great,  as  never  to  let  the  fhadow  fall  quite  without  the 
part  or  arm  on  which  the  hours  are  marked,  when  the 
fun  is  at  his  greatefl  declination  from  the  equator. 

To  determine  the  breadth  of  the  fides  of  the  arms 
which  contain  the  hours,  fo  as  to  be  in  juft  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  length  ;  make  an  angle  ABC  (fig.  7.)  of 
23d  degrees,  which  is  equal  to  the  fun’s  greateft  de¬ 
clination  ;  and  fuppofe  the  length  of  each  arm,  from 
the  fide  of  the  long  middle  part,  and  alfo  the  length 
of  the  top  part  above  the  arms,  to  be  equal  to  B  iL 
Then,  as  the  edges  of  the  fhadow,  from  each  of  the 
arms,  will  be  parallel  to  Be,  making  an  angle  of  234- 
degrees  with  the  fide  B  d  of  the  arm,  when  the  fun’s 
declination  is  234-0  ;  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  length  of 
the  arm  be  B  d ,  the  leaft  breadth  that  It  can  have,  to 
keep  the  edge  B  e  of  the  fhadow  B  eg  d  from  goingoff 
the  fide  of  the  arm  de  before  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
it  ed,  mult  be  equal  to  e  d  or  dB.  But  in  order  to 
keep  the  fhadow  within  the  quarter  divifions  of  the 
hours,  when  it  comes  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the 
breadth  of  it  fhould  be  ftill  greater,  fo  as  to  be  almoft 
doubled,  on  account  of  the  diftance  between  the  tips 
of  the  arms. 

The  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  arms,  by  laying 
down  the  crofs  abed  (fig.  8.)  on  a  fheet  of  paper; 
and  with  a  black-lead  pencil  held  clofe  to  it,  drawing 
its  fhape  and  fize  011  the  paper.  Then  take  the  length 
a  e  in  the  compares,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  corner 
a ,  deferibe  with  the  other  the  quadrant  e f  Divide 
this  arc  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divifion  draw  light  lines  ag ,  ah ,  &c.  continuing 
three  of  them  to  the  arm  c  e,  which  are  all  that  can 
fall  upon  it ;  and  they  will  meet  the  arm  in  thofe  points 
through  which  the  lines  that  divide  the  hours  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  6.  are  to  be  drawn  right  acrofs 
it.  Divide  each  arm,  for  the  three  hours  contained  in 
it,  in  the  fame  manner';  and  fet  the  hours  to  their  pro¬ 
per  places,  on  the  fides  of  the  arms,  as  they  are  mark¬ 
ed  in  fig.  33.  Each  of  the  hour  fpaces  fhould  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  for  the  half  hours  and 
quarters,  in  the  quadrant^;  and  right  lines  fhould 
be  drawn  through  thefe  divifion- marks  in  the  quadrant, 
to  the  arms  of  the  crofs,  in  order  to  determine  the 
places  thereon  where  the  fubdivifions  of  the  hours 
mull  be  marked. 

This  is  a  very  fimple  kind  of  univerfa!  dial ;  it  is 
eafily  made  and  has  a  pretty,  uncommon  appearance 
in  a  garden. 


LING. 

Fig.  9.  is  called  a  Univerfa!  Mechanical  Dial,  as  Plate 
by  its  equinoctial  circle  an  eafy  method  is  had 
of  deferibing  a  dial  on  any  kind  of  plane.  For  ex- 
ample:  Suppofe  a  dial  is  required  on  an  horizontal  thod  of** 
plane.  If  the  plane  be  immoveable,  as  ABCE,  find  drawing  a 
a  meridian  line  as  GF;  or  if  moveable,  aflume  the  me-  dial  by  The 
ridian  at  pieafure :  then  by  means  of  the  triangle  un^vfr^a) 
EKF,  whofe  bafe  is  applied  oh  the  meridian  line, 
raife  the  tquino&iul  dial  H  till  the  index  GI  becomes  Pig.  ^ 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  (which  is  fo,  if  the 
angle  KEF  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole),  and- 
the  12  o’clock  line  on  the  dial  hang  over  the  meridian 
line  of  the  plane  or  the  bafe  of  the  triangle.  If  then,, 
in  the  night-time  or  a  darkened  place,  a  lighted  candle 
be  fuccefiively  applied  to  the  axis  GI,  fo  as  the  fha¬ 
dow  of  the  index  or  ftyle  GI  fall  upon  one  hour-line- 
after  another,  the  fame  fhadow  will  mark  out  the 
feveral  hour-lines  on  the  plane  ABCE.  Noting 
the  points  therefore  on  the  fhadow,  draw  lines 
through  them  to  G  ;  then  an  index  being  fixed  on. 

G,  according  to  the  angle  IGF ,  its  fhadow  will, 
point  out  the  feveral  hours  by  the  light  of  the  fun.. 

If  a  dial  were  required  on  a  vertical  plane,  having 
raifed  the  equino&ial  circle  as  directed,,  pufh  forward, 
the  index  GI  till  the  tip  thereof  I  touch  the  plane.. 

If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  fhould  be  found  on  the  fame  ;  and  the 
angle  of  the  triange  KEF  fhould  he  made  equal 
thereto. 

Mr  Fergufon  deferibes  a  method  of  making  three  Dials  on 
dials  on  three  different  planes ,  fo  that  they  may  all flow  the  three  planes 
time  of  the  day  by  one  gnomon.  On  the  flat  board  ABC  by  one  guo- 
deferibe  an  horizontal  dial,  with  its  gnomon  FGII,  ni.on* 
the  edge  of  the  fhadow  of  which  fhows  the  time  of  l0* 
the  day.  To  this  horizontal  board  join  the  upright 
board  EEC,  touching  the  edge  GH  of  the  gnomon 
then  making  the  top  of  the  gnomon  at  G  the  centre 
of  the  vertical  fouth  dial,  deferibe  it  on  the  board 
EEC.  Befides,  on  a  circular  plate  IK  deferibe  an 
equinoctial  dial,  and,  by  a  flit  c  d  in  the  XII  o’clock 
line  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  put  it  on  the  gno¬ 
mon  E  G  as  far  as  the  flit  will  admit.  The  fame  gnomon 
will  fhow  the  fame  hour  on  each  of  thefe  dials. 

An  Univerfa!  Dial ,  flowing  the  hours  of  the  day  by  a  pjat<k 
ter  reflrial  globe,  and  by  the  fhadows  of  feveral  gnomons ,  at  GLIX. 
the  fame  time:  together  with  all  the  places  of  the  earth  Fig  10, 
which  are  then  enlightened  by  the  fun  ;  and  thofe  to  which 
the  fun  is  then  rifing ,  or  on  the  meridian,  or  fetting .  This 
dial  is  made  of  a  thick  fquare  piece  of  wood,. or  hollow 
metal.  The  fides  are  cut  into  femicircnlar  hollows,  in 
which  the  hours  are  placed ;  the  flile  of  each  hollow 
coming  out  from  the  bottom  thereof,  as  far  as  the  ends 
of  the  hollows  projeCt.  The  corners  are  cut  out  into 
angles,  in  the  infides  of  which  the  hours  are  alfo 
marked  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  end  of  each  fide  of  the 
angle  ferves  as  a  ftile  for  calling  a  fhadow  on  the  hours 
marked  on  the  other  fide. 

In  the  middle  of  the  uppermoft  fide,  or  plane, 
there  is  an  equinoClial  diaL;  in  the  centre  whereof  an 
upright  wire  is  fixed,  for  calling  a  fhadow  on  the  hours 
of  that  dial,  and  fupporting  a  fmall  terreftrial  globe  on 
its  top. 

The  whole  dial  Hands  on  a  pillar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
round  horizontal  board,  in  which  there  is  a  compafs 
and  magnetic  needle,  fer  placing  the  meridian  ftile  to- 
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ward  the  fouth.  The  pillar  has  a  joint  with  a  quadrant 
upon  it,  divided  into  90  degrees  (fuppofed  to  be  lnd 
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from  fight  under  the  dial  in  the  figure)  for  fettmgit  to 
the  latitude  of  any  given  place. 

The  equator  of  the  globe  is  divided  into  24  equal 
parts,  and  the  hours  are  laid  down  upon  it  at  thefe  parts. 
The  time  of  the  day  may  be  known  by  thefe  hours, 
when  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  globe. 

To  rectify  and  life  this  dial,  fet  it  on  a  level  table,  or 
foie  of  a  window,  where  the  fun  fhines,  placing  the 
meridian  ftile  due  fouth,  by  means  of  the  needle  ;  which 
will  be,  when  the  needle  points  as  far  from  the  north 
fleur-de-lis  toward  the  weft,  as  it  .declines  weft  ward,  at 
your  place.  Then  bend  the  pillar  in  the  joint,  till  the 
black  line  on  the  pillar  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place  in  the  quadrant. 

The  machine  being  thus  rectified,  the  plane  of  its 
dial  part  will  be  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  wire  or  axis 
that  fupports  the  globe  will  be  parallel  to  the  earth  s 
axis,  and  the  north  pole  of  the  globe  will  point  toward 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  fame  hour  will  then  he  fhown  in  feveral  of  the 
hollows,  by  the  ends  of  the  (hadows  of  their  refpe&ive 
ftiles  :  the- axis  of  the  globe  will  call  a  fhadow  on  the 
fame  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  equinoclial  dial,  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  is  placed,  from  the  20th  of  March  to 
the  23d  of  September;  and,  if  the  meridian  of  your 
place  on  the  globe  be  fet  even  with  the  meridian  ftile, 
all  the  parts  of  the  globe  that  the  fun  fhines  upon,  will 
anfwer  to  thofe  places  of  the  real  earth  which  are  then 
enlightened  by  the  fun.  The  places  where  the  fhade 
is  juft  coming  upon  the  globe,  anfwer  to  all  thofe  places 
of  the  earth  to  which  the  fun  is  then  fetting  ;  as  the 
places  where  it  is  going  off,  and  the  light  coming  on, 
anfwer  to  all  the  places  of  the  earth  where  the  fun  is 
then  riling.  And  laftly,  if  the  hour  of  VI  be  marked 
on  the  equator  in  the  meridian  of  your  place  (as  it  is 
marked  on  the  meridian  of  London  in  the  figure)  the 
divfion  of  the  light  and  (hade  on  the  globe  will  (how 
the  time  of  the  day. 

The  northern  ftile  of  the  dial  (oppofite  to  the 
fouthern  or  meridian  one)  is  hid  from  the  fight  in  the 
figure,  by  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  hours  in  the 
hollow  to  which  that  ftile  belongs,  are  alfo  fuppofed 
to  be  hid  by  the  oblique  view  of  the  figure  :  but  they 
are  the  fame  as  the  hours  in  the  front-hollow.  Thofe 
alfo  in  the  right  and  left  hand  femicircular  hollows  are 
moUly  hid  from  fight  ;  and  fo  alfo  are  all  thofe  on  the 
s  fides  next  the  eye  of  the  four  acute  angles. 

The  conftru&ion  of  this  dial  is  as  follows  : 

On  a  thick  fquare  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  draw  the 
‘  lines  a  c  and  b  d ,  as  far  from  each  other  as  you  intend 
for  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftile  abed;  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  draw  the  like  thicknefs  of  the  other  three 
ftiles,  efg  h,  iklm,  and  nopg,  all  ftanding  outright  as 
from  the  centre. 

With  any  convenient  opening  of  the  compaffes,  as 
a  A,  ( fo  as  to  leave  proper  ftrength  of  ftuff  when  K I  is 
equal  to  a  A)  ■>  fet  one  foot  in  a ,  as  a  centre,  and  with 
the  other  foot  deferibe  the  quadrantal  arc  A c. .  Then, 
without  altering  the  compaffes,  fet  one  foot  in  b  as  a 
centre,  and  with  the  other  foot  deferibe  the  quadrant 
d  B.  All  the  other  quadrants  in  the  figure  muff  be 
differ  ibed  in  the  fame  maimer,  and  with  the  fame  open- 


their  centres  e  fik>  and 
n  0;  and  each  quadrant  divided  mto  fix  equal  parts, 
for  as  many  hours,  as  in  the  figure ;  each  of  which 
parts  muft  be  fubdivided  into  4,  for  the  half-hours  and 
quarters. 

At  equal  diftances  from  each  corner,  draw  the  right 
lines  Ip  and  K p,  L  q  and  M q ,  Nr  and  0  r,  P  s  and 
<^s  ;  to  form  the  four  angular  hollows  I p  AT,  L  q  M, 

Nr  0,  and  P  s  Q  ;  making  the  diftances  between  the 
tips  of  thefe  hollows,  as  I  K ,  L»  M ,  N  0,  and  P 
each  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrants  ;  and  leaving, 
fufficient  room  within  the  angular  points  pgr  and  s, 
for  the  eqiiino&ial  in  the  middle. 

To  divide  the  infidesof  thefe  angles  properly  for  the 
hour-fpaces  thereon,  take  the  following  method. 

Set  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  the  point  /  as  a 
centre,  and  open  the  other  to  K ;  and  with  that  open¬ 
ing  deferibe  the  arc  K t;  then,  without  altering  the 
compaffes,  fet  one  foot  in  K ,  and  with  the  other  foot 
deferibe  the  arc  1 1.  Divide  each  of  thefe  arcs,  from, 

I  and  K  to  their  interfe&ion  at  t ,  into  four  equal  parts  ; 
and  from  their  centres  I  and  K ,  through  the  points  of 
divifion,  draw  the  right  lines  73,/ 4,  /  5,  I  6,  I  7  » 
and  A"  2,  K  1,  K  12,  AT  11;  and  they  will  meet  the 
fides  K p  and  Ip  of  the  angle  Ip  A*  where  the  hours 
thereon  muft  be  placed.  And  thefe  hour-fpaces  in  the 
arcs  muft  be  fubdived  into  four  equal  parts,  for  the 
half  hours  and  quarters.— Do  the  like  for  the  other 
three  angles,  and  draw  the  dotted  lines,  and  fet  the 
hours  in  the  inlidcs  where  thofe  lines  meet  them,  as> 
in  the  figure :  and  the  like  hour-lines  will  be  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other  in  all  the  quadrants  and  in  all  the* 
angles. 

Mark  points  for  all  thefe  hours  on  the  upper  fide  : 
and  cut  out  all  the  angular  hollows,  and  the  quadrantal 
ones  quite  through  the  places  where  their  four  gno¬ 
mons  muft  ftand ;  and  lay  down  the  hours  on  their 
infides,  (as  in  fig,.  10.),  and  fet  in  their  gnomons, 
which  muft  be  as  broad  as  the  dial  . is  thick  ;  and  this 
breadth  and  thicknefs  muft  be  large  enough  to  keep  ■ 
the  (hadows  of  the  gnomons  from  ever  falling  quite 
out  at  the  fides  of  the  hollows,  even  when  the  fun’s, 
declination  is  at  the  greateft. 

Laftly,  draw  the  equino&ial  dial  in  the  middle,  alb 
the  hours  of  which  are  equidiftant  from  each  other ; 
and  the  dial  will  be  finilhed. 

As, the  fuii  goes  round,  the  broad  end  of  the  fhadow 
of  the  ftile  a  c  b  d  will  (how  the  hours  in  the  quadrant 
Ac ,  from  fun-rife  till  VI  in  the  morning ;  the  fiiadow 
from  the  end  M  will  (how  the  hours  on  the  fide  Lq 
from  V  to  IX  in  the  morning  ;  the  fhadow  of  the  ftile 
efgh  in  the  quadrant  Dg  (in  the  long  days)  will  (how 
the  hours  from  fun-rife  till  VI  in  the  morning;  and 
the  fhadow. ©f  the  end  N  will  (how  the  morning-hours,, 
on  the  fide  0  r,  from  III  to  VII. 

Juft  as  the  fhadow  of  the  northern  ftile  abed 
goes  off  the  quadrant  Ac,  the  fhadow  of  the  fouthern 
ftile  Him  begins  to  fall  within  the  quadrant  FI, 
at  VI  in  the  morning;  and  (hows  the  time,  in 
that  quadrant,  from  VI  till  XII  at  noon  ;  and  from, 
noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  in  the  quadrant  mE. 
And  the  fhadow  of  the  end  0  (hows  the  time  from 
XI  in  the  forenoon  till  III  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
fide  rN;  as  the  fhadow  of  the  end  P  (hows  the  time  - 
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Plate  from  IX  in  the  morning  till  I  o’clock  in  the  after- 
“  *  noon,  on  the  fide  £>j. 

At  noon,  when  the  (hadow  of  the  eaftern  (tile  efgh 
goes  off  the  quadrant  h  C  (in  which  it  fhowed  the  time 
from  VI  in  the  morning  till  noon,  as  it  did  in  the  qua- 
drant  g  D  from  fun -rife  till  VI  in  the  morning),  the 
(hadow  of  the  weftern  ftile  n  op  q  begins  to  enter  the 
quadrant  Hp;  and  fhows  the  hours  thereon  from  XII 
at  noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  ;  and  after  that  till  fun- 
iet,  in  the  quadrant  q  G:  and  the  end  i^cafts  a  fhadow 
on  the  fide  Ps  from  V  in  the  evening  till  IX  at  night, 
if  the  fun  be  not  fet  before  that  time. 

he  lhadow  of  the  end  /  fhows  the  time  on  the  fide 
Kp  from  III  till  VII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  fliadow 
of  the  flilc  abed  fhows  the  time  from  VI  in  the  evening- 
till  the  fun  fets. 

The  (hadow  of  the  upright  central  wire,  that  fup- 
ports  the  globe  at  top,  fhows  the  time  of  the  day,  in  the 
middle  or  equino&ial  dial,  all  the  fummer  half-year, 
when  the  fun  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator. 

Having  fhovvn  how  to  make  fun-dials  by  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  a  good  globe,  or  of  a  dialing  fcale,  we  (hall 
now  proceed  to  the  method  of  conftru&ing  dials  arith¬ 
metically,-  which  will  be  more  agreeable  to  thofe  who 
have  learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  becaufe 
globes  and  fcale s  can  never  be  fo  accurate  as  the  loga¬ 
rithms  in  finding  the  angular  diftances  of  the  hours.  Yet 
as  a  globe  may  be  found  exaCl  enough  lor  fome  other 
requifites  in  dialing,  we  (hall  take  it  in  occafionally. 

^he  conftrn&ion  of  fun-dials  on  all  planes  whatever 
may  be  included  in  one  general  rule  ;  intelligible,  if 
that  of  a  horizontal-dial  for  any  given  latitude  be  well 
underflood.  For  there  is  no  plane,  however  obliquely 
iituated  with  refpedl  to  any  given  place,  but  what  is 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  fome  other  place;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  we  can  find  that  other  place  by  a  problem  on 
the  terrellrial  globe,  or  by  a  trigonometrical  calculation, 
and  conflrud  a  horizontal  dial  for  it ;  that  dial  applied 
to  the  plane  where  it  is  to  ferve  will  be  a  true  dial 
for  that  place. —  Thus,  an  ere&  dired  fouth  dial  in 
514-  degrees  north  latitude,  would  be  a  horizontal-dial 
on  the  lame  meridian,  90  degrees  fouthward  of  5  ii  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude :  which  falls  in  with  384*  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude.  But  if  the  upright  plane  declines  from 
facing  the  fouth  at  the  given  place,  it  would  hill  be  a 
horizontal  plane  90  degrees  from  that  place,  but  for  a 
different  longitude,  which  would  alter  the  reckoning 
of  the  hours  accordingly. 

Case  I.  1.  Let  us  iuppofe  that  an  upright  plane  at 
London  declines  36  degrees  weft  ward  from  facing  the 
fouth,  and  that  it  is  required  to  find  a  place  on  the 
globe  to  whofe  horizon  the  faid  plane  is  parallel  ;  and 
alfo  the  difference  of  longitude  between  London  and 
that  place. 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  London,  and 
bring  London  to  the  zenith  under  the  brafs  meridian; 
then  that  point  of  the  globe  which  lies  in  the  horizon 
at  the  given  degree  of  declination  (counted  weflward 
from  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon)  is  the  place  at 
which  the  abovementioned  plane  would  be  horizontal. 

-  Now,  to  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  that  place, 
Leep  your  eye  upon  the  place,  and  turn  the  globe  eaft- 
A-vard  until  it  comes  under  the  graduated  edge  of  tkej 
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brafs  meridian  ;  then  the  degree  of  the  brafs  meridian  Pi,Ve 
that  lianas  directly  over  the  place  is  its  latitude  ;  and  CLIX. 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  equator,  which  are  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  meridian  of  London  and  the  brafs 
meridian,  is  the  place’s  difference  of  longitude. 

Thus,  as  the  latitude  of  London  is  yi~  degrees 
north,  and  the  declination  of  the  place  is  36  decrees 
weft  ;  elevate  the  north  pole  5  j  degrees  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  turn  the  globe  until  London  comes  to  the 
zenith,  or  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  meridian  ; 
then  count  36  degrees  on  the  horizon  weflward  from 
the  fouth  point,  and  make  a  mark  on  that  place  of  the 
globe  ovtfr  which  the  reckoning  ends,  and  bringing  the 
mark  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brafs  meridian, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  under  30^  degrees  in  fouth  lati¬ 
tude  :  keeping  it  there,  count  in  the  equator  the  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  between  the  meridian  of  London  and  the 
brafen  meridian  (which  now  becomes  tli 6  meridian  of  the 
required  place),  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  42  J.  There¬ 
fore  an  upright  plane  at  London,  declining  36  degrees 
weflward  from  the  foutli,  would  be  a  horizontal  plane 
at  that  place,  whofe  latitude  is  30^  degrees  fouth  of 
the  equator,  and  longitude  42^  degrees  well  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London. 

Which  difference  of  longitude  being  converted  into 
time,  is  2  hours  51  minutes. 

The  vertical-dial  declining  weflward  36  degrees  at 
London,  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  in  all  refpeds  as  a 
horizontal-dial  for  fouth  latitude  304  degrees  ;  fave 
only  that  the  reckoning  of  the  hours  is  to  anticipate 
the  reckoning  on  the  horizontal-dial  by  2  hours  5  i  mi¬ 
nutes  :  for  fo  much  fooner  will  the  fun  come  to  the 
meiidian  of  London,  than  to  the  meridian  of  anyplace 
wliofe  longitude  is  42^  degrees  well  from  London. 

2.  But  to" be  more  exadl  than  the  globe  will  fhow  us, 
we  (hall  ufe  a  little  trigonometry. 

Let  NE  S  IV  be  the  horizon  of  London,  whofe  Fig.*, 
zenith  is  Z,  and  P  the  north  pole  of  the  fphere ;  and 
let  Zh  be  the  poiition  of  a  vertical  plane  at  Z,  decli¬ 
ning  weflward  from  S  (the  fouth)  by  an  angle  of  36 
degrees  ;  on  which  plane  an  ereCl-dial  for  London  at 
Z  is  to  be  deferibed.  Make  the  femidiameter  ZD 
perpendicular  to  Zh;  and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  Z>, 

36  degrees  weft  of  the  fouth  S.  Then  a  plane,  in  the 
tangent  HD ,  touching  the  fphere  in  D ,  will  be  paral- 
lei  to  the  plane  Zh  ;  and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be 
equally  inclined  to  both  thefe  planes. 

Let  JVQE  be  the  equino&ial,  whofe  elevation  above 
the  horizon  of  Z  (London)  is  384-  degrees;  and  PRD 
be  the  meridian  of  the  place  D,  cutting  the  equinoctial 
in  R.  Then  it  is  evident,  that  the  arc  RD  is  the  la- 
tude  of  the  place  D  (where  the  plane  Zh  would  be  ho¬ 
rizontal)  and  the  arc  /C^is  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  planes  Zh  and  DH . 

Ip  the  fplierical  triangle  IVDR ,  the  arc  IV D  is  given, 
for  it  is  the  complement  of  the  plane’s  declination  from 

S  to  fouth;  which  complement  is  54 0  (viz.  90° _ 36°:) 

the  angle  at  Ry  in  which  the  meridian  of  the  place  D 
cuts  the  equator,  i«  a  right  angle;  and  the  angle  RJVD 
meafures  the  elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above  the  ho-  * 
ribon  of  Z,  namely  384  degrees.  Say  therefore,  As 
radius  is  to  the  co-line  of  the  plane’s  declination  from 
the  fouth,  fo  is  the  co-hne  of  the  latitude  of  Z  to  the 
fine  of  RD  the  latitude  of  D :  which  is  of  a  different 
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denomination  from  the  latitude  of  Z, 

D  are  on  different  fides  of  the  equator. 

As  radius  -  10.00000 

To  co- fine  36°  o  9*9°79^ 

So  co-fme  51°  30 'zz£>Z  9.79415 

To  fine  30°  14  =  DR  (9.702 1 1 )  =  the  lat.  ofD, 
whofe  horizon  is  parallel  .to  the  vertical  plane  Zb at  Z. 

N.  B.  When  radius  is  made  the  firit  term,  it  may 
be  omitted  ;  and  then  by  fubtra&ing  it  mentally  from 
the  fum  of  the  other  two,  the  operation  will  be  fhor- 
tened.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  WR-*  540  o'  9.90796 
Add  the  logarithmic  fine  of  RD—\  38°  30'  9.79415 

Their  fum — radius  -  -  -  -  "  9.702 11 

gives  the  fame  folution  as  above.  And  we  fliall  keep 
to  this  method  in  the  following  part  of  this  article. 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  D 
and  Z,  fay,  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  384  degrees, 
the  height  of  the  equmodtial.  at  Z,  fo  is  the  co- tangent 
of  36  degrees,  the  plane’s  declination,  to  the  co-tangent 
of  the  difference  of  longitudes,  4  bus, 

To  the  logarithmic  line  of  %  510  30'  9-89354 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  §  54°  °'  IO»I3874 

Their  fum — radius  ------  10.03228 

is  the  neareft  tangent  .of  47°  WR;  which  is  the 
co-tangent  of  420  52'  =  /^  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  fought.  ‘Which  difference,  beipg  reduced  to 
time,  is  2  hours  51-r  minutes. 

3.  And  thus  having  found  the  exa&  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place  D ,  to  whofe  horizon  the  vertical 
plane  at  Z  is  parallel,  we  (hall  proceed  to  the  conltruc- 
tion  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  place  D,  .whofe  lati¬ 
tude  is  30s  14  fouth;  but  anticipating  the  time  at  D  by 
2  hours  51  minutes  (negle&ing  the  4  min.  in  pra&ice), 
becaufe  D  is  fo  far  weilward  in  longitude  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London  ;  and  this  will  be  a  true  vertical  dial 
at  London,  declining  weilward  36  degrees. 

A ffii me  any  right  line  CSL  for  the  fubftile  of  the 
dial,  and  make  the  angle  KCP  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place  (vi%.  30°  14  ),  to  whofe  horizon  the  plane 
of  the  dial  is  parallel ;  then  CRP  will  be  the  axis  of 
the  ffile,  or  edge  that  caffs  the  fhadow  on  the  hours  of 
the  dav,  in  the  dial.  This  done,  draw  the  contingent 
line  E cutting  the  fubftilar  line  at  right  angles  in 
K ;  and  from  K  make  KR  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
CRP .  Then  KG  (  =zKR )  being  made  radius,  that 
is,  equal  to  the  chord  of  60 ^  or  tangent  of  450  on  a 
good  feClor,  take  42°  52'  (the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  places  Z  and  D)  from  the  tangents,  and  having 
fet  it  from  K  to  M ,  draw  CM  for  the  hour-line  of 
XII.  Take  KN,  equal  to  the  tangent  of  an  angle 
lefs  by  15  degrees  than  KM;  that  is,  the  tangent  of 
270  52'  :  and  through  the  point  N  draw  CN  for  the 
hour-line  of  I.  The  tangent  of  1  2°  52  (which  is  15° 
lefs  than  27  4V),  fet  off  the  fame  way,  will  give  a 
point  between  %K  and  N,  through  which  the  hour-line 
of  II  is  to  be  drawn.  The  tangent  of  2°  8'  (the  dif¬ 
ference  between  45 v  and  52  5 2 0  P^ace<^  on  ^he  other 
fide  of  CL,  will  determine  the  point  through  which 
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becaufe  Z  and  the  hour-line  of  III  is  to  be  drawn  :  ^  to  which  20  8', 
if  the  tangent  of  15  be  added,  it  will  make  170  8-  ; 
and  this  fet  off  from  K  towards  ^on  the  line  E 
will  give  the  point  for  the  hour-line  of  IV  :  and  fo  of 
the  reft. — The  forenoon  hour-lines  are  drawn  the  fame 
way,  by  the  continual  addition  of  the  tangents  15°? 
30°,  4 5s  &c.  to  42  52'  (—the  tangent  of  KM)  for 
the  hours  of  XI,  X,  IX,  See.  as  far  as  neceffary  ;  that 
is,  until  there  be  live  hours  on  each  fide  of  the  fubftile. 
The  fixth  hour,  accounted  from  that  hour  or  part  of 
the  hour  on  whieh  the  fubftile  falls,  will  be  always  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  fubftile,  and  drawn  through 
the  centre  C. 

4.  In  all  ere£l  dials,  CM,  the  hour-line  of  XII,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  the  place  for  which  the 
dial  is  to  ferve  ;  for  that  line  is  the  interfe&ion  of  a 
vertical  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  both  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon:  and  any  line  HO,  or  ho,  perpendicular  to  CM, 
will  be  a  horizontal  line  on  the  plane  ©f  the  dial,  along 
which  line  the  hours  may  be  numbered  ;  and  CM  be¬ 
ing  fet  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  dial  will  have 
its  true  politio n. 

5.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  had  declined  by  an  equal 
angle  toward  the  eaft,  its  defeription  would  have  dif¬ 
fered  only  in  this,  that  the  hour-line  of  XII  would 
have  fallen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubftile  CL,  and 
the  line  HO  would  have  a  fubcontrary  pofition  to  what 
it  has  in  this  figure. 

6.  And  thefe  two  dials,  with  the  upper  points  of 
their  ftiles  turned  toward  the  north  pole,  will  ferve  for 
other  two  planes  parallel  to  them  ;  the  one  declining 
from  the  north  toward  the  eaft,  and  the  other  from  the 
north  toward  the  weft,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  angle. 
The  like  holds  true  of  all  dials  in  general,  whatever  be 
their  declination  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the 
horizon. 

Case  IT.  7.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  not  only  declines, 
but  alfo  reclines,  or  inclines.  Suppofe  its  declination 
from  fronting  the  fouth  S  be  equal  to  the  arc  SD  on  the 
horizon  ;  and  its  reclination  be  equal  to  the  arc  Dd  of 
the  vertical  circle  DZ  :  then  it  is  plain,  that  if  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  ZdD  on  the  globe  cuts  the  point 
D  in  the  horizon,  and  the  reclination  is  counted  up¬ 
on  the  quadrant  from  D  to  d;  the  interfe&ion  of  the 
hour  circle  PRd,  with  the  equinoctial  IV QE,  will 
determine  Rd,  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  whofe  ho¬ 
rizon  is  parallel  to  the  given  plane  Zh  at  Z  ;  and  R<^ 
will  be  the  difference  in  longitude  of  the  places  at  d 

aild  r  .  ,  r  1  , 

Trigonometrically  thus:  Let  a  great  circle  pats  thro 
the  three  points,  IV,  d ,  E ;  and  in  the  triangle  JCDJ, 
right-angled  at  D ,  the  fides  IV D  and  Dd  arc  given  ; 
and  thence  the  angle  DIVd  is  found,  and  fo  is  the  liv- 
pothenufe  IVd.  Again,  the  difference,  or  the  fum, 
of  DWd  and  D1VR,  the  elevation  of  the  equino&ial 
above  the  horizon  of  Z,  gives  the  angle  all  R  ;  and 
the  hypothenufe  of  the  triangle  IV Rd  was  juft  now 
found  ;  whence  the  fides  Rd  and  WR  are  found,  the 
former  being  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  complement  of  R  the  difference  of  longitude 

f0Ught-  Thus, 
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Tims,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  Z  be  5  20  tc'  north; 
the  declination  SD  of  the  plane  Zh  (which  would  be 
horizontal  at  d)  be  36°,  and  the  reclination  be  15C,  or 
equal  to  the  arc  Dd;  the  fouth  latitude  of  the  place  d, 
that  is,  the  arc  Rd,  will  be  15°  9';  and  R$>,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  longitude,  36’  2'.  From  thefe  data, 
therefore,  let  the  dial  (tig.  7.)  be  deferibed,  as  in  the 
former  example. 

8.  There  are  feveral  other  things  reqmfite  in  the 
practice  of  dialing  ;  the  chief  of  which  {hall  be  given 
in  the  form  of  arithmetical  rules,  fimple  arid  eafy  to 
tliofe  who  have  learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 
Tor  in  practical  arts  of  this  kind,  arithmetic  fhould  be 
ufed  as  far  as  it  can  go  ;  and  feales  never  trufted  to, 
except  in  the  final  conftmclion,  where  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  in  laying  down  the  calculated  hour-di- 
itances  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

R  ule  I.  To  find  the  angles  which  the  hour -Tines  on  any 
dull  make  ninth  the  fuljlile*  To  the  logarithmic  fine  of 
the  given  latitude,  or  of  the  ftile’s  elevation  above  tfie 
plane  of  the  dial,  add  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the 
hour  (*)  diftance  from  the  meridian,  or  from  the  (f ) 
fubftile  ;  and  the  fum  minus  radius  will  be  the  loga¬ 
rithmic  tangent  of  the  angle  fought; 

5.  For  AC  is  to  KM  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the 
ratio  of  KC  to  KG  (zzKR)  and  of  AT?  to  KM;  which 
making  CK  the  radius  io,cooooo,  or  10,0000,  or  10, 
or  r,  are  the  ratio  of  1 0,000000,  or  of  10,0000,  or 
of  10,  or  of  1,  to  KGxKM. 

*1  hus,  in  a  horizontal  dial,  for  latitude  510  30',  to 
find  the  angular  diftance  of  XI  in  the  forenoon,  or  I 
in  the  afternoon,  from  XII. 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  510  30'  9-89354.F 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  510  ©'  9.42805 

The  fum — radius  is  -  -  -  -  9.32 159  =  the 

logarithmic  tangent  of  J  i°  50',  or  of  the  angle  which 
the  hour-line  of  XI  or  I  makes  with  the  hour  of  XII. 

And  by  computing  in  this  manner,  with  the  fine  of 
the  latitude, and  the  tangents  of  30,  45,  60,  and  750, 
ror  the  hours  of  II,  III,  HIT,  and  V  in  the  afternoon; 
or«of  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII  in  the  forenoon;  you  will 
find  their  angular  distances  from  XII  to  be  24°  1.8', 
3^°  5  >  53°  SS'f  an^  7l°  6';  which  are  all  that  there  is 

occafion  to  compute  for. - And  thefe  diftances  may 

be  fet  off  from  XII  by  a  line  of  chords;  or  rather,  by 
taking  1000  from  a  icale  of  equal  parts,  and  fetting 
that  extent  as  a  radius  from  C  to  XII ;  and  then,  ta¬ 
king  209  of  the  fame  parts  (which  are  the  natural 
tangent  of  ii°  50'),  and  fetting  them  from  XII  to 
XI  and  I,  on  the  line  ho,  which  is  perpendicular  to  C 
XII :  and  fo  for  the  reft  of  the  hour-lines,  which  in 
the  table  of  natural  tangents,  againft  the  above  dif- 
tances,  are  45 1,  1355>  and  2920,  of  fuch  equal 

parts  from  XII,  as  the  radius  C  XII  contains  1000. 
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ling. 

Atid,  lailly,  fet  off  1257  (the  natural  tangent  of 
30')  for  the  angle  of  the  ftile’s  height,  which  is  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Rule  II.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  furds  declination, 
and  his  hour  dljlance  from  the  meridian ,  being  given ,  to 
find  (1.)  his  altitude ,  (2.)  his  azimuth,  (1.)  Let  d  be 
the  fun’s  place,  d R  his  declinaton  ;  and,  in  the 
triangle  P  Z  d,  P  d  the  fum,  or  the  difference,  of 
d A,  and  the  quadrant  PR,  being  given  by  the  fup- 
pofition,  as  alfo  the  complement  of  the  latitude 
PZ,  and  the  angle  dPZ,  which  mcafures  the  horary 
difiance  of  d  from  the  meridian  ;  we  fhall  (by  Cafe  -4. 
of  Keill’s  oblique  fpheric  Trigonometry )  find  the ’bale 
Zd,  which  is  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  zenith,  or  the 
complement  of  liis  altitude. 

And  (2.)  as  fine  Zd:  fine  Pd:  :  fine  dPZ  ;  dZP , 
or  of  its  fupplement  DZS ,  the  azimuthal  diftance  from 
the  fouth. 

Or  the  practical  rule  maybe  as  follows. 

Write  A  for  the  fign  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  L  and  / 
for  the  fine  and  co-fine  of  the  latitude,  D  and  d  for  the 
fine  and  co-fine  of  the  fun’s  declination,  and  H  for  the 
fine  of  the  horary  diftance  from  VI. 

Then  the  relation  of  //to  A  will  have  three  varieties. 

1  >  W  hen  the  declination  is  toward  the  elevated  pole, 
and  the  hour  of  the  day  is  between  XII  and  VI;  it  is 

A-LD+HUl,  and 

Id 

2.  When  thelioilr  is  after  VI,  it  is  AzzLD~Hhl 

and  n-LD  +  yl 
Id 

3.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  depreffed  pole, 

we  have  A-Iild-LD ,  and  H-A+LD- 

Id 

#  Which  theorems  will- be  found  ufeful,  and  expedi¬ 
tious  enough  for  folving  thofe  problems  in  geography 
and  dialing  which  depend  011  the  relation  of  the  fun’s 
altitude  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  be 
5 ii  degrees  north:  the  time  five  hours  diftant  from 
XII,  that  is,  an  hour  after  VI  in  the  morning,  or  be¬ 
fore  VI  in  the  evening;  and  the  fun’s  declination  ^oJ 
n  orth .  R equlred  the  fun  ys  altitude  ? 

Then  to  log.  A=log.  fin.  510  3©'  *  *89354** 

add  log.  Z)  =  log.  fin.  200  o'  1*53405 

Their  fum  1*42759  gives 

LD ~  1  ogar i th m  of  0.267664,  in  the  natural  fines. 

And,  to  log.  //—log.  fin.  ff  150  o'  1. 41 300 

add  5  Jog.  /=J°g-fin.tt38;o'  i.79+>4 
C  log.  dzz  log.  lin.  §§  70°  o'  1.97300 

Their  fum  1.18014  gives 

////^logarithm  of  0.151408,  in  the  natural  fines. 

And 


.  J*)  of  l5>  30,  45*  60,  75S  for  the  hours  of  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  V,  in  the  afternoon;  and  XT,  X, 

■aX,  \  III,  VII,  in  the  afternoon. 

(f )  In  all  horizontal  dials,  and  ere&  north  or  fouth  dials,  the  fubftile  and  meridian  are  the  fame;  but  in  all 
declining  dials,  the  fubftile  line  makes  an  angle  wich  the  meridian. 

(t)  J:n  whioh  cafe,  the  radius  CK  is  fuppoled  to  be  divided  into  1 0,0000  equal  parts. 

Here  we  confider  the  radius  as  unity,  and  not  10,00000;  by  which,  inftead  of  the  index  9,  we  have _ t 

as  above  ;  which  is  of  no  tarther  ufe  than  making  the  work  a  little  eafier. 

I  t  diftance  of  one  hour  from  \  I.  J  J  The  co-Iatitudc  of  the  place. 

T)  Ihe  co-declination  of  the  fun. 


Fig.  C*. 
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Plate  And  thefe  two  numbers  (0.267664  and  0.151408) 
CLIX.  make  0.419072  =  ^;  which,  in  the  table,  is  the  near- 
eft  natural  fine  of  240  47',  the  fun’s  altitude  fought. 

The  fame  hour-diftance  being  affumed  on  the  other 
fide  of  VI,  then  LD—Hld  is  0.116256,  the  fine  of 
-  6°  40^';  which  is  the  fun’s  altitude  at  V  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  VII  in  the  evening,  when  his  north  declina¬ 
tion  is  20°. 

But  when  the  declination  is  20°  foutli  (or  towards 
the  depreffed  pole)  the  difference  Hid — LD  becomes 
negative;  and  thereby  fllows,  that  an  hour  before  VI 
in  the  morning,  or  pall  VI  in  the  evening,  the  fun’s 
centre  is  6°  40T  below  the  horizon. 

.  Examp.  2.  From  the  fame  data,  to  find  the  fun’s  azi¬ 

muth.  If  H,  L,  and  D,  are  given,  then  (by  par.  2.  of 
Rule  II.)  from  77  having  found  the  altitude  and  its 
complement  Zd :  and  the  arc  Pd  (the  diftance  from 
the  pole)  being  given  ;  fay,  As  the  co-fine  of  the  al¬ 
titude  is  to  the  fine  of  the  diftance  from  the  pole,  fo  is 
the  fine  of  the  hour-diftance  from  the  meridian  to  the 
fine  of  the  azimuth  diftance  from  the  meridian. 

Let  the  latitude  be  510  30' north,  the  declination 
15°  9'  foutli,  and  the  time  II  h.  24  m.  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  fun  begins  to  illuminate  a  vertical  wall, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  pofition  of  the  wall. 

Then,  by  the  foregoing  theorems,  the  complement 
of  the  altitude  will  be  8i°  32^',  and  Pd  the  diftance 
from  the  pole  being  1 09°  5',  and  the  horary  diftance 
from  the  meridian,  or  the  angle  dPZ,  3 6°. 

To  log.  fin.  740  51'  -  1.98464 

Add  log.  fin.  36°  o'  -  1.76922 


And  from  the  fum  *•  1.75586 

Take  the  log.  fin.  8i°  324/  -  1. 99525 

Remains  1.75861  =log.  fin. 
350,  the  azimuth  diftance  fought. 

When  the  altitude  is  given,  find  from  thence  the 
hour,  and  proceed  as  above. 

This  praxis  is  of  fingular  ufe  on  many  occafions;  in 
finding  the  declination  of  vertical  planes  more  exa&ly 
rhan  in  the  common  way,  efpecially  if  the  tranfits  of 
the  fun’s  centre  are  obferved  by  applying  a  ruler  with 
fights,  either  plain  or  telefcopical,  to  the  wall  or  plane 
whofe  declination  is  required.  In  drawing  a  merb 
dian  line,  and  finding  the  magnetic  variation.  In 
finding  the  bearings  of  places  in  terreftrial  furveys;  the 
tranfits  of  the  fun  over  any  place,  or  his  horizontal  di¬ 
ftance  from  it,  being  obferved,  together  with  the  alti¬ 
tude  and  hour.  And  thence  determining  fmall  diffe¬ 
rences  of  longitude.  In  obferving  the  variations  at 
fea,  &c* 

fmproved  The  declination,  inclination ,  and  reclination ,  of  planes, 
kclinator.  are  frequently  taken  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  by  an  inff rumen t  called  a  declinator  or  declina¬ 
tory . 

Plate  The  conftru&ion  of  this  inftrument,  as  fomewhat 
CLXI.  improved  by  Mr  Jones,  is  as  follows:  On  a  maho- 
%•  6*  gany  board  ABIK ,  is  inferted  a  femicircular  arch 
AGEB  of  ivory  or  box- wood,  divided  into  two  qua¬ 
drants  of  90°  each,  beginning  from  the  middle  G. 
On  the  centre  C  turns  a  vertical  quadrant  DFE, 
divided  into  9°°,  beginning  from  the  bafe  E ;  on  which 
is  a  moveable  index  CF ,  with  a  fmall  hole  at  F  for 
the  fun’s  rays  to  pafs  thro’,  and  form  a  fpot  on  a 
Vol.V.  Part  II. 


mark  at  C.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  quadrant  Vhte 
at  E  is  pointed,  to  mark  the  linear  direflion  of  the  Oi 
quadrant  when  applied  to  any  other  plane;  as  this 
quadrant  takes  off  occafionally,  and  a  plumb-line  P 
hangs  at  the  centre  on  C ,  for  taking  the  inclina¬ 
tions  and  reclination’s  of  planes.  At  77,  on  the  plane 
of  the  board,  is  inferted  a  compafs  of  points  and  de¬ 
grees,  with  a  magnetical  needle  turning  on  a  pivot 
over  it.  The  addition  of  the  moveable  quadrant  and 
index  confiderably  extend  the  utility  of  the  declina¬ 
tor,  by  rendering  it  convenient  for  taking  equal  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  fun,  the  fun’s  altitude,  and  bearing,  at  the 
fame  time,  &c.  ^ 

To  apply  this  inftrument  in  taking  the  declination  To  take  by 
of  a  wall  or  plane:.  Place  the  fide  ACB  in  an  horizon-  it  tfie  de- 
tal  dire&ion  to  the  plane  propofed,  and  obferve  what 
degree  or  point  of  the  compafs  the  N  part  of  the  gncj  a  me^ 
needle  ftands  over  from  the  north  or  the  fouth,  and  itridian  line* 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  plane  from  the  north  or 
fouth  accordingly.  In  this  cafe,  allowance  mull  be 
made  for  the  variation  of  the  needle  (if  any)  at  the 
place  ;  and  which,  if  not  previoufiy  known,  will  render 
this  operation  very  inaccurate.  At  London  it  is  now 
220  30'  to  the  weft. 

Another  way  more  exa&  may  be  ufed,  when  the 
fun  fhines  out  half  an  hour  before  noon.  The  fide 
ACB  being  placed  againft  the  plane,  the  quadrant  mull 
be  fo  moved  on  the  femicircle  AGB,  and  the  index 
CF  on  HE,  till  the  fun’s  rays  palfiiig  through  the 
hole  at  F  fall  exa&ly  on  the  mark  at  G,  and  con¬ 
tinued  fo  till  the  fun  requires  the  index  to  be  raifed 
no  higher  :  you  will  then  have  the  meridian  or  great- 
eft  altitude  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  angle  contained  be¬ 
tween  G  and  E  will  be  the  declination  required. 

The  pofition  of  CE  is  the  meridian  or  12  o’clock 
line.  But  the  molt  exa&  way  for  taking  the  decli¬ 
nation  of  a  plane,  or  finding  a  meridian  line,  by  this 
inftrument,  is,  in  the  forenoon,  about  two  or  three 
hours  before  1 2  o’clock,  to  obferve  two  or  three  heights 
or  altitudes  EF  of  the  fun  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
refpedlive  angular  polar  di fiances  GE  from  G  .*  write 
them  down ;  and  in  the  afternoon  watch  for  the 
lame,  or  one  of  the  fame  altitudes,  and  mark  the  an¬ 
gular  di fiances  or  diftance  on  the  quadrant  AG:  Now, 
the  divifion  or  degree  exactly  between  the  two  noted 
angular  diftances  will  be  the  true  meridian,  and  the 
diftance  at  which  it  may  fall  from  the  C  of  the  divi- 
lions  at  G  will  be  the  declination  of  the  plane.  The 
reafon  for  obferving  two  or  three  altitudes  and  angles 
in  the  morning  is,  that  in  cafe  there  fhould  be  clouds 
in  the  afternoon,  you  may  have  the  chance  of  one 
correfponding  altitude. 

The  quadrant  occafionally  takes  off  at  G,  in  order 
to  place  it  on  the  furface  of  a  pedeflal  or  plane  intend¬ 
ed  for  an  horizontal  dial ;  and  thereby  from  equal  al¬ 
titudes  of  the  fun,  as  above,  draw  a  meridian  or  1 2 
o’clock  line  to  fet  the  dial  by. 

The  bafe  ABIK  ferves  to  take  the  inclination  and 
reclination  of  planes.  In  this  cafe,  the  quadrant  is 
taken  off,  and  the  plummet  P  is  fitted  on  a  pin  at  the 
centre  C:  then  the  fide  IGK  being  applied  to  the 
plane  propofed,  as  QL  (fig.  7.)  of  the  plumb-line  cuts 
the  femicircle  in  the  point  G,  the  plane  is  horizontal; 
or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant  in  any  point  at  S,  then  will 
GCS  be  the  angle  of  inclination.  Laflly,  if  applying 
5  I  the 
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Plate  the  nde  ACE  (fig  7.)  to  the  plane,  the  plummet  cuts 
C£XI.  the  plaile  is  vertical  ;  or  if  it  cuts  either  of  the  qua¬ 
drants,  it  is  accordingly  the  angle  of  reclination. 
Hence,  if  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  inclination  be 
compared  with  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  equator, 
it  is  eafily  known  whether  the  plane  be  inclined  or 
reclined. 

Of  the  double  Horizontal  Dial ,  arid  the  Babylonian  and 
Italian  Dials . 

To  the  gnomonic  proje&ion,  there  is  fometimes  ad¬ 
ded  a  fereograplnc  projection  of  the  hour-circles,  and 
the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  declination,  on  the  fame  ho¬ 
rizontal  plane  ;  the  upright  fide  of  the  gnomon  being 
Hoped  into  an  edge,  {landing  perpendicularly  over  the 
centre  of  the  projection  :  fo  that  the  dial,  being  in  its 
due  pofition,  the  fhadow  of. that  perpendicular  edge  is 
a  vertical  circle  palling  through  the  fun,  in  the  ftereo- 
graphic  projection. 

The  months  being  duly  marked  on  this  dial,  the  fun’s 
declination,  and  the  length  of  the  day  at  any  time,  are 
had  by  infpeCtion  (as  alfo  his  altitude,  by  means  of  a 
fcale  of  tangents).  But  its  chief  property  is,  that  it 
may  be  placed  true,  whenever  the  fun  Ihines,  without 
the  help  of  any  other  inftrument. 

Kg.  6.  Let  d  be  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ftereographic  projec¬ 

tion,  xdyz,  the  parallel  of  the  fun’s  declination,  Z  d 
a  verticle  circle  through  the  fun’s  centre,  Pd  the  hour- 
circle  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  diameter  NS  of  this 
projection  being  placed  duly  north  and  fouth,  thefe 
three  circles  will  pafs  through  the  point  d.  And  there¬ 
fore,  to  give  the  dial  its  due  pofition,  we  have  only 
to  turn  its  gnomon  toward  the  fun,  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  until  the  hour  on  the  common  gnomonic  pro¬ 
jection  coincides  with  that  marked  by  the  hour-circle 
P  dy  which  palfes  through  the  interfedtion  of  the  Iha- 
dow  Z  d  with  the  circle  of  the  fun’s  prefent  declina¬ 
tion. 

The  Babylonian  and  Italian  dials  reckon  the  hours, 
not  from  the  meridian  as  with  us,  but  from  the  fun’s 
rifing  and  fetting.  Thus,  in  Italy,  an  hour  before 
fun-fet  is  reckoned  the  23d  hour;  two  hours  before 
fun-fet  the  2 2d  hour  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  the 
fhadow  that  marks  them  on  the  hour-lines,  is  that  of 
the  point  of  a  ftile.  This  occafions  a  perpetual  varia¬ 
tion  between  their  dials  and  clocks,  which  they  mufl 
corredt  from  time  to  time,  before  it  arifes  to  any  fen- 
frble  quantity,  by  fetting  their  clocks  fo  much  falter  or 
flower.  And  in  Italy,  they  begin  their  day,  and  re¬ 
gulate  their  clocks,  not  from  fun-fet,  but  from  about 
mid- twilight,  when  the  Ave- Maria  is  faid  ;  which 
correCts  the  difference  that  would  otherwife  be  between 
the  clock  and  the  dial. 

-  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  all  forts 
of  inftruments  and  machines  for  meafuring  time,  have 
rendered  fcch  dials  of  little  account.  Yet,  as  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  them  is  ingenious,  and  they  are  really,  in  fome 
refpeCts,  the  bell  contrived  of  any  for  vulgar  ufe,  a 
general  idea  of  their  defeription  may  not  be  unaccep¬ 
table. 

Fig  8.  Let  fig.  8.  reprefent  an  creCt  dired  fouth  wall,  on 

which  a  Babylonian  dial  is  to  be  <fra\vn,  fhowing  the 
hours  from  fun-rifing;  the  latitude  of  the  place,  whofe 
horizon  is  parallel  to  the  wall,  being  equal  to  the  angle 
&CR.  Make,, as  for  a  common  dial,  KG=rKR  (which 
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is  perpendicular  to  CR )  the  radius  of  the  equinoCtial  Plar* 
ALQy  and  draw  RS  perpendicular  to  CK  for  the  flile  <T,XI 
of  the  dial ;  the  fiiadow  of  whofe  point  R  is  to  mark 
the  hours,  when  SR  is  fet  upright  on  the  plane  of  the 
dial. 

Then  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  contingent  line 
the  fpacts  Hi,  K2,  K3.  &c.  being  taken  equal  to 
the  tangents  of  the  hour-dillances  from  the  meridian, 
to  the  radius  KG,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  hours  after 
lun  rifing,  on  the  cquinoCiial  day  ;  the  fhadow  of  the 
point  R  will  be  found,  at  thefe  times,  refpe&ively  in 
the  points  1,2,  3,  &c. 

Draw,  for  the  like  hours  after  fun-rifing,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  V?  Vy  the  like  com¬ 
mon  lines  CD,  CE,  CF,  &c.  and  at  thefe  hours  tjie 
fhadow  of  the  point  R  will  be  found  in  thofe  lines  re- 
fpe&ively.  Find  the  fun’s  altitudes  above  the  plane 
of  the  dial  at  thefe  hours  ;  and  with  their  co-tangents 
Sd,  Se,  Sf,  &c.  to  radius  SR,  deferibe  arcs  inter¬ 
fering  the  hour-lines  in  the  points  d ,  e,f.  &c.  fo  fhall 
the  right  lines  id,  2  e,  3/,  &c.  be  the  lines  of  I,  II, 

III,  &c.  hours  after  fun-rifing. 

The  conftruCtion  is  the  fame  in  every  other  cafe;  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the 
place  at  which  the  dial  would  be  horizontal,  and  the 
place  for  which  it  is  to  ferve:  and  likewife,  taking  care 
to  draw  no  lines  but  what  are  neceffary;  which  may  be 
done  partly  by  the  rules  already  given  for  determining 
the  time  that  the  fun  fhines  cn  any  plane  ;  and  partly 
from  this,  that  on  the  tropical  days,  the  hyperbola  de- 
feribed  by  the  fhadow  of  the  point  R  limits  the  extent 
of  all  the  hour-lines. 

Of  the  right  placing  of  Dials,  and  having  a  true  Meridian 
Dine  for  the  regulating  of  Clocks  and  IV atebes. 

The  plane  on  which  the  dial  is  to  reft  being  duly 
prepared,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  fixing  it,  you 
may  find  the  hour  tolerably  exaCt  by  a  large  equinoc¬ 
tial  ring-dial,  and  fet  your  watch  to  it.  And  then  the 
dial  may  be  fixed  by  the  watch  at  your  lcifure. 

If  you  would  be  more  exaCt,  take  the  fun’s  altitude 
by  a  good  quadrant,  noting  the  precife  time  of  obfer- 
vation  by  a  clock  or  watch.  Then  compute  the  time 
for  the  altitude  obferved ;  and  fet  the  watch  to  agree 
with  that  time,  according  to  the  fun.  A  Hadley’s 
quadrant  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe  :  for  by 
it  you  may  take  the  angle  between  the  fun  and  his 
image  reflected  from  a  bafon  of  water  ;  the  half  of 
which  angle,  fubtraCting  the  refraction,  is  the  alti¬ 
tude  required.  This  is  beft  done  in  fummer;  and  the 
nearer  the  fun  is  to  the  prime  vertical  (the  call  or  weft 
azimuth)  when  the  obfervation  is  made,  fo  much  the 
better. 

Or,  in  fummer,  take  two  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun 
in  the  j  fame  day  ;  one  any  time  between  7  and  10  in 
the  morning,  the  other  between  2  and  5  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  noting  the  moments  of  thefe  two  obfervations 
by  a  clock  or  watch:  and  if  the  watch  fhows  the  ob- 
fervations  to  be  at  equal  diftances  from  noon,  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  fun :  if  not,  the  watch  muft  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  half  the  difference  of  the  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon  intervals  ;  and  then  the  dial  may  be  fet  true  by 
the  watch. 

Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  you  had  taken  the  fun’i. 
altitude  when  it  was  20  ra mutes  paft  VIII  in  the  morn- 
3  ing 
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Mate  ine  by  the  watch ;  and  found,  by  obferving  in  the  after- 
t'LXI-  noo„;  that  the  fun  had  the  fame  alt.tude  io  minutes 
before  HIT ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  the  watch  was  5  mi¬ 
nutes  too  faft  for  the  fun  :  for  5  minutes  after  Xll  is 
the  middle  time  between  VIII  h.  20m.  in  the  morn- 
ins,  and  Illh.  50m.  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  theretore 
to  make  the  watch  agree  with  the  fun,  it  muft  be  fet 
back  five  minutes. 

k  meridian  A  good  meridian  line,  for  regulating  clocks  or  watca- 
ne.  es,  may  be  had  by  the  following  method.  # 

Make  a  round  hole,  alrnoft  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal;  and  fix  the  plate  in  the 
top  of  a  fouth  window,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may 
recline  from  the  zenith  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  co-lati¬ 
tude  of  your  place,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guefs:  for  then 
the  plate  will  face  the  fun  directly  at  noon  on^the  equi- 
noftial  days.  Let  the  fun  ftnhe  freely  thro  the  hole 
into  the  room  ;  and  hang  a  plumb-line  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  at  leaft  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  window, 
in  fuch  a  place  as  that  the  fun’s  rays,  tianfmitted 
through  the  hole,  may  fall  upon  the  line  when  it  is 
noon  by  the  clock  ;  and  having  marked  the  faid  p.ace 
on  the  ceiling,  take  away  the  line. 

Having  ad: ••[ted  a  Aiding  bar  to  a  dove-tail  groove, 
in  a  piece  of  wood  about  18  inches  long,  and  tixed  a 
hook  into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  nail  the  wood  to 
the  above-mentioned  place  on  the  ceiling,  para  e  o 
the  fide  of  the  room  in  which  the  window  is ;  the 
groove  and  bar  being  towards  the  floor:  Then 

hang  the  plumb-line  upon  the  hook  in  the  bar,  the 
weight  or  plummet  reaching  almolt  to  the  floor;  and 
the  whole  will  be  prepared  for  farther  and  proper  ad- 

^TH^done,  find  the  true  folar  time  by  either  of  the 
two  laft  methods,  and  thereby  regulate  your  c  ock. 
Then,  at  the  moment  of  next  noon  by  the  clock, 
when  the  fun  fhines,  move  the  Hiding-bar  in  the  groove, 
until  the  (hadow  of  the  plumb-line  bifeds  the  image  °* 
the  fun  (made  by  bis  rays  tranfmitted  thro  the  hole) 
on  the  floor,  wall,  or  on  a  white  fereen  placed  on  the 
north-fide  of  the  line  ;  the  plummet  or  weight  at  the 
end  of  the  line  hanging  freely  in  a  pail  of  water  placed 
below  it  on  the  floor.-But  becaufe  tins  may  not  be 
quite  con-eft  for  the  full  time,  on  account  that  the 
plummet  will  not  fettle  immediately,  even  in  water;  it 
Inav  be  farther  corrected  on  the  following  days,  by  the 
above  method,  with  the  fun  and  clock;  and  fo  brought 

to  a  very  great  exaftnefs.  ,  ,  ,  •„ 

N  B  The  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  hole  will 
call  but' a  faint  image  of  the  fun,  even  on  a  white 
fereen,  unlefs  the  room  be  fo  darkened  that  no  fun- 
fliine  mav  be  allowed  to  enter  but  what  conies  thro 
Ihe  finalf  hole  in  the  plate.  And  always,  for  fome 
time  before  the  obfervation  is  made,  the  plummet 
ought  to  be  immerfed  in  a  jar  of  water,  where  it  may 
hang  freely ;  by  which  means  the  line  will  foon  become 
fteady,  which  otherwife  would  be  apt  to  continue 
[winging. 

Defcription  of  two  New  Jnjlruments  for  facilitating  the 
practice  of  Dialing . 

I.  The  Dialing  Sedor,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr 
Beniamin  Maitin,  is  an  inftrument  by  winch  dials  are 
drawn  in  a  more  eafy,  expeditious,  and  accurate  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  reprefentedonthe  plate  as  row  made  by  Mr 
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Jones  of  Holborn.  The  principal  lines  on  it  are  the  Plate 
line  of  latitudes  and  the  line  of  hours.  They  are  found  on 
moil  of  the  common  plane  feales  and  lectors  ;  but  in  a 
manner  that  greatly  confines  and  diminifiles  their  ufe  : 
for,  firft,  they  are  of  a  fixed  length;  and,  fecondly,  too 
/ 'mall  for  anv  degree  of  accuracy.  But  in  this  new  fee- 
tor ,  the  line  of  latitudes  is  laid  down,  as  it  is  called,  fedor- 
wife,  viz.  one  line  of  latitudes  upo^  each  leg  of  the 
fedor,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  tne  joint,  and  di¬ 
verging  to  tlie  end  (as  upon  other  fedors),  where  the 
extremes  of  tiie  two  lines  at  9o°  and  90"  are  nearly 
one  inch  apart,  and  their  length  11  ~  inches:  whicn. 
length  admits  of  great  exadtneis;  for  at  the  70th  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  the  divifions  are  to  quarters  of  a  de¬ 
gree  or  1 5  minutes.  This  accuracy  of  the  divisions  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  peculiar  advantage,  namely,  that  it  may  be  e- 
qually  communicated  to  any  length  from  1  to  23  inches, 
by  taking  the  parallel  ditlances  (fee  hg.  5-)>  V1f*  trom 
10  to  10,  20  to  20,  30  to  30,  and  fo  on  as  is  done 
in  like  cafes  on  the  lines  of  fines,  tangents,  Sc c.  Hence 
its  univerlal  ufe  for  drawing  dials  of  any  prepared  hze. 

The  line  of  hours  for  this  end  is  adapted  and  placed 
contiguous  to  it  on  the  fedor,  and  of  a  fize  large  e- 
nouo-h  for  the  very  minutes  to  be  diftind  on  the  part 
where  they  are  nnulieil,  which  is  on  eaca  fide  of  the 

From  the  conflrudion  of  the  line  of  hours  before 
fiiown,  the  divifions  on  each  fide  of  the  hour  III  are 
the  fame  to  each  end,  fo  that  the  hour-lme  properly  is 
onlv  a  double  line  of  three  hours.  Hence  a  lm*  of  3  hours 
anfvver,  all  the  purpofes  of  a  line  of  6,  by  taking  the 
double  extent  of  3,  which  is  the  reafon  why  upon  the 
fedor  the  line  of  hours  extends  only  to  44. 

To  make  ufe  of  the  line  of  latitude  and  line  of  hours 
on  the  fedor :  As  fingle  feales  only,  they  will  be  found 
more  accurate  than  thofe  placed  011  the  common  feales 
and  fedors,  in  which  the  hours  are  ufually  fubdivided, 
but  into  5  minutes,  and  the  line  of  latitudes  into 
whole  degrees.  But  it  is  fhown  above  how  much 
more  accurately  tliefe  lines  are  divided  011  the  dialing  . 
fedor,  A.s  an  example  of  the  great  exadnefs  with 
which  horizontal  and  other  dials  may  be  drawn  by  it, 
on  account  of  this  new  fedor  al  difpolition  of  thefe  feales, 
and  how  all  the  advantages  of  their  great  length  are  pre-  Fig< 
ferved  in  any  leffer  length  of  the  VI  o’clock  line  c  <? 
and  af:  Apply  either  of  the  diftances  of  r*  or  af  to 
the  line  of  latitude  at  the  given  latitude  of  Loudon, 
fuppofe  5 1°  32'  on  one  line  to  5 10  3 2  011  other,  in 
the  manner  Ihown  in  fig.  5.  and  then  taking  all  the 
hours,  quarters,  See.  from  the  hour-fcale  by  fimilai 
parallel  extents,  you  apply  them  upon  the  lines  d  and 
f  h  as  before  deferibed. 

As  the  hour-lines  on  the  fedor  extend  to  but  4,, 
the  double  dijlance  of  the  hour  3,  when  ufed  either 
fingly  or  federally,  muft  be  taken,  to  be  firft  applied 
from  510  32'  on  the  latitudes,  to  its  contad  on  the 
XII  o’clock  line,  before  the  feveral  hours  are  laid  off. 

The  method  of  drawing  a  vertical  north  or  fouth  dial 
is  perfedly  the  fame  as  for  the  above  horizontal  one  ; 
only  reverfing  the  hours  as  in  fig.  I.  and  making  the 
angle  of  the  ftile’s  height  equal  to  the  complement  of 

the  latitude  38°  28'.  .  .... 

The  method  of  drawing  a  vertical  declining  dial  by 
the  fedor,  is  almoft  evident  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  in  dialing.  But  more  fully  to  comprehend 
5  I  2  the 
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(Plate  the  ratter,  it  muft  be-confidered  there  will  be  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  particulars  as  follow  :  i.  Of  the  fubfiile  or  line 
over  which  the  Me  is  to  be  placed;  2.  The  height  of 
the  Me  above  the  plane;  3.  The  difference  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of  the  plane,  or  their 
difference  of  longitude.  From  the  given  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  declination  of  the  plane ,  you  calculate  the 
thi ee  requifites  j uft  mentioned,  as  in  the  following  ex¬ 
ample.  Let  it  be  required  to  make  an  ereBfouth  'dial, 
declining  from  the  meridian  <wefl-ward  28°  43'-.  in  the 
latitude  of  London  510.  32'.  The  firft  thing  to  be 
found  is  the  djftance  of  the  fubMar  line  GB  (iig.  3.) 
from  the  meridian  of  the  plane  GXII.  The  analogy 
Fig.  3.  from  this  is  :  As  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  declination,  fo 
is  the  co-tangent  of  the  latitude  to  the  tangent  of  the  difiance 
fought,  viz.  As  radius  ;  28°  43'  :  ;  tang.  38°  28'  :  tan¬ 
gent  20°  55'.  This  and  the  following  analogy  may  be 
as  accurately  worked  on  the  Gunter's  line  of  fines, 
tangents,  &c.  properly  placed  on  the  fe&or,  as  by  the 
common. way  from  logarithms.  Next,  To  find  the 
plane's  difference  of  longitude.  As  the  fine  of  the  latitude 
is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  declination  to  the  tangent  of 
the  difference  of  longitude,  viz.  As  s  5i°32':  radius 
tang.  28°43':  tang.  35°  o'.  Laftly,  to  find  the  height 
of  the  ftile ;  As  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude,  fo  is 
the  co-fine  of  the  declination  to  the fine  of  the  fiileys  height,  viz. 
Radius  :  s  3 8°  28'  : :  s  6 1°  1 7' :  $  3 30  y. 

The  three  requifites  thus  obtained,  the  dial  is  drawn 
in  the  following  manner :  Upon  the  meridian  line  G 
XII,  with  any  radius  GC  defcribe  the  arch  of  a  circle, 
upon  which  fet  off  20*55'  from  c  to  B,  and  draw 
G  B,  which  will  be  the  fubftilar  line,  over  which  the 
Me  of  the  dial  muff  be  placed. 

At  right  angles  to  this  line  G  B,  draw  ^^inde¬ 
finitely  through  the  point  G  :  then  from  the  fcale  of 
latitudes  take  the  height  of  the  ftile  33  5/  and  fet  it 
each  way  from  G  to  A  and  J^.  Laftly,  take  the 
double  length  of  3  on  the  hour-line  in  your  compaffes, 
and  fetting  one  foot  in  A  or  J^,  with  the  other  foot 
mark  the  line  G  B  in  D,  and  join  AD  £)Jd,  and 
then  the  triangle  AD  ^  is  completed  upon  the  fub- 
ftile  GB. 

u  To  lay  off  the  hours,  the  plane's  difference  of  lon¬ 
gitude  being  35°,  equal  to  2h.  20  min.  in  time,  allow¬ 
ing  150  to  an  hour,  fo  that  there  will  be  2I1.  20'  be¬ 
tween  the  point  D  and  the  meridian  G  XII,  in  the 
line  AD.  Therefore,  take  the  firft  20'  of  the  hour- 
fcale  in  your  compaffes,  and  let  off  from  D  to  2;  then 
take  ih.  20',  and  fet  off  from  D  to  t  ;  2h.  20',  and  fet 
off  from  D  to  12;  3h.  20',  from  D  to  1154b.  2  o' from 
i>  to  10;  and  5 h.  2a  from  D  to  9,  which  will  be 
40'  from  A. 

Then,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubftilar  fine  G  B, 
yeu  take  40'  from  the  beginning  of  the  fcale,  and  fet 
off  from  D  to  3  ;  then  take  1  h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  D 
to  4 ;  alfo  2h.  40',  and  fet  off  fromDtoy;  and  fo  on  to  8, 
which  will  be  20'  from  Then  from  G  the  centre, 
through  the  feveral  points  2,  1,  12,  11*  10,  9,  on  one 
fide,  and  3,  4,  5,  6>  7,.  8,  on  the  other,  you  draw  the 
hour-lines,  as  in  the  figure  they  appear.  The  hour  of 
VIII  need  only  be  drawn  for  the  morning;  for  the 
fun  goes  off  from  this  <wefi  dec  liner  zd  before  VIII  in 
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the  evening.— The  quarters,  &c.  are  all  fet  off  in  p,ate 
the  fame  manner  from  the  hour-fcale  as  the  above  CLXI. 
hours  were. 

The  next  thing  is  fixing  the  ftile  or  gnomon,  which 
is  always  placed  in  the  fubftilar  line  G  B,  and  which 
is  already  draw;  The  ftile  above  the  plane  has  been 
found  to  be  330  5' :  therefore  with  any  radius  GB 
defcribe  an  obfeure  arch,  upon  which  fet  off  330  e;’ 
from  B  to  S,  and  drawn  G  S,  and  the  angle  S  G  B 
will  be  the  true  height  of  the  gnomon  above  the  fub- 
itile  G  B. 

II.  The  Dialing  Trigon  is  another  new  inftru- 
ment  of  great  utility  in  the  practice  of  dialing ;  and 
was  alfo  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Martin.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  graduated  feales  and  a  plane  one.  On 
the  fcale  AB  is  graduated  the  line  of  latitudes;  and  on 
the  fcale  AC,  the  line  of  hours:  thefe  properly  con¬ 
joined  with  the  plane  fcale  BD,  as  fhown  in  the 
figure,  truly  reprefent  the  gnomonical  triangle,  and  is 
properly  called  a  dialing  trigon.  The  hour-fcale  AC 
is  here  of  its  full  length  ;  fo  that  the  hours,  halves, 
quarters,  &c.  and  every  Tingle  minute  (if  required) 
may  be  immediately  fet  off  by  a  fteel  point ;  and  front 
what  has  before  been  obferved  in  regard  to  the  fector,  it 
mult  appear  that  this  method  by  the  trigon  is  the  moft 
expeditious  way  of  drawing  dials  that  any  mechanifm 
of  this  fort  can  afford.  As  an  example  of  the  application 
of  this  trigon  in  the  conftruftion  of  an  horizontal  dial 
for  the  latitude  of  London  51°  32',  you  mutt  proceed 
as  follows:  Apply  the  trigon  to  the  6  o’clock  line  af 
(fig.  I.)  on  the  morning  fide,  fo  that  the  line  of  la¬ 
titudes  may  coincide  with  the  6  o’clock  line,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  diviiions  coincide  with  the  centre  a  ; 
and  at  5 1°32’  of  the  line  of  latitudes  place  the  6  o’clock 
edge  of  the  line  of  hours,  and  the  other  end  or  beo-in- 
ning  of  the  fcale  clofe  againft  the  plane  fcale  c  d,  as 
by  the  figure  at  </;  and  fallening  thefe  bars  down  by  the 
feveral  pins  placed  in  them  to  the  paper  and  board, 
then  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  are  all  marked  off  with 
a  fteel  point  inftantly,  and  the  hour-lines  drawn  through 
them  as  before,  and  as  fhown  in  the  figure.  When  this 
is  done  for  the  fide  af  or  morning  hours,  you  move 
the  lcale  of  latitudes  and  hours  to  the  other  fide  c  e, 
er  afternoon  fide,  and  place  the  hour-fcale  to  51  °3z'  as 
before,  and  pulh  down  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  and 
draw  the  lines  through  them  for  the  afternoon  hours, 
which  is  clearly  reprefented  in  the  figure., 

.In  l‘ke  manner  is  an  ereB  north  or  fouth  dial  drawn 
(fee  fig  2.),  the  operation  being  juft  the  fame,  only 
reverfing  the  hours  as  In  the  figure,  and  marking  the 
angles  of  the  ftile’s  height  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude. 

This  trigon  may  be  likewlfa  ufed  for  drawing  verti¬ 
cal  declining  dials  (fig.  3),  as  it  is  with  the  fame  facility 
applied  to  the  lines  A  GB,  and  the  hours  and  quar¬ 
ters  marked  off  as  before  directed. 

Mr  Jones  graduates  on.  the  fcale  BD  of  the  tri¬ 
gon  a  line  of  chords,  which  is  found  ufeful  for  laying 
off  the  neceffary  angles  of, .the  ftile’s  height.  The 
feales  of  this  trigon,  when  not  in  ufe,  lie  very  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  and  pack  up  into  a  portable  cafe  for  the  poc¬ 
ket.. 
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Dialing  Dialing  Lines ,  or  Scales ,  are  graduated  lines,  pla- 
f!  ced  on  rules,  or  the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  in- 
Dialogue.  ftruments>  t0  expedite  the  conilru6tion  of  dials.  See 
v  Plate  CLVIII. 

DiAUNG-Settor.  See  Dialing,  p.  803,  and  Plate 
CLXI.  - 

DiALiNG-Spbere ,  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  with 
feveral  femicircles  Hiding  over  one  another,  on  a  mo¬ 
ving  horizon,  to  demonftrate  the  nature  of  the  do&rine 
of  lpherical  triangles,  and  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
drawing  of  dials  on  all  manner  of  planes. 

DiALiNG-Trigon.  See  Dialing,  p.  804,  and  Plate 
CLXI. 

Dialing,  in  a  mine,  called  alfo  Plunnning,  is  the 
ufing  of  a  compafs  (which  they  call  dial),  and  a  long 
-line,  to  know  which  way  the  load  or  vein  of  ore  inclines, 
or  where  to  fhift  an  air-fhaft,  or  bring  an  adit  to  a  de- 
fired  place. 

DIALIS,  in  antiquity,  a  Latin  term  fignifying 
fomething  that  belongs  to  Jupiter. — The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  from  the  genitive  of  Jupiter* 

Flamen  Dialis .  See  Fla  men. 

DIALITHA,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a 
word  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elegant  ornaments  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  compofed  of  gold  and  gems. 
They  alfo  called  thefe  lithocolla ,  “  cemented  hones  or 
gems;”  the  gold  being  in  this  cafe  as  a  cement  to  hold 
the  hones  together.  They  wore  bracelets  and  other 
ornamental  things  about  their  habits  thus  made  ;  and 
their  cups  and  table-furniture,  for  magnificent  treats, 
vrere  of  this  kind.  The  green  hones  were  found  to 
fucceed  beh  of  all  in  thefe  things  ;  and  the  emerald 
and  greenifh  topaz,  or,  as  we  call  it,  chryfolite,  were 
mofl  in  eheem  for  this  purpofe.  This  ufe  of  the  hones 
explains  what  Pliny  very  often  fays  of  them  in  his  de- 
fcription  :  Nihil  jucundius  aurnm  deed,  “  Nothing  be¬ 
comes  gold  better;”  this  he  fays  of  the  green  topaz  or 
ehryfolite  ;  and  this  and  many  other  like  palfages  have 
greatly  perplexed  the  critics,  who  did  not  hit  upon  this 
explication. 

DIALLING,  or  Dialing.  See  Dialing. 

DIALOGISM,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  the  folilo- 
quy  of  perfons  deliberating  with  themfelves.  See  So¬ 
liloquy.. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  converfa- 
tion  between  two  or  more  perfons  either  by  writing 
or  by  word  of  mouth. 

Compofition  and  Stile  of  written  Dialogue. .  As  the 
end  of  fpeech  is  conversation,  no  kind  of  writing  can 
be  more  natural  than  dialogue,  which  reprefents  this. 
And  accordingly  we  find  it  was  introduced  very  early, 
for  there  are  feveral  inhances  of  it  in  the  Mofaic  hi- 
ftory.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  alfo  fell  very  much 
into  it,  efpecially  the  philofophers,  as  the  molt  conve¬ 
nient  and  agreeable  method  of  communicating  their 
fentiments  and  inflrudlions  to  mankind.  And  indeed 
it  feems  to  be  attended  with  very  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages,  if  well  and  judicioufly  managed.  For  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  make  the  driefl  fubjedls  entertaining  and  plea- 
fant,  by  its  variety,  and  the  different  characters  of  the 
fpeakers.  Befides,  things  may  be  canvaffed  more  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  many  leffer  matters,  which  ferve  to  clear 
up  a  fubjedl,  may  be  introduced  with  a  better  grace, 
by  queilions  and  anfwers,  objections  and  replies,  than 
can  be  conveniently  done  in  a  continued  difeourfe. 
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There  is  likewife  a  further  advantage  in  this  way  of  Dialogue, 
writing,  that  the  author  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  his  """ 1*V***f 
fpeakers  :  And  therefore,  as  Cicero  has  well  obferved, 
when  we  imaginethat  we  hear  perfons  of  an  eflabliffied 
reputation  for  wifdom  and  knowledge  talking  together, 
it  neceffarily  adds  a  weight  and  authority  to  the  dif¬ 
eourfe,  and  more  clofely  engages  the  attention.  The 
fubje£l*matter  of  it  is  very  intenfive  ;  for  whatever  is 
a  proper  argument  of  difeourfe,  public  or  private,  fe- 
rious  or  jocofe  ;  whatever  is  fit  for  wife  and  ingenious 
men  to  talk  upon,  either  for  improvement  or  diverfion; 
is  fuitable  for  a  dialogue. 

From  this  general  account  of  the  nature  of  dialogue, 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  kind  of  flyle  bell  fuits  it. 

Its  affinity  with  Epistles^  ffiows  there  ought  to  be  no 
great  difference  between  them  in  this  refpecl.  Indeed, 
fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  rather  to  fink 
below  that  of  an  epiflle,  becaufe  dialogues  fhould  in 
all  refpedts  reprefent  the  freedom  of  converfation  ; 
whereas  epiilles  ought  fometimes  to  be  compofed  with 
care  and  accuracy,  efpecially  when  written  to  fuperiors. 

But  there  feems  to  be  little  weight  in  this  argument, 
fince  the  defign  of  an  epiffle  is  to  fay  the  fame  things, 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  writer  judges  would 
be  moll  fit  and  proper  for  him  to  fpeak,  if  prefent. 

And  the  very  fame  thing  is  deligned  in  a  dialogue, 
with  refpecl  to  the  feveral  perfons  concerned  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefoie,  the  like  plain,  eafy,  ajid 
fimple  ftile,  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeeff,  and 
the  paiticular  characters  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
feems  to  agree  to  both. 

But  as  greater  Ik  ill  is  required  in  writing  dialogues 
than  letters,  we  (hall  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  principal  things  neceffary  to  be  regarded  in  their 
compofition,  and  illuftrate  them  chiefly  from  Cicero’s 
excellent  Dialogues  concerning  an  Orator. — A  dia¬ 
logue,  then,  confifts  of  two  parts ;  an  introduction,  and 
the  body  of  the  difeourfe, 

1 .  The  introduftion  acquaints  us  with  the  place,  time, 
perfons,  and  occafion,  of  the  converfation.  Thus  CL 
cero  places  the  feene  of  his  dialogues  at  Craffus’s  coun¬ 
try  feat ;  a  very  proper  recefs,  both  for  fuch  a  debate 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  And  as  they  were  per¬ 
fons  of  the  firfl  rank,  and  employed  in  the  greatefl  af¬ 
fairs  of  date,  and  the  difeourfe  held  them  for  two  days ; 
he  reprefents  it  to  have  happened  at  the  time  of  a  fef- 
tival,  when  there  was  no  bufinefs  done  at  Rome,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  be  abfent. 

And  becaufe  the  greatefl  regard  is  to  be  had  in  the 
choice  of  the  perfons,  who  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  fubjeCl  upon  which  they  dif¬ 
eourfe  ;  in  thefe  dialogues  of  Cicero,  the  two  principal 
difputants  are  Craffus  and  Antony,  the  greatefl  orators 
of  that  age,  and  therefore  the  mofl  proper  perfons  to 
difpute  upon  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  their  art. 

One  would  think  it  fcarce  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
the  conference  fhould  be  held  by  perfons  who  lived  at 
the  fame  time,  and  fo  were  capable  to  converfe  toge¬ 
ther.  But  yet  fome  good  writers  have  run  into  the 
impropriety  of  feigning  dialogues  between  perfons  Who 
lived  at  diffant  times.  Plato  took  this  method,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Macrobius.  But  others, 
who  have  been  willing  to  bring  perfons  to  difeourfe 
together,  who  lived  in  different  ages,  without  fuch  in. 
conGftenev,  have  wrote  dialogues  of  the  dead.  Lucian 
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Dialogue.  })as  made  himfelf  mod  remarkable  In  this  way.  As  to 

vw— ^  ' IL  *  the  number  of  perfons  in  a  dialogue,  they  may  be  more 
or  lefs :  fo  many  as  can  conveniently  carry  on  a  con- 
veifation  without  diforder  or  confufion  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Some  of  Cicero’s  dialogues  have  only  two, 
others  three  or  more,  and  thofe  concerning  an  orator 
feven.  And  it  is  convenient  they  fhould  all,  in  feme  re- 
fpeCis,  be  perfons  of  different  chara&ers  and  abilities  ; 
which  contributes  both  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  difeourfe,  like  the  different  attitude  of  figuies  in 
api&ure.  Thus,  in  Cicero’s  dialogues  lafl  mentioned, 
Craffus  excelled  in  art,  Antony  principally  for  the  force 
of  his  genius,  Catullus  for  the  purity  of  his  {file,  Sce- 
vola  for  his  fkill  in  the  law,  Caefar  for  wit  and  humour; 
and  though  Sulpitius  and  Cotta,  who  were  young  men, 
were  both  excellent  orators,  yet  they  differed  in  their 
manner.  But  there  fhould  be  always  one  chief  perfon, 
who  is  to  have  the  main  part  of  the  convei  Cation ;  like 
the  hero  in  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy,  who  excels 
the  reft  in  aCtion  ;  or  the  principal  figure  in  a  pi&ure, 
which  is  raoft  confpicuous.  In  Plato’s  dialogues,  this 
Is  Socrates ;  and  Craffus,  in  thofe  of  Cicero  above 
mentioned. 

It  is  ufual,  like  wife,  in  the  introduction,  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  occafion  of  the  difeourfe.  Indeed  this  is 
not  always  mentioned  ;  as  in  Cicero’s  dialogue  of  the 
parts  of  oratory,  where  the  foil  begins  immediately 
with  defiring  his  father  to  inftruCI  him  in  the  art.  But 
it  is  generally  taken  notice  of,  and  moft  commonly  re- 
prefented,  as  accidental.  The  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  fucli  difeourfes  appear  moft  natural ;  and 
may  likewife  afford  fome  kind  of  apology  for  the 
*  writer  in  managing  his  different  characters,  lince  the 
greateft  men  may  be  fuppofed  not  always  to  fpeak  with 
the  utmbft  exaCtnefs  in  an  accidental  converfation. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  dialogues  concerning  an  orator, 
makes  Craffus  occafionally  fall  upon  the  fubjeCl  of  o- 
tatory,  to  divert  the  company  from  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  been  difeourfing  of  before, 
with  relation  to  the  public  diforders,  and  the  dangers 
which  threatened  their  country.  But  the  introduction 
ought  not  to  be  too  long  and  tedious.  Mr  Addifon 
complains  of  this  fault  in  fome  authors  of  this  kind. 

For  though  (as  he  fays)  fome  of  the  fineft  treatifes 
of  the  moft  polite  Latin  and  Greek  writers  are  in  dia¬ 
logue,  as  many  very  valuable  pieces  of  French,  Italian, 
and  Englifh,  appear  in  the  fame  drefs;  yet  in  fome  of 
them  there  is  fo  much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that, 
before  they  enter  on  their  fubjcCt,  the  dialogue  is  half 
over.” 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  body  of  the  difeourfe,  in  which 
fome  things  relating  to  the  perfons,  and  others  to  the 
fubjeCl,  are  proper  to  be  remarked. 

And  as  to  the  perfons ,  the  principal  thing  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  is.  to  keep  up  a  juftnefs  of  character  through 
the  whole.  And  the  diftinCt  characters  ought  to  be 
fo  perfectly  obferved,  that  from  the  very  words  them- 
felves  it  may  be  always  known  who  is  the  fpeaker. 
This  makes  dialogue  more  difficult  than  tingle  deferip- 
tion,  by  reafon  of  the  number  and  variety  of  characters 
which  are  to  be  drawn  at  the  fame  time,  and  each  ©f 
them  managed  with  the  greateft  propriety.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fpeaker  fhould  appear  to  be  a  perfon  of  great 
fenfe  and  wifdom,  and  befl  acquainted  with  the  fub- 
jeCL  No  queftion  ought  to  be  afked  him,  or  objection 
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ftarted  to  what  he  fays,  but  what  he  fhould  fairly  an-  B 
fwer.  And  what  is  faid  by  the  reft  fhould  principally 
tend  to  promote  his  difeourfe,  and  carry  it  through' in 
the  moft  artful  and  agreeable  manner.  Where  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  attended  with  difficulties,  one  other  perfon  or 
more  may  be  introduced,  of  equal  reputation,  or  near 
it,  but  of  different  fentiments,  to  oppofe  him  and  main¬ 
tain  the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion.  This  gives  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  point  on 
both  lides,  and  anfvvering  all  objections.  But  if  the 
combatants  are  not  pretty  equally  matched,  and  mad¬ 
ders  of  the  fubjeCt,  they  will  treat  it  but  fuperficially. 
And  through  the  whole  debate  there  ought  not  to  be 
the  leaft  wrangling,  peevilhnefs,  or  obftinacy;  nothing 
but  the  appearance  of  good-humour  and  good  breeding, 
the  gentleman  and  the  friend,- with  a  readinefs  to  fubmit 
to  conviction  and  the  force  of  truth,  as  the  evidence  fhail 
appear  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  In  Cicero,  thefe  two 
characters  are  Craffus  and  Antony.  And  from  them 
Mr  Addifon  teems  to  have  taken  his  Philander  and 
Cynthio,  in  his  Dialogues  upon  the'  ufefulnefs  of  ancient 
medals ,  which  are  formed  pretty  much  on  Cicero’s 
plan.  Where  younger  perfons  arc  prefent,  or  fuch 
who  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  fubjeCt,  they 
fhould  be  rather  upon  the  inquiry  than  difpute:  And 
the  queftions  they  afk  fhould  be  neither  too  long  nor 
too  frequent;  that  they  may  not  too  much  interrupt 
the  debate,  or  appear  over  talkative  before  wifer  and 
more  experienced  perfons.  Sulpitius  and  Cotta  fultain 
this  character  in  Cicero,  and  Eugenius  in  Mr  Addifon. 
And  it  is  very  convenient  there  fhould  be  one  perfon 
of  a  witty  and  jocofe  humour,  to  enliven  the  difeourfe 
at  proper  feafons,  and  make  it  the  more  entertaining, 
efpecially  when  the  dialogue  is  drawn  out  to  any  con- 
fiderable-  length.  Ciefar  has  this  part  iu  Cicero.  And 
in  Mr  Addifon,  Cynthio  is  a  perfon  of  this  turn,  and 
oppofes  Philander  in  a  merry  way.  Mr  Addifon’s  fub¬ 
jeCt  admitted  of  this  :  but  the  ferioufnefs  and  gravity 
of  Cicero’s  argument  required  a  different  fpeaker  for 
the  jocofe  part.  Many  perfons  ought  not  to  fpeak  im¬ 
mediately  one  after  another.  Horace’s  rule  for  plays  is  : 

To  crowd  the  fta.re  is  odious  and  abfurd. 

\  l.e;  no  fourth  adtor  ftrive  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Though  Scaliger  and  others  think  a  fourth  perfon  may 
fometimes  be  permitted  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  feene  with¬ 
out  confufion.  However,  if  this  is  not  commonly  to  be 
allowed  upon  the  ftage,  where  the  aCtors  are  prefent, 
and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  voice  and  habit  ; 
much  lefs  in  a  dialogue,  where  you  have  only  their 
names  to  diftinguifh  them. 

With  regard  to  the  fubjefi,  all  the  arguments  fhould 
appear  probable  at  leaft,  and  nothing  be  advanced 
which  may  feem  weak  or  trivial.  There  ought  alfo  to 
be  an  union  in  dialogue,  that  the  difeourfe  may  not 
ramble,  but  keep  up  to  the  main  defign.  Indeed,  fhort 
and  pleafant  progreffions  are  fometimes  allowable  for 
the  eafe  and  entertainment  of  the  reader.  *  But  every 
thing  fhould  be  fo  managed,  that  he  may  ftill  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  thread  of  the  difeourfe  in  his  mind,  and 
keep  the  main  argument  in  view,  till  the  whole  is  ti- 
nifhed.  The  writers  of  dialogue  have  not  confined 
their  difeourfes  to  any  certain  fpace  of  time  ;  but  ei¬ 
ther  concluded  them  with  the  day,  or  broke  off  when 
their  fpeakers  have  been  tired,  and  reaffumed  them 
again  the  next^day.  Thus  Cicero  allows  two  days  for 
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his  three  dialogues  concerning  an  orator;  but  Mr  Ad- 
difon  extends  his  to  three  days,  allowing  a  day  far 
each.  Nor  has  the  fame  method  always  been  obterved 
in  compofing  dialogues.  For  fometiines  the  writer, 
by  way  of  narrative,  relates  a  difcourfe  which  palled 
between  other  per  foils.  Such  are  the  dialogues  o£  Ci¬ 
cero  and  Mr  Addifon  laft  mentioned,  and  many  others 
both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But,  at  other  times, 
the  fpeakers  are  introduced  in  perfon,  as  talking  to 
each  other.  This,  as  Cicero  cbferves,  prevents  the 
frequent  repetition  of  thofe  words,  he  faid ,  and  he 
replied ;  and  by  placing  the  hearer,  as  it  were,  in  the 
converfation,  gives  him  a  more  lively  reprefentation  of 
the  difcourfe,  which  makes  it  the  more  aife&ing.  And 
therefore  Cicero,  who  wrote  his  dialogue  of  old  age  in 
this  manner,  in  which  Cato,  who  was  then  in  years, 
largely  recounts  the  fatisfa&ious  of  life  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  old  age,  tells  his  friend  Atticus,  he  was 
himfelf  fo  affe&ed  with  that  difcourfe,  that  when  he 
reviewed  it  foinetimes,  he  fancied  they  were  not  his 
own  words,  but  Cato’s.  There  are  fome  other  dialogues 
of  Cicero,  written  in  the  fame  way;  as  that  Of  friend- 
/hip,  and  Of  the  parts  of  oratory .  And  both  Plato  and 
Lucian  generally  chofe  this  method. 

Dialogue,  in  dramatic  compofition.  See  Poets  v, 
chap,  ii  22,  23. 

DI ALTHAEA,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent  much 
ufed  as  a  refolvent;  fo  called  from  Alth/ea,  or  marfh- 
mallows,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  it. 

DIALUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plains. 
The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ;  no  calyx  ;  the  (lamina 
at  the  upper  fide  of  the  receptacle. 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  a  mark  or  chara&er, 
confiding  of  two  points,  **,  placed  over  two  vowels  of 
a  word,  in  order  to  feparate  them,  becaufe  otherwife 
they  would  make  them  a  diphthong,  as  M of  die ,  &c. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS,  a  fedival  at  Sparta  in  honour 
ef  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name  «*otov 
pxsiyow,  from  'whipping,  becaufe  boys  were  whipped  be¬ 


fore  the  altar  of  die  goddefs.  Thefe  boys,  called  Bo- 
monicae,  were  originally  free  born  Spartans,  but  in  the 
more  delicate  ages  they  were  of  mean  birth,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  (lavifli  origin.  This  operation  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  an  officer  in  a  fevere  and  unfeeling  manner;  and 
that  no  eompaffion  fficmld  be  raifed,  the  pried  dood 
near  the  altar  with  a  fmall  light  datue  of  the  goddefs, 
which  fuddenlv  became  heavy  and  infupportable  if  the 
lafh  of  the  whip  was  more  lenient  or  lefs  rigorous. 
The  parents  of  the  children  attended  the  folemnity, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  commit  any  thing  either  by 
fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian 
education.  Thefe  flagellations  were  fo  fevere,  that 
the  blood  guffied  in  profufe  torrents,  and  many  expi¬ 
red  under  the  lafh  of  the  >vhip,  without  uttering  a 
groan,  or  betraying  any  marks  of  fear.  Such  a  death 
was  reckoned  very  honourable  ;  and  the  corpfe  was 
buried  with  much  folemnity  with  a  garland  of  flowers 
on  its  head.  *1  he  origin  of  this  fedival  is  unknown. 
Some  fuppofe  that  Lycurgus  firft  inflituted  it  to  inure 
the  youth  of  Laeedemon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  render  them  infenfible  to  pain  and  wounds.  Others 
maintain,  that  it  is  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle,  which 
ordered  that  human  blood  ffiould  be  (lied  on  Diana’s 
altar;  and  according  to -their  opinion,  Oredes  firft  in¬ 
troduced  that  barbarous  cudom,  after  he  had  brought 
the  datue  of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.  There  is 
another  tradition  which  mentions  that  Paufanias,  as 
he  was  offering  prayers  and  facrifiees  to  the  gods,  be¬ 
fore  he  engaged  with  Mardonius,  was  fuddenly  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  number  of  Lydians  who  didurbed  the  fa- 
orifice,  and  were  at  lad  repelled  with  daves  and  dones, 
the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lacedemonians  were 
provided  at  that  moment.  I  n  commemoration  of  this, 
therefore,  that  whipping  of  boys  was  indituted  at 
Sparta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian  proceffion. 

DIAMETER,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  paffino- 
thro’  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  terminated  at  each  fide. 
by  the  circumference  thereof.  See  Geometry. 
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